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HOOK'S   AECHBISHOPS   OF   CANTEPx-BUEY. 


THE  promotion  of  Dr  Hook  from  a 
laborious  town  parish  to  the  com- 
parative leisure  of  a  deanery  will 
not  have  been  without  its  public 
fruits,  if  it  does  nothing  more  than 
furnish  us  with  a  good  readable 
History  of  the  English  Church.  It 
was  much  wanted  ;  for  drier  food 
than  was  usually  presented  to  the 
reader  under  that  title  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  Much  painstaking 
research,  a  very  conscientious  bal- 
ancing of  authorities,  and  a  large 
amount  of  out-of-the-way  learning, 
has  been  employed  upon  several  of 
our  modern  Church  Histories.  But, 
however  these  may  meet  the  wants 
of  the  student,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  sadly  unattractive  to  the 
general  reader.  The  old  monkish 
writers,  with  all  their  marvellous 
stories  unpruned,  were  much  more 
entertaining;  for  when  the  super- 
natural items,  which  are  the  anec- 
dotes of  medieval  history,  come  to 
be  explained  away,  the  residuum 
may  be  very  innocent  and  unobjec- 
tionable, but  it  is  often  terribly 
insipid. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  is  not  to 
be  placed  above  his  predecessors  in 


this  department  of  history,  so  far  as 
extensive  learning  or  research  is 
concerned ;  probably  he  would 
himself  be  the  last  to  claim  any 
such  superiority  :  the  praise  which 
he  deserves — and  it  is  really  praise 
— is  that  of  being  eminently  read- 
able. If  the  student  will  not  have 
learned  much  which  could  not  have 
been  gained  elsewhere,  he  will  find 
the  facts  put  together  in  a  clear  and 
pleasant  narrative.  With  the  mira- 
culous element,  that  sore  stumbling- 
block  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  old  ecclesiastical  authorities,  Dr 
Hook  deals  manfully  and  summar- 
ily ;  he  rejects  it  altogether.  "  It 
is  inconsistent,"  he  says,  "  with  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion  to 
expect  the  performance  of  miracles 
under  the  Christian  dispensation." 
(We  presume  that  we  are  meant  to 
understand,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles).  "Such  miracles  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  take 
place  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  miracles  cannot  be  necessary 
in  a  church  which  professes  a  com- 
pleted Bible."  Such  a  canon  is  at 
least  a  very  simple  one,  and  faci- 
litates the  study  of  early  ecclesias- 
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tical  history  considerably  ;  and  it 
is  convenient  for  the  reader  to  have 
it  laid  down  thus  dogmatically  at 
the  outset.  Whether  it  has  not  its 
weak  side,  we  shall  not  here  stop  to 
inquire.  It  was  not  always  part  of  the 
author's  own  creed,  as  he  honestly 
reminds  us  ;  he  has  adopted  it  only 
after  mature  consideration  ;  we  do 
not  mean  to  say  it  is  the  less  to  be 
respected  on  that  account.  But 
when  it  comes  to  be  applied  practi- 
cally to  each  particular  case,  it  is 
beset  with  the  difficulties  which  ac- 
company all  scepticism,  theological 
or  historical.  To  deny  the  miracu- 
lous is  a  very  easy  process ;  but 
when  you  come  to  philosophise  the 
fact  into  the  prose  of  ordinary  life, 
the  explanation  commonly  demands 
as  much  faith  as  the  miracle.  It  is 
so  with  the  juggler's  sleight-of-hand : 
when  he  gives  you  back  your  watch 
safe  and  sound,  you  feel  satisfied  it 
is  not  the  same  which  you  saw 
hammered  to  pieces  a  minute  ago  ; 
and  you  are  right  in  your  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  you  are  not  content 
without  proceeding  to  explain  to  a 
friend  your  own  notion  of  the  real 
process,  it  is  most  likely  that  you 
will  be  unintelligible,  and  pretty 
certain  that  you  will  be  wrong. 
Surely  the  simpler  way  of  dealing 
with  these  old  chronicles  is  to  tell 
the  tale  as  the  monkish  historian 
told  it ;  but  to  separate  the  fact 
from  the  fiction  will  continue  to  be 
the  temptation  of  the  historian. 

When  Dr  Hook  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  "  it  is  only  in  modern  times 
that  we  have  learnt  to  distinguish 
between  credulity  and  faith/'  we 
think  many  readers  besides  our- 
selves, having  a  vivid  recollection  of 
what  men  profess  to  believe  and  to 
disbelieve,  in  the  year  of  grace  1861, 
will  be  somewhat  slow  to  follow 
him.  But  it  is  a  strong  feature  in 
the  historian  of  the  Archbishops 
that  he  claims  for  himself,  bravely 
and  honestly,  to  be  a  man  of  the 
age.  He  wastes  nothing  in  regrets 
for  the  past  or  dreams  of  the  future. 
The  religion  of  this  nineteenth 
century  he  considers  (apparently) 
the  model  of  Christianity.  "In 


these  days,  the  ordinary  Christian, 
taught  to  use  the  world  without 
abusing  it— to  blend  the  duties  of 
a  contemplative  with  those  of  an 
active  life  ;  to  distinguish  between 
self-discipline  and  asceticism ;  to 
aim  at  practical  usefulness  instead 
of  a  theoretical,  unattainable  per- 
fection— is  superior  to  the  greatest 
saints  of  the  middle  age,  to  whom 
at  the  same  time  we  tender  the 
homage  of  a  charitable  respect." — 
(P.  38.)  We  hope  we  shall  not  incur 
the  charge  of  undue  reverence  for 
medieval  Christianity,  if  we  venture 
to  think  that  some  of  its  "  greatest 
saints"  were  really  not  inferior  to 
"  ordinary  Christians  "  even  of  this 
century.  We  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  show,  from  Dr  Hook's  own 
pages,  that  there  were  occasions  on 
which,  though  they  asserted  no 
miraculous  powers,  their  life  and 
death  were  notes  of  sanctity  better 
than  a  miracle. 

We  are  not  by  any  means  going  to 
assert  that  every  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  volume  before  us  was  a 
saint,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Such 
an  assertion  could  hardly  be  made, 
without  some  limitation,  even  of 
St  Palmerston's  modern  episcopate. 
Nothing  is  more  patent,  in  most 
cases  of  bishops  and  archbishops, 
than  their  humanity.  There  were 
as  many  varieties  of  the  episcopal 
type  in  the  Church's  early  days  as 
in  our  own.  The  material  which 
the  royal  prerogative  worked  up 
into  a  bishop — for  royal  prerogative 
it  always  was  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church — was  various  in  its  texture, 
then  as  now.  There  was  the  school- 
master bishop,  Theodorus,  and 
armed  with  an  actual  power  of 
flogging  his  refractory  canons,  which 
one  hopes  was  exercised  with  mode- 
ration, but  which  would  be  very 
terrible  in  the  hands  of  some  school- 
master bishops  of  modern  date; 
the  dilettante  primate,  Nothelm, 
busy  with  his  illuminations,  in 
which  he  was  no  mean  proficient, 
and  which  were  to  him  all  that 
Archaeological  Institutes  and  Arun- 
del  Societies  are  to  modern  ecclesi- 
astics ;  pious  and  learned  divines, 
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like  Bregwin  the  German,  loth  to 
quit  his  studies,  and  protesting  an 
honest  nolo  episcopari  against  his 
elevation  ;  Latin  verse-makers,  like 
Tatwine,  before  whom  a  false  quan- 
tity would  hardly  have  reckoned  as 
a  venial  sin,  who  wrote  classical 
enigmas  in  rather  enigmatical  Latin, 
and,  in  other  respects,  "  passed  his 
life  in  the  quiet  routine  of  episco- 
pal duty."  There  were  men  who 
seemed  to  have  mistaken  their  voca- 
tion :  Odo,  the  Dane,  who  was 
three  times  on  the  field  of  battle 
after  his  consecration,  and  saved 
King  Athelstane's  life  from  the 
Northmen  in  the  great  fight  of 
Brunanburgh,  whose  combative 
spirit,  Dr  Hook  thinks,  would  in 
these  days  have  found  its  natural 
vent  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
some  trenchant  onslaught  upon  the 
opponents  of  orthodoxy  (possibly 
the  Liberation  Society,  or  the  Essays 
and  Reviews) ;  and  statesmen  like 
Dunstan,  who  would  have  found  in 
any  vocation  the  road  to  power.  We 
are  seldom  able  to  trace  with  much 
certainty  the  motives  which  led  to 
their  election  in  each  particular 
case,  but  probably  these  were  as 
various  as  the  men.  Their  appoint- 
ment rested,  as  we  have  said,  entirely 
with  the  king ;  their  confirmation 
by  the  clergy  of  the  chapter  seems 
to  have  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  pallium  conferred  by 
the  Pope  was  as  yet  rather  a  token  of 
honour  than  an  investiture  of  office  ; 
and  though  the  Koman  See  assumed 
the  right  of  arbitration  in  appeals, 
its  pretensions  were  set  at  nought 
whenever  they  were  inconvenient. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  com- 
prise a  History  of  the  English  Church 
in  a  series  of  biographies  of  its 
primates.  Dr  Hook  very  fairly 
observes,  that  it  is  quite  as  natural 
an  arrangement  as  that  to  which 
we  are  all  so  well  accustomed  in 
secular  histories  of  our  own  and 
other  countries — the  making  the 
king  the  central  figure,  grouping 
the  contemporary  facts  round  him, 
and  dividing  the  history  into  those 
arbitrary  but  convenient  periods 
which  begin  and  close  with  each  suc- 


ceeding reign.  It  is  true  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  could  never  be 
said  to  represent  the  Church  as  the 
king  did  the  realm  of  England ;  but 
he  serves  as  a  centre-point  none  the 
less,  and  helps  to  localise  in  the 
reader's  memory  facts  which,  in 
themselves,  are  not  so  readily  remem- 
bered as  the  more  stirring  events 
in  the  life  of  camps  and  courts. 
The  one  point  in  which  the  succes- 
sion of  archbishops  fails  to  answer 
this  purpose  as  conveniently  as  that 
of  the  kings  has  been  found  to  do, 
is  this, — that  as  the  latter  usually 
succeed  either  by  hereditary  de- 
scent or  by  conquest,  most  of  the  need- 
ful particulars  of  the  early  life  of  each 
before  his  accession  will  have  been 
naturally  comprised  in  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor ;  whilst  an  arch- 
bishop, succeeding  to  the  primacy 
at  a  much  later  period  of  life  than 
the  king  to  the  throne,  and  having 
a  previous  personal  history  to  be 
told,  quite  distinct,  in  many  cases, 
from  that  of  his  predecessor,  obliges 
both  author  and  reader  continually 
to  retrace  their  steps  in  point  of 
time,  in  a  manner  which  to  the 
latter  is  sometimes  rather  bewilder- 
ing, and  which  is  the  only  incon- 
venient feature  in  Dr  Hook's  pre- 
sent arrangement. 

The  Lives  of  the  ArcJibishops  of 
Canterbury,  then,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church  from  the  mission  of 
Augustine  into  Kent.  The  annals 
of  the  early  British,  or  rather  Celtic, 
Church,  are  merely  glanced  at  in  an 
Introduction.  The  form  which  the 
author  has  chosen  for  his  work  ne- 
cessarily precluded  any  fuller  no- 
tice; for  there  were  no  British  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury.  And  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  eccle- 
siastical historian,  in  any  attempt  to 
sift  truth  out  of  the  pious  fabulists 
who  have  enlarged  upon  the  first 
planting  of  Christianity  in  Britain, 
are  certainly  so  formidable,  that  even 
Dean  Hook's  courageous  spirit  may 
be  excused  for  declining  to  grapple 
with  them.  The  Welsh  writers — 
always  strong  in  genealogies,  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual — make  out  amongst 
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them  that  a  majority  of  the  apostles 
were  in  one  way  or  another  con- 
cerned in  the  evangelisation  of  their 
island.  One  almost  wonders  that 
they  do  not  insist  upon  some  at  least 
of  that  body  having  been  Welshmen 
by  birth  or  descent.  But  probably 
Dean  Hook's  natural  sympathies 
have  had  something  to  do,  even 
though  unconsciously,  with  this  li- 
mitation of  his  ground.  If  there  is 
one  thing  upon  which  he  honestly 
prides  himself,  it  is  that  he  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  evidently  thinks 
much  more  of  it  than  of  being  Dean 
of  Chichester.  "  That  indomitable 
spirit  of  independence  which,  in- 
herited from  our  Saxon  ancestors,  is 
the  glory  and  the  characteristic  of 
the  English  race."  Such  are  the 
concluding  words  of  this  volume,  and 
their  spirit  may  be  traced  throughout. 
We  confess  that  our  Celtic  feelings 
are  slightly  ruffled  by  the  constant 
reiteration,  by  modern  writers,  of 
these  Anglo-Saxon  pretensions.  The 
old  national  self -glorification  (always 
pretty  strong  in  the  little  island) 
used  to  content  itself  with  the  term 
Britons,  which  has  grown  quite  old- 
fashioned  and  obsolete.  It  is  the 
Anglo-Saxons  who  are  to  go  every- 
where, and  do  everything,  in  these 
days.  There  is  no  particular  objec- 
tion to  a  man  calling  himself  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  if  he  is  so  disposed ; 
but  the  precise  ground  of  this  form 
of  family  pride  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand.  At  the  best,  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  is  but  a  successful  cross. 
The  modern  Englishman  who  insists 
upon  the  title  is  quite  as  likely  to 
be  a  combination  of  Celt  and  Dane. 
The  Dean  of  Chichester's  surname, 
no  doubt,  is  of  anything  but  Celtic 
derivation ;  but  if  we  had  his  family 
tree  drawn  out  from  Woden  down- 
wards, we  have  little  doubt  but  that 
his  excellent  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  would  be  found  to  be  the 
result  of  a  continued  "  natural  se- 
lection" from  the  various  national 
stocks  which  have  peopled  the  island 
in  succession,  from  Albion  the  sea- 
giant  and  Brut  the  Trojan  down 
to  the  latest  Flemish  immigration. 
How  can  any  man  tell,  in  these  days, 


what  proportion  of  Saxon  blood  he 
has  in  his  veins  1  No  people  seem 
to  have  cared  less  about  pedigree. 
When  the  present  David  Jones  traces 
his  descent  in  a  long  series  of  aps 
up  to  King  Arthur,  although  the 
historic  truth  is  not  conclusive,  the 
principle  is  intelligible  ;  or  when  a 
man  tells  us  that  his  ancestor  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  points 
to  his  name  on  the  roll  of  Battle 
Abbey,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
probability  in  the  claim,  whatever  it 
may  be  worth,  and  there  is  room  for 
a  charitable  hope  that  the  Norman 
rider,  when  the  fighting  was  over, 
brought  his  wife  across  seas,  and 
lived  a  decent  and  respectable  life 
afterwards ;  but  a  true-born  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  genealogical  absurdity. 
It  is  very  well  for  a  poet  like  Mr 
Kingsley,  when  he  sings  his  song  of 
the  North-East  Wind — we  hope,  by 
the  way,  that  he  has  had  the  "  Vik- 
ing's blood  within "  him  stirred 
sufficiently  during  this  last  spring 
• — it  is  very  well  for  him  to  tell  us 
that  his  forefathers  came 

t(  Conquering  from  the  eastward, 
Lords  by  land  and  sea." 

We  have  not  the  Kingsley  genea- 
logy before  us,  but  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  a  proportion  of  all  our 
forefathers  were  the  conquered  in- 
stead of  the  conquerors,  or  came,  in 
the  language  of  his  parodist, 

"  Blasting,  blighting,  burning, 
Out  of  Normandie." 

So  far  as  the  "  great  Anglo-Saxon 
race,"  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call 
it,  has  gone  forth  to  rule  or  civilise 
the  world,  east  or  west,  the  Celt  has 
gone  with  it,  and  has  not  been  the 
last  in  the  adventure,  whether  it 
were  peace  or  war. 

But  although  Dr  Hook  precludes 
himself,  by  the  very  title  of  his 
book,  from  dealing  with  the  early 
history  of  Christianity  in  the  Bri- 
tish Islands,  he  does  justice  to  the 
claims  of  the  Celtic  Church,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Italian  mission 
of  Pope  Gregory,  to  be  the  fathers 
of  the  Gospel.  He  admits  in  his  In- 
troduction what  is  undeniably  true, 
that  these  claims  "  have  been  under- 
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stated  by  the  'historian."  There 
were  excuses  for  this  :  the  Welsh 
traditions,  and  in  a  less  degree  the 
Irish,  are  palpably  untrustworthy  j 
and  whatever  more  authentic  re- 
cords may  have  existed  have  pro- 
bably perished,  as  Gildas  of  Bangor 
says  they  did,  in  the  troublous  days 
of  foreign  invasion.  The  author  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, though  he  takes  Augustine's 
mission  as  his  starting-point,  is  care- 
ful to  give  due  honour  to  the  teach- 
ers who  had  preceded  him.  It 
has  been  too  often  assumed  that  to 
Gregory,  and  his  missionary  Augus- 
tine, England  was  entirely  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
— that  before  that  time  its  light  had 
never  reached  beyond  the  remote  fast- 
nesses of  Wales  and  Scotland.  During 
the  long  rule  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  England,  this  assumption  was  na- 
turally encouraged  for  the  greater 
honour  of  the  Papal  See.  Popular 
belief,  never  very  curious  as  to  eccle- 
siastical antiquities,  was  quite  con- 
tent to  adopt  it ;  and  popular  belief 
maintains  its  ground  long  after  his- 
torical investigation  has  disproved 
it.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  even 
so  learned  and  accurate  a  writer  as 
Dr  Stanley  contributing  uncon- 
sciously to  strengthen  the  common 
misapprehension.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  his  picturesque  and  inte- 
resting account  of  the  "  Landing  of 
Augustine,"  there  is  nothing  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  to  the  "  rem- 
nants of  the  old  British  churches." 
He  speaks  of  the  Italian  mission  as 
"the  means,  under  God,  by  which 
our  fathers  received  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,"  and  points  to  Canterbury 
emphatically  as  "  the  first  English 
Christian  city."  Even  granting  that 
such  an  expression  as  the  first  might 
be  correctly  used  in  a  lecture  deli- 
vered to  the  people  of  Kent,  it  is 
very  misleading  when  published  to 
be  read  by  the  general  public  of  Eng- 
land. Of  course  Dr  Stanley  himself 
understood  perfectly  well  what  he 
meant  to  imply,  and  those  who  have 
any  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  Church  history  will  not  misun- 
derstand his  words ;  but  an  ignorant 


reader  would  scarcely  imagine,  from 
such  a  mode  of  statement,  that  there 
had  been  for  centuries  British  me- 
tropolitans of  London,  and  probably 
of  York ;  that  the  last  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  London,  Theonus,  had 
been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Wales 
only  eleven  years  before  Augustine's 
arrival ;  and  that,  to  use  Dr  Hook's 
own  admission,  "  the  northern  half 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  conversion  to  Christianity, 
not  to  Augustine  and  the  Italian 
mission,  but  to  the  Celtic  mission- 
aries who  passed  through  Bernicia 
and  Deira  into  East  Anglia,  Mercia, 
and  even  Wessex." 

Historians  have  reproached  the 
Celtic  Church  with  a  lack  of  zeal  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  con- 
quering Saxons.  The  remark  is 
originally  Bede's,  who  was  himself, 
it  must  be  remembered,  a  pupil  of 
the  Italian  missionaries.  Reserve 
and  jealousy  towards  all  foreigners 
is  undoubtedly  a  characteristic  of 
the  Celtic  nation,  as  it  was  of  the 
Jews.  But  there  is  no  need  to  seek 
in  this  national  prejudice  excuses 
for  the  apathy  charged  against  them. 
A  century 'of  hard  fighting  for  ex- 
istence leaves  little  leisure  or  tem- 
per for  evangelisation.  A  people 
who  have  been  driven  back,  step  by 
step,  before  a  pagan  invasion,  dis- 
puting every  river  and  every  ridge 
as  they  retired,  and  who  have  been 
worsted  in  a  war  of  extermination, 
may  be  excused  if  they  bury  their 
religion  for  a  while  with  their  de- 
feat in  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  leave  the  successful  invader  to 
the  protection  of  his  own  gods.  It 
is  no  reproach  to  the  disinherited 
British  Church,  if  the  Gospel,  which 
the  Saxons  trode  out  before  them 
as  they  advanced,  came  back  into 
Kent  from  a  different  quarter. 

The  mission  of  St  Augustine, 
then,  was,  even  in  Kent,  but  the  re- 
kindling of  the  old  altar-fires.  Nay, 
the  light  was  found  still  burning 
there.  Though  the  King  of  Kent  was 
a  heathen,  his  Queen,  Bertha,  had 
brought  with  her  from  her  father's 
court  at  Paris  her  Christian  chap- 
lain, Luidhard.  An  ancient  church 
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had  been  assigned  her  for  the  offices 
of  her  faith,  the  free  exercise  of 
which  had  been  specially  reserved 
to  her  in  the  marriage-contract ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Augustine 
found  others  who  had  already  be- 
come disciples  of  the  Cross  even  in 
the  Saxon  Caesar's  household. 

It  was  within  these  walls,  then, 
already  consecrated  to  the  simple 
worship  of  the  early  Britons,  which 
had  now  been  succeeded — probably 
after  no  long  interval — by  the  Gal- 
lican  liturgy,  from  which  it  differed 
little  except  in  language,  that  for 
the  first  time  the  splendours  of  the 
Roman  ritual  found  place  in  Eng- 
land. For  this  Italian  mission  was 
perfectly  disciplined  and  appointed 
for  its  purpose, — thajb  of  converting, 
through  their  chiefs,  a  tribe  of  suc- 
cessful warriors,  easily  impressible 
through  their  outward  senses,  and 
ready  to  give  assent  to  the  impos- 
ing and  authoritative  in  questions 
oi  religion.  Even  then,  Rome  had 
the  art  in  which  other  Christian 
churches  have  so  often  been  lamen- 
tably wanting,  of  choosing  her  in- 
struments and  her  mode  of  opera- 
tion wisely  for  their  ends.  Augus- 
tine went  forth  to  his  work  of 
conversion  with  other  apostolic 
furniture  besides  scrip  and  staff. 
He  had  many  high  qualifications 
for  his  office  ;  but  he  was  an  evan- 
gelist of  a  different  type  from  Ninian 
or  Columba.  Neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  forty  monks  would  have 
liked  to  cross  the  channel  with  the 
Irish  saint  in  his  ox -hide  boat. 
Pope  Gregory  had  provided  them 
well  with  all  the  appliances  which 
the  Roman  Church  could  furnish — 
silver  crosses,  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Sacred  Passion  which  might  attract 
the  barbarian's  eye,  and  appeal  to 
his  rude  sensibilities,  harmonised 
litanies  which  might  charm  his  ears, 
and  interpreters  who  might  explain 
the  solemn  message.  More  than  all, 
they  brought  with  them  what  Rome 
could  then  give — sound  doctrines, 
not  indeed  wholly  free  from  super- 
stitions, but  in  which  superstition 
had  not  yet  overlaid  the  truth.  One 
thing  Gregory  failed  to  give  them, 


the  honest  enthusiasm  and  faith  in 
their  high  purpose  which  he  felt 
himself.  They  had  all  but  turned 
back  in  their  passage  through 
France,  terrified  at  the  length  and 
difficulties  of  the  journey.  Augus- 
tine himself  returned  to  Rome,  and 
asked  to  be  released  from  an  engage- 
ment of  which  he  had  not  counted 
the  cost ;  and  nothing  but  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Pope  himself,  and  the 
influence  of  his  personal  encourage- 
ment, prevented  this  Anglo-Saxon 
mission  from  being  a  failure  in  the 
very  outset. 

They  made  a  brave  show,  how- 
ever, when  at  last  they  landed  at 
Ebbe's  Fleet,  between  Ramsgate 
and  Pegwell  Bay,  and  marshalled 
their  procession  to  meet  King  Eth- 
elbert.  Augustine  himself  was  one 
of  nature's  princes,  like  Saul — 
"  from  his  shoulders  upward,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "  higher  than  any  of 
the  people."  Before  him  went  a 
verger  carrying  a  massive  silver 
cross,  and  another  who  bore  what 
served  for  the  banner  of  the  mission 
— a  large  painting  of  the  Saviour  on 
a  board,  "  beautiful  and  gilded ; " 
whilst  the  choir  of  brethren,  led 
by  Honorius,  Gregory's  own  pupil, 
chanted  a  litany  to  those  sweet 
"  Gregorian  tones  "  which,  after  so 
many  ages,  are  still  found  to  have 
such  a  wondrous  charm  alike  for 
the  rudest  ear  as  for  the  most  scien- 
tific. Some  of  the  words  have  been 
traditionally  preserved  by  Bede  : — 
"We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  for 
Thy  mercies'  sake,  that  Thy  wrath 
and  Thine  anger  may  be  turned 
away  from  this  city,  and  from  Thy 
holy  house, — for  we  have  sinned. 
Allelujah." 

The  immediate  results  of  the 
mission  are  too  well  known  to  be 
told  again  here.  In  that  little 
British  church  of  St  Martin  the 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  received 
baptism  from  Augustine.  The  font 
used  at  the  ceremony  is  still  shown 
to  Canterbury  pilgrims  ;  but  unim- 
aginative archaeologists  point  to  the 
mouldings,  and  refuse  to  counte- 
nance the  illusion.  It  is  a  pious 
fiction,  they  say,  like  the  impress 
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•of  Augustine's  footstep  which  was 
long  shown  on  the  rock  where  he 
landed,  or  the  mark  still  pointed 
out  on  the  ruined  wall  of  St  Pan- 
eras— another  Celtic  church  recon- 
secrated by  the  Roman  missionary 
— the  last  hold  of  the  "devil's 
claw"  in  his  attempts  to  retain  pos- 
session ;  for  the  building,  under  the 
Saxons,  had  been  converted  into  a 
pagan  temple.  The  new  faith 
soon  spread,  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Bretwalda  and  his  witan 
had  formally  adopted  it ;  and  on 
the  Christmas  after  Augustine's 
landing,  ten  thousand  Saxons  were 
baptised  at  once  in  the  river  Swale. 
The  chroniclers  assure  us  that  no- 
thing like  undue  influence  was 
used;  but  when  we  read  that  the 
"Dooms  of  Ethelbert" — laws  at 
this  time  enacted  by  the  Bretwalda 
in  full  council — declared  Christi- 
anity to  be  the  adopted  religion  of 
the  nation,  we  are  left  at  liberty  to 
.attach  what  value  we  please  to  these 
wholesale  conversions  ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that,  in  the 
next  succeeding  reign,  a  change  of 
ruler  produced  a  large  reaction  to- 
wards paganism. 

Ethelbert  himself,  however,  was 
a  sincere  convert,  according  to  his 
light.  He  presented  his  new  arch- 
bishop (who  had  gone  for  consecra- 
tion to  the  Archbishop  of  Aries) 
with  his  own  palace  at  Canterbury 
for  a  residence,  and  withdrew  him- 
self to  Reculver,  the  old  Roman 
fortress  of  Rutupium.  He  granted 
to  him,  also,  a  piece  of  ground  out- 
side the  city  walls,  where  was  built 
the  great  monastery  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  afterwards  known  as  St 
Augustine's,  and  now  once  more  the 
site  of  a  missionary  college,  and  still 
bearing  his  name.  Outside  the 
walls,  because  one  great  object  was 
to  provide  a  consecrated  spot  for 
the  burial  of  faithful  kings  and 
bishops,  and  the  customs  of  Chris- 
tian Rome,  as  of  Pagan  Rome,  for- 
bid burial  within  the  gates  of  the 
•city.  There  Ethelbert  and  Augus- 
tine both  had  their  bones  laid;  and 
the  value  attached  to  such  relics  of 
the  faithful,  and  the  sanctity  which 


they  were  held  to  confer  upon  their 
resting-place,  led  in  after  years,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  to  very  in- 
decorous contests  at  the  burial  of 
future  archbishops. 

The  Italian  prelate,  who  now 
found  himself  firmly  established  at 
Canterbury,  whether  from  personal 
ambition  or  from  zeal  for  his  mother- 
church,  desired  to  assert  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, to  an  extent  which  Gregory 
himself  appears  never  to  have  claim- 
ed or  desired.  He  wished  to  unite 
the  newly  -  formed  Saxon  Church 
with  the  ancient  British  one ;  but 
his  notions  of  union  implied  that 
the  Celtic  bishops  should  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  metropolitan. 
They,  on  the  other  hand  saw  in  him 
only  an  equal.  The  pallium  which 
the  Pope  had  lately  sent  to  his  new 
archbishop  conveyed  with  it  no 
mysterious  rights  in  their  eyes. 
There  was  a  difference,  too,  in  their 
practice  as  to  the  correct  time  of 
keeping  Easter :  one  of  those  dif- 
ferences in  formal  points  which 
seem  so  unimportant,  but  about 
which,  we  know  from  all  experience 
modern  and  ancient,  men  will  do 
battle  to  the  death,  and  for  which 
they  will  sacrifice,  with  all  the  com- 
placency of  martyrs,  the  weightier 
matters  of  justice  and  charity.  We 
are  not  going  to  discuss  the  contro- 
versy either  as  to  metropolitan 
rights  or  the  calculation  of  Easter- 
day.  But  there  is  one  story  re- 
corded by  Bede  and  others  which 
reads  like  truth,  which  supplies  a  key 
to  the  real  causes  which  turn  such 
discussions  into  bitter  feuds,  and 
which,  even  if  it  be  a  fable,  is  worth 
preserving  for  the  lesson  which  it 
bears,  that  a  gentle  word  might  de- 
cide a  controversy  which  confident 
assertion  and  learned  arguments 
only  push  to  extremities.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  archiepis- 
copal  dignity  claimed  at  this  time 
by  any  of  the  seven  British  bishops 
who  were  assembled  to  discuss  their 
line  of  action  previous  to  a  second 
conference  with  Augustine  on  the 
questions  in  dispute.  They  were 
not  unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  the 
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unity  of  the  Church  in  the  island, 
to  acknowledge  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  as  their  metropolitan. 
Even  on  the  Easter  question,  they 
might  have  been  prepared  to  give 
way  then  as  they  did  afterwards. 
But  in  their  first  interview  with 
Augustine,  they  had  remarked  some- 
thing in  his  tone  which  made  them 
hesitate  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
rule  as  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 
Their  impression  of  his  character  is 
corroborated,  as  Dr  Hook  observes, 
by  the  fact  that  his  friend  Pope 
Gregory  took  occasion  twice  in  his 
pastoral  letters  to  warn  him  against 
being  puffed  up  with  vainglory. 
The  British  prelates  took  counsel 
with  a  certain  anchorite,  highly  re- 
puted for  saintliness  and  wisdom. 

"  The  anchorite  advised  them  to  ac- 
cept Augustine  as  their  metropolitan, 
if  he  were  a  man  of  God.  *  But  how  are 
we  to  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  God?' 
'The  Lord,'  continued  the  anchorite, 
'  hath  said  :  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
of  heart."  If  Augustine  be  meek -and 
lowly  of  heart,  he  bears  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  all  that 
he  will  seek  to  lay  011  you.  But  if,  in- 
stead of  being  meek,  he  is  a  proud 
haughty  man,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not 
of  God,  and  his  proposals  may  be  re- 
jected "by  us. '  On  further  consultation, 
it  was  determined  to  put  him  to  the  test. 
It  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
Augustine  and  his  little  party  to  arrive 
first  at  the  place  of  meeting ;  then  the 
seven  British  bishops,  with  Dinost  and 
their  men  of  learning,  were  in  an  impos- 
ing procession  to  draw  near.  '  If  Augus- 
tine,' said  the  anchorite,  'shall  rise  up 
to  meet  you  as  you  draw  near  to  him, 
then  accede  to  his  proposals,  and  accept 
him  for  your  leader ;  but  if  he  shall  treat 
you  with  contempt,  and  not  rise  to  meet 
you,  let  him  be  by  us  contemned.' 

"They  came.  Augustine  was  seated, 
and  the  British  prelates  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  place  of  conference,  not  as  if 
they  were  equals,  but  as  if  they  were  in- 
feriors, summoned  into  the  presence  of 
one  who  had  a  right  to  lay  down  the  law. 
They  were  justly  indignant.  They  would 
concede  nothing.  They  positively  re- 
fused to  receive  Augustine  as  their  me- 
tropolitan. They  assigned  their  reason : 
If,  while  they  were  equals,  he  would 
not  treat  them  with  respect,  what  were 
they  to  expect  if  they  elected  him  their 


superior,  and  took  the  vow  of  canonical 
obedience  ? " 

Lingard  dismisses  the  whole  story 
with  a  sneer,  remarking  that  such 
advice  was  an  easy  mode  of  avoiding 
responsibility  by  "leaving  to  acci- 
dent the  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy." Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
a  course  adopted  nine  hundred 
years  afterwards — whether  with  a 
recollection  of  Augustine  or  not 
• — by  St  Philip  Neri,  perhaps  as 
wise  a  man  as  Dr  Lingard.  A  cer- 
tain nun  had  laid  claim  to  a  mirac- 
ulous gift  of  inspiration.  Her  abbess 
sent  to  inform  the  Pope  of  the  trea- 
sure she  possessed  in  her  establish- 
ment. The  holy  Father  requested 
Philip  to  examine  the  case.  It  is 
Mr  Emerson  who  tells  the  story  : — 

' '  He  threw  himself  on  his  mule,  all 
travel-soiled  as  he  was,  and  hastened 
through  the  mud  and  mire  to  the  distant 
convent.  He  told  the  abbess  the  wishes 
of  his  Holiness,  and  begged  her  to  sum- 
mon the  nun  without  delay.  The  nun 
was  sent  for ;  and  as  soon  as  she  came 
into  the  apartment  Philip  stretched  out 
his  leg  all  bespattered  with  mud,  and 
desired  her  to  draw  off  his  boots.  The 
young  nun,  who  had  become  the  object 
of  much  attention  and  respect,  drew 
back  with  anger,  and  refused  the  office. 
Philip  ran  out  of  doors,  mounted  his 
mule,  and  returned  instantly  to  the  Pope. 
'  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness,  holy  Fa- 
ther ;  here  is  no  miracle,  for  here  is  no 
humility.'" 

Augustine  showed  that  they  were 
not  far  wrong  in  their  judgment 
of  his  character.  He  threaten- 
ed them,  in  his  excitement,  with 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  for  their 
obstinacy ;  and  when,  a  few  years 
after  the  archbishop's  death,  the  me- 
morable slaughter  of  the  monks  of 
Bangor  Iscoed  by  the  Saxon  army 
took  place,  the  Saxon  chroniclers 
pointed  to  it  triumphantly  as  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  The  feeling 
which  Bede  shows  on  the  subject  is 
quite  sufficient  to 'mark  him  as  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Celtic  Church. 

New  missionaries  had  arrived 
from  Rome  to  strengthen  Augus- 
tine's hands ;  and  they  brought 
with  them  from  Pope  Gregory  the 
scheme  of  a  complete  church  estab- 
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lishment  for  England.  There  were 
to  be  two  archbishops,  with  twenty- 
four  suffragans ;  and  so  little  elas- 
ticity has  shown  itself  in  the  system, 
that  it  remained  unaltered  as  to 
numbers  for  above  twelve  hundred 
years,  and,  with  one  single  addi- 
tion, has  remained  so  ever  since. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  the 
scheme  was  worked  out  into  prac- 
tice. Augustine  himself  lived  to 
see  only  the  sees  of  Rochester  and 
London  established,  and  filled  by 
bishops  of  his  own  nomination. 

Four  of  the  companions  of  his 
mission  succeeded  him  in  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  When  the  last  of 
these,  Honorius,  was  laid  with  his 
predecessors  in  St  Augustine's,  he 
left  his  own  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic  in  England  decaying,  so 
far  at  least  as  outward  progress 
was  a  sign,  and  the  rival  Celtic 
episcopate  increasing  in  numbers 
and  activity,  and  carrying  on  the 
work  of  evangelisation  on  its  own 
account  with  great  zeal  and  success 
in  the  northern,  eastern,  and  even 
the  midland  districts  of  England. 
The  new  archbishopric  of  York,  to 
which  the  Italian  Paulinus  had  been 
consecrated  upon  his  conversion  of 
the  King  of  Northumbria,  had  only 
a  precarious  and  almost  nominal 
existence  for  a  few  years.  The 
splendid  pall  which  was  sent  from 
Rome  in  634  was  never  worn  by 
Paulinus  as  metropolitan  of  York, 
though  he  thought  it  a  harmless 
ornament  when  he  retired  to  the  see 
of  Rochester ;  the  Pope's  letters,  if 
they  reached  him  at  all,  found  him 
a  fugitive  from  his  diocese;  King- 
Edwin  had  fallen  in  Hatfield  Chase, 
and  Penda  the  pagan,  a  name  of 
terror  to  all  Christians,  was  ravaging 
the  kingdom.  If  Paulinus  had 
baptised  his  tens  of  thousands  like 
Augustine,  the  facile  converts  went 
back  to  their  old  faith  with  the 
change  of  circumstances ;  and  when 
Christianity  revived  again  in  North- 
umberland, it  was  under  a  king  who 


sought  his  bishop  from  the  Celtic 
Church  instead  of  from  Canterbury, 
and  who  fixed  his  restored  see,  not 
at  York,  but  at  Lindisfarne.  A 
bishop  of  Celtic  consecration  also 
occupied  the  see  of  London.  For 
nearly  two  years — for  Honorius  had 
recommended  no  successor — the  see 
of  Canterbury  was  in  abeyance.  A 
Saxon  was  at  last  consecrated  — 
Frithona,  better  known  as  Deus- 
dedit,  the  Latin  appellation  which 
he  assumed  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
Italian  Church.  By  his  good  offices 
at  the  great  Synod  of  Whitby,  some- 
thing like  a  union  was  effected  be- 
tween the  two  rival  churches.  The 
great  Easter  question  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Rome  by  King  Oswi, 
who  seems  to  have  acted  as  umpire 
on  the  occasion;  and  the  decision 
was  submitted  to,  according  to 
the  chroniclers,  by  all  the  Celtic 
church  except  a  small  minority,  who 
still  held  with  Bishop  Colman  of 
Lindisfarne,  who  resigned  his  bish- 
opric rather  than  sanction  the  new 
usage.  The  recusants  in  Scotland 
maintained  their  ground  for  another 
generation,  when  they  too  gave  way; 
but  in  Cornwall  they  continued  the 
old  British  usage,  probably  up  to 
the  time  when  their  kinsmen  in 
Wales  at  last  adopted  the  reckoning 
of  the  strangers.  With  characteris- 
tic obstinacy,  these  last  held  out 
until  A.D.  770 ;  and  the  commotion 
which  the  change  excited  amongst 
them  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  items 
of  record,  few  and  far  between,  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  the  Chronicle 
of  tlie  Princes* 

*  Deusdedit  died  of  the  yellow  pesti- 
lence, which  carried  off  kings,  abbots, 
and  bishops,  and  desolated  half  Eng- 
land in  664;  and  a  fatality  might 
have  seemed  to  hang  over  the  Church 
when  his  successor,  going  to  Rome 
for  consecration,  died  there,  with 
most  of  his  company,  of  the  plague. 
Its  fortunes  rose  again  under  Theo- 
dorus  of  Tarsus — the  "  Philosopher," 


*  .Brut  y  Tywysogion  (Williams),  p.  7.  "Seven  hundred  and  seventy  was  the 
year  of  Christ  when  the  Easter  of  the  Britons  was  altered  by  the  command  of 
Elbod,  a  man  of  God."  Elbod  is  called  subsequently  "Archbishop  of  Gwynedd." 
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as  he  was  called — a  Greek  Church- 
man, who  had  conformed  to  the 
Latin  usages,  and  who  was  probably 
the  greatest  scholar  of  his  age.  He 
was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he 
was  consecrated;  but  he  lived  to 
administer  his  see  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  he  did  more  for 
the  English  Church  than  perhaps 
any  one  of  his  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors. "  He  converted  what  had 
been  a  missionary  station  into  an 
established  church."  He  under- 
took a  personal  tour  of  his  large 
diocese ;  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  parochial  system,  which  is  still 
the  blessing  of  England  — "  the 
cheapest  and  best  police,"  as  even 
politicians  have  called  it ;  he  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  the  episco- 
pate; his  book  of  canons  contains 
the  elementary  principles  of  our 
ecclesiastical  order ;  and  English 
scholarship  owes  its  rise  to  the 
school  which  he  at  once  established 
in  Augustine's  monastery  at  Canter- 
bury, under  the  presidency  of  Bene- 
dict Biscop,  and  afterwards  of  Had- 
rian— an  African  churchman,  who 
had  declined  the  archbishopric  in 
favour  of  Theodore,  and  whom  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury  describes  as  "  a 
fountain  of  letters  and  river  of 
arts/' 

The  system  of  education  pursued 
at  the  College  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  was  not  so  different  from  that 
now  in  use  at  our  public  schools  as 
might  be  supposed.  Of  course  the 
want  of  books  at  this  time  implied 
that  the  instruction  should  consist 
almost  entirely  of  catechetical  lec- 
turing. It  is  singular  that,  after 
the  lapse  of  twelve  hundred  years, 
a  return  to  the  form  of  teaching 
which  was  then  a  necessity  should 
have  appeared  to  some,  who  ought 
to  be  competent  judges,  a  panacea 
for  the  shortcomings  of  modern 
universities.  But  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
teaching  was  the  same  as  now.  It 
will  shock  some  readers,  no  doubt, 
and  comfort  others,  to  find  that 
Latin  verse-making  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  school  at  Canterbury, 
and  that  no  less  .than  a  hundred 
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different  kinds  of  metre  were  mas- 
tered by  diligent  scholars  like  Ad- 
helm,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Malms- 
bury  and  Bishop  of  Shelburne. 
No  wonder  that  when,  after  trying 
cloister  life  for  a  while  as  a  monk, 
he  went  back  to  his  cherished 
studies  under  Hadrian,  he  worked 
himself  into  a  fever  which  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  Our  modern 
public  schoolboys  may  congratu- 
late themselves  that  some  of  the 
hundred  measures  have  become  ob- 
solete, and  that  it  is  possible,  of  late, 
to  reach  a  bishopric  without  such  a 
terrible  amount  of  learning.  There 
is  reason  to  hope,  also,  that  other 
good  old-fashioned  helps  to  know- 
ledge had  not  yet  fallen  into  dis- 
repute ;  at  least  Dr  Hook  informs 
us  that,  in  the  monastery  on  the 
Coelian  Mount  at  Rome,  there  was 
preserved,  in  "  affectionate  remem- 
brance" of  Pope  Gregory,  amongst 
other  precious  relics,  "the  rod  with 
which  he  would  correct  the  inatten- 
tive ; "  and  no  doubt  there  were 
equally  interesting  reminiscences  at 
Canterbury.  Other  more  popular 
branches  of  education,  however, 
were  not  neglected.  Mental  arith- 
metic is  by  no  means  a  modern  art : 
it  was  practised  diligently  in  Theo- 
dorus's  schools,  as  was  also  a  some- 
what complicated  digital  system  of 
calculation  ;  for  the  convenient 
Arabic  numerals,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, had  not  yet  reached 
English  schools,  any  more  than 
printing  and  paper.  There  were 
brave  attempts  made,  also,  to  teach 
what  we  now  call  special  subjects, 
and  useful  knowledge  :  music,  as- 
tronomy, natural  philosophy,  and 
medicine,  had  each  their  turn.  The 
music  was  good  of  its  kind ;  of  the 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  they  kept  pace 
with  the  theories  of  the  day  ;  and 
medicine  is  still  so  much  an  ex- 
perimental art  amongst  ourselves, 
that  it  seems  quite  possible  that 
our  own  theory  and  practice  may 
appear  as  barbarous,  in  the  light  of 
future  discoveries,  as  that  of  the 
seventh  century  now  does  to  us.  If 
Archbishop  Theodore  declared  it  to 
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be  very  "indiscreet  and  unskilful" 
to  bleed  a  young  lady  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  moon,  he  was  so  far  a 
step  in  advance  of  most  surgeons  of 
the  passing  generation,  who  took 
lancet  ruthlessly  in  hand  on  every 
day  throughout  the  year  ;  while 
modern  science  carries  out  the 
archbishop's  idea  more  consistent- 
ly, and  pronounces  it  indiscreet 
and  unskilful  to  bleed  at  all,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 

The  collegians  of  Canterbury 
must  have  had  their  amusements 
as  well  as  their  studies ;  and  pro- 
bably of  the  same  active  kind  as 
those  which  have  been  the  delight 
of  English  youth  in  all  generations. 
We  may  give  a  fair  guess  at  them 
from  a  letter  of  Alcuin  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  young 
monks  at  Wearmouth.  He  issues 
a  monition  —  as  more  than  one 
Vice-Chancellor  has  done "  to  the 
undergraduates  of  a  modern  uni- 
versity— "  not  to  pursue  the  wind- 
ing mazes  of  hares,"  or — a  pro- 
fanity from  which  young  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  would  shrink — "  to 
dig  up  the  burrows  of  foxes." 

Archbishop  Theodore  is  also 
known  as  the  first  who  arranged 
into  a  regular  system — at  all  events 
in  the  Western  Church — the  prin- 
ciple of  vicarious  penance  for  sins 
committed  after  baptism.  The 
"  Penitential,"  which  he  now  drew 
up,  is  the  foundation  upon  which  has 
been  built  that  elaborate  structure 
of  religious  ethics  which  has  a  volu- 
minous literature  of  its  own,  and 
which  has  been  at  once  the  strength 
and  the  disgrace  of  Rome.  There 
is  this  to  be  remembered,  in  justice 
to  the  original  f  ramers  of  the  system 
by  which  it  has  been  thought  pos- 
sible to  compound  for  sin  by  a  pay- 
ment to  Heaven,  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  ancient  law  admitted  this  prin- 
ciple of  satisfaction.  Even  human 
life  had  its  fixed  price ;  and  the 
Saxon  code  laid  down  the  value  of 
each  individual  member  of  the  state 
with  great  precision.  Murder  was 
by  no  means  a  ruinous  indulgence 
for  a  rich  man  in  those  days,  pro- 
vided always  that  he  confined  him- 
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self  to  victims  of  a  cheap  quality. 
He  had  only  to  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  wehr-gild,  according  to  the  legal 
tariff,  and  the  state  was  satisfied 
that  justice  had  been  done.  Churls 
could  be  killed  at  the  rate  of  ten 
pounds  a-piece  ;  Welshmen,  and  we 
fear  Scots,  could  be  done  cheaper. 
But  archbishops  came  expensive  : 
thirty-six  times  that  amount,  as  for 
a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  was  held 
a  fair  equivalent.  An  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  indeed,  if  Hume's 
authorities  are  to  be  trusted,  had  a 
price  set  upon  his  head  higher  than 
a  king  of  Kent.  So,  also,  in  matters 
of  testimony,  a  thane's  oath  was  to 
be  taken  as  equal  to  that  of  six 
churls  ;  and  it  took  hard  swearing 
on  the  part  of  six  thanes  to  con- 
tradict a  king.  Where  such  a 
judicial  system  prevailed  without 
shocking  any  sense  of  natural  justice, 
and  money  could  not  only  screen 
the  powerful  offender  from  punish- 
ment, but  clear  him  from  guilt  in 
the  eyes  of  society,  the  application 
of  the  same  principle  to  spiritual 
matters  was  easy  and  natural  enough. 
It  was  right  that  there  should  be 
some  restitution  made  to  Heaven 
for  wrong  done ;  it  must  be  made 
by  prayer,  by  fasting,  and  by  alms- 
deeds.  Whatever  truth  there  was 
in  this  theory  of  penance  —  and 
there  was  surely  some — it  was  lost 
in  the  abuses  to  which  such  a  sys- 
tem naturally  led.  The  commuta- 
tion of  personal  punishment  for  a 
money  payment,  already  admitted 
in  secular  law,  found  its  place  natu- 
rally in  penitential  discipline ;  so 
that,  in  the  Canons  of  Edgar,  we 
have  actually  a  rule  given,  by  which 
a  rich  man  may  condense  a  fast  of 
seven  years,  enjoined  upon  him  as 
a  penance  by  the  church,  into  three 
days,  by  the  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic— for  as  seven  years  is  to  one 
man,  so  will  three  days  be  to  the 
necessary  number  of  men  whom  the 
penitent  is  to  provide,  aTid  pay  to 
fast  with  him  and  for  him.  It  is 
premised  that  this  rule  will  only  suit 
when  "the  sinner  is  a  powerful  man, 
and  well  provided  with  friends." 
Such  monstrous  corruptions  as 
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these  did  not  pass  unrebuked  by 
the  Saxon  Church  itself :  fifty  years 
afterwards,  at  the  synod  of  Clove- 
shoo,  the  system  of  vicarious  penance 
was  distinctly  reprobated  ;  but  it 
was  in  full  work  again  under  Dun- 
stan,  and  has  never  been  fairly 
purged  from  the  Roman  Church. 

Ten  successive  archbishops  had 
now  been  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ; 
seven  (the  last  was  Theodore)  lay 
in  the  porch ;  afterwards,  there 
being  no  more  room,  the  bodies 
were  deposited  within  the  church 
itself,  the  prejudice  against  intra- 
mural burial  appearing  to  have 
gradually  worn  out.  The  value 
attached  to  such  sacred  remains  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  monas- 
tery, in  consequence,  claimed  a  far 
higher  degree  of  sanctity  than  the 
cathedral.  But  now  the  see  was 
occupied  by  an  architectural  bishop. 
Cuthbert,  who  had  already  been 
busy  in  ornamenting  the  cathedral 
of  his  see  of  Hereford,  proceeded 
to  do  the  same  at  Canterbury.  He 
grew  attached  to  his  own  work;  and 
the  clergy  who  lived  there  with  him 
— his  "  family,"  as  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  them  called  in  those  days — took 
a  very  natural  pride  in  it  also.  Per- 
haps the  jealousy  with  which  they 
regarded  their  brethren  of  the  abbey, 
and  the  superior  holiness  which 
these  assumed  for  their  church  as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  saints,  was  equally 
natural.  Archbishop  Cuthbert  de- 
termined that  whatever  virtue  there 
might  be  iri  his  bones,  his  own 
cathedral  church  should  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  But  he  was  obliged 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution, 
for  the  monks  were  not  the  men  to 
forego  their  established  privileges 
without  a  struggle.  Dr  Hook  tells 
the  story  well : — > 

"  Cuthbert  felt  at  last  that  the  stroke 
of  death  was  upon  him,  and  the  clerks  of 
the  cathedral  were  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  their  archbishop.  They  came 
prepared,  as  usual  when  he  could  not 
attend  the  public  worship,  to  chant  the 
psalms  of  the  day,  and  to  read  the  com- 
fortable words  of  Scripture.  He  then 
confided  to  the  whole  body  the  plan  of 
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proceeding  which  lie  had  before  devised 
to  give  the  cathedral  a  triumph  over  the 
insolent  Augustinians.  The  grateful 
canons,  clerks,  and  servants,  adhered 
strictly  to  his  injunctions.  A  mys- 
terious silence  was  kept  as  to  the  arch- 
bishop's state  of  health.  It  was  known 
that  he  was  ill,  but  whether  the  illness 
was  to  be  unto  death  no  one  was  pre- 
pared to  say.  At  length  the  cathedral 
bell  was  heard  to  give  out  its  solemn 
sound.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  pass- 
ing bell,  and  many  a  devout  knee  was 
bent  in  private,  and  many  a  prayer 
uttered  for  the  soul  of  the  spiritual 
father  who  was  now  passing  to  his 
account.  "When  at  last  the  knell 
sounded,  the  monks  of  St  Augustine, 
with  solemn  step  and  slow,  paced  through, 
the  city  to  bear  the  body  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  monastery,  until,  arriving 
at  the  archbishop's  palace,  they  were 
received  by  the  cathedral  party  with 
shouts  of  ridicule  and  triumph.  The 
archbishop  had  been  carefully  laid  in 
the  grave  prepared  for  him  in  the  cathe- 
dral, three  days  before  the  bell  announced 
his  death.  His  chapter  had  borne  him 
to  his  last  home  at  midnight.  They 
were  watching  at  his  grave  when  the 
cathedral  bell  at  last  gave  sound.  It 
startled  their  consciences;  they  almost 
felt  at  first  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of 
a  crime ;  but  the  feeling  was  moment- 
ary, and  in  the  deep  tone  of  the  bell 
they  heard  their  triumph  proclaimed." 

Subsequent  events  proved  that 
the  cathedral  party  had  not  over- 
rated the  spirit  of  their  rivals. 
When  the  next  archbishop's  death 
was  expected,  the  monks  and  their 
retainers  waited  under  arms,  their 
abbot  at  their  head,  determined  to 
seize  the  body  and  bury  it  within 
their  own  walls.  But  again  the 
clergy  of  the  chapter  outwitted  them 
by  a  similar  stratagem.  The  monks 
were  furious  ;  and  their  abbot, 
Jaenbert,  threatened  an  appeal  to 
the  Pope,  and  vengeance  temporal 
and  spiritual.  The  chapter  seem 
to  have  had  more  wit  than  courage; 
they  stopped  Jaenbert's  mouth  by 
electing  him  archbishop,  and  they 
allowed  him  to  be  buried  at  St 
Augustine's.  He  took  the  precau- 
tion of  being  carried  into  the  mon- 
astery before  his  death.  But  he  was 
the  last  of  the  line  who  rests  there. 

Dr  Hook  observes  with  truth, 
that,  although  the  sanctity  of  the 
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relics  and  the  prestige  attached  to 
their  possession  were  the  chief 
motives  to  these  faction-fights  over 
the  deceased  archbishops,  there  were 
other  less  romantic  considerations 
at  work.  Kings  and  earls,  as  well 
as  churchmen,  came  to  be  buried  ; 
and  large  gifts  were  made  to  the 
religious  house,  not  only  of  money 
and  gems,  of  which  the  Dean  quotes 
instances,  but  of  lands.  We  are 
afraid  the  authorities  of  the  cloister 
were  not  always  very  particular  as 
to  the  personal  sanctity  of  those  to 
whom  they  gave  burial  under  these 
circumstances.  The  monks  of  Abing- 
don,  as  we  read  in  their  Chronicle, 
which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has 
lately  given  us,  buried  a  lady  "with 
great  honours,  in  the  cloister  in 
front  of  the  church  door,"  who  had 
no  better  claim  to  such  distinction 
than  having  been  "concubince  loco" 
to  King  Henry  I. ;  *  but  a  son  of 
hers  gave  them  Langford  Mill  as  a 
"  soul  -  sceat."  Even  though  an 
archbishop's  burial  might  bring  in 
neither  lands  nor  money,  his  bones 
had  a  value  besides  their  sanctity  ; 
they  might  work  miracles  ]  it  was 
hard  if  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  do  that  much  for  their  own 
cathedral ;  and  those  who  came  to 
be  healed  at  his  shrine  would  not 
come  empty-handed. 

It  was  during  Jaenbert's  primacy 
— not  otherwise  memorable — that 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  victorious  battles,  reduced 
the  kingdoms  of  Northumberland, 
Kent,  and  Wessex.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  making  him- 
self a  sovereign  prince  in  Kent,  as  a 
feudatory  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
he  applied  for  aid.  It  was  not 
given,  however  ;  and  Offa  punished 
his  rebellious  subject — for  such  he 
considered  him — in  a  very  charac- 
teristic manner.  He  determined 
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to  have  an  archbishop  of  his  own 
for  Mercia.  He  pronounced  in  full 
witanagemot,  that  Lichfield  hence- 
forth was  an  archbishopric,  and  for 
its  endowment  he  confiscated  all  the 
property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury 
within  the  territory  of  Mercia.  He 
applied  to  Pope  Hadrian  for  a 
pallium,  and  obtained  it;  but  he 
had  to  pay  dear  for  it,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  Pope  now,  for  the 
first  time,  got  a  footing  for  two 
legates  in  England,  ostensibly  to 
assist  in  regulating  the  disordered 
affairs  of  the  Church.  They  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Offa's  new  arch- 
bishop ;  and  the  King  of  Mercia,  in 
the  gratitude  of  his  heart,  volun- 
teered to  become  an  actual  sub- 
scriber to  the  expenses  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  charge  called  "Peter's  pence." 
Lichfield  continued  for  many  years 
to  be  a  provocation  to  Canterbury ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  terrible 
Offa  had  gone  the  way  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  a  more  energetic  pre- 
late had  succeeded  Jaenbert,  that 
the  supremacy  was  finally  restored 
to  Canterbury,  and  the  rival  arch- 
bishop was  reduced  once  more  to  a 
suffragan. 

There  was  peace,  and,  Dr  Hook 
thinks,  "  episcopal  indolence,"  at 
Canterbury  for  the  next  fifty  years. 
But  troubles  enough  were  coming. 
During  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  pagan  Danes  were 
sweeping  over  England  like  a  hurri- 
cane ;  coming  in  gusts,  with  an 
occasional  lull  between,  to  return 
with  fresh  strength,  and  carrying 
destruction  wherever  they  went. 
The  monastic  chroniclers  have  ex- 
hausted a  copious  vocabulary  of 
Scripture  curses  upon  those  terrible 
spoilers ;  for  the  religious  houses 
were  a  tempting  prey,  and  the 
Vikings  cared  little  for  archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  alive  or  dead.  They 


*  Chronicon.  Monast.  de  Abbendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  This  chronicle  gives  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  struggles  between  the  canons  and  the  monks  at  Canterbury  for 
the  bodies  of  the  archbishops.  The  canons  of  St  Frideswide,  in  Oxford,  carried  off 
the  parson  of  St  Aldate's  alive,  when  he  was  in  extremis,  that  lie  might  die  in  tlie 
habit  of  their  order,  and  they  might  possess,  not  his  bones  (they  would  not  be 
worth  so  much  as  an  archbishop's),  but  his  benefice.  The  brethren  of  Abingdon, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  the  reversion,  were  very  indignant. — See  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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had  a  sufficient  respect,  however, 
for  an  archbishop's  head  when  it 
appeared  upon  his  gold  or  silver 
coinage ;  and  Dr  Hook  considers 
that  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  both  the  monastery  and  the 
cathedral  escaped  comparatively  un- 
harmed when  the  city  was  twice 
pillaged  by  these  invaders,  is  to  be 
found  in  this — that  the  then  arch- 
bishop, Ceolnoth,  is  remarkable  for 
having  exercised  his  privilege  of 
coining  to  an  extent  far  beyond  his 
predecessors,  if  the  number  and 
varieties  of  his  coin  still  in  exist- 
ence is  to  be  taken  as  evidence ; 
that,  in  short,  he  bought  off  his 
cathedral,  as  Ethelred  (by  advice  of 
a  subsequent  archbishop)  is  said  to 
have  done  his  kingdom.  Still,  Can- 
terbury did  suffer.  The  next  arch- 
bishop found  that  the  Danes  had 
been  root-and-branch  reformers  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  had  sup- 
pressed the  canonries  effectually. 
The  canons  had  all  fled  :  St  Augus- 
tine's monastery  was  turned  into  a 
fortress,  and  watch  and  ward  took 
precedence  of  psalms  and  vigils. 
But  Alfred  was  now  king ;  and 
though  these  were  bitter  times  for 
the  Saxons,  monks  or  laymen,  a 
series  of  defeats  was  training  him 
for  victory.  At  last  it  came — that 
great  battle  of  Ethandun,  which 
broke  the  Danish  power  at  one  blow, 
as  the  Saxon  chroniclers  tell  us,  but 
which  certainly  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
partition.  Perhaps  the  best  test  of 
its  being  really  a  decisive  victory  for 
Alfred  is,  that  Guthrum  and  his 
chiefs  consented  to  adopt  the  reli- 
gion of  their  conquerors.  They  were 
all  baptised,  and  "  the  archbishop," 
says  the  Dean,  with  zealous  church- 
manship,  "had  the  satisfaction  of 
blessing  an  united  flock."  We  con- 
fess we  cannot  share  his  enthusiasm 
at  these  wholesale  conversions  and 
political  baptisms.  But  he  avails 
himself  of  a  pause  in  his  history  to 
make  a  remark  which  will  apply 
largely  to  all  religious  records,  and 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  read  them. 
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"  A  great  part  of  the  effects  of  the 
Gospel  must  always  remain  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  men,  and  can 
find  no  place  in  history.  They  are  not 
made  known  to  us  by  the  "biographers 
of  the  present  age,  or  the  legends  of  ages 
past.  When  -a  man  knows  that  he  is  an 
object  of  admiration  to  those  around 
him,  it  must  always  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  preserve  his  Christian  simplicity 
of  character ;  and  legends  and  biogra- 
phies, very  useful  in  their  way,  record, 
for  the  most  part,  the  modes  of  action, 
and  the  death-bed  scenes,  which  are 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  age,  or  the  conventionalities 
of  the  existing  religious  world. — It  is 
in  little  unrelatable  acts  of  pure  disin- 
terested piety,  in  persons  not  canonised 
in  their  life,  or  in  their  death,  that  the 
real  power  of  the  Gospel  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  eye  which  looks  beneath 
the  surface." 

The  author  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
praises  of  Alfred.  He  does  not  go 
so  far,  indeed,  as  to  claim  for  him 
what  we  find  stated  in  a  modern 
summary,  that  he  founded  our  mili- 
tia, our'navy,  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  trial 
by  jury ;  but,  after  quoting  Gib- 
bon's ascription  to  him  of  "  the 
virtues  of  an  Antoninus,  the  learn- 
ing and  wisdom  of  a  Caesar,  and  the 
legislative  spirit  of  a  Lycurgus," — 
"we  make  an  addition,"  says  the 
Dean,  "  the  grace  of  an  apostle  !  " 

It  is  not  the  first  time,  though  Dr 
Hook  may  not  have  been  aware  of 
it,  that  Alfred  has  had  a  place  as- 
signed him  amongst  the  apostles. 
Our  author's  dictum  has  been  illus- 
trated— we  can  hardly  say  confirmed 
• — by  the  monk,  whoever  he  was,  who 
wrote  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon 
before  quoted.  "  He  was  a  Judas 
among  the  twelve,"  says  the  Bene- 
dictine, speaking  of  this  pattern 
monarch,  "  heaping  evil  upon  evil 
upon  us."  *  The  poor  monks  of 
Abingdon  say  they  found  him  worse 
than  the  very  Danes  ;  for  he  robbed 
them  of  what  poor  tenements  they 
had  left,  and  built  himself  an  "  cedi- 
ficium"  of  some  kind  on  their  pro- 
perty. Subsequent  charters  of  kings 
Edred  and  Edwy,  granted  to  the 
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house,  recite  this  spoliation  as  an 
acknowledged  fact — a  deed  of  "  dia- 
bolical avarice,"  which  they  are  fain 
to  undo  ;  arid  William  of  Malms- 
bury — quite  an  independent  witness 
— confirms  the  story.  Alfred  has 
had  so  much  more  than  justice  done 
to  him  by  most  writers,  that  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  advocatus  diaboli 
should  be  heard  in  his  case  when 
he  has  anything  to  say. 

It  is  as  hard  to  gather  the  true 
character  of  a  monarch  from  these 
monastic  writers  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  of  the  policy  of  a  modern 
statesman  from  the  leading  articles 
of  a  violent  party  newspaper.  There 
is  no  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  Edgar 
was  a  profligate ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  forty-seven  monaster- 
ies, and  "  the  grateful  monks  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  of  godliness."  They 
did  indeed.  Florence  of  Worcester 
speaks  of  him  in  the  same  fervent 
style  that  Mr  Gibbon  and  Dr  Hook 
use  of  Alfred,  calling  him  the 
"  flower  and  glory  of  England,"  and 
comparing  him  to  Komulus,  Cyrus 
the  Great,  Alexander,  Artaxerxes, 
and  Charlemagne — to  whom  our 
Abingdon  friend  adds  "  David." 
It  is  possible  to  hope  that,  in  his 
sensual  and  impetuous  character, 
there  was  an  under-current  of  better 
feeling — that  there  was  a  conscience 
which  continually  prompted  him  to 
repentance,  in  the  only  form  in 
which  repentance  was  then  under- 
stood by  kings.  He  was  only  six- 
teen when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  his  reign  brought  good  days  for 
England.  But  the  king  de  facto  was 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  That 
dream  of  royal  power  which  had 
once  tempted  Jaenbert  was  fulfilled 
in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  to 
Dunstan.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  ruled  the  kingdom — "  Eng- 
land's breast  -  plate,"  as  he  was 
called  ;  for  though  his  own  primacy 
lasted  only  twenty-eight,  he  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  all  the  acts  of  his 
predecessor,  Odo  the  Dane,  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  son,  and  a  son  to 
whose  superior  genius  he  yielded 
with  a  paternal  satisfaction.  King 
Edgar's  rescripts,  which  began  with 
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the  form — "  I  and  my  archbishop" 
— would  have  been  more  correctly 
worded  "  My  archbishop  and  I." 
Dr  Hook  discusses  with  fairness  and 
ability  a  character  upon  which  un- 
measured praise  or  blame  has  been 
usually  heaped,  according  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  historian.  It  was 
natural  that  the  foremost  man  in  the 
great  battle  between  the  Benedic- 
tines and  the  seculars  should  be  both 
canonised  and  execrated.  Our  read- 
ers will  gladly  spare  us  from  repro- 
ducing the  controversy.  Be  he  what 
he  might  besides,  Dunstan  was  the 
giant  of  his  age;  and  Dr  Hook  justly 
ranks  him  with  Becket  and  Kiche- 
lieu.  If  he  was  an  "  unscrupulous 
politician,"  unscrupulous  is  the  na- 
tural adjective  of  politics.  He  was 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  well-read 
theologian,  a  sculptor,  a  musician, 
an  artist,  a  geometrician,  and  a 
worker  in  gold  and  silver.  If  he 
ruled  princes,  he  could  make  cour- 
tiers mad  with  jealousy  by  the  softer 
talents  which  are  said  to  win  ladies' 
hearts.  No  wonder  that  his  rivals 
whispered  of  him  that  he  knew 
more  than  any  Christian  ought  to 
know  ;  that  he  had  learned  the  old 
sinful  heathen  spells  that  lay  buried, 
as  all  men  knew,  in  the  charmed 
island  of  Avalon,  and  which  had 
doubtless  been  revived  in  the  college 
of  Glastonbury — the  Eton  of  those 
days,  where  Dunstan  had  been  edu- 
cated, and  which  gave  seven  arch- 
bishops to  Canterbury.  Of  the 
miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have 
worked,  and  of  his  personal  conflicts 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  we 
think  it  would  have  been  more  judi- 
cious not  to  have  attempted  any 
philosophical  explanation.  Chronic 
brain-fever — the  wonders  of  ventri- 
loquism— the  ^Eolian  harp — and  un- 
suspected mechanical  science,  have 
all  been  suggested  as  solutions  more 
ingenious  than  satisfactory.  The 
imagination  of  the  ignorant  will 
always  be  busy  with  the  superna- 
tural, half  inventing  and  half  be- 
lieving. Dr  Hook  himself  must 
have  found  it  so,  if  he  has  had  any 
experience  amongst  the  rustic  "  An- 
glo-Saxons" even  of  his  own  more 
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educated  generation.  Miracles  are 
recorded  by  them  still  as  within 
their  own  experience,  and  not 
always  with  intentional  falsehood. 
Dunstan  in  some  degree  outlived 
his  power,  and  the  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded found  weaker  counsellors, 
and  paid  the  penalty  in  Dane-gelt 
and  other  troubles.  He  was  buried 
in  his  cathedral,  "  deep  under 
ground,  with  a  pyramid  over  him, 
and  at  his  head  the  matin  altar  ; " 
but  five  hundred  years  afterwards 
the  monks  of  Glastonbury  set  up  a 
claim  to  the  possession  of  his  bones, 
which  led  to  a  correspondence  be- 
tween their  abbot  and  the  then 
primate  of  Canterbury  ;  each  warn- 
ing the  other — of  course  in  the  most 
friendly  manner — against  the  "scan- 
dal, superstition,  and  confusion" 
likely  to  arise  from  such  a  mistake ; 
and  both  very  successful  in  convinc- 
ing— themselves. 

One  more  archbishop,  and  we 
have  done.  He  was  a  generation 
later  than  Dunstan ;  like  him  a 
stanch  Benedictine,  but  as  differ- 
ent a  character  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  in  those  terrible 
days  when  the  Danes  were  again 
carrying ,  fire  and  sword  through 
England  in  revenge  for  the  treachery 
of  St  Brice's  Day,  that  Elphege, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  advanced 
to  the  primacy ;  a  man  "  abundant 
in  alms-deeds,  and  a  rebuker  of  the 
rich — severe  to  others,  but  severer 
to  himself."  The  Danes  sat  down 
before  Canterbury.  Friends  urged 
him  to  fly,  as  archbishops  had  done 
before;  but  he  refused.  Nor  did 
he  take  mace  in  hand  instead  of  his 
crosier,  as  his  predecessor  Odo  had 
done  without  reproach.  But  he  too 
had  a  warfare  to  accomplish.  Daily 
he  was  at  his  post  in  his  cathedral, 
administering  the  sacred  elements 
to  the  defenders  of  the  walls.  There 
was  treachery  at  work  within  ;  and 
by  such  help  the  Danes,  infuriated 
by  the  long  resistance,  rushed  at 
last  upon  their  prey.  All  the  hor- 
rors of  a  city  sacked  by  barbarians 
followed.  The  archbishop  stood  his 
ground,  and  offered  himself  as  a 
victim  instead  of  the  women  and 
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children.  But  the  conquerors  kept 
him  in  the  hope  of  a  ransom,  which 
they  fixed  at  three  thousand  pieces 
of  silver.  His  friends  assured  him 
it  could  be  raised,  impoverished  as 
they  were ;  the  church  plate  through- 
out the  province  should  be  sold  if 
needful.  Again  he  refused ;  not  for 
him  should  the  treasures  of  the 
church  be  given  to  heathens.  At 
last  his  captors  held  a  great  feast, 
which  was  enlivened  by  a  cargo  of 
southern  wine. 

"  The  archbishop  was  sent  for  to  make 
them  sport.  'Money,  bishop,  money,' 
was  the  cry  which  resounded  on  all  sides, 
as  he  was  hurried  into  the  hall.  Breath- 
less from  fatigue,  he  sat  down  for  a  short 
time,  in  silence.  '  Money,  money,'  was 
still  the  cry.  '  Your  ransom,  bishop, 
your  ransom.'  Having  now  recovered 
his  breath,  the  archbishop  rose  with 
dignity,  and  all  were  attentive  to  hear 
whether  a  promise  of  money  for  his  ran- 
som would  be  made.  '  Silver  and  gold,' 
he  said,  '  have  I  none  ;  what  is  mine  to 
give,  I  freely  offer,  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  true  God.  Him  it  is  my  duty  to 
preach  ;  and  if  you  heed  not  my  call  to 
repentance,  from  His  justice  you  will  not 
escape. '  Some  one  more  heartless  than 
the  rest  here  threw  an  ox  bone  with  all 
his  force  at  the  defenceless  old  man,  and 
amidst  shouts  of  laughter  the  cowardly 
example  was  followed.  The  missiles, 
which  the  floor  plentifully  supplied, 
were  hurled  at  him,  till  he  fell  in  an 
agony  of  pain,  but  not  dead.  There  was 
standing  by,  a  Dane,  whom  Elphege  had 
baptised  and  confirmed  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  knew  not  how  to  assist  his 
spiritual  father,  but  he  was  moved  by 
feelings  of  pity  and  compassion.  It  is 
clear  that  he  revolved  in  his  mind  what 
step  he  would  take  if  his  favourite  war- 
horse  were  mortally  wounded ;  and  know- 
ing that  in  such  a  case,  he  would,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  put  him  out  of  his 
pain,  he  lifted  up  his  battle  axe,  and  as 
an  act  of  Christian  charity,  clave  in 
twain  the  skull  of  Elphege,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury." 

His  bones  lie  side  by  side  with 
Duristan's  at  Canterbury,  carried 
there  by  King  Canute  with  great 
honours,  ten  years  after ;  and  stub- 
born indeed  must  be  the  English 
puritan  who  grudges  him  his  title 
of  Saint.  He  was  something  more, 
at  all  events — by  Dr  Hook's  leave 
— than  our  "  ordinary  Christians," 
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and  claims  something  more  than 
"  the  homage  of  a  charitable  re- 
spect." 

The  Dean  has  much  to  say  about 
Stigand,  whose  character  he  warmly 
vindicates  from  the  charge  of  time- 
serving which  has  been  alleged 
against  him;  but  the  volume  closes 
with  the  accession  of  the  conqueror, 
and  the  last  Saxon  archbishop's  life 
was  cast  in  too  eventful  a  period  to 
be  dismissed  in  a  sketch.  If  the 
succeeding  volumes  of  this  biogra- 
phical history  do  not  disappoint  the 
promise  of  the  first,  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  having  at  least  called 
their  attention  to  them. 

Amongst  the  points  of  minor  in- 
terest of  these  pages,  it  is  amus- 
ing to  note  how  the  world  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  civil  is  given  to 
repeat  itself.  When  we  read  of  the 
first  (Italian)  Bishop  of  London 
being  startled  out  of  his  propriety 
by  the  sight  of  "  wax  lights  burn- 
ing on  the  altar"  (p.  95),  we  feel 
almost  as  puzzled  for  the  moment 
as  he  was,  and  are  inclined  to  fancy 
that  the  writer  must  have  worked 
up  a  portion  of  a  modern  newspaper 
paragraph  by  mistake.  When  Had- 
rian, in  the  seventh  century,  sub- 
mits to  have  "  the  licentious  pro- 
lixity of  his  beard  curtailed,"  before 
he  ventures  to  present  himself  to 
the  English  bishops, — or  Archbishop 
Richard,  in  his  canons,  five  hundred 
years  later,  decrees  that  "  clerks 
that  wear  long  hair  are  to  be  clip- 
ped by  tJie  archdeacon,  even  against 
tJieir  will" — we  wonder  whether  a 
modern  prelate  was  aware  that  he 
had  such  good  medieval  authority, 
and  whether  future  archdeacons  are 
likely  to  have  this  shearing  of  the 
flock  imposed  upon  them  as  an  ad- 
dition to  their  duties  1  The  modern 
caricature  which  represents  the  rec- 
tor as  sleek  and  well-fleshed,  the 
curate  lean  and  pale,  might  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  days  when, 
according  to  the  canonical  rule  of 
Chrodegang,  Archbishop  of  Metz, 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  to  be 
allowed  three  cups  of  wine  at  dinner, 
and  subdeacons  only  two.  There 
was  the  same  tendency  then  as  now 
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to  mark  certain  doctrinal  peculiari- 
ties by  little  clerical  fancies  of  cos- 
tume. The  scissors  did  for  the  hair 
what  it  does  now  in  the  tailor's 
hands  for  the  clerical  coat  and 
waistcoat.  The  varieties  of  the  ton- 
sure marked  those  ecclesiastical  dif- 
ferences which  sundry  forms  of  cle- 
rical costume  now  affect  to  represent 
less  successfully.  And  as  we  are 
told  that  there  is,  or  was,  a  certain 
coat  considered  correct  by  High- 
Churchmen,  which  profane  tailors 
knew  in  the  trade  as  an  "  M.B." 
(Mark  of  the  Beast),  so  we  read  that 
the  Italians,  who  shaved  their  heads 
after  what  they  held  to  be  the  ton- 
sure of  St  Peter,  accused  their  op- 
ponents of  wearing  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  "  the  mark  of  Simon 
Magus."  Even  in  those  remote 
ages  there  were  Ladies'  Colleges, 
where  the  Abbess  Hildelidis  and 
her  scholars  could  read  Latin  (De 
laudibus  Virginitatis),  and  even  un- 
derstand the  Grsecisms  of  the  author, 
and  bishops  died  of  the  gout. 

There  is  one  great  fact  which  re- 
ceives strong  incidental  confirma- 
tion from  several  scattered  notices 
in  this  volume,  and  which  has  been 
kept  very  much  in  the  background, 
intentionally  or  not,  by  the  old  eccle- 
siastical historians.  It  is  the  extent 
to  which  paganism  continued  to 
retain  its  hold  upon  the  inner 
heart  of  the  population  long  after 
they  had  professed  a  nominal  Chris- 
tianity. The  wholesale  conversions 
under  the  preaching  of  Augustine, 
Paulinus,  Wilfred,  and  others,  and 
the  ready  relapse  into  heathenism 
when  the  pressure  was  withdrawn, 
would  be  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  conversion  was  in  danger 
of  being  superficial.  But  the  in- 
definite amount  of  the  old  belief 
still  surviving  even  in  those  whose 
new  profession  was  sincere,  who 
accounted  themselves  Christians, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  were  so, — 
the  leaven  of  Paganism  which  ran 
through  the  whole  of  popular  me- 
dieval Christianity, — is  a  note- 
worthy point  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory which  deserves  fuller  inquiry. 
It  was  not  merely  that  Christian 
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teachers  interpreted  liberally  Pope 
Gregory's  advice  to  Augustine — to 
adapt  the  idol  temples  to  Christian 
worship,  to  change  the  idol  sacri- 
fices into  feasts  of  dedication,  and, 
in  short,  to  make  the  transition  to 
the  purer  faith  as  little  abrupt  as 
might  be, — it  was  not  only  that 
complaisant  genealogists  placed 
Woden  in  the  scriptural  pedigree  as 
a  descendant  of  Adam — or  zealots 
like  Boniface  thought  that  it  was 
enough  to  set  up  a  saint's  image  in- 
stead of  a  mythological  idol — there 
was  abundant  heathenism  besides, 
which  held  its  ground  side  by  side 
with  a  form  of  Christian  belief. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  perpetual 
warnings  against  pagan  observances, 
"  auguries,  phylacteries,  and  incan- 
tations;" Odo's  canons  allude  to 
"magical  illusions;"  offerings  to 
the  devil  were  common  enough  to 
warrant  a  specific  enactment  against 
them  in  the  "  Dooms  "  of  Wihtraed ; 
the  homilies  of  ^Elfric  speak  of  the 
heathen  superstitions  still  common 
at  burials;  King  Edgar,  with  all 
his  forty-seven  monasteries,  is  more 
than  suspected  of  an  attempt  to 
bring  Woden  into  fashion  again ; 
and  Dunstan's  canons  call  upon  the 
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priests  to  extinguish  heathenism, 
especially  "the  worship  of  foun- 
tains, groves,  ellens  (elder  trees), 
and  also  many  trees  of  divers  sorts, 
and  stones."  A  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  prevalence  of  this 
pagan  deification  of  the  powers  of 
nature  may  be  seen  in  that  well- 
known  cycle  of  romance  which  is  as- 
sociated with  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  where  a  fanciful  Christianity 
is  strangely  blended  with  the 
imagery  of  an  eastern  fairy-tale — 
where  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury sings  the  mass  in  one  chapter, 
and  the  wicked  Queen  Morgaine 
turns  the  whole  company  into 
stones  in  the  next.  These  relics  of 
paganism  hang  about  us  still,  em- 
bodied in  our  language,  even  in 
such  semi-religious  terms  as  Easter, 
Lent,  Yule,  Beltane,  &c.,  and  exer- 
cising an  influence,  far  more  power- 
ful perhaps  than  we  are  aware  of, 
in  some  of  our  rustic  superstitions. 
Within  the  present  generation  chil- 
dren have  been  passed  through  a 
cleft  ash  tree  for  the  cure  of  fits,  a 
genuine  vestige  of  Saxon  heathen- 
dom. The  "  Devil's  claw  "  has  left 
its  mark  elsewhere  besides  on  the 
wall  of  St  Pancras. 
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JUDICIAL  PUZZLES. — SPENCER   COWPER  S   CASE. 


AT  the  summer  assizes  at  Hert- 
ford, on  the  16th  of  July  1699,  a 
young  barrister,  rising  into  emi- 
nence in  his  profession,  the  son  of  a 
baronet  of  ancient  family,  who  was 
one  of  the  representatives,  and  the 
brother  of  a  King's  Counsel,  who 
was  the  other  representative  of  the 
town  in  Parliament,  held  up  his 
hand  at  the  bar  to  answer  a  charge 
of  murder.  It  was  not  for  blood, 
shed  in  an  angry  brawl  —  it  was 
not  for  vindicating  his  honour  by 
his  sword  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
that  Spencer  Cowper  was  arraigned. 
He  was  accused  of  having  deliber- 
ately murdered  a  woman,  whose 
only  fault  was  having  loved  him 
too  devotedly,  and  trusted  him  too 
implicitly.  He  was  called  upon  to 
plead  to  a  charge  which,  if  proved, 
would  not  only  consign  his  body  to 
the  gibbet,  but  his  name  to  eternal 
infamy. 

Sarah  Stout  was  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  Quaker  maltster  in  the 
town  of  Hertford.  Her  father  was 
an  active  and  influential  supporter 
of  the  Cowpers  at  the  elections, 
and  the  kind  of  intimacy  which 
ordinarily  takes  place  under  such 
circumstances  arose  between  the 
families.  Attentions,  highly  flat- 
tering no  doubt  to  their  vanity, 
were  paid  to  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  tradesman  by  the  ladies  of  the 
baronet's  family;  and  an  intimacy 
arose  between  Spencer  Cowper  and 
Sarah,  which  did  not  cease  when 
she  was  left  an  orphan  upon  the 
death  of  her  father,  and  he  became 
the  husband  of  another  woman.  He 
managed  the  little  fortune  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  her;  he 
occasionally  took  up  his  abode 
(whether  as  a  guest  or  a  lodger 
does  not  appear)  at  her  mother's 
house,  when  business  called  him  to 
Hertford;  and  he  unhappily  inspired 
her  with  a  violent,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  a  fatal  passion. 

Never  did  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
verb, "  Cucullus  non  facit  mona- 


chum,"  or  rather,  in  this  case,  mona- 
cham,  receive  a  stronger  confirma- 
tion than  from  the  story  of  poor 
Sarah  Stout.  Stormy  passions  beat 
under  the  dove-coloured  bodice,  and 
flashed  from  the  eyes  which  were 
shaded  by  the  close  white  cap  and 
poke  bonnet  of  the  Quakeress.  Her 
whole  heart  and  soul  were  given  to 
Spencer  Cowper.  A  man  of  sense 
and  honour  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, at  once  have  broken  off 
the  connection,  and  saved  the  girl, 
at  the  cost  of  some  present  suffering, 
from  future  guilt  and  misery.  A 
man  of  weak  determination  and 
kind  feelings  might  have  got  hope- 
lessly involved  in  attempting  to 
avoid  inflicting  pain.  Cowper  did 
neither.  He  carried  on  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  her  under 
feigned  names,  and  received  letters 
from  her  breathing  the  most  ardent 
passion,  which  he  displayed  amongst 
his  profligate  associates.  He  intro- 
duced a  friend  to  her  as  a  suitor, 
and  then  betrayed  to  that  friend  the 
secrets  which,  above  all  others,  a 
man  of  honour  is  bound  to  guard 
with  the  strictest  fidelity.  He  be- 
haved as  ill  as  a  man  could  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  the 
13th  of  March,  the  first  day  of  the 
spring  assizes  of  1699,  Spencer 
Cowper  arrived  in  Hertford,  travel- 
ling (as  was  then  the  custom  of  the 
bar)  on  horseback.  He  went  direct 
to  the  house  of  Mrs  Stout,  where  he 
was  expected,  in  consequence  of  a  let- 
ter which  had  been  written,  announc- 
ing his  intended  visit.  He  was  asked 
to  alight,  but  declined  to  do  so,  as 
he  wished  to  show  himself  in  the 
town.  He  promised,  however,  to 
send  his  horse,  and  to  come  himself 
to  dinner.  This  promise  he  kept, 
and  having  dined  with  Mrs  Stout 
and  her  daughter,  he  left  the  house 
about  four  o'clock,  saying  that  he 
had  business  in  the  town,  but  that 
he  would  return  in  the  evening. 
At  nine  he  returned,  asked  for  pen, 
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ink,  and  paper  to  write  to  his  wife, 
and  had  his  supper.  Mrs  Stout, 
the  mother,  went  to  bed,  leaving 
Spencer  Cowper  and  her  daughter 
together,  orders  having  been  given 
to  make  a  fire  in  his  room.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock  Sarah  called 
the  servant -girl,  and,  in  Cowper' s 
hearing,  desired  her  to  warm  his 
bed.  She  went  up-stairs  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  Spencer  Cowper 
and  Sarah  alone  in  the  parlour  to- 
gether. As  she  went  up-stairs  she 
heard  the  house  clock  (which  was 
half  an  hour  too  fast)  strike  eleven. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, she  heard  the  house -door 
shut  to,  and,  supposing  that  Cow- 
per had  gone  out  to  post  his  letter, 
she  remained  warming  his  bed  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 
She  then  went  down  stairs,  and 
found  that  both  Spencer  Cowper 
and  her  young  mistress  were  gone. 
The  mother  could  not  be  examined 
upon  the  trial  as  she  was  a  Quaker, 
and  could  not  take  an  oath.  The 
account  of  the  transactions  of  that 
day,  therefore,  rests  solely  upon  the 
evidence  of  Sarah  Walker,  the  ser- 
vant, who  deponed  as  follows  : — 

"May  it  please  you,  my  Lord,  on 
Friday  before  the  last  assizes,  Mr  Cowper's 
wife  sent  a  letter  to  Mrs  Stout,  that  she 
might  expect  Mr  Cowper  at  the  assize 
time  ;  and  therefore  we  expected  Mr 
Cowper  at  that  time,  and  accordingly 
provided ;  and  as  he  came  in  with  the 
judges,  she  asked  him  if  he  would  alight  ? 
He  said,  '  No  ;  by  reason  I  came  in 
later  than  usual,  I  will  go  into  the  town 
and  show  myself,'  but  he  would  send  his 
horse  presently.  She  asked  him  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  would  come, 
because  they  would  stay  for  him  ?  He 
said  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  would 
send  her  word  ;  and  she  thought  he  had 
forgot,  and  sent  me  down  to  know 
whether  he  would  please  to  come  ?  He 
said  he  had  business,  and  he  could  not 
come  just  then  ;  but  he  came  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  and 
dined  there,  and  he  went  away  at  four 
o'clock  ;  and  then  my  mistress  asked 
him  if  he  would  lie  there  ?  And  he 
answered  yes,  and  he  came  at  night  about 
nine  ;  and  he  sat  talking  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
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paper,  for  that,  as  he  said,  he  was  to 
write  to  his  wife  ;  which  was  brought 
him,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  ;  and  then  my 
mistress  went  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  for  supper  ?  He  said  milk, 
by  reason  he  had  made  a  good  dinner ;  and 
I  got  him  his  supper,  and  he  eat  it ;  after 
she  called  me  in  again,  and  they  were 
talking  together,  and  then  she  bid  me 
make  a  fire  in  his  chamber  ;  and  when  I 
had  done  so,  I  came  and  told  him  of  it,  and 
he  looked  at  me,  and  made  me  no 
answer  ;  then  she  bid  me  warm  the  bed, 
which  accordingly  I  went  up  to  do  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven;  and  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  heard  the  door  shut, 
and  I  thought  he  was  gone  to  convey  the 
letter,  and  stayed  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  and  came  down,  and  he  was 
gone  and  she ;  and  Mrs  Stout  the  mother 
asked  me  the  reason  why  he  went  out 
when  I  was  warming  his  bed  ?  And  she 
asked  me  for  my  mistress,  and  I  told 
her  I  left  her  with  Mr  Cowper ;  and  I 
never  saw  her  after  that,  nor  did  Mr 
Cowper  return  to  the  house."* 

Cowper,  who  defended  himself 
with  great  ability,  asked  the  wit- 
ness in  cross-examination — 

"  When  you  came  down  and  missed 
your  mistress,  did  you  inquire  after  her 
all  that  night  ? 

"A. — No,  sir,  I  did  not  go  out  of  the 
doors  ;  I  thought  you  were  with  her, 
and  so  I  thought  she  would  come  to  no 
harm, 

"Mr  Cowper. — Here  is  a  whole  night 
she  gives  no  account  of.  Pray,  mistress, 
why  did  you  not  go  after  her  ? 

"A. — My  mistress  would  not  let 
me. 

"Mr  Cowpcr. — Why  would  she  not 
let  you  ? 

' '  A .  — I  said  I  would  see  for  her.  '  No, ' 
says  she,  'by  reason  if  you  go  and  seek 
for  her,  and  do  not  find  her,  it  will 
make  an  alarm  over  the  town,  and  there 
may  be  no  occasion.'  "  t 

Maternal  solicitude  could  not  be 
very  strong  in  the  breast  of  Mrs 
Stout,  or  she  was  disposed  to  place 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  her 
daughter  and  young  Cowper.  Sarah 
Stout  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
The  next  morning  her  body  was 
found  in  a  mill-dam  something  less 
than  a  mile  distant.  Cowper  never 
returned  to  Mrs  Stout's ;  he  was 
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seen  at  an  inn  in  the  town  at 
eleven,  and  arrived  at  other  lodg- 
ings, which  he  had  hired  in  the 
town,  at  a  quarter  past.  Here  the 
evidence  ends.  A  vast  amount  of 
testimony  was  given  at  the  trial,  as 
to  whether  the  body  of  the  girl 
floated  or  not ;  as  to  whether  a 
body  thrown  into  the  water  after 
death  would  float  or  sink ;  but  it 
came  to  nothing.  The  coroner's 
inquest  had  been  hurried  over,  and 
no  examination  of  the  body  had 
taken  place  until  long  after  decom- 
position had  proceeded  too  far  to 
allow  of  any  satisfactory  result  be- 
ing arrived  at. 

In  a  former  Number  we  observed 
on  the  effect  of  the  rule  of  law 
which  excludes  a  prisoner  not  only 
from  giving  evidence  on  his  own 
behalf,  but  also  from  tendering 
himself  for  cross-examination.  If 
Cowper  was  innocent,  that  rule  bore 
hardly  upon  him  in  the  present 
case.  We  will,  however,  give  him 
the  'full  benefit  of  his  own  account 
of  the  matter.  He  said* — and  in 
this  he  was  confirmed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  his  brother — that  having 
received  a  pressing  invitation  to 
take  up  his  quarters  during  the 
assizes  at  Mrs  Stout's,  he  had  re- 
solved to  do  so,  his  object  being 
to  save  the  expense  of  other  lodg- 
ings at  the  house  of  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Barefoot,  where  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  staying  with 
his  brother.  Finding  that  his 
brother  would  be  detained  in  Lon- 
don by  his  parliamentary  duties,  he 
requested  him  to  write  and  counter- 
mand the  lodgings  at  Barefoot's. 
This  he  neglected  to  do,  and  on 
Spencer  Cowper's  arrival  at  Hert- 
ford he  found  them  prepared  for 
him.  Finding  that  he  should  have 
at  any  rate  to  pay  for  these  lodg- 
ings, which  were  nearer  to  the 
court-house  and  more  commodious 
than  Mrs  Stout's,  he  determined  to 
occupy  them.  His  account  is  as 
follows  : — 

"My  Lord,  as  to  my  coming  to  this 
town  on  Monday,  it  was  the  first  day  of 
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the  assizes,  and  that  was  the  reason  that 
brought  me  hither :  before  I  came  out  of 
town,  I  confess,  I  had  a  design  to  take 
a  lodging  at  this  gentlewoman's  house, 
having  been  invited  by  letter  so  to  do  ; 
and  the  reason  why  I  did  not  was  this  : 
my  brother,  when  he  went  the  circuit, 
always  favoured  me  with  the  offer  of  a 
part  of  his  lodgings,  which,  out  of  good 
husbandry,  I  always  accepted.    The  last 
circuit  was  in  parliament-time,  and  my 
brother,  being  in  the  money-chair,  could 
not  attend  the  circuit  as  he  used  to  do  : 
he  had  very  good  lodgings,  I  think  one 
of  the  best  in  this  town,  where  I  used  to 
be  with  him  ;   these  were  always  kept 
for  him,  unless  notice  Avas  given  to  the 
contrary.       The   Friday  before  I  came 
down  to  the  assizes  I  happened  to  be  in 
company  with  my  brother  and  another 
gentleman,    and   then   I   showed   them 
the  letter  by  which  I  was  earnestly  in- 
vited down  to  lie  at  the  house  of  this 
gentlewoman  during  the   assizes   (it  is 
dated  the  9th  of  March  last) ;  and  de- 
signing to  comply  with  the  invitation, 
I  thereupon  desired  my  brother  to  write 
to  Mr  Barefoot,   our  landlord,  and  get 
him,  if  he  could,  to  dispose  of  the  lodg- 
ings ;  for,  said  I,  if  he  keeps  them,  they 
must  be  paid  for,  and  then  I  cannot  well 
avoid  lying  there.    My  brother  did  say 
he  would  write,  if  he  could  think  on  it ; 
and  thus,  if  Mr  Barefoot  disposed  of  the 
lodgings,  I  own  I  intended  to  lie  at  the 
deceased's  house  ;  but  if  not,  I  looked  on 
myself  obliged  to  lie  at  Mr  Barefoot's. 
Accordingly  I  shall  prove,    as   soon  as 
ever  I  came  to  this  town,  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  assizes,    I  went 
directly  to  Mr  Barefoot's  (the  maid  and 
all  agreed  in  this),  and  the  reason  was, 
I  had  not  seen  my  brother  after  he  said 
he  would  write,  before  I  went  out  to 
London  ;  and  therefore  it  was  proper  for 
me  to  go  first  to  Mr  Barefoot's  to  know 
whether  my  brother  had  wrote  to  him, 
and  whether  he   had   disposed    of   his 
lodgings  or  not.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  Mr 
Barefoot's,  I  asked  his  wife  and  maid- 
servant, one  after  another,  if  they  had 
received  a  letter  from  my  brother  to  un- 
bespeak  the  lodgings ;  they  told  me  no, 
that  the  room  was  kept  for  us;  and  I 
think  they  had  made  a  fire,  and  that  the 
sheets  were  airing.     I  was  a  little  con- 
cerned he  had  not  writ ;  but  being  satis- 
fied that  no  letter  had  been  received,  I 
said  immediately,   as  I   shall  prove  by 
several  witnesses,  If  it  be  so,  I  must  stay 
with  you ;  I  will  take  up  my  lodging  here. 
Thereupon  I  alighted,  and  sent  for  my 
bag  from  the  coffeehouse,  and  lodged  all 
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my  things  at  Barcfoot's,  and  thus  I  took 
up  my  lodging  there  as  usual.  I  had  no 
sooner  done  this,  but  Sarah  Walker 
came  to  me  from  her  mistress  to  invite 
me  to  dinner,  and  accordingly  I  went 
and  dined  there ;  and  when  I  went  away, 
it  may  be  true  that,  being  asked,  I  said 
I  would  come  again  at  night ;  but  that  I 
said  I  would  lie  there,  I  do  positively 
deny ;  and  knowing  I  could  not  lie 
there,  it  is  unlikely  I  should  say  so. 
My  Lord,  at  night  I  did  come  again,  and 
paid  her  some  money  that  I  received 
from  Mr  Loftus,  who  is  the  mortgager, 
for  interest  of  the  £200  I  before  men- 
tioned (it  was  £6,  odd  money,  in 
guineas  and  half-guineas)  :  I  writ  a  re- 
ceipt, but  she  declined  the  signing  of 
it,  pressing  me  to  stay  there  that  night ; 
which  I  refused,  as  engaged  to  lie  at 
Mr  Barefoot's,  and  took  my  leave  of 
her ;  and  that  very  money  which  I  paid 
her  was  found  in  her  pocket,  as  I  have 
heard,  after  she  was  drowned."* 

When  Cowper  recurs,  at  a  later 
period  of  the  trial,  to  the  events  of 
that  night,  he  says — 

"Now,  if  your  Lordship  pleases,  I 
would  explain  that  part  of  Sarah  Walker 
the  maid's  evidence,  when  she  says  her 
mistress  ordered  her  to  warm  the  bed, 
and  I  never  contradicted  it." 

And  after  calling  the  attention  of 
the  court  to  the  warm  expressions 
contained  in  the  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  girl,  he  goes  on — 

"  I  had  rather  leave  it  to  be  observed 
than  make  the  observation  myself,  what 
might  be  the  dispute  between  us  at  the 
time  the  maid  speaks  of.  I  think  it  was 
not  necessary  she  should  be  present  at 
the  debate  ;  and  therefore  I  might  not 
interrupt  her  mistress  or  the  orders  she 
gave  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  maid  was  gone 
I  made  use  of  these  objections ;  and  I 
told  Mrs  Stout  by  what  accident  I  was 
obliged  to  take  up  my  lodging  at  Mr 
Barefoot's,  and  that  the  family  was  sit- 
ting up  for  me  ;  that  my  staying  at  her 
house,  under  these  circumstances,  would 
in  all  probability  provoke  the  censure  of 
the  town  and  country,  and  that  there- 
fore I  could  not  stay,  whatever  my  incli- 
nation otherwise  might  be ;  but,  my  Lord, 
my  reasons  not  prevailing,  I  was  forced 
to  decide  the  controversy  by  going  to  my 
lodging ;  so  that  the  maid  may  swear 
true  when  she  says  I  did  not  contradict 
her  orders,  "t 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Cowper 
first  puts  his  change  of  intention  as. 
to  staying  at  Mrs  Stout's  solely  on 
the  ground  of  having  other  lodgings 
on  his  hands.  He  says  that  until 
he  found  those  lodgings  were  en- 
gaged, he  had  determined  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Mrs  Stout's.  The 
question  was  simply  one  of  the  cost 
of  the  lodgings.  When,  however, 
he  has  to  account  for  the  servant- 
girl's  evidence  as  to  his  consent  to 
the  preparations  for  his  passing  the 
night  there,  orders  for  which  were 
given  in  his  presence,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  begins  to  talk  of 
"provoking  the  censure  of  the  town 
and  country."  $  It  is  impossible  to 
know  what  took  place  after  the 
servant-girl  left  the  room.  Cow- 
per himself  leaves  it  unexplained 
whether  he  left  pSarah  Stout  in  the 
house,  or  whether  she  quitted  it  at 
the  same  time  that  he  did.  The  latter 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  probable 
conjecture,  from  the  fact  that  the 
door  was  only  heard  to  shut  once, 
and  it  was  proved  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  shut  the  door  without  being; 
heard.  If  Cowper  had  been  entitled 
to  submit  himself  to  cross-examina- 
tion, these  facts  might  have  been, 
and  probably  would  have  been,  ex- 
plained. 

Here  not  only  the  evidence,  but 
the  whole  substance  of  Cowper's 
defence  ends.  The  trial  was  pro- 
longed by  an  enormous  mass  of 
testimony,  partly  from  men  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  partly  from  persons . 
who  had  seen  great  numbers  of 
bodies,  some  of  which  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea  after  death,  and 
others  of  which  had  been  drowned 
in  naval  engagements  and  ship- 
wrecks, as  to  whether  the  fact  of  a 
body  floating  afforded  any  evidence 
that  life  was  extinct  before  it  had 
been  thrown  into  the  water.  On 
this  point  the  evidence  was,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  contradictory, 
but  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  value ;  for  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Sarah  Stout's  body 
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t  Ibid.,  1170. 


Ibid.,  1177. 
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floated  or  sank  was  not  proved 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
was  found  entangled  among  some 
stakes  in  the  mill  -  dam,  in  a 
manner  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  it  was  sup- 
ported or  kept  down.*  There  was 
therefore  no  basis  on  which  to 
found  the  scientific  evidence,  and 
the  case  against  Cowper  rested  upon 
a  very  few  facts,  and  maybe  summed 
up  in  very  few  words.  He  was  the 
last  person  in  Sarah  Stout's  com- 
pany. His  conduct  on  leaving  the 
house  was  mysterious  and  unex- 
plained. When  he  left,  instead  of 
going  direct  to  his  lodgings,  he 
went  to  the  Glove  and  Dolphin  Inn 
to  pay  a  small  bill  for  horse-keep. 
This  had  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  desire  to  secure  evidence  of  an 
alibi.  'He  was,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, embarrassed  by  Sarah  Stout's 
pertinacious  attachment,  and  had  a 
stronger  motive  to  get  rid  of  her 
than  has  sometimes  been  found 
sufficient  to  prompt  men  to  the 
most  revolting  crimes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Cowper  was  not,  like  Tawell,  a 
man  who  prided  himself  on  his  re- 
putation for  the  respectabilities  of 
life,  but,  as  well  as  his  more  celebrat- 
ed brother — a  man  of  known  liber- 
tinism, not  likely  to  commit  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  a  disreputable  in- 
trigue. To  have  convicted  Cowper 
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of  murder  upon  this  evidence  would 
have  been,  of  course,  impossible. 
But  the  case  must  ever  remain 
shrouded  in  the  darkest  mystery. 
If  not  guilty  of  what  the  law  de- 
fines as  murder,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Cowper's  conduct  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  unhappy  girl.  When  the  ser- 
vant left  the  room  they  were  on  the 
most  amicable  terms.  This  is  fixed 
by  the  evidence,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
at  half-past  ten  by  the  town-clock. 
As  the  clock  struck  eleven,  Cowper 
entered  the  Glove  and  Dolphin 
Inn.t  In  that  short  half-hour  he 
had  either  incurred  the  guilt  of 
murder,  or  by  his  unkindness  had 
driven  a  woman,  who  loved  him  with 
the  most  devoted  affection,  to  rush 
uncalled  into  the  presence  of  her 
Maker.  Cowper,  if  not  a  murderer, 
which  we  think  he  was  not,  must, 
at  any  rate,  have  been  a  man  of 
a  singularly  cold  and  unfeeling 
disposition.  According  to  his 
own  version  of  the  story,  the  girl, 
whom  he  had  left  only  a  few  mo- 
ments before,  immediately  upon 
his  quitting  her,  sought  a  refuge 
from  her  love,  her  sorrows,  and  her 
shame,  under  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Priory  river.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing he  heard  of  her  fate,  and  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  the 
hostler  from  the  inn  to  her  mother's 
house  for  his  horse,  fearing  lest,  if 
the  coroner's  jury  should  bring  in 


*  See  the  evidence  of  Berry,  Venables,  Dell,  Ulfe,  Dew,  Edmunds,  Page,  How, 
and  Meager,  13  State  Trials,  1116  to  1122.  All  these  witnesses,  who  were  present 
when  the  body  was  found  in  the  mill-dam,  agree  in  asserting  that  the  body  "float- 
ed," and  they  no  doubt  believed  what  they  said,  their  evidence  affording  an  example 
of  how  far  a  preconceived  idea  will  affect  belief;  they  describe  the  body  as  lying  on 
the  right  side,  the  head  and  right  arm  being  driven  between  the  stakes,  which  were 
something  less  than  a  foot  apart,  by  the  stream.  Robert  Dew  and  Young,  who 
were  called  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  who  were  also  present  when  the  body  was 
taken  out  of  the  water,  assert  equally  positively  that  the  body  sank.  See  p.  1151. 
These  two  witnesses  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  body  was  entangled  in  the 
stakes  with  more  particularity  than  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  The  judge, 
in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  treated  this  evidence  like  a  man  of  sense.  "  I  shall  not 
undertake,"  he  said,  "  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  their  evidence  ;  but  they  tell 
you  she  lay  on  her  right  side,  the  one  arm  up  even  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  her  body  under  the  water ;  but  some  of  her  clothes  were  above  the  water ;  par- 
ticularly, one  says,  the  ruffles  of  her  left  arm  were  above  the  water.  You  have  heard, 
also,  what  the  doctors  and  surgeons  said,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  concerning 
the  swimming  and  sinking  of  dead  bodies  in  the  water ;  but  I  can  find  no  certainty 
in  it;  and  I  leave  it  to  3Tonr  consideration." — 13  State  Trials,  1188. 

t  Evidence  of  Elizabeth  Spurr,  13  State  Trials,  1177. 
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a  verdict  of  felo  de  se,  the  animal 
might,  being  found  in  her  stable,  be 
claimed  as  forfeited  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  From  first  to  last  there 
is  not  one  word  of  tenderness  or 
regret.  He  never  went  near  the 
bereaved  mother,  but  he  attended 
the  coroner's  inquest,  gave  his  evi- 
dence with  the  most  admirable  cool- 
ness, and  the  next  day  proceeded  on 
circuit  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
taken  place.  Three  other  persons 
were  indicted  along  with  Cowper  as 
the  accomplices  of  his  crime,  but 
against  them  there  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  case.  The  jury,  after 
deliberating  for  about  half  an  hour, 
acquitted  all  the  prisoners. 

The  relatives  of  Sarah  Stout 
attempted  to  bring  Cowper  to  a 
second  trial  by  means  of  a  proceed- 
ing now  abolished,  entitled  "  The 
Appeal  of  Murder/'  The  attempt 
failed  through  the  influence  of  the 
Cowpers,  who  tampered  with  the 
sheriff,  and  procured  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  writs.  The  sheriff  was 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  his  mis- 
conduct, Holt,  the  Chief  Justice, 
severely  animadverting  on  the  foul 
play  which  had  been  employed  to 
impede  the  course  of  justice. *  Cow- 
per continued  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  and  was  at  last  raised  to  the 
bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
man  who  had  held  up  hisliand  on 
an  arraignment  for  murder  trying 
others  for  the  same  offence.  He  is 
said  to  have  learned  a  lesson  of  cau- 
tion and  mercy  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, and  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  both  those  qualities. 

One  might  have  supposed  that 
poor  Sarah  Stout  would  have  been 
allowed  to  sleep  in  peace  without 
having  her  name  revived,  and  her 
sad  story  made  famous  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  her 
death.  But  such  was  not  to  be 
her  fate.  The  opportunity  of  a 
double  fling  at  Quakers  and  Tories 
has  been  too  great  a  temptation 
for  Lord  Macaulay.  It  was  a  right- 
and-left  shot  at  the  game  he  loved 
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best.  Accordingly,  in  the  fifth  and 
concluding  volume  of  his  History, 
in  that  part  which  we  are  told  by 
the  editor  he  had  left  "  fairly  tran- 
scribed and  revised,"  we  find  four 
pages  devoted  to  the  case  of  that 
unhappy  girl.  The  whole  passage 
is  so  eloquent,  so  picturesque,  so 
ingenious  in  insinuation,  so  daring 
in  the  misrepresentation  of  facts 
and  the  distortion  of  evidence,  and 
affords  so  good  an  epitome  of  the 
best  and  the  worst  qualities  of  the 
author,  that  we  give  it  entire. 

"  One  mournful  tale,  which,  called 
forth  the  strongest  feelings  of  the  con- 
tending factions,  is  still  remembered  as 
a  curious  part  of  the  history  of  our  juris- 
prudence, and  especially  of  the  history 
of  our  medical  jurisprudence,  No  whig 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Montague,  'filled  a 
larger  space  in  the  public  eye  than  "William 
Cowper.  In  the  art  of  conciliating  an 
audience,  Cowper  was  pre-eminent.  His 
graceful  and  engaging  eloquence  cast  a 
spell  on  juries ;  and  the  Commons,  even 
in  those  stormy  moments  when  no  other 
defender  of  the  administration  could 
obtain  a  hearing,  would  always  listen 
to  him.  He  represented  Hertford,  a 
borough  in  which  his  family  had  con- 
siderable influence ;  but  there  was  a 
strong  tory  minority  among  the  electors ; 
and  he  had  not  won  his  seat  without  a 
hard  fight,  which  had  left  behind  it 
many  bitter  recollections.  His  younger 
brother,  Spencer,  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  was  fast  rising  into  practice  as 
a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit. 

"At  Hertford  resided  an  opulent 
Quaker  family  named  Stout.  A  pretty 
young  woman  of  this  family  had  lately 
sunk  into  a  melancholy,  of  a  kind  not 
very  unusual  in  girls  of  strong  sensibili- 
ty and  lively  imagination,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  restraints  of  austere  religious 
societies.  Her  dress,  her  looks,  her 
gestures,  indicated  the  disturbance  of 
her  mind.  She  sometimes  hinted  her 
dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she  belonged. 
She  complained  that  a  canting  water- 
man, who  was  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
had  held  forth  against  her  at  a  meeting. 
She  threatened  to  go  beyond  sea,  to 
throw  herself  out  of  the  window,  to  drown 
herself.  To  two  or  three  of  her  asso- 
ciates she  owned  that  she  was  in  love  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  she  plainly  said  that 
the  man  whom  she  loved  was  one  whom 


*  LORD  RAYMOND,  vol.  i.  575,  E.  v.  Toler.— 13  State  Trials,  1199. 
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she  never  could  many.  In  fact,  the 
object  of  her  fondness  was  Spencer 
Cowper,  who  was  already  married.  She 
at  length  wrote  to  him  in  language  which 
she  never  would  have  used  if  her  intel- 
lect had  not  been  disordered.  He,  like 
an  honest  man,  took  no  advantage  of 
her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  did  his 
best  to  avoid  her.  His  prudence  morti- 
fied her  to  such  a  degree  that  on  one 
occasion  she  went  into  fits.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, however,  that  he  should  see 
her  when  he  came  to  Hertford  at  the 
spring  assizes  of  1699,  for  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  some  money  which  was 
due  to  her  on  mortgage.  He  called  on 
her  for  this  purpose  late  one  evening, 
and  delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to  her.  She 
pressed  him  to  be  the  guest  of  her  family, 
but  he  excused  himself  and  retired.  The 
next  morning  she  was  found  dead  among 
the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream 
called  the  Priory  River.  That  she  had  de- 
stroyed herself  there  could  be  110  reason- 
able doubt.  The  coroner's  inquest  found 
that  she  had  drowned  herself  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.  But  the 
family  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  she 
had  shortened  her  own  life,  and  looked 
about  for  somebody  who  might  be  ac- 
cused of  murdering  her.  The  last  person 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  in  her 
company  was  Spencer  Cowper.  It  chanced 
that  two  attorneys  and  a  scrivener,  who 
had  come  down  from  town  to  the  Hertford 
assizes,  had  been  overheard,  on  that  un- 
happy night,  talking  over  their  wine  about 
the  charms  and  flirtations  of  the  hand- 
some Quaker  girl,  in  the  light  way  in 
which  such  subjects  are  sometimes  dis- 
cussed even  at  the  circuit  tables  and 
mess  tables  of  our  more  refined  genera- 
tion. Some  wild  words,  susceptible  of  a 
double  meaning,  were  used  about  the 
way  in  which  she  had  jilted  one  lover, 
and  the  way  in  which  another  lover 
would  punish  her  for  her  coquetry.  On 
no  better  grounds  than  these,  her  rela- 
tions imagined  that  Spencer  Cowper  had, 
with  the  assistance  of  these  three  re- 
tainers of  the  law,  strangled  her,  and 
thrown  her  corpse  into  the  water.  There 
was  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  crime. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  any  one  of 
the  accused  had  any  motive  to  commit 
such  a  crime;  there  was  no  evidence  that 
Spencer  Cowper  had  any  connection  with 
the  persons  who  were  said  to  be  his  ac- 
complices. One  of  those  persons,  in- 
deed, he  had  never  seen.  But  no  story 
is  too  absurd  to  be  imposed  on  minds 
blinded  by  religious  and  political  fana- 
ticism. 

"  The  Quakers  and  the  Tories  joined 
to  raise  a  formidable    clamour.      The 


Quakers  had,  in  those  days,  no  scruples 
about  capital  punishments.  They  would, 
indeed,  as  Spencer  Cowper  said  bitterly, 
but  too  truly,  rather  send  four  innocent 
men  to  the  gallows  than  let  it  be  believed 
that  one  who  had  their  light  within  her 
had  committed  suicide.  The  Tories 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  winning  two 
seats  from  the  Whigs.  The  whole  king- 
dom was  divided  between  Stouts  and 
Cowpers.  At  the  summer  assizes  Hert- 
ford was  crowded  with  anxious  faces  from 
London,  and  from  parts  of  England  more 
distant  than  London.  The  prosecution 
was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and  un- 
fairness which  to  us  seem  almost  incre- 
dible ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  dullest 
and  most  ignorant  judge  of  the  twelve 
was  on  the  bench.  Cowper  defended 
himself  and  those  who  were  said  to 
be  his  accomplices  with  admirable  abil- 
ity and  self-possession.  His  brother, 
much  more  distressed  than  himself,  sate 
near  him  through  the  long  agony  of 
that  day.  The  case  against  the  pri- 
soners rested  chiefly  on  the  vulgar 
error  that  a  human  body  found,  as 
this  girl's  body  had  been  found,  floating 
in  water,  must  have  been  thrown  into 
the  water  while,  still  alive.  To  prove 
this  doctrine,  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
called  medical  practitioners,  of  whom 
nothing  is  now  known  except  that  some 
of  them  had  been  active  against  the 
Whigs  at  Hertford  elections.  To  con- 
firm the  evidence  of  these  gentlemen, 
two  or  three  sailors  were  put  into  the 
witness-box.  On  the  other  side  appeared 
an  array  of  men  of  science  whose  names 
are  still  remembered.  Among  them  was 
William  Cowper, — not  a  kinsman  of  the 
defendant,  but  the  most  celebrated  ana- 
tomist that  England  had  then  produced. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  founder  of  a  dynasty 
illustrious  in  the  history  of  science  ;  for 
he  was  the  teacher  of  William  Chesel- 
den,  and  William  Cheselden  was  the 
teacher  of  John  Hunter.  On  the  same 
side  appeared  Samuel  Garth,  who, 
among  the  physicians  of  the  capital, 
had  no  rival  except  Radcliffe,  and  Hans 
Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  magnificent 
museum  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
our  country.  The  attempt  of  the  pro- 
secutors to  make  the  superstitions  of  the 
forecastle  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing away  the  lives  of  men,  was  treated  by 
these  philosophers  with  just  disdain.  The 
stupid  judge  asked  Garth  what  he  could 
say  in  answer  to  the  testimony  of  the 
seamen.  '  My  Lord, '  replied  Garth,  '  I 
say  that  they  are  mistaken.  I  will  find 
seamen  in  abundance  to  swear  that  they 
have  known  whistling  raise  the  wind.' 
The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Not  Guilty, 
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and  the  report  carried  back  to  London 
by  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the 
trial  was,  that  everybody  applauded  the 
verdict,  and  that  even  the  Stouts  seemed 
to  be  convinced  of  their  error.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  malevolence  of 
the  defeated  party  soon  revived  in  all  its 
energy.  The  lives  of  the  four  men  who 
had  just  been  absolved  were  again  at- 
tacked by  means  of  the  most  absurd  and 
odious  proceeding  known  to  our  old  law, 
the  appeal  of  murder.  This  attack  too 
failed.  Every  artifice  of  chicane  was  at 
length  exhausted  ;  and  nothing  was  left 
to  the  disappointed  sect  and  the  disap- 
pointed faction  except  to  calumniate 
those  whom  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  murder.  In  a  succession  of  libels, 
Spencer  Oowper  was  held  up  to  the  exe- 
cration of  the  public.  But  the  public 
did  him  justice.  He  rose  to  high  emi- 
nence in  his  profession  :  he  at  length  took 
his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the 
judicial  bench,  and  there  distinguished 
himself  by  the  humanity  which  he  never 
failed  to  show  to  unhappy  men  who  stood, 
as  he  had  stood,  at  the  bar.  Many  who 
seldom  trouble  themselves  about  pedi- 
grees may  be  interested  by  learning  that 
he  was  the  grandfather  pf  that  excellent 
man  and  excellent  poet,  William  Cow- 
per, whose  writings  have  long  been  pecu- 
liarly loved  and  prized  by  the  members 
of  the  religious  community  which,  under 
a  strong  delusion,  sought  to  slay  his  in- 
nocent progenitor.  * 

' '  Though  Spencer  Cowper  had  escaped 
with  life  and  honour,  the  Tories  had  car- 
ried their  point.  They  had  secured  against 
the  next  election  the  support  of  the  Quak- 
ers of  Hertford ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  borough  was  lost  to  the  family 
and  to  the  party  which  had  lately  pre- 
dominated there." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Lord  Macaulay  has  given  so  large 
a  space  to  this  case,  he  has  read 
it  with  more  than  ordinary  care- 
lessness. He  says :  "  The  case  against 
the  prisoner  rested  chiefly  on  the 
vulgar  error  that  a  human  body 
found,  as  this  poor  girl's  body  had 
been  found,  floating  in  the  water, 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the 
water  while  still  alive"  t  The  argu- 
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ment  was  exactly  the  reverse.  It 
was  urged  that  the  fact  of  her  body 
floating  proved  that  she  was  thrown 
into  the  water  after  she  was  dead;  and 
it  was  sought  to  be  inferred  that 
she  had  been  strangled — that  if,  as 
was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  pri- 
soner, she  had  drowned  herself,  her 
body  would  have  been  filled  with 
water,  and  would  have  sunk.  The 
evidence  as  to  whether  the  body  did 
in  fact  float  or  sink  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  contradictory.  The  post-mor- 
tem examination  was  delayed  so 
long  that  the  medical  testimony 
had  really  no  foundation  of  facts  to 
rest  upon.  At  the  trial  an  attempt 
was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  prison- 
er, to  establish  the  insanity  of  the 
girl ;  but  nothing  more  was  proved 
than  might  be  easily  shown  to  have 
occurred  in  the  case  of  any  love- 
sick girl  who  was,  or  fancied  her- 
self, the  victim  of  an  unrequited 
passion.  Lord  Macaulay 's  treat- 
ment of  this  evidence  is  amusing. 
Three  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
he  relies  to  prove  her  insanity  are, 
— 1st,  That  "  she  sometimes  hinted 
a  dislike  of  the  sect  to  which  she 
belonged  "  (rather  an  odd  proof  of 
insanity,  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay) ;  2d,  That  "  she  complained 
that  a  canting  waterman,  who  was 
one  of  the  brethren,  had  held  forth 
against  her  at  a  meeting"  (which 
happened  to  be  true,  and  seems  to 
be  a  tolerably  reasonable  ground  of 
annoyance) ;  and,  3d,  That  "  to  two 
or  three  of  her  associates  she  owned 
she  was  in  love."  (Alas  for  all 
young  ladies  from  sixteen  upwards, 
in  white  satin,  and  their  confidantes 
in  white  linen,  if  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  insanity !)  But  when 
Lord  Macaulay  comes  to  the  facts 
connected  with  Cowper's  writing  to 
announce  his  intention  of  staying 
at  the  house,  his  dining  there,  his 
return  in  the  evening,  and  his  mys- 


*  "  It  is  curious  that  all  Cowper's  biographers  with  whom  I  am  acquainted — 
Hayley,  Southey,  Grimshawe,  Chalmers — mention  the  judge,  the  common  ancestor 
of  the  poet,  of  his  first  love,  Theodora  Cowper,  and  of  Lady  Hesketh,  but  that  none 
of  these  biographers  makes  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Hertford  trial,  the  most  re- 
markable event  in  the  history  of  the  family  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  allusion  to 
that  trial  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  poet's  numerous  letters." 

t  Vol.  v.  p.  238. 
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terious  disappearance  at  night  simul- 
taneously with  the  girl,  he  conden- 
ses them  into  the  following  words : 
— "  He,  like  an  honest  man,  took  no 
advantage  of  her  unhappy  state  of 
mind,  and  did  his  best  to  avoid 
her"  (it  was,  to  say  the  least,  an 
odd  mode  of  avoiding  her  that  he 
adopted).  "  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  see  her  when  he 
came  to  Hertford  at  the  spring  as- 
sizes of  169 9,  for  he  had  been  intrust- 
ed with  some  money  which  was  due 
to  her  on  mortgage.  He  called  on 
her,  for  this  purpose,  late  one  even- 
ing, and  delivered  a  bag  of  gold  to 
her."  (The  "bag"  exists  only  in 
Lord  Macaulay's  imagination — the 
"gold"  was  the  petty  sum  of  six 
pounds  and  a  few  odd  shillings, 
which  Cowper  had  received  for  her 
as  interest  on  a  sum  of  .£200  which 
he  had  placed  out  on  mortgage  on 
her  behalf,  and  the  payment  of 
which  certainly  did  not  make  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  with 
her  from  two  till  four,  and  again 
from  nine  till  half -past  ten  at  night.) 
"  She  pressed  him,"  adds  Lord 
Macaulay,  "to  be  the  guest  of  the 
family,  but  he  excused  himself  and 
retired." 

It  is  worth  while,  as  a  matter  of 
philological  curiosity,  to  enumerate 
over  again  the  facts  which  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  English 
language  can  compress  into  the 
phrase — "he  excused  himself  and 
retired."  Cowper  went  to  the  house 
on  his  arrival  in  the  town,  dined 
there  with  the  family,  left  at  four, 
returned  at  nine,  supped,  wrote  his 
letters,  was  present  whilst  his  bed 
and  his  bedroom  fire  were  ordered 
and  the  maid  was  sent  up  to  warm 
his  bed;  sat  alone  until  half-past 
ten  o'clock  at  night  with  a  girl  who 
he  knew  was  violently  in  love  with 
him,  and  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  the  most  passionate 
letters  to  him  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  then — "  abiit — excessit — evasit 
— erupit."  His  departure  only  an- 
nounced by  the  slamming-to  of  the 
street-door.  This  is  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  notion  of  "  excusing  himself 
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and  retiring."  He  and  the  girl  dis- 
appeared together.  In  the  morning 
he  is  at  other  lodgings  in  the  town, 
and  she  a  corpse  in  the  mill-dam. 

For  the  charge  that  Lord  Mac- 
aulay makes  that  "  the  prosecution 
was  conducted  with  a  malignity  and 
unfairness  which  to  us  seem  almost 
incredible/'  we  cannot  discover  the 
slightest  ground.  Certainly  none  is 
to  be  found  in  the  very  ample  and 
detailed  report  in  the  /State  Trials. 
Indeed,  a  far  greater  latitude  was 
allowed  to  the  prisoner  in  his  de- 
fence than  would  be  permitted  at 
the  present  day.  What  authority 
Lord  Macaulay  may  have  had  for 
describing  Hatsell,  who  presided  at 
the  trial,  as  "  the  dullest  and  most 
ignorant  judge  of  the  twelve,"  we 
know  not.  He  seems  to  have  tried 
the  case  with  strict  impartiality  and 
very  fair  ability,  and  his  charge  to 
the  jury  was  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  prisoners. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  remark  upon  the  caution  which 
ought  to  be  observed  before  relying 
upon  Lord  Macaulay's  marks  of 
quotation.  An  amusing  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  passage  we 
have  just  cited.  A  sailor  of  the 
name  of  Clement  deponed  that  he 
had  frequently  observed  that  when 
a  corpse  was  thrown  into  the  sea  it 
floated,  whereas,  if  a  man  fell  into 
the  water  and  was  drowned,  his 
body  sank  as  soon  as  life  was  ex- 
tinct. In  confirmation  of  this,  he 
cited  his  own  experience  at  the 
fight  off  Beachy  Head,  where  the 
bodies  of  the  men  who  were  killed 
floated  about,  and  at  a  shipwreck, 
where  between  five  and  six  hundred 
men  were  drowned,  whose  bodies 
sank.  This  evidence  was  curious, 
and  if  it  had  been  proved  whether 
Sarah  Stout's  body  floated  or  sank, 
would  have  been  valuable.  The 
judge  felt,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  so; 
and  when  Garth  swore  that  "  it  was 
impossible  the  body  should  have 
floated,"  and  boldly  stated  his  be- 
lief that  "  all  dead  bodies  fall  to  the 
bottom  unless  they  be  prevented  by 
some  extraordinary  tumour,"*  he 
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directed  his  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given,  and 
asked  him  "  what  he  said  as  to  the 
sinking  of  dead  bodies  in  water?" 
Garth  replied  that,  "  if  a  strangled 
body  be  thrown  into  the  water,  the 
lungs  being  filled  with  air,  and  a 
cord  left  about  the  neck,  it  was 
possible  it  might  float,  because  of 
the  included  air,  as  a  bladder 
would."  Upon  this  the  judge  re- 
called his  attention  to  the  question 
as  follows  : — 

"  .Baron  Hatscll. — But  you  do  not  ob- 
serve my  question :  the  seaman  said  tliat 
those  that  die  at  sea  and  are  thrown 
overboard,  if  you  do  not  tie  a  weight  to 
them,  they  will  not  sink — what  do  you 
say  to  that  ? 

'  'Dr  Garth.  — My  Lord,  no  doubt  in  this 
thing  they  are  mistaken.  The  seamen 
are  a  superstitious  people  :  they  fancy 
that  whistling  at  sea  will  occasion  a  tem- 
pest. /  must  confess  I  have  never  seen 
anybody  thrown  overboard,  but  I  have 
tried  some  experiments  on  other  dead 
animals,  and  they  will  certainly  sink  :  we 
have  tried  them  since  we  came  hither."  * 

Now  in  this,  we  confess,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  judge  appears  to 
greater  advantage  than  the  physi- 
cian. Garth  was  evidently  desirous 
to  evade  the  question,  and  he  at- 
tempted to  do  so  by  a  sneer.  The 
superstition  of  the  sailors  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question 
whether  a  man  killed  in  battle  and 
falling  into  the  water  floats  or  sinks. 
Garth  was  compelled  to  admit  he 
had  no  experience  on  the  subject. 
He  said,  and  said  truly,  that  "  the 
object  of  tying  weights  to  a  body  is 
to  prevent  it  from  floating  at  all, 
which  otherwise  would  happen  in 
some  few  days."t  The  well-known 
instance  of  the  floating  of  the  body 
of  Caracciolo,  notwithstanding  the 
weights  which  were  attached  to  his 
feet,  will  occur  at  once  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  The  inquiry  of  the 
judge  was  pertinent  to  the  evidence, 
and  the  reply  might  have  been 
material  to  the  question  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  Lord 
Macaulay  disposes  of  both  question 
and  answer  in  the  following  words : 
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"The  stupid  judge  asked  Garth 
what  he  could  say  in  answer  to  the 
testimony  of  the  seamen.  *  My 
Lord,'  replied  Garth,  'I  say  that 
they  are  mistaken.  I  will  find 
seamen  in  abundance  to  swear  that 
they  have  known  whistling  raise 
the  wind/  "  There  was  no  stupidity 
that  we  can  discover  in  the  question, 
and  the  answer  is  misquoted. 

Lord  Macaulay,  however,  does 
not  trouble  himself  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  finds  for  once  the 
Quakers  and  the  Tories  united  (or 
rather,  we  ought  to  say,  he  assumes 
their  union;  for  from  first  to  last  in 
the  trial  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  political  feeling  in- 
tervened), and  he  infers  that  they 
could  only  be  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  a  judicial  mur- 
der; that  the  object  of  the  Quakers 
was  to  "  send  four  innocent  men  to 
the  gallows  rather  than  let  it  be 
believed  that  one  who  had  their 
light  within  her  had  committed 
suicide,"  J  and  that  the  Tories  were 
urged  on  to  the  same  atrocity  by 
"  the  prospect  of  winning  two  seats 
from  the  Whigs."  Lord  Macaulay 
makes  no  account  of  the  feelings 
that  would  be  wakened  amongst 
relations,  friends,  and  neighbours 
by  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who, 
whether  murdered  or  not,  had  un- 
questionably been  cruelly  trifled 
with  by  a  man  who,  if  not  directly, 
was  at  any  rate  indirectly  the  cause 
of  her  death.  "  Eeligious  and  po- 
litical fanaticism"  are  motives  the 
power  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  was 
certainly  not  likely  to  underrate. 
Yet  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  religion  of  Sarah  Stout  was 
one  which  he  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  treat,  if  not  with  respect, 
at  least  with  tenderness,  however 
mistaken  his  more  mature  convic- 
tions might  lead  him  to  consider  it 
to  be. 

We  have  ourselves  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  peculiar  tenets 
and  habits  of  the  Quakers.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  one  to  write  with 


*  State  Trials,  1158. 
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perfect  justice  about  that  very  sin- 
gular sect.  A  body  of  Christians 
who  make  it  part  of  their  religion  to 
observe  the  strictest  rules  of  gram- 
mar in  the  use  of  the  singular  and 
plural  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
whilst  they  habitually  violate  them 
as  to  the  nominative  and  the  accu- 
sative; whose  consciences  are  tender 
as  to  buttons;  who  hold  gay  colours 
to  be  "  unfriendly/'  whilst  they  de- 
light in  the  richest  and  most  costly 
fabrics ;  who  shrink  from  the  hypo- 
crisy of  addressing  a  stranger  as 
"  Dear  Sir,"  whilst  they  have  no 
scruple  in  calling  the  man  they 
most  despise  "Respected  Friend," 
merely  commit  amusing  eccentrici- 
ties. The  evil  is  much  more  seri- 
ous when  they  proscribe  all  those 
arts  which  tend  most  to  brighten 
our  course  through  life.  Literature, 
except  of  the  most  dreary  kind,  is 
prohibited  to  strict  Friends.  We 
once  made  a  passing  allusion  to  Mr 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  in  conversation 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Quakers  of  the  day,  a  member  of  a 
learned  profession,  and  discovered, 
to  our  astonishment,  that  he  was 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  Another  venerable  and 
strict  Friend,  seeing  a  volume  let- 
tered Horatii  Opera  on  the  table 
of  one  of  his  laxer  brethren,  shook 
his  head  gravely,  and  said,  "  Thou 
knowest,  friend,  that  we  have  a  tes- 
timony against  all  operas."  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  more  desolate 
than  a  pure  Quaker  library  :  Bar- 
clay's Apology  and  Baxter's  Shove, 
Penn's  No  Cross,  no  Crown,  and 
George  Fox's  Journal — perhaps,  by 
extraordinary  good  fortune,  Para- 
dise Lost  and  Tlie  Task — all  excel- 
lent in  their  way,  but  not  exactly 
the  books  to  wile  away  a  tedious 
hour ;  and  one  looks  in  vain  for 
Shakespeare  and  Scott,  for  Pope 
or  Fielding.  Painting  and  music 
share  the  same  fate.  Now  and  then, 
however,  happily,  the  old  Adam  is 
too  strong,  and  such  arts  are  cul- 
tivated either  "  clandecently, "  as 
Mawworm  says,  or  in  open  defiance 
of  the  yearly  meeting.  Gastronomy 
is  the  only  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
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that  flourishes  unrestrained.  The 
Quakers  are  a  hospitable  people ; 
their  dinners  are  excellent,  and 
their  wines  super-excellent.  The 
whitest  linen,  the  most  brilliant 
silver,  and  the  most  sparkling  glass, 
are  to  be  found  at  their  tables. 
They  indulge,  not  to  excess,  but 
silently  and  thankfully,  in  these 
good  things,  and  a  certain  serious 
rotundity  has  in  consequence  be- 
come hereditary  amongst  them. 
The  member  for  Birmingham  is  a 
type  of  his  class  :  he  is  evidently 
not  only  a  man  who  has  eaten  good 
dinners  himself,  but  his  fathers, 
reckoning  back  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  have  eaten  them 
too,  and  we  trust  his  descendants, 
in  equal  numbers,  will  keep  up  the 
laudable  practice.  The  late  Lord 
Macaulay  himself  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  same  formation,  mo- 
dified, however,  by  the  admixture 
which  his  blood  had  received  from 
the  lean  and  hungry  Celts  to 
whom  he  owed  his  Highland  name. 
This  formation  is  no  doubt  unfav- 
ourable to  great  personal  activity ; 
but  personal  activity  is  of  little  im- 
port to  a  Quaker.  Field-sports,  and 
their  attendant  festivities  of  all 
kinds,  are  prohibited.  A  Quaker 
thinks  of  a  hunt-ball  as  if  it  were  a 
war-dance  of  wild  Indians.  But 
here  again  nature  will  sometimes 
assert  her  rights.  We  have  known 
a  Quaker  to  be  an  excellent  judge 
of  a  horse,  and  some  of  the  best 
heavy-weights  across  the  Pytchly 
and  Warwickshire  countries  have 
been  of  pure  Quaker  blood.  We 
once  knew  a  Quaker  horse-dealer. 
But  of  all  strange  sights  a  Quaker 
child  is  the  strangest.  To  find  a 
little  curly-headed  darling  of  four  or 
five  years  old,  who,  instead  of  climb- 
ing on  one's  knee,  and  insisting 
vociferously  on  a  game  at  romps  or 
a  fairy  story  before  it  will  go  to  bed, 
walks  off  demurely  with  a  "  Fare 
thee  well,  friend  John  Smith,"  is 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
end. 

Early  as  this  discipline  begins,  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  nature  is 
sometimes  too  strong  for  it.  We 
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have  lately  met  with  a  narrative 
(published  within  the  last  six 
months)  of  a  Quaker  journey  in  Ame- 
rica, writ  by  one  William  Tallack, 
a  "  Friend,"  who,  if  we  are  to  judge 
of  him  by  his  book,  must  be  dry 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  nervous 
dread  of  any  approach  to  that 
humidity  which  constitutes  a  "  wet 
Quaker" — a  being  peculiarly  ab- 
horrent to  consistent  Friends.  Af- 
ter devoting  many  pages  to  bonnets 
with  round  crowns,  and  bonnets 
with  square  crowns,  buttons  and 
straps,  knee  shorts,  and  "  slit  col- 
lars," and  those  still  more  exe- 
crable abominations,  "  turned-down 
collars  with  slits  in  them"  (though, 
we  confess,  without  making  it  by 
any  means  clear  to  one  of  the  pro- 
fane what  constitutes  a  slit  collar) ; 
after  recording  how  one  Elias  Hicks 
"felt  that  his  conscience  required 
the  relinquishment  of  unnecessary 
buttons  to  his  coat,"  and  compelled 
him  to  "  turn  up  a  cushion  in  the 
meeting,  and  to  seat  himself  on  the 
hard  board/'*  he  gives  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  records  of  the 
Quakers'  meeting,  amongst  which 
it  is  really  refreshing  to  meet  the 
passions  and  the  foibles  of  poor 
human  nature. 

Here  is  the  confession  of  a  warm- 
tempered  Friend,  who  probably 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for 
the  cooling  discipline  he  adminis- 
tered to  his  neighbour,  even  at  the 
risk  of  the  dreaded  consequence  of 
becoming  "wet." 

"Whereas  I  contended  with  my 
neighbour,  W.  S.,  for  what  I  appre- 
hended to  be  my  right,  by  endeavouring 
to  turn  a  certain  stream  of  water  into 
its  natural  course,  till  it  arose  to  a  per- 
sonal difference,  in  which  dispute  I  gave 
way  to  warmth  of  temper  so  far  as  to 
put  my  friend  W.  into  the  pond ;  for 
which  action  of  mine,  being  contrary  to 
the  good  order  of  Friends,  I  am  sorry,  and 
desire,  through  Divine  assistance,  to  live 
in  unit  with  him  for  the  future,  "t 
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But  it  is  not  to  wrath  alone  that 
Friends  sometimes  give  way.  A 
gentler  passion  occasionally  hurries 
them  beyond  the  bounds  of  what 
is  strictly  "friendly." 

"Whereas  I  was  too  forward  and 
hasty  in  making  suit  to  a  young  woman 
after  the  death  of  my  wife,  having  made 
some  proceedings  that  way  in  less  than 
four  months,  which  I  am  now  sensible 
was  wrong.  As  witness  my  hand, 
E.  H."J 

Even  that  peaceful  union  which 
we  are  bound  to  suppose  a  Quaker 
marriage  to  be  (by  the  way,  what  a 
very  odd  proceeding  a  Quaker  court- 
ship must  be — how  do  they  get 
married  at  all?)  is  sometimes  dis- 
turbed by  the  sinful  passions  of 
humanity.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
"  Concord  preparation-meeting  com- 
plains of  J.  P.  S.  for  breach  of  his 
marriage  covenants  in  refusing  to 
live  with  his  wife,  as  a  faithful  hus- 
band ought  to  do/' 

Nor  does  the  traveller  fail  to 
observe  the  qualities  which  we  have 
already  noticed  as  so  commendable 
amongst  friends. 

"  At  meals,"  he  says,  "  there  is  gene- 
rally several  times  the  quantity  of  food 
placed  upon  the  table  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  eaten  by  the  heartiest  appetites 
of  those  present,  and  plates  are  piled 
with  so  much  that  they  are  seldom  empty 

at  the  end  of  the  meal It  is 

usual  to  help  a  visitor  to  two  or  three 
slices  of  pie  at  a  time. " 

Times    have    certainly    changed 
amongst  the  Quakers  since 
"  Brother  Green  was  feasted 
With  a  spiritual  collation 
By  our  frugal  mayor, 
Who  can  dine  with  a  prayer, 
And  sup  with  an  exhortation." 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  by  all 
candid  men  that  Quakerism  has  its 
estimable  as  well  as  its  ridiculous 
side,  and  that  a  sect  which  can 
number  amongst  its  followers  such 
men  as  William  Penn,  Ellwood 
the  friend  of  Milton,  Barclay, 


*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Elias  Hicks  never  became  subject  to  the  inconvenient 
delusion  recorded  by  Melander  of  an  unhappy  man,  "  qui  opinatus  est,  ex  vitro 
sibi  constatas  chines,  sic  ut  omnia  sua  negotia  atque  actiones  stando  perficeret, 
metuens,  ne,  si  in  sedile  se  inclinaret,  nates  confringeret,  ac  vitri  fragmenta  hinc 
inde  dissilirent. " — MELAN.,  Joco-Seria,  433. 

+  Friendly  Sketches  in  America,  by  WILLIAM  TALLACK.  t  Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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Clarkson,  Reynolds  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  Dalton  the  philosopher, 
deserves  a  treatment  far  different 
from  that  which  it  has  received 
from  Lord  Macaulay.  To  assert, 
without  one  particle  of  evidence 
to  support  the  statement,  that  the 
Quakers  deliberately  planned  a  ju- 
dicial murder  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  one  of  their  body  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  is  just  as  monstrous 
as  to  impute  to  the  Tories  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  the  crime. 
This  unscrupulous  treatment  of 
facts,  and  equally  unscrupulous 
suggestion  of  motives,  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  a 
combatant  can  wield.  No  instru- 
ment of  attack  is  so  easily  turned 
against  the  party  making  use  of 
it.  If  a  historian  could  be  found 
equally  unscrupulous  as  Lord  Mac- 
aulay, and  as  deeply  imbued  with 
opposite  prejudices,  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  paraphrase  his 
account  of  Spencer  Cow  per' s  trial 
almost  in  his  own  words,  and  with 
even  less  departure  from  the  facts. 
The  narrative  would  then  assume 
something  of  the  following  form  : 
"At  Hertford  resided  a  respect- 
able Quaker  family  named  Stout. 
One  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
strong  sensibility  and  lively  ima- 
gination, formed  a  deep  attach- 
ment to  Spencer  Cowper.  He 
trifled  with  her  affections,  took 
every  advantage  of  her  unhappy 
state  of  mind,  and  then  cast  her 
off  and  married  another  woman. 
Her  almost  frantic  attachment  still 
continued.  She  wrote  letters  to 
him  breathing  the  deepest  passion. 
He  paraded  them  before  his  bro- 
ther (who  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
loose  habits),  and  his  other  profligate 
associates.  When  he  came  to  the 
Hertford  spring  assizes  in  1699, 
he  went  direct  to  her  mother's 
house.  He  dined  and  supped  there ; 
he  spent  the  evening  in  affectionate 
conversation  with  the  girl  he  had 
betrayed.  His  bed  was  prepared 
in  the  house,  and  the  servant-girl 
was  sent  up  to  warm  it.  Spencer 
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Cowper  and  Sarah  Stout  were  left 
together  in  the  parlour — from  that 
moment  she  was  never  seen  alive. 
They  left  the  house  together  at 
half-past  ten  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning  her  corpse  wras  discovered 
in  the  mill-dam.  It  would  perhaps 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  Cowper 
was  certainly  her  murderer,  but  the 
case  was  one  of  the  darkest  suspicion. 
He  was  placed  upon  his  trial  for 
murder,  but  to  anticipate  a  convic- 
tion would  have  been  absurd.  The 
law  closed  the  mouth  of  the  princi- 
pal witness,  the  mother  of  the  girl, 
for  she  was  a  Quaker,  and  could 
not  take  an  oath.  The  judge,  a 
friend  of  the  Cowpers,  indulged 
the  prisoner  in  a  degree  of  license 
in  his  defence  which  in  the  present 
day  would  not  be  tolerated.  The 
Cowpers  were  powerful  in  Hert- 
ford, which  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  prisoner.  Every 
artifice  that  could  influence  the 
minds  of  the  jury  against  Quakers 
and  Tories  was  resorted  to.  Every 
prejudice  of  religious  or  political 
fanaticism  against  an  unpopular  sect 
and  an  obnoxious  party  was  ap- 
pealed to.  The  consequence  was 
that  Cowper  was  acquitted.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  place  him  on 
his  trial  a  second  time  by  means  of 
an  'appeal  of  murder,'  a  proceed- 
ing which  Lord  Holt,  in  this  very 
case,  designated  as  '  a  noble  badge 
of  the  liberties  of  an  Englishman.' 
But  here  again  the  influence  of 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Cow- 
pers paralysed  the  arm  of  justice. 
The  sheriff  was  tampered  with  and 
the  writ  destroyed.  The  sheriff  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  misconduct  by 
imprisonment  and  fine,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  rebuke  from 
Lord  Holt.  The  Cowpers  triumph- 
ed, but  their  exultation  was  short. 
Outraged  humanity  vindicated  its 
rights.  The  press  teemed  with  in- 
dignant pamphlets,  and  at  the  next 
election  both  the  Cowpers  were 
ignominiously  ejected  from  the  re- 
presentation of  their  native  town."  * 


*  "It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  any  student  of  English  history  that  Spencer 
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Such  is  the  mode  in  which  this 
subject  may  be  treated,  when,  as  in 
the  old  fable,  the  lion  turns  sculp- 
tor. It  is  a  mode  of  treatment 
nearly  as  remote  from  truth  as 
Lord  Macaulay's  own.  To  gratify 
his  political  and  family  aversions, 
Lord  Macaulay  has  raked  up  the 
ashes  of  poor  Sarah  Stout,  and  has 
revived  a  not  very  creditable  inci- 
dent in  the  history  of  a  very  emi- 
nent family.  He  expresses  surprise 
that  none  of  the  biographers  of  the 
poet  Cowper  should  have  alluded 
to  this  adventure  of  his  grand 
father.  An  old  proverb  might  have 
told  him  that  there  are  certain  fami- 
lies amongst  whom  it  is  a  breach  of 
good  manners  to  make  any  mention 
of  "  hemp."  We  think  it  was  Quin 
who  once  introduced  Foote  to  a 
company  as  "  a  gentleman  whose 
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father  was  hanged  for  murdering 
his  uncle."  Polite  and  pious  biogra- 
phers such  as  Hayley  and  Southey 
generally  avoid  all  allusion  to  such 
disagreeable  subjects"  Lord  Ma- 
caulay is  puzzled  by  what  appears 
to  him  unnecessary  delicacy,  and 
has  made  the  whole  scandalous 
story  (for  scandalous  it  must  re- 
main, even  taking  the  most  favour- 
able view)  as  notorious  as  possible. 
Where  one  reader  dives  into  the 
State  Trials,,  a,  thousand  will  read 
Lord  Macaulay's  fifth  volume  ;  and 
all  the  world  now  has  the  advan- 
tage of  knowing  that  the  grand- 
father of  "  that  excellent  man,  excel- 
lent poet,"  as  Lord  Macaulay  justly 
calls  William  Cowper,  behaved 
extremely  ill  to  a  pretty  Quaker 
girl,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  hanged  for  murdering  her. 


THE  FAREWELL   OF   THE  SEAL. 

[THERE  is,  or  there  was,  a  tradition  in  Shetland  that  seals  come  some- 
times on  shore,  and,  divesting  themselves  of  their  skins,  dance  upon  the 
sands,  after  which  they  resume  their  covering  and  return  to  their  natural 
element.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  female  seal,  who  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  mermaid,  having  mislaid  her  skin  upon  the  land, 
and  being  thus  unable  to  return  to  the  sea,  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
Shetlander,  with  whom  she  lived  for  some  years  as  his  wife,  and  bore 
him  several  children.  One  of  the  children  having  accidentally  found  on 
the  beach  an  old  hide,  brought  it  to  his  mother,  when  it  proved  to  be 
the  long-lost  skin.  With  many  tears  and  marks  of  agitation  the  mother 
put  it  on,  and,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  children,  plunged  into 
the  sea,  and  swam  off  in  company  with  a  large  male  seal,  who  had  often 
before  been  seen  hovering  on  the  coast.] 

Husband,  farewell !  for  many  a  year 

I've  proved  a  true  obedient  wife  : 
Your  hopes  to  crown,  your  hearth  to  cheer, 

Has  been  my  aim  for  half  a  life. 
How  poorly  I  have  done  my  part 

I  cannot  now  but  feel  and  say ; 
But  earlier  wishes  claimed  my  heart, 

And  bore  my  fancy  far  away. 


Cowper  and  Sarah  Stout  are  the  Mosco  and  Zara  of  Tiie,  New  Atalantis.  See  vol.  i. 
pp.  166,  174,  for  a  very  full  account  of  this  unhappy  transaction.  Lord  Macaulay, 
who  has  drawn  largely  upon  the  stores  of  this  very  valuable  work  in  other  instances, 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  narrative  was  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  a  contemporary  historian,  whose  character  for  accuracy  is  second  only  to  his  own.'' 
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This  earth  was  not  my  native  home, 

And  human  love  was  all  unfelt : 
'Twas  mine  in  other  realms  to  roam, 

With  other  sympathies  to  melt. 
I  longed  to  float  on  ocean's  breast, 

And  dive  beneath  its  swelling  wave ; 
To  wander,  or  to  be  at  rest 

In  sparry  grot  or  marble  cave. 

There  was  the  region  of  my  birth  ; 

And  there  I  dwelt  a  happy  bride, 
Ere  yet  I  learned  to  walk  the  earth, 

Or  breathe  beyond  the  salt-sea  tide. 
There  with  my  bosom's  genial  lord, 

My  hours  flew  by  with  sunny  glee : 
How  has  he  since  my  loss  deplored, 

And  sought  in  vain  to  set  me  free  ! 

But  fortune  has  redressed  the  wrong 

That  bound  me  to  the  dreary  land : 
Again,  in  native  vigour  strong, 

I  haste  to  quit  th'  unkindly  strand. 
With  him,  my  first  and  rightful  mate, 

I  soon  shall  cleave  the  foaming  brine; 
Yet  mindful  in  my  happier  state 

Of  what  I  lose  in  thee  and  thine. 

My  children  !  there  indeed  I  feel 

That  parting  is  a  bitter  pain  : 
Tears,  like  a  woman's,  downward  steal, 

To  think  we  ne'er  must  meet  again. 
O  foster  them  with  double  care, 

As  of  one  parent  thus  bereft : 
Tell  them  my  bosom  still  they  share, 

And  ever  shall,  while  life  is  left. 

From  yonder  rock,  at  evening  hour, 

When  soft  the  mermaid's  music  rings, 
As  wandering  near  they  feel  its  power, 

Say  'tis  for  them  their  mother  sings. 
But,  hark  !  I'm  summoned  to  the  deep  ; 

I  feel  the  surging  waters  swell ; 
Some  kind  remembrance  strive  to  keep 

Of  her  you  loved :  farewell !  farewell ! 
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CHAPTER   LV IN   WHICH   SOME    OF   THE   CHARACTERS   ARE   WITHDRAWN. 


As  I  had  anticipated,  I  did  not 
find  Mr  Osborne  inexorable.  Al- 
though he  had  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  administer  a  severe  rebuke  to  his 
nephew,  and  was  really  provoked  by 
the  liberty  which  had  been  taken 
with  his  paper,  he  was  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  joke. 
In  fact,  as  we  walked  through  the 
gardens,  he  chuckled  over  the  nar- 
rative which  I  gave  him,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  language  of  Faunce, 
with  a  zest  which  convinced  me 
that,  in  his  younger  days,  he  would 
have  thought  it  anything  but  a  sin 
to  aid  in  mystifying  the  public. 
Drawing  from  the  resources  of  his 
memory,  he  instanced  many  cases 
in  which  the  press,  though  deviat- 
ing from  the  truth,  had  aided  the 
national  cause ;  and  as  those  re- 
velations were  not  spiced  by  any 
sprinkling  of  censure,  it  was  evident 
to  me  that  my  old  friend  and  em- 
ployer saw  no  great  harm  in  stretch- 
ing a  point  when  party  considera- 
tions rendered  such  elasticity  ad- 
visable. 

But  though  willing  enough  to 
receive  Faunce  once  more  into 
favour,  I  could  see  that  he  was  still 
reluctant  to  give  his  consent  to  an 
immediate  marriage.  That  was  not, 
I  apprehend,  a  feeling  peculiar  to 
himself,  but  one  which  influences 
more  or  less  the  conduct  of  all  who 
find  themselves  in  the  like  position. 
The  marriage  of  a  sole  daughter, 
even  though  the  match  may  be  alto- 
gether unexceptionable,  is  a  great 
trial  to  a  fond  father,  partaking 
almost  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice. 
It  involves  the  withdrawal  from  his 
care  and  presence  of  the  one  object 
upon  whom  his  dearest  affections 
are  centred — the  abstraction  of  the 
roseate  light  that  makes  the  even- 


ing of  life  so  beautiful,  and  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  the  more 
fervid  glories  and  dazzling  glare  of 
its  meridian.  In  regard  to  their 
domestic  arrangements,  old  men 
are  intensely  conservative.  Though 
aware  that  changes  are  inevitable, 
they  are  invariably  desirous  to  post- 
pone them  to  the  last  possible 
moment ;  and  they  never  seem  to 
suspect  that,  in  doing  so,  they  are 
far  more  influenced  by  selfish  mo- 
tives than  by  regard  for  the  happi- 
ness of  their  children. 

I  had,  however,  an  important  ad- 
vantage in  pleading  Attie's  cause. 
Mr  Osborne  had  admitted  that  he 
now  looked  upon  the  marriage  as 
a  settled  thing,  having  ascertained 
that  the  affections  of  his  daughter 
were  very  deeply  engaged ;  and 
that  even  had  he  been  inclined  per- 
sonally to  discourage  Faunce' s  pre- 
tensions, he  did  not  consider  him- 
self entitled  to  interpose  a  negative. 
The  way  being  thus  far  cleared,  I 
was  able  to  insist  with  more  effect 
upon  the  argument,  that  it  really 
was  injudicious,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  to  keep  Faunce  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense which,  considering  his  want 
of  occupation,  might  draw  him  into 
further  irregularities. 

"  It  is  a  maxim  of  your  own, 
sir,"  I  said,  "  that  when  a  man 
has  once  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
anything,  the  sooner  he  goes  through 
with  it  the  better.  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  approve  of  long  engage- 
ments, such  as  are  often  made  by 
young  people  whose  circumstances 
render  immediate  matrimony  out  of 
the  question.  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  the  kind,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  in  most  of  them, 
the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
men  have  continued  to  live  as  if  no 
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engagement  had  taken  place,  deny- 
ing themselves  no  indulgence,  and 
.submitting  to  ho  restraint.  Such 
conduct  deserves  execration,  but  it 
is  so  common  that  we  cannot  over- 
look it  as  a  fact ;  and  society,  judg- 
ing in  such  matters  according  to  the 
fantastic  rule  of  its  own  code  of 
.morals,  tolerates  in  men  so  situated 
a  degree  of  licence  which  it  does  not 
accord  to  the  husband.  Nay,  it 
even  recognises  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  engagement  proper  and  an 
engagement  indefinite,  regarding  the 
latter  as  more  or  less  partaking  of 
the  character  of  a  contingency." 

"  Nay,  that's  true  enough,"  re- 
plied Mr  Osborne.  "  I  am  quite  as 
much  opposed  to  long  engagements 
as  you  can  be,  Sinclair ;  and  I  see 
the  drift  of  your  argument  perfectly. 
You  may  be  sure  that  I  have  thought 
over  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings ; 
and  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
Tip  my  mind,  it  is  because  the  future 
welfare  of  my  own  dear  child  is 
more  precious  to  me  than  anything 
under  heaven.  Now  don't  say  any- 
thing more  about  it.  Tell  Attie 
that  he  may  come  here  as  usual;  on 
the  condition,  however,  that  he  is 
to  bridle  his  inventive  faculties, 
avoid  the  company  of  exalted  per- 
sonages, and  abstain  from  pilgrim- 
ages to  Thames  Ditton." 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  for  his 
abstinence,"  said  I.  "  And  now,  Mr 
Osborne,  in  relation  to  my  own 
affairs — I  have  but  to  thank  you 
most  cordially  for  the  uniform 
kindness  you  have  shown  to  me 
throughout  our  brief  connection." 

"  You  are  under  no  obligation  to 
me,  my  dear  lad  ! "  replied  Osborne. 
41  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  man 
to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work  when 
accident  threw  you  in  my  way.  I 
believed  you  were  capable  of  doing 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  a  much 
better  occupation  for  you — more 
creditable  and  more  lucrative — 
than  a  desk  in  some  public  office, 
which  is  all  you  could  have  aspired 
to,  had  Sir  George  Smoothly  really 
felt  for  you  the  interest  he  pro- 
fessed. But  he  is  an  arrant  hum- 
bug !  That  conviction,  I  am  glad 


to  know,  is  now  entertained  by  his 
constituents ;  and  at  the  next  gene- 
ral election  he  will  be  bowled  down 
like  a  nine-pin,  and  vanish  from  the 
political  world.  Mark  my  words — 
the  reign  of  plausibility  is  wellnigh 
over  !  Hypocritical  government  is 
abhorrent  to  the  downright  Eng- 
lish instinct  that  loathes  and  re- 
pudiates imposture." 

"At  least,  sir,  you  deserve  my 
thanks  for  having  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  true  character  of  the  man." 

"  Oh,  you  would  have  made  that 
discovery  fast  enough  without  any 
assistance  from  me !  But  I  am 
really  sorry  to  lose  you,  Sinclair. 
I  feel  very  much  as  a  Roman  lanista 
might  have  done  in  parting  with  a 
pet  gladiator." 

"  I  trust  that  I  bear  my  sword 
from  the  arena  without  dishonour." 

"  Unquestionably ;  though  you 
have  no  scars  to  display  as  the  to- 
kens of  your  prowess.  But  you  will 
pardon  me  for  making  one  observa- 
tion. When  we  last  met,  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing your  accession  of  fortune,  you 
had  no  thoughts  of  relinquishing 
your  engagement.  That  seemed  to 
me  a  very  wise  resolution ;  but  it 
appears  that  you  have  since  altered 
your  mind.  Now,  I  don't  want  to 
press  you  for  your  reasons — in  fact, 
have  no  right  to  do  so — but  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  feel  assured 
that  in  making  the  change  you  have 
maturely  considered  whether  it  is 
likely  to  prove  conducive  to  your 
happiness.  I  say  this,  because  if 
you  entertain  literary  aspirations  of 
a  more  ambitious  kind,  it  may  be 
in  my  power  to  offer  you  some  as- 
sistance." 

"  Many  thanks,  Mr  Osborne.  But, 
without  pledging  myself  to  perpe- 
tual abstinence,  I  have  done  with 
practical  literature  for  the  present. 
The  truth  is,  that  for  some  time 
past  I  have  been  so  much  engrossed 
by  matters  of  a  personal  nature, 
that  I  cannot  give  that  undivided 
attention  to  journalism  which  you 
have  a  right  to  require.  It  is  my 
intention  soon  to  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  more  than  this,  under 
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existing  circumstances,  I  cannot 
with  propriety  divulge." 

"You  have  said  quite  enough, 
Sinclair,  to  satisfy  me,"  replied  Mr 
Osborne.  "Well,  don't  forget,  at 
any  rate,  to  send  me  cards.  What ! 
— blushing?  Nay,  nay,  my  good 
boy,  you  must  forgive  the  old  gentle- 
man his  joke,  more  especially  as 
you  have  just  been  asking  his  in- 
dulgence for  one  of  a  more  serious 
description  !  Quite  right — marry 
and  retire !  It  is  amazing  with  what 
ardour  a  man  returns  to  work  after 
two  years  of  a  cottage  and  honey- 
suckles !  But  I  hear  the  gong  for 
lunch.  Let  us  pledge  each  other — 
not,  I  hope,  for  the  last  time — in  a 
glass  of  particular  Madeira," 

As  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  novelist  or  dramatic 
author,  who  usually  preserve  intact 
their  staff  of  characters  to  the  last, 
even  though  their  function  has  been 
exhausted,  in  order  that  they  may 
appear  in  the  grand  tableau  with 
which  the  performance  concludes,  I 
shall  now  ask  the  reader  to  dispense 
with  the  further  attendance  of  Mr 
Osborne  and  of  Attie  Faunce.  It 
is  not  my  duty  to  chronicle  the 
nuptials  that  took  place  some  two 
months  afterwards,  Attie  having 
by  that  time  completely  re-estab- 
lished himself  in  the  favour  of  his 
uncle ;  still  less  to  be  communica- 
tive as  to  the  particulars  of  his  sub- 
sequent career.  Attie  Faunce  is  no 
figment,  but  a  gentleman  of  real 
flesh  and  blood,  though  he  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  columns  of  the 
Directory  under  a  different  name ; 
and  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  in- 
terfere with  the  publication  of  his 
autobiography,  if  he  has  the  courage 
and  perseverance  to  commit  his  me- 
morabilia to  paper ! 

But  good,  dear,  kind  Mr  Osborne 
— my  early  friend  and  patron — of 
him  at  least  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  a  final  word.  In  the  fulness  of 
his  years,  but  before  the  sturdy 
frame  was  bowed  by  decrepitude 
or  the  acute  intellect  impaired,  he 
was  taken  to  his  rest ;  and  though 
the  phantom  of  Death  is  so  familiar 
to  us  that  the  stroke  of  his  dart, 


when  we  see  it  fall,  causes  but  a 
momentary  shudder,  and  the  afflic- 
tion that  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  our 
departed  friends  is  softened  into 
a  gentle  memory  ere  yet  the  first 
daisies  have  withered  on  their 
graves — their  images,  engraved  on 
our  hearts,  are  preserved  from  obli- 
vion, until  we  likewise  receive  the 
summons  to  pass  from  time  into 
eternity.  And,  indeed,  Mr  Osborne 
was  a  man  not  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  any  who  had  passed  even  a  single 
hour  in  his  company ;  for  he  pos- 
sessed, in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
faculty  of  discerning  motives,  of  se- 
parating the  true  from  the  factiti- 
ous, and  of  detecting  hypocrisy,  no 
matter  how  artfully  disguised.  Yet 
this  singular  power  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  the  case  with  an 
inferior  nature,  engender  a  suspi- 
cious habit.  To  the  man  in  whom  he 
had  once  reposed  his  trust,  he  was 
as  open  as  day ;  but  he  trusted  not 
on  the  strength  of  mere  assevera- 
tion alone.  Plausibility,  especially 
of  that  kind  which  it  seems  to  be 
the  fashion  for  the  modern  race  of 
statesmen  to  assume,  he  regarded 
with  extreme  abhorrence, — main- 
taining always  that  a  breach  of  good 
faith/ either  with  the  public  or  with 
a  political  party,  was  the  most  seri- 
ous crime  that  a  Minister  could  com- 
mit, and  certain  in  the  long-run  to 
lead  to  his  degradation  and  dis- 
grace. Applying  the  same  principle 
to  the  transactions  of  private  life, 
he  deplored  the  mad  precipitation 
with  which  mercantile  affairs  are 
now  too  commonly  conducted,  the 
rash  speculations  fostered  by  an  in- 
ordinate desire  for  gain,  and  the 
consequent  decay  of  that  high  feel- 
ing of  integrity  which  was  once  the 
proud  characteristic  of  the  British 
merchant.  Belonging,  and  proud  to 
belong,  to  the  middle  class  of  so- 
ciety, he  was  almost  nervously  jea- 
lous lest  the  prevalent  tone  of  its 
morals  should  become  deteriorated 
or  corrupted;  for,  though  honouring 
the  aristocracy  as  an  institution,  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion thai  the  stability  of  the  empire 
must  for  the  future  depend  upon 
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the  prudence,  wisdom,  and  tempe- 
rance of  that  mighty  untitled  order, 
the  varied  interests  of  which  are  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore  he  dreaded,  more  perhaps 
than  anything  else,  the  possible 
spread  of  democracy,  which  he  ever 
maintained  to  be  far  more  hostile 
and  destructive  to  the  wellbeing  of 
a  nation  than  the  existence  of  feu- 
dal privileges,  or  the  exercise  of 
irresponsible  power;  and  he  held 


that  there  could  be  no  worse  enemy 
to  the  commonwealth  than  the 
man  who,  for  party  considerations 
or  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his 
own  wretched  ambition,  tampered 
with  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Farewell,  old  friend  !  Many  there 
are  around  me  yet  whom  I  love,  re- 
spect, and  honour ;  but  never  have  I 
known  a  kinder  heart  or  a  wiser  head 
than  thine ! 


CHAPTER   LVI. — LUMLEY  S   AMATORY  EXPERIENCES. 


After  what  had  taken  place,  I  felt 
embarrassed  at  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing Lumley ;  for  although  no  fur- 
ther explanations  were  now  required, 
or  indeed  were  likely  to  be  made, 
we  stood  towards  each  other  in 
rather  an  anomalous  position.  After 
giving  due  weight  to  all  that  Carl- 
ton  had  urged  regarding  the  gene- 
rosity and  so  forth  that  had  been 
exhibited  by  our  mutual  friend,  I 
could  not  account  for  his  extreme 
facility  in  giving  way,  so  soon  as  he 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  rival  in 
the  field. 

"  Surely,"  thought  I, "  this  man's 
love,  if  he  really  did  entertain  such 
a  feeling,  must  have  been  of  the 
weakest  and  most  evanescent  kind, 
else  he  never  would  have  foregone 
the  splendid  advantages  which  his 
position  and  fortune  secured  to  him, 
without  at  least  hazarding  a  re- 
fusal ! "  and  I  began,  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that, 
throughout  the  whole  affair,  Lumley 
had  been  actuated  rather  by  caprice 
than  by  any  consistent  motive. 

I  now  know  that  I  was  wrong  in 
thinking  so,  but  lovers  seldom  rea- 
son calmly.  I  did  not  reflect  that 
Lumley,  by  abstaining  from  paying 
his  addresses  to  Mary  Beaton  while 
she  was  universally  reputed  to  be 
an  heiress,  had  in  some  measure 
lessened  his  right  to  advance  a  sub- 
sequent claim.  At  all  events  he 
had  lost  an  opportunity ;  for  a  pro- 
posal now  would  have  been  con- 
strued by  the  malicious  world  into 
an  act  of  chivalrous  condescension, 


creditable  perhaps  to  the  gentleman, 
but  not  very  nattering  to  the  lady. 
Then  again  I  committed  a  serious 
error  in  estimating  the  nature  of 
Lumley 's  attachment  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  my  own.  He  was  an  older 
man  than  I  was,  had  seen  much 
more  of  the  world,  and  had  outlived 
the  period  when  passion  is  at  its 
highest  flow.  Advancing  years 
generate  a  philosophic  habit  even 
where  the  affections  are  concerned, 
Pericles  may  love  well  and  faith- 
fully, but  he  loves  not  with  the 
ardour  of  Alcibiades ;  for  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  dreamer  and  an  en- 
thusiast, and  he  will  not  permit  one 
sole  engrossing  thought  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  his  mind.  I  say  not 
that  the  passion  of  Alcibiades  is  to 
be  preferred  to  the  constancy  of 
Pericles.  Far  from  it !  But  Peri- 
cles could  resign  without  a  struggle 
what  Alcibiades  would  risk  his  life 
to  obtain. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  liken 
myself  in  any  way  to  "  the  curled 
son  of  Clinias,"  who,  with  all  his 
energy  and  accomplishments,  was 
anything  but  a  reputable  character ! 
Neither  is  it  within  the  compass  of 
ingenuity  to  construct  even  a  toler- 
able parallelism  between  Lumley 
the  insouciant,  and  Pericles  the  wise 
administrator.  All  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  the  experienced  senior  feels, 
thinks,  and  acts  differently  from  the 
more  impulsive  junior,  and  is  cap- 
able of  making  sacrifices  which  to 
the  other  seem  absolutely  impos* 
sible. 
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But,  whatever  interpretation  I 
might  put  upon  his  conduct,  I  could 
not  evade  the  conviction  that  I  was 
really  under  a  deep  obligation  to 
Lumley ;  and  I  felt  assured  that, 
after  another  meeting,  all  traces 
of  embarrassment  would  disappear. 
So,  as  I  had  for  the  present  plenty 
of  leisure — indeed,  more  than  was 
altogether  agreeable,  considering  the 
uncertainty  that  still  hung  over  me 
— I  thought  it  best  to  lose  no  time  in 
effecting  so  desirable  an  object,  and 
accordingly  intimated  to  Carlton 
my  wish  that  we  should  at  once 
avail  ourselves  of  Lumley 's  prof- 
fered hospitality.  Carlton,  who,  I 
believe,  was  more  annoyed  than  he 
liked  to  show  by  the  reminiscence 
of  his  somewhat  incautious  revela- 
tions, caught  eagerly  at  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  a  day  or  so  afterwards 
we  repaired  by  appointment  to 
Lumley 's  quarters  in  Park  Street. 

I  make  no  doubt  that  it  must  be 
a  delightful  thing  to  be  lodged  in 
a  palace  surrounded  by  the  appur- 
tenances of  state  ;  but  for  comfort, 
elegance,  and  luxury  combined, 
commend  me  to  the  house  of  a  Lon- 
don bachelor  of  cultivated  taste  and 
ample  fortune.  There  are  not  many 
such,  I  know,  for  the  clubs  have 
sadly  lessened  the  number  of  those 
exquisite  Apician  domiciles ;  still, 
there  do  exist  a  few,  and  among 
these,  Lumley 's  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind. 
The  study,  with  its  small  .but  cost- 
ly library,  and  one  or  two  master- 
pieces of  Venetian  art,  was  indeed 
liable  to  this  objection,  that  it  was 
far  too  seductively  arranged  to  serve 
its  ostensible  purpose.  At  all  events, 
I  should  have  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  pursue  any  sort  of  serious 
study,  surrounded  by  so  many  ob- 
jects of  almost  irresistible  attraction. 
Our  thoughts  are  apt  enough  at  any 
time  to  wander,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  special  temptation  ;  and 
sure  I  am  that,  had  John  Bunyan 
been  quartered  in  a  palace  instead 
of  being  shut  up  in  Bedford  jail,  he 
never  could  have  conceived  or  de- 
scribed the  glories  of  the  Heavenly 
City. 


There  was  no  company  beyond 
ourselves;  and  we  sat  down  to  a 
dainty  repast  at  a  round  table,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  that  ad- 
mirable invention  of  a  former  age 
which  modern  stupidity  has  too  ge- 
nerally discarded — a  dumb  waiter. 
Lumley  was  in  high  spirits,  which 
gradually  extended  their  influence 
to  both  Carlton  and  myself ;  so  that, 
before  the  business  of  eating  was 
over,  the  real  object  of  the  visit  was 
accomplished,  and  we  felt  altogether 
at  our  ease.  There  never  was  a 
better  Amphytrion  than  Lumley. 
His  wit  sparkled  as  brightly  as  the 
champagne,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
entrees  did  not  suffer  from  the  ad- 
ditional zest  of  his  anecdotes. 

After  the  servants  had  withdrawn,, 
the  conversation  flowed  on  unim- 
peded, through  general  topics  at 
first,  but  presently  we  approached 
more  familiar  themes ;  and  Lumley, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  made  al- 
lusion, though  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  to  our  position  as  being 
both  of  us  men  engaged  and  com- 
mitted to  matrimony.  I  believe  he 
did  this  from  deliberation,  with  the 
view  of  satisfying  me  that,  whatever 
his  feelings  might  have  been,  he 
had  entirely  succeeded  in  mastering 
them;  and  certainly  there  was  no- 
thing of  chagrin  or  disappointment 
in  his  tone. 

"  I  regard  you  both,"  said  he,  "  as 
fortunate  fellows  in  being  able  to 
marry  at  a  reasonably  early  period 
of  life.  If  a  man  does  not  happen 
to  hit  the  exact  medium,  marriage 
is  rather  a  questionable  step.  Mere 
boys  make  the  worst  of  husbands. 
They  don't  know  their  own  minds,, 
and  they  cannot  control  their  tem- 
pers, or  those  of  the  unhappy  girls 
they  have  chosen ;  and  as  years  roll 
on,  the  indifference  that  succeeds 
to  love  often  changes  into  positive 
aversion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  postpones  the  event  too  long, 
he  is  apt  to  become  confirmed  in 
his  bachelor  habits;  and  if  that 
mode  of  life  is  not  actually  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  he  is  reluctant  to 
try  the  perilous  experiment  of  a. 
change." 
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"It  is  no  wonder  if  you  should 
feel  some  such  reluctance,"  said 
Carlton.  "  The  possession  of  such 
a  snuggery  as  this  is  a  real  impedi- 
ment to  marriage." 

"Ah,  well ! "  said  Lumley,  "that 
is  one  view  certainly,  and,  generally 
speaking,  there  may  be  some  truth 
in  what  you  say.  But  I  demur  to 
the  notion  that  a  single  man  ought 
to  practise  asceticism.  I  am  haunt- 
ed by  a  taste ;  and  as  I  have  no  lack 
of  money,  why  should  I  hesitate  to 
gratify  it1?  I  won't  deny  that  I  am 
fond  of  pictures,  books,  good  living, 
wine,  and  luxury;  and  were  it  not 
for  a  confounded  feeling  of  satiety 
that  sometimes  comes  over  me,  I 
think  I  should  be  tolerably  con- 
tented." 

"  An  admission,"  said  I,  "  which 
proves  that  you  have  stretched  the 
tether  of  philosophy  to  the  utmost ; 
for  when  did  you  ever  meet  with  the 
man  who  professed  to  be  entirely 
contented] " 

"I,  at  least,  have  never  stumbled 
on  such  a  phenomenon,"  replied 
Lumley.  "  But  do  not  let  us  run 
away  from  the  subject.  In  any  case 
I  cannot  plead  bachelor  habits  as  an 
excuse  for  remaining  single.  I  am 
simply  a  veteran  trout  who  has  been 
so  often  pricked  in  the  mouth  that 
he  will  not  rise  to  any  lure." 

"  I  wish  you  would  favour  us 
neophytes  with  some  account  of 
your  experiences,"  said  Carlton. 

"  A  quoi  ban,  mon  cJier?"  replied 
Lumley.  "  Long  ago  enlisted  by 
that  smart  Serjeant  Cupid,  you  are 
about  to  join  the  honourable  com- 
pany of  Hymen.  Why  should  I 
trouble  you  with  the  history  of  my 
misadventures  1 " 

"  If  for  nothing  else,  at  least  to 
explain  to  us  how  it  happens  that 
the  gay  and  gallant  Lumley  has 
never  entered  the  service1?" 

"  Nay,  if  you  seriously  wish  to 
hear  the  narrative  of  my  woes,  I 
don't  care  if  I  inflict  some  part  of 
my  tediousness  upon  you.  Observe, 
however,  I  hold  myself  in  no  way 
responsible  if  the  effect  of  my  dis- 
course should  be  to  throw  both  of 
you  into  a  magnetic  trance.  So, 


pray,  fill  your  glasses;  and  let  the 
dumb-waiter  revolve  whilst  I  give 
utterance  to  my  sorrows. 

"  No  joyful  peal  of  bells,  such  as 
rings  on  the  birth  of  an  heir,  greeted 
me  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  in 
this  world.  No  steer  was  roasted, 
no  barrels  were  tapped  in  honour 
of  that  auspicious  event.  Esau  had 
preceded  Jacob.  My  elder  brother 
Percy  had,  some  three  years  before, 
been  exhibited  to  the  admiring  and 
thirsty  tenantry  as  their  future  land- 
lord. 

"Although  I  am  a  stickler  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture, I  must  needs  admit 
that  the  situation  of  a  younger  son 
in  a  wealthy  family  is  a  trying  one. 
He  is  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
luxury,  perhaps  of  splendour,  and 
yet  is  told,  so  soon  as  he  is  capable 
of  receiving  distinct  impressions, 
that  the  things  which  he  is  allowed 
in  the  mean  time  to  taste  and  en- 
joy cannot  permanently  be  his.  He 
is  desired  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
day  will  arrive  when  he  must  go 
forth  an  exile  from  the  halls  of  his 
fathers  to  conquer  fortune  for  him- 
self, carrying  with  him  slight  pro- 
vision for  the  future  beyond  that 
share  of  energy  and  intellect  with 
which  he  has  been  gifted,  and  which 
he  is  exhorted  to  improve.  Under 
such  circumstances,  clearly  the  best 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  lad 
is  to  quarter  him  out  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  he  may  feel  betimes 
that  he  has  to  work  his  own  way, 
a  lesson  not  easily  acquired  in  the 
midst  of  every  indulgence.  My 
excellent  father,  however,  had  no- 
thing of  the  Roman  in  him,  and  was 
far  too  fond  of  his  children  to 
banish  them  even  for  their  good. 
So  I  was  brought  up  as  if  I  were  to 
be  a  gentleman  at  large ;  was  early 
trained  to  country  sports,  for  which 
I  had  a  peculiar  aptitude;  studied 
after  a  kind  of  fashion  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  cultivated  tu- 
tor, who  was  too  much  of  a  scholar 
to  be  a  pedant;  and  when  I  was 
sent  to  the  university,  received  an 
allowance  that  might  have  satisfied 
the  heir  to  a  peerage.  The  conse- 
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quence  was  that  I  became  somewhat 
dissipated,  ran  into  debt,  and  failed 
in  materially  advancing  the  classi- 
cal reputation  of  my  college. 

"At  length  the  time  arrived  when 
the  grand  question  of  a  future  ca- 
reer had  to  be  settled  in  a  family 
divan.  I  was  assured  of  a  good 
living  if  I  would  agree  to  take  or- 
ders; but  I  was  far  too  conscien- 
tious to  practise  such  base  hypo- 
crisy. A  commission  in  the  Guards 
would  have  suited  me  exactly;  but 
that  arm  of  the  service  was  deemed 
too  expensive,  and  I  recoiled  from 
the  prospect  of  country  quarters 
and  long  years  of  colonial  expatria- 
tion. The  advantages  of  the  legal 
profession  were  then  elaborately  dis- 
cussed. I  was  desired  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  woolsack  looming  in  the 
distance ;  but  my  eyesight  was  weak, 
and  I  failed  to  obtain  even  a  glimpse 
of  that  very  comfortable  Pisgah. 
Had  I  seen  it  ever  so  clearly,  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  could  have  mus- 
tered sufficient  courage  to  force  my 
way  through  the  intervening  desert, 
and  face  the  gorgons  and  chimeras 
that  haunt  the  Blackstonian  Sahara. 
Would  I  go  into  Parliament?  If 
so,  in  a  year  or  two  a  seat  would 
probably  be  vacant,  which  family 
influence  might  secure  for  me; 
and  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  I  might  be  able  to  ex- 
tract a  plum  from  the  public  pud- 
ding. With  this  latter  proposal  I 
closed,  the  rather  because  it  afford- 
ed me  a  temporary  respite  ;  and  I 
resolved  in  the  meanwhile  to  ob- 
serve life  and  study  diplomacy  at 
Paris  and  Vienna. 

"  While  I  was  abroad  I  received 
the  mournful  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  best  of  fathers ;  and 
also  a  communication  from  the  fa- 
mily solicitors,  apprising  me  that 
eight  thousand  pounds  was  all  I 
had  to  depend  on.  Of  that  sum 
very  nearly  a  third  was  forestalled 
by  debts  I  had  contracted,  so  that 
I  had  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
of  maintaining  myself  like  a  gentle- 
man on  an  income  of  two  hundred 
a-year.  I  had  also  the  mortification 
to  learn  that  the  seat  I  expected  to 


occupy  had  been  appropriated  by  a 
monster  manufacturer,  whose  appe- 
tite for  bacon  was  so  enormous,  that, 
for  several  days  previous  to  the 
election,  the  price  of  a  flitch  was 
considerably  above  thirty  guineas. 
So  there  was  an  end  to  my  hopes 
of  parliamentary  distinction  and 
office. 

"  My  brother  Percy  and  I  were 
on  tolerable  fraternal  terms,  but  we 
had  not  much  community  of  senti- 
ment. He  was  reserved,  cautious, 
and  calculating,  with  decided  no- 
tions of  thrift,  bordering  on  the 
verge  of  avarice ;  whereas  I  was  an 
outspoken,  improvident  fellow,  par- 
taking much  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  butterfly  than  of  the  bee.  Since 
then,  time  has  wrought  a  mighty 
alteration.  I  am  now  feelingly 
alive  to  the  charm  of  a  large  ba- 
lance at  my  banker's ;  and  in  a  few 
years  I  expect  to  attain  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  screw. 

"  Percy,  I  make  no  doubt,  would 
have  cheerfully  presented  me,  now 
and  then,  with  a  cheque  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  if  I  had  asked  him  for 
such  a  favour;  for  he  set  much 
store  on  his  dignity  as  head  of  the 
house,  and  was  fond  of  delivering  a 
lecture,  for  which  there  can  be  no 
better  opportunity  than  a  proposal 
for  a  pecuniary  advance.  But  I  did 
not  choose  to  lay  myself  under  any 
such  obligation,  and  he  was  not 
generous  enough,  though  he  knew 
my  straitened  circumstances,  to 
make  a  spontaneous  offer  of  an 
annual  allowance.  So  I  had  to  live 
as  I  best  could  upon  a  mere  pit- 
tance, and  practise  economy,  in 
which  I  succeeded  so  far  that  I  did 
not  annually  expend  much  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  my  in- 
come. 

"  If  I  had  been  prudent,  I  should 
have  gone  into  chambers  and  read ; 
but  I  liked  society,  and  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  it  so  long  as  that 
was  within  my  power.  I  possessed 
the  art  of  making  myself  agreeable, 
and  had  the  entree  to  all  the  best 
houses.  I  was  patronised  by  dow- 
agers who  had  ceased  to  be  shep- 
herdesses of  a  flock  ;  but  mammas, 
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who  were  anxiously  watching  the 
matrimonial  market  with  the  view 
to  disposal  of  their  daughters,  were 
by  no  means  so  affable  or  kind. 
In  me  they  recognised  that  most 
equivocal  of  all  characters,  a  detri- 
mental— useful  perhaps  occasion- 
ally as  a  foil,  but  never  to  be  en- 
couraged beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  always  to  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. Begular  fortune-hunters, 
who  are  pretty  well  known  by 
head-mark,  were  not  so  obnoxious 
to  those  ladies  as  were  young  men 
of  sense  and  acquirements.  They 
considered  that  their  undowered 
daughters  were  safe  from  the  ad- 
vances of  the  one  class,  but  they 
dreaded  lest  their  affections  might 
be  entangled  by  the  assiduities  of 
the  other. 

"Of  the  existence  and  extent  of 
this  prejudice  I  soon  received  a 
palpable  proof.  Lady  Letitia  Castle- 
ton,  a  woman  of  high  birth  and 
unblemished  character,  but  of  very- 
contracted  fortune,  had  an  only 
daughter,  Ida,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  belle  of  the  season. 
A  more  fairy-like  creature  never 
flitted  through  the  dance ;  and  she 
was,  I  verily  believe,  as  amiable  as 
she  was  charming.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Ida,  and  made  no  concealment  of 
my  passion.  Wherever  she  went, 
there  was  I,  constant  as  her  shadow ; 
and,  of  course,  before  long  my  atten- 
tions became  the  subject  of  remark. 

"  Lady  Letitia,  who  was  as  clever 
a  woman  as  ever  brought  an  heir- 
apparent  to  book,  was  horribly  an- 
noyed by  my  behaviour,  but  she 
was  far  too  experienced  to  exhi- 
bit in  presence  of  the  public  any 
symptom  of  chagrin.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  deportment  towards  me 
was  ineffably  seraphic,  and  you 
would  have  thought  that  she  was 
fully  prepared  to  bestow  on  me  her 
maternal  benediction.  But  one  day 
I  was  summoned  to  her  boudoir. 

"  *  Mr  Lumley,'  said  her  ladyship, 
'you  are  a  very  young  man,  and 
therefore  privileged  to  be  foolish; 
but  you  have  no  right  to  make 
your  folly  the  cause  of  misery  to 


others.  You  are  in  love  with  Ida, 
and  for  that  I  do  not  blame  you, 
because  possibly  you  cannot  help 
it;  but  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  ruin 
the  prospects  of  my  child.  I  shall 
not  go  through  the  ceremony  of 
asking  you  what  your  intentions  are, 
for  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  any. 
Neither  you  nor  Ida  have  any  for- 
tune, and  therefore  matrimony  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  shall  perform 
a  mother's  duty,  and  request  you  to 
discontinue  your  visits.' 

"  What  could  I  say  in  reply  ? 
A  romantic  tirade  about  love  and 
broken  hearts  would  have  been 
utterly  thrown  away  upon  that 
Spartan  lady,  who  was  clearly  mis- 
tress of  the  situation  ;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  the 
rebuke,  express  contrition  for  my 
folly,  and  depart.  So  ended  my 
first  serious  love-affair.  Lady  Le- 
titia Castleton  vindicated  her  re- 
putation for  diplomacy;  for  a  few 
months  afterwards  Ida  was  decked 
with  the  orange  wreath,  and  gave 
her  hand  to  an  Indian  gentleman 
of  enormous  wealth  and  dingy  com- 
plexion, the  reputed  offspring  of  a 
Begum. 

"  It  would  be  tedious  to  continue 
the  chronicle  of  my  disappoint- 
ments. I  had  an  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity for  falling  in  love,  but  never 
made  what  the  world  would  have 
called  a  prudent  or  judicious  selec- 
tion ;  consequently  I  began  to  acquire 
notoriety  as  an  adept  in  the  art  of 
flirting ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had 
worked  rather  hard  for  the  charac- 
ter. The  affections  are  not  to  be 
played  with.  If  a  man  is  forced  to 
transfer  them  frequently — and  I 
maintain  that  there  may  be  such 
coercion  without  innate  fickleness 
on  his  part — they  lose  their  edge. 
Constancy  once  abandoned,  he  sub- 
mits to  change  as  a  matter  of  imperi- 
ous necessity,  and  ends  by  regard- 
ing it  as  something  scarcely  short 
of  a  positive  gratification.  That  is 
my  theory  of  flirting,  which  I  hold 
to  be  the  inevitable  product  of  a 
highly  artificial  but  unwholesome 
form  of  society.  Wisdom  is  of 
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slow  growth,  but  it  will  make  its 
way,  like  the  ivy  which  spreads 
over  even  the  barest  wall ;  and  I  at 
last  began  to  feel  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted and  ashamed  at  leading  a 
life  so  absolutely  useless  and  dis- 
creditable. Modern  wiseacres  are 
fond  of  sneering  at  the  Crusades — 
upon  my  soul,  I  think  that  a  new 
crusade,  if  we  could  manage  to  get 
up  a  respectable  one,  would  be  of 
infinite  service,  by  clearing  off  some 
thousands  of  younger  sons  who  can 
find  no  proper  vent  for  their  ener- 
gies in  this  overstocked  country  of 
competition. 

"  All  sorts  of  wild  schemes  floated 
across  my  brain.  I  would  go  to 
Canada  and  aid  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  primeval  forests — I 
would  devote  myself  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  or 
the  Niger — I  would  take  service 
with  some  native  Indian  prince, 
and  become  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  —  I  would  set  sail  for 
Otaheite,  and  propose  to  Queen 
Pomarre !  You  laugh  at  this  con- 
fession !  Very  good ;  but  please 
remember  that  wiser  fellows  than 
I  am  have  indulged  in  similar  hal- 
lucinations. 

"  I  was  saved  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  of  these  de- 
lectable designs.  My  brother  Percy, 
who  was  too  timorous  to  hunt,  and 
who  never  trusted  himself  on  the 
back  of  a  thoroughbred,  was  thrown 
from  a  stumbling  cob,  and  died 
of  concussion  of  the  brain.  His 
thoughts  had,  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, been  directed  to  the  subject 
of  matrimony ;  but  as  he  was  a 
tempting  object  for  maternal  pur- 
suit, he  was  exceeding  wary,  and 
departed  this  life  without  having 
found  courage  enough  to  throw  the 
handkerchief.  I  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates,  and  found  myself  a 
wealthy  man. 

"  Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
felt  no  exultation  at  the  change.  I 
had  become  so  used  to  a  listless  and 
indolent  way  of  living  that  I  felt 
it  rather  a  nuisance  than  otherwise 
to  be  compelled  to  exert  myself  in 
attending  to  the  management  of  my 


estate,  and  the  numerous  business 
details  that  were  constantly  brought 
under  my  notice.  The  desire  for 
action,  which  had  taken  possession 
of  my  mind,  passed  away  with  the 
motive ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  a 
very  hard  thing  that  the  succession 
to  some  ten  thousand  a-year  should 
entail  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  with- 
out materially  enhancing  my  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  single 
man,  with  no  debts  and  an  income 
of  five  or  six  hundred,  may  lead 
a  merrier  life  than  the  millionaire, 
and  be  ten  times  more  independent. 
But  a  truce  to  such  stale  reflec- 
tions !  Though  true,  they  are  prac- 
tically useless  ;  for  no  "one  will  re- 
fuse to  carry  the  pack-saddle  that 
Plutus  places  on  his  shoulders. 

"  My  good-luck  did  not  interfere 
with  the  friendships  I  had  already 
formed,  nor  did  it  lead  to  any  large 
addition  to  the  circle  ;  for  I  was  a 
great  deal  too  proud  to  encourage 
the  advances  of  men  whom  I  had 
known  during  the  days  of  my 
poverty,  but  who  had  then  ex- 
hibited hauteur.  But  it  was  aston- 
ishing to  observe  how  vastly  I  had 
risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  fair 
sex  !  Jewelled  matrons  who,  but  a 
few  months  before,  had  bristled  up 
at  my  approach,  now  greeted  me 
with  their  softest  smiles,  or  assailed 
me  with  bewitching  banter.  All  at 
once  it  was  discovered  that  I  pos- 
sessed a  vein  of  wit — some  even 
called  it  genius — quite  unusual  in 
an  age  of  commonplace ;  that  my 
manner  was  singularly  fascinating  ; 
and  that  my  judgment  in  matters  of 
taste  was  infallible.  All  the  former 
precautions  were  abandoned,  all  the 
barriers  removed  from  my  way ; 
and  I  now  had  full  license,  nay  en- 
couragement, to  make  love  to  my 
heart's  content,  without  any  dread 
of  interdiction.  I  hope  I  am  not 
a  coxcomb,  though  what  I  am  about 
to  say  might  justify  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  several  well-tutored  young 
ladies  who  had  once  been  rather 
disdainful,  would  now  have  listened 
to  me  with  some  attention,  even  if 
I  had  passed  the  boundaries  of  or- 
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dinary  compliment,  and  meandered 
into  gallantry  and  courtship.  But 
in  succeeding  to  my  poor  brother's 
fortune,  I  had,  somehow  or  other, 
acquired  a  share  of  his  habitual 
circumspection  and  restraint  ;  and, 
to  my  own  astonishment,  I  did  not 
feel  myself  inclined  to  indulge  in 
my  former  practice  of  talking  ama- 
tory nonsense.  When  a  man  be- 
comes fully  aware  that  the  words 
which  he  may  utter  in  jest  are  likely 
to  be  construed  into  solemn  earnest, 
he  needs  not  the  exhortation  of 
Solomon  to  bridle  and  control  his 
tongue. 

"  There  was  no  heartlessness  in 
this,  for  I  really  had  no  attach- 
ment. Men  fall  in  love  readily 
enough  when  they  have  nothing 
else  to  think  of,  and  when  the  act 
itself  is  one  of  gross  imprudence  : 
but  when,  by  some  unexpected 
turn  of  fortune,  they  find  them- 
selves able  to  marry,  and  are  actu- 
ally willing  to  do  so,  the  chances 
are  that  they  cannot  get  up  an 
attachment.  A  poor  fellow,  who 
earns  no  more  than  a  couple  of 
pounds  in  the  week,  is  as  inflam- 
mable as  tinder.  Give  him  a  few 
thousands,  and  he  becomes  insen- 
sible as  asbestos.  You  seem  to 
differ  from  that  opinion — ah,  well ! 
I  wish  I  could  convince  myself 
that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  But  both 
of  you  are  fortunate,  because  you 
have  loved  well  and  truly,  from  im- 
pulse and  sympathy,  without  the 
dreary  necessity  to  which  I  then 
was  reduced,  of  having  to  force 
love  if  I  wished  to  partake  of  its 
fruition.  Happy  rogues  !  You  are 
exempted  from  attaining  to  the  last 
grand  lesson  of  philosophy,  which 
is  this — that  the  WILL  of  man  has  no 
power  whatsoever  over  the  affec- 
tions, but  is  a  tyrant  against  whose 
authority  they  rebel ! 

"Wearied  with  a  London  life, 
and  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  what  I  sought  for  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whirl  of  ceaseless 
gaiety,  I  went  abroad,  taking  with 
me  neither  courier  nor  valet.  Here, 
you  know,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
a  man  to  maintain  some  sort  of 


establishment  corresponding  to  his 
means  ;  but  on  the  Continent  he  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  his  freedom  ;  and 
even  at  the  present  time  it  is  my 
habit  to  recreate  myself,  for  a 
month  or  so,  precisely  as  I  used 
to  do  when  I  was  a  younger  bro- 
ther, and  found  it  necessary  to  cal- 
culate  my  bills.  Paris,  in  early 
spring,  is  truly  delectable ;  but 
after  that  is  over,  give  me  the 
sauntering  kind  of  life  that  a  man 
can  lead  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  some 
of  the  funny  minor  capitals  of  Ger- 
many. 

"Well,  I  took  up  my  residence 
at  Weimar ;  and  there  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  an  English  lady,  a 
Mrs  Lindsay,  widow  of  a  general 
officer,  who  was  compelled  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  to  reside  abroad. 
She  had  one  daughter,  a  very  charm- 
ing girl,  who  had  been  brought  up, 
under  her  mother's  eye,  in  the 
country,  and  whose  mind  was 
purity  itself.  I  am  not  about  to 
rhapsodise — indeed  it  is  almost 
painful  to  me  now  to  recall  the 
memory  of  the  few  happy  weeks, 
probably  the  happiest  of  my  life, 
that  I  spent  at  Weimar-  I  became 
very  intimate  with  the  Lindsays  ; 
read  poetry  and  sketched  with 
Eleanor ;  and,  in  short,  almost  be- 
fore I  knew  it,  fell  seriously  in 
love.  That  girl  exercised  over  me 
an  influence  different  from  any 
that  I  had  known  before.  I  felt 
subdued,  if  not  timid,  in  her  pre- 
sence. I  could  not  have  addressed 
her  in  the  language  of  compliment 
or  gallantry ;  for,  like  Una,  she  was 
so  divinely  fair,  and  so  spiritually 
simple,  that  artifice  was  abhorrent 
to  her  nature,  and  to  deviate  from 
truth  in  her  presence  was  little 
short  of  desecration. 

"  I  shall  cut  my  story  short. 
Presumptuous  fool  that  I  was  !  I 
thought  I  had  gained  Miss  Lind- 
say's affections — alas  !  I  had  only 
acquired  her  esteem !  That  I 
learned  from  her  mother,  whose 
sharper  sight  had  detected  my  at- 
tachment, and  whose  kindly  heart 
prompted  her  to  make  the  disclo- 
sure in  order  to  spare  me  the  pangs 
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of  disappointment.  Eleanor  was 
already  engaged  to  a  young  clergy- 
man, a  relative  of  her  own,  who 
held  a  small  curacy  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  whose  straightened 
circumstances  had  hitherto  delayed 
the  marriage.  Thank  heaven !  that 
obstacle  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
moved. 

"  That  was  my  last  serious  matri- 
monial attempt.  It  seemed  as  if 
fate  had  predestined  that,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  I  should  be  denied  the 
blessings  of  domestic  happiness  ;  so 


I  have  striven  to  conform  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  my  lot,  and  have 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
interred  as  the  last  of  the  Lumleys. 
But  a  pest  upon  this  egotistical 
folly !  Here  have  I,  instead  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  courteous  and 
entertaining  host,  been  seduced 
into  a  long-winded  confession  of 
my  failures  and  defeats,  for  which, 
your  patience  being  exhausted,  I 
have  no  title  whatever  to  expect, 
as  I  certainly  shall  not  crave,  your 
sympathy." 


CHAPTER   LVII. — A   POLITICAL   CRISIS. 


The  professional  sagacity  of  Mr 
Poins  had  led  him  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion. No  sooner  was  Dobigging  ap- 
prehended and  safely  lodged  in  jail, 
than  Speedwell  intimated  his  readi- 
ness, on  certain  conditions,  to  bear 
testimony  against  his  quondam  con- 
federate ;  and,  through  his  informa- 
tion, the  person  who  had  engraved 
the  plate  which  Flusher  refused  to 
execute  was  traced  out.  This  man 
at  once  acknowledged  that  he  had 
received  the  commission  from  the 
secretary,  and  produced  a  draught 
in  his  handwriting ;  so  that  the  evi- 
dence as  to  the  forgery  was  com- 
plete, and  Ewins  was  absolved  from 
the  severe  ordeal  of  undergoing  an 
examination  in  court. 

I  never  saw  a  man  more  elated 
than  was  my  Yankee  acquaintance 
when  I  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  escape.  His  dread  of 
exposure  was  less  on  account  of  the 
injury  to  his  character  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  honour — qualities 
which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  did 
not  profess  to  claim  in  any  remark- 
able degree — than  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  could  not  escape  the 
imputation  of  having  been  thorough- 
ly outwitted  by  the  Jew.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that,  in  a  trial  of  dexterity  be- 
tween Jew  and  Jesuit,  the  former  in- 
variably has  the  worse;  but- Ewins, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  conceit,  had 
regarded  himself  as  more  than  a 
match  for  Ignatius  Loyola,  and, 
therefore,  a  fortiori,  able  to  dis- 


comfit the  sharpest  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity.  It  would  have 
been  a  foul  blot  upon  his  scutcheon 
if  the  news  of  such  a  palpable  "  sell" 
had  reached  the  jobbers  of  the 
Broadway. 

"It's  up  stakes  with  me  now, 
Squire,"  said  Ewins.  "  Next  month 
sees  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  darn  my  old  mocas- 
sins if  I'll  be  in  a  hurry  to  cross  the 
salt  water  again !  The  spekilation 
ha'n't  turned  out  just  so  good  as  I 
expected,  but  it  might  have  been 
worse ;  anyhow,  it's  a  comfort  to 
walk  off  without  a  winkle-hawk  in 
one's  character  for  'cuteness.  I  guess 
if  I  had  been  spotted  here,  they'd 
have  thought  me  small  potatoes  in 
the  States.  Wall — it's  a  true  saying, 
that  a  man  is  never  too  old  to  learn  ; 
for,  since  I  came  to  London,  I've  had 
it  punched  into  me  that  it's  jest  pos- 
sible that  the  Columbian  'coon  may 
be  circumvented.  So  I'll  steam  back 
to  the  old  location,  make  friends  of 
the  soft-shell  hunkers,  and  mayhap' 
get  put  up  for  President." 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr  Ewins," 
said  I,  "  you  quite  awe  me  by  the 
extent  of  your  ambition." 

"That's  because  you  believe  in 
the  bunkum  of  a  rotten  aristocracy," 
replied  Ewins.  "  What  was  Jeffer- 
son1? what  was  Adams'?  I  guess, 
by  your  own  rule,  they  hadn't  the 
blood  of  Macbeth  within  their  veins; 
and  though  my  father  sold  wooden 
nutmegs,  and  my  grandfather  was  a 
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lumberer,  I  don't  seewhy  I  shouldn't 
take  post  in  the  Almanac  with  any 
crowned  head  in  this  owdacious  old 
Europe !  Darn  me,  but  I'd  do  my 
best  to  bring  your  confounded  red- 
tape  Foreign  Office  to  its  marrow- 
bones!" 

"Allow  me  to  remind  you,  my 
friend,  that  such  anticipations  are 
premature,  and,  indeed,  rather  in- 
discreet, considering  that  you  have 
not  yet  received  official  intimation 
that  your  presence  can  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  trial." 

"  Drop  your  shooting-iron,  Squire ! 
You  won't  skear  this  bear  by  burn- 
ing priming.  I'm  as  safe  now  as  if 
I  was  at  the  Salt  Licks.  There's  no 
two  ways  about  it ;  and  I  don't  need 
a  yellow  cover  to  notify  my  dismis- 
sal. Eum-ti-iddity !  I'm  so  awfully 
happy  that  I  could  cut  didoes  on  a 
warming-pan  !  I  say,  Squire,  let's 
go  and  liquor  ! " 

I  yielded  to  his  instance,  for  I  had 
a  melancholy  foreboding  that  this 
was  to  be  my  last  interview  with  the 
representative  of  the  Maormors  of 
Clackmannan ;  and  in  effect  he  dis- 
appeared from  London  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  carrying  with  him 
such  spoil  as  he  could  extract  from 
the  Egyptians  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. How  far  he  has  since  ad- 
vanced in  the  path  of  political  am- 
bition, I  know  not ;  but,  if  true  to 
himself,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  may  not  attain 
to  the  very  highest  dignity.  If  any 
reader  should  doubt  the  possibility 
of  this,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Mr 
James  Parton's  Life  of  the  late  Pre- 
sident Andrew  Jackson. 

Time  was  beginning  to  hang 
rather  heavily  on  my  hands,  when 
I  was  startled  by  news  that  con- 
vulsed London,  and  threw  the  pro- 
vinces into  a  ferment.  THE  MINIS- 
TRY WAS  DEFEATED  !  A  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Conservative  party,  in- 
dignant at  a  change  of  policy,  which 
they  considered  tantamount  to  a 
dereliction  of  principle,  had  cast  off 
their  allegiance  to  their  former 
leader;  and  by  uniting  their  strength 
to  that  of  the  Opposition  upon  a 
question  of  some  importance,  were 


able  to  place  Ministers  in  a  min- 
ority. The  defeat  was  so  signal 
that  resignation  was  the  necessary 
consequence. 

Tremendous  was  the  excitement 
at  the  clubs,  into  which  honour- 
able members  and  political  aspirants 
rushed  frantically  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  last  morsel  of  intelli- 
gence, and  to  learn  who  had  been 
sent  for.  Dolorous  were  the  faces 
of  the  men  who  had  to  go  out,  and 
radiant  and  joyous  the  countenances 
of  those  who  expected  to  come  in. 
The  Whigs,  elated  by  their  good- 
luck  and  the  prospect  of  quarter- 
day,  were  as  playful  as  kittens,  and 
poked  one  another's  ribs  with  shouts 
of  jovial  hilarity.  The  Radicals  did 
not  share  in  their  mirth,  but  held 
aloof,  making  no  sign — not  because 
they  objected  to  a  change,  but  be- 
cause they  were  resolved,  before 
pledging  their  support,  to  drive  an 
unconscionable  bargain.  Here  and 
there  might  be  observed  a  few  pat- 
riotic martyrs,  not  looking,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  greatly  coveted  the 
crown ;  and  amongst  these  I  de- 
scried, to  my  infinite  delight,  Sir 
George  Smoothly,  whose  aspect 
could  not  have  been  more  lugubri- 
ous had  he  been  under  sentence  to 
stand  in  the  pillory.  I  hope  I  am 
not  vindictive,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  relished  the  spectacle  in- 
tensely. A  good  man  labouring 
under  misfortune  commands  our 
sympathy  and  respect :  we  have  no 
such  genial  feelings  to  expend  on 
the  baffled  rogue  and  sycophant. 

But  there  was  one  prospect  which 
even  the  Whigs,  who  were  most 
likely  to  benefit  by  the  crisis,  could 
not  contemplate  without  a  shudder, 
and  that  was  a  speedy  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  any  class  of  men  in  the  king- 
dom, beyond  agents  and  publicans, 
regard  a  general  election  with  favour. 
It  unsettles  the  minds  of  all,  dis- 
locates trade,  awakens  slumbering 
animosities,  and  is  peculiarly  injuri- 
ous to  the  working  classes,  because 
it  tends  to  a  cessation  of  steady 
labour.  It  is,  while  it  lasts,  like  a 
fever,  affecting  the  whole  body 
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politic,  and  it  is  followed  by  the 
usual  stages  of  la'ssitude  and  depres- 
sion. But  in  especial  to  members 
of  Parliament  is  a  general  election 
odious ;  for  not  only  have  they  to 
endure  the  toil,  trouble,  fatigue, 
and  anxiety  which  are  the  burdens 
common  to  all  candidates  for  the 
public  suffrage,  but  they  must  affect 
a  generosity,  even  if  they  have  it 
not,  and  reconcile  themselves  to 
that  most  distressing  of  all  exigen- 
cies, a  heavy  drain  upon  the  purse. 
Moreover,  for  them  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  purely  winning  game, 
for  they  may  chance  to  lose  both 
their  seats  and  their  money;  where- 
as, in  the  most  favourable  event, 
they  will  have  to  deplore  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  balance  with  the 
bankers. 

Poor  little  Popham,  whose  ex- 
istence I  have  noticed  more  than 
once,  went  about  almost  crying. 
He  had  crept  in  by  accident,  as 
second  member  for  a  borough,  un- 
der the  wing  of  a  generous  colleague, 
who  had  defrayed  the  whole  of  the 
expense ;  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
obtaining  a  small  appointment,  suit- 
able to  his  small  capacity,  when  this 
horrid  boulever semen  t  occurred.  He 
had  little  or  no  fortune — his  patron 
could  not  be  expected  again  to  carry 
him  into  Parliament  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  and  even  could  he  procure  re- 
admission,  of  what  avail  would  be 
his  life,  if  doomed  to  wither  in  the 
cold  shade  of  opposition?  Little 
Popham  had  some  faults  and  many 
weaknesses ;  but  he  was  an  honest 
creature,  and  never  would  have  sold 
himself,  as  some  of  his  former  coad- 
jutors have  done,  to  the  highest 
political  bidder. 

When  the  question  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  has  once  been 
mooted,  it  becomes  emphatically, 
in  the  now  obsolete  sense  of  the 
term,  the  question;  for  some  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  honourable 
gentlemen  feel  themselves  extended 
on  the  rack  until  the  definitive 
sentence  is  pronounced.  In  pity  to 
the  interesting  sufferers,  the  sen- 
tence was  not  long  delayed.  There 
ivas  to  be  a  dissolution ;  and  from 


the  moment  *  the  announcement 
was  made,  the  existing  House  of 
Commons  became  a  nullity.  No- 
body had  leisure  to  attend  to 
arrears  of  business.  Scarcely  was 
it  possible  to  muster  a  House  to 
pass  the  indispensable  votes  for  the 
public  service.  The  whips  had 
lost  their  authority ;  and  mandates, 
once  esteemed  imperative  as  ukases, 
were  openly  laughed  to  scorn. 
Every  man  for  himself,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost — such  is 
the  senatorial  sentiment,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  gates  of  St  Ste- 
phen's, unlike  those  of  the  temple 
of  Janus,  are  about  to  be  closed. 

Down  went  the  senators  to  their 
counties  and  boroughs  to  give  ex- 
planations of  their  past  conduct, 
and  to  promise  largely  for  the 
future.  Unremitting  were  the 
labours  of  the  great  central  com- 
mittees, sitting  in  the  Reform  and 
Carlton  Clubs,  whose  function  it 
was  to  find  candidates  for  every 
available  place,  and  to  pull  the 
strings  that  gave  motion  to  a  nu- 
merous horde  of  puppets.  In  the 
midst  of  this  turmoil  and  confusion 
I  received  a  note  from  the  Earl  of 
Windermere  requesting  to  see  me 
upon  urgent  business. 

"  Mr  Sinclair,"  said  his  Lordship, 
"  I  trust  you  will  forgive  the  liberty 
I  take  in  alluding  to  private  mat- 
ters ;  but  I  think — that  is,  I  am 
informed  that  you  are  on  terms 
of  confidential  communication  with 
Mr  Richard  Beaton  ? " 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,"  I  replied, 
"  the  person  who  gave  you  that  in- 
formation was  egregiously  mistaken. 
Mr  Beaton  is  a  man  very  chary  of 
his  confidences,  and  towards  me  he 
has  always  maintained  a  marked  re- 
serve/' 

"  You  surprise  me  !  "  said  Lord 
Windermere.  "  I  understood — such 
is  the  general  report — that  you  were 
about  to  be  closely  connected." 

"  Report,"  said  I,  "  is  always 
rather  hasty  in  its  conclusions,  and 
in  this  instance  it  has  been  so 
especially  ;  for,  without  affecting 
to  misunderstand  your  Lordship's 
allusion,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
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have  never  yet  addressed  Mr  Beaton 
on  the  subject." 

"  Then  I  have  no  more  to  say," 
replied  Lord  Windermere.  "  Indeed 
I  fear  I  have  been  already  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  good  manners,  for  which 
I  can  only  plead  as  my  excuse  the 
prevalence  of  the  report,  and  my 
belief  that  it  was  really  a  true  one. 
But  it  seems  you  are  less  fortunate 
than  I  had  supposed." 

"  Nay,  my  Lord,  you  must  not 
understand  me  as  having  renounced 
a  hope  which  I  certainly  long  have 
cherished.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am 
attached  to  Miss  Beaton  ;  I  merely 
wish  to  explain  that  I  am  not  in  her 
father's  confidence." 

"  See  now  what  a  thing  it  is  to 
trust  to  rumour  !  "  said  Lord  Win- 
dermere. "  Here  have  I  unwittingly 
been  playing  the  part  of  an  inquisi- 
tor, and  extorting  a  confession  upon 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  delicacy ! 
Well — I  trust  most  earnestly  that  I 
may  be  able  to  congratulate  you 
hereafter.  But  to  business.  Per- 
haps you  can  inform  me  who  is  Mr 
Beaton's  confidential  adviser  ? " 

"  Mr  Poins,  the  solicitor,  has,  I 
believe,  a  larger  share  of  his  confi- 
dence than  any  one  else." 

"  Poins  !  O,  I  know  him  well  by 
report.  A  most  respectable  man, 
and,  I  believe,  a  stanch  Tory." 

"  I  can  vouch  for  his  respecta- 
bility," said  I ;  "as  to  his  political 
views  I  know  nothing." 

"  Ah  !  but  politics  are  everything 
at  the  present  moment.  I  am  al- 
most certain  that  he  is  a  Conserva- 
tive, but  I  must  also  know  the  pre- 
cise shade  of  his  opinions." 

"  If  I  might  venture  a  remark, 
my  Lord,  I  would  say  that  many 
persons  would  be  rather  perplexed 
if  asked  to  name  the  party  to  which 
they  properly  belong." 

"  You  say  the  truth,  Mr  Sinclair ; 
for  the  old  landmarks  have  been 
beaten  down,  and  the  old  watch- 
words have  fallen  into  disuse.  But 
this  is  a  matter  in  which  caution  is 
requisite.  The  fact  is,  that  my  son, 
Ashford,  does  not  intend  to  offer 
himself  again  for  the  representation 
of  the  county,  a  very  excellent  sub- 
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stitute  being  provided  in  the  person 
of  a  gentleman  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted,  but  has  set  his  heart  on 

contesting  the  borough   of   B 

in  place  of  Mr  Beaton,  who,  it  is 
presumed,  will  not  enter  Parliament 
again.  Now  I  want  to  know  whe- 
ther, by  any  means,  Mr  Beaton 
could  be  persuaded  to  use  the  influ- 
ence he  possesses  in  favour  of  Ash- 
ford,  whose  abilities,  I  venture  to 
think,  might  recommend  him  to 
any  constituency." 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,  nay,  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  such  an  attempt  would  be 
fruitless.  Mr  Beaton  has  abandoned 
politics,  and,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  will  positively  decline  to  inter- 
fere." 

"  I  almost  anticipated  as  much," 
said  Lord  Windermere,  "  but  I  do 
not  like  to  give  up  the  idea  without 
a  trial.  Of  course,  nothing  would 
be  expected  beyond  such  a  recom- 
mendation as  a  gentleman  might 
make  with  perfect  propriety ;  and 
though  I  am  well  aware  that  Mr 
Beaton  was  a  supporter  of  the  late 
Ministry,  I  am  certain  he  would 
prefer  Ashford  to  a  declared  Radical 
who  it  seems  is  already  in  the  field." 

"Lord  Windermere,"  I  said,  "  Mi- 
Beaton,  though  broken  in  fortune, 
is  yet  as  proud  as  he  was  in  the  days 
of  his  highest  prosperity — too  proud 
to  solicit  a  favour  from  any  one, 
lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  an 
interested  motive.  Besides,  recent 
events  must  very  much  have  lessen- 
ed the  influence  which  he  once  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  is  far  too  shrewd, 
and,  I  may  add,  too  sensitive,  to  pro- 
voke an  insolent  reflection." 

"I  see  all  that,"  replied  Lord 
Windermere  ;  "  but-  we  really  can- 
not allow  this  seat  to  be  lost  without 
an  effort.  I  speak  as  a  party  man. 
Ashford  is  determined  to  make  a 
fight  for  it,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
discourage  him.  I  would  to  heaven 
Mr  Beaton  was  differently  situated ; 
still,  while  these  malicious  stories 
continue  to  be  circulated,  I  agree 
with  you  that  he  cannot  be  expected 
to  appear.  By  the  way,  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  made  some  im- 
portant discoveries." 
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"  I  was  fortunate  enough,  through 
accident,  to  trace  the  conspiracy  that 
had  such  an  injurious  effect  upon 
Mr  Beaton's  character;  and  when 
the  disclosure  is  made  public,  he 
will  stand  acquitted  of  all  but  rash- 
ness and  imprudence  in  the  eyes  of 
honourable  men.  But,  my  Lord,  I 
entreat  you  to  think  no  more  of 
urging  him  to  take  part  in  any  poli- 
tical arrangements.  Believe  me,  the 
attempt  would  be  in  vain ;  and  it 
Would  only  irritate  a  mind  already 
lacerated,  not  so  much  by  failure,  as 
by  unworthy  and  unmerited  suspi- 
cion." 

"  You  speak  sensibly,  Mr  Sinclair, 
as  well  as  feelingly,"  said  Lord  Win- 
dermere ;  "  and  I  respect  and  appre- 
ciate your  motives.  But  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  my  having  an  inter- 
view with  Mr  Poins,  who,  being  a 
solicitor,  may  not  object  to  be  con- 
sulted on  a  subject  which  is  so  far 
professional  that  it  may  give  him 
some  occupation,  if  an  election  peti- 
tion should  be  preferred ;  and  I  shall 
esteem  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you 
will  at  once  ask  him  to  come  here 
— that  is,  if  you  find  him  well  dis- 
posed to  the  adventure.  This  is  a 
strange  way  of  paying  debts,"  con- 
tinued the  Earl,  with  a^smile ;  "  but 
you  make  a  bankrupt  of  me  against 
my  own  inclination.  Yet  stay — my 
head  has  been  so  occupied  with  this 
freak  of  Ashford's  that  I  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  You  are  now,  I 
understand,  independent  in  your 
means — your  talents  are  indisput- 
able— your  political  profession  the 
same  as  ours.  Why  not  enter  Par- 
liament, where  you  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  proud  career  1  Say  the 
word,  and  I  pledge  you  my  honour 
that  you  shall  have  a  seat ;  or  at 
all  events,  whether  returned  or  not, 
that  the  election  shall  cost  you  no- 
thing." 

"I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your 
Lordship's  kindness,"  I  replied, 
"  and  sincerely  grateful  for  this  high 
proof  of  your  esteem  and  confi- 
dence; but  I  have  contemplated 
parliamentary  life  from  the  hum- 
ble yet  elevated  situation  of  the 
reporters'  gallery;  and  I  cannot 


aver  with  truth  that  for  me  it  has 
any  fascination." 

I  then  went  to  sound  old  Poins, 
but  I  presently  perceived  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  beating  about 
the  bush.  He  was  a  fierce  politician 
of  the  highest  caste  of  Conservatism, 
and  keen  as  a  ferret  for  the  fray.  He 
chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  when 
he  heard  of  Lord  Ashford's  inten- 
tions, and  vowed  that  he  would 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  insure 
his  success. 

"  You  were  quite  right,  though," 
he  said,  "  in  discouraging  the  idea 
of  making  a  direct  application  to 
Beaton.  Nothing  on  earth,  I  am 
convinced,  would  induce  him  to 
meddle  with  the  business,  for  he 
considers  himself  politically  dead. 
Indeed  he  would  have  resigned  his 
seat  ere  now,  had  I  not  persuaded 
him  to  delay  taking  that  step,  as  it 
might  have  tended  to  aggravate  the 
current  rumours.  It  is  fortunate 
that  I  did  so,  for  Lord  Ashf ord  will 
have  a  better  chance  than  any  other 
candidate.  So  I  shall  instantly  wait 
upon  the  Earl." 

"  You  will,  however,  I  presume, 
consider  it  due  to  Mr  Beaton  to  give 
him  notice  of  what  is  going  on,  if 
Lord  Ashford  should  resolve  to 
stand?" 

"  Certainly  —  certainly !  Leave 
that  to  me.  I  shall  manage  so  as 
not  to  give  him  the  slightest  cause 
for  umbrage.  And  that  reminds 
me  to  tell  you — what  I  ought  to 
have  done  before,  but  politics,  when 
they  once  take  hold  of  the  mind, 
make  us  forget  everything  else — • 
that  Beaton  is  now  ready  to  receive 
you.  He  did  not  say  so  expressly, 
but  I  could  see  from  his  manner 
that  such  was  his  wish.  There- 
fore, go  to  him  presently;  and, 
harkye — as  he  is  not  a  person  with 
whom  you  are  ever  likely  to  become 
intimate,  I  advise  you,  if  you  have 
anything  particular  to  say  to  him, 
not  to  lose  this  opportunity.  I 
think  he  has  a  kind  of  impression 
that  you  are  not  quite  so  disin- 
terested a  person  as  you  would 
have  us  believe.  You  comprehend 
me]" 
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"  Pray,  Mr  Poins,  are  you  a  wiz- 
ard as  well  as  a'  lawyer  1 " 

"  A  little  of  both,  perhaps.  But, 
my  good  boy,  it  requires  neither 
spell  nor  incantation  to  discover 
your  thoughts.  Go,  therefore  j  but 
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remember  you  have  to  deal  with  a 
man  who  makes  no  allowance  for 
sentiment,  and  is  not  to  be  won  by 
fine  speeches — so  shape  your  course 
accordingly.'' 


CHAPTER  LVIII. — THE  PROPOSAL. 


There  are  certain  visits  which  it 
is  little  short  of  torture  to  make. 
No  one  steps  cheerfully  into  a  den- 
tist's parlour,  or  into  the  office  of  a 
money-lender  if  his  business  is  to 
negotiate  the  renewal  of  a  bill. 
An  irritable  old  uncle  who  knows 
that  he  can  pester  and  bully  you 
with  impunity,  because  you  are  in 
some  measure  dependent  on  his  will, 
or  a  cankered  aunt,  who  thinks  that 
for  the  expectancy  of  her  hoarded 
sixpences  you  are  bound  to  do  her 
bidding  with  the  meek  submission 
of  a  slave,  are  not  persons  into 
whose  presence  you  pass  with  feel- 
ings of  unmingled  joy.  But  of  all 
visits,  the  most  uncomfortable  is 
that  which  you  are  compelled  to 
pay  to  paterfamilias,  when  you 
have  fairly  made  up  your  mind  to 
propose. 

I  am  given  to  understand,  and 
consider  it  quite  natural  to  the  situ- 
ation, that  young  gentlemen  so  cir- 
cumstanced should  prepare  before- 
hand a  neat  little  address,  to  be  de- 
livered with  becoming  modesty  and 
seeming  hesitation.  It  must  not  be 
too  flowery,  for  parental  instinct 
speedily  reverts  to  the  grand  point 
of  settlements  ;  yet  it  must  not  be 
assimilated  to  the  language  which  is 
used  in  cases  of  sale  and  barter,  or 
other  kinds  of  mundane  trafficking. 
It  is  indeed  a  difficult  style  of 
speech  to  arrange  ;  but  fortunately 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  not 
called  upon  frequently  to  practise 
that,  sort  of  composition. 

How  was  I  to  open  the  subject  to 
Mr  Beaton  1  That,  of  course,  was 
my  engrossing  thought  as  I  walked 
towards  his  house ;  and  the  more  I 
pondered,  the  more  confused  did 
my  ideas  become.  Nor  do  I  wonder 
at  this,  even  now,  when  I  look  back 
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through  the  vista  of  years  to  past 
events  with  that  calmness  which 
time  engenders  ;  for  I  stood  in  a 
somewhat  strange  and  peculiar  re- 
lation to  the  man.  I  knew  that  he 
did  not  like  me  personally,  for  I 
had  once  grievously  offended  him, 
and  he  was  not  of  a  forgiving  natur.e. 
I  had  reason,  however,  to  think  that 
my  recent  services  had,  to  some  ex- 
tent, softened  his  prejudices,  and 
removed  false  impressions ;  still,  I 
was  sure  that  he  could  not  like  me, 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not 
entertain  for  him  sentiments  of  cor- 
dial affection.  Our  instinct  is  often 
stronger  than  our  reason.  There 
are  men  whom  we  may  admire  and 
respect,  but  whom  we  never  can 
love ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we 
sometimes  feel  ourselves  irresistibly 
attracted  towards  people  whose  re- 
putation does  not  stand  high  in  the 
general  estimation  of  their  fellows. 
Let  who  will  try  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  through  the  science — • 
if  it  be  one — of  metaphysics.  For 
my  own  part,  I  accept  unhesitatingly 
the  solution  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  doctrine  of 
innate  sympathy  and  antipathy. 

The  result  of  my  cogitations  was 
absolutely  nil — in  fact,  I  might  as 
well  have  been  thinking  about  the 
last  opera,  or  any  other  popular 
topic  of  the  day ;  for  when  I  reached 
Mr  Beaton's  door,  I  had  no  more 
idea  of  what  I  ought  to  say,  than  if 
I  had  been  called  upon  suddenly 
to  preach  a  sermon  in  Ashantee. 
"  Nevermind  !"  thought  I,  "I shall 
get  through  it  somehow  or  other 
— but,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  I 
could  walk  with  more  equanimity 
into  the  lion's  cage  in  a  mena- 
gerie!" 

My  lion,  however,  was  wonder- 
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fully  calm  and  placable.  He  re- 
ceived me  graciously,  asked  many 
questions  as  to  the  details  of  the 
affair  at  Tadcaster,  but  was  parsi- 
monious in  his  acknowledgments. 
Evidently  he  was  gratified  with  the 
results,  but  he  spoke  of  what  I  had 
done  as  if  it  had  been  the  simple 
fulfilment  of  a  duty.  I  could  not 
help  recalling  his  words — "  look  not 
for  gratitude  from  me ! " 

So  long  as  he  was  disposed  to  lead 
the  conversation,  I  allowed  him  to 
do  so ;  but  presently,  without  ap- 
pearing to  be  the  least  fatigued,  he 
ceased  to  speak,  and  regarded  me 
steadfastly,  as  if  he  expected  I 
should  explain  my  motive  for  pay- 
ing him  a  visit.  I  took  the  hint, 
which,  indeed,  I  could  not  evade, 
and  began. 

"  Mr  Beaton,  you  once  asked  me 
why  I  felt  an  interest  in  your  for- 
tunes,— may  I  make  an  explanation 
now?" 

"  If  you  please.  But  allow  me 
to  correct  you.  Your  interest  was 
in  my  misfortunes" 

"  True,  sir.  But  under  other 
circumstances  you  would  hardly 
have  admitted  that  claim." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Mr  Sinclair, 
I  did  ask  from  you,  upon  one  occa- 
sion when  I  really  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  do  so,  a  favour  which  you 
peremptorily  declined." 

"  Do  you  still  blame  me  for  that 
refusal,  Mr  Beaton?" 

I  had  lodged  a  home-thrust.  His 
eye  became  unsettled,  and  he  moved 
uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  No ! "  said  he,  with  a  sort  of 
effort.  "  No — I  cannot  blame  you 
for  it !  It  irritated  me  at  the  time 
— for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  thought 
you  were  an  arrogant  upstart,  and  I 
had  firm  belief  then  in  the  immen- 
sity of  my  own  resources.  I  have 
that  belief  still,  and  I  would  have 
prospered  had  not  villany  pulled 
me  down,  and  if  the  idiotic  mass, 
whom  we  call  the  public,  had  been 
sane  enough  to  resist  a  panic.  But, 
for  your  own  interest,  you  acted 
right — perfectly  right ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  you  took  that  course." 


"  Then,  Mr  Beaton,  I  stand  ac- 
quitted from  the  cKarge  of  miscon- 
duct?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  it  is  my  wish 
that  our  past  differences  should  be 
forgotten." 

"  And  so  is  it  mine,"  I  continued. 
"  Mr  Beaton,  my  explanation  may 
be  comprised  in  a  very  few  words. 
I  am  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  your 
daughter." 

"I  respect  your  plainness,  sir," 
replied  Beaton.  "  You  come  to  the 
point  at  once,  and  like  a  man.  Mary, 
I  presume,  knows  of  this  ? " 

"  I  have  at  least  reason  to  hope 
that  my  attentions  are  not  disagree- 
able to  Miss  Beaton." 

"  Hum  ! — a  delicate  way,  I  sup- 
pose, of  intimating  that  you  have 
her  full  consent !  And  pray,  sir — 
if  you  admit  my  right  to  pry  into 
these  matters — how  did  your  ac- 
quaintance originate  ? " 

"  We  met  at  Wilbury  Hall,  sir—- 
at Colonel  Stanhope's." 

"  Ay — the  Stanhopes — Mary  was 
much  with  them.  Well,  no  great 
harm  in  that — and  since  in  London, 
I  suppose  ?  Pray,  were  you  acquaint- 
ed with  my  very  polite  and  elegant 
sister,  Mrs  Walton  ? " 

"No,  sir;  I  have  not  that  honour.7' 

"  So  much  the  better.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  me  approve  of 
anything  which  that  woman  had 
sanctioned.  Are  you  aware  that 
Mary  has  no  fortune  of  her  own — 
no  expectations  ?  What  was  mine, 
is  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven." 

"It  is  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  emboldens  me  to  make  this 
declaration." 

"  What !  You  would  not  have 
had  courage  enough  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  the  heiress  ?  Well,  you 
show  some  courage,  or  at  least  can- 
dour, in  admitting  so  much ;  and  I 
may  as  well  say  frankly  that  you 
should  not  have  had  my  consent. 
Could  you  have  expected  it  ?  Why, 
sir,  in  that  case  I  must  have  set  you 
down  as  a  needy  fortune-hunter,  far 
less  entitled  to  consideration  than 
some,  even  of  the  same  class,  who. 
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were  then  hovering  round  my 
daughter." 

"Then,  Mr  Beaton,  you  would 
have  greatly  wronged  me." 

"  So  I  believe,  else  I  would  not 
be  conversing  with  you  so  calmly  at 
the  present  hour.  But  I  have  not 
the  faculty  of  looking  into  men's 
hearts,  and  such  is  the  conclusion 
at  which,  most  assuredly,  I  would 
have  arrived." 

"  You  would  have  considered  me 
unworthy  of  her  ?  " 

"Yes* — I  should  have  done  so 
then,  but  I  am  now  convinced  of 
your  worth.  That  makes  a  very 
great  difference;  and  as  fortune  is 
on  your  side  rather  than  hers — 
why,  if  Mary  consents  to  marry  you, 
I  shall  place  no  obstacle  in  the 
way." 


"  A  thousand  thanks,  Mr  Beaton ! 
Eely  upon  it,  the  study  of  my  life 
shall  be  to  make  your  daughter 
happy." 

"  Sir,  I  do  you  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  you  speak  quite  sincerely. 
You  are,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
not  over-ambitious,  therefore  you  are 
the  more  likely  to  cultivate  the  do- 
mestic qualities.  You  have  shrewd- 
ness enough  to  keep  your  fortune, 
such  as  it  is,  without  squandering 
it ;  and  Poins  speaks  highly  of  your 
character.  Take  her  therefore ;  for, 
in  truth,  I  have  no  right  to  forbid 
the  banns.  Take  her,  and  God  be 
with  you  both !  " 

So  saying,  he  extended  to  me  his 
hand — coldly,  indeed,  but  not  un- 
kindly— and  such  was  the  result  of 
my  wooing. 


CHAPTER  LIX. — NEW   CANDIDATES   IN  THE   FIELD. 


The  reader  will  suppose  that  I 
lost  no  time  in  hurrying  to  the  Stan- 
hopes to  convey  to  Mary  the  intel- 
ligence that  her  father  had  given  his 
consent.  Let  him  also  imagine  the 
interview  that  ensued ;  for  I  swear 
by  all  that  lovers  hold  most  dear,  no- 
thing shall  tempt  me  to  deviate  from 
my  purpose  of  maintaining  a  rigid 
silence  as  regards  such  tender  pas- 
sages. Indeed,  I  have  excellent  rea- 
sons for  doing  so ;  for,  though  Mary- 
is  the  best-tempered  woman  in  the 
world,still — but  I  had  better  proceed. 

I  had  thought  that  Colonel  Stan- 
hope's house  might  offer  a  safe  re- 
fuge to  a  man  who  desired  to  get 
out  of  the  vortex  of  political  excite- 
ment ;  but  in  this  I  was  grossly 
mistaken.  Mary  warned  me  that 
I  must  prepare  myself  for  a  surprise; 
and,  on  re-entering  the  drawing- 
room,  I  found  Amy  making  up  ro- 
settes of  ribbon  as  busily  as  any 
milliner's  girl  who  has  to  work  for 
her  daily  bread.  Carlton,  too,  was 
pacing  the  room  in  a  way  which, 
with  the  example  of  Mrs  Malaprop 
before  my  eyes,  I  can  only  describe 
as  incoherent. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Stanhope,"  said  I, 


"  for  what  purpose  are  you  con- 
structing those  elegant  little  badges  1 
I  observe  they  are  not  white,  else  I 
might  have  formed  some  conjecture 
as  to  their  use." 

"Pshaw — as  if  old  engaged  people 
such  as  George  and  I  thought  about 
such  trifles  !  You,  however,  may  be 
permitted,  for  a  few  days  at  least,  to 
dream  dreams,  and  to  see  visions. 
Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  allow 
you  even  so  much  time,  for  great 
things  are  in  preparation.  Know, 
Mr  Sinclair,  that,  like  Flora  Mac- 
Ivor,  I  am  making  up  favours  for  a 
grand  public  ceremony,  in  which 
George  is  to  take  a  part/' 

"  Out,  equivocating  girl ! "  cried 
Carlton.  "  Why  perplexest  thou 
the  man1?  Have  you  lost  the  use 
of  your  eyes,  Sinclair,  that  you  do 
not  recognise  these  for  election  cock- 
ades 1  Ay,  and  we  shall  wear  them 
bravely  even  on  the  front  of  the 
hustings!" 

"  And  for  whom  are  they  to  be 
worn?" 

"  Why,  for  me,  to  be  sure  !  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  come  for- 
ward and  contest  our  division  of  the 
county." 
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"  What !  In  room  of  Lord  Ash- 
ford  r 

"  No.  It  is  true  that  Ashford, 
who  is  a  fine  indomitable  fellow, 
will  not  come  forward  again.  If  he 
did,  he  would  walk  over  the  course 
to  a  certainty ;  but  he  has  set  his 
heart  on  wrenching  a  borough  from 
the  grasp  of  a  gigantic  cotton-spin- 
ner. You  know  that,  by  tacit  com- 
pact, we  have  hitherto  shared  the 
representation  of  our  division  of  the 
county  with  the  Whigs.  That  is 
now  at  an  end ;  and  I  go  forward 
expressly  to  oppose  Sir  Godfrey 
Norton,  who  is  presently  Ashford's 
colleague." 

"Will  the  other  party  put  forward 
a  second  man?" 

"Yes.  They  intend  to  start  a 
pseudo-Conservative ;  but  him  we 
are  determined  to  smite,  and  a  first- 
rate  man  is  ready  to  offer  him  bat- 
tle." 

"  Indeed !  Things  are  more  ad- 
vanced here  than  I  could  have  be- 
lieved ;  but  I  am  delighted  to  find 
you  animated  by  such  a  spirit.  And 
who  maybe  your  fellow-champion  1 " 

"A  very  good  friend  of  yours, 
Sinclair ;  but  I  do  not  think  you 
would  ever  light  on  his  name,  if  I 
were  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of 
guessing.  Lumley  is  the  man  ! " 

"  Lumley  !  You  do  indeed  amaze 
me  !  Why,  it  was  part  of  his  phi- 
losophy never  to  meddle  with  elec- 
tions ;  and  I  have  heard  him  main- 
tain an  argument  that  Pythagoras 
meant  to  inculcate  that  doctrine 
when  he  warned  his  disciples  against 
beans." 

"  You  must  have  interpreted  his 
words  too  strictly,  Sinclair.  Py- 
thagoras merely  objected  to  vote  by 
ballot,  and  Lumley  is  in  that  respect 
Pythagorean.  But  I  wonder  not 
that  you  are  surprised.  I  declare 
I  was  almost  thunderstruck  when 
Lumley  announced  to  me  his  inten- 
tion." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he 
comes  forward  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  urging?" 

"Even  so.  The  way  of  it  was 
this  :  Ashford  made  up  his  mind 


two  days  ago  to  stand  for  the  bo- 
rough, and  came  here  to  notify  that 
to  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  order  that 
no  time  might  be  lost  in  providing 
a  substitute.  The  scheme  appeared 
to  the  colonel  and  also  to  me  rather 
a  wild  one  ;  but  Ashford  was  bent 
upon  it,  so  we  had  to  determine  at 
once  what  was  to  be  done.  You 
have  often  heard  me,  Sinclair,  be- 
moaning my  idleness  ;  and  now  it 
flashed  across  me  that  here  was  an 
opportunity,  such  as  never  might 
again  occur,  of  making  myself  prac- 
tically useful.  Moreover,  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought 
of  remaining  inactive  in  a  crisis  like 
this,  when  all  our  young  men  were 
up  in  arms;  and  I  suppose  that 
something  in  my  manner  struck 
Ashford,  for,  after  conversing  for  a 
minute  about  a  candidate,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  said, 
1  Why  look  beyond  this  very  room  ? 
Here  stands  the  man  we  want.' 
The  colonel  was  of  course  over- 
joyed, and  I — put  no  objections  in 
the  way." 

"  Nothing,"  said  I,  "  could  have 
happened  more  opportunely.  You 
are  but  fulfilling  you  destiny,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  Miss  Stanhope 
does  not  quarrel  with  your  choice." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Amy, 
"Miss  Stanhope  is  but  too  well 
pleased  to  see  her  George  take  his 
proper  place  in  the  ranks  of  those 
gallant  men  who  are  resolute  to 
preserve  the  constitution." 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  I,  "  spoke  like 
another  Boadicea !  You  are  danger- 
ous company,  ladies  !  If  this  goes 
on,  I  shall  be  esteemed  a  faineant 
if  I  do  not  take  part  in  the  contest 
too." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Mary, 
that  you  might  go  down  to  Scot- 
land, and P 

"  O,  for  heaven's  sake,  spare  me 
a  while  !  I  am  devoted  to  Scotland 
as  my  mother  country;  but  just  at 
this  moment  she  is  in  one  of  her 
sullen  hypochondriacal  fits,  and  will 
not  listen  to  reason.  Bless  her,  she 
is  always  in  extremes  !  One  while 
she  is  frantically  loyal — another 
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while  she  is  savagely  democratic. 
Frightful  intemperance  character- 
ises one  generation — total  abstin- 
ence is  insisted  on  by  the  next. 
The  trained  bands  of  Edinburgh 
that  attended  at  the  execution  of 
Montrose,  led  Argyle  to  the  scaffold. 
The  grandsons  of  the  men  who  died 
around  their  king  at  Flodden  were 
foremost  in  their  persecution  of 
Queen  Mary.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
die  sooner  than  see  her  wronged; 
but  she  is  now  labouring  under  the 
delusion  that  she  is  Jenny  Geddes, 
and  I  do  not  relish  the  notion  of 
having  my  skull  fractured  by  what 
my  friend  Davie  Osett  would  de- 
nominate a  creepie ! " 

"Well,"  said  Carlton,  laughing, 
"  I  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  must  let  you  off  this  time ;  but 
remember  that  such  an  excuse  for 
evading  duty  will  not  always  pass 
muster.  And  it  gladdens  me  to 
observe  that  you  are  likely  to  have 
an  active  monitor.  Nay,  Mary — do 
not  blush !  Never  had  we  more 
joyful  tidings  than  what  Norman 
has  brought  us  to-day.  But  in 
these  discussions  we  are  losing 
sight  of  Lumley." 

"True,  O  M.P.  that  is  to  be! 
Let  us  hark  back  to  our  friend." 

"  Ashford, ;'  continued  Carlton, 
"  was  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
we  should  start  two  men,  averring, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  county, 
that  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that 
both  of  them  might  come  in  j  and 
you  will  readily  imagine  that,  having 
engaged  myself  to  this  enterprise,  I 
was  anxious  to  have  the  best  pos- 
sible man  I  could  procure  as  my 
confederate.  Not  having  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  at  the  clubs,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  Lumley  was  an 
excellent  person  to  consult  with. 
His  landed  estate  is  in  our  county, 
and  though  he  is  not  a  resident — 
because,  being  a  bachelor,  he  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
country  establishment — he  is,  never- 
theless, vastly  popular.  My  only 
fear  was  that  he  might  prove  to  be 
somewhat  indifferent. 

"  I  dashed  at  once  into  the  history 


of  the  affair,  and  Lumley  heard  me 
out  with  the  gravity  of  an  Indian 
sachem.  When  I  had  finished,  he 
said,  coolly — 

"'Then,  Carlton,  I  understand 
that  you  come  forward  to  oppose 
Sir  Godfrey  Norton  —  a  case  of 
Dares  against  Entellus,  though  pro- 
bably with  a  different  result  1 ' 

" '  Yes,'  I  replied ;  '  the  Whig  is 
my  direct  antagonist.' 

"'And  you  want  to  find  some 
one  to  oppose  the  political  herma- 
phrodite ? ' 

" '  Precisely  so.' 

"'Then,  if  you  cannot  discover 
a  worthier  candidate,  why  I  don't 
care  if  I  venture  into  the  field  ! ' 

"'What— you,  Lumley ?  How 
delighted  our  friends  will  be  !  This 
is  indeed  an  unexpected  accession 
of  strength.' 

" '  That  may  or  may  not  be,  but 
at  all  events  we  shall  make  the  trial. 
You  see,  Carlton,  I  want  excitement. 
My  old  feelings  were  in  favour  of 
absolute  repose,  but  I  am  now  satis- 
fied that  I  was  in  error.  I  require 
some  stimulus  to  keep  my  blood  in 
circulation ;  and  as  I  have  a  decided 
objection  to  distilled  waters,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  politics  will  have 
the  desired  effect.  But  confound 
this  odious  trick  of  talking  loosely ! 
No,  Carlton — I  have  higher  mo- 
tives !  I  feel,  as  you  do,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  an  English  gentle- 
man to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  in 
support  of  the  principles  which  he 
professes.  It  was  grand  devotion 
to  their  cause,  alike  by  Koyalist  and 
Parliamentarian,  that  makes  us  re- 
gard our  old  civil  war,  even  now, 
with  sentiments  akin  to  admiration. 
It  was  a  noble  and  elevating  strife ; 
for  men  fought  on  either  side,  not 
for  plunder  or  revenge,  but  from  a 
supreme  conviction  that  they  were 
called  on  to  do  battle  for  the  truth. 
Such  days  as  those  let  us  pray  that 
England  may  never  see  again ;  but 
Heaven  forbid  that  our  sloth  and 
indolence  should  render  us  un- 
worthy of  our  ancestry ! ' 

"I  wish,"  continued  Carlton, 
"  that  you  could  have  heard  Lurnley 
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so  deliver  himself.  He  seemed  ab- 
solutely to  dilate  as  he  spoke ;  and 
there  was  an  energy  in  his  tone,  and 
a  fire  in  his  eye,  that  I  never  wit- 
nessed before.  Rely  upon  it,  he 
will  one  day  make  a  sensation  in 
Parliament.  Now,  don't  I  deserve 
credit  for  having  plucked  this  The- 
seus from  his  seat  ?" 

"What!"  said  I,  "soars  your 
presumption  so  high  already,  that 
you  dare  to  liken  yourself  to  Her- 
cules 1  What  if  I  were  to  say,  Beware 
of  Dejanirar 

"  Nay,"  said  ^Carlton,  "  I'll  war- 
rant that  there  is  no  poison  in  these 
honest  cockades.  But  let  us  apply 
ourselves  to  business,  for  I  already 
feel  as  if  I  were  a  member  of  half- 
a-dozen  committees.  To-morrow 
sees  us  all  en  route  for  Wilbury. 
When  I  say  all,  I  include  Mary; 
because  Amy  here,  though  very 
valorous  in  London,  has  notions 
about  brickbats,  eggs,  and  sundry 
kinds  of  garbage,  which,  she  thinks, 
are  the  invariable  concomitants  of 
elections,  and  she  would  be  miser- 
able if  left  alone  while  I  am  pro- 
secuting my  canvass.  Now  I  am 
commissioned  by  Colonel  Stanhope 
to  say  that,  if  Mr  Norman  Sinclair 


chooses  to  accompany  us,  our  party 
will  be  much  exhilarated  thereby. 
Nevertheless,  if  he  prefers  remain- 
ing in  London — . — " 

"  Hush,  George  !  WTien  do  you 
start?" 

"At  twelve  precisely.  But  ob- 
serve, my  good  fellow — though  the 
Colonel  imposes  no  conditions,  I 
do,  and  shall  insist  peremptorily  on 
their  fulfilment.  You  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  reason  is,  two  or  three 
hours  each  day  to  make  private 
speeches,  with  which  I  have  nothing 
to  do;  but  the  remainder  of  your 
time — of  course  excluding  reason- 
able intervals  for  sleep — is  to  be  at 
my  disposal;  and  whenever  it  is 
deemed  necessary,  either  on  my 
behalf  or  on  that  of  Lumley,  that 
a  speech  upon  the  general  question 
should  be  delivered,  we  expect  you 
to  try  your  eloquence.  On  my 
honour  I  am  serious.  Were  it  only 
with  a  view  to  the  future,  you  must 
be  put  into  training." 

"  The  conditions  are  rather  hard, 
but  I  shall  agree  to  them;  being 
thoroughly  assured  that  my  first 
effort  at  stump  oratory  will  procure 
me  dispensation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  period." 
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THE  BOOK-HUNTER  AGAIN. 


HAVING  endeavoured  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  diagnosis  of  the  book- 
hunter's  condition,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  different  shapes  which 
the  phenomena  peculiar  to  it  as- 
sume, we  now  propose  to  offer 
some  consolatory  remarks  on  his 
place  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, with  a  view  of  showing  that, 
as  we  truly  believe,  he  is  not  alto- 
gether a  mischievous  nor  a  merely 
useless  maniac,  but  does  in  reality, 
however  unconsciously  to  himself, 
minister  in  his  own  peculiar  way 
to  the  service  both  of  himself  and 
others;  and  to  be  properly  methodi- 
cal, our  discourse  shall  be  divided 
and  subdivided,  insomuch  that,  tak- 
ing in  the  first  place  his  services  to 
himself,  we  shall  subdivide  that 
branch  into  the  advantages  which 
are  purely  material  and  those  which 
are  properly  intellectual. 

And  first,  of  material  advantages. 
Holding  it  to  be  the  inevitable  doom 
of  fallen  man  to  inherit  some  frail- 
ty or  failing,  it  would  be  difficult, 
had  he  a  Pandora's  box-ful  to  pick 
and  choose  among,  to  find  one  less 
dangerous  or  offensive.  As  the  ju- 
dicious physician  informs  the  pa- 
tient, suffering  under  some  cutaneous 
or  other  external  torture,  that  the 
poison  lay  deep  in  his  constitution — 
that  it  must  have  worked  in  some 
shape — and  well  it  is  that  it  has 
taken  one  so  innocuous — so  may  even 
the  book-hunter  be  congratulated  on 
Laving  taken  the  innate  moral  mal- 
ady of  all  the  race  in  a  very  gentle 
and  salubrious  form.  To  pass  over 
gambling,  tippling,  and  other  prac- 
tices which  cannot  be  easily  spoken 
of  in  good  society,  let  us  look  to  the 
other  shapes  in  which  man  lets  him-' 
self  out — horse-racing, hunting,  pho- 
tography, shooting,  fishing,  cigars, 
dog-fancying,  dog-fighting,  the  ring, 
the  cock-pit,  phrenology,  revivalism, 
socialism — which  of  these  contains 
so  small  a  balance  of  evil,  counting 
of  course  that  the  amount  of  pleasure 
conferred  is  equal — for  it  is  only  on 


the  datum  that  the  book-hunter  has 
as  much  satisfaction  from  his  pur- 
suit as  the  fox-hunter,  the  photo- 
grapher, and  so  on,  has  in  his — that 
a  fair  comparison  can  be  struck? 
These  pursuits,  one  and  all,  leave 
little  or  nothing  that  is  valuable 
behind  them,  except,  it  may  be,  that 
some  of  them  are  conducive  to  health, 
by  giving  exercise  to  the  body  and  a 
genial  excitement  to  the  mind;  but 
every  hobby  gives  the  latter,  and 
the  former  may  be  easily  obtained 
in  some  other  shape.  They  leave 
little  or  nothing  behind — even  the 
photographer's  portfolio  will  bring 
scarcely  anything  under  the  ham- 
mer after  the  death  of  him  whose 
solace  and  pursuit  it  had  been,  even 
if  the  positives  remain  visible,  which 
may  be  doubted.  And  as  to  the 
other  enumerated  pursuits,  some 
of  them,  as  we  all  know,  are  notori- 
ously costly,  all  unproductive  as 
they  are. 

But  the  book-hunter  may  possi- 
bly leave  a  little  fortune  behind  him. 
His  hobby,  in  fact,  merges  into  an 
investment.  This  is  the  light  in 
which  a  celebrated  Quaker  collector 
of  paintings  put  his  conduct,  when 
it  was  questioned  by  the  brethren, 
in  virtue  of  that  right  to  admonish 
one  another  concerning  the  errors 
of  their  ways,  which  makes  them 
so  chary  in  employing  domestic 
servants  of  their  own  persuasion. 
"  What  had  the  brother  paid 
for  that  bauble,  for  instance  1 " 
"Well,  J300."  "Was  not  that 
then  an  awful  wasting  of  his  sub- 
stance on  vanities'?"  "No.  He 
had  been  offered  ^£900  for  it.  If 
any  of  the  Friends  could  offer  him 
a  better  investment  of  his  money 
than  one  that  could  be  realised  at  a 
profit  of  200  per  cent,  he  was  ready 
to  alter  the  existing  disposal  of  his 
capital." 

It  is  quite  true  that  amateur  pur- 
chasers do  not,  in  the  long-run,  make 
a  profit,  though  an  occasional  bar- 
gain may  pass  through  their  hands. 
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It  is  not  maintained  that,  in  the 
general  case,  the  libraries  of  collec- 
tors would  be  sold  for  more  than 
they  cost,  or  even  for  nearly  so  much; 
but  they  are  always  worth  some- 
thing, which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  residue  of  other  hobbies 
and  pursuits.  Nay,  farther;  the 
scholarly  collector  of  books  is  not 
like  the  ordinary  helpless  amateur; 
for  although,  doubtless,  nothing 
will  rival  the  dealer's  instinct  for 
knowing  the  money -value  of  an 
article,  though  he  may  know  no- 
thing else  about  it,  yet  there  is 
often  a  subtle  depth  in  the  collec- 
tor's educated  knowledge  w-hich  the 
other  cannot  match,  and  bargains 
may  be  obtained  off  the  counters  of 
the  most  acute.  A  small  sprinkling 
of  these — even  the  chance  of  them — 
excites  him,like  the  angler'sbites  and 
rises,  and  gives  its  zest  to  his  pursuit. 
It  is  the  reward  of  his  patience,  his 
exertion,  and  his  skill,  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  Monkbarns  has  so  well 
spoken;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in 
many  instances,  a  collector's  library 
has  sold  for  more  than  it  cost  him. 
No  doubt,  a  man  may  ruin  himself  by 
purchasing  costly  books,  as  by  indul- 
gence in  any  other  costly  luxury,  but 
the  chances  of  calamity  are  compara- 
tively small  in  this  pursuit.  A  thou- 
sand pounds  will  go  a  great  way  in 
book-collecting,  if  the  collector  be 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  pursuit, 
such  as  we  shall  herein  expound 
them.  There  has  been  one  instance, 
doubtless,  in  the  records  of  biblio- 
mania, of  two  thousand  pounds  hav- 
ing been  given  for  one  book.  But 
how  many  instances  far  more  fla- 
grant could  be  found  in  picture- 
buying1?  Look  around  upon  the 
world  and  see  how  many  men  are 
the  victims  of  libraries,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  whom  the 
stud,  the  kennel,  and  the  preserve 
have  brought  to  the  Gazette.  Find 
put,  too,  anywhere,  if  you  can,  the 
instances  in  which  the  money  scat- 
tered in  these  forms  comes  back 
again,  and  brings  with  it  a  large 
profit,  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  did  when  his 
library  was  sold. 


The  Boole-Hunter  again. 
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But  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  this 
train  of  argument,  lest  its  tenor 
might  be  misunderstood.  The  mer- 
cenary spirit  must  not  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
book-hunter.  If,  after  he  has  taken 
his  last  survey  of  his  treasures,  and 
spent  his  last  hour  in  that  quiet  li- 
brary, where  he  has  ever  found  his 
chief  solace  against  the  wear  and 
worry  of  the  world,  the  book-hunter 
shall  be  taken  to  his  final  place  of 
rest,  and  it  is  afterwards  discovered 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  fa- 
mily require  his  treasures  to  be  dis- 
persed— if  then  it  be  found  that  his 
pursuit  has  not  been  so  ruinously 
costly  after  all — nay,  that  his  expen- 
diture has  actually  fructified — it  is 
well.  But  if  the  book-hunter  allow 
money-making — even  for  those  he 
is  to  leave  behind — to  be  combined 
with  his  pursuit,  it  loses  its  fresh 
relish,  its  exhilarating  influence,  and 
becomes  the  source  of  wretched  cares 
and  paltry  anxieties.  Where  money 
is  the  object,  let  a  man  speculate 
or  become  a  miser — a  very  enviable 
condition  to  him  who  has  the  sav- 
ing grace  to  achieve  it,  if  we  hold 
with  Byron  that  the  accumulation 
of  money  is  the  only  passion  that 
never  cloys.  Let  not  the  colle'ctor, 
therefore,  ever,  unless  in  some  ur- 
gent and  necessary  circumstances, 
part  with  any  of  his  treasures.  Let 
him  not  even  have  recourse  to  that 
practice  called  barter,  which  politi- 
cal philosophers  tell  us  is  the  uni- 
versal resource  of  mankind  prepara- 
tory to  the  invention  of  money  as  a 
circulating  medium  and  means  of 
exchange.  Let  him  confine  all  his 
transactions  in  the  market  to  pur- 
chasing only.  No  good  ever  comes 
of  gentlemen  amateurs  buying  and 
selling.  They  will  either  be  syste- 
matic losers,  or  they  will  acquire 
shabby,  questionable  habits,  from 
which  the  professional  dealers  — 
on  whom,  perhaps,  they  look  down 
— are  exempt.  There  are  two  trades 
renowned  for  the  quackery  and  the 
imposition  with  which  they  are  ha- 
bitually stained — the  trade  in  horses 
and  the  trade  in  pictures  j  and  these 
have,  we  verily  believe,  earned  their 
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dl  reputation  chiefly  from  this, 
iey  are  trades  in  which  gentle 


that 


evi 

they  are  trades  in  which,  gentlemen 
of  independent  fortune  and  consi- 
derable position  are  in  the  habit  of 
embarking. 

The  result  is  not  so  unaccount- 
able as  it  might  seem.  The  pro- 
fessional dealer,  however  smart  he 
may  be,  takes  a  sounder  estimate 
of  any  individual  transaction  than 
the  amateur.  It  is  his  object,  not 
so  much  to  do  any  single  stroke 
of  trade  very  successfully,  as  to 
deal  acceptably  with  the  public, 
and  make  his  money  in  the  long- 
run.  Hence  he  does  not  place  an 
undue  estimate  on  the  special  article 
he  is  to  dispose  of,  but  will  let  it 
go  at  a  loss,  if  that  is  likely  to  prove 
the  most  beneficial  course  for  his 
trade  at  large.  He  has  no  special 
attachment  to  any  of  the  articles  in 
which  he  deals,  and  no  blindly  exag- 
gerated appreciation  of  their  merits 
and  value.  They  come  and  go  in  an 
equable  stream,  and  the  cargo  of 
yesterday  is  sent  abroad  to  the  world 
with  the  same  methodical  indiffer- 
ence with  which  that  of  to-day  is 
unshipped.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  amateur.  He  feels  towards  the 
article  he  is  to  part  with  all  the  pre- 
judiced attachment,  and  all  the  con- 
sequent over-estimate  of  a  possessor. 
Hence  he  and  the  market  take  in- 
compatible views  as  to  value,  and 
he  is  apt  to  become  unscrupulous 
in  his  efforts  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self. Let  the  single-minded  and 
zealous  collector  then  turn  the  na- 
tural propensity  to  over-estimate 
one's  own  into  its  proper  and  legi- 
timate channel.  Let  him  guard 
his  treasures  as  things  too  sacred 
for  commerce,  and  say,  Procul,  o 
procul  este  profani,  to  all  who  may 
attempt  by  bribery  and  corruption 
to  drag  them  from  their  legitimate 
shelves.  If,  in  any  weak  moment, 
he  yield  to  mercenary  temptation,  he 
will  be  for  ever  mourning  after  the 
departed  unit  of  his  treasure — the 
lost  sheep  of  his  flock.  If  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  decrees  of  fate  that  all 
his  gatherings  are  to  be  dispersed 
abroad  after  he  has  gone  to  his  rest, 
let  him,  at  all  events,  retain  the  re- 
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liance  that  on  them,  as  on  other 
things  beloved,  he  may  have  his  last 
look ;  there  will  be  many  changes 
after  that,  and  this  will  be  among 
them.  Nor,  in  his  final  reflections 
on  his  conduct  to  himself  and  to 
those  he  is  to  leave,  will  he  be 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  the 
hobby  which  was  his  enjoyment, 
has  been  in  any  wise  the  more  costly 
to  him  that  he  has  not  made  it  a 
means  of  mercenary  money-getting. 

Having  so  put  in  a  plea  for  this 
pursuit,  as  about  the  least  costly 
foible  to  which  those  who  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  foibles  can  devote 
themselves,  we  might  descant  on 
certain  auxiliary  advantages,  as  that 
it  is  not  apt  to  bring  its  votaries 
into  low  company ;  that  it  offends 
no  one,  and  is  not  likely  to  foster 
actions  of  damages  for  nuisance, 
trespass,  or  assault,  and  the  like. 
But  rather  let  us  turn  attention  to 
the  intellectual  advantages  accom- 
panying the  pursuit,  since  the  pro- 
per function  of  books  is  in  the 
general  case  associated  with  intel- 
lectual culture  and  occupation.  It 
would  seem  that,  according  to  a 
received  prejudice  or  opinion,  there 
is  one  exception  to  this  general 
connection,  in  the  case  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  libraries,  who  are  under  a 
vehement  suspicion  of  not  reading 
their  books.  Well,  perhaps  it  is 
true  in  the  sense  in  which  those 
who  utter  the  taunt  understand  the 
reading  of  a  book.  That  one  should 
possess  no  books  beyond  his  power 
of  perusal — that  he  should  buy  no 
faster  than  as  he  can  read  straight 
through  what  he  has  already  bought, 
is  a  supposition  alike  preposterous 
and  unreasonable.  "  Surely  you 
have  far  more  books  than  you  can 
read,"  is  sometimes  the  inane  re- 
mark of  the  barbarian  who  gets  his 
books,  volume  by  volume,  from  some 
circulating  library  or  reading  club, 
and  reads  them  all  through,  one  after 
the  other,  with  a  dreary  dutifulness 
that  he  may  be  sure  he  has  got 
the  value  of  his  money. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
books — as  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Scott — 
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which  every  man  should  read  who 
has  the  opportunity — should  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest. 
To  neglect  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming familiar  with  them  is  de- 
liberately to  sacrifice  the  position 
in  the  social  scale  which  an  ordi- 
nary education  enables  its  posses- 
sor to  reach.  But  are  we  next 
to  read  through  the  sixty  and  odd 
folio  volumes  of  the  Bolandist 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  the  new 
edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
and  the  State  Trials,  and  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, Britannica,  and  Moreri, 
and  the  Statutes  at  large,  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  from  the  be- 
ginning, each  separately,  arid  in 
succession  1  Such  a  course  of  read- 
ing would  certainly  do  a  good  deal 
towards  weakening  the  mind,  if  it 
did  not  create  absolute  insanity. 
But  in  all  these  we  have  named, 
even  in  the  statutes  at  large,  and  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  other 
books,  there  is  precious  honey  to  be 
gathered  by  the  literary  busy  bee, 
who  passes  on  from  flower  to  flower. 
In  fact,  "  a  course  of  reading/'  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  course 
of  regimen  for  dwarfing  the  mind, 
like  the  drugs  which  dog-breeders 
give  to  King  Charles  spaniels  to 
keep  them  small.  Within  the  span 
of  life  allotted  to  man  there  is  but 
a  certain  number  of  books  that  it  is 
practicable  to  read  through,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  a  selection 
that  will  not,  in  a  manner,  wall  in 
the  mind  from  a  free  expansion  over 
the  republic  of  letters.  The  being 
chained,  as  it  were,  to  one  intellect 
in  the  perusal  straight  on  of  any 
large  book  is  a  sort  of  mental  slavery 
superinducing  imbecility.  Even  Gib- 
bon' s  Decline  and  Fall,  luminous  and 
comprehensive  as  its  philosophy  is, 
and  rapid  and  brilliant  the  narrative, 
will  become  deleterious  mental  food 
if  consumed  straight  through  with- 
out variety.  It  will  be  well  to  re- 
lieve it  occasionally  with  a  little 
Boston' s  Fourfold  State,  orHervey's 
Meditations,  or  Sturm's  Reflections 
for  Every  Day  in  the  Tear,  or  Don 
Juan,  or  Ward's  History  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 


TJie  Boole-Hunter  again. 
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Now,  while  it  is  quite  true  that 
collectors  do  not  in  general  read 
their  books  successively  straight 
through,  the  practice  of  desultory 
reading,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
is  a  cognate  failing  with  their  habit 
of  collecting.  They  are  notoriously 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  standing 
arrested  on  some  round  of  a  lad- 
der, where,  having  mounted  up  for 
some  certain  book,  they  have  by 
wayward  chance  fallen  upon  another, 
in  which,  at  the  first  opening,  has 
come  up  a  passage  which  fascinates 
the  finder  as  the  eye  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  fascinated  the  wedding 
guest,  and  compels  him  to  stand 
there  poised  on  his  uneasy  perch  and 
read.  Peradventure  the  matter  so 
perused  suggests  another  passage  in 
some  other  volume  which  it  will  be 
satisfactory  and  interesting  to  find, 
and  so  another  and  another  search 
is  made,  while  the  hours  pass  by 
unnoticed,  and  the  day  seems  all 
too  short  for  the  pursuit  which  is  a 
luxury  and  an  enjoyment,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  fills  the  mind 
with  varied  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  fact  is  that  the  book-hunter, 
if  he  be  genuine,  and  have  his  heart 
in  his  pursuit,  is  also  a  reader  and 
a  scholar.  Though  he  may  be  more 
or  less  peculiar,  and  even  eccentric 
in  his  style  of  reading,  there  is  a 
necessary  intellectual  thread  of 
connection  running  through  the 
objects  of  his  search  which  predi- 
cates some  acquaintance  with  the 
contents  of  the  accumulating  vol- 
umes. Even  although  he  profess  a 
devotion  to  mere  external  features 
— the  style  of  binding,  the  cut  or 
uncut  leaves,  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  the  gilding — yet  the  de- 
partment in  literature  holds  more 
or  less  connection  with  this  outward 
sign.  He  who  has  a  passion  for  old 
editions  of  the  classics  in  vellum 
bindings — Stephens' s  Aldines  and 
Pannartz's — will  not  be  put  off  with 
a  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the 
Ready  Reckoner,  bound  to  match 
and  range  with  the  contents  of  his 
shelves.  Those  who  so  vehemently 
affect  some  external  peculiarity  are 
the  eccentric  exceptions ;  yet  even 
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they  have  some  consideration  for 
the  contents  of  a  book  as  well  as  for 
its  coat. 

The  possession,  or  in  some  other 
shape  the  access  to  a  far  larger  col- 
lection of  books  than  can  be  read 
through  in  a  lifetime,  is  in  fact  an 
absolute  condition  of  intellectual 
culture  and  expansion.  The  library 
is  the  great  intellectual  stratifica- 
tion in  which  the  literary  investiga- 
tor works — examining  its  external 
features,  or  perhaps  driving  a  shaft 
through  its  various  layers — passing 
over  this  stratum  as  not  immediate 
to  his  purpose,  examining  that 
other  with  the  minute  attention 
of  microscopic  investigation.  The 
geologist,  the  botanist,  and  the  zoolo- 
gist, are  not  content  to  receive  one 
specimen  after  another  into  their 
homes,  to  be  thoroughly  and  sepa- 
rately examined,  each  in  succes- 
sion, as  novel-readers  go  through 
the  volumes  of  a  circulating  li- 
brary at  twopence  a-night — they 
have  all  the  world  of  nature 
before  them,  and  examine  as 
their  scientific  instincts  or  their 
fancies  suggest.  For  all  inquirers, 
like  pointers,  have  a  sort  of  instinct, 
sharpened  by  training  and  practice, 
the  power  and  acuteness  of  which 
astonish  the  unlearned.  "  Reading 
with  the  fingers,"  as  Bayle  called  it — 
turning  the  pages  rapidly  over  and 
alighting  on  the  exact  spot  where 
the  thing  wanted  is  to  be  found — is 
far  from  a  superficial  faculty,  as 
some  deem  it  to  be,  —  it  is  the 
thoroughest  test  of  active  scholar- 
ship. It  was  what  enabled  Bayle 
himself  to  collect  so  many  flowers 
of  literature,  all  so  interesting,  and 
yet  all  found  in  corners  so  distant 
and  obscure.  No  one  can  be  an 
ardent  follower  of  such  a  pursuit 
without  having  his  own  library.  And 
yet  it  is  probably  among  those  whose 
stock  is  the. largest  that  we  shall 
find  the  most  frequent  visitors  to 
the  British  Museum  and  the  State 
Paper  Office,  perhaps  for  what 
cannot  even  be  found  there,  to  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  or  the 
collections  of  some  of  the  German 
universities. 
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Thus  the  collector  and  the  scholar 
are  so  closely  connected  with  each 
other  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  of  separation  between  them. 
As  dynamic  philosophers  say,  they 
act  and  react  on  each  other.  The 
possession  of  certain  books  has 
made  men  acquainted  with  certain 
pieces  of  knowledge  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  acquired. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  the  set — one  of  the 
failings  leaning  to  virtue's  side — to 
take  a  luxurious  glance  at  a  new 
acquisition.  It  is  an  outcropping 
of  what  remains  in  the  man,  of  the 
affection  towards  a  new  toy  that 
flourished  in  the  heart  of  the  boy. 
Whether  the  right  reverend  or  right 
honourable  Thomas  has  ever  taken 
his  new-bought  Baskerville  to  bed 
with  him,  as  the  Tommy  that  was 
has  taken  his  humming-top,  is  a 
sort  of  case  which  has  not  actually 
come  under  observation  in  the 
course  of  our  own  clinical  inquiries 
into  the  malady;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  state  that  it  never  oc- 
curred, and  can  attest  many  in- 
stances where  the  recent  purchase 
has  kept  the  owner  from  bed  far 
on  in  the  night.  Thus  is  a  general 
notion  formed  of  the  true  object 
and  tenor  of  a  book,  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  mind,  stored  for  use, 
and  capable  of  being  refreshed  and 
strengthened  whenever  it  is  wanted. 
In  that  brilliant  affair,  the  sale  of 
the  Venice  Decameron  for  upwards 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  mighty 
purchaser,  Lord  Blandford,  put  the 
book  in  his  pocket  on  the  spot  and 
walked  home  with  it.  Ere  next 
morning  he  would  know  a  good 
deal  more  of  Boccaccio  than  he  did 
before. 

There  are  sometimes  agreeable 
and  sometimes  disappointing  sur- 
prises in  encountering  the  interiors 
of  books.  The  title-page  is  not 
always  a  distinct  intimation  of 
what  is  to  follow.  Whoever  dips 
into  the  Novellas  of  Leo,  or  the  Ex- 
travagantes,  as  edited  by  Godefroi, 
will  not  find  either  of  them  to  con- 
tain matter  of  a  light,  airy,  and 
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amusing  kind.  Dire  have  been 
the  disappointments  incurred  by 
the  Diversions  of  Purley — one  of 
the  toughest  books  in  existence.  It 
has  even  cast  a  shade  over  one  of 
our  best  story  books,  The  Diversions 
of  Hollycot,  by  the  late  Mrs  John- 
ston. Tlie  History  of  New  York, 
by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  has 
sorely  perplexed  certain  strong- 
minded  women,  who  read  nothing 
but  genuine  history.  The  book 
which,  in  the  English  translation, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Marmonters 
Moral  Tales,  has  been  found  to  give 
disappointment  to  parents  in  search 
of  the  absolutely  correct  and  im- 
proving; and  Edgeworth's  Essay  on 
Irish  Bulls  has  been  counted  money 
absolutely  thrown  away  by  eminent 
breeders.  There  is  a  sober -look- 
ing volume,  generally  bound  in 
sheep,  called  Mac  Ewen  on  the  Types, 
a  theological  book,  in  fact,  treat- 
ing of  the  types  of  Christianity 
in  the  old  law.  Concerning  it,  a 
friend  once  told  us  that,  at  an  auc- 
tion, he  had  seen  it  vehemently 
competed  for  by  an  acute-looking 
citizen  artisan  and  a  burly  farmer 
from  the  hills.  The  latter,  the  suc- 
cessful party,  tossed  the  lot  to  the 
other,  who  might  have  it  and  be 

d d  to  it,  he  "  thought  it  was  a 

buik  upo'  the  tups,"  a  word  which, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
unlearned  reader,  means  rams :  but 
the  other  competitor  also  declined 
the  lot;  he  was  a  compositor  or 
journeyman  printer,  and  expected 
to  find  the  book  honestly  devoted 
to  those  tools  of  his  trade  of  which 
it  professed  to  treat.  Mr  Ruskin 
having  formed  the  pleasant  little 
original  design  of  abolishing  the 
difference  between  Popery  and  Pro- 
testantism, through  the  persuasive 
influence  of  his  own  special  elo- 
quence, set  forth  his  views  upon 
the  matter  in  a  book  which  he 
termed  a  treatise  "  on  the  con- 
struction of  sheepfolds."  We  are 
informed  that  this  work  had  a 
considerable  run  among  the  muir- 
land  farmers,  whose  reception  of 
it  was  not  flattering;  and,  by  the 
way,  we  have  heard  of  some  grumb- 
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lings  from  a  friend  more  accustomed 
to  the  field  than  to  the  library,  who, 
having  before  him  the  advertise- 
ment of  our  June  number,  so  far 
misread  it  as  to  invest  half-a-crown, 
under  the  impression  that  it  con- 
tained an  article  called  "  The  Buck- 
hunter." 

Many  readers  will  remember  the 
pleasant  little  narrative  appended 
to  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell,  of 
Johnson's  talk  at  Cambridge  with 
that  extensive  book-hunter,  Dr 
Richard  Farmer,  who  boasted  of 
the  possession  of  "  plenty  of  all 
such  reading  as  was  never  read,'* 
and  scandalised  his  visitor  by  quot- 
ing from  Markham's  Book  of  Ar- 
morie  a  passage  applying  the  techni- 
calities of  heraldry  and  genealogy 
to  the  most  sacred  mystery  of  Chris- 
tianity. Those  who  potter  in  li- 
braries, especially  if  they  have  cour- 
age to  meddle  with  big  volumes, 
sometimes  find  curious  things — for 
all  gems  are  not  collected  in  caskets. 
In  searching  through  the  solid  pages 
of  Hatsell's  Precedents  in  Parlia- 
ment for  something  one  doesn't  find, 
it  is  some  consolation  to  alight  on 
such  a  precedent  as  the  following, 
set  forth  as  likely  to  throw  light  on 
the  mysterious  process  called  "  nam- 
ing a  member."  "  A  story  used  to 
be  told  of  Mr  Onslow,  which  those 
who  ridiculed  his  strict  observance 
of  forms  were  fond  of  repeating, 
that  as  he  often,  upon  a  member's 
not  attending  to  him,  but  persisting 
in  any  disorder,  threatened  to  name 
him — 'Sir,  sir,  I  must  name  you'— 
on  being  asked  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  putting  that  threat 
in  execution  and  naming  a  member, 
he  answered,  *  The  Lord  in  heaven 
knows.' 

In  the  perusal  of  a  very  solid 
book  on  the  progress  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical differences  of  Ireland,  written 
by  a  native  of  that  country,  after  a 
good  deal  of  tedious  and  vexatious 
matter,  the  reader's  complacency  is 
restored  by  an  artless  statement 
how  an  eminent  person  "  abandoned 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  adopted  those  of  the  Church  of 
England." 
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It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a 
man  should  have  been  imprisoned, 
and  have  his  ears  cut  off,  and  be 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  great 
civil  wars,  and  all  along  of  an  un- 
fortunate word  or  two  in  the  last 
page  of  a  book  containing  more 
than  a  thousand.  It  was  as  far 
down  in  his  very  index  as  W  that 
the  great  offence  in  Prynne's  Histrio 
Mastyx  was  found  under  the  head 
"Women  actors."  The  words  which 
follow  are  rather  unquotable  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  a 
very  odd  compliment  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  to  presume  that 
these  words  must  refer  to  her — • 
something  like  Hugo's  sarcasm  that, 
when  the  Parisian  police  overhear 
any  one  use  the  terms  "ruffian"  and 
"  scoundrel/'  they  say,  "  You  must 
be  speaking  of  the  Emperor."  The 
Histrio  Mastyx  was,  in  fact,  so  big 
and  so  complex  a  thicket  of  con- 
fusion, that  it  had  been  licensed 
without  examination  by  the  licenser, 
who  perhaps  trusted  that  the  world 
would  have  as  little  inclination  to 
peruse  it  as  he  had.  The  calami- 
tous discovery  of  the  sting  in  the  tail 
must  surely  have  been  made  by  a 
Hebrew  or  an  Oriental  student, 
who  mechanically  looked  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Histrio  Mas- 
tyx where  he  would  have  looked  for 
that  of  a  Hebrew  Bible.  Successive 
licensers  had  given  the  work  a  sort 
of  go-by,  but,  reversing  the  order 
of  the  sybilline  books,  it  became 
always  larger  and  larger,  until  it 
found  a  licenser  who,  with  the  no- 
tion that  he  "must  put  a  stop  to 
this,"  passed  it  without  examina- 
tion. It  got  a  good  deal  of  reading 
immediately  afterwards,  especially 
from  Attorney -General  Noy,  who 
asked  the  Star -Chamber  what  it 
had  to  do  with  the  immorality  of 
stage-plays  to  exclaim  that  church- 
music  is  not  the  noise  of  men,  but 
rather  "  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts — 
choristers  bellow  the  tenor  as  it 
were  oxen,  bark  a  counterpoint  as  a 
kennel  of  dogs,  roar  out  a  treble  like 
a  set  of  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  as  it 
were  a  number  of  hogs."  But  Mr 
Attorney  took  surely  a  more  nice 
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distinction  when  he  made  a  charge 
against  the  author  in  these  terms  : 
"All  stage-players  he  terms  them 
rogues :  in  this  he  doth  falsify  the 
very  Act  of  Parliament ;  for  un- 
less tJiey  go  abroad,  they  are  not 
rogues." 

This  last  quotation  is  from  the 
State  Trials,  and  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation carries  us  straight  to  law 
books,  reports,  and  indices.  We 
cannot  lay  hands  at  this  moment  on 
the  index  which  refers  to  Mr  Justice 
Best — he  was  the  man,  as  far  as  me- 
mory serves,  but  never  mind.  A 
searcher  after  something  or  other, 
running  his  eye  down  the  index 
through  letter  B,  arrived  at  the 
reference  "Best — Mr  Justice — his 
great  mind."  Desiring  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
this  assertion,  he  turned  up  the  page 
referred  to,  and  there  found,  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  "  Mr  Justice  Best 
said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  commit 
the  witness  for  prevarication." 

Menage  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
amenities  of  the  civil  law,  which 
does  anything  but  fulfil  its  promise. 
There  are  many  much  better  to  be 
got  in  the  most  unlikely  corners ; 
as,  where  a  great  authority  on  copy- 
right begins  a  narrative  of  a  case  in 
point  by  saying,  "One  Moore  had 
written  a  book  which  he  called 
Irish  Melodies ;"  and  again,  in  an 
action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  "  The 
plaintiff  stated  in  his  declaration 
that  he  was  the  true  and  only  pro- 
prietor of  the  copyright  of  a  book 
of  poems  entitled  The  /Seasons,  by 
James  Thomson." 

We  are  not  sure  but,  in  the  very 
mighty  heart  of  all  legal  formality 
and  technicality — the  Statutes  at 
large — some  funny  things  might  be 
found.  The  best  that  now  occurs 
to  the  memory  is  not  to  be  broug 
to  book,  and  must  be  given  as 
tradition  which  bears  that  a  bill 
which  proposed,  as  the  punishment 
of  an  offence,  to  levy  a  certain 
pecuniary  penalty,  one  half  thereof 
to  go  to  her  Majesty  and  the  other 
half  to  the  informer,  was  altered  in 
committee,  in  so  far  that,  when  it 
appeared  in  the  form  of-  an  act,  the 
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punishment  was  changed  to  whip- 
ping and  imprisonment,  tlie  desti- 
nation being  left  unaltered. 

It  is  wonderful  that  such  mis- 
takes are  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
when  one  remembers  the  hot  hasty 
work  often  done  by  committees, 
and  the  complex  entanglements  of 
sentences  on  which  they  have  to 
work.  A  great  law  reformer  was 
at  the  trouble  of  counting  the 
words  in  one  sentence  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  found  that,  be- 
ginning with  "  Whereas  "  and  end- 
ing with  the  word  "repealed,"  it 
was  precisely  the  length  of  an  ordi- 
nary three-volume  novel.  To  offer 
the  reader  that  sentence  on  the 
present  occasion  would  be  rather  a 
heavy  joke,  and  as  little  reasonable 
as  the  revenge  offered  to  a  village 
schoolmaster  who,  having  com- 
plained that  the  whole  of  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus 
was  printed  bodily  in  one  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (not  so  profitable  as  the 
later),  was  told  that  he  was  wel- 
come, in  his  turn,  to  incorporate 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  little 
treatise. 

In  the  supposition,  however,  that 
there  are  few  readers  who,  like 
Lord  King,  can  boast  of  having 
read  the  Statutes  at  large  through, 
we  venture  to  give  a  title  of  an 
Act — a  title  only,  remember,  of  one 
of  the  bundle  of  acts  passed  in  one 
session — as  an  instance  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  English  statute 
law,  and  the  lively  way  in  which 
it  skips  from  one  subject  to  another. 
It  is  called — 

"  An  Act  to  continue  several  laws  for 
the  better  regulating  of  pilots,  for  the 
conducting  of  ships  and  vessels  from 
Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  up 
the  River  Thames  and  Medway  ;  and  for 
the  permitting  rum  or  spirits  of  the 
British  sugar  plantations  to  be  landed 
before  the  duties  of  excise  are  paid 
thereon ;  and  to  continue  and  amend  an 
Act  for  preventing  fraud  in  the  admeasure- 
ment of  coals  within  the  city  and  liber- 
ties of  Westminster,  and  several  parishes 
near  thereunto;  and  to  continue  seve- 
ral laws  for  preventing  exactions  of  occu- 


piers of  lochs  and  wears  upon  the  Eiver 
Thames  westward  ;  and  for  ascertaining 
the  rates  of  water-carriage  upon  'the  said 
river  ;  and  for  the  better  regulation  and 
government  of  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service  ;  and  also  to  amend  so  much  of 
an  Act  made  during  the  reign  of  King 
George  I.  as  relates  to  the  better  pre- 
servation 'of  salmon  in  the  River  Ribble ; 
and  to  regulate  fees  in  trials  and  assizes 
at  nisi prius,"  &c. 

But  this  gets  tiresome,  and  we  are 
only  half  way  through  the  title  after 
all.  If  the  reader  wants  the  rest  of 
it,  as  also  the  substantial  act  itself 
whereof  it  is  the  title,  let  him  turn 
to  the  23d  of  George  II. ,  chap.  26. 

No  wonder,  if  he  anticipated  this 
sort  of  thing,  that  Bacon  should 
have  commended  "  the  excellent 
brevity  of  the  old  Scots  acts." 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen,  an 
actual  statute  at  large,  such  as  they 
were  in  those  pigmy  days  : — 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  that  gif  onie  of 
the  King's  lieges  passes  in  England,  and 
resides  and  remains  there  against  the 
King's  will,  he  shall  be  halden  as  Traiter 
to  the  King." 

Here  is  another,  very  comprehen- 
sive, and  worth  a  little  volume  of 
modern  statute-books,  if  it  was 
duly  enforced  : — 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordained, 
that  all  our  Sovereign  lord's  lieges  be- 
ing under  his  obeisance,  and  especially 
the  Isles,  be  ruled  by  our  Sovereign 
lord's  own  laws,  and  the  common  laws 
of  the  realm,  and  none  other  laws. " 

The  Irish  statute-book  opens 
characteristically  with  "  An  act  that 
the  King's  officers  may  travel  by  sea 
from  one  place  to  another -within 
the  land  of  Ireland."  And  further 
on  we  have  a  whole  series  of  acts, 
with  a  conjunction  of  epithets  in 
their  titles  which,  at  the  present 
day,  would  be  deemed  anything  but 
courteous,  for  the  better  suppress- 
ing "  Robbers,  Rapparees,  and 
others,  and  for  preventing  rob- 
beries, burglaries,  and  other  hein- 
ous crimes."  The  classes  so  asso- 
ciated having  an  unreasonable 
dislike  of  being  killed,  this  puts 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those 
beneficially  employed  in  killing 
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them,  insomuch  that  they,  "  upon 
the  killing  of  any  one  of  their 
number,  are  thereby  so  alarmed 
and  put  upon  their  keeping,  that 
it  hath  been  found  impracticable 
for  such  person  or  persons  to  dis- 
cover and  apprehend,  or  kill  any 
more  of  them,  whereby  they  are 
discouraged  from  discovering  and 
apprehending  or  killing,"  and  ^so 
forth.  There  is  a  strange  and  me- 
lancholy historical  interest  in  these 
motley  enactments,  since  they  almost 
verbatim  repeat  the  legislation  about 
the  Highland  clans  passed  a  century 
earlier  by  the  Lowland  parliament 
of  Scotland. 

But  this  sort  of  thing  becomes 
endless;  we  have  got  on  the  round 
of  the  ladder,  and  must  come  down. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  point  whence 
we  started  —  the  disposition,  and 
almost  the  necessity,  which  the 
true  enthusiast  in  the  pursuit  feels 
to  look  into  the  soul,  as  it  were, 
of  his  book,  after  he  has  got  pos- 
session of  the  body.  When  he  is 
not  of  the  omnivorous  kind,  but 
one  who  desires  to  possess  a  par- 
ticular book,  and,  having  got  it, 
dips  into  the  contents  before  com- 
mitting it  to  permanent  obscurity 
on  his  loaded  shelves,  there*  is, 
as  we  have  said  before,  a  certain 
thread  of  intelligent  association  link- 
ing the  items  of  his  library  to  each 
other.  The  collector  knows  what 
he  wants,  and  why  he  wants  it,  and 
that  why  does  not  entirely  depend 
on  exteriors,  though  he  may  have 
his  whim  as  to  that  also.  He  is  a 
totally  different  being  from  the 
animal  who  goes  to  all  sales,  and 
buys  every  book  that  is  cheap. 
That  is  a  painfully  low  and  grovel- 
ling type  of  the  malady ;  and,  for- 
tunately for  the  honour  of  literature, 
those  bargain-hunters  who  suffer 
under  it  are  not  in  general  special 
votaries  of  books,  but  buy  all 
bargains  that  come  their  way  — 
clocks,  tables,  forks,  spoons,  old 
uniforms,  gas-meters,  magic  lan- 
terns, galvanic  batteries,  violins 
(warranted  real  Cremonas,  from 
their  being  smashed  to  pieces),  clas- 
sical busts  (with  the  same  testimony 
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to  their  genuineness),  patent  coffee- 
pots, crucibles,  amputating  knives, 
wheel-barrows,  retorts,  cork-screws, 
boot -jacks,  smoke -jacks,  melon 
frames,  bath  -  chairs,  and  hurdy- 
gurdies.  We  have  heard  of  an  in- 
stance where  a  coffin,  made  too 
short  for  its  tenant,  being  to  be  had 
an  undoubted  bargain,  was  bought 
by  one  of  these  cosmopolites,  in  the 
hope  that,  some  day  or  other,  it 
might  prove  of  service  in  his  family. 
Neither  are  the  rich  men  who 
purchase  fine  and  dear  books  by 
deputy  to  be  admitted  within  the 
category  of  the  genuine  book-hunter. 
He  must  hunt  himself — must  actu- 
ally undergo  the  anxiety,  the  fatigue, 
and,  so  far  as  purse  is  concerned, 
the  risks  of  the  chase.  Your  rich 
man,  known  to  the  trade  as  a  great 
orderer  of  books,  is  like  the  owner 
of  the  great  game-preserve,  where 
the  sport  is  heavy  butchery ;  there 
is  none  of  the  real  zest  of  the  hunt- 
er of  the  wilderness  to  be  had 
within  his  gates.  The  old  Duke  of 
Roxburghe  wisely  sank  his  rank  and 
his  wealth,  and  wandered  industri- 
ously and  zealously  from  shop  to 
stall  over  the  world,  just  as  he  wan- 
dered over  the  moor  stalking  the 
deer.  One  element  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  poorer  book-hunter  he 
must  have  lacked — the  feeling  of 
committing  something  of  extrava- 
gance— the  consciousness  of  parting 
with  that  which  will  be  missed. 
This  is  the  sacrifice  which  assures 
the  world,  and  satisfies  the  man's 
own  heart,  that  he  is  zealous  and 
earnest  in  the  work  he  has  set  about. 
And  it  is  decidedly  this  class  who 
most  read  and  use  the  books  they 
possess.  How  genial  a  picture  does 
Scott  give  of  himself  at  the  time  of 
the  Roxburghe  sale — the  creation 
of  Abbotsford  pulling  him  one  way, 
on  the  other,  his  desire  to  accumu- 
late a  library  round  him  in  his 
Tusculum.  Writing  to  his  fami- 
liar Terry  he  says,  "The  worst 
of  all  is,  that  while  my  trees  grow 
and  my  fountain  fills,  my  purse,  in 
an  inverse  ratio,  sinks  to  zero.  This 
last  circumstance  will,  I  fear,  make 
me  a  very  poor  guest  at  the  literary 
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entertainment  your  researches  hold 
out  for  me.  I  should,  however, 
like  much  to  have  the  treatise  on 
%  Dreams  by  the  author  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  which,  as  John  Cuth- 
bertson,the  smith,  said  of  the  minis- 
ter's sermon,  must  be  neat  wark. 
The  loyal  poems  by  N.  T.  are  pro- 
bably by  poor  Nahum  Tate,  who 
was  associated  with  Brady  in  ver- 
sifying the  Psalms,  and  more  hon- 
ourably with  Dryden  in  the  second 
part  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel.' 
I  never  saw  them,  however,  but 
would  give  a  guinea  or  thirty  shil- 
lings for  the  collection." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Dibdin's 
revellings  among  rare  and  valuable 
volumes  are,  after  all,  so  devoid  of 
interest,  is,  that  he  occupied  himself 
in  a  great  measure  in  catering  for 
men  with  measureless  purses.  Hence 
there  is  throughout  too  exact  an 
estimate  of  everything  by  what  it  is 
worth  in  sterling  cash,  with  a  con- 
tempt for  small  things,  which  has 
an  unpleasant  odour  of  plush  and 
shoulder-knot  about  it.  Compared 
with  dear  old  Monkbarns  and  his 
prowlings  among  the  stalls,  the 
narratives  of  the  Boccaccio  of  the 
book-trade  are  like  the  account  of  a 
journey  that  might  be  written  from 
the  rumble  of  the  travelling  chariot, 
when  compared  with  the  adventur- 
ous narrative  of  the  pedestrian  or  of 
the  wanderer  in  the  far  east.  Every- 
thing is  too  comfortable,  luxurious, 
and  easy — russia,  morocco,  emboss- 
ing, marbling,  gilding— all  crowding 
on  one  another,  till  one  feels  suffo- 
cated with  riches.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  of  the  utter 
useless- pomp  of  the  whole  thing. 
Books,  in  the  condition  in  which 
he  generally  describes  them,  are  no 
more  fitted  for  use  and  consultation 
than  white  kids  and  silk  stockings 
are  for  hard  work.  Books  should 
be  used  decently  and  respectfully — 
reverently,  if  you  will,  but  let  there 
be  no  toleration  for  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  volumes  too  splendid  for 
use,  too  fine  almost  to  be  looked  at, 
as  Brummel  said  of  some  of  his 
Dresden  china.  That  there  should 
be  little  interest  in  the  record  of 
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rich  men  buying  costly  books  which 
they  know  nothing  about  and  never 
become  acquainted  with,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  wholesome  truth,  per- 
vading all  human  endeavours  after 
happiness.  It  is  this,  that  the  active, 
racy,  enjoyments  of  life  —  those 
enjoyments  in  which  there  is  also 
exertion  and  achievement,  and  which 
depend  on  these  for  their  proper 
relish — are  not  to  be  bought  for 
hard  cash.  To  have  been  to  him 
the  true  elements  of  enjoyment,  the 
book-hunter's  treasures  must  not  be 
his  mere  property,  they  must  be  his 
achievements — each  one  of  them 
recalling  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  and  the  happiness  of  success. 
Like  Monkbarns  with  his  Elzevirs 
and  his  bundle  of  pedlar's  ballads, 
he  must  have,  like  all  hunters,  a 
touch  of  the  competitive  in  his 
nature,  and  be  able  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  rival,  as  Monkbarns 
magnanimously  takes  that  of  Davie 
Wilson,  "commonly  called  Snuffy 
Davie,  from  his  inveterate  addiction 
to  black  rappee,  who  was  the  very 
prince  of  scouts  for  searching  blind 
alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls,  for  rare 
volumes.  He  had  the  scent  of  a 
slow-hound,  sir,  and  the  snap  of  a 
bull-dog.  He  would  detect  you  an 
old  black-letter  ballad  among  the 
leaves  of  a  law-paper,  and  find  an 
editio  princeps  under  the  mask  of 
a  school  Corderius." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  benefit 
which  the  class  to  whom  these  pages 
are  devoted  derive  to  themselves 
from  their  peculiar  pursuit.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  far  more  remarkable 
phenomena,  in  which  these  separate 
and  perhaps  selfish  pursuers  of  their 
own  instincts  and  objects  are 
found  to  concur  in  bringing  out  a 
great  influence  upon  the  intellec- 
tual destinies  of  mankind.  It  is 
said  of  Brindley,  the  great  canal 
engineer,  that,  when  a  member  of  a 
committee,  where  he  was  under  ex- 
amination, a  little  provoked  or 
amused  by  his  entire  devotion  to  ca- 
nals, asked  him  if  he  thought  there 
was  any  use  for  rivers,  he  prompt- 
ly answered,  "Yes,  to  feed  navig- 
able canals."  So,  if  there  be  no 
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other  respectable  function  in  life 
fulfilled  by  the  book-hunter,  we  shall 
stand  up  for  the  proposition  that 
he  is  the  feeder,  provided  by  nature, 
for  the  preservation  of  literature 
from  age  to  age,  by  the  accumula- 
tion and  preservation  of  libraries, 
public  or  private.  It  will  require 
perhaps  a  little  circumlocutory  ex- 
position to  show  this,  but  here  it  is. 

It  may  be  said  of  great  libraries — 
as  it  has  been  of  constitutions — that 
they  are  not  made,  they  grow.  You 
may  buy  books  at  any  time  with 
money,  but  you  cannot  make  a 
library  like  one  that  has  been  a  cen- 
tury or  two  a-growing,  though  you 
had  the  whole  national  debt  to  do 
it  with.  We  remember  once  how  an 
extensive  publisher,  speaking  of  the 
rapid  strides  which  literature  had 
made  of  late  years,  and  referring  to 
a  certain  old  public  library,  cele- 
brated for  its  affluence  in  the 
fathers,  the  civilians,  and  the  medi- 
eval chronicles,  stated  how  he 
had  himself  freighted  for  exporta- 
tion, within  the  past  month,  as 
many  books  as  that  whole  library 
consisted  of.  It  was  very  likely 
true,  but  the  two  collections  were 
very  different  from  each  other.  The 
cargoes  of  books  were  probably 
thousands  of  copies  of  some  few 
popular  selling  works.  They  might 
be  a  powerful  illustration  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  what 
they  were  compared  with  was  its 
concentration.  Had  all  the  paper  of 
which  these  cargoes  consisted  been 
bank-notes,  they  would  not  have 
enabled  their  owner  to  create  a 
duplicate  of  the  old  library,  rich  in 
the  fathers,  the  civilians,  and  the 
medieval  chronicles. 

This  impossibility  of  improvising 
libraries  is  really  an  important  and 
curious  thing ;  and  since  it  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  owing  to  the  facility 
of  buying  books,  in  quantities  gene- 
rally far  beyond  the  available  means 
of  any  ordinary  buyer,  it  seems 
worthy  of  some  special  considera- 
tion. A  man  who  sets  to  form  a 
library  will  go  on  swimmingly  for  a 
short  way.  He  will  easily  get  Tenny- 
son's Poems — Macaulay's  and  Ali- 
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son's  Histories — the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica — Buckle  on  Civilisation 
— all  the  books  in  print,  as  it  is 
termed.  Nay,  he  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  copies  of  others 
which  may  not  happen  to  be  on  the 
shelves  of  the  publisher  or  the  re- 
tailer of  new  books.  Of  Voltaire's 
works — a  little  library  in  itself — 
he  will  get  a  copy  at  his  call  in 
London,  if  he  has  not  set  his  mind 
on  some  special  edition.  So  of 
Scott's  edition  of  Swift  or  Dryden, 
Croker's  edition  of  Bos  well's  John- 
son, and  the  like.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  a  juncture  in  which  any  of 
these  cannot  be  found  through  the 
electric  chain  of  communication  es- 
tablished by  the  book  trade.  Of 
Gibbon's  and  Hume's  Histories — 
Jeremy  Taylor's  works — Bossuet's 
Universal  History,  and  the  like, 
copies  abound  everywhere.  Go  back 
a  little,  and  ask  for  Kennet's  Col- 
lection of  the  Historians — Echard's 
History,  Bayle,  Moreri,  or  Father 
Daniel's  History  of  France,  you 
cannot  be  so  certain  of  immediately 
obtaining  your  object,  but  you  will 
get  the  book  in  the  end — no  doubt 
about  that.  Everything  has  its 
caprices,  and  there  are  some  books 
which  might  be  expected  to  be 
equally  shy,  but  in  reality,  by  some 
inexplicable  fatality,  are  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries  ;  such,  for  instance, 
are  FamianusStrada's  History  of  the 
Dutch  War  of  Independence — one  of 
the  most  brilliant  works  ever  writ- 
ten, and  in  the  very  best  Latin  after 
Buchanan's.  There  is  Buchanan's 
own  history,  very  common  even  in 
the  shape  of  the  early  Scotch  edition 
of  1 582,  which  is  a  highly  favourable 
specimen  of  Arbuthnot's  printing. 
Then  there  are  Barclay's  Argenis, 
and  Raynal's  Philosophical  History 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  without 
which  no  book-stall  is  to  be  con- 
sidered complete,  and  which  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  a  supernatural 
power  of  resistance  to  the  elements, 
since,  month  after  month,  in  fair 
weather  or  foul,  they  are  to  be  seen 
at  their  posts  dry  or  dripping. 

So  the  collector  goes  on,  till  he 
perhaps  collects  some  five  thousand 
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volumes  or  so  of  select  works.  If  lie 
is  miscellaneous  in  his  taste,  he  may 
get  on  pretty  comfortably  to  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand,  and  then  his 
troubles  will  arise.  He  has  easily 
got  Baker's,  and  Froissart's,  and 
Monstrelet's  Chronicles,  because 
there  are  modern  reprints  of  them 
in  the  market.  But  if  he  want 
Cooper's  Chronicle,  he  may  have  to 
wait  for  it,  since  its  latest  form  is 
still  the  black-letter.  True,  we  did 
pick  up  a  copy  the  other  day,  at 
Braidwood's,  for  half-a-guinea,  but 
that  was  a  catch — it  might  have 
caused  the  search  of  a  lifetime. 
Still  more  hopeless  it  is  when  the 
collector's  ambition  extends  to  the 
Ladder  of  Perfection  of  Winkin  de 
Worde,  or  to  his  King  Rycharde 
Cure  de  Lion,  whereof  it  is  reported 
in  the  Repertorium  Bibliographicum, 
that  "an  imperfect  copy,  wanting 
one  leaf,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Mr 
Evans's,  in  June  181 7,  to  Mr  Watson 
Taylor  for  £40, 19s."  Such  works  as 
the  Knightly  Tale  of  Galogras,  T/ie 
Temple  of  Glas,  Lodges  Nettles  for 
Nice  Noses,  or  the  Book  of  Faits  of 
Arms,  by  Christene  of  Pisa;  or 
Caxton's  Pilgrimage  of  tJte  Sowle, 
or  his  Myrrour  of  the  Worlde,  will 
be  long  inquired  after  before  they 
come  to  the  market,  thoroughly  con- 
tradicting that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  political  economy  that  the 
supply  is  always  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. He,  indeed,  who  sets  his 
mind  on  the  possession  of  any 
one  of  these  rarities,  may  go  to  his 
grave  a  disappointed  man.  It  will 
be  in  general  the  consolation  of  the 
collector,  however,  that  he  is  by  no 
means  the  homo  unius  libri.  There 
is  always  something  or  other  turn- 
ing up  for  him,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
within  moderate  bounds.  If  he  be 
rich  and  ravenous,  however,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  duplicating — 
the  most  virulent  form  of  book 
mania.  We  have  seen  that  Heber, 
whose  collection,  made  during  his 
own  lifetime,  was  on  the  scale  of 
those  public  libraries  which  take 
generations  to  grow,  had,  with  all 
•his  wealth,  his  liberality,  and  his 
persevering  energy,  to  invest  himself 


with   duplicates,   triplicates — often 
several  copies  of  the  same  book. 

It  is  rare  that  the  private  col- 
lector runs  himself  absolutely  into 
this  quagmire,  and  has  so  far  ex- 
hausted the  market  that  no  already 
unpossessed  volume  turns  up  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  court  his  eager 
embraces.  The  limitation  consti- 
tutes, however,  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  rapidly  creating  great 
public  libraries.  We  would  obtain 
the  best  testimony  to  this  difficulty 
in  America,  were  our  brethren  there 
in  a  condition  to  speak  or  think 
of  so  peaceful  a  pursuit  as  library- 
making.  In  the  normal  condition 
of  society  there — something  like 
that  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth 
century — there  are  powerful  ele- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  art  and 
letters,  when  wealth  gives  the  means 
and  civilisation  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote them.  The  very  absence  of 
feudal  institutions — the  inability  to 
found  a  baronial  house — turns  the 
thoughts  of  the  rich  and  liberal 
to  other  foundations  calculated  to 
transmit  their  name  and  influence 
to  posterity.  And  so  we  have  such 
bequests  as  John  Jacob  Astor's, 
who  left  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  a  library,  and  the  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  which 
were  the  nucleus  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  Yes !  Their  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  have  fully 
earned  for  them  their  own  peculiar 
form  of  laudation  as  "  actually 
equal  to  cash."  Hence,  as  the  book 
trade  and  book  buyers  know  very 
well,  the  "  almighty  dollar"  has 
been  hard  at  work,  trying  to  rear 
up  by  its  sheer  force  duplicates  of 
the  old  European  libraries,  contain- 
ing not  only  all  the  ordinary  stock 
books  in  the  market,  but  also  the 
rarities,  and  those  individualities — 
solitary  remaining  copies  of  impres- 
sions —  which  the  initiated  call 
uniques.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
.when  there  is  but  one  copy,  it  can 
only  be  in  one  place  ;  and  if  it 
have  been  rooted  for  centuries  in 
the  Bodleian,  or  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  it  is  not  to  be  had  for 
Harvard  or  the  Astorian.  Dr  Cogs- 
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well,  the  first  librarian  of  the  Asto- 
rian,  spent  some  time  in  Europe 
with  his  princely  endowment  in  his 
pocket,  and  showed  himself  a  judi- 
cious, active,  and  formidable  sports- 
man in  the  book -hunting  world. 
Whenever,  from  private  collections, 
or  the  breaking-up  of  public  insti- 
tutions, rarities  got  abroad  into  the 
open  market,  the  collectors  of  the 
old  country  found  that  they  had  a 
resolute  competitor  to  deal  with — 
almost,  it  might  be  said,  a  despe- 
rate one — since  he  was  in  a  manner 
the  representative  of  a  nation  using 
powerful  efforts  to  get  possession  of 
a  share  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Old  World.  In  the  case  of  a 
book,  for  instance,  of  which  half-a- 
dozen  copies  might  be  known  to 
exist,  the  combatants  before  the 
auctioneer  would  be,  on  the  one 
side,  many  an  ambitious  collector 
desiring  to  belong  to  the  fortunate 
circle  already  in  possession  of  such 
a  treasure ;  but  on  the  other  side 
was  one  on  whose  exertions  depend- 
ed the  question,  whether  the  book 
should  henceforth  be  part  of  the  in- 
tellectual wealth  of  a  great  empire, 
and  should  be  accessible  for  con- 
sultation by  American  scholars  and 
authors  without  their  requiring  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  But  how  far 
money  has  enabled  them  to  triumph 
may  be  known  by  a  brief  compari- 
son. It  is  difficult  to  know  exact- 
ly the  numerical  contents  of  a  lib- 
rary, as  some  people  count  by  vol- 
umes, and  others  by  the  separate 
works  in  a  volume  ;  and  even  if  all 
should  consent  to  count  by  volumes, 
the  estimate  would  not  be  precise, 
for  in  some  libraries  bundles  of 
tracts  and  other  small  works  are 
massed  in  plethoric  volumes  for 
economy,  while  in  affluent  institu- 
tions every  collection  of  leaves  put 
under  the  command  of  a  separate 
title-page  is  separately  bound  in 
cloth,  calf,  or  morocco,  according 
to  its  rank.  The  Imperial  Library 
;at  Paris  is  computed  to  contain 
above  eight  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes ;  the  Astorian  boasts  of 
approaching  a  hundred  thousand  : 
the  next  libraries  in  size  in  Ame- 


rica are  the  Harvard,  with  from 
eighty  thousand  to  ninety  thou- 
sand ;  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  has  from  sixty  thousand  to 
seventy  thousand  ;  and  the  Boston 
AthenaBum,  which  has  about  sixty 
thousand. 

There  are  many  of  smaller  size. 
In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  country 
so  well  stocked  as  the  States  with 
libraries  of  from  ten  thousand  to 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  the  evi- 
dence that  they  have  bought  what 
was  to  be  bought,  and  have  done 
all  that  a  new  people  can  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  long-hoarded  treasures 
of  literature  which  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  Old  World  to  possess.  We 
have  heard  that,  especially  in  the 
instance  of  the  Astorian  Library, 
the  selections  of  books  have  been 
made  with  great  judgment,  and  that, 
after  the  boundaries  of  the  common 
crowded  market  were  passed,  and 
individual  rarities  had  to  be  stalked 
in  distant  hunting-grounds,  innate 
literary  value  was  still  a  superior 
object  to  mere  abstract  rarity,  and,  as 
the  more  worthy  quality  of  the  two, 
that  on  which  the  buying  power  a- 
vailable  to  the  emissary  was  brought 
to  bear.  America  had  just  one 
small  old  library,  and  the  lamenta- 
tion over  the  loss  of  this  ewe-lamb 
is  touching  evidence  of  her  poverty 
in  such  possessions.  The  Harvard 
Library  dates  from  the  year  1638. 
In  1764  the  college  buildings  were 
burned,  and  though  books  are  not 
easily  consumed,  yet  the  small  col- 
lection of  five  thousand  volumes 
was  easily  overwhelmed  in  the  gene- 
ral ruin.  So  were  destroyed  many 
books  from  the  early  presses  of  the 
mother  country,  and  many  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  transatlantic  print- 
ers ;  and  though  its  bulk  was  but 
that  of  an  ordinary  country  squire's 
collection,  the  loss  has  been  always 
considered  national  and  irreparable. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  rather  serious 
consideration — which  it  never  seems 
as  yet  to  have  occurred  to  any  one 
to  revolve — how  entirely  the  new 
States  of  the  West  and  the  South 
seem  to  be  cut  off  from  the  literary 
resources  which  the  Old  World  pos- 
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sesses  in  her  old  libraries.  What- 
ever light  lies  hidden  beneath  the 
bushel  in  these  venerable  institu- 
tions, seems  for  ever  denied  to  the 
students  and  inquirers  of  the  new 
empire  rising  in  the  antipodes,  and 
consequently  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large  who  receive  impres- 
sions from  students  and  inquirers. 
Books  can  be  reprinted,  it  is  true, 
but  where  is  the  likelihood  that 
seven  hundred  thousand  old  vol- 
umes will  be  reprinted  to  put  the 
Astorian  Library  on  a  par  with  the 
Imperial  ]  Well,  perhaps  some  quick 
and  cheap  way  will  be  found  of 
righting  it  all  when  we  have  got  a 
tunnel  to  Australia,  and  are  shot 
through  it  by  something  only  a 
shade  less  instantaneous  than  the 
electric  telegraph. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  a  lesson 
do  these  matters  impress  on  us  of 
the  importance  of  preserving  old 
books  !  Government  and  legisla- 
ture have  done  little,  if  anything, 
in  Britain,  towards  this  object,  be- 
yond the  separate  help  that  may 
have  been  extended  to  individual 
public  libraries,  and  the  Copyright 
Act  deposits.  Of  general  measures 
we  could  point  out  some  which 
have  been  injurious,  by  leading  to 
the  dispersal  or  destruction  of  books. 
The  house  and  window  duties  have 
done  this  to  a  large  extent.  As  this 
statement  may  not  be  quite  self- 
evident,  a  word  in  explanation  may 
be  appropriate.  The  practice  has 
been,  when  any  furniture  was  left 
in  an  unoccupied  house,  to  levy  the 
duty — to  exempt  only  houses  entire- 
ly empty.  It  was  a  consequence 
of  this  that  when,  by  minority, 
family  decay,  or  otherwise,  a  man- 
sion-house had  to  be  shut  up, 
there  was  an  inducement  entirely 
to  gut  it  of  its  contents,  including 
the  library.  The  same  cause,  by 
the  way,  has  been  more  destruc- 
tive still  to  furniture,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  lost  to  our  posterity 
the  fashions  of  a  generation  or  two. 
Tables,  chairs,  and  cabinets  first 
grow  unfashionable,  and  then  old  \ 
in  neither  stage  have  they  any 
friends  who  will  comfort  or  support 
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them — they  are  still  worse  off  than 
books.  But  then  comes  an  after- 
stage,  in  which  they  revive  as  an- 
tiquities, and  become  exceeding  pre- 
cious. As  Pompeiis,  however,  are 
rare  in  the  world,  the  chief  reposi- 
tories of  antique  furniture  have  been 
mansions  shut  up  for  a  generation 
or  two,  which,  after  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  fashions  have  passed  away, 
are  re-opened  to  the  light  of  day 
either  in  consequence  of  the  revival 
of  their  old  possessors  or  of  their 
total  extinction  and  the  entry  of  new 
owners.  How  the  house  and  win- 
dow duties  disturbed  this  silent 
processes  by  which  antiques  were 
created  is  easily  perceived. 

One  service  our  Legislature  has 
done  for  the  preservation  of  books, 
in  the  copies  which  require  to  be 
deposited  under  the  Copyright  Act 
at  Stationers'  Hall  for  the  privi- 
leged libraries.  True,  this  has 
been  effected  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  burden  upon  authors,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  posterity  which  has 
done  no  more  for  them  specially 
than  it  has  for  others  of  the  present 
generation.  But  in  its  present  mo- 
dified shape  the  burden  should  not 
be  grudged,  in  consideration  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  future — a  benefit  the 
full  significance  of  which  it  pro- 
bably requires  a  little,  consideration 
to  estimate.  The  right  of  receiving 
a  copy  of  every  book  from  Station- 
ers' Hall  has  generally  been  looked 
on  as  a  benefit  to  the  library  receiv-. 
ing  it.  The  benefit,  however,  was 
but  lightly  esteemed  by  some  of 
these  institutions,  the  directors  of- 
which  represented  that  they  were 
thus  pretty  well  supplied  with  the  un- 
saleable rubbish,  while  the  valuable 
publications  slipped  past  them;  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  would  sell  their 
privilege  for  a  very  small  annual 
sum,  to  enable  them  to  go  into  the 
market  and  buy  such  books,  old  and 
new,  as  they  might  prefer.  The 
view  adopted  by  the  law,  however, 
was,  that  the  depositing  of  these 
books  created  an  obligation  if  it 
conferred  a  privilege,  the  institu- 
tion receiving  them  having  no  right 
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to  part  with  them,  but  being  bound 
to  preserve  them  as  a  record  of  the 
literature  of  the  age. 

If  the  rule  come  ever  to  be  better 
enforced,  it  will  then  come  to  pass 
that  of  every  book  that  is  printed 
in  Britain,  good  or  bad,  five  copies 
shall  be  preserved  in  the  shelves  of 
so  many  public  libraries,  slumbering 
there  in  peace,  or  tossed  about  by 
impatient  readers,  as  the  case  may 
be.  For  the  latter  there  need  not 
perhaps  be  much  anxiety  ;  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  those  addicted  to  slum- 
bering in  peaceful  obscurity  that 
this  refuge  is  valuable.  There  is  thus 
at  least  a  remnant  saved  from  the 
relentless  trunk-maker.  If  the  day 
of  rescuscitation  from  the  long  slum- 
ber should  arrive,  we  know  where 
to  find  the  book — in  a  privileged 
library.  It  fell  to  our  lot,  for  in- 
stance, to  know  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable character  and  scholarship, 
who  wrote  a  suitable  and  intelli- 
gent book  on  an  important  subject, 
and  at  his  own  expense  had  it 
brought  into  the  world  by  a  dis- 
tinguished publisher.  Giving  the 
work  all  due  time  to  find  its  way, 
he  called  at  the  Row,  exactly  a  year 
after  the  day  of  publication,  to  as- 
certain the  result.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  perfectly  succinct  ac- 
count of  charge  and  discharge,  in 
which  he  was  credited  with  three 
copies  sold.  Now,  he  knew  that 
his  family  had  bought  two  copies, 
but  he  never  could  find  out  who 
it  was  that  had  bought  the  third. 
The  one  mind  into  which  his 
thoughts  had  thus  passed,  remained 
ever  mysteriously  undiscoverable. 
Whether  or  not  he  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  what  might 
have  been  diffused  over  many  was 
concentrated  in  one,  it  is  consolatory 
to  others  to  reflect  that  such  a  book 
stands  on  record  in  the  privileged 
libraries,  to  come  forth  to  the  world 
if  it  be  wanted.  Nor  is  the  resus- 
citation of  a  book  unsuited  to  its 
own  age,  but  suited  to  another,  en- 
tirely unexampled.  That  beautiful 
poem  called  Albania  was  reprinted 
by  Leyden,  from  a  copy  preserved 
somewhere:  so  utterly  friendless  had 
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it  been  in  its  obscurity,  that  the 
author's  history,  and  even  his  name, 
were  unknown  ;  and  though  it  at 
once  excited  the  high  admiration  of 
Scott,  no  scrap  of  intelligence  con- 
cerning it  could  be  discovered  in 
any  quarter  contemporary  with  its 
first  publication.  The  Discourse  on 
Trade  by  Roger  North,  the  author 
of  the  amusing  Lives  of  Lord- 
Keeper  Guildf ord  and  his  other  two 
brothers,  was  lately  reprinted  from 
a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  only  one  existing. 
Though  neglected  in  its  own  day,  it 
has  been  considered  worthy  of  at- 
tention in  this,  as  promulgating 
some  of  the  principles  of  our  exist- 
ing philosophy  of  trade.  On  the 
same  principle,  some  rare  tracts  on 

Eolitical  economy  and  trade  were 
itely  reprinted  by  a  munificent 
nobleman,  who  thought  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  them  worthy 
of  preservation  and  promulgation. 
The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  by  Vice- 
simus  Knox,  was  reprinted,  at  a 
time  when  its  doctrines  were  popu- 
lar, from  a  single  remaining  copy : 
the  book  is  violent  and  declamatory, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  its  author 
discouraged  or  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press its  sale  after  it  was  printed. 
We  happen  to  know  an  odd  anec- 
dote of  this  book.  A  traveller  who 
had  it  in  his  luggage,  passing  the 
Austrian  barrier,  was,  much  to  his 
astonishment,  allowed  to  retain  it. 
To  his  equal  astonishment,  the  book 
beside  it,  being  Combe  on  tlie  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  was  prohibited — 
the  word  "constitution"  was  suf- 
ficient to  condemn  this  profound 
volume. 

In  the  public  duty  of  creating 
great  libraries,  and  generally  of 
preserving  the  literature  of  the 
world  from  being  lost  to  it,  the 
collector's  services  are  great  and 
varied.  In  the  first  place,  many  of 
the  great  public  libraries  have  been 
absolute  donations  of  the  treasures 
to  which  some  enthusiastic  literary 
sportsman  has  devoted  his  life  and 
fortune.  Its  gradual  accumulation 
has  been  the  great  solace  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  active  days;  he  has 
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beheld  it,  in  his  old  age,  a  splendid 
monument  of  enlightened  exertion, 
and  he  resolves  that,  when  he  can 
no  longer  call  it  his  own,  it  shall 
preserve  the  relics  of  past  literature 
for  ages  yet  to  come,  and  form  a 
centre  whence  scholarship  and  in- 
tellectual refinement  shall  diffuse 
itself  around.  We  can  see  this  in- 
fluence in  its  most  specific  and 
material  shape,  perhaps,  by  look- 
ing round  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum — that  great  manu- 
factory of  intellectual  produce,  where 
so  many  heads  are  at  work.  The 
beginning  of  this  great  institution, 
as  everybody  knows,  was  in  the 
fifty  thousand  volumes  collected  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane —  a  wonderful 
achievement  for  a  private  gentle- 
man at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  When  George  II.  gave  it 
the  libraries  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, it  gained,  as  it  were,  a  better 
start  still  by  absorbing  collections 
which  had  begun  before  Sloane  was 
born  —  those  of  Cranmer,  Prince 
Henry,  and  Casaubon.  The  Am- 
brosian  Library  at  Milan  was  the 
private  collection  of  Cardinal  Boro- 
meo,  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
world.  It  reached  forty  thousand 
volumes  ere  he  died,  and  these 
formed  a  library  which  had  arisen 
in  free,  natural,  and  symmetrical 
growth,  insomuch  as,  having  fed 
it  during  his  whole  life,  it  began 
with  the  young  and  economic  efforts 
of  youth  and  poverty,  and  went  on 
accumulating  in  bulk  and  in  the 
costliness  of  its  contents  as  suc- 
ceeding years  brought  wealth  and 
honours  to  the  great  prelate.  What 
those  merchant  princes,  the  Medici, 
did  for  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence  is  part  of  history.  Old 
Cosmo,  who  had  his  mercantile  and 
political  correspondents  in  all  lands, 
made  them  also  his  literary  agents, 
who  sent  him  goods  too  precious  to 
be  resold  even  at  a  profit.  "He 
corresponded,"  says  Gibbon,  "  at 
once  with  Cairo  and  London,  and 
a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek 
books  were  often  imported  by  the 
same  vessel."  The  Bodleian  started 
with  a  collection  which  had  cost 
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Sir  Thomas  Bodley  .£10,000,  and 
it  was  augmented  from  time  to  time 
by  the  absorption  of  tributary  in- 
fluxes 6f  the  same  kind. 

The  benefactors  whose  private 
collections  have,  by  a  generous  act 
of  endowment,  been  thus  rendered 
at  the  same  time  permanent  and 
public,  could  be  counted  by  hun- 
dreds. It  is  now,  however,  our 
function  to  describe  a  more  subtle, 
but  no  less  powerful  influence,  which 
the  book-hunter  exercises  in  the 
preservation  and  promulgation  of 
literature,  through  the  mere  exercise 
of  that  instinct  or  passion  which 
makes  him  what  we  here  call  him. 
What  we  have  already  said  must 
have  suggested — if  it  was  not  seen 
before — how  great  a  pull  it  gives  to 
any  public  library,  that  it  has  had 
an  early  start ;  and  how  hard  it  is, 
with  any  amount  of  wealth  and 
energy,  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  raise  a  later  institution  to  the 
level  of  its  senior.  The  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris,  which  has  so  mar- 
vellously lived  through  all  the  storms 
that  have  swept  round  its  walls, 
was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  began,  of  course,  with 
manuscripts ;  possessing,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  then  enormous  number  of  a 
thousand  volumes.  The  reason, 
however,  of  its  present  greatness, 
so  far  beyond  the  rivalry  of  later 
establishments,  is,  that  it  was  in 
active  operation  at  the  birth  of 
printing,  and  received  the  first-born 
of  the  press.  There  they  have  been 
sheltered  and  preserved,  while  their 
unprotected  brethren,  tossed  about 
in  the  world  outside,  have  long  dis- 
appeared, and  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence for  ever. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  which 
has  been  floated  oft7  from  time  to 
time,  inflated  with  every  variety  of 
rhetorical  gas,  that,  since  the  age  of 
printing,  no  book  once  put  to  press 
has  ever  died.  The  notion  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  fact.  When  we 
count  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
the  books  that  are  in  the  Paris 
Library,  and  not  to  be  had  for  the 
British  Museum,  we  see  the  number 
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of  books  which  a  chance  refuge  has 
caught  up  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion, and  can  readily  see,  in  shadowy 
bulk,  though  we  cannot  estimate  in 
numbers,  the  great  mass  which, 
having  found  no  refuge,  have  dis- 
appeared out  of  separate  existence, 
and  been  mingled  up  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  earth's  crust.  We 
have  many  accounts  of  the  marvel- 
lous preservation  of  books,  after  they 
have  become  rare — the  snatching  of 
them  as  brands  from  the  burning  ; 
their  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the  immi- 
nent deadly  breach.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, also,  to  have  some  account 
of  the  progress  of  destruction  among 
books.  A  work  dedicated  appar- 
ently to  this  object,  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  in  the  body,  is 
mentioned  under  a  very  tantalising 
title.  It  is  by  a  certain  John  Charles 
Conrad  Oelrichs,  author  of  several 
scraps  of  literary  history,  and  is 
called  a  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Fates  of  Libraries  and  Books,  and, 
in  the  first  place,  concerning  the 
books  that  have  been  eaten — such  we 
take  to  be  the  meaning  of  Disser- 
tatio  de  JlibliotJiecorum  ac  Libro- 
rum  fatis,  imprimis  libris  comestis. 
This  is  nearly  as  tantalising  as  the 
wooden-legged  Britisher's  explana- 
tion to  the  inquisitive  Yankee,  who 
solemnly  engaged  to  ask  not  another 
question  were  he  told  how  that 
leg  was  lost,  and  was  accordingly 
told  that  "  it  was  bitten  off." 

But,  in  fact,  we  can  see  the  process 
going  on  around  us,  just  as  we  see 
other  things  travelling  towards  de- 
cay. Look,  for  instance,  at  school- 
books,  how  rapidly  and  obviously 
they  go  to  ruin.  True,  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  but  save  of  those 
preserved  in  the  privileged  libraries, 
or  of  any  that  may  be  tossed  aside 
among  lumber  in  which  they  hap- 
pen to  remain  until  they  become 
curiosities,  what  chance  is  there  of 
any  of  them  being  in  existence  a 
century  hence  1  Collectors  know 
well  the  extreme  rarity  and  value  of 
ancient  school-books.  Nor  is  their 
value  by  any  means  fanciful.  The 
dominie  will  tell  us  that  they  are  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  pedagogue  who 
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keeps  a  school,  "  and  ca's  it  a  acau- 
demy/;  will  sneer  at  them  as  "  ob- 
solete and  incompatible  with  the 
enlightened  adjuncts  of  modern 
tuition ; "  but  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  condition  of  the  human  intellect 
at  any  particular  juncture  worth 
studying,  it  is  certainly  of  import- 
ance to  know  on  what  food  its  in- 
fancy is  fed.  And  so  of  children's 
play-books  as  well  as  their  work- 
books ;  they  are  as  ephemeral  as 
their  other  toys.  Retaining  dear 
recollections  of  some  that  were  the 
favourites,  desiring  to  awaken  from 
them  old  recollections  of  careless 
boyhood,  or  perhaps  to  try  whether 
our  own  children  inherit  the  pater- 
nal susceptibility  to  their  beauties, 
we  make  application  to  the  book- 
seller— but,  behold,  they  have  dis- 
appeared from  existence  as  entirely 
as  the  rabbits  we  fed,  and  the  terrier 
that  folio  wed  us  with  his  cheery  clat- 
tering bark.  Neither  name  nor  de- 
scription— not  the  announcement  of 
the  benevolent  publishers, "  Darton, 
Harvey,  and  Darton" — can  recover 
the  faintest  traces  of  their  vestiges. 
Old  cookery-books,  almanacs,  books 
of  prognostication,  directories  for 
agricultural  operations,  guides  to 
handicrafts,  and  other  works  of  a 
practical  nature,  are  infinitely  valu- 
able when  they  refer  to  remote  times, 
and  also  infinitely  rare. 

But  of  course  the  most  interesting 
of  all  are  the  relics  of  pure  literature, 
of  poems  and  plays.  Whence  have 
arisen  all  the  anxious  searches  and 
disappointments,  and  the  bitter  con- 
tests, and  the  rare  triumphs,  about 
the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
separately  or  collectively,  save  from 
this,  that  they  passed  from  one  im- 
patient hand  to  another,  and  were 
subjected  to  an  unceasing  greedy 
perusal,  until  they  were  at  last  used 
up  and  put  out  of  existence.  True 
it  was  to  be  with  him — 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And   tricks    his  beams,    and    with    new 

spangled  ore, 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

But  his  tuneful  companions  who 
had  less  vital  power  have  lain  like 
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some  ancient  cemetery  or  buried 
city,  in  which  antiquaries  have  been 
for  a  long  age  digging  and  searching 
for  some  fragment  of  intellectual 
treasure. 

One  book,  and  that  the  most  read 
of  all,  was  hedged  by  a  sort  of  divin- 
ity which  protected  it,  so  far  as 
that  was  practicable,  from  the  dilapi- 
dating effects  of  use.  The  Bible 
seems  to  have  been  ever  touched 
with  reverent  gentleness,  and,  when 
the  sordid  effects  of  long  handling 
had  become  inevitably  conspicuous, 
to  have  been  generally  removed  out 
of  sight,  and,  as  it  were,  decently 
interred.  Hence  it  is  that,  of  the 
old  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  copies 
are  so  comparatively  numerous  and 
in  such  fine  preservation.  Look  at 
those  two  folios  from  the  block  prints 
of  Guttenburg  and  Fust,  running 
so  far  back  into  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  art  of  printing,  that  of  them  is 
told  the  legend  of  a  combination 
with  the  devil,  which  enabled  one 
man  to  write  so  many  copies  identi- 
cally the  same.  See  how  clean  and 
spotless  is  the  paper,  and  how  black, 
glossy,  and  distinct  the  type,  telling 
us  how  little  progress  printing  has 
made  since  the  days  of  its  inventors, 
in  any  thing  save  the  greater  rapidity 
with  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
progress  of  machinery,  it  can  now 
be  executed. 

The  reason  of  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  books  printed  by  the  early 
English  printers  is  that,  being  very 
amusing,  they  were  used  up — thumb- 
ed out  of  existence.  Such  were 
Caxton's  book  of  the  Ordre  of  Chy- 
valry;  his  Knyglit  of  tlie  Tower;  the 
Myrour  of  tJie  World;  and  the 
Golden  Legend;  Cocke  LoreWs  Vote, 
by  De  Worde;  his  Kalender  of 
tShep/ierdes,  and  suchlike.  If  any 
one  feels  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion,  by  which  such 
treasures  were  reduced  to  rarity, 
he  may  easily  witness  it  in  the 
debris  of  a  circulating  library ;  and 
perhaps  he  will  find  the  pheno- 
menon in  still  more  vivid  operation 
at  any  book-stall  where  lie  heaps  of 
school-books,  odd  volumes  of  novels, 
and  a  choice  of  Watt's  Hymns  and 
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Pilgrim's  Progresses.  Here,  too,  it 
is  possible  that  the  enlightened  on- 
looker may  catch  sight  of  the  book- 
hunter  plying  his  vocation,  much 
after  the  manner  in  which,  in  some 
ill-regulated  town,  he  may  have  be- 
held the  chijfbnniers,  at  early  dawn, 
rummaging  among  the  cinder  heaps 
for  ejected  treasures.  A  ragged 
morsel  is  perhaps  carefully  severed 
from  the  heap,  wrapped  in  paper 
to  keep  its  leaves  together,  and  de- 
posited in  the  finder's  pocket.  You 
would  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to 
recognise  the  fragment,  if  you  should 
see  it,  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  resus- 
citation. A  skilled  and  cautious 
workman  has  applied  a  bituminous 
solvent  to  its  ragged  edges,  and 
literally  incorporated,  by  a  sort  of 
paper-making  process,  each  moulder- 
ing page  into  a  broad  leaf  of  fine 
strong  paper,  in  which  the  print, 
according  to  a  simile  used  for  such 
occasions,  seems  like  a  small  rivu- 
let in  a  wide  meadow  of  margin. 
This  is  termed  inlaying,  and  is  a 
very  lofty  department  in  the  art  of 
binding.  Then  there  is,  besides, 
the  grandeur  of  russia  or  morocco, 
with  gilding,  and  tooling,  and  mar- 
bling, and  perhaps  a  ribbon  marker, 
dangling  out  with  a  decoration  at 
its  end- — all  tending,  like  stars,  and 
garters,  and  official  robes,  to  stamp 
the  outer  insignia  of  importance  on 
the  book,  and  to  warn  all  the  world 
to  respect  it,  and  save  it  from  the 
risks  to  which  the  common  herd 
of  literature  is  liable. 

We  have  recourse  to  our  old  friend 
Monkbarns  again  for  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  bibliophile,  as  the 
French  politely  call  him,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  function  assigned 
to  him  in  the  dispensation  of  things, 
• — renewing  our  old  protest  against 
the  legitimacy  of  the  commercial  part 
of  the  transaction : — 

"  l  Snuffy  Davie  bought  the  Game 
of  Cliess,  1474,  the  first  book  ever 
printed  in  England,  from  a  stall  in 
Holland,  for  about  two  groschen, 
or  twopence  of  our  money.  He  sold 
it  to  Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
as  many  books  as  came  to  twenty 
pounds  more.  Osborne  resold  this 
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inimitable  windfall  to  Dr  Askew 
for  sixty  guineas.  At  Dr  Askew's 
sale,'  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
kindling  as  lie  spoke,  *  this  inestim- 
able treasure  blazed  forth  in  its  full 
value,  and  was  purchased  by  royalty 
itself  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  !  Could  a  copy  now  occur, 
Lord  only  knows,'  he  ejaculated, 
with  a  deep  sigh  and  lifted  -  up 
hands,  —  *  Lord  only  knows  what 
would  be  its  ransom; — and  yet  it 
was  originally  secured,  by  skill  and 
research,  for  the  easy  equivalent  of 
twopence  sterling.  Happy,  thrice 
happy,  Snuffy  Davie  ! — and  blessed 
were  the  times  when  thy  industry 
could  be  so  rewarded ! '  " 

In  such  manner  is  it  that  books 
are  saved  from  annihilation,  and 
that  their  preservers  become  the 
feeders  of  the  great  collections  in 
which,  after  their  value  is  estab- 
lished, they  find  refuge  ;  and  here- 
in it  is  that  the  class  to  whom  our 
notice  is  devoted  performs  an  in- 
estimable service  to  literature.  It 
is,  as  you  will  observe,  the  general 
ambition  of  the  class  to  find  value 
where  there  seems  to  be  none,  and 
this  develops  a  certain  skill  and 
subtlety,  enabling  the  operator,  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  rubbish,  to 
put  his  finger  on  those  things  which 
have  in  them  the  latent  capacity  to 
become  valuable  and  curious.  The 
adept  will  at  once  intuitively  se- 
parate from  its  friends  the  book 
that  either  is  or  will  become  curi- 
ous. There  must  be  something 
more  than  mere  rarity  to  give  it 
this  value,  although  high  authori- 
ties speak  of  the  paucity  of  copies 
as  being  everything.  David  Cle- 
ment, the  illustrious  French  biblio- 
grapher, who  seems  to  have  antici- 
pated the  positive  philosophy  by 
an  attempt  to  make  bibliography, 
as  the  Germans  have  named  it,  one 
of  the  exact  sciences,  lays  it  down 
with  authority,  that  "  a  book  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  country 
where  it  is  sought  ought  to  be  called 
simply  rare;  a  book  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  any  countiy  may 
be  called  very  rare  ;  a  book  of  which 
there  are  are  only  fifty  or  sixty 
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copies  existing,  or  which  appears 
so  seldom  as  if  there  never  had 
been  more  at  any  time  than  that 
number  of  copies,  ranks  as  extreme- 
ly rare;  and  when  the  whole  num- 
ber of  copies  does  not  exceed  ten, 
this  constitutes  excessive  rarity,  or 
rarity  in  the  highest  degree."  This 
has  been  received  as  a  settled  doc- 
trine in  bibliography;  but  it  is 
utter  pedantry.  Books  may  be  rare 
enough  in  the  real  or  objective 
sense  of  the  term,  but  if  they  are 
not  so  in  the  nominal  or  subjective 
sense,  by  being  an  object  of  desire, 
their  rarity  goes  for  nothing.  A 
volume  may  be  unique — may  stand 
quite  alone  in  the  world — but  whe- 
ther it  is  so,  or  one  of  a  numerous 
family,  is  never  known,  for  no  one 
has  ever  desired  to  possess  it,  and 
no  one  ever  will. 

But  it  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in 
the  old-book  trade,  that  rarities  do 
not  always  remain  rare;  volumes 
seeming  to  multiply  through  some 
cryptogamic  process,  when  we  know 
perfectly  that  no  additional  copies 
are  printed  and  thrown  off.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  rumour  of  scarcity,  and 
value,  and  of  a  hunt  after  them,  draws 
them  from  their  hiding-places.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  once  held,  the  Elzevirs 
must  have  been  great  rarities  in  this 
country  ;  but  they  are  now  plenti- 
ful enough — the  heavy  prices  in  the 
British  market  having  no  doubt 
sucked  them  out  of  dingy  reposi- 
tories in  Germany  and  Holland — 
so  that,  even  in  this  department  of 
commerce,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  not  entirely  abrogated. 
He  who  dashes  at  all  the  books 
called  rare,  or  even  very  rare,  by 
Clement  and  his  brethren,  will  be 
apt  to  suffer  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment of  finding  that  there  are  many 
who  participate  with  him  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  treasures. 
In  fact,  let  a  book  but  make  its 
appearance  in  that  author's  Bib- 
liotheque  Curieuse,  Historique,  et 
Critique,  ou  Catalogue  Raisonne  de 
Livres  difficiles  a  trouver,  or  in 
Graesses's  Tresor  de  Livres  Hares  et 
Precieux — let  it  be  mentioned  as  a 
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rarity  in  Eibert's  Allgemeines  Biblio- 
graphiscJies  Lexicon,  or  in  De  Burre, 
Clement,  Osmont,  or  the  Reperto- 
rium  JBibliographicum, — such  pro- 
clamation is  immediate  notice  to 
many  fortunate  possessors  who  were 
no  more  aware  of  the  value  of  their 
dingy-looking  volumes  than  Mon- 
sieur Jourdan  knew  himself  to  be 
in  the  habitual  daily  practice  of 
talking  prose. 

So  are  we  brought  again  back  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  true  book- 
hunter  must  not  be  a  follower  of 
any  abstract  external  rules,  but 
must  have  an  inward  sense  and 
literary  taste.  It  is  not  absolutely 
that  a  book  is  rare,  or  that  it  is 
run  after,  that  must  commend  it 
to  him,  but  something  in  the  book 
itself.  Hence  the  relics  which  he 
snatches  from  ruin  will  have  some 
innate  merits  to  recommend  them. 
They  will  not  be  of  that  unhappy 
kind  which  nobody  has  desired  to 
possess  for  their  own  sake,  and 
nobody  ever  will.  Something  there 
will  be  of  curious,  odd,  out  of  the 
way  information,  or  of  quaintness 
of  imagination,  or  of  characteristics 
pervading  some  class,  whether  a 
literary  or  a  polemical, — something, 
in  short,  which  people  desirous  of  in- 
formation will  some  day  or  other 
be  anxious  to  read — such  are  the 
volumes  which  it  is  desirable  to 
save  from  annihilation,  that  they 
may  find  their  place  at  last  in  some 
of  the  great  magazines  of  the  world's 
literary  treasures. 

And  it  will  often  be  more  fortu- 
nate for  these  great  institutions  if 
they  obtain  the  services  of  the 
hunter  himself,  along  with  his  spoils 
of  the  chase.  The  leaders  in  the 
German  wars  often  found  it  an  ex- 
ceedingly sound  policy  to  subsidise 
into  their  own  service  some  captain 
of  free  lances,  who  might  have  been 
a  curse  to  all  around  him.  Your  great 
game  -  preservers  sometimes  know 
the  importance  of  taking  the  most 
notorious  poacher  in  the  district  into 
pay  as  a  keeper.  So  it  is  sometimes 
of  the  nature  of  the  book-hunter,  if 
he  be  of  the  genial  sort,  and  free  of 
some  of  the  more  vicious  peculiari- 
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ties  of  his  kind,  to  make  an  invalu- 
able librarian.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment will  sometimes  be  found  to 
be  like  mercy  twice  blessed,  —  it 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes.  The  imprisoned  spirit 
probably  finds  freedom  at  last,  and 
those  purchases  and  accumulations 
which,  to  the  private  purse,  were 
profuse  and  culpable  recklessness, 
may  become  veritable  duty  ;  while 
the  wary  outlook  and  the  vigilant 
observation,  which  before  were  only 
leading  a  poor  victim  into  tempta- 
tion, may  come  forth  as  commend- 
able attention  and  zealous  activity. 
Sometimes  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  selections  on  this  princi- 
ple, and  a  zeal  has  been  embarked 
which  has  been  found  neither  to 
tend  to  profit  nor  edification ;  for 
we  have  known,  at  the  head  of 
public  libraries,  men  who  loved  the 
books  so  dearly,  as  to  be  unable  to 
endure  the  handling  of  them  by 
the  vulgar  herd  of  readers  and 
searchers — even  by  those  for  whose 
special  aid  and  service  they  are  em- 
ployed. Those  who  have  this  mor- 
bid terror  of  the  profanation  of  the 
treasures  committed  to  their  charge 
suffer  in  themselves  the  direst  tor- 
ments— something  like  those  of  a 
cat  beholding  her  kittens  tossed  by 
a  dog — whenever  their  favourites 
are  handled;  and  the  excruciating 
extent  of  their  agonies,  when  some 
ardent  and  careless  student  dashes 
right  into  the  heart  of  some  editio 
princeps,  or  tall  copy,  or,  perhaps, 
lays  it  open  with  its  face  on  the 
table  while  he  snatches  another 
edition  that  he  may  collate  a  pas- 
sage, is  not  to  be  conceived.  It  is 
then  the  dog  worrying  the  kittens. 
Such  men  will  only  give  satisfac- 
tion in  great  private  libraries  little 
disturbed  by  their  proprietors,  or  in 
monastic  or  other  corporate  institu- 
tions, where  it  is  the  worthy  object 
of  the  patrons  to  keep  their  collec- 
tion in  fine  condition,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  order  that  it 
shall  be  of  the  least  possible  service 
to  education  or  literature.  Angelo 
Mai,  the  great  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can, who  made  so  many  valuable  dis- 
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coveries  himself,  had  the  character 
of  taking  good  care  that  no  one  else 
should  make  any  within  his  own 
strictly-preserved  hunting  grounds. 
In  the  general  case,  however,  a 
bibliophile  at  the  head  of  a  public 
library  is  genial  and  communicative, 
and  has  a  pleasure  in  helping  the 
investigator  through  the  labyrinth 
of  its  stores.  Such  men  feel  their 
strength;  and  the  immense  value  of 
the  service  which  they  may  some- 
times perform  by  a  brief  hint  in  the 
right  direction  which  the  inquiry 
should  take,  or  by  handing  down  a 
volume,  or  recommending  the  best 
directory  to  all  the  learning  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  has  laid  many  men 
of  letters  under  great  obligations  to 
them. ,  The  most  eminent  type  of 
this  class  of  men  was  Magliabecchi, 
librarian  to  the  Grand -Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  could  direct  you  to 
any  book  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  precision  with  which  the 
metropolitan  policeman  directs  you 
to  St  Paul's  or  Piccadilly.  It  is  of 
him  that  the  stories  are  told  of 
answers  to  inquiries  after  books,  in 
these  terms  : — "  There  is  but  one 
copy  of  that  book  in  the  world.  It 
is  in  the  Grand  Signior's  library  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  the  seventh 
book  in  the  second  shelf  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  go  in."  His 
faculties  were,  like  those  of  all  great 
men,  self-born  and  self-trained.  So 
little  was  the  impoverished  soil  in 
which  he  passed  his  infancy  con- 
genial to  his  pursuits  in  after-life, 
that  it  was  not  within  the  parental 
intentions  to  teach  him  to  read,  and 
his  earliest  exertions  were  in  the  shop 
of  a  green-grocer.  Had  his  genius 
run  on  natural  science,  he  might 
have  fed  it  here,  but  it  was  his 
felicity  and  his  fortune  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  shop  of  a  patronising 
bookseller.  Here  he  drank  in  an 
education  such  as  no  academic  forc- 
ing machinery  could  ever  infuse. 
He  devoured  books,  and  the  printed 
leaves  became  as  necessaiy  to  his 
existence  as  the  cabbage-leaves  to 
the  caterpillars  which  at  times  made 
their  not  welcome  appearance  in 
the  abjured  green -grocery.  Like 
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these  verdant  reptiles,  too,  he  be- 
came assimilated  to  the  food  he 
fed  on,  insomuch  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  hot-pressed,  bound,  marble- 
topped,  lettered,  and  shelved.  He 
could  bear  nothing  but  books 
around  him,  and  would  allow  no 
space  for  aught  else ;  his  furniture, 
according  to  repute,  being  limited 
to  two  chairs,  the  second  of  which 
was  admitted  in  order  that  the  two 
together  might  serve  as  a  bed. 

Another  enthusiast  of  the  same 
kind  was  Adrien  Baillet,  the  author, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  com- 
piler, of  the  Jugemens  des  Savans, 
containing  generally  a  portrait  from 
which  his  calm  scholarly  counte- 
nance looks  genially  forth,  with  this 
appropriate  motto, "  Dans  une  douce 
solitude,  a  Pabri  du  mensonge  et  de 
la  vanite,  j'adoptai  la  critique,  et 
j'en  fis  mon  etude  pour  decouvrir 
la  verite."  Him,  struggling  with 
poverty,  aggravated  with  a  thirst 
for  books,  did  Lamoignon  the 
elder  place  at  the  head  of  his 
library,  thus  at  once  pasturing 
him  in  clover.  When  the  patron 
told  his  friend,  Hermant,  of  his 
desire  to  find  a  librarian  possessed 
of  certain  fabulous  qualifications 
for  the  duty,  his  correspondent 
said,  "  I  will  bring  the  very  man  to 
you  ;  "  and  Baillet,  a  poor,  frail,  at- 
tenuated, diseased  scholar,  was  pro- 
duced. His  kind  patron  fed  him 
up,  so  far  as  a  man  who  could  not 
lear  himself  from  his  books,  unless 
when  nature  became  entirely  ex- 
hausted, could  be  fed  up.  The 
statesman  and  his  librarian  were 
the  closest  of  friends;  and  on  the 
elder  Lamoignon's  death,  the  son, 
still  more  distinguished,  looked  up 
to  Baillet  as  a  father  and  instructor. 

Men  of  this  stamp  are  generally 
endowed  with  deep  and  solid  learn- 
ing. For  any  one,  indeed,  to  take 
the  command  of  a  great  public 
library,  without  large  accomplish- 
ments, especially  in  the  languages, 
is  to  put  himself  in  precisely  the 
position  where  ignorance,  superfi- 
ciality, and  quackery  are  subjected 
to  the  most  potent  test,  and  are  cer- 
tain of  detection.  The  number  of 
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librarians  who  have  united  great 
learning  to  a  love  of  books,  is  the 
best  practical  answer  to  all  sneers 
about  the  two  being  incompatible. 
Nor,  while  we  count  among  us  such 
names  as  Pannizi,  Laing,  Birch, 
Halket,  Bandelo,  and  Tod,  is  the 
race  of  learned  librarians  likely  to 
decay. 

It  will  be  worth  while  for  the 
patrons  of  public  libraries,  even  in 
appointments  to  small  offices,  to 
have  an  eye  on  bookish  men  for 
filling  them.  One  librarian  differs 
greatly  from  another,  and  on  this 
difference  will  often  depend  the 
entire  utility  of  the  institution,  and 
the  question  whether  it  is  worth 
keeping  it  open  or  closing  its  door. 
Of  this  class  of  workman  it  may  be 
said  quite  as  aptly  as  of  the  poet, 
Nascitur,  non  Jit.  The  usual  testi- 
monies to  qualification — steadiness, 
sobriety,  civility,  intelligence,  &c. — 
may  all  be  up  to  the  mark  that  will 
constitute  a  first-rate  book-keeper 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  the  term, 
while  they  are  united  in  a  very 
dreary  and  hopeless  keeper  of  books. 
Such  a  person  ought  to  go  to  his 
task  with  something  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  impulses  which  induce 
a  man  to  sort  dry  goods  or  make 
up  invoices,  and  enable  him  to  do 
so  wish  perfect  success.  In  short, 
your  librarian  would  need  to  be  in 
some  way  touched  with  the  malady 
which  has  been  the  object  of  these 
desultory  remarks. 

Perhaps  this  may  afford  a  hint  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  We 
are  not  aware  that  they  have  yet 
set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the 
librarian  with  the  same  judicious 
and  practical  success  with  which 
they  have  pointed  out  the  peculiar 
departments  of  learning  suitable  to 
the  tide-waiter  and  the  letter-carrier. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
adopt  the  precedent  they  have  so 
successfully  followed  in  other  cases 
— to  find  the  most  famous  book  con- 
nected with  the  department,  and 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  its 
index.  Thus  may  the  examination 
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sheets,  which  are  to  make  perfectly 
capable  public  servants,  be  enriched 
by  such  terms  as  the  following  : 
Abridgement,  Alcoran,  Aldus,  Alex- 
andrian Library,  Annals,  Back-title, 
Ballad,  Bestiarium,  Bibliography, 
Binding,  Black-letter,  Block-book, 
Boards,  Breeches,  Bible,  British 
Museum,  Broadside,  and  so  forth ; 
nor  omitting,  in  their  proper  order, 
calf,  cut  copy,  gilt  top,  morocco, 
tooling,  and  Turkey.  The  technology 
— or,  as  the  profane  will  perhaps  in- 
sist in  terming  it,  the  slang  or  jargon 
— having  been  officially  sketched, 
may  be  remitted  to  an  adept  to 
revise  and  report ;  and  then  the 
thing  is  completed,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service  is  in- 
sured against  incompetency,  idle- 
ness, and  dishonesty  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Thus  would  the  propensity  which 
heretofore  has  been  a  laughingstock 
and  a  scorn  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  qualification  for  public  office. 
Should  this  fortunate  result,  how- 
ever, not  be  achieved — should  mat- 
ters take,  as  they  more  probably 
will,  the  totally  opposite  direction, 
and  the  bibliomaniac  book-fancier, 
book-hunter,  bibliophile,  or  by  what- 
ever name  you  choose  to  call  him, 
be  subjected  to  the  special  attention 
of  those  wise  men  who  so  disin- 
terestedly propose  to  take  all  their 
more  erring  brethren  in  charge,  and 
subject  them  to  the  treatment  suit- 
able to  their  unhappy  condition — 
then  shall  we  put  in  these,  our  ram- 
bling remarks,  as  a  plea  for  gentle- 
ness and  leniency  towards  the 
special  class  of  patients  of  which 
we  have  been  discoursing,  hoping 
that  their  rigid  custodiers  will  at 
least  admit  that  their  malady  is  in 
itself  comparatively  harmless,  and 
that,  however  improper  it  may  be 
to  permit  any  set  of  human  beings 
to  depart  from  the  line  which  phi- 
losophy and  physiology  and  other 
ologies  have  laid  down,  yet  this 
particular  kind  of  aberration  has 
the  palliative  quality  of  being  at- 
tended with  beneficial  results. 
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THE  observation  is  not  quite  new, 
that  there  is  a  wonderful  power  in 
print.  We  have  called  the  Press 
the  Fourth  Estate  of  the  Eealm. 
But  the  power  of  print  does  not  so 
much  consist  in  the  putting  of  writ- 
ten characters  into  type,  as  in  the 
fact  that  when  in  that  state  they 
are  capable  of  almost  infinite  multi- 
plication or  reproduction.  So  the 
power  resides  not  in  print,  as  such 
(for  Mr  Weller  senior  could  print, 
though  he  could  not  even  write),  but 
in  published  print.  Yet,  further, 
publication  is  a  term  capable  of 
misleading  as  to  the  power  of  pub- 
lished print ;  for,  whereas  it  neces- 
sarily only  denotes  one  process,  it  is 
often  taken  to  imply  two  ;  and  thus 
a  power  is  unduly  ascribed  to  all 
published  print,  which  can  only  be 
applied  to  such  print  as  is  published 
under  favourable  conditions.  The 
Germans,  whose  language,  though 
more  lengthy  and  clumsy,  is  more 
purely  logical  than  ours,  say  that  a 
book  is  "  given  out "  (lierausgege- 
ben)  by  such  and  such  a  publisher ; 
whereas  "  publication"  implies  not 
only  the  giving  out  on  the  part  of 
the  publisher,  but  taking  in  on  the 
part  of  the  public ;  and,  as  all  pub- 
lishers know,  this  second  process 
does  not  always  follow  the  first.  So 
that,  if  we  wish  to  be  strictly  cor- 
rect when  referring  to  the  power  of 
published  print,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  we  imply  that  general 
public  reception.  In  that  case,  a 
book  is  the  real  Proteus  of  our 
times,  which,  though  a  bold  spirit 
may  bind,  none  can  entirely  quell, 
since  as  soon  as  it  is  suppressed  in 
one  form  or  edition  it  slips  away 
into  others,  until  it  wearies  out  the 
patience  of  the  power  that  would 
imprison  it.  Proteus  was  conquered 
at  last  by  Ulysses  ;  but  any  man  of 
modern  times,  endowed  with  half 
the  wisdom  of  that  wily  Greek, 


would  give  up  in  despair  the  at- 
tempt to  put  down  a  book.  The 
most  patient  man  in  the  world 
wished  that  his  enemy  had  written 
a  book  ;  in  modern  times  he  might 
wish  his  enemy  to  have  the  task  of 
suppressing  one,  and  learn  by  doing 
so  the  peculiar  trials  of  patience. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  ways 
by  which  a  book  is  forced  on  the 
public  by  its  friends,  but  none  is  so 
effectual  as  to  get  some  disguised 
friend  or  indiscreet  enemy  to  en- 
deavour to  put  it  down.  There  is 
only  one  effectual  way  of  putting 
a  book  down — that  of  proving,  by 
extracts  from  itself,  that  it  is  un- 
readably  dull.  But  let  it  be  under- 
stood either  that  it  is  generally  wick- 
ed or  particularly  mischievous,  and  it 
is  sure  to  run  through  half-a-dozen 
editions  at  least,  and,  perhaps,  be 
translated  into  as  many  languages. 
These  observations  may  seem  to  in- 
.volve  superficial  truism,  and  yet  it 
is  strange  how  persons  in  eminent 
position  often  act  in  violation  of 
their  principle.  W"e  recollect  the 
solemn  burning  of  a  presumed  here- 
tical book  in  one  of  the  halls  at 
Oxford,  and  its  consequence,  that 
in  a  day  or  two  every  undergraduate 
had  read  it,  the  majority  being 
greatly  disappointed  at  finding  it 
not  half  so  bad  as  they  expected. 
If  the  heretic  had  been  caught  and 
burned  instead,  there  being  no 
second  copy  of  him,  it  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  certain 
grim  satisfaction  of  justice.  And, 
lately,  the  volume  called  Essays 
and  Reviews,  now  so  well  known  in 
the  controversial  world,  has,  we 
understand,  been  driven  through 
eight  or  nine  editions  by  the  fulmi- 
nating powder  of  episcopal  denun- 
ciation ;  and,  furthermore,  the  in- 
tended prosecution  of  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  Court  of  Arches  will 
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popularise   cn'ecfually  UK-  matter  of 

tin-     book,     :ilnl     C.illl    e     it,     to      become 

MM-  talk   of   every  dub,   reading 

room,    and     even     pothouse    parlour, 

in   tin-  I,  in.".i|.)iii.     And  wo  cannot, 

think    lli.it.  Louis  Napoleon's  mini 

I.  i  lor    we,    cannot,    SU|)|io  ,c    that 

HO   injudicious  .-in    order  originated 

\\iili  himself  -displayed  their  know- 
ledge (.1  Hie  world  ill  the  condem 
nation  nl'  Ilie  printer;;  and  pub 
li  hers  of  the  I  >uc  d  Aumale's  letter, 
;md  liy  the  inllicfion  of  an  imprison 
iiienl,  which  the  good  sense  of  the 
Kmperor  has  thought  111.  to  revoke, 
though  the  mischief  has  already 
lieen  done  as  far  as  the  advertise 

IIH  III  of  the  oll'elidill.";  p:iln|.hlel  I  : 
concerned.  Here  it  i:1.  in  our  hands 
in  a  lieiTm  reprint,  and  it  exists 
also  in  n  German  translation.  And 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  us  thai,  there 
is  much  in  it  to  force  it  on  public, 
attention,  independently  of  the  rank 
of  its  author  and  the  attempt  of 
the  French  Government  to  suppress 
it.  We  do  not  apprehend  that 
the  facts  it  states  are  new,  or  put 
before  its  readers  in  a  new  light. 
In  one  respect  it  is  worthy  of 
its  author — namely,  in  its  clear 
straightforwardness  and  its  mode- 
rate and  gentlemanly  tone,  con- 
sidering the  great  provocations  to 
bitterness  which  the  Orleans  family 
have  received  from  the  reigning 
dynasty  of  France.  It  is,  however, 
suggestive  of  many  thoughts  in 
European  politics,  and  reminds  us 
that  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  are  not  willing  to  retire 
as  yet  from  the  world's  arena  as 
practically  obsolete,  in  imitation 
perhaps  of  the  example  of  the 
elder.  To  talk  and  lecture  and 

write,  is  considered  one  of  the,  fimc- 
tioiis  of  a  leading  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  ;md  if  seems  to  be 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  great  men 
in  general,  that  in  \\hafever  other 
way  they  may  be  before  the  public, 
they  are  not  therefore  excusable 
in  \\rappiii",  their  thoughts  and 
action;;  in  the  cloak  of  taciturnity. 
K\en  Napoleon  I  I  I.  himself,  by 
some  accounted  the  William  the 
Silent-  of  this  I'cneration,  has  said 
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on  ;i  hundred  ocra  sions — and,  some 
indeed  add,  unsaid  also  what  he 
has  done,  ;uid  is  going  to  do,  and 
the  reasons  for  which  he  adopts 
this  and  that  line  of  policy  ;  so 
that,  after  all,  his  attributed  :;ilence 
is  only  relative,  as  consisting  in  a 
contrast  to  the  excessive  talkative 
u<  of  other  individuals.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  in 
its  unbending  scorn  of  the  age  in 
which  it  lived,  or  in  its  incapacity 

to  keep  pare,  with  it,  SeeillH  to  have. 
disappeared  forever  from  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  to  be  quietly  drifting 
to  I  hat  limbo  of  oblivion  prepared 
for  lioiirbons  and  Popes,  and  all 
such  institutions  of  the  past  as  are 
incapable  of  assuming  a  character 

which  fit  them  to  the  present. 
But  win -n  a  prince  of  the  younger 
blanch  presides  at  literary  dinners, 
and  condescends  to  make  use  of 
the  press  as  an  instrument  of 
attack  a--.. dust  his  political  enemies, 
he  evidently  wishes  to  make  it 
understood  that  the  vitality  of  the 
hollow  parent  tree  has  departed 
into  the  sucker,  and  the  sucker 
may  have  yet  several  generations  of 
life  before  it.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  parallel  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  dynasty  had  become  so  tough 
that  it  would  not  yield  to  external 
change ;  but  a  collateral  dynasty, 
partly  sprung  from  the  same  root, 
is  flourishing  at  present  on  the 
throne  of  Kngland.  The  Hoyal 
Oak  of  England  has  perished  at 
Boscobel,  but  there  is  a  vigorous 
tree  still  in  the  prime  of  arborescent 
life,  on  which  an  inscription  re- 
cords that  if  sprang  from  one  of 
the  acorns  of  the  original  tree, 

"Wherein  the  royal  ('harloH  alxxlu 
Until  tlio  paths  wore  dim.  " 

If  the  House  of  Orleans  accept 
the  omen,  it  would  appear  to  throw 
a  cheerful  light  on  their  future 
d.  time,;.  Like  the  elder  branch 

of  the  r.oiirbons,  they  were  expelled 
b\  a  revolution;  but  the  llevolut  ion 
of  IS. |s  dim-red  from  that,  of  I  ,s;W 
in  this,  that  if  was  the  expression 
of  a  sudden,  unreasoning,  and  un 
reasonable  gust,  of  popular  passion, 
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and  not  the  mere  outburst  of  the 
long-gathering  elements  of  dissolu- 
tion  and  destruction.  Or  was  the 
Revolution  of  1848  the  mere  comple- 
tion of  that  of  1830?  Democracy 
Inn!  endeavoured  to  listen  to  reason 
for  eighteen  years,  and,  knowing 
from  experience 'what  its  own  ex- 
cesses had  produced  before,  had 
.stopped  for  that  interval  in  mid 
,  until  the  removal  of  some 
check  precipitated  the  con- 
summation. 

It  would  be  doing  but  scant  jus- 
tice to  the  House  of  Orleans  not  to 
recognise  the  fact  that,  whatever 
their  personal  merits  or  demerits, 
they  were  driven  from  power  by  a 
most  impertinent  and  purposeless 
revolution.  Whether  they  observed 
the  standard  of  political  innocence 
that  the  Due  d'Aumale  claims  for 
them,  must  depend  on  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  allegation  that 
Louis  Philippe  was,  in  some  degree, 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  which 
\vas  the  lever  of  the  popular  rising 
that  drove  Charles  X.  from  his 
throne.  Certainly,  as  far  as  subse- 
quent events  are  concerned,  they 
were,  as  the  Due  d'Aumale  observes, 
far  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. 

"  While  the  chief  of  your  dynasty 
(I  borrow  his  own  words)  was  ex- 
piating at  Ham,  by  an  imprison- 
ment of  six  years,  his  reckless  de- 
fiance of  (sa  temerite  contre)  the 
laws  of  his  country,  he  made  use 
without  restriction  of  his  civic 
rights,  and  freely  criticised  in  the 
public  prints  the  Government  which 
he  had  begun  attacking  by  open 
force.  My  situation  is  very  diffe- 
rent, and  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  any 
such  privileges.  Banished  from  my 
country  without  having  done  vio- 
lence to  any  law,  without  having 
deserved  my  lot  by  any  fault,  I  am 
only  known  to  France  as  having 
been  educated  under  her  standard, 
;ui< I  having  faithfully  served  her  up 
to  the  day  when  I  was  violently 
separated  from  her.  But  lias  this 
exile  caused  me  to  forfeit  the  most 
natural  and  sacred  right  of  till,  that 
of  detruding  my  family  when  pub- 
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licly  insulted,  and  with  it  the  past 
of  France?  This  injurious  attack, 
which  a  power  so  strong,  and  which 
inspires  in  you  so  much  confidence, 
has  endorsed,  propagated,  placarded 
on  all  the  walls,  can  my  answer  fol- 
low it,  and  produce  itself  in  conform- 
ity to  the  laws,  on  the  very  soil  of 
my  country  ]  I  wish  to  make  the 
experiment.  If  this  does  not  suc- 
ceed as  I  wish,  and  if,  in  contempt 
of  the  simplest  notions  of  justice 
and  honour,  you  stifle  my  voice  in 
France,  with  so  fair  a  cause  to 
plead,  it  will  at  least  have  some 
echo  in  Europe,  and  reach  the 
heart  of  honest  people  in  every 
country." 

Every  reader  will  acknowledge  in 
the  tone  of  this  exordium  to  the 
Orleans  Manifesto  either  a  studied 
moderation,  as  if  it  were  written  to 
conciliate  Europe  more  than  to  ex- 
cite France,  or  else  an  incapacity  to 
put  the  case  more  strongly,  which 
is  a  peculiarity  of  some  minds  and 
tempers,  even  when  they  have  re- 
ceived the  strongest  provocation. 
Some  men  are  capable  of  pleading 
any  cause  better  than  their  own.  If 
there  is  anything  that  stamps  the 
house  of  Buonaparte  with  a  char- 
acter the  reverse  of  chivalry  and 
magnanimity,  it  is  this  very  conduct 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  towards  the 
Orleans  family.  The  fault  alleged 
by  the  Revolution  against  that  fa- 
mily, as  the  cause  of  their  fall,  was, 
that  Louis  Philippe  was  ill-advised 
in  not  suffering  the  Reform  Banquet 
to  take  place  in  1848 — a  cause  per- 
fectly puerile  for  so  great  a  conse- 
quence. The  remote  cause  of  Louis 
Philippe's  fall  may  have  been  the 
premature  death  of  the  Due  d' Or- 
leans, who  may  have  possessed  more 
firmness  of  character  than  the  rest 
of  the  family  evinced;  but  it  was 
more  specially  a  general  family  in- 
capacity to  cope  with  the  exigencies 
of  their  position,  and  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  hand,  considering  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  the  French 
nation.  Eliot  Warburton,  in  his 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  remarks,  that 
in  the  East,  mildness  in  taking  an 
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affront  is  sure  to  be  taken  for  weak- 
ness, and  justifies  himself  for  strik- 
ing an  Arab  over  the  face  with  his 
whip  who  spilled  his  bowl  of  milk 
with  his  spear.  It  is  so  with  the 
impulsive  and  superficial  French 
nature.  The  nepotism  of  Louis 
Phillippe  in  his  later  days — the 
Spanish  marriages,  in  particular — 
and  the  general  official  corruption 
which  he  had  allowed  to  steal  over 
public  life  in  France,  caused  him  to 
become  unpopular  in  England,  and 
our  people  to  forget  the  general  fair- 
ness and  moderation  of  his  govern- 
ment— qualities  which  generally  find 
ready  sympathy  in  Great  Britain. 
It  may  be  presumed,  as  the  Due 
d'Aumale  complains,  that  the  real 
faults  of  that  government  vis-a-vis 
of  the  French  people,  were  those  of 
a  magnanimous  or  a  pusillanimous 
weakness.  The  Orleans  dynasty 
might  have  occupied  the  French 
throne  now,  if,  in  the  first  place, 
Louis  Napoleon,  instead  of  being 
confined  in  a  place  from  which  he 
could  escape,  had  been  summarily 
sent,  when  he  was  taken  at  Boulogne, 
to  a  bourne  from  which  there  is  no 
return ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
the  Orleans  princes,  instead  of  los- 
ing their  spirits  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
and  running  away  from  the  helm, 
had  ordered  a  few  discharges  of  ar- 
tillery on  the  sovereign  people  and 
the  National  Guard  in  1848.  The 
lesson  had  to  be  taught  the  French 
in  1851,  by  another  and  less  scru- 
pulous hand,  that  assaults  on  a  gov- 
ernment are  not  to  be  met  as  mildly 
as  those  on  a  private  individual. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
fusillade  of  the  Boulevards  did  not 
take  place  in  defence  of  established 
order,  instead  of  the  aggression  of 
the  President  on  the  so-called  con- 
stitution of  the  Republic.  The  Duke 
hits  the  mark  when  he  says :  "As 
to  his  sons  (those  of  Louis  Philippe), 
you  doubtless  blame  them  for  not 
having  cannonaded  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris  in  1848,  or  for  not 
having  endeavoured  to  bring  back 
the  army  of  Africa ;  for  having,  in  a 
word,  preferred  exile  to  civil  war, 
when  they  thought  that  France 
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might  soon  have  need  of  the  blood  of 
all  her  children ;  and  considered,  be- 
sides, how  far  removed  were  minds 
used  to  the  gentle  movement  of  free 
government  from  the  hard  maxims 
and  unmerciful  proceedings  which 
the  corrupting  spectacle  of  so  many 
fortunate  acts  of  violence  has  caused 
since  that  time  to  find  their  way 
into  every  heart ! " 

To  Frenchmen  of  high  Legitimist 
sentiments,  it  may  seem  almost  like 
a  divine  retribution  that  the  king 
who  was  set  up  by  the  Barricades 
should  find  himself  awestruck  and 
unable  to  act  in  the  face  of  the  same 
power  when  it  chose  to  rear  its  head 
again ;  but  if,  as  a  believer  in  the 
principles  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy would  assume,  kings  govern, 
not  for  their  own  good,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  people,  and  embody  in 
their  persons,  at  all  events,  the 
divine  right  of  the  law,  then  it  is 
inexcusable  weakness  for  a  monarch 
to  abdicate  at  once,  at  the  first  sum- 
mons from  any  rebellious  power, 
however  irregular,  when  one  or  two 
sharp  blows  struck  at  the  right  time 
would  set  all  right  again.  And  pos- 
terity, in  judging  those  events,  will 
be  less  severe  on  the  old  king  than 
on  the  princes  of  the  Orleans  family, 
who,  if  they  had  it  in  their  power, 
as  we  believe  they  had,  to  cannon- 
ade the  National  Guard,  if  not  to 
bring  back  the  Algerian  army,  were 
bound,  not  only  by  the  duties  of 
their  position,  but  even  by  the  voice 
of  humanity  to  do  so.  Of  course  it 
is  not  a  question  of  the  physical 
courage  of  these  princes ;  but  there 
was  certainly  a  failure,  if  not  of 
moral  courage,  at  least  of  that  firm- 
ness of  character  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  command  of  others. 
Although  it  may  be  adopted  as  an 
extreme  constitutional  principle, 
that  a  ruler  chosen  by  the  people  is 
to  rule  only  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  people,  yet,  even  putting  the 
case  so  strongly,  it  wTould  seem  to 
be  requisite  that  the  people  shouljl 
find  its  expression  in  some  organ- 
ised constitutional  body,  such  as  a 
parliament  of  some  sort  or  other, 
and  not  in  the  first  posse  of  howling 
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ruffians  which  is  able  to  collect  itself 
into  an  explosive  mass.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  imagined,  if  they 
were  not  indeed  panic-stricken  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  event,  that,  as 
they  owed  their  elevation  to  the 
mob,  the  same  or  a  similar  mob  had 
a  perfect  right  to  pull  them  down 
at  any  time  \  or,  it  may  be,  that  the 
manes  of  Charles  X.  rose  before 
their  consciences  in  that  hour  of 
trial,  and  commanded  them  to  ac- 
cept with  resignation  a  similar  fate. 
Certain  it  is,  that  their  conduct  on 
that  occasion  was  the  least  condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  of  France  that 
they  could  have  adopted.  The 
troops  would  probably  have  re- 
mained faithful  when  they  had  con- 
fidence in  those  who  commanded 
them,  and  a  few  volleys  of  musketry 
and  artillery  would  have  settled  the 
whole  question  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  any  case  blood  was  sure 
to  flow,  and  in  still  greater  abund- 
ance. Witness  the  four  days'  war 
in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Re- 
public five  general  officers  and  five 
thousand  men  hors  de  combat,  when 
the  principle  at  issue  was  not  a  po- 
litical one,  but  simply  the  rescue  of 
the  city  from  universal  pillage  and 
destruction. 

Whatever  the  private  and  per- 
sonal grievances  of  the  Orleans 
family  against  Louis  Napoleon  may 
be,  they  have  no  right  to  throw  in 
his  teeth  his  treatment  of  France, 
since  imperialism  was  the  only 
seeming  possible  solution  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  France  was 
left  by  their  abandonment  of  the 
helm.  In  all  probability,  by  the 
<coup  d'etat,  Louis  Napoleon  did 
save  France  from  anarchy ;  whether 
he  was  justified  in  using  the  means 
he  did  to  do  so  is  another  question. 
As  far  as  his  own  personal  character 
is  concerned,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  had  he  kept  the  oath  that 
he  made  to  the  constitution,  such 
as  it  was ;  as  far  as  the  welfare  of 
France  is  concerned,  it  seems  now 
almost  equally  clear  that  he  acted 
for  the  best.  It  was  high  time  that 
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the  barricade  nuisance  should,  once 
for  all,  be  put  down,  and  the  fallacy 
exploded,  that  an  armed  mob  in  any 
city  was  able  to  make  effectual  head 
against  regular  forces,  even  if  they 
were  allowed  to  make  use  of  all  the 
military  means  at  their  disposal. 
No  one  can  doubt  now  that  France 
was,  in  many  respects,  much  better 
off  under  the  Orleans  regime:  the 
press,  the  salons,  the  tribune,  were 
free;  literature  flourished  without 
fear  of  the  censorship ;  there  was  a 
confidence  in  social  relations  that 
has  never  been  known  since.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  that  regime 
was  destined  to  be  abolished,  the 
present  reign  of  bayonets  is  far  bet- 
ter for  France  than  the  prospective 
reign  of  terror  under  the  Republic 
of  1848.  As  France  did  not  know 
when  she  was  well  off,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Orleans  family,  as  pat- 
riots, to  have  taught  her ;  but  they 
preferred  leaving  her  to  her  own 
devices.  As  to  our  own  relations 
with  France,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  state  of  things  during 
the  Empire  will  bear  a  favourable 
comparison  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  Monarchy  of  July. 
That  which  makes  France  really 
dangerous  to  surrounding  nations — 
an  enormous  standing  army,  raised 
by  the  tyrannical  conscription,  and 
officered  by  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  depend  on  their  swords  for 
their  livelihood — existed  then  as 
now;  at  all  events,  as  the  Due 
d'Aumale  observes,  the  "  cadres"  of 
the  regiments  existed,  and  might 
be  filled  in  at  any  time.  And  the 
same  vain,  restless,. Celtic  spirit  in 
the  nation,  which  accounts  personal 
liberty  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
satisfaction  of  its  vanity,  and  alone 
could  account  for  the  toleration  of 
the  conscription  in  a  nation  politi- 
cally free,  as  it  was  in  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's time,  existed  then  in  the 
same  force  as  now.  The  peaceable 
and  unaggressive  nature  of  Louis 
Philippe's  policy,  calculated  to  lull 
the  apprehensions  of  the  neighbours 
of  France,  was  perhaps  more  fraught 
with  real  .danger  than  the  warlike 
name  of  Napoleon,  which  had  the 
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instant  effect  of  rousing  national 
watchfulness.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  causes  of  disagree- 
ment between  England  and  France 
arose  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
which  produced  a  popular  excite- 
ment that  the  French  Government 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling ;  and  we  were,  as  every  one 
knows,  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
utter  unpreparedness  to  resist  inva- 
sion. And  supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  France  simply 
used  the  English  alliance  for  her 
own  purposes  in  the  Crimean  war, 
what  better  can  be  said  of  the  joint 
interference  of  France  and  England 
in  the  Belgian  revolution,  by  which 
we  helped  to  rob  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, an  old  ally,  of  the  fairest  part 
of  his  dominions'?  Suppose  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  instead  of  allowing 
the  steam  of  France's  repressed  war- 
like ardour  to  escape  by  the  safety- 
valve  of  a  Russian  war,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  England,  had  yielded  to 
the  temptation  which  the  unpre- 
paredness of  this  country  afforded, 
and  made  the  first  essay  of  arms 
against  England"?  It  was  better 
that  our  military  system  should  be 
taught  its  inherent  defects  and 
weaknesses  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  than  on  the  shores  of  the 
British  Channel.  Before  the  Cri- 
mean war  we  had  no  militia,  no 
volunteers,  no  army  in  an  organised 
shape,  only  a  few  dispersed  regi- 
ments— even  no  navy,  for  the  ships 
were  without  hands  (and  we  know 
how  hastily  manned  was  the  Baltic 
fleet)  j  and  the  consequence  of  the 
Crimean  war  is  the  creation  of  a 
compact  army,  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  backed  by  volunteer 
and  militia  forces  capable  of  indefi- 
nite extension;  while  the  regimental 
combination,  scarcely  to  be  called 
an  army,  which  went  to  the  Crimea, 
covered  itself  with  a  glory  in  pro- 
portion to  its  sufferings,  and  forced 
our  Government,  for  very  shame, 
to  give  our  magnificent  soldiers  the 
same  military  advantages  which 
Continental  armies  have  constantly 
-possessed.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
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say,  that  Louis  Napoleon  has  shown 
himself  a  true,  though  perhaps  un- 
conscious, friend  of  the  British  sol- 
dier. Subsequent  to  the  Crimean 
war,  the  British  army  has  proved 
itself  to  possess  an  efficiency  equal 
to  that  of  the  wonderful  mass  of 
veterans  whom  the  great  Duke  led 
across  the  Pyrenees  into  France. 
To  the  Crimean  lesson  is  undoubt- 
edly due,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
miraculous  suppression  of  the  In- 
dian mutiny,  and  that  brilliant  and 
perfectly  successful  campaign  in 
China,  the  difficulties  of  which  are 
apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  pub- 
lic from  the  very  perfection  of  the 
arrangements  by  which  they  were 
surmounted.  In  that  campaign 
French  soldiers  again  fought  by  the 
side  of  our  own ;  and  what  they 
witnessed  at  that  time  must  have 
taught  them,  that  whatever  Eng- 
land may  have  been  once,  she  would 
be  now  a  much  more  desirable 
friend  than  enemy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  likely  to  disabuse  the  French 
of  the  notion  that  England  is  only 
a  naval  and  not  a  military  power,, 
than  the  present  reformed  state 
of  the  British  army.  Indeed, 
a-  crisis  in  our  history  seems  ta 
have  come,  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  our 
country,  that  we  should  reassert 
our  military  supremacy  as  empha- 
tically as  in  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  kings,  when  the  archers  of 
England  used  to  make  excursions 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  un- 
provided with  passports,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  value  of 
seamanship,  which  no  doubt  will 
never  cease  to  exist,  becomes  far 
less  than  it  was  in  days  when  the 
barometer  can  always  insure  a  few 
hours  of  fine  weather  to  an  iron- 
plated  steam  fleet,  and  when  a  deci- 
sive naval  battle — at  least  a  naval 
battle  in  our  own  narrow  seas — 
would  be  almost  certainly  an  affair 
of  artillery,  alone. 

The  Romans,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, under  Duilius,  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  beat  the  sailor  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  middle  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  grappling  their  shipsv 
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and  fighting  it  out  on  the  decks 
with  heavy-armed  infantry ;  and 
the  nautical  Athenians  were  beaten 
by  the  same  manoeuvre,  earlier  in 
the  history,  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse. Our  seamanship  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  secure  an  ascendancy 
on  the  ocean  and  in  distant  coun- 
tries, but  our  safety  must  hence- 
forth depend  on  our  quasi-military 
strength,  and  our  ability  to  supply 
deficiency  of  number,  as  compared 
with  the  armies  of  the  Continent, 
by  the  perfect  equipment  and  supe- 
rior quality  of  our  soldiery.  The 
Channel  will  still  give  us  a  great 
advantage,  by  rendering  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  any  invader  to 
concentrate  for  offence  a  force  so 
great  as,  by  means  of  railroad,  we 
can  gather  for  defence  on  any  given 
point  of  the  coast.  Before  the  time 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  we  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  France  or  any  other  Con- 
tinental power  which  might  take 
the  trouble  to  invade  us.  The 
name  of  England  alone  may  have 
kept  them  at  bay  if  any  were  mis- 
chievously disposed,  as  Achilles, 
without  his  armour,  once  drove 
the  Trojans  from  the  ships;  but 
what  if  the  Trojans  had  turned  on 
Achilles  ] 

Louis  Napoleon  and  the  French 
Empire  are  popularly  looked  upon 
in  England,  Germany,  and  else- 
where, as  a  standing  menace  to 
Europe.  But  the  standing  menace 
is  more  truly  the  standing  army  of 
France,  and  that  standing  barbaric 
element  in  the  character  of  the  else 
most  civilised  of  nations  which 
supports  that  standing  army.  France 
is  the  only  nation  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Russia,  confessedly  still  half  bar- 
barous, which  has  not  exploded 
the  notion  that  extensions  of  ter- 
ritory mean  increase  of  internal 
prosperity  and  national  happiness. 
France  is  the  only  adult  nation 
over  whose  pillow  juvenile  dreams 
of  conquest  still  continue  to  hover. 
If  such  notions  have  been  communi- 
cated by  her  to  Spain,  it  must  be 
because  Spain  is  in  her  dotage. 
Not  that  England  is  unambitious, 
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but  her  ambition  is  of  a  different 
kind.      She    finds    herself    happy 
under   her    own    institutions,   and 
wishes  to  see  those  institutions  ex* 
tended  by  fair  means  throughout 
the    world.      But    without    being 
possessed  of  sufficient  brute  force 
to   resist  the  brute  force   of    the 
enemies  that  all  friends   of  their 
kind  are  sure  to  raise  against  them- 
selves, she  would  be  always  liable 
to  be  bullied  out  of  her  legitimate 
influence.    The  antique  Athene,  the 
goddess  of  civilisation,  was  never 
seen  without  her  shield  and  spear, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  modern 
Britannia  to  keep  up  the  character 
which  she  professes  on  her  coinage. 
The  Due  d'Aumale,  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find,  takes  the  popular 
view  of  the  inconsistency  of  Louis- 
Napoleon's    promises    and   profes- 
sions, and  of  course  contrasts  the 
facts  of  the  Crimean  and  Lombard 
wars   with    the    theory   expressed 
in  the  dictum,  "  U  empire  c'est  la 
paix."     Louis  Napoleon  is  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  nominally 
a  despotic  sovereign,  whereas  his 
power  is  limited,  not  by  constitu- 
tional,  but    only  unconstitutional 
powers  in  the    background.      No 
doubt  he  would  have  spoken  more 
truly,  if  not  more  judiciously,  had 
he  been  able  to  say,  "  The  empire 
was  war,  but  I  mean  to  make  it 
peace  if  I  can."  Having  no  prestige 
of  legitimacy,  but  a  prestige  of  arms, 
his    dynasty  must    keep    up    the 
military  glory  of  France,  and,  if  pos- 
sible,   extend  her   territory.     The 
dead  tell  no  tales,   and  therefore 
Count  Cavour  can  no  more  confess 
the  exact  conditions  on  which  the 
aid   of    France  was    promised    to 
Sardinia  against  Austria;  but  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  a  war  for  an 
idea  could  never  have  satisfied  the 
aspirations  of  the  French  military. 
The  Russian  war  was  a  war  for  an 
idea — a   war    for    the   balance   of 
power;   and  Louis  Napoleon  saw 
that  it  had  not  satisfied  France. 
But  vhe    made  the  Austrian  war 
as    safe    and    short    as    possible, 
patched  up  a  peace  at  Villafranca, 
while  Italy  was  not  yet  free  from 
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the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  but  se- 
cured for  France  what  she  wanted 
— an  accession  of  territory  in  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  French  Government 
is  now  almost  in  open  conflict  with 
the  ultramontane  clergy,  whom  it 
before  found  it  politic  to  conciliate ; 
the  Emperor  will  no  doubt  throw 
the  Pope  over  as  soon  as  he  can 
find  it  safe  to  do  so,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with 
Rome  as  its  capital ;  but  in  doing 
so,  he  must  of  course  mortally  of- 
fend the  ultramontanists  in  France, 
who  are  so  strong  among  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  and  through  them 
among  the  ignorant  peasantry  of 
the  departments.  To  afford  to  lose 
this  class  of  his  former  supporters 
he  must  do  something  to  keep  up 
his  popularity  with  another,  and 
that  something  would  naturally  as- 
sume the  shape  of  demanding  a 
further  cession  of  territory  from 
Sardinia  as  the  price  of  withdraw- 
ing his  troops  from  Rome  ;  perhaps 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  more  pro- 
bably— because  that  island  would 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  hostage 
in  the  hands  of  the  first  maritime 
power — the  town  and  territory  of 
Genoa,  the  great  gate  of  Italy  ;  the 
effect  of  which  cession  would  be  to 
make  the  new-born  kingdom  a  mere 
satellite  of  France ;  and  on  which 
subject  England  ought  to  say  most 
emphatically  that  she  will  acknow- 
ledge no  Italian  unity  unless  Italian 
independence  be  guaranteed  at  the 
same  time.  We  find  that  the  Due 
d'Aumale  does,  in  a  measure,  see 
the  Emperor's  position,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  give  him  suffi- 
cient credit  for  his  personal  inten- 
tions, as  compared  with  the  influ- 
ences to  which  he  is  obliged  to  bow. 

"I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to 
promise  so  much,  and  to  always 
make  such  promises  good;  I  am 
aware  of  the  convenient  part  which 
is  played  in  turn,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation ;  some- 
times by  the  ancient  parties,  some- 
times by  the  manifestations  of  dif- 
ferent national  wills,  not  to  men- 
tion the  policy  of  England,"  &c. 

We  are  scarcely  able  to  sympa- 
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thise  with  the  Duke  when  he  comes 
to  speak  of  Napoleon  I.  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  worthless- 
ness  of  his  family.  To  us  it  seems 
as  if  Louis,  Joseph,  Jerome,  Lucien, 
and  Murat,  were  angels  of  light  in 
comparison  with  that  meanest  and 
most  selfish  of  all  scourges  of  man- 
kind commonly  called  the  Great 
Napoleon. 

"  When  I  think  on  the  prodigious 
efforts  which  the  genius  of  the  Em- 
peror made  to  save  France  in  1814, 
admiration  and  patriotism  quench 
every  other  sentiment  in  my  bosom ; 
and  when  I  contemplate  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  captive  of  St 
Helena,  there  is  no  place  in  my 
heart  but  for  grief  and  sympathy." 

These  are,  of  course,  words  written 
for  French  readers,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  writer's 
character  for  sincerity  had  they 
been  spared ;  for  in  what  follows, 
his  real  conviction  comes  to  light, 
although  mildly  expressed,  that  "he 
it  was  whose  passions  and  faults 
inflicted  on  France  a  humiliation 
without  parallel  in  our  history."  It 
may  not  be  a  pleasant  consideration 
for  Frenchmen,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  that  salvation  of 
France  in  1814  which  Napoleon  I. 
failed  to  accomplish,  having,  on  the 
contrary,  brought  France  to  the  low- 
est stage  of  misery  and  ruin,  was  in 
reality  accomplished,  under  Provid- 
ence, by  a  certain  English  general 
called  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  prevented  the  indignant  Allies, 
by  his  personal  influence  alone,  from 
taking  condign  vengeance  on  the 
country  when  it  lay  at  their  feet, 
and  guarded,  from  domestic  and  ex- 
ternal enemies,  the  development  of 
the  constitutional  regime  of  Louis 
XVIIL  Tested  by  even  the  false 
criterion  of  extension  of  territory, 
as  the  Duke  observes,  Louis  XIV. 
was  greater  than  Napoleon,  for  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  disasters  he  left 
France  enriched  by  several  pro- 
vinces, whereas  Napoleon  I.  left 
nothing  to  France  but  a  legacy  of 
disgrace — the  feelings  of  a  disap- 
pointed burglar  when  taken  in  the 
act  of  burglary.  That  the  Due 
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d'Aumale  should  think  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  the  myriads  of  French 
lives  that  this  enormous  wretch 
sacrificed  to  his  wanton  ambition, 
only  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to 
repeat  any  commonplace  reasonable 
statement,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
insane  veneration  that  France  feels 
for  his  memory.  As  for  St  Helena, 
the  question  naturally  suggests  it- 
self to  minds  of  the  present  day, 
how  our  fathers  could  have  been  so 
short-sighted  as  willingly  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  invidious  office 
of  Napoleon's  jailers,  an  office  which, 
however  mildly  administered,  was 
sure  to  be  unpopular  in  France.  If 
Napoleon  surrendered  at  discretion, 
it  would  have  been  discreet  in  us  to 
have  handed  over  the  murderer  of 
the  Due  d'Enghien  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  Prussian  court-martial. 
One  remark  of  the  Due  d'Aumale 
we  are  glad  to  reproduce,  as  it  is 
indicative  of  the  entire  absence  of 
chivalry  in  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  as  well  as  an  answer  by 
a  Frenchman  to  the  absurd  notion, 
that  at  Waterloo  the  English  were 
fairly  beaten  though  they  did  not 
know  it. 

"You  have  always  1815  on  your 
lips ;  but  you  cause  us  to  remember 
that,  on  the  return  from  Waterloo, 
the  Emperor  had  only  an  insult  to 
throw  as  a  last  adieu  to  that  army 
which  had  just  enacted  such  pro- 
digies of  valour  :  '  Une  bataille  ter- 
minee,  une  journee  finie,  de  fausses 
mesures  reparees,  de  plus  grands 
succes  assures  pour  le  lendemain, 
tout  fut  perdu  par  un  moment  de 
terreur  panique/  Well,  when  your 
uncle  wrote  those  lines,  he  was  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  the  victory 
had  not  been  for  a  single  instant — 
I  do  not  say  certain — but  probable ; 
he  knew  well  that  there  was  no 
panic,  and  that  our  soldiers  fought 
still,  when,  so  far  from  there  being 
any  chance  of  conquering,  there 
was  not  even  a  chance  of  resist- 
ance." After  all,  we  may  well  ask, 
On  what  is  the  prestige  of  the  name 
of  Napoleon  I.  founded  1  No  doubt 
he  was  a  skilful  general ;  but  what 
other  general  was  ever  possessed 
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of  his  means  ?  Given  a  nation  of 
indomitable  courage  and  peculiar 
restlessness  of  character,  showing 
itself  in  a  monomania  for  military 
glory,  and  a  willingness  to  offer  up 
any  number  of  human  lives  to 
achieve  it,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
but  an  utterly  unscrupulous  leader 
to  enable  that  nation  to  terrorise 
all  its  neighbours  for  a  while,  before 
it  was  itself  crushed ;  for  this  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the 
glories  of  the  great  conqueror  whom 
France  delights  to  honour,  and 
even  Europe  apologetically  admires. 
Louis  Napoleon,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  had  no  other  ladder 
to  mount  to  his  present  elevation 
but  the  infatuated  attachment  of 
France  to  this  disastrous  memory ; 
and,  considering  with  how  great 
prudence  he  has  played  the  difficult 
game  which  he  found  in  his  hands, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
deserves  the  cognomen  of  Great 
more  justly  than  his  uncle.  Bound 
as  his  hands  are,  he  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  promote  the  material  pro- 
sperity of  France ;  and  he  has  en- 
couraged, in  spite  of  occasional 
bickerings,  much  more  pleasant  in- 
ternational relations  with  England 
than  the  boasted  "entente  cordiale" 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  If 
he  could  only  live  to  modify  the 
nature  of  the  enormous  standing 
army  of  France,  so  as  to  give  it 
more  the  character  of  a  localised 
militia,  and  deprive  it  of  its  aggres- 
sive character — a  character  which 
dates  from  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
— he  would  probably  be  the  great- 
est benefactor  of  France,  Europe, 
and  mankind,  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  produced. 

We  see  that  the  general  liberalism 
of  the  Duke's  letter  is  modified  by 
a  filial  regard  for  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  an  unquali- 
fied admiration  for  poor  Lamo- 
riciere.  These  sentiments,  as  in 
the  case  of  Montalembert,  make  us 
suspicious  of  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
his  praises  of  liberty  and  constitu- 
tionalism. Any  power,  however  des- 
potic, which  is  free  from  spiritual 
thraldom,  may  encourage  human 
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progress  and  civilisation ;  no  power, 
however  constitutional  in  form, 
which  is  subject  to  it,  can  be  any- 
thing but  reactionary.  The  unfor- 
tunate Pope  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  bringing  all  his  best 
friends  to  grief.  He  has  ruined  the 
King  of  Naples  as  he  ruined  Charles 
X.  and  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  is  a  question  now, 
whether  the  empire  of  Austria  will 
save  itself  by  throwing  overboard 
the  Concordat.  The  princes  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  if  they  expect  any 
sympathy  from  the  good  sense  of 
Europe,  must  make  their  connection 
as  slight  as  may  be  with  that  Papacy 
whose  weakness  is  only  equalled 
by  its  wickedness,  and  which  sends 
its  begging-boxes  through  Catholic 
Europe,  to  enable  it  to  keep  bri- 
gands in  pay,  that  its  dying  teeth 
may  meet  in  the  flesh  of  resuscitated 
Italy.  ^ 

On  simple  constitutional  grounds, 
we  should  naturally  sympathise 
with  the  House  of  Orleans,  deplore 
their  ejection  from  power,  and  wish 
for  their  speedy  return.  Consti- 
tutional monarchy  shows  at  the 
present  time,  more  decidedly  than 
ever,  to  greatest  advantage  as  a  form 
of  government.  Democracy  has 
been  often  discredited  as  inherently 
liable  to  culminate  in  military  des- 
potism ;  it  is  now  discredited  by  its 
apparent  tendency,  when  in  a  federal 
form,  to  dissolution :  for  it  seems  al- 
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most  a  solecism  for  the  American 
union  to  call  that  a  rebellion,  which 
is  a  rising  against  itself  in  a  State 
which  has  no  head  (since  kingly 
prestige  is  denied  to  the  president), 
and  assumes  rather  the  form  of  a 
dissolution  of  a  commercial  partner- 
ship without  the  leave  of  all  the 
members  of  the  firm  ;  and  to  be 
able  to  give  the  name  of  rebellion 
to  any  rising  against  authority 
with  truth  and  justice,  is  always  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  executive 
government.  So  that  a  monarchy, 
where  one  man  or  woman  repre- 
sents the  divine  power  of  law,  has 
the  advantage,  not  possessed  by  a 
republic,  of  being  able  to  stigmatise 
as  rebels  its  disobedient  subjects  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  less  liable  to  fall 
to  pieces. 

Granting,  however,  all  that  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  constitutional 
monarchy  in  the  abstract,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  a  despotism  may 
not  possibly  be  a  better  form  of 
government  for  a  state  that  either 
has  not  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
or  whose  wise  teeth,  though  it  be 
old,  have  not,  from  some  peculiarity 
of  constitution,  ever  been  cut  at 
all.  And  then  arises  the  peculiar 
application  of  this  question  to 
France.  France  had  constitutional 
governors  in  the  House  of  Orleans  ; 
she  gave  one  wanton  kick-up,  and 
they  lost  their  seat  without  a 
struggle. 
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THE   BARBARISMS   OF   CIVILISATION. 


IT  has  always  been  held  amongst 
the  learned,  who  write  histories  and 
other  kinds  of  hard  reading,  that 
the  world  was  very  much  improved, 
on  the  whole,  by  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarians  upon  the  Koman 
Empire.  It  is  true  that,  inasmuch 
as  these  learned  writers  themselves 
claim  to  be  the  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  the  so-called  barbarians,  we 
are  bound  to  take  their  evidence 
with  some  reserve ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that,  if  our  old  classical 
friends  had  survived  the  storm,  and 
beaten  back  Ostrogoth  and  Visigoth 
to  their  native  wildernesses,  and 
had  been  able  to  write  their  own 
history  of  the  world  from  that  time 
forth,  they  would  have  proved  quite 
as  clearly  how  much  the  cause  of 
improvement,  moral  and  social,  was 
indebted  to  their  successful  resist- 
ance of  the  invaders.  It  is  so  much 
the  fashion  with  modern  political 
writers  to  compare  our  own  civili- 
sation with  the  Roman — to  specu- 
late upon  the  probable  decadence 
of  all  nations  in  their  turn,  after 
reaching  their  culminating  point  of 
prosperity,  asserting  that  states,  like 
individuals,  first  "  ripe,  and  ripe, 
and  ripe,"  and  then,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  "  rot,  and  rot, 
and  rot " — that  really  one  has  got  to 
look  upon  the  probable  fate  of  Eng- 
land as  merely  a  question  of  time, 
and  to  fancy  one  hears  the  tramp  of 
the  advancing  hordes — from  Central 
Africa,  or  elsewhere — already  thun- 
dering in  the  distance. 

And  this  raises  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  modest  people  like  myself, 
who  are  unwilling  to  claim  quite 
so  large  a  share  of  perfection  for 
ourselves,  or  the  age  we  live  in,  as 
some  do,  as  to  the  possible  ver- 
dict of  the  future  historian  in  our 
case,  supposing  this  second  bar- 
barian conquest  completed.  Would 
he,  too,  speak  of  us  as  a  degene- 
rated stock,  and  describe  all  our 
modern  arts  and  appliances  as  "  an 
effete  civilisation"-?  Would  the 


noble  savages  who  came  to  lay  Lon- 
don waste  be  hailed,  in  their  turn, 
by  the  philosophical  historian,  as 
the  regenerators  of  Europe  1 

I  confess,  putting  myself  into  the 
very  impossible  case  of  a  commen- 
tator on  the  last  days  of  the  Eng- 
lish Empire,  when  it  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  new  blood  of  a  ruder 
race — I  can  fancy  quite  as  unchari- 
table remarks  made  upon  us  as  we 
are  fond  of  lavishing  upon  the  Ro- 
mans under  Augustulus.  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  admit  of  such 
a  barbarian  inundation,  what  Mr 
Froude  handsomely  admits  of  the 
Reformation,  that  it  might  not  be 
quite  an  unmixed  evil ;  that  it 
might  possibly  clear  away  some  so- 
cial rubbish,  and  give  us  a  fillip  into 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  life. 

Not-  that  I  am  prepared  to  deny 
that  modern  civilisation  has  been 
productive  of  some  advantages  to 
mankind.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
in  defence  of  savagedom  as  a  whole. 
The  days  are  long  gone  by  in  which, 
like  other  philosophers  of  eight 
years  old,  I  longed  to  be  a  little 
savage,  and  "  held  the  grey  bar- 
barian" happier  "than  the  Chris- 
tian child/'  The  terrible  discipline 
of  washings  and  scrubbings,  and 
forcible  hair-brushings,  and  putting 
on  of  clean  collars  and  pinafores, 
and  other  penalties  of  small  civilised 
life,  are  no  longer  so  objectionable 
in  my  eyes  as  they  then  appeared. 
To  wish  one  was  a  pig,  because  he 
could  eat  without  being  restricted 
by  nursery  etiquette  as  to  the 
manual  exercise  of  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon — could  even  put  his  foot  into 
his  plate  if  he  found  it  convenient, 
much  more  his  fingers,  and  was 
never  subjected  to  the  miseries  of 
the  small-tooth  comb — to  envy  the 
sheep,  because  they  carried  all  their 
clothes  fast  to  their  backs,  were 
never  undressed  but  once  a-year, 
and  were  troubled  with  neither 
buttons  nor  boot-laces — to  long  for 
the  life  of  the  cows,  who  stood  up 
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to  their  knees  in  the  nice  cool  mud 
all  through  the  hot  summer  day 
(seen  through  the  window  while  I 
was  declining  bonus  in  the  Eton 
Grammar) — these  are  visions  which 
have  long  since  faded,  like  other 
dreams  of  youth.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  the  development  of 
my  moral  and  aesthetic  perceptions, 
or  merely  the  force  of  habit,  but  I 
think  I  now  do  really  prefer  a  silver 
fork  to  my  fingers,  and  would  rather 
go  through  bonus  than  the  mud. 
Indeed,  the  march  of  improvement 
has  reached  even  the  lower  animal 
life,  which  then  seemed  so  enviable 
in  its  unfettered  simplicity.  Piggy 
is  now  (in  our  model  farms)  washed 
and  scrubbed,  and  has  his  hair 
combed — though  he  is  still,  I  be- 
lieve, deficient  in  dinner-table  ob- 
servances; the  sheep  have  little 
coats  made  to  wear  in  cold  weather 
after  shearing;  and  the  unhappy 
cow  is  tied  up  all  day  and  stall-fed, 
and  Miss  Martineau  (who  has  mes- 
merised cows,  and  is  therefore  ac- 
quainted with  all  their  private  feel- 
ings) declares  that  she  likes  it — and 
although  Once  a  Week,, in  which  the 
statement  first  appeared,  is  taken 
in  I  believe  at  all  respectable  dairies, 
no  cow  has  hitherto  ventured  to 
come  forward  to  contradict  the  as- 
sertion. 

Nor  is  it  a  theory  which  finds 
much  favour  in  my  eyes,  that  the 
unsophisticated  vices  of  the  savage 
are  more  tolerable  than  the  culti- 
vated rascality  of  civilised  com- 
munities. If  one  must  be  robbed 
and  murdered,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
have  it  done  civilly.  A  man  may 
as  well  be  poisoned  to  secure  the 
insurance  on  his  life,  as  be  knocked 
on  the  head  for  the  sake  of  a  co- 
veted tenpenny  nail — unless,  in- 
deed, a  very  strong-minded  philan- 
thropist might  take  comfort  from 
the  thought  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
his  remains  would  probably  be  util- 
ised— by  being  eaten.  Nor  is  it 
really  a  harder  case  to  lose  your 
bank  shares  by  the  "  unfortunate 
speculations"  of  a  director  (quite 
the  gentleman),  than  to  have  all 
your  next  year's  income — even  if  it 
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be  only  in  blubber  and  train-oil — 
appropriated  by  a  hungry  neighbour 
whose  lawful  fisheries  have  been 
less  successful.  It  is  possible  that 
the  loss,  in  the  first  case,  may  pre- 
vent you  from  sending  your  boys 
to  Eton,  as  you  had  promised  your- 
self, and  as  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  on  the  latter  hypothesis,  those 
young  gentlemen  would  be  thrown 
altogether  upon  their  own  finding 
in  a  world  in  which  there  would  be 
very  little  to  be  found,  and  where 
there  would  not  be  even  a  work- 
house or  a  Refuge  for  the  Desti- 
tute, far  less  any  chance  of  "  smart 
young  men"  being  always  wanted 
for  her  Majesty's  service. 

No  ;  I  am  quite  willing,  in  all 
these  important  points,  to  accept 
civilisation  as  it  stands,  with  its 
good  and  its  evil  largely  developed, 
but  let  us  hope  with  the  good  taking 
longer  strides  than  the  evil.  It  is 
not  the  immoralities  of  modern  re- 
finement, but  its  inconveniences,  of 
which  I  complain ;  it  is  the  hope  of 
getting  rid  of  some  of  these  which 
alone  could  make  the  chances  of  a 
second  barbarian  conquest  tolerable. 
There  are  a  great  many  inventions 
amongst  us  of  which  necessity  was 
never  the  mother,  and  which  we 
should  be  a  great  deal  more  comfort- 
able without.  The  obstructive  prin- 
ciple which  is  happily  so  active  in 
the  human  mind,  and  tends  to  the 
rejection  of  all  novelties  as  abomi- 
nations, is  a  much  more  valuable 
element  of  human  society  than  is 
commonly  admitted.  There  was 
great  and  sublime  wisdom  in  the 
principle  which  the  world  acted 
upon  in  what  we  call  its  dark  ages, 
of  burning  a  very  prominent  in- 
ventor occasionally,  as  a  manifest 
disciple  of  the  evil  one ;  not  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  desirable  in 
actual  practice,  but  it  rested  upon 
a  basis  of  truth.  One  understands 
how  Jabal,  and  Jubal,  and  Tubal- 
Cain  sprang  from  the  loins  of  the 
first  evil-doer.  For  after  all,  even 
in  this  estate  of  childhood,  the 
world  had  sense  enough  to  know 
its  real  friends.  One  class  of  in- 
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ventors  and  discoverers,  who  intro- 
duced the  real  arts  of  life,  were 
deified  instead  of  being  persecuted. 
Bacchus,  and  Triptolemus,  and  Or- 
pheus— or  even,  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, the  mysterious  Hiawatha — 
those  who  brought  true  divine  gifts, 
corn,  and  wine,  and  song — were 
voted  seats  in  the  halls  of  the  gods. 
The  genius  of  man  is  so  prone  to 
invention,  that  some  decisive  check 
upon  it  is  imperatively  demanded, 
to  prevent  human  life  from  being 
strangled  in  an  ingenious  system 
of  helps  and  contrivances.  We 
affect  to  smile  at  the  shortsighted- 
ness of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee who  laughed  at  Stephenson 
and  his  railways  ;  but  it  would  be 
very  well  for  us  all  if  parliamentary 
and  other  committees  never  did  any 
more  foolish  things.  They  were 
like  the  Roman  college  who  con- 
demned Galileo — they  were  wrong 
in  the  point  of  fact ;  but  every  wise 
man  sees  they  were  right  in  prin- 
ciple. Things  had  gone  on  very 
well  and  regularly,  on  the  whole, 
under  the  Ptolemaic  system,  while 
the  earth  was  supposed  to  stand 
still ;  and  the  notion  of  its  moving 
about  under -one  was  certainly  very 
uncomfortable — not  rashly  to  be  ad- 
mitted, by  any  means.  So,  really, 
life  was  very  enjoyable  during  the 
reign  of  stage-coaches :  twelve  miles 
an  hour  including  stoppages  was 
very  pretty  travelling ;  and  the  pub- 
lic were  not  going  to  be  tied  to  the 
tail  of  teakettles,  and  whisked  about 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes, 
without  a  fair  amount  of  decent  re- 
sistance. And  there  was,  and  still 
is,  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
even  in  the  matter  of  railways. 
Locomotion  has  been  very  much 
facilitated,  no  doubt ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, a  home-keeping  English- 
man, or  English -woman,  is  be- 
come a  very  scarce  article.  But 
travelling,  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  has  been  almost  extin- 
guished. There  can  be  no  possible 
enjoyment,  even  in  the  loveliest 
weather,  in  flying  along  between 
cuttings  and  through  tunnels,  afraid 
to  keep  the  window  open  for  the 


black  dust  that  chokes  your  nostrils 
and  spoils  your  clothes,  and  afraid 
to  shut  them  for  fear  of  being  stifled. 
The  old  exhilarating  feeling  of  "the 
road"  is  gone.  Even  if  you  pos- 
sessed enough  of  the  good  old  prin- 
ciple to  defy  the  rail  and  all  its 
works,  and  stick  to  the  turnpike, 
there  are  no  longer  any  decent 
posters  to  draw  you,  or  any  decent 
inns  to  put  up  at ;  and  the  road  it- 
self is  no  longer  the  lively  thorough- 
fare of  old  days  :  you  will  meet 
nothing  in  a  run  of  ten  miles  better 
than  a  donkey -cart  or  a  shabby 
railway  omnibus.  As  to  travelling 
by  the  rail  itself,  one  may  as  well 
be  a  parcel  for  any  pleasure  that 
a  rational  being  can  find  in  that 
mode  of  conveyance.  You  are  pretty 
safe  to  be  delivered  at  your  destina- 
tion in  due  course,  and  that  is  the 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  a 
good  many  bewildered  passengers, 
male  and  female,  and  to  the  troub- 
led officials  who  have  to  answer  the 
same  questions  a  thousand  times 
a-day  (and  therefore  not  always  in 
the  politest  manner),  if  they  were 
treated  as  parcels  in  every  respect, 
and  not  only  booked  but  packed  and 
directed — of  course  "With  Care ; 
this  side  upwards/' 

However,  since  the  great  object 
of  human  life  at  present  seems  to 
be  to  get  from  Manchester  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  London  to  the  Land's 
End,  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  rail  answers  its  purpose ;  and 
the  private  feelings  of  slow  people 
like  myself  must  be  sacrificed  under 
the  wheels  of  the  steam  Juggernaut. 
The  new  Attila  will  come  upon  his 
march  of  regeneration  no  doubt  by 
an  express  train.  Nor  let  this  feeble 
pen  attempt  any  hopeless  remon- 
strance against  the  atrocities  of 
modern  costume,  though  that  alone 
cries  aloud  for  an  avenging  Nemesis. 
Crinoline  and  pegtops  shall  here  be 
sacred.  In  such  matters,  satire  and 
sumptuary  laws  have  always  been 
found  powerless  alike.  Not  only 
decency  and  convenience,  but  even 
bodily  danger,  is  bravely  disregarded 
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in  the  march  of  fashion.  A  well- 
known  wit,  protesting  against  the 
locking-np  of  passengers  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  declared  that  the  prac- 
tice would  never  be  given  up  by  the 
directors  until  some  person  of  con- 
sequence— a  bishop  at.the  very  least 
— had  been  burnt  as  a  martyr  to 
the  custom.  But  judging  from 
facts,  it  would  seem  that  a  holocaust 
of  the  female  aristocracy  would  not 
persuade  the  survivors  to  reduce  an 
inch  of  skirt.  It  would  have  no 
more  effect  than  the  awful  example 
recorded  by  Punch  in  a  case  of  the 
opposite  sex — of  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  his  head  cut  off  by  his 
"  all-rounder." 

Besides,  it  is  not  clear  from  what 
quarter  one  could  hope  for  a  purer 
taste  in  these  matters  to  be  imported 
into  Europe.  In  such  an  immigra- 
tion as  I  have  been  imagining,  there 
would  be  some  risk  of  the  most 
desirable  barbarians  bringing  with 
them  private  fancies  of  costume 
quite  as  inconvenient  and  indefen- 
sible. I  confess — for  I  have  every 
wish  to  deal  with  the  subject  fairly 
and  honestly — that  the  most  ob- 
jectionable form  of  hat  or  bonnet 
ever  worn  is  preferable,  as  a  head- 
dressing,  to  the  castor -oil  which 
some  "coloured"  ladies  consider 
the  correct  thing.  So  I  could  bear 
with  a  slight  suspicion  of  rouge  and 
pearl-powder,  judiciously  subdued, 
rather  than  with  the  remarkable 
ornament,  universally  worn  in  the 
first  circles  among  the  ladies  of 
New  Holland,  of  a  large  fish-bone 
through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  or 
a  quarter  -  pound  weight  pendant 
from  the  lower  lip.  Even  tattooing 
of  the  newest  patterns  seems  to  me 
a  questionable  addition  to  feminine 
attractions;  unless,  indeed,  in  cases 
of  very  remarkable  ugliness,  where 
it  might  perhaps  be  introduced  with 
advantage.  I  had  rather,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  taste,  that  the  lady 
I  admire  should  pull  her  hair  back 
from  the  roots  in  the  most  bold- 
faced Imperatrice  fashion — if  it  was 
done  every  day  —  than  that  she 
should  make  it  up  once  a-year  into 
a  solid  mass  with  animal  fat,  and 
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consider  it  then  in  a  state  of  full- 
dress  for  the  season,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Natal  beauties,  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives.  To 
something  like  this,  however,  we 
are  fast  coming  in  another  direction ; 
at  this  moment  I  see  advertised,  as 
"  the  ladies'  friend  to  all  those  who 
study  economy"  (and  dirt),  the 
"  Sansplectum  Skirt  —  the  Indis- 
pensable Jupon" — "can  at  all  times 
be  kept  perfectly  clean  by  the  simple 
use  of  a  wet  sponge."  We  know 
already  there  are  to  be  "  No  more 
Wrinkles" — "No  more  Grey  Hair" 
• — but  here  is  an  advertisement 
which  should  have  been  headed — 
"No  more  Clean  Linen  !"  A  wet 
sponge,  and  a  few  of  the  new  paper 
collars,  will  make  our  modern 
heroine  quite  independent  of  such 
luxuries,  or  even  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  "bit  of  soap;"  and  she 
will  accomplish  her  travels,  like  the 
ladies  of  old  romance,  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  "  simplex  munditiis,"  but 
without  troubling  her  cavalier  on  the 
disputed  point  of  baggage.  There 
is  certainly  one  style  of  costume, 
formerly  prevalent  under  distin- 
guished patronage  (if  the  statues 
of  Venus  and  the  Graces  may  be 
depended  upon  as  authentic),  which 
is  open  to  no  such  objections  on  the 
score  of  taste,  and  which  the  Dinka 
and  Shillook  ladies,  by  Mr  Pethe- 
rick's  account,  are  prepared  to  in- 
troduce among  us,  and  which  may 
be  described  as  the  robe  ct  I' inno- 
cence. It  would  ruin  the  milliners, 
no  doubt — but  that  is  a  consumma- 
tion to  which  we  might  devoutly 
submit,  especially  since  we  are  as- 
sured, by  the  best  political  econo- 
mists, that  class  interests  are  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  considered  when 
they  come  into  collision  with  the 
public  good ;  but  its  adoption  (even 
with  the  addition  which  the  Dinka 
elegantes  make  to  it,  of  a  string  of 
glass  beads  round  the  neck  and 
waist)  implies  too  severe  and  classi- 
cal a  taste  to  be  generally  popular, 
and  would  require  a  modification 
of  our  climate,  as  well  as  in  our 
ideas  of  propriety,  which  it  must 
take  a  few  geological  ages  to  effect. 
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There  is  evidently  a  natural  ten- 
dency in  the  female  mind  (with 
these  remarkable  exceptions)  to  dis- 
figure the  person.  It  may  possibly 
have  been  implanted  there  for  wise 
precautionary  purposes,  like  the 
thorns  upon  the  rose ;  and  at  any 
rate  it  is  useless  to  contend  against 
it.  The  follies  and  inconveniences 
of  dress  are  plainly  inherent  evils 
in  all  human  society,  civilised  or 
barbarous ;  and  it  would  be  almost 
sinful  to  rebel  against  the  dispensa- 
tion. Let  us  only  hope  that  the 
anathema  of  the  old  preacher  may 
never  come  true — that  if  men  would 
not  be  content  to  shape  their  clothes 
to  their  bodies,  it  might  please 
Heaven  to  let  their  bodies  grow  to 
fit  their  misshapen  clothes ;  which 
process  of  transformation,  if  it  were 
to  take  place  in  our  days,  would 
add  in  a  very  unfair  manner  to  the 
weight  of  the  fairer  sex  in  society. 

But  to  deal  merely  with  minor 
inventions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  introduced  to  add  to 
human  discomfort.  Supposing  even 
that  the  exigencies  of  a  locomotive 
age  do  compel  even  a  quiet  man  to 
travel  by  railway,  was  it  necessary 
to  inflict  upon  him  such  a  travelling 
companion  as  BradsJiaw  ? — to  insist 
upon  a  respectable  father  of  a  family, 
past  his  grand  climacteric,  going  in 
for  a  new  science  at  that  time  of 
life,  or  ignominously  having  re- 
course to  a  "  crib,"  in  the  person  of 
a  pert  young  station-clerk,  to  enable 
him  to  extract  some  sense  from  the 
text  put  into  his  hands  ]  Was  it 
necessary  to  run  the  trains  of  rival 
companies  in  such  ingenious  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  that  he  should 
reach  the  terminus  of  the  one  pre- 
cisely in  time  to  see  the  last  train 
by  which  he  can  possibly  reach  his 
destination  the  same  evening  just 
starting  from  the  other,  distant  not 
a  hundred  yards,  but  with  a  barrier 
between  1  Does  it  contribute  to  his 
comfort  to  have  the  hours  of  starting 
changed  about  every  three  months, 
apparently  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
sale  of  the  company's  time-tables, 
and  to  drive  to  the  station  to  meet 
the  five  o'clock  express,  with  a  good 


five  minutes  to  spare,  on  the  first  of 
April,  to  find  that  it  has  been  put 
ten  minutes  earlier — an  alteration 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
have  ascertained  beforehand  ?  Must 
he  have  his  nerves  shaken  at  the 
important  moment  of  starting,  just 
as  he  has  fought  his  way  to  the 
pigeon-hole  where  the  tickets  are 
given  out,  by  having  his  attention 
drawn  to  a  placard  announcing 
"  One  Thousand  Pounds  in  the 
event  of  DEATH  or  MUTILATION  "< — 
"  ONE  person  in  every  TWELVE  in- 
jured yearly  by  ACCIDENT," — and  be- 
ing exhorted  to  ask  for  his  insurance 
ticket  at  the  same  time  that  he  pays 
his  fare  1  He  is  aware,  of  course, 
that  accidents  do  happen  even  on 
the  best  regulated  lines.  But  to  have 
the  truth  thrust  upon  one  in  this 
cold-blooded  formula  —  Death  or 
Mutilation  ! — the  warning  voice  of 
the  slave  in  the  victor's  chariot,  even 
the  skeleton  of  the  Egyptian  feasts 
— was  a  delicately-conveyed  hint  of 
mortality  compared  with  this.  And 
then,  such  an  appraisement  of  one's 
value — One  Thousand  Pounds  sup- 
posed to  be  a  handsome  equivalent 
in  the  event  of  "  Death,"  and  a  few 
hundreds,  probably,  in  a  case  of 
"  Mutilation  !  "  One  Thousand 
Pounds !  The  Zoological  Society 
give  half  the  money  for  a  desirable 
ape.  Are  my  afflicted  family  to  be 
consoled,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
public  loss  sustained,  by  such  an 
offer  of  compensation  as  that?  And 
ought  such  torture  to  be  permitted 
on  a  sensitive  being  at  the  moment 
of  parting  from  his  friends,  as  not 
only  to  hold  before  his  eyes,  in 
large  capitals,  the  fate  which  pro- 
bably awaits  him  upon  his  journey, 
but  to  prove  to  him  at  what  a  low 
figure  they  can  afford  to  fill  up  the 
blank  which  he  is  about  to  leave  in 
society  1 

And  when  an  unfortunate  pas- 
senger from  the  country,  defying  in- 
surance companies,  lands  at  last  safe 
in  the  great  metropolis,  is  it  reason- 
able, in  a  land  of  civilisation,  that 
he  should  be  pelted,  as  he  sits  in  his 
cab,  by  a  man  who  is  stationed  for 
the  purpose  at  the  railway  gates, 
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with  small  books  insisting  that  he 
shall  immediately  order  a  coat  at 
£l,  10s.,  or  the  sixteen -shilling 
trousers  ?  or  that,"-  if  he  prefer  to 
walk,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to 
submit  contentedly  to  the  inevitable 
defilement  of  his  boots,  but  that  a 
little  boy  at  every  street-corner — a 
ragged  regiment  positively  "  bri- 
gaded "  for  that  service — should  be 
encouraged  to  point  out  the  fact, 
which  he  would  gladly  ignore,  to  the 
ladies  who  have  just  recognised  him 
from  their  well-appointed  brougham, 
and  to  suggest  that  he  should  take 
his  stand  upon  a  pedestal  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  be  cleaned 
down,  like  a  horse,  in  public  1  True, 
the  little  boys  in  the  Abyssinian 
villages  gathered  round  Mr  Mans- 
field Parkyns,  when  he  travelled 
there,  and  pointed  to  his  legs,  and 
even  proceeded  to  feel  them  :  but 
then  it  was  not  to  make  any  dis- 
paraging remarks,  but  to  express 
approbation  of  their  condition ; 
they  cried  "  Wah  I  wah  !  "  "  Good, 
good!"  Legs,  to  those  innocent 
beings — especially  white  and  well- 
to-do  legs — were  a  highly-prized 
article  of  consumption;  and  they 
were  perfectly  justified  in  inspect- 
ing for  themselves  the  condition  of 
the  meat-market.  Can  the  weakest 
mind  take  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
addressed  at  every  third  doorway 
in  a  public  thoroughfare,  by  a  bank- 
rupt-looking person,  and  invited  to 
step  up  and  have  his  likeness  taken 
— and  in  that  style  1  Is  it  because 
I  have  a  benevolent  face  that,  when 
I  am  going  into  the  city  on  business 
which  I  hate,  I  should  be  addition- 
ally harassed  by  being  requested, 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  duty  which  I 
owed  to  society,  to  purchase  by  the 
way,  and  carry  with  me,  a  globe 
full  of  gold  fish,  a  shaking  doll,  and 
a  Chinese  spider  1  Do  I  look  as  if 
I  wanted  a  Chinese  spider  1 

If  I  stay  in  the  country  (I  have  a 
little  place  in  the  country)  matters 
are  just  as  bad ;  I  am  constantly 
having  some  little  innocent  pleasure 
or  convenience  done  away  with  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  civilisation. 
They  have  run  a  branch  railway 
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line  through  that  pretty  little  wood 
that  used  to  be  my  favourite  walk, 
and  was  as  good  to  me  as  part  of 
my  own  estate,  though  it  did  not 
belong  to  me — so  that  I  have  not 
even  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
handling  the  compensation-money. 
There  is  a  station  built  just  by  the 
little  waterfall,  and  it  is  called  a 
great  public  convenience.  It  brings 
down,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  a  band  of  choice  spirits, 
male  and  female,  from  that  manu- 
facturing town  whose  smoky  chim- 
neys used  to  form  an  object  in  my 
landscape  distance.  The  enchant- 
ment which  distance  lent  is  gone. 
Philanthropists  tell  us  these  people 
bring  out  their  wives  and  children 
for  a  little  fresh  air.  That's  all  stuff; 
I  am  not  a  philanthropist,  and  I 
know  better.  They  bring  down 
their  bull-dogs,  and  their  game- 
cocks, and — there  are  women  with 
them  occasionally,  and  I  daresay 
they  are  their  wives,  though  they 
don't  look  at  all  like  the  model 
mechanic's  wife  in  Cruickshank's 
pictures.  I  see  no  children.  I  saw 
a  notice  that  the  "  Sloggerton  In- 
fant" was  expected  down  one  eve- 
ning, and  his  friends  were  specially 
requested  to  meet  him ;  but,  from 
what  I  can  understand,  those  who 
went  found  a  young  man  of  seven- 
teen, with  preternatural  bone  and 
muscle,  open  to  fight  any  man  of 
his  weight  and  age  in  England. 
They  have  built  a  mill  on  my  pet 
trout-stream  (I  don't  know  what 
they  make  there — very  likely  arti- 
ficial trout) ;  and  poor  little  Jim, 
who  used  to  lie  all  day  on  the  bank 
watching  my  proceedings  with  in- 
tense delight,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
chance  of  wading  in  for  a  penny  to 
release  my  fly  from  any  embarrass- 
ment amongst  the  fringe  of  hazels, 
works  there  now,  he  tells  me,  from 
six  to  six,  "  yearning  his  living  "  as 
he  calls  it — I  should  say,  selling  his 
young  life  for  pottage.  I  would 
rather  have  seen  him  take  to  poach- 
ing, so  long  as  he  kept  out  of  my 
water.  I  used  in  former  days  to 
take  pleasure  in  my  garden,  and  had  a 
tolerably  honest  fellow  to  take  care 
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of  it,  who  was  intensely  ignorant, 
but  would  do  as  he  was  told ;  he 
has  now  become  a  member  of  a 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  and  left  my  cucumber- 
frames  unclosed  (one  of  those  nice 
May  evenings  we  had  this  year, 
with  the  thermometer  down  at  any- 
thing) in  order  to  attend  an  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  Feudal 
System.  He  has  unhappily  "im- 
proved" himself  to  that  extent, 
that  he  makes  the  most  dashing  ex- 
periments, by  the  help  of  scientific 
horticultural  publications,  at  my 
expense  and  that  of  my  favourite 
fruits  and  flowers.  I  have  a  weak- 
ness for  gooseberries  ;  he  has  de- 
stroyed all  my  excellent  old  fa- 
vourites, Hairy  Bobs  and  Golden 
Farmers,  and  replaced  them  by  im- 
proved varieties  of  enormous  size, 
which  I  honestly  believe  are  not 
gooseberries  at  all,  which  never 
ripen,  and  are  too  big  to  put  into 
one's  mouth  if  they  did.  I  find  all 
the  peaches  except  three  stripped 
off  my  best  tree,  and  those  three  I 
dare  not  touch,  as  they  are  in  train- 
ing for  a  prize  which  I  am  happy  to 
say  they  never  get.  I  strongly  sus- 
pect my  groom  (a  member  of  the 
same  society)  of  giving  my  horses 
arsenic  to  produce  that  fine  polish 
on  their  coats  which  is  properly 
obtained  by  honest  rubbing  and 
whistling ;  and  have  serious  thoughts 
of  testing  him  by  making  him  eat 
a  feed  of  oats  :  it  could  not  hurt 
him,  unless  he  has  been  medicating 
them ;  for  we  have  taken  to  bruise 
them,  in  deference  to  Mrs  Mary 
Wedlake's  repeated  pathetic  in- 
quiries. 

I  have  no  children  myself,  but  I 
<jan  sincerely  pity  my  friends  who 
have.  I  don't  mean  because  they 
have  children — that  may  be  all  very 
well ;  but  that  they  should  be  per- 
suaded to  pack  them  into  perambu- 
lators and  baby-jumpers,  in  order  to 
enable  the  nurse-maids  to  do  their 
crochet  undisturbed.  To  see  an 
unhappy  infant — or  a  couple  of 
them — wriggling  their  heads  about 
in  one  of  the  former  machines,  in- 
stead of  being  properly  carried,  or 
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set  down  to  do  a  little  wholesome 
toddling,  would  have  been  a  sight 
for  Herod.  Need  parents  wonder 
at  pale  faces,  and  undeveloped 
muscles  ?  We  call  it  barbarous  in 
the  Indian  mothers  to  pack  their 
piccaninnies  like  mummies,  and 
carry  them  about  as  if  they  were 
bags  of  old  clothes ;  or  in  the 
women  of  Australia,  who  throw  a 
child  over  their  shoulder  hanging 
by  one  leg ;  yet  after  all,  for  a  lively 
specimen,  the  latter  position  is  at 
least  favourable  for  the  kicking 
and  sprawling  which  is  the  delight 
of  all  children,  black  or  white. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the 
opinions  of  one's  childhood,  on  cer- 
tain points  of  social  observance, 
undergo  considerable  modification. 
Although  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  fingers  were  made 
before  forks,  still  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  in  most  cases  forks  have 
proved  a  cleanly  and  convenient 
substitute  for  fingers.  But  modern 
ingenuity  has  not  been  content  with 
giving  nature  merely  this  legitimate 
assistance.  Having  done  something 
to  make  the  road  to  the  mouth  easy, 
we  have  next  proceeded  in  our  wis- 
dom to  raise  artificial  difficulties; 
just  as  it  was  the  fashion,  a  century 
ago,  for  gentlemen  of  taste  to  level 
all  the  natural  inequalities  in  their 
pleasure  -  grounds  and  parks,  and 
then  proceed  to  throw  up  composi- 
tion rock-work  and  construct  formal 
slopes.  A  knife  had  been  a  very 
handy  thing  to  cut  butter  with  ;  it 
was  resolved  to  improve  upon  it. 
An  instrument  was  invented,  in 
shape  between  a  scoop  and  a  small 
scimitar,  whose  peculiar  properties 
are  to  take  up  a  portion  of  butter, 
wildly  uncertain  in  its  dimensions, 
and  generally  ridiculously  dispro- 
portioned  to  your  requirements,  and 
to  retain  it  pertinaciously,  owing 
to  its  peculiar  form,  against  every 
attempt  to  deposit  it  upon  the  plate. 
The  secret  of  doing  this  last  success- 
fully is  to  take  a  real  knife,  and  to 
scrape  the  butter  out  again  with  this; 
but  this  is  a  process  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  escape  the  eye  of  the  lady 
who  presides  over  the  establishment, 
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who  is  apt  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  scratching  her  silver.  Of 
course  common  sense  would  use  the 
common  knife  to  begin  with;  but 
the  beautiful  theory  connected  with 
the  invention  is  that  the  steel  dis- 
agrees with  the  butter;  the  fact  that 
they  get  into  much  more  intimate 
relations  afterwards,  when  the  butter 
is  spread  upon  the  toast  by  the  ordi- 
nary implement,  being  conveniently 
ignored.  Common-sense  did  indeed 
attempt  a  compromise,  by  introduc- 
ing a  silver  butter-knife  of  plain 
shape ;  but  society  in  general  has 
stuck  to  its  misshapen  favourite. 
Another  similar  invention  of  the 
enemy,  still  to  be  found  in  orthodox 
establishments  where  innovations 
upon  the  old  stock  of  family  plate  are 
sternly  forborne,  either  from  conser- 
vatism or  convenience,  is  a  weapon 
called  a  fish-slice,  on  the  lucus  a 
non  lucendo  principle.  Its  shape  is 
much  like  that  of  the  butter-knife, 
only  on  a  larger  scale,  and  it  has 
eccentric  perforations  of  various 
patterns,  whether  for  use  or  for  orna- 
ment seems  uncertain.  Its  real  use, 
indeed,  has  never  been  discovered. 
If  it  was  a  secret  ever  known,  it  has 
long  perished  like  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians.  To  watch  an  un- 
fortunate host  manoeuvring  with  it 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  slice — say  a 
crisp  fried  sole,  for  instance,  in  the 
days  when  soles  came  to  table  au 
naturel — was  a  very  painful  contem- 
plation, especially  if  the  guest  were 
hungry.  The  desperation  with  which 
the  knife  was  seized  at  last  as  the 
only  master-key  of  such  difficulties, 
and  the  other  curious  implement 
degraded  into  a  mere  shovel,  and  a 
very  poor  shift  even  for  that,  put 
one  forcibly  in  mind  of  the  Irish- 
man who  found  the  snuffers  (quite 
a  new  invention  to  him)  "mighty 
convanient"  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
the  snuff  when  he  had  performed  the 
old  operation  upon  tjie  candle  with 
his  fingers.  But  even  fashion  could 
not  stand  the  fish-slice  for  ever ;  the 
flat  knife  and  small  Neptune's  tri- 
dent which  have  succeeded  it  do 
their  duty  better.  If  a  specimen  of 
the  previous  invention  should  escape 
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the  crucible  and  turn  up  five  hundred 
years  hence,  what  discussions  it  will 
furnish  for  the  archasologists  who 
shall  then  be  sitting !  There  is  a 
third  inconvenience  still  patronised 
by  the  dining  public,  or  rather  by 
their  butlers  and  silversmiths,  known 
and  hated  by  all  lovers  of  asparagus. 
It  is  called  an  asparagus-tongs.  It 
takes  up  a  very  uncertain  number 
of  the  heads — depending  a  good 
deal  upon  your  luck — say  it  takes 
up  nine,  which  is  a  very  fair  haul. 
It  drops  three  out  on  one  side  and 
three  on  the  other — into  the  dish, 
if  you  are  tolerably  expert — on  the 
carpet  or  on  the  lady's  dress  who 
sits  next  to  you,  if  you  are  nervous 
and  a  bungler ;  and  if  you  are  very 
sharp,  you  get  the  remaining  three 
on  to  your  plate,  and  feel  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  trouble  the 
man  who  follows  with  the  melted 
butter.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  abominable 
implement,  adapted  for  the  sup- 
pression of  asparagus  altogether, 
and  I  always  long  to  get  hold  of  it, 
and  treat  it  as  the  Oxford  under- 
graduates of  my  day  used  to  treat 
a  freshman's  sugar-tongs,  then  con- 
sidered too  lady-like  a  luxury — twist 
it  into  any  shape  that  will  disqualify 
it  from  appearing  as  a  tongs  there- 
after. Dr  Krapf,  in  his  travels,  tells 
us  of  an  African  chief  to  whom  he 
made  a  present  of  a  silver  fork,  and 
who  immediately  stuck  it  in  his 
woolly  head,  and  wore  it  there  as 
a  compliment  to  the  doctor  during 
the  whole  of  his  visit.  I  wish  I 
could  get  some  enterprising  travel- 
ler to  go  the  round  of  my  friends' 
tables  with  me,  taking  one  of  this 
black  aristocracy  with  him  as  a  lion, 
and  giving  him  a  private  hint  that 
such  an  appropriation  of  the  aspar- 
agus-tongs would  be  felt  by  the 
company  present  as  a  very  delicate 
attention. 

Of  all  the  mortifications  which 
our  patient  age  inflicts  upon  itself, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  adopts  all 
inventions  for  spoiling  its  coffee. 
Good  coffee  is  so  easily  made — that 
is,  by  any  cook  who  will  take  the 
pains  to  learn  the  method  and  keep 
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to  it  afterwards — that  every  effort 
has  been  made  by  human  ingenuity 
to  complicate  the  process  so  as  to 
avoid  the  proper  result.  Coffee,  fit 
for  the  Sultan,  may  be  made  either 
by  plain  boiling,  or  the  old  "  per- 
colator." A  good  article,  plenty  of 
it,  and  a  careful  hand,  are  the  secrets. 
But  go  into  any  hardware  shop, 
and  you  may  see  a  counter  covered 
with  specimens  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary machinery  with  classical 
names,  all  on  different  principles, 
and  all  professing  to  be  the  only 
true  coffee-makers,  and  all — as  you 
will  find,  if  you  are  seduced  into 
buying  one — miserable  failures.  A 
fluent  young  gentleman  is  probably 
in  attendance,  who  goes  off  at  once 
into  a  lecture  on  chemistry  and  me- 
chanics, and  is  prepared  to  give  you 
every  information  and  instruction 
as  to  their  management ;  he  will  do 
everything  but  make  you  a  sample 
cup  of  coffee — he  knows  better  than 
that.  I  once  bought,  in  my  bachelor 
days,  when  I  was  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  wicked  ways  of 
men  (or  of  women  either,  for  that 
matter),  a  patent  article  that  to  look 
at  was  a  wonder  in  itself.  It  was 
the  elaborate  nature  of  the  machi- 
nery that  tempted  me.  It  had,  I 
remember,  a  small  windlass,  an  air-* 
pump,  and  tubes  and  pipes  and 
screws  innumerable.  Make  coffee ! 
of  course  it  could,  I  thought  to  my- 
self ;  it  looked  as  if  it  could  make 
anything.  I  forget  its  name  now'; 
it  was  Paw -something.  My  own 
impression  at  this  moment  is  that 
it  could  have  made  almost  anything 
— except  coffee.  I  am  not  much  of 
a  mechanician ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  very  slight  adaptations  would 
have  fitted  it  to  serve  as  a  very  re- 
spectable electrifying  machine,  or  a 
portable  printing-press,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  have  a  strong  suspi- 
cion now  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
inventive  genius,  who  had  originally 
intended  it  for  some  other  operation, 
and  finding  it  a  failure,  had  added  it 
to  the  list  of  patent  coffee-machines ; 
feeling  a  justifiable  confidence  that, 
do  what  it  would  in  that  line,  it 
could  hardly  do  worse  than  some  of 
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its  rivals.  The  machine  was  bought 
and  sent  home ;  and  in  the  pride  of 
my  new  possession  I  invited  a  friend 
to  breakfast.  The  coffee  was  to  be 
made  on  the  spot  by  the  gentleman 
or  lady  requiring  it ;  that  is  always 
the  special  advantage  held  out  to 
tempt  the  purchasers  of  these  new 
inventions ;  to  make  your  own  coffee 
seems  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate 
end  of  human  actions.  Just  as  if  a 
new  broom  were  patented,  the  spe- 
ciality of  which  consisted  in  the 
great  fact  that  it  would  enable  you 
to  sweep  out  your  own  apartment. 
Well,  my  friend  came,  and  found 
me  in  my  dressing-gown,  working 
away  at  my  new  apparatus,  and 
really  hard  work  it  was,  winding  up 
the  windlass  which  I  mentioned, 
against  a  considerable  power  of  suc- 
tion produced  by  the  air  in  some 
way  below.  It  was  very  wholesome 
morning  exercise,  however,  and  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  performer's 
enjoyment  of  the  excellent  beverage 
which  was  to  follow.  Twice  I  failed 
altogether;  and  once  there  was  a 
sudden  eruption  which  scalded  my 
hand  considerably ;  but  I  am  quite 
willing  to  confess  that  this  was  ra- 
ther my  own  fault  than  that  of  the 
machine ;  for  although  I  thought  I 
had  pretty  well  mastered  the  theory 
of  the  science  from  the  instructions 
of  the  fluent  young  gentleman  who 
sold  it,  I  found  that  I  had  reversed 
some  of  the  processes  in  order  of 
time,  and  thereby  of  course  deranged 
the  whole  plan  of  operations.  At 
last,  with  the  printed  instructions 
before  me,  I  brought  matters  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  my  friend 
with  a  breakfast-cup  full  of  a  very 
dark  and  viscous  fluid,  and  retaining 
about  half  the  quantity  for  myself— 
coffee  of  my  own  making,  and  such 
as  I  trust  never  to  drink  again. 
There  was  good  cream  and  sugar; 
and  my  friend,  who  was  a  few  years 
younger  than  myself,  and  rather  a 
well-behaved  person,  with  a  vigorous 
morning  appetite,  was  good  enough 
to  drink  it  without  open  remon- 
strance. My  own  share  having  been 
small,  and  highly  unsatisfactory  in 
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every  respect,  I  proceeded  to  a  se- 
cond brew,  hoping  to  retrieve  the 
character  of  my  breakfast  equipage ; 
when  my  guest,  who  was  evidently 
imposed  upon,  like  myself,  by  the 
elaborate  "get  up"  of  the  thing, 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  operate. 
He  was  rather  given  to  athletics,'  and 
he  worked  at  the  windlass  so  ener- 
getically that  the  strap,  which  was 
like  a  small  saddle-girth,  gave  way 
after  a  turn  or  two,  and  the  whole 
contents  of  the  infernal  machine 
•were  divided  between  my  friend 
and  the  tablecloth.  It  was  my  first 
and  last  attempt  at  fancy  coffee- 
making. 

It  was  even  earlier  in  my  novi- 
tiate that  I  was  the  victim  of  an- 
other diabolical  invention.  There 
area  good  many  people  in  these  days 
who  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  scraping  one's  chin  with  a  razor 
every  morning  is  a  very  unnecessary 
loss  of  time  and  temper,  and  who 
would  class  the  whole  ceremony  of 
shaving  amongst  the  barbarisms  of 
civilisation.  This  great  question, 
like  that  of  dress,  I  am  content  to 
leave  untouched.  But,  as  if  the 
penalty  of  shaving  were  not  in  itself 
a  sufficient  daily  mortification,  there 
was  actually  an  inventor,  a  few  years 
ago  (he  has  come  to  a  bad  end  long 
since,  no  doubt,  and  therefore  I  for- 
give him),  who  proposed  to  give  you 
a  stone  for  a  razor.  He  called  it  an 
axurite.  It  required  no  soap,  no  hot 
water,  no  strop,  no  apparatus  of  any 
kind ;  it  was  to  do  its  work  like  a 
mowing-machine,  smoothly  and  un- 
failingly, to  be  invaluable  to  tourists, 
and  to  keep  its  edge  in  all  climates. 
It  was  a  miserable  weakness,  no 
doubt,  on  my  part ;  but,  vexed  by  a 
succession  of  east  winds  and  bad 
razors,  I  bought  a  patent  axurite, 
and — as  they  say  of  other  patent 
remedies — a  single  application  was 
sufficient.  It  was  a  scarifier — nothing 
more  or  less.  It  took  off  small  patches 
of  the  outer  skin  (and  of  course 
what  beard  was  on  them),  and  cer- 
tainly put  an  end  to  all  other  shav- 
ing for  a  week.  I  don't  approve,  as 
I  said  before,  of  the  old  practice  of 
burning  all  great  discoverers ;  but  I 
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should  have  liked  to  have  put  those 
two  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
under  treatment  together  for  a 
month,  and  have  had  them  both 
shaved  every  morning  with  the  axu- 
rite, and  then  given  them  a  dose  of 
the  machine-made  coffee. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  it  may  be 
very  fairly  said,  that  if  a  man  is 
green  enough  to  be  induced,  by  any 
representations  of  seller  or  adver- 
tiser, to  make  his  coffee  with  a 
windlass  and  shave  himself  with  a 
stone,  the  only  verdict  he  can  ex- 
pect from  an  intelligent  jury  is, 
"served  him  right;"  but  look  at 
another  invention,  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  which  we  all  groan  more  or 
less,  but  which  very  few  have  the 
strength  of  mind  to  resist.  Has 
not  the  curse  of  steel  pens  swept 
over  the  land,  until  decent  hand- 
writing is  almost  unknown  1  Do 
not  ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hun- 
dred use  steel  pens,  and  has  more 
than  one  out  of  the  ninety-nine  the 
effrontery  to  say  he  can  write  with 
them  1  Lord  Palmerston  was  quite 
right — the  handwriting  of  this  ge- 
neration is  abominable ;  and  as  new 
improvements  in  steel  pens  go  on, 
that  of  the  next  will  be  worse.  The 
fine  Roman  hand  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  died  out ;  the  steel  can't 
do  it.  There  is  neither  grace  nor 
legibility  in  the  angular  scrawl  that 
prevails  now.  Open  any  parish  re- 
gister of  fifty  years  back,  and  see 
in  what  a  fine  legible  hand,  and  scho- 
lar-like, too,  in  most  cases,  the  par- 
son of  that  day  made  his  entries. 
Our  present  young  parson,  though 
he  took  a  first  class  at  Oxford,  and 
wears  a  most  correct  waistcoat, 
doesn't  do  it,  and  couldn't  do  it, 
if  his  benefit  of  clergy  depended  on 
it.  Even  the  overseers'  account  in 
the  parish  books,  which  you  may 
find  in  the  same  iron  chest,  wijl 
show  writing  of  a  similar  character. 
It  was  more  difficult,  perhaps,  in 
those  days  to  find  an  overseer  who 
could  write  at  all ;  but  those  who 
could  write,  wrote  far  better.  The 
first  downward  step  in  the  fall  of 
pens  was  the  introduction  of  a  ma- 
chine, now  happily  extinct,  called 
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a  pen-maker.  Of  course,  it  did 
not  make  pens  ;  but  you  could  con- 
vert the  thing  it  did  make  into  a 
tolerable  pen  by  the  ancient  process 
afterwards,  with  a  very  little  extra 
trouble,  so  that  it  was  rather  a 
success  for  a  patent  invention.  Even 
writing-masters,  from  laziness,  adopt 
the  miserable  substitute  that  comes 
to  them  ready-made  in  boxes  ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  art  of 
quill-pen  making — and  quite  an  art  it 
is — is  dying  out;  and  the  old  village 
schoolmaster,  who  could  mend  you 
a  bundle  of  real  pens  in  half-an-hour 
into  such  perfect  instruments  that 
it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  write 
your  name  with  them,  has  long  been 
superseded  by  a  certificated  cox- 
comb, who  impresses  upon  his  scho- 
lars that  pen  is  derived  from  penna, 
a  feather,  which  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  little  dirty  im- 
plement they  are  holding  in  their 
hands ;  according  to  a  modern  sys- 
tem of  instruction  which  goes  on 
what  is  called  the  rational  plan,  and 
which,  as  the  last  Educational  Ke- 
port  tells  us,  is  fast  driving  reading 
and  writing  out  of  the  field. 

In  those  dark  ages,  when  people 
wrote  with  good  pens,  they  had  also 
good  ink  and  good  paper.  It  is  the 
hardest  matter  in  the  world  to  get 
either  now.  Old  ink  used  to  be  made 
with  galls — at  least  we  remember 
that  great  authority,  Pinnock's  Cate- 
chism, taught  so.  What  they  make 
it  of  now  is  quite  impossible  to 
say ;  but  it  is  a  totally  different  and 
inferior  article.  Whether  the  little 
insects  have  taken  to  make  their 
gall-nuts  (for  there  were  millions  of 
them  on  the  young  oaks  last  sea- 
son) by  some  patent  machine,  which, 
of  course,  would  account  at  once  for 
deterioration  in  quality,  or  whether 
the  human  ink-makers  have  hit 
upon  some  "  valuable  substitute," 
certain  it  is  that  the  search  for  good 
ink  is  as  hopeless  as  the  pursuit  of 
the  philosopher's  stone.  So  it  is 
with  paper,  though  in  a  less  degree  ; 
they  tell  you  that  the  reason  is  that 
good  rags  are  scarce  in  the  market ; 
our  linen  has  all  become  calico,  and 
the  substitute  of  which  good  paper 
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is  to  be  made,  and  which  would  be 
a  real  public  blessing,  is  just  what 
our  modern  inventors  fail  to  find. 
For  the  curious  fact  is,  not  that  in 
these  cases  you  are  tempted  by  a 
cheap  article,  and  naturally  find  it 
bad,  but  that  the  good  article  ap- 
pears to  be  driven  out  of  the  mar- 
ket altogether,  and  the  old  quality 
is  not  to  be  had  even  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  old  price. 

It  must  not  be  rashly  concluded, 
because  I  fell  such  an  easy  victim 
to  some  of  these  delusive  contri- 
vances, that  in  my  maturer  years  I 
am  still  dragged  along  unresistingly 
with  the  march  of  invention.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  for  instance,  that  I 
still  possess  for  my  own  use  and 
that  of  my  friends,  a  corkscrew — I 
mean  a  real  corkscrew,  that  can 
draw  corks ;  not  one  of  those  com- 
plicated engines  with  cog-wheels 
and  levers,  which  merely  pretend  to 
draw  corks,  like  the  raven  in  JBar- 
naby  Rudge.  But  I  have  seen  an 
instrument  —  the  last  patent  in- 
vention— on  a  friend's  sideboard, 
which  was  most  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  render  the  drawing  of  a 
cork  impossible.  It  would  break 
it,  twist  it,  take  out  a  quarter  of  it 
and  leave  the  rest  in,  or  vice  vcrsd 
— or  come  out  itself  altogether  and 
leave  the  cork  behind,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  you  arranged 
it ;  but  draw  the  cork  fairly  was 
what  it  would  not  do.  The  patentee 
declared  that  it  could  be  used  with 
facility  by  "  ladies  and  children." 
What  should  ladies  and  children 
want  to  draw  corks  for  1  They 
could  use  it,  no  doubt,  and  with 
much  the  same  effect  as  anybody 
else ;  in  point  of  fact,  my  friend's 
children  always  did  use  it  whenever 
they  could  get  at  it,  thinking,  very 
naturally,  that  it  had  been  brought 
home  for  their  special  amusement, 
and  were  playing  at  drawing  corks 
all  day,  which  I  consider  was  a  very 
demoralising  recreation.  But  what, 
in  the  name  of  the  great  Fiddle- 
faddle,  does  a  man  want  with  a 
system  of  wheels  and  levers  for  so 
simple,  not  to  say  delightful,  an 
operation  as  drawing  a  cork  1  Did 
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you  ever  see  a  cork  worth  draw- 
ing that  you  couldn't  draw,  and 
wouldn't  feel  it  a  pleasure  so  to 
do,  with  the  good  old  implement  ] 
or,  at  the  very  worst,  can't  we  knock 
the  head  off  the  bottle  1  You  may 
take  it  from  me,  as  the  judges  say, 
that  there  are  very  few  corks  drawn 
in  that  house — if  it  be  a  lady's 
establishment  it  is  quite  proper  it 
should  be  so — where  the  host  pro- 
ceeds by  such  a  very  circumben- 
dibus route  to  the  operation.  A 
man  must  be  uncommonly  fond  of 
his  corks  who  is  so  delicate  about 
extracting  them.  Nor  did  I  ever 
invest  in  a  patented  convenience 
which  some  readers  may  remember, 
called  a  Reversible  Coat,  which  was 
to  be  a  portable  wardrobe  in  itself; 
one  side  waterproof,  to  be  worn 
when  it  rained,  and  the  other  of  ex- 
cellent broadcloth,  in  which  the 
wearer  was  to  make  his  appearance, 
upon  his  arrival  at  his  journey's 
end,  as  spruce  as  if  he  had  just 
walked  out  of  his  dressing-room. 
That  garment  did  not  meet  with 
any  large  share  of  public  patronage. 
It  was  understood  that  the  only  un- 
fortunate individual  who  tried  it, 
having  reversed  the  wetted  side, 
and  sat  through  a  very  long  morn- 
ing call,  looking  perfectly  dry  and 
comfortable,  has  paid  the  penalty 
of  that  one  false  appearance  as  a 
rheumatic  cripple  ever  since. 

One  class  of  inventors  there  is, 
unhappily  fast  increasing  upon  us, 
which  would  have  justified  any 
amount  of  persecution  which  could 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  in  the  ages  which  we  call  bar- 
barous, and  which  do  seem  to  come 
direct  from  the  fountain  of  evil.  It 
is  those  which  profess  to  give  you 
all  the  good  things  under  the  sun 
without  trouble,  and  at  no  expense 
worth  mentioning — asking  you  to 
believe  that  certain  clever  impostors 
have  reduced  the  essence  of  nature 
into  powders,  and  can  sell  them, 
out  of  pure  love  to  mankind,  at  a 
mere  trifle  per  box.  Does  your 
linen  wear  out  at  a  very  unaccount- 
able rate1?  Depend  upon  it,  your 
washerwoman  has  got  a  miraculous 
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powder,  which  contains  in  itself, 
extracted  and  compressed  (perhaps 
from  the  dust  of  departed  washer- 
women), all  the  virtues  of  good 
honest  scrubbing  at  a  tithe  of  the 
cost.  Are  you  staying  for  a  few 
days  with  some  hospitable  friend 
in  the  country,  over  whose  farm 
you  have  been  content  to  .march 
with  him,  propitiated  by  the  usual 
excellence  of  his  butter ;  and  do  you 
find  put  upon  your  plate  at  break- 
fast, upon  this  last  visit,  something 
which  at  the  first  glance  you  take 
for  some  unknown  foreign  prepar- 
ation 1  It  is  butter,  nevertheless. 
You  stumble  on  in  great  confusion 
with  your  usual  panegyric  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  dairy  arrange- 
ments, which  has  hitherto  burst 
from  your  lips  in  all  honesty,  and 
the  recitation  of  which  you  had 
already  begun ;  and  the  excellent 
lady  who  is  making  tea  accepts  thef 
compliment,  with  the  explanation, 
that  the  product  which  you  are  now 
hesitating  how  to  dispose  of  with 
any  decency,  was  "  made  in  two 
minutes "  that  very  morning :  "  you 
put  a  powder  into  the  churn,"  &c., 
&c.,  and  it  is  "  such  a  saving  of 
labour  to  the  dairy  woman. "  You 
don't  like  to  quote  Scripture  loosely, 
yet  it  would  seem  to  you  scarcely 
irreverent  to  observe,  that  if  the 
rule  of  the  great  economy  was  that 
man  should  "  eat  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,"  much  more  would  it 
probably  apply  to  butter  ;  and  that 
this  simplification  of  nature's  pro- 
cesses is  likely,  even  from  a  priori 
reasoning,  to  prove  a  very  question- 
able success  ;  while  you  have  a 
strong  argument  on  the  same  side 
from  facts  in  the  nasty  mess  before 
you.  Taking  advantage  of  an  un- 
observed moment,  you  offer  a  large 
lump  on  a  bit  of  toast  to  Floss,  who 
sits  up  begging  at  your  side  ;  but 
Floss,  a  spaniel  of  great  taste  and 
discernment,  has  given  up  butter 
since  the  patent  manufacture  was 
introduced ;  so  there  it  lies  on  your 
plate  all  breakfast-time  in  dreadful 
evidence  of  your  hypocrisy.  There 
is  another  of  these  miraculous  pow- 
ders, which,  unless  some  timely 
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amendment  is  made  in  the  Poisons 
Act,  and  a  clause  inserted  to  em- 
brace it  specially,  threatens,  if  I 
may  so  express  it — for  indignation 
makes  us  poetical,  says  the  Roman 
satirist — to  turn  the  staff  of  life 
into  a  broken  reed,  piercing  the 
hand  (it  should  be  the  stomach, 
but  that  spoils  the  metaphor)  that 
leans  on  it.  To  the  adulterations  of 
bread  we  are  all  pretty*  well  ac- 
customed. Heaven  only  knows, 
(though,  in  truth,  such  knowledge 
comes  rather  from  the  other  quarter) 
what  we  eat,  or  what  we  do  not  eat, 
in  the  baker's  loaf.  To  the  unfor- 
tunate man  who  has  just  made  a 
London  breakfast,  Dr  Hassall's  re- 
velations must  almost  serve  as  an 
emetic.  Bones,  beans,  alum,  plaster 
of  Paris,  with  a  miserable  modicum 
of  flour  of  wheat !  Well  may  the 
London  boys  call  the  small  new- 
made  loaf  a  "twopenny  buster." 
A  sensitive  person  would  burst 
sometimes  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
eating.  But  of  all  these,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  are  in  a  certain  sense 
bond  fide  adulterations.  The  per- 
petrators have  the  grace  to  deny 
them  flatly;  and  no  baker  who  has 
any  sense  of  professional  decency 
advertises  alum  as  an  attractive 
speciality  of  his  establishment. 
But  $iere  is  an  invention  called 
Baking  Powder.  It  is  to  supersede 
yeast,  and  remove  all  those  diffi- 
culties complained  of  by  inefficient 
housekeepers.  It  is  a  very  painful 
subject,  for  it  has  destroyed  my 
faith  in  home-made  bread.  I  know 
ladies  who  boast  of  it,  openly  and 
shamelessly.  In  how  many  fami- 
lies it  is  used  secretly  I  am  afraid 
to  think.  It  is  impossible,  in  prac- 
tice, to  ask  every  mistress  of  a 
family,  on  whom  you  depend  for 
the  time  for  wholesome  food,  in  the 
searching  formula  of  Mrs  Wedlake 
before  named,  "  Do  you  use  Baking 
Powder  yet]"  and  it  poisons  all 
one's  innocent  enjoyment  to  fancy 
you  detect  it  in  the  delusive  hot 
rolls  and  buttered  cakes  of  which 
you  thought  you  knew  the  whole 
manufacture  to  be  above  suspicion. 
Fortunately  it  has  an  aroma  which 
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is  seldom  mistaken.  The  same  in- 
ventor has  also  a  preparation  which 
he  declares  is  "  Instantaneous  De- 
struction to  Insect  Life."  It  is 
merely  the  Baking  Powder,  of 
course,  under  another  name.  TJutt 
would  kill  anything,  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  take  enough  of  it.  There 
is  another  patent  compound,  also 
in  powder,  of  which  I  would  not 
even  write  the  name  (if  I  could 
remember  it),  lest  I  should  contri- 
bute to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
such  an  abomination.  Enough  that 
every  ounce  of  it  professes  to  con- 
tain "the  virtues  of  twelve  eggs" 
(addled).  I  have  never  eaten  cus- 
tard since  I  saw  the  advertisement. 
But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  hos- 
pitable matrons  whom  you  have 
known  so  long,  otherwise  well- 
meaning  women,  should  be  thus  at 
the  mercy  of  improvements  where 
everything  was  so  good  before. 
One  lady  drove  me  from  her  house 
long  ago,  to  her  eternal  loss,  by 
the  use  of  gelatine ;  another  by  the 
patent  brandy.  When  a  woman 
even  deliberates  upon  these  things 
she  is  lost — so  far  as  my  society  is 
concerned — irreclaimably. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  reasons 
why  it  seems  to  me,  there  being  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  new  infu- 
sion of  the  barbarian  element  into 
European  society,  that  a  "Society 
for  the  better  prevention  of  Inven- 
tions and  Discoveries"  might  put 
in  a  fair  claim  for  public  support. 
Even  some  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries seem  to  have  been  strong 
in  the  elements  of  evil.  What  a 
world  of  unpleasantness  would  have 
been  saved  to  us  here  in  England 
if  Columbus  had  never  discovered 
America !  It  is  a  great  question 
whether  cotton  (or  even  tobacco) 
has  been  anything  like  an  equiva- 
lent. It  is  only  very  impatient 
people,  like  Alexander,  who  want 
new  worlds.  The  worst  of  the  in- 
ventive principle  is,  that  it  never 
knows  when  to  stop.  Archimedes, 
not  satisfied  with  puzzling  school- 
boys with  his  forty-seventh  pro- 
position, would  have  coolly  pitched 
the  whole  creation  into  a  vacuum  (if 
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lie  could  only  have  found  a  place 
to  stand  on,  which  fortunately  he 
did  not)  just  to  show  his  power  of 
leverage.  Does  any  one  wonder, 
after  that,  to  find  the  world  fight- 
ing very  shy  of  natural  philo- 
sophers 1  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
good,  as  was  before  observed,  in 
the  instinct  which  shows  itself  ori- 
ginally in  all  nations,  to  consider 
such  people  as  knowing  more  than 
they  ought ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
encouraged,  in  a  modified  form,  in 
our  own  generation.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  for  any  sudden  reaction, 
but  shall  be  content  for  the  present 
with  a.  pause  in  this  mad  race  after 
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inconveniences,  confident  that  when 
society  has  a  little  time  to  think,  it 
will  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  in 
our  preparations  to  make  this  jour- 
ney of  life  as  easily  and  as  pleasant- 
ly as  we  can,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  proceed — 
one  is,  to  cram  your  portmanteaus 
and  imperials  with  every  article  that 
can  and  cannot  be  wanted,  and  take 
with  you  as  many  useless  servants 
as  you  can  afford,  and  find  yourself 
hampered  by  these  aids  to  travel- 
ling at  every  stage  ;  and  the  other, 
to  shoulder  your  knapsack,  packed 
on  homoeopathic  principles,  and  go 
where  you  will,  a  free  man. 


THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 


AFTER  long  delay,  doubtless  very 
trying  to  the  patience  of  all  con- 
cerned, but  not  greater  than  any 
one  knowing  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  might  have 
reasonably  anticipated,  the  orders 
for  the  "  amalgamation  "  of  the  old 
local  armies  of  India  with  the  Line 
have  been  officially  notified  in  the 
Gazette.  And  we  have  now  before 
us,  in  those  orders  issued  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  Council,  suffi- 
cient information  to  guide  us  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  general 
scope  and  tendency  of  the  measure. 
Some  details  of  the  scheme  are,  as 
we  write,  still  subjects  of  reference 
between  the  two  Governments ;  but 
even  these  reserved  questions  will 
probably  have  undergone  final  solu- 
tion before  this  number  of  Maga 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 

We  make  no  premature  announce- 
ment, therefore,  when  we  say  that 
the  Indian  army  is  now  dead.  It 
lives  only  in  the  traditions  of  the 
service  and  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. A  little  while  ago,  when  argu- 
ments and  apologies  were  sought  to 
justify  the  destruction  of  an  insti- 


tution but  recently  so  lusty  and  full 
of  life — so  honourable,  and  so  ho- 
noured— it  was  the  fashion  with 
speakers  and  writers  of  a  certain 
class  to  traduce  the  character  of  the 
Indian  army,  and  to  declare  that 
not  only  had  the  "faithful  sepoy" 
become  a  rebel  and  a  murderer,  but 
that  the  European  soldier  had  de- 
veloped into  a  rioter  and  a  mu- 
tineer, and  that  the  European  offi- 
cers of  the  Avhole  Indian  arnjy  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  wanting  in 
discipline  and  in  the  power  of  com- 
mand. But  this  cry,  having  served 
its  purpose,  is  now,  it  seems,  per- 
mitted to  die  away  into  occasional 
indistinct  mutterings  not  of  a  very 
complimentary  character,  but  still 
not  broadly  condemnatory  of  the 
whole  service.  The  justificatory 
plea  has  subsided  into  a  vague  ex- 
pression of  compassion,  indicating 
that  the  old  local  army  may  have 
had  its  uses,  and  may  have  been 
not  wholly  without  merit,  but  that 
its  day  had  gone  by,  and  that  its 
death  was  only  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  extinction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  had  called  it  into 
existence.  But  it  is  not  after  this 
fashion  that  such  an  institution  as 
the  old  local  army  of  India  ought  to 
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be  suffered  to  go  out  like  a  candle 
that  lias  burnt  down  to  the  socket. 
We  all  deplore  the  great  madness 
of  1857,  than  which,  so  far  as  it 
went,  nothing  could  have  been 
worse.  It  was  assuredly  a  terrible 
blot  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  In- 
dian army;  but,  at  worst,  it  was 
only  the  rebellion  of  a  part  of  that 
army.  It  is  common  to  write 
and  to  speak  of  the  outbreak  as 
if  the  whole  army  had  violently 
thrown  off  its  allegiance,  and  given 
itself  up  to  the  wild  delights  of 
rapine  and  murder.  But  consider- 
ing the  infectious  character  of  this 
disease  of  mutiny — how  the  evil 
influence  runs,  as  it  were,  like  a  fine 
electric  fluid,  from  link  to  link  of 
the  great  chain — it  is  subject  of  ad- 
miration that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Indian  army  remained,  through- 
out all  that  troubled  period,  true  to 
its  alien  masters.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  even  some  of  those 
rebellious  regiments,  which  died  at 
last  in  such  fiery  convulsions,  had 
years  and  years,  perhaps  nearly  a 
century,  of  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vice written  down  to  their  credit  in 
the  military  annals  of  our  Indian 
empire.  Let  us  not  forget  this. 
Dear  old  Jack  Sepoy  has  become 
in  men's  minds  only  an  accursed 
Pandy.  But  is  this  reproach  to 
last  for  ever?  In  the  history  of 
many  civilised  nations  there  is  to 
be  found  an  exceptional  period  of 
delirium — a  reign  of  terror — when 
the  worst  atrocities  were  committed 
under  the  influence  of  irrepressible 
excitement,  and  men  for  a  time  be- 
came brute  beasts,  delighting  in 
the  savage  slaughter  of  their  kind. 
But  these  excesses,  which  have 
not  fallen  short,  in  their  cruelty 
and  their  wickedness,  of  the  hor- 
rors with  which  the  memory  of 
the  last  days  of  the  regular  native 
army  of  India  is  burdened,  have 
not  stamped  an  abiding  disgrace 
on  the  nations  which  perpetrated 
them.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
brief  paroxysms'of  insanity,  entirely 
of  an  abnormal  or  exceptional  kind ; 
and  the  nation  itserf,  returning  to 
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its  former  amenities,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  resume  its  old  place  among 
the  recognised  civilisations  of  the 
world.  Is  the  sepoy,  then,  never  to 
have  absolution]  Is  his  "previous 
good  character"  to  go  for  nothing? 
Take  him  for  all  and  all,  he  has 
been  a  good  soldier  and  a  faithful 
servant.  The  sepoy  army  of  the 
East  India  Company  won  its  laurels 
upon  many  a  hard -fought  field. 
Even  in  the  days  of  its  fidelity 
there  were  writers  who  declared 
that  all  our  victories  in  India  had 
been  gained  by  the  royal  army; 
but  we  have  not  so  read  history. 
Not  only  are  our  old  sepoy  regi- 
ments ever  to  be  found,  in  the 
annals  of  Eastern  warfare,  fighting 
side  by  side  with  our  English 
troops,  bearing  like  privations  and 
encountering  like  dangers,  but 
many  great  military  exploits,  which 
have  contributed  largely  to  the 
progress  of  our  empire,  have  been 
achieved  by  the  unaided  gallantry 
of  the  Company's  native  troops. 
From  the  days  of  Arcot  and 
Clive  to  those  of  Meeanee  and 
Napier,  they  may  be  seen  doing 
and  suffering  with  and  for  their 
European  comrades,  dying  with 
them  as  faithfully  and  as  resolutely 
as  if  they  had  served  a  master  of 
the  same  colour  and  the  same  creed. 
Wherever  English  troops  have  gone 
in  India  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
they  too  have  gone ;  and  there  are 
pages  of  history  in  which  it  is  re- 
corded that  they  have  gone  beyond 
them,  and  done  what  they  could 
not  do.  Why,  then,  should  we  now 
revile  them?  Truly,  they  were 
good  soldiers  in  their  day.  We 
may  sneer  at  the  faithful  sepoy  as 
at  one  of  the  delusions  of  the  past. 
But  it  was  not  a  delusion;  Jack 
Sepoy  was  not  an  impostor.  If 
there  be  anything  to  be  sneered  at, 
it  is  the  preposterous  notion  that 
he  has  been  for  a  century  or  so 
veiling  his  hatred  and  biding  his 
time;  that  he  assumed  a  mask  of 
fidelity  only  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  coming  vengeance  more 
terrible  and  more  crushing;  that 
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his  only  object  was  that  we  should 
"lay  our  sleeping  lives  up  in  his 
arms,"  and  that  we  should  perish 
thus  naked  and  defenceless.  We 
have  somewhere  seen  the  case  of 
the  sepoy  likened  to  that  of  the 
young  tiger,  which,  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined and  fed  regularly  on  mild 
unexciting  food,  couched  by  the 
fireside  of  its  English  master,  had 
licked  the  hand  that  cherished  it 
as  tamely  as  any  domestic  animal, 
until  it  chanced  that  the  beast's 
rough  tongue  broke  the  tender  skin, 
and  then  it  growled  as  it  had  never 
growled  before,  and  sprang  upon 
the  man,  for  it  had  tasted  blood. 
There  is  much  that  is  pertinent  in 
this  similitude,  for  it  is  as  much 
the  nature  of  the  Indian  army  to 
mutiny,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  tiger 
to  delight  in  blood.  But  the  tiger 
was  not  an  impostor.  It  kissed  the 
hand  that  fed  it  in  unfeigned 
gratitude  and  fidelity,  for  its  na- 
tural propensities  had  for  a  time 
been  kept  in  abeyance  by  gentle 
treatment,  and  by  mild  food  given 
at  regular  intervals,  so  that  the 
animal  never  knew  hunger.  And 
thus  for  a  century  we  kept  in  abey- 
ance the  natural  propensities  of  the 
Indian  soldier  by  kindly  treatment 
and  regular  pay,  until  in  an  unhappy 
moment  he  tasted  blood,  and  then 
he  fell  upon  his  master.  But  every 
English  officer  who  has  served 
with  the  native  sepoy  knows  right 
well  that  he  had  many  good  and 
noble  traits  of  character,  that  he 
was  faithful  to  his  employers,  that 
he  did,  when  well  treated,  love  his 
English  captain ;  and  there  are  few 
who  do  not  believe  that,  if  trusted 
again,  he  would  be  true  again,  and 
that  the  wickedness  of  the  lasjb  few 
years  was  but  a  passing  madness, 
which  it  may  take  another  century 
to  excite  again  into  the  same  ter- 
rible activity.  There  are  old  sepoy 
officers,  who,  having  left  India 
before  the  mutiny  with  strong  feel- 
ings of  attachment  towards  their 
old  followers,  can  scarcely  believe 
that  all  this  sad  history  is  anything 
but  a  fearful  dream. 


But  whilst  we  thus  deprecate  the 
practice  of  suffering  the  evil  done  by 
the  sepoys  to  live  after  them,  and 
of  interring  their  good  deeds  with 
their  bones,  we  admit  that  the 
events  of  1857-58  clearly  indicated 
the  expediency  of  diminishing  the 
native  army's  power  for  evil  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  European  troops.  To  hold 
India  with  European  troops  alone 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for,  if 
feasible,  the  country  would  not 
have  been  worth  holding  upon  such 
terms.  But  that  there  should  be, 
after  such  a  terrible  warning,  at  all 
times  in  the  country  a  larger  per- 
manent body  of  European  troops, 
was  only  a  necessary  deduction  from 
th.e  great  fact  of  the  mutiny.  The 
most  obvious  remedy,  in  such  a 
case,  was  the  extension  of  the  local 
European  army.  The  Company 
had  maintained,  in  each  of  the 
Presidencies  of  India,  some  regi- 
ments of  European  infantry,  and, 
after  the  breaking-out  of  the  mutiny, 
some  regiments  of  European  cavalry 
had  been  raised.  A  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  force  in 
India  being  needed,  the  most  natu- 
ral suggestion  was  that  the  local 
European  army  should  be  increased, 
not  that  more  general-service  regi- 
ments should  be  sent  to  India,  to  be 
recalled  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  Imperial  authorities.  Indeed, 
it  was  owing  to  the  pressing  require- 
ments of  the  Imperial  Government 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  India 
was  so  denuded  of  European  troops ; 
and  not  the  least  pregnant  lesson 
taught  by  the  mutiny,  was  that 
which  inculcated  the  danger  of 
placing  the  military  resources  of 
India  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, at  the  disposal  of  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  War  Office.  But 
nothing  is  plainer  now  than  that 
the  local  Indian  army  was  doomed, 
from  the  very  first,  in  high  places, 
and  that  all  inquiry  was  a  mere  pre- 
tence. At  first  we  used  to  hear  of 
the  "  Reorganisation"  of  the  Indian 
army,  then  the  word  "Amalgama- 
tion "  became  6ne  of  general  accept- 
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ance,  and  now  we  rather  speak  of 
the  absorption  or  extinction  of  the 
Indian  army  than  of  anything  more 
remote  from  the  actual  fact.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  have  been  more 
significant  than  the  course  which 
the  so-called  inquiry  took.  There 
was  at  first  some  show  of  an  inves- 
tigation with  respect  to  the  best 
means  of  reconstructing  the  old 
local  army  of  India,  but  this  soon 
shaded  off  into  an  examination  of 
the  question  of  amalgamation  or  no 
amalgamation  ;  and  that  settled 
upon  the  most  approved  Horse 
Guards  principle,  the  inquiry,  after 
considerable  loss  of  time,  reached 
the  point  at  which,  with  such  fore- 
gone conclusions,  it  might  have 
legitimately  commenced, — namely, 
a  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
absorbing  the  local  army  of  India 
into  the  Line — of  swallowing  up  the 
old  establishment  of  the  Company. 
Fortunately  for  the  promoters  of 
this  great  scheme  of  extinction,  an 
event  occurred,  at  an  opportune 
moment,  which  greatly  strengthened 
their  hands.  By  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  authorities,  on  the 
transfer  of  the  old  Company's  army 
to  the  Crown,  just  cause  of  offence 
was  given  to  the  European  soldiery 
of  the  local  regiments,  and  they 
stood  for  their  rights  with  a  ten- 
acity which  was  considered  more 
demonstrative  of  their  resolution 
as  men  than  of  their  discipline  as 
soldiers.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged nowadays  that  they  had  very 
much  the  best  of  the  argument ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  said  that 
the  justice  of  their  claims  has  since 
been  practically  acknowledged  by 
the  course  which  has  now  been 
adopted  on  the  extinction  of  the 
local  army.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  logical  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  old  Company's  Euro- 
peans hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
local  army.  Whatever  the  real  feel- 
ings which  were  entertained,  the 
real  conclusions  which  were  arrived 
at,  there  were  many  who  were  glad 
to  cite  what  they  called  the  Euro- 
pean mutiny  as  an  evidence  of  the 
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necessity  of  maintaining  only  a 
single  army,  subject  to  one  undi- 
vided authority.  The  tendency  of 
the  argument,  as  we  demonstrated 
in  a  former  paper,  was  altogether  in 
an  opposite  direction.  But  there 
was  something  plausible  in  the  pre- 
text, and  many  who  were  in  search 
of  an  excuse  for  shifting  their 
ground,  who  had  declared  against 
the  expediency  of  amalgamation, 
and  subsequently  found  the  incon- 
venience of  the  declaration,  saw  in 
this  outbreak  an  apology  for  tergi- 
versation, and  ratted  without  re- 
morse. From  that  time  all  doubt 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  local  army  was 
at  an  end.  A  bill  was  hurried 
through  Parliament  nominally  for 
the  suspension  of  enlistment ;  and  a 
committee  of  officers  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme  of  amalgama- 
tion. Then  the  India  Office  took 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  members 
of  the  Indian  Council  declared  their 
views  ;  and  some  at  least  are  known 
'  to  have  drawn  up  protests,  weighty 
in  fact  and  solid  in  argument, 
against  the  extinction  of  the  local 
character  of  the  Indian  army.  But 
as  far  as  practical  results  were  con- 
cerned, they  might  as  well  have 
endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the 
East  India  Company  itself.  The 
Secretary  of  State  sent  out  his 
orders  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  giving  that  authority  certain 
powers  of  ..modification  and  adapta- 
tion j  and  the  Governor-General, 
calling  in  the  aid  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  experienced  officers  with 
as  little  delay  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected,  perfected  and  published 
the  scheme. 

Little  as  we  can  see  to  justify  the 
measure  as  a  whole,  we  cheerfully 
admit  that  all  possible  praise  is  due 
to  those  who  have  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  its  de- 
tails. People  spoke  at  one  time  some- 
what loosely  of  the  "  amalgamation 
scheme,"  as  though  the  business 
were  as  easily  accomplished  as  the 
amalgamation  of  water  and  whisky 
in  a  glass  of  toddy.  But  the  ex- 
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perienced  few  knew  well  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  task,  and  the  result 
has  shown  that  they  have  not  been 
exaggerated.  That  those  difficulties 
have  been  even  partially  surmounted 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  executive. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion on  all  sides  to  admit  that,  the 
measure  having  been  once  decreed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  the 
Indian  authorities  both  in  England 
and  India  did  their  best  to  carry  it 
out  in  the  manner  most  beneficial 
to  the  State,  and  least  injurious  to 
individual  interests.  But  it  was 
not  possible  to  carry  it  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
scheme,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
hear  that  many  have  been  injuri- 
ously affected  by  its  application  to 
their  particular  circumstances  and 
positions. 

Indeed,  as  we  proceed  to  sketch 
out  a  rough  outline  of  the  scheme, 
it  will  be  apparent  to  every  reader 
that  this  was  almost  a  necessity. 
The  question  of  the  soldiers  was 
disposed  of  with  comparative  ease. 
There  was  a  large  reduction  of  the 
native  army,  and  the  European 
soldiery  of  the  local  army  were  in- 
vited to  volunteer  into  the  line, 
bounty-money  being  paid  to  them 
as  the  price  of  the  transfer.  Of 
course,  the  greater  number  were 
only  too  glad  to  receive  this  bonus, 
and  to  live  in  a  continual  state  of 
intoxication  until  it  was  all  spent ; 
the  rest  were  content  to  take  their 
discharge.  It  cannot  be  said,  then, 
that  any  injustice  was  done  to  them. 
With  respect  to  the  native  troops, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the  Ben- 
gal army  provided  for  themselves 
by  mutinying.  In  Madras  and 
Bombay  the  strength  of  the  native 
armies  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced; but  as  every  regiment,  as 
soon  as  enlistment  is  supended,  very 
rapidly  reduces  itself,  and  as  pains 
have  been  taken  in  every  case  of 
disbandment  to  render  it  as  little 
injurious  as  possible  to  the  dis- 
charged sepoy,  we  may  hope  that 
the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon 
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deserving  men  has  been  very  small. 
But  the  case  of  the  officers  of  the 
old  local  army  of  India  is  of  a  much 
more  complicated  character.  To 
realise  the  idea  of  a  body  of  effec- 
tive officers,  you  must  presuppose 
the  existence  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  regiments  to  provide  commands 
of  different  degrees  for  them.  But 
here  the  regiments  were  gone,  and 
for  a  large  number  of  the  officers 
there  was  actually  no  employment. 
How,  then,  were  they  to  be  provided 
for?  The  great  difficulty  of  "amal- 
gamation" lay  in  the  solution  of  that 
question. 

With  respect  to  the  Artillery  and 
the  Engineer  regiments  of  the  three 
Presidencies,  the  course  of  procedure 
was  comparatively  easy.  It  was  de- 
termined that  they  should  become 
component  parts  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineers,  but  that  the 
existing  establishments,  although 
reorganised  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  the  royal  army,  should  be 
maintained  in  their  integrity,  and 
that  promotion  should  go  on  as  here- 
tofore in  the  several  regiments — 
every  officer  attached  to  them  under 
the  old  system  retaining  his  status, 
but  all  future  appointments  being 
made  to  the  general  body  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  or  Engineers.  The 
old  Indian  corps  will  thus  in  course 
of  time  die  out.  Meanwhile  the 
tendency  of  reorganisation  on  the 
European  model,  is  to  confer  on 
officers  of  the  old  Indian  Artillery 
and  Engineer  regiments  some  im- 
mediate benefits  in  the  way  of  ac- 
celerated promotion ;  but  to  entail 
upon  them,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  higher  commands,  some 
deterioration  of  prospective  advan- 
tages. On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  not  much  room  for  com- 
plaint. We  are  not  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  these  regiments 
have  volunteered  almost  bodily  for 
the  royal  service;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  we  understand  that,  when 
ordered  to  serve  out  of  India,  the 
period  of  service  in  Europe  or  the 
colonies,  or  in  whatsoever  country 
they  may  be  posted,  will  "count 
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for  pension  "  just  as  if  it  had  been 
spent  in  the  Indian  Presidency. 

But  with  respect  to  the  large  body 
of  officers  originally  attached  to  the 
old  Company's  infantry  and  cavalry 
regiments,  the  difficulty  was  of  a 
very  serious  kind.  Not  only  had  a 
considerable  number  of  their  regi- 
ments been  actually  swept  away,  but 
those  which  remained  were,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  reconstructed  on  a 
system  which  contemplated  the  em- 
ployment with  them  only  of  a  much 
smaller  body  of  officers  than  had 
been  attached  to  the  regular  native 
corps  under  the  old  regime.  The 
local  European  regiments  were  to 
be  assimilated  to  the  Line,  and  ab- 
sorbed into  the  regular  army  of  the 
Crown ;  but  the  remaining  native 
regiments  were  to  be  fashioned  on 
the  Irregular  system,  and  to  each 
of  them  only  six  European  officers 
were  to  be  attached.  The  officering 
of  the  new  Line  regiments  absorbed 
only  a  small  number  of  field-officers, 
captains,  and  subalterns ;  and  for 
the  rest  there  remained  nothing  but 
the  Staff  or  retirement.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  Staff,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  new  scheme  of 
amalgamation  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  gigantic  Staff 
corps,  the  royal  warrant  for  which 
was  published  some  time  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  plan.  The  officers 
attached  to  the  new  Irregular  native 
regiments  were  to  be  accounted  as 
on  the  Stan7 — so  that  the  means  of 
absorbing  the  effective  officers  of 
the  old  Indian  army  were  limited 
to  the  new  Line  regiments,  and  to 
the  new  Staff  corps. 

Such,  in  rough  outline,  is  the 
scheme  of  what  is  called  amalgama- 
tion. We  may  proceed  now  to  ren- 
der it  more  intelligible  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  by  supplying  a  few  details. 
Firstly,  then,  with  respect  to  the  new 
Staff  corps;  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
it  was  at  once  the  commonest  and 
the  loudest  complaint  against  the 
old  Indian  army,  that  its  regiments 
were  drained  of  their  officers  to 
supply  the  numerous  Staff  appoint- 
ments, one  of  which  every  regi- 
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mental  officer  was  eager  to  obtain. 
Who  would  voluntarily  continue  to 
command  a  company  of  sepoys  in 
some  remote  out-station,  if  he  could 
be  invested  with  almost  regal  power 
as  political  agent  at  some  native 
court,  or  could  reside  in  a  good 
house  and  enjoy  good  society  at 
Calcutta  as  a  member  of  some  well- 
salaried  department1?  The  desire 
to  escape  from  regimental  duty  was 
so  natural  that  no  one  can  reason- 
ably condemn  it.  But  the  result 
was  not,  on  that  account,  the  less 
injurious  to  the  public  service.  Not 
that  the  regiments  were  thus  left 
under-officered,  for  we  are  now  about 
to  attach  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  officers  to  our  native  corps,  but 
because  the  Staff  system  drained 
the  regiments  of  their  best  officers, 
and  the  remainder -were  continually 
hankering  after  detached  employ- 
ment, and  taking  little  interest  in 
their  regimental  duties.  To  obviate 
this  state  of  things,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  a  large  number  of 
Indian  officers,  a  Staff  corps  has 
been  established,  the  members  of 
which  will  not  be  borne  on  the 
strength  of  any  other  regiments, 
but  will  rise  by  length  of  service 
in  the  corps  itself.  Of  this  Staff 
corps  the  officers  of  the  native  regi- 
ments are  to  be  members.  They 
are  to  be  selected,  on  account  of 
especial  qualifications,  just  as  the 
officers  of  Irregular  corps  were  se- 
lected under  the  old  system.  Re- 
gimental employment  with  native 
corps  will  thus  become  an  object  of 
ambition,  and  every  regiment  will 
henceforth,  at  all  times,  be  officered 
up  to  its  appointed  strength.  This 
is  a  manifest  improvement  upon  the 
old  system.  Our  native  regiments 
did  not  want  many,  but  they  want- 
ed good,  officers — men  who  would 
take  a  pride  in  their  corps,  and 
never  desire  to  leave  it  for  other 
employment;  and  such  men  they 
will  have,  now  that  to  be  attached 
to  a  native  regiment  is  to  be  a  Staff 
officer,  with  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  the  Staff. 

Besides  these,  the  Staff  will  in- 
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elude  all  the  different  departments 
heretofore  known  under  that  com- 
prehensive title — as  the  Political 
Department,  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, &c. — the  corps  being 
divided  into  three  parts,  entirely 
independent  of  each  other,  for  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  and  Bombay.  All  pre- 
sent incumbents  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  such  incumbency ;  and,  so  far, 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
We  believe  that  nothing  could  be 
much  fairer  than  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  patronage  in  India 
under  the  old  system,  and  that 
the  men  who  now  hold  offices  on 
the  Staff — who  are  in  political  or 
civil  employment,  or  attached  to 
Irregular  corps — are  men  who  have 
fairly  earned  the  distinction  by 
their  high  character  and  superior 
attainments.  But  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  the  same  confidence 
with  respect  to  the  future.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  candidates  for 
Staff  employment  in  India  were  the 
proteges  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, from  whom  they  received 
their  first  appointments,  and  it  very 
rarely  happened  that  the  dispensers 
of  patronage  in  India  had  any  espe- 
cial interest  in  them.  They  went 
to  India  to  spend  their  lives  in  In- 
dia; they  went  because  an  Indian 
career  had  been  marked  out  for 
them — not  to  spend  a  few  years  in  a 
lucrative  appointment,  and  then  to 
hurry  home  again.  It  was  felt  that 
men  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  were  those  best  entitled 
to  share  the  special  advantages  of 
Indian  service;  and  on  this  and 
other  accounts,  appointments  on  the 
general  Staff,  except  in  specified  ex- 
ceptional instances,  were  not  given 
to  officers  of  the  royal  service,  who 
were  in  India  merely  as  birds  of 
passage. 

But  henceforth  the  Staff  corps  is 
to  be  open  to  the  whole  British 
army.  The  conditions  of  an  ap- 
pointment are,  that  the  officer  must 
have  served  three  years  with  a  regi- 
ment, two  of  which  must  have  been 
in  India ;  and  that  he  must  have 
passed  the  prescribed  examination 
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in  Hindoostani.  The  selection %  of 
officers  for  the  Staff  will  rest  with 
the  Governments  of  India;  but  "no 
officer  serving  with  any  regiment "  is 
to  be  detached  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
The  language  of  the  general  order 
announcing  the  formation  of  the 
Staff  corps,  leaves  us  in  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  such  appointments  are 
to  be  restricted  to  officers  whose 
regiments  are  in  India  at  the  time 
of  appointment.  If  this  be  the  in- 
tention, as  it  clearly  ought  to  be, 
it  is  not  set  forth  in  the  clauses 
(Nos.  79-80  et  seq.)  of  the  general 
order  prescribing  the  conditions  of 
appointment  to  the  Staff  corps.  As 
far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  officer  who  may  have 
served  two  years  in  India  at  any 
former  period  of  his  career,  and 
who  has  got  up  the  necessary 
"cram"  in  Hindoostani,  from  slip- 
ping out  of  Aldershott  or  the  Cur- 
ragh  into  some  responsible  office 
in  India.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  his  appointment  to 
the  Staff  corps  is  only  on  "  proba- 
tion ; "  that  he  serves,  as  it  were, 
experimentally,  and  that,  if  the  ex- 
periment be  not  satisfactory  to  his 
employers,  he  may  be  remanded  to 
his  regiment,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  is  still  to  be  borne  dur- 
ing this  year  of  probation.  But  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  only  in  cases 
of  very  signal  incapacity  or  glaring 
misconduct  that  authority  of  this 
kind  will  be  exercised  by  Govern- 
ment. And  even  if  the  officer 
from  Aldershott  or  the  Curragh 
should  be  a  man  of  striking  capa- 
city, we  should  still  look  upon  his 
appointment  as  highly  objection- 
able ;  not  merely  because  he  would 
be  wanting  in  local  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  because  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  Staff  would  dishearten 
those  who  have  been  endeavouring 
to  earn  promotion  of  this  kind  by 
service  on  the  spot.  Under  any 
circumstances,  we  are  never  likely 
to  see  again,  in  India,  men  like  the 
officers  of  the  old  Company's  army 
— with  no  thought  beyond  India, 
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proud  of  their  Indian  service,  and 
desiring  no  better  inheritance  for 
their  children  ;  men  who  laid  their 
bones  in  the  soil,  or  perhaps  lived 
to  welcome  their  grandsons  to  the 
scenes  of  their  own  triumphs.  But 
there  is  hope  still  that,  unless  the 
army  should  become  even  a  more 
aristocratic  profession  than  it  now 
is,  there  may  grow  up  in  time  a 
class  of  working  officers,  whose  am- 
bition it  will  be  to  be  attached  to 
regiments  serving  in  India,  and  who 
will  endeavour  to  qualify  themselves, 
by  hard  service  on  the  spot,  for  em- 
ployment on  the  Staff  ;  and,  having 
been  once  appointed  to  the  Staff 
corps,  will  look  upon  their  duties 
as  the  profession  of  their  lives,  and 
will  not  suffer  any  home-sickness 
to  mar  their  utility  as  public  ser- 
vants. There  is  hope  of  this,  we 
say,  if  the  avenue  to  Staff  employ- 
ment in  India  be  strictly  guarded. 
But  if  officers  not  serving  in  India 
are  eligible  for  such  employment, 
because  at  some  former  period  of 
their  lives  they  may  have  served 
two  years  in-  India — if  interest  at 
home,  in  such  a  case,  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  do  more  for  a  man  than 
service  in  India — we  may  be  sure 
that  all  heart  and  hope  will  be 
crushed  out  of  the  working  officers, 
and  that  they  will  never  develop 
into  an  enduring  class ;  indeed,  that 
when  the  present  stock  has  died 
out,  there  will  never  again  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  genuine  Indian  officer. 
These  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  In- 
dian Civil  Service,  which  is  fast 
following  the  army  to  the  tomb. 
No  injurious  effects  may  result  from 
throwing  open  all  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary appointments  in  the  gift  of 
the  Indian  Governments  to  the 
general  community  of  the  British 
Isles,  if  there  be  any  substantial 
guarantee  for  the  nomination  to 
such  appointments  of  persons  pos- 
sessing the  required  amount  of  local 
knowledge  and  experience.  As  this 
sheet  is  passing  through  the  press, 
the  means  of  imposing  due  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  upon  the 
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future  distribution  of  Indian  civil 
patronage  is  being  considered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  inas- 
much as  the  area  of  selection  is 
larger,  and  the  general  body  of  can- 
didates likely  to  be  of  a  hungrier 
order,  the  subject  of  such  restric- 
tions appears  to  us  to  be  more  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  upon  the  civil 
than  upon  the  military  patronage  of 
the  Indian  Governments.  We  have 
seen  what  the  limitations  are  in  the 
latter  case ;  but  we  must  add  that 
there  is  a  further  check  upon  the 
real  administration  of  Indian  pa- 
tronage, that  every  appointment  to 
the  Staff  corps  is  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  and  that,  unless  confirmed 
within  a  certain  time,  it  is  not  to 
take  effect.  The  intent  of  this  is 
sufficiently  good ;  but  it  is  one  of 
those  checks  which  is  more  com- 
mendable in  principle  than  effec- 
tive in  practice.  We  believe  that  it 
is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
gross  job,  but  not  to  secure  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  Staff. 

The  Staff  corps  having  absorbed 
a  considerable  number  of  Indian 
officers,  the  absorption  by  the  new 
Line  regiments  is  next  to  be  con- 
sidered. Three  regiments  of  light 
dragoons  are  to  be  added  to  the 
British  cavalry,  and  nine  regiments 
of  foot  are  to  be  added  to  the  Brit- 
ish infantry.  These  are,  of  course, 
to  be  general-service  corps,  officered 
from  the  old  local  army.  The  num- 
ber of  officers  thus  provided  with 
regimental  duty  will  be  between 
400  and  500.  The  strength  of  the 
Staff,  including  officers  of  the  new 
native  regiments,  we  do  not  exactly 
know ;  but  when  every  post  is  filled, 
and  the  new  European  regiments 
provided  for,  there  must  still  be  a 
considerable  residue  of  unemployed 
officers.  Now,  the  hope  is  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  may  be 
induced  to  retire.  To  strengthen 
the  inducements  previously  exist- 
ing, the  home  Government,  some 
months  ago,  offered  a  bonus  for 
prompt  retirement.  But  they  did 
not  bid  high  enough.  The  offer  was 
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limited  to  .£50  a-year  to  officers  of 
all  grades.  That  many  officers,  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted,  were  eager 
to  retire,  was  certain;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  additional 
£bO  pension  would  in  many  cases 
have  stimulated  men  to  retire,  who 
would  not  have  retired  without  it. 
It  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a 
mistake.  To  offer  men  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  the  same  annual  addition 
to  their  pensions,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  misunderstanding  of  the 
business,  for  which  it  was  not  easy 
to  account.  The  elder  officers  were 
those  whose  retirement  was  most 
desired,  and  yet  to  them  the  least 
additional  inducement  was  held 
out.-  The  premium  should  have 
taken  the  shape  of  a  percentage 
upon  the  legitimate  pension  of  each 
rank.  To  give  an  annuity  of  .£50 
to  a  man  aged  forty,  is  to  give  much 
more  than  the  same  annual  amount 
to  a  man  at  sixty,  looking  at  the 
matter  both  from  the  donor's  and 
the  recipient's  point  of  view.  It 
was  patent,  therefore,  that  a  rate- 
able addition  to  existing  pensions 
should  have  been  offered  in  the  first 
instance.  That  it  will  eventually 
be  offered  we  see  little  room  to 
doubt.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  the  commission  appointed  in 
Calcutta  to  consider  the  practical 
details  of  "  amalgamation,"  that, 
starting  from  a  minimum  addition 
of  £100  a-year  to  retiring  pensions, 
the  rates  of  increase  should  rise 
from  that  point  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  legitimate  pension 
claimable  for  different  periods  of 
service;  and  we  believe  that  this 
recommendation  has  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Government  of  India. 
It  now  rests  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  to  sanction  or  not 
to  sanction  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  retirement  of  a  large  body  of 
officers  at  the  present  time  be  a 
desideratum,  this  is  the  way  to  ac- 
complish it.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that,  when  we  consider  the 
principle  on  which  such  a  scheme 
is  based,  there  are  very  grave  objec- 
tions to  it. 
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What  it  is  proposed  to  do  is,  to 
offer  a  premium  for  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  amount  of  knowledge 
and  experience  from  the  country, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  new  and 
untried  men.  We  are,  in  fact,  en- 
deavouring to  detach  men  from  the 
Indian  service,  just  as  they  have 
come,  or  are  becoming,  valuable 
servants.  Having  paid  for  them  in 
their  crude  or  apprentice  state,  we 
are  getting  rid  of  them  as  skilled 
workmen,  and  entailing  upon  the 
revenues  of  India  the  cost  of  a 
greatly  increased  pension-list.  But 
it  is  to  be  said,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  these  men,  feeling  themselves, 
as  it  were,  swamped  and  absorbed, 
certain  that  they  can  never  again 
occupy  their  old  position,  being 
mere  burdens  and  excrescences  upon 
the  new  system,  can  never  again 
become  good,  earnest-minded,  be- 
cause hopeful,  public  servants.  It 
is  painful  to  contemplate  such  a 
state  of  things;  but  we  fear  that 
there  is  no  help  for  it.  And  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  it  is  better  that 
men  should  not  remain  in  the 
service  after  they  have  lost  all 
heart  and  hope — all  energy  in  and 
affection  for  it.  Let  us  provide  for 
as  many  as  we  can,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  unlikely  that 
they  will  regret  the  change ;  and 
having  done  that,  let  us  give  the 
rest  the  option  of  retirement  on 
liberal  terms,  the  principle  being 
that  of  compensation  for  loss  of 
prospects.  It  appears  to  us  that 
there  is  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
that  the  greater  evil  of  the  two  is 
the  continuance  on  the  strength  of 
the  Indian  army  (in  what  position 
we  do  not  exactly  see)  of  a  number 
of  discontented  officers,  chafing  un- 
der a  sense  of  injustice.  We  admit 
that  the  alternative  is  a  melancholy 
one,  but  it  is  inherent  in  the  scheme 
of  "amalgamation;"  and  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Indian  army  having 
been  devised,  the  best  thing  that 
now  can  be  done  is  to  make  our 
old  Indian  officers  as  comfort- 
able in  their  retirement  as  the  re- 
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venues  of  India  can  afford  to  make 
them. 

"  As  the  revenues  of  India  can 
afford"  —  "  Ay,  there's  the  rub." 
Everybody  knows  that  India's  great 
difficulty,  at  the  present  time,  is  of 
a  financial  character.  The  mutiny 
cost  an  immense  sum  of  money,  by 
increasing  expenditure  on  the  one 
side,  and  diminishing  revenue  on 
the  other ;  and  the  Government 
were  obliged  to  borrow  largely  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  There  was 
no  help  for  it.  It  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death ;  it  was  no  time  for 
grudging  or  stinting.  The  British 
army  was  hired  freely  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Indian  mutiny. 
Nobody  complained  when  India 
was  called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  In- 
dia, whatever  may  be  her  offences, 
has  always  paid  freely  and  cheer- 
fully. England  has  often  thrown 
burdens  upon  her  not  properly  her 
own,  but  has  never  been  asked  to 
bear  her  burdens.  But  although 
India,  being  in  difficulties,  consent- 
ed to  pay  for  extrication  from  them, 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
pay  all  her  life  for  the  expensive 
remedies  demanded  only  by  a  crisis 
• — why  the  critical  state  should 
grow  into  the  normal  condition  of 
affairs.  But  England  having  dis- 
covered the  benefit,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  employing  a  large  portion 
of  her  military  forces  in  India  at 
the  cost  of  the  Indian  revenues, 
will  not  willingly  abandon  an  ad- 
vantage of  so  palpable  a  kind.  It 
being  admitted  that  more  European 
troops  are  required  in  India,  Eng- 
land avails  herself  of  the  admission 
to  lighten  her  own  burdens.  And 
why  not  1  it  may  be  said.  If  an 
arrangement  can  be  made  advanta- 
geous alike  to  the  empire  and  the 
dependency,  why  grudge  the  for- 
mer her  share  of  the  benefit  ] 

The  answer  is,  that  if  the  arrange- 
ment were  advantageous  alike  to 
India  and  to  England,  no  one  would 
grudge  England  her  share  of  the 
advantage.  But  the  arrangement 
is  one  which,  however  economical 
seen  from  the  English  point  of 


view,  is,  so  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned, wasteful  and  extravagant  in 
the  highest  degree.  If  India,  re- 
quiring the  aid  and  protection  of 
so  many  thousands  of  fighting  men, 
were  called  upon  to  pay  for  them 
when  serving  her,  there  might  be 
little  to  say  financially  against  the 
arrangement.  But  the  complaint 
is,  that  she  is  called  upon  continu- 
ally to  pay  for  a  large  body  of  fight- 
ing men  who  are  not  serving  her. 
It  is  the  waste  of  service  that  she 
deplores  and  resists.  The  system 
of  garrisoning  India  with  troops  of 
the  Line  involves  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  body  of  unserviceable 
troops  at  sea,  on  their  passage  to 
and  from  India.  This  is  wasteful 
and  extravagant,  but  it  may  be  said 
that,  as  they  are  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Indian  service,  and  Eng- 
land has  no  benefit  from  them, 
India  ought  to  pay  the  charge.  But 
over  and  above  the  number  of  men 
who  will  be  drawing  pay  on  the 
high  seas,  there  will  be  another 
large  body,  comprising  the  depot 
companies  of  regiments  in  India,  in 
garrison  at  home,  which,  although 
essentially  a  part  of  the  available 
resources  of  the  empire,  are  made  a 
charge  upon  the  Indian  revenues. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  just; 
and  the  appearance  of  injustice  is 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact, 
made  known  to  us  in  recent  of- 
ficial correspondence  laid  before 
Parliament,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  in  Council  has 
protested  against  the  inordinate 
strength  at  which  these  depot  com- 
panies are  now  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  but  has  not  succeeded  in 
turning  aside  from  their  purpose 
the  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War  Office.  Their  object, 
of  course,  is  to  make  the  army  esti- 
mates as  pleasant  as  possible,  and 
to  lubricate  the  path  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  by  making 
India  contribute  largely  to  the  mili- 
tary defence  of  the  British  Isles. 
The  authorities  in  India,  no  less 
than  the  Indian  authorities  at  home, 
have  remonstrated  against  this  in- 
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justice.  The  Governor-General  says 
truly,  in  a  published  despatch,  that  if 
the  income  of  India  is  to  be  made  to 
balance  its  expenditure,  there  must 
be  the  strictest  economy  in  England 
as  well  as  in  India ;  and  Mr  Laing 
has  repeated  this  with  emphatic 
reference  to  the  case  of  the  depots, 
in  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of 
his  budget.  We  hear  by  every  mail 
of  great  reductions  of  military  ex- 
penditure in  India.  We  have  always 
believed  such  reduction  to  be  fea- 
sible without  any  diminution  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  empire.  But 
it  is  disheartening  to  the  Indian 
authorities,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  to  know  that  all  their  efforts 
to  bring  the  military  expenditure  of 
India  within  manageable  compass 
are  thwarted  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  throw  upon 
India  the  burden  of  supporting  as 
large  a  part  of  the  British  army  as 
they  can  make  any  sort  of  pretence 
for  casting  upon  the  distant  depen- 
dency. The  struggle  thus  com- 
menced between  Imperial  and  In- 
dian interests  is  no  light  matter. 
Hitherto,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  those  who  have  supported  the 
former  have  been  far  more  unscru- 
pulous, and  we  may  add  more  suc- 
cessful, than  the  Indian  function- 
aries, who,  somehow  or  other,  always 
contrive  to  be  beaten  in  these  en- 
counters. Indeed,  when  we  come 
to  think  more  of  it,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  this.  The  Indian 
Minister  is  but  one  against  many, 
and  what  can  he  do  against  the 
combined  influence  of  the  whole 
Cabinet,  backed  by  the  Court  1 

We  have  alluded  above  to  Mr 
Laing's  observations,  in  his  budget 
speech,  upon  the  depot  system,  which 
enables  the  Imperial  Government 
to  misappropriate,  in  so  unjust  a 
manner,  the  revenues  of  India.  We 
shall  do  well  to  quote  his  words. 
"  It  is  perfectly  manifest,"  said  the 
speaker,  "  that  the  officers  and  men 
belonging  to  Indian  regiments  in 
depot  at  home  are  as  much  a  reserve 
for  England  as  for  India.  In  the 
event  of  any  sudden  and  serious 
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danger  threatening  England,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  troops  would 
be  available  there,  and  it  is  not  fair 
that  India  should  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  reserve  establishments  in  Eng- 
land under  such  circumstances.  The 
day  is  past  when  England  can  con- 
sider India  as  a  sort  of  milch  cow,  on 
which  to  draw  for  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there  in  order  to  round  an 
English  budget  or  ease  an  English 
estimate.  Strict  and  impartial  jus- 
tice must  be  the  rule  in  all  money 
matters  between  England  and  In- 
dia, if  England  wishes  to  get  a  re- 
turn for  her  capital,  which  will  soon 
amount  to  <£J.  00,000,000,  invested  in 
Indian  securities  and  railways,  and 
if  she  wishes  to  see  India  become 
every  day  more  and  more  the  best 
source  of  supply  for  her  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  best  market  in  the 
world  for  her  staple  manufactures." 
"These  be  brave  words" — let  him 
stick  to  them.  India  could  wish 
nothing  better  than  that  Mr  Laing 
should  go  home  and  become  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  place  of 
Mr  Gladstone.  But  such  just  and 
honourable  notions  as  these,  we  fear, 
would  not  long  resist  the  contact  of 
Downing  Street.  It  is  one  thing 
to  enunciate  such  truths  in  Calcutta, 
another  to  vaunt  them  in  West- 
minster. An  Indian  journal,  com- 
menting on  this  passage  in  Mr 
Laing's  speech,  says — "These  are 
memorable  words  ;  and  if  Mr  Laing 
will  persevere  in  the  course  he  has 
marked  out  for  himself,  his  mission 
to  this  country  will  be  one  of  the  hap- 
piest events  that  has  ever  befallen 
it.  We  honour  him  for  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  spoken  upon  this 
invidious  subject.  We  do  not  for- 
get that  it  is  easy  for  the  journalist 
to  say  that  which  it  requires  much 
moral  courage  in  the  statesman  to 
avow.  If  Mr  Laing  will  really  iden- 
tify himself  with  us — and  we  hail  the 
evidence  his  speech  affords  that  he 
intends  to  do  so — then  will  his  mis- 
sion to  India  be  fruitful  of  more 
blessing  to  both  lands  than  any  ap- 
pointment the  mother  country  has 
yet  made."  But  the  difficulty  does 
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not  lie  in  saying  such  things  as 
these — the  courage  is  not  demanded 
for  such  utterances — in  Calcutta. 
The  difficulty  arises,  the  courage  is 
demanded,  when  the  speaker  re- 
turns to  England,  and  faces  his  old 
colleagues  in  Whitehall.  That  kind 
of  language  won't  do  at  the  Trea- 
sury. We  really  shall  honour  Mr 
Laing  very  much  if  he  makes  such 
notes  as  these  reverberate  from 
Charing  Cross  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, shaking  the  Horse  Guards 
on  their  way.  But  if  he  returns 
among  us  rampant  with  such  hetero- 
doxy as  this,  will  not  some  means 
of  silencing  him  be  quickly  found  1 
Will  he  be  suffered  to  speak  out 
authoritatively  in  such  a  strain? 
We  think  it  extremely  doubtful — 
so  doubtful  that,  unless  he  be  con- 
verted on  his  passage  home,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  on  his 
arrival  he  may  be  silenced  by  mak- 
ing him  one  of  the  custodians  of  the 
Indian  House  in  the  Council  of 
India,  or  by  some  equally  effectual 
means  of  reducing  him  to  harmless- 
ness  and  quietude,  if  any  means  so 
effectual  could  be  found. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  write  and  to 
speak  scornfully  of  what  is  called 
an  imperium  in  imperio.  But  if  the 
old  East  India  Company  was  cor- 
rectly described  by  these  words,  we 
must  say  that  an  empire  within  the 
empire  is  sometimes  a  serviceable 
institution.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
separate  purse,  it  seems  to  be  not  so 
very  preposterous  that  there  should 
be  a  separate  power.  There  was 
something  intelligible  in  Mr  Com- 
pany's separate  purse,  and  in  his  sepa- 
rate powers.  We  could  attach  some 
clear  and  distinct  meaning  to  the 
words,  "  The  Revenues  of  the  East 
India  Company."  But  now  that 
the  revenues  have  become  the  re- 
venues of  the  Crown,  and  the  impe- 
rium in  imperio  a  department  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  anomalous  state  of 
things  which  it  was  said  that  the 
extinction  of  the  Company  would 
remedy  has  been  intensified  and 
perpetuated.  The  resistance  of  the 
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East  India  Company  to  unjust  at- 
tempts upon  the  revenues  which 
they  administered  was  a  reality. '  It 
was  not  always  successful,  because 
the  adroitness  of  an  English  Cabi- 
net might  sometimes  bring  about 
an  evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
whilst  maintaining  its  letter.  Every 
one,  for  example,  knows  that  the 
war  in  Affghanistan  was  under- 
taken mainly  for  Imperial  purposes, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Crown 
Ministers.  Every  one  knows,  there- 
fore, that  the  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire ought  to  have  borne  the  pecu- 
niary burden  in  whole  or  in  part. 
But  the  fifteen  millions  of  money 
which  those  calamitous  operations 
cost  were  paid  out  of  the  Indian  trea- 
sury, because  the  war  was  undertaken 
from  India,  and  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Governor-General. 
When  at  a  later  period  the  blun- 
derings  of  some  of  the  diplomatic 
servants  of  the  Crown  involved  us 
in  a  war  with  Persia,  the  Company, 
warned  by  that  great  Affghan 
spoliation,  put  matters  on  a  right 
footing  before  they  lent  their  aid, 
and  exacted  an  Imperial  guarantee 
for  the  payment  of  half  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  The  Com- 
pany had  interests  distinct  from 
those  of  the  Empire,  and,  what  was 
of  still  more  importance,  distinct 
from  those  of  the  Government  of 
the  day.  It  mattered  not  to  them 
whether  Whigs  or  Conservatives 
were  in  office.  If  they  made  a 
stand  against  unjust  encroachments, 
they  stood  for  India,  and  for  India 
only.  They  were  not  embarrassed 
and  perplexed  by  any  considera- 
tions of  party.  But  now  the  home 
Government  of  India  is  a  depart- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
Council  of  India  is  made  up  of 
fifteen  lesser  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
The  India  Office  is  indeed  only  a 
part  of  the  great  machinery  of  Im- 
perial Government,  and  we  cannot 
expect  from  it  the  independent  ac- 
tion which  characterised  the  East 
India  Company.  There  is  some- 
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tiling  beyond  and  above  India  to 
be  considered  by  such  a  body.  The 
Council  is  ruled  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
the  Cabinet ;  and  the  Cabinet  is 
the  slave  of  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority. And  so  India  suffers  that 
Whigs  or  Tories  may  keep  their 
places. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  consti- 
tutional fiction  that  the  revenues 
of  India  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Council  of  India,  and  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  has  no  power  to 
dispose  of  the  public  money.  All 
money  grants  must,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, be  sanctioned  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  Council.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  desires  to  bestow  fifty 
pounds  upon  a  deserving  individual 
who  has  rendered  some  public  ser- 
vice, he  cannot  do  it  without  the 
sanction  of  the  majority  of  his 
Council.  It  was  intended  that  this 
should  act  as  a  salutary  restraint 
upon  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  Minister.  But  however  cogent 
it  may  be  in  small  matters,  involv- 
ing direct  money  payments,  it  is 
wholly  inoperative  in  respect  of 
large  appropriations  of  public  money. 
It  is  the  veriest  fiction  to  say  that 
the  Council  of  India  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  purse,  so  long  as 
the  Secretary  of  State-  can  decree 
measures  which  may  disturb  all 
the  finances  of  India,  and  plunge 
India  into  bankruptcy  in  a  year. 
If  the  Indian  Minister  can  decree 
that  any  number  of  regiments  which 
Great  Britain  wishes  to  be  relieved 
of  for  a  time  shall  be  maintained 
in  India  at  the  charge  of  the  Indian 
revenues,  it  is  very  small  consola- 
tion that  he  cannot  order  an  imme- 
diate money  payment  of  £5  with- 
out the. consent  of  the  Council. 

The  real  evil  of  the  so-called  amal- 
gamation scheme  is,  that  its  general 
tendency  is  to  swamp  India  with  a 
flood  of  Imperial  selfishness.  Eng- 
land is  too  strong  for  India.  She 
will  send  to  the  dependency  what 
it  does  not  want,  and  take  from  it 
what  it  does  want.  We  can  see  no 
security  against  unjust  encroach- 
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ments  of  this  kind.  Henceforth  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  having  the  game  in 
their  own  hands,  to  turn  India  to 
the  best  possible  account ;  and  this 
will  be  done  by  maintaining  a  sepa- 
rate purse  without  admitting  any 
separate  power.  Whilst  the  cry  is, 
"  Perish  India,  rather  than  that  the 
Empire  should  pay  sixpence  for 
her  support ! "  the  Empire  is  con- 
tinually putting  its  hands  into  the 
Indian  purse,  and  experimentalising 
upon  its  powers  of  endurance.  There 
is  nothing  now  between  India  and 
the  Government  of  the  day.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council  is  as  much  a  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  the  (Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Theoretically  the  Council  may  be 
intended  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the 
Minister  of  the  day,  but  practically 
it  is  not  so.  And,  indeed,  we  can- 
not help  admitting  that  it  would 
be  an  unseemly  spectacle  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Coun- 
cil were  to  be  continually  parad- 
ed before  the  public  as  antagon- 
istic institutions — a  department  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  divided 
against  itself.  The  only  good  thing 
that  we  know  of  the  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  Indian  Council 
from  Parliament  is,  that  these  in- 
ternecine strifes  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  the  councils  of  the  Empire. 
Whatever  the  Indian  councillors 
may  say  or  write,  the  outer  world, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  it.  Practi- 
cally, the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
continual  succession  of  compromises 
— such  compromises  as  generally 
take  place  between  the  strong  and 
the  weak ;  the  Minister  having  it 
all  his  own  way  in  cases  in  which 
Imperial  politics  are  concerned. 
When  it  is  known  that  the  Cabinet 
is  with  him,  and  that  the  Court 
has  a  personal  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, what  can  a  dozen  or  so  of  old 
Indians,  however  able  and  experi- 
enced, do  to  resist  such  influences? 
They  must  look  for  concessions  in 
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other  directions,  where  Imperial 
interests  are  not  concerned ;  and 
there  every  sagacious  Minister  will 
be  sure  to  make  them,  sometimes 
perhaps  against  his  better  judg- 
ment— and  so  everybody  is  kept  in 
good  humour,  and  India  is  milk- 
ed for  the  sustenance  of  England. 
What  Mr  Laing  says  about  the  day 
being  past  "  in  which  England  can 
consider  India  as  a  milch  cow,  on 
which  to  draw  for  a  little  here  and 
a  little  there  in  order  to  round  an 
English  budget,  or  to  ease  an  Eng- 
lish estimate,"  looks  very  well  in  a 
printed  speech.  Past,  indeed  !  It 
appears  to  us  to  have  just  begun. 
The  Council  of  India,  under  the 
new  military  system,  can  never  pro- 
tect the  revenues  of  India  as  the 
East  India  Company  did  under  the 
old.  It  is  not  their  fault.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  the  system  to 
cause  them  to  be  overborne,  and  to 
swamp  India,  as  we  have  said,  with 
a  flood  of  Imperial  selfishness.  No- 
thing can  be  more  significant  than 
this  matter  of  the  depots.  It  is  only 
part  of  the  system  that  is,  and  is  to 
be.  In  vain  may  Indian  commis- 
sions report  and  recommend;  in 
vain  may  Indian  finance-ministers 
make  speeches  pregnant  in  fact  and 
powerful  in  argument ;  in  vain  may 
Indian  Governments,  with  the  same 
force  of  logic  and  of  rhetoric,  write 
weighty  despatches  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  pointing  out  the  urgent 
necessity  of  economy  in  England 
as  well  as  in  India.  So  long  as  a 
Government,  existing  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  a  parliamentary  majority, 
has  the  means  of  making  things 
pleasant  at  home  by  imposing  un- 
just burdens  upon  India,  those 
burdens  will  be  imposed,  and  the 
military  expenditure  of  the  Indian 
Government  will  never  be  brought 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

Our  time  and  space  are  both  at 
an  end.  We  wish  that  we  could 
look  hopefully  into  the  future  of  the 
Indian  service.  We  can  no  longer 
write  of  the  Indian  army ;  that  we 
must  regard  as  dead  and  buried. 
But  work  must  still  be  done  in  India; 
and  one  great  question  is,  Whether 
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the  workmen  will  ever  be  what  they 
were  before?  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  first  appointments.  People 
may  condemn  the  so-called  "  nepot- 
ism" of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  whether 
the  youths  whom  they  sent  out  were 
selected  on  public  or  on  private 
grounds,  they  developed  in  time  the 
right  stuff,  and  might  have  done 
honour  to  any  patrons  in  the  world. 
This  question  of  first  appointments 
is  now  stated  to  be  under  the  con- 
sideration of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. At  present  all  appointments 
to  the  British  army  are,  of  course, 
made  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and,  we 
believe,  only  by  purchase.  We  should 
conceive  it  to  be  a  mere  matter  of 
course  that  this  would  continue  to 
be  the  normal  state  of  things,  if  it 
were  not  that  something  of  a  par- 
liamentary pledge  was  given,  when 
the  East  India  Company  was  abo- 
lished, that  a  certain  share  of  Indian 
patronage  should  be  given  to  the 
children  of  Indian  officers.  Whether 
any  provision  has  been  made,  or  is 
likely  to  be  made,  for  carrying  out 
this  promise  under  the  new  system, 
we  do  not  at  present  know;  but 
however  statesmen  of  a  certain  class 
may  sneer  at  Indian  traditions,  and 
desire  to  see  them  obliterated,  we 
know  nothing  of  more  importance 
to  the  permanence  of  our  rule  in 
India  than  that  they  should  be  main- 
tained. As  long  as  they  are  main- 
tained— as  long  as  the  men  to  whom 
we  must  trust  to  do  our  work  in 
India  have  a  hereditary  and  abid- 
ing interest  in  the  country  and  in 
the  people — it  will  be  done  well";  but 
the  accidents  of  party  and  place — 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  ministerial 
or  courtly  patronage — are  not  likely 
to  do  it  well.  It  is  because  we  do 
not  expect  again  to  see  upon  the 
stage  such  men  as  our  Lawrences, 
Outrams,  and  Nicholsons  that  we 
tremble  for  the  future  of  India. 
Brave  and  excellent  men  may  go  out 
to  India — as,  in  past  times,  some  of 
our  bravest  and  best  have  gone  out, 
"To  shed  a  dozen  drops  of  blood, 

And  straight  rise  up  a  lord"- 
but  they  will  go  only  as  tourists 
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go,  for  a  "  ramble  "  or  a  "scamper," 
and  stay  if  something  turns  up. 
They  will  not,  as  the  Company's 
officers  did  of  old,  take  root  in  the 
soil.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
India  is  not  a  desirable  place  of  re- 
sidence. Life  in  India,  especially 
military  life,  is  full  of  suffering, 
privation,  and  danger.  Men  are 
reconciled  to  it  only  by  the  consi- 
deration that  Indian  service  is  their 
profession,  and  that,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  they  must  adhere  to 
it,  or  be  cast  desolate  and  unpro- 
vided for  upon  the  world.  The  re- 
cent mutiny  in  India  has  not  ren- 
dered it  a  more  desirable  place  than 
it  was  before ;  and  we  scarcely  think 
that  men  drawn  from  the  classes 
which  at  present  recruit  the  com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  royal  army 
will  turn  their  thoughts  from  gene- 
ral service  to  a  life  of  continual  exile 
in  the  East.  If  anything  were  done 
— and  perhaps  something  may  be 
done — to  maintain  the  traditions  of 
Indian  service  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  we  should  still  have 
some  hope  of  the  great  Staff  corps 
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being  kept  up  to  the  present  point 
of  efficiency,  and  of  the  real,  sub- 
stantial work  of  India  being  well 
done  as  in  the  old  time.  But  will 
not  the  selfishness  which  makes 
India  pay  for  English  reserves, 
make  India  pay  also  the  wages  of 
servants  selected  by  the  Imperial 
authorities  ? 

These  are  the  two  great  dangers, 
or  rather  the  one  great  danger — 
Imperial  Usurpation,  which  threat- 
ens the  Future  of  India.  Of  course, 
it  was  to  have  been  expected  as  a 
necessary  result  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company. 
We  do  not  think  that  we  have  ex- 
aggerated the  evil,  but  we  heartily 
hope  that  we  have.  We  are  not  of 
the  number  of  those  who 

"Would  rather  that  the  Dean  should  die, 
Than  their  prediction  prove  a  lie." 

We  cordially  hope  that  he  may  live 
in  undiminished  vigour  and  pro- 
sperity for  many  a  year,  and  many 
a  long  century,  in  spite  of  the  fore- 
bodings which  at  present  sit  so 
heavily  upon  us. 
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THE  EPIC   OF   THE  BUDGET. 


THE  Budget  has  passed,  and  the 
session  is  practically  at  an  end.  We 
can  sum  up  the  result  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. As  patriots,  hardly  anybody 
is  satisfied  ;  as  partisans,  nearly 
everybody  is  pleased.  The  finance 
and  statesmanship  of  the  session 
are  disliked  even  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Ministry,  and  are  not  to  be 
justified  even  if  they  should  prove 
to  be  successful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Tories  may  as  heartily 
rejoice  in  their  momentary  defeat 
as  the  Whigs  do  in  their  unexpected 
victory. 

Victory  would  have  been  embar- 
rassing to  the  Tories.  Although 
they  form  the  strongest  party  in  the 
state,  and  could  sustain  a  govern- 
ment much  stronger  than  the  present 
one,  still,  if  they  desire  permanence 
of  power,  it  is  their  interest  to  wait 
until  their  forces  are  further  in- 
creased, and  until  their  opponents 
are  further  reduced.  Their  star  is 
in  the  ascendant,  and  their  future 
is  certain.  It  is  better  not  to  pre- 
cipitate an  event  which  cannot  be 
long  delayed,  and  which  must  in- 
stal  them  in  office  with  irresistible 
power.  This  policy  is  rendered  par- 
ticularly desirable  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  of  which  we  shall 
mention  only  two.  The  first  is,  that 
the  Whigs,  from  a  long  enjoyment 
of  the  spoils  of  office,  cannot  bear 
to  be  deprived  of  what  they  regard 
as  their  perquisite,  and  conduct 
their  opposition  with  unusual  viru- 
lence. By  foul  means,  if  not  by 
fair,  by  dodges,  by  calumnies,  by 
unnatural  coalitions,  they  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  back  to 
their  places.  We  know  of  few 
things  more  disgraceful  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  opposition  to 
Lord  Derby's  first  and  second  ad- 
ministrations was  carried  on.  We 
do  not  blame  the  Whigs  for  it  as  if 
it  were  all  owing  to  Whiggism — it 
is  much  more  due  to  officialism. 
We  dare  say  that  the  Tories,  though 
they  have  never  been  so  fond  of 


scandal  as  the  Whigs,  might,  after 
having  been  long  habituated  to  office 
under  Lord  Liverpool,  have  treated 
their  rivals  in  somewhat  of  the 
same  spirit  at  the  period  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  if  their  ranks  had 
not  been  effectually  broken  by  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  Unless 
the  power  of  the  Whigs  is  in  like 
manner  dispersed,  the  Tories  on 
reaching  the  Treasury  benches  must 
face  not  a  fair  opposition,  but  a  con- 
spiring faction.  That  the  Whig 
ranks  have  little  cohesion,  and  must 
in  the  course  of  nature  be  so  dis- 
persed, cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 
We  anticipate  a  great  triumph  for 
our  party,  and  much  of  it  will  be 
due  to  the  shortsighted  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  which  taught  them  to  grasp 
too  eagerly  at  office,  and  to  grudge 
their  rivals  a  fair  trial.  Their  greed 
rendered  them  repulsive  to  the 
country,  and  it  also  deprived  them 
of  that  healthy  discipline  of  oppo- 
sition in  which  they  might  have  re- 
cruited their  strength  and  closed 
their  ranks.  Their  position  now  is 
such  that  they  must  speedily  fall  to 
pieces,  and  great  will  be  their  de- 
struction. Any  attempt  to  hasten 
that  destruction  will  give  them  a 
rallying  point  in  a  sense  of  danger. 
The  case  cannot  be  better  put  than 
in  an  illustration  suggested  by  one 
of  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Tory 
leaders.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  Tory  Opposition  is 
now  as  it  were  the  heir  to  a  decrepid 
old  grandfather,  who  must  soon  die 
and  leave  the  heir  in  undisputed 
possession.  But  if,  not  content  to 
wait,  the  young  man  should  murder 
the  old  one,  he  would  certainly  not 
improve  his  prospects. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which 
we  referred  is  connected  with  the 
foregoing.  Considering  the  tactics 
of  the  party  who  style  themselves 
Liberal,  it  would  not  have  been 
pleasant  for  the  Tories  to  accept 
of  office  as  the  result  of  a  victory 
which,  however  fairly  won,  the 
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vituperative  genius  of  the  Whigs 
would  have  stigmatised  as  merce- 
nary. Lord  John  Eussell's  charac- 
teristic clap-trap  declaring  that  it 
were  better  for  ten  Ministries  to 
perish  than  for  one  to  be  guilty  of 
a  corrupt  compact  with  Irish  mem- 
bers, and  Lord  Palmerston's  more 
polished  insinuations  against  the 
integrity  of  the  Opposition,  clearly 
enough  indicate  what  we  should 
have  to  expect  had  the  Government 
that  night  been  in  a  minority.  It 
is  really  curious  to  see  with  what 
facility  the  so-called  Liberal  party 
impute  the  most  sordid  motives, 
and  the  most  immoral  conduct,  to 
their  adversaries.  They  themselves 
are  immaculate,  they  alone  have 
honour,  they  alone  have  principles. 
Not  wishing  to  judge  them  harshly, 
we  may  grant  that  they  are  not  in- 
sincere in  bringing  false  charges  of 
corruption  against  Conservatives. 
They  make  the  false  charges  merely 
in  that  blindness  of  self-conceit 
which  to  them,  as  a  party,  is  the 
most  fatal  of  delusions.  They  see 
that  Toryism  is  winning,  but  they 
do  not  understand  it  •  they  are 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and,  like  old 
women  who  have  not  sense  enough 
to  account  by  natural  causes  for  a 
given  result,  they  fly  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  witchcraft  and  devilry. 
The  success  of  the  Tories  is  due  to 
Satanic  influence ;  they  have  a  com- 
pact with  the  Evil  One  ;  they  have 
sold  themselves  for  power.  Mr 
Disraeli  especially  is  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  These  ridiculous  accu- 
sations, we  repeat,  are  the  sure 
signs"  of  decrepitude  and  senility. 
But  we  must  also  repeat  that  they 
are  most  difficult  to  encounter,  and 
that,  like  all  superstitions,  they 
have  a  wonderful  tenacity.  It 
would  have  been  a  godsend  to  the 
Whigs  if  they  had  been  ejected 
from  office  through  the  exertions 
of  Father  Daly.  How  the  penny 
papers  would  have  rung  the  changes 
upon  Irish  brass !  How  the  hus- 
tings would  have  been  edified  with 
sermons  on  Tory  corruption !  It 
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would  be  demonstrated,  if  not  in  a 
very  clear,  yet  in  a  very  pungent 
manner,  that  the  Tories  should  have 
ceased  their  opposition  to  the  paper- 
duties  the  moment  that  they  heard 
of  the  determination  of  the  Irish 
members  to  support  them.  It  was 
criminal  enough  in  them  to  have  so 
much  sympathy  with  Ireland  as  to 
subsidise  the  Galwayline  of  packets. 
It  would  be  doubly  criminal  in  them 
to  reap  the  natural  reward  of  their 
sympathy  in  the  votes  of  Irish  re- 
presentatives. It  is  so  difficult  to 
deal  with  such  calumnious  charges, 
and  the  Whigs  are  so  unscrupulous 
in  their  accusations,  that  it  is  a 
positive  relief  for  us  to  know  that 
our  party  is  not  encumbered  with 
a  victory  which  those  who  excel  in 
slander  could  misrepresent. 

These  are  party  considerations,  to 
which  we  refer  chiefly  because  they 
explain  much  that  may  appear  an- 
omalous in  the  debates  upon  the 
Budget.  For  example,  nothing  can 
be  more  amusing  than  the  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  Opposition 
as  to  the  question,  Whether  there  is 
or  is  not  a  surplus.  In  reality 
there  is  no  surplus.  It  is  only  by 
a  juggle  of  words  that  the  figures 
which  Mr  Gladstone  read  off  at  the 
end  of  his  financial  statement  could 
be  so  denominated.  Yet  whereas 
the  rank-and-file  of  the  Tory  party 
denied  the  existence  of  a  surplus, 
the  leaders  chose  to  admit  it.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
a  great  deal  out  of  this  contradic- 
tion, and  pretended  to  discover  that 
the  Opposition  were  at  loggerheads. 
The  explanation  of  the  mystery 
must  be  clear  to  all  except  those 
Whigs  who,  judging  others  by  them- 
selves, cannot  imagine  that  any 
body  of  gentlemen  should  be  so  in- 
sane as  not  to  desire  office.  For  the 
reasons  we  have  stated,  the  Tory 
leaders  were  unfeignedly  anxious 
to  defer  to  next  session  their  ad- 
vent to  power.  They  were  con- 
tent that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston  should  remain  undis- 
turbed, and  desired  only  to  see  Mr 
Gladstone  out  of  it ;  or  if  that  were 
too  much,  to  have  his  Budget  recti- 
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fied.  But  this  being  their  object, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  deny 
the  surplus,  for  such  a  denial  would 
have  implied  a  vote  of  no  confidence, 
and  involved  a  change  of  Ministry. 
The  rank-and-file  of  the  party  might 
deny  it,  for  they  were  supposed  to 
be  speaking  each  merely  his  indi- 
vidual sentiments.  If  the  leaders 
denied  it,  they  committed  their 
party  to  a  life-and-death  struggle 
with  the  Ministry.  To  those  who 
can  look  upon  politics  as  a  game, 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  the  situation.  It  is  a  fine  in- 
tellectual study.  The  game  was 
played  on  both  sides  with  masterly 
skill.  The  Whigs  carried  the  day 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
we  believe  that  their  success  has 
been  dearly  bought,  for  they  have 
lost  ground  in  the  country. 

Although  we  may  appear  to  waste 
time  in  slaying  the  slain,  and  show- 
ing for  the  thousandth  time  the 
fallacy  of  the  surplus,  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  what  follows,  we  must,  in  a 
few  sentences,  remind  our  readers 
of  the  facts.  Now  the  first  objec- 
tion to  the  surplus  is  that,  be  it 
what  it  may,  it  is  produced  by  the 
simple  process  of  adding  to  the 
National  Debt.  The  deficit  on  last 
year  was  no  less  than  £2,560,000. 
Mr  Gladstone  met  that  enormous 
deficiency  by  reducing  the  balance 
in  the  Exchequer  to  £1,500,000,  by 
absorbing  to  the  extent  of  £600,000 
the  fund  devoted  to  loans  on  public 
works,  and  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer 
bonds,  amounting,  after  certain  de- 
ductions, to  £460,000.  Putting  the 
two  former  items  together,  we  may 
say  roundly  that  he  reduced  the  bal- 
ances in  the  Exchequer  £2,100,000, 
and  that  he  added  to  the  debt  of 
the  country  £460,000.  But  he  con- 
structed his  new  Budget  without 
any  reference  to  this  old  one.  He 
had  a  surplus  the  year  before  last, 
and  he  carried  that  surplus  to  the 
credit  of  last  year.  With  all  his 
contrivances  he  had  a  deficit  last 
year,  and  instead  of  carrying  it  to 
the  debit  of  the  present  year,  he 
charged  it  to  the  permanent  debt  of 
the  country.  Well  might  Mr  Hub- 
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acteristic of  a  spendthrift,  who, 
whenever  he  has  a  surplus,  spends 
it,  and  whenever  he  has  a  deficit 
pays  it  out  of  capital.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's defence  is  that  he  only  did 
what  was  usual.  That  is  an  odd 
defence  for  a  man  to  make  who 
professes  to  be  the  great  reformer 
of  finance.  He  will  spend  his  sur- 
plus and  he  will  pay  his  deficit  out 
of  capital  because  it  is  the  custom. 
We  deny,  however,  that  there  is  any 
fair  precedent  for  the  course  which 
he  has  adopted.  There  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer postponing  a  debt  created 
by  his  own  tampering  with  the  re- 
venue, and  postponing  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  revenue.  The  only 
case  in  point  which  Mr  Gladstone 
could  fix  upon  was  that  of  Sir 
George  Lewis,  who  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Russian  war  manipulated  the 
Budget  of  1857,  proposing  in  it  a 
large  reduction  of  taxation,  without 
reference  to  the  considerable  deficit 
of  the  previous  year.  It  is  not  a 
case  in  point,  however.  That  was  a 
deficit  produced,  not  by  a  failure  of 
revenue,  but  by  an  extraordinary 
war  expenditure.  All  our  National 
Debt  is  made  up  of  war  expenses. 
But  the  principle  is  new  to  us  that 
a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  one  year 
is  to  be  added  to  the  National  Debt 
at  the  time  when  the  revenue  of 
the  following  year  is  equal  to  the 
discharge  of  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  this  ground  that 
the  reduction  of  the  paper-duties  was 
to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  financial 
profligacy.  Mr  Gladstone  counts 
upon  receiving  £750,000  as  part  of 
the  Chinese  indemnity.  He  also 
counts  upon  not  having  to  pay  an- 
other £750,000,  being  that  part  of 
the  Chinese  vote  of  last  year,  which 
has  not  yet  been  called  for,  and 
being  a  sum  quite  separate  from  the 
£1,000,000,  voted  in  the  present 
year  for  the  Chinese  war.  In  point 
of  fact,  that  £750,000  voted,  but 
not  expended,  last  year,  does  not 
show  at  all  in  the  estimates  of  the 
current  session.  Here,  then,  in 
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connection  with  China  alone,  is 
.£1,500,000  which  is  doubtful.  One 
half  of  it  we  may  never  receive,  the 
other  half  we  may  have  to  pay  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Over  and 
above  this,  not  only  is  trade  dull 
throughout  the  world,  and  therefore 
our  Customs  revenue  endangered, 
but  we  must  insist  upon  it  that  the 
state  of  America  ought  to  inspire 
every  prudent  financier  with  cau- 
tion. It  was  but  the  other  day  that 
the  Government  sent  out  three  thou- 
sand men  to  garrison  Canada  j  our 
cruisers  are  on  the  alert ;  our  ships 
on  the  American  waters  have  been 
multiplied ;  and  the  tone  of  feeling 
towards  this  country  expressed  in 
the  Northern  States  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  be.  It  is  even  stated  that  pro- 
bably the  best  mode  of  preserving 
the  Union  would  be  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  the  Britishers.  Surely  the 
precautions  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
such  eventuality,  must  considerably 
add  to  our  expenses.  Nor  is  this 
all.  We  conjure  up  no  mere  bug- 
bear when  we  say  that  the  cotton 
crop  is  in  danger,  and  that  the  fail- 
ure of  it  would  be  calamitous  to  this 
country.  The  correspondence  on 
this  head  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  very  ominous.  We  are 
told  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Southern  gentlemen, 
the  slaves,  upon  whose  exertions 
the  cotton  crop  depends,  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  We  are  also  told  that 
the  word  is  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  "  The  war  depends  upon 
supplies  j  we  are  short  of  supplies 
hitherto  obtained  from  the  Northern 
and  Western  States ;  let  every  pa- 
triot see  to  it  that  he  cultivates  less 
cotton  and  more  corn."  Now  we 
do  not  say  that  all  these  evil  fore- 
bodings will  come  true,  that  we 
may  not  get  cotton  from  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  nor  that,  if 
our  commerce  with  America  be 
stopped,  there  may  not  be  some  com- 
pensation in  the  advantages  which 
our  carrying  trade  will  obtain  all 
over  the  world.  But  we  do  say 
that  there  is  ample  reason  why  we 
should  have  paused  before  cutting 
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the  throat  of  a  large  and  increasing 
revenue.  When  our  Customs  are 
endangered  by  the  failure  of  trade, 
is  this  the  time  to  throw  away  our 
Excise  1  When  Lancashire  is  menac- 
ed with  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop, 
and  with  the  famine  which  must  be 
the  consequence  of  a  short  supply, 
is  this  the  time  to  insist  upon  a  re- 
duction of  the  paper-duties,  and  to 
refuse  a  reduction  of  those  tea-duties 
which  weigh  upon  the  chief  luxury 
of  the  working  classes  1 

The  fallacy  of  the  surplus  is  so 
palpable,  and  the  doubtfulness  of 
the  chances  to  which  the  finance 
minister  trusts  are  so  evident,  that 
everybody  saw  how  invincible  would 
be  any  attack  upon  the  Budget 
which  would  give  it  a  direct  contra- 
diction. This  would  have  raised 
the  real  question  —  ay  or  no,  is 
there  a  surplus  1  The  case  is  so 
clear,  that  had  that  question  been 
authoritatively  proposed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  party  ready 
to  take  their  stand  upon  it,  only 
one  answer  could  have  been  vouch- 
safed. It  did  not,  however,  suit 
the  plans  of  the  Tory  leaders  to 
fight  this  real  question.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  had  to  play 
what  is  always  the  most  difficult 
game  in  politics — to  raise  an  issue 
upon  a  secondary  question,  and  to 
make  a  show  of  giving  up  the  pri- 
mary one.  They  give  up  the  point 
of  principle  in  order  to  contest  a 
point  of  detail.  In  one  word,  they 
finessed.  The  result  showed  that 
the  chances  of  this  line  of  policy 
being  successful  were  so  great,  that 
they  were  justified  in  adopting  it, 
if  we  consider  the  importance,  from 
a  party  point  of  view,  of  keeping 
Lord  Palmerston  in  office  for  some 
little  time  longer.  Whatever  be 
his  merits  as  a  statesman,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  admirable 
warming-pan.  The  total  result  of 
the  battle  on  the  Budget  is,  that  the 
Opposition  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
crediting, but  not  in  defeating,  the 
Ministry.  And  one  of  the  most 
striking  lessons  which  it  teaches  is 
the  difficulty  of  managing  a  parlia- 
mentary side-wind,  together  with 
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the  immense  advantage  acquired  by 
every  man  who  is  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  for  his  opinions.  Mr  Glad- 
stone was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  office 
rather  than  forego  the  repeal  of  the 
paper-duties,  and  he  forced  that 
measure  upon  most  unwilling  col- 
leagues. The  Tories  tried  to  defeat 
the  most  obnoxious  clause  of  his 
Budget,  while  they  were  avowedly 
indisposed  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
accepting  office.  They  proclaimed 
aloud  their  unwillingness  to  displace 
Lord  Palmerston.  Mr  Disraeli  al- 
most entreated  the  noble  Premier 
not  to  resign  if  he  should  happen  to 
.get  a  fall.  The  consequence  was, 
that  though  the  tactics  of  the  party 
were  all  but  successful,  they  wanted 
momentum  enough  to  be  completely 
so.  The  last  division  showed  a  ma- 
jority for  the  Government  of  no  more 
than  fifteen.  To  understand  the 
worth  of  that  small  victory,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  no  less  than 
twenty-four  members  of  the  Tory 
party  absented  themselves  from  the 
division. 

The  least  satisfactory  result  of  the 
Budget  campaign  is  not  that  the 
Opposition  has  failed,  for  that  we 
hold  to  be  a  positive  gain  to  the 
Tory  party;  nor  is  it  that  the  paper- 
duties  have  been  repealed,  for 
though  we  are  convinced  that  their 
abolition  is  in  the  present  state  of 
the  revenue  an  act  of  supreme  folly, 
yet  it  is  not  unattended  with  certain 
-advantages,  and  considering  what  has 
already  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  must  sooner  or  later  have 
been  conceded ;  but  it  is  that  a  man 
like  Mr  Gladstone,  who  is  bidding  for 
the  lead  of  the  Whig  party,  should 
Jhave  the  prestige  of  carrying  out  a 
second  time,  against  the  convictions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  most 
profligate  system  of  finance.  It  is 
a  great  triumph  to  him.  Political 
motives  are  soon  forgotten,  and  the 
results  only  remain.  It  will  be  for- 
gotten that  Mr  Gladstone  owes  his 
triumph  to  the  complications  of 
party.  It  will  be  remembered  only 
that  he  fought  a  great  battle  and 
won  the  victory.  The  Red  Indian 
•of  debate  has  one  more  feather  on 
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his  head,  and  one  more  scalp  in  his 
belt.  In  spite  of  diminished  majo- 
rities and  the  altered  feeling  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr  Gladstone 
by  such  a  success  is  likely  to  be 
hardened  in  his  vices  ;  and  his  ad- 
mirers, of  whom  he  has  not  a  few, 
will  learn  to  have  confidence  in  his 
most  extravagant  proposals,  and  in 
his  power  of  sustained  fighting. 
He  certainly  fought  his  battle  with 
great  courage,  with  marked  ingenu- 
ity, and  with  inexhaustible  elo- 
quence. Only  on  one  occasion  did 
he  seem  to  despond.  It  was  on  that 
last  night  when  the  repeal  of  the 
paper-duties  was  finally  decreed  by 
the  slender  majority  of  fifteen.  By 
the  time  he  rose  in  the  House  it 
was  pretty  generally  understood 
that  the  Government  were  to  win. 
Whispers  of  the  calculated  numbers 
were  passed  from  side  to  side.  But 
the  tone  of  the  Chancellor  cast  a 
doubt  on  all  these  calculations.  He 
ceased  to  attack,  and  was  reduced 
to  apology.  It  is  part  of  his  system 
of  oratorical  defence  to  pursue  the 
enemy  and  to  turn  defence  into 
attack.  A  rapid  speaker  who  never 
gives  his  hearers  time  to  think  can 
make  a  tremendous  effect  by  such 
a  system  of  rejoinder.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  Chancellor 
abstained  from  retort,  and  was 
simply  apologetic.  Then,  for  a 
wonder,  his  manner  was  confused, 
and  his  speech  rambling.  He 
caught  at  straws  ;  he  was  irritated 
by  interruptions  ;  he  went  off  from 
these  interruptions  into  endless  di- 
gressions ;  he  spoke  as  if  he  were 
to  be  beaten ;  and  he  craved  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  for  the 
length  of  his  speech,  seeing  that, 
however  the  vote  of  the  night 
might  affect  others,  for  him  it  could 
have  but  one  construction — that  is 
to  say,  it  would  compel  him  to 
resign.  On  most  other  occasions 
he  showed  indomitable  spirit,  and 
sometimes  that  passion  which  is 
not  without  influence  on  the  most 
cool-headed  body  of  men  in  the 
kingdom.  The  paroxysm  of  passion 
to  which  he  gave  way  on  the  night 
after  Lord  Derby's  great  speech  at 
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the  Mansion  House  —  the  night 
when  the  Budget  obtained  its  first 
majority  of  eighteen — was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  displays  ever 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  actually  swore  at  the 
Opposition.  He  said  he  would  not 
swear.  He  said  he  could  not  be 
guilty  of  breathing  the  very  uncivil 
wish  contained  in  the  imprecation 
which  he  suggested.  But  as  every- 
body is  aware,  this  declining  to  use 
a  certain  phrase  is  only  a  delicate 
way  of  using  it.  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
fact,  adopted  the  meaning,  if  not 
the  words,  of  the  exclamation — 

"  Lay  on,  Macduff ! 

And  damned  be  he  that  first  cries  e  Hold  ! 
enough ! ' " 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  are 
the  words  of  a  desperate  man  who 
was  about  to  lose  his  head.  They 
were,  in  like  manner,  suggested  at 
the  commencement  of  the  evening 
by  Mr  Gladstone,  in  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  on  his  last 
legs,  and  that  nothing  could  save 
him  but  a  show  of  the  most  auda- 
cious front. 

He  has  never  indeed  been  rivalled 
for  audacity — we  might  even  say,  un- 
scrupulous audacity — of  argument, 
and  there  is  no  man  like  him  for 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause.  He  sticks  at  nothing.  Just 
as  last  year  he  showed  that  the 
increase  of  the  spirit -duties  was 
demanded  by  a  regard  to  morality, 
so  this  year  he  would  have  it 
that  though  the  repeal  of  the 
paper-duties  would  not  benefit  the 
ultimate  consumers,  but  only  the 
penny  journals  and  tradesmen, 
still  that  was  nothing  against  it,  for 
the  object  of  reducing  duties  was 
not  to  benefit  the  consumer,  but 
to  stimulate  trade!  In  like  man- 
ner, his  objection  to  the  reduction  of 
the  tea-duties  was  not  only  an  illus- 
tration of  this  newly  discovered  prin- 
ciple; it  was  in  flagrant  and  violent 
contradiction  of  his  own  fiery  invec- 
tives in  a  previous  year  against  Sir 
George  Lewis,  who  refused  to  re- 
duce them.  When  Sir  George  Lewis 
retained  the  war  duties  on  tea,  it 
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was  the  violation  of  a  pledge — a 
deed  of  darkness  which  showed  that 
the  Government  did  not  understand 
the  true  interests  of  the  people — a 
gross  dereliction  of  principle  which 
Mr  Gladstone  for  one  could  not 
sanction,  no,  not  for  a  moment. 
Could  anything  be  more  slippery1? 
We  will  give  one  more  example  of  slip- 
pery statement  which  is  worth  re- 
cording, because,  although  the  point 
in  dispute  is  small  in  itself,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. We  refer  to  his  statement 
as  to  the  difference  of  revenue  in 
the  years  1859-60  and  1860-61.  He 
said  that  the  year  1860-61  was  for 
every  practical  purpose  shorter  by 
three  days  than  the  year  1859-60. 
"  It  was  shorter  in  this  way:  1859- 
60  was  a  leap  year,  which  accounts 
for  one  day,  and  1860-61  was  in  the 
predicament — most  happy  with  re- 
ference to  our  other  interests,  but 
not  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  revenue — of  both  commencing 
and  ending  with  a  Sunday.  By 
means  of  this  extra  Sunday  there 
was  a  loss  of  a  clear  day's  pay;  and 
the  third  is  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1860-61  there  fell  two 
Good  Fridays.  After  saying,  how- 
ever, that  two  Good  Fridays  fell  to 
our  lot  in  the  year  1860-61,  I  may 
mention  to  the  committee  that  in 
the  present  year  1861-62,  there  is 
no  Good  Friday  at  all."  And  then 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  the  deduc- 
tion of  these  three  days'  revenue 
represented  a  sum  of  ,£300,000. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this 
statement.  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
understand it.  An  extra  Sunday, 
an  extra  Good  Friday,  and  the  want 
of  an  extra  day  in  February,  made 
the  difference  of  £300,000  between 
the  year  1860-61  and  the  previous 
year.  The  statement  was  received 
with  titters,  was  ridiculed  every- 
where as  indicating  the  straw-split- 
ting character  of  the  man,  and  in 
particular  was  pooh-poohed  by  Mr 
Thomas  Baring.  Mr  Gladstone  in 
reply  made  a  most  astounding  ex- 
planation. He  said,  "  The  hon- 
ourable member  for  Huntingdon 
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was  facetious  on  the  subject  of  the 
remarks  I  had  made  about  Good 
Friday  and  Easter  Sunday.  He  said 
that  people  eat  on  Good  Fridays  and 
Sundays  as  well  as  on  other  days, 
but  the  honourable  gentlemen  en- 
tirely misunderstood  my  statement. 
It  was  that  the  last  three  days  of 
the  financial  year  had  been  days  on 
which  business  was  suspended,  and 
that  the  consequence  had  been,  not 
that  there  was  nothing  ready  for 
consumption  upon  those  days,  but 
that  what  was  brought  into  the 
country  upon  those  days  could  not 
be  cleared,  and  the  revenue  arising 
from  it  fell  upon  the  first  days  of 
the  present  year."  This  statement 
may  pass  on  its  own  merits,  but  it 
cannot  for  an  instant  be  accepted 
as  an  explanation  of  the  previous 
statement  to  which  it  stands  in  ir- 
reconcilable contrariety.  In  this  lat- 
ter statement  the  Chancellor  says 
that  the  three  days  from  which  the 
revenue  suffered  were  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Sunday,  and  the  Saturday 
intervening — the  last  three  days  of 
the  financial  year,  the  Customs  reve- 
nue accruing  from  which  could  not 
be  collected  till  the  first  days  of  the 
current  year.  But  in  that  case, 
what  has  leap-year  to  do  with  the 
calculation  1  Or  what  was  the  use 
of  referring  to  two  Good  Fridays 
and  two  Easter  Sundays  1  One 
Good  Friday  and  one  Easter  Sun- 
day are  enough,  if  only  they  fall 
with  the  intervening  Saturday  on 
the  last  three  days  of  the  year.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  was  not  Mr  Baring 
who  misunderstood  Mr  Gladstone, 
but  Mr  Gladstone  who  had  misun- 
derstood the  heads  of  his  depart- 
ments; and  the  contradiction  be- 
tween his  first  statement  and  his 
second  is  chiefly  interesting  as  an 
illustration  of  his  extreme  slipperi- 
ness  in  argument.  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  his  own  words  upon  him. 
He  denies  them.  He  eats  them. 
He  has  always  a  little  bottle  of  some 
mucilaginous  compound  on  the  table 
before  him,  which  he  tosses  off  in 
the  midst  of  his  speaking,  some- 
times in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
as  a  coachman  tosses  off  his  dram. 
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It  lubricates  not  only  the  speaker's 
throat,  but  also  his  words,  which 
are  the  oiliest  and  slipperiest  ever 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

If  it  be  far  from  satisfactory  to 
know  that  so  wild  a  financier  and 
so  reckless  an  orator  has  succeeded 
by  his  arts  in  carrying  through  the 
House  of  Commons  an  unsafe  Bud- 
get, and  has  thus  acquired  a  prestige 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  there  was 
one  discovery  made  in  the  Budget 
debates  which  may  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote to  this  bane.  If  Mr  Gladstone 
was  gathering  his  laurels,  there  was 
another  financier,  trained  in  the 
same  school  of  statesmanship,  who 
proved  for  the  first  time  his  ability 
to  give  him  a  fall.  The  position 
taken  by  Sir  Stafford  JSTorthcote,  on 
the  one  side  of  the  House,  is  as  re- 
markable as  the  position  permitted 
to  Mr  Gladstone  on  the  other.  Sir 
Stafford  has  little  of  the  Chancellor's 
passion ;  and,  though  he  speaks  well, 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  Mr  Glad- 
stone as  an  orator.  But  as  a  finan- 
cier his  superiority  is  indubitable. 
His  financial  expositions  are  as  clear, 
though  not  so  flowery,  as  Mr  Glad- 


stone's; his  mastery  of  details  is 
complete ;  he  is  extremely  ready  in 
reply ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  Opposition  correctly  estimated 
his  powers  when  they  pitted  him 
against  Gladstone  himself.  On  him 
fell  the  chief  burden  of  dealing  with 
the  arithmetic  of  the  Budget,  while 
Mr  Disraeli  confined  himself  chiefly 
to  the  political  questions  involved 
in  it.  What  was  perhaps  most  con- 
spicuous in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
speeches  were  the  accuracy  of  his 
statement,  the  candour  of  his  senti- 
ment, and  the  solidity  of  his  views. 
All  this  showed  in  most  favourable 
contrast  to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  took 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
really  cannot  remember  the  name  of 
any  statesman  who  has  made  in  a 
single  session  so  great  an  advance 
as  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Previously  he  was  allowed  but  a 
secondary  position  in  debate,  and 
in  that  position  he  was  known  as 
an  able  but  dull  speaker,  whose 
speeches  it  would  be  more  profit- 
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able  to  read  than  pleasant  to  hear. 
Assigned  the  post  of  honour  in 
the  financial  debates,  he  shone ;  the 
House  of  Commons  never  thinned 
when  he  rose,  but  rather  filled ;  and 
he  never  once  spoke  without  giving 
the  Budget  and  the  Chancellor  fatal 
thrusts.  The  authority  thus  ac- 
quired by  a  sound  financier  is,  we 
say,  some  recompense  for  the  tem- 
porary triumph  of  Mr  Gladstone. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  will  prove 
to  be  a  most  valuable  auxiliary; 
and  in  spite  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
declaration  that  there  can  be  no 
more  ambitious  or  comprehensive 
budgets,  from  which  we  might 
infer  that  finance  will  henceforth 
move  on  smoothly,  it  is  likely 
that  his  assistance  will  be  much 
needed.  When  Mr  Gladstone  made 
the  sweeping  assertion  that  there 
can  be  no  more  ambitious  budgets, 
we  can  only  remember  that  he  has 
hundreds  of  times  made  equally 
sweeping  assertions  which  have 
proved  to  be  false,  and  which  he 
has  seen  fit  to  repudiate.  For  the 
future,  when  he  makes  a  sweeping 
assertion,  we  shall  begin  to  think 
that  the  opposite  must  be  true.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  he  gave 
a  reason  for  his  statement.  He  said, 
in  that  apology  for  himself,  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  debate  on 
the  Budget,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
paper-duties  was  the  last  sacrifice  to 
the  freedom  of  trade.  It  was  the 
closing  of  the  chapter.  There  were 
no  more  restrictions  to  be  removed. 
Protection  was  all  gone.  Finance, 
therefore,  was  perfected,  and  there 
could  be  no  more  grand  and  compre- 
hensive budgets.  The  reason  refutes 
itself.  It  is  not  the  case  that  all 
restrictions  are  removed.  There  are 
duties  on  tea,  on  sugar,  on  malt,  on 
spirits,  on  tobacco,  even  on  corn, 
which  the  ambitious  Chancellor  may 
choose  to  remove.  There  are  not 
many  articles  on  which  he  can  re- 
move the  duties,  but  he  can  raise  the 
broad  question  as  to  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  how  far  it  should  fall  on 
the  rich,  and  how  far  on  the  poor, 
how  far  it  should  be  direct,  how  far 
indirect.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
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that  if  Mr  Bright,  who  propounded 
some  peculiar  doctrines  as  to  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  to  the  extent  of 
8s.  per  cent  on  all  realised  property, 
were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  would  project  a  very  comprehen- 
sive Budget.  So  would  any  of  the 
financial  reformers  of  Liverpool,  at 
the  head  of  whom  stands  a  namesake 
of  our  Chancellor,  Mr  Robertson 
Gladstone.  While  such  men  exist, 
while  they  have  a  chance  of  coming 
into  office,  and  while  we  see  that  Mr 
Gladstone  is  gradually  approximat- 
ing to  their  views,  it  is  nonsense  to 
tell  us  that  ambitious  budgets  are 
impossible,  for  protection  is  no  more. 
Ambitious  budgets  we  expect,  as 
long  as  there  are  ambitious  Chan- 
cellors ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
there  are  men  rising  in  the  House 
of  Commons  able  to  deal  with  these 
budgets  as  they  deserve. 

On  one  strong  point  in  these  dis- 
cussions we  have  not  yet  said  a 
word.  We  refer  to  the  settlement 
of  the  feud  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  as  to  their  respective 
rights  and  privileges  in  financial 
legislation.  The  sting  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Budget  speech  was  in  the 
tail  of  it,  and  was  exhibited  in  one 
small  sentence.  He  had  for  three 
hours  amused  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  florid  exposition  of 
our  financial  necessities,  and  when 
everybody  fancied  that  he  had  little 
more  to  say  and  was  about  to  sit 
down  amid  the  shower  of  roses 
with  which  he  usually  strews  his 
perorations,  he  announced  in  the 
quietest  manner  the  order  in  which 
he  intended  to  lay  his  plans  before 
the  House.  He  would  first  pro- 
pose a  series  of  resolutions,  and 
then  he  would  work  all  these  re- 
solutions into  a  single  bill.  He 
made  no  reference  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  there  were  few  persons 
who  at  the  moment  saw  that,  by 
the  instrument  of  a  single  bill,  the 
wily  Chancellor  intended  to  flout 
the  Upper  House.  His  proposition 
was  indeed  strictly  legitimate,  and 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Lords  last  year  were  "  a  gigantic 
innovation/'  or  were,  as  we  believe, 
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according  to  rule,  Mr  Gladstone's 
bill  could  not  affect  the  precedent, 
but  only  steered  clear  of  it.  The 
precedent  is  there  established  for 
ever ;  the  gigantic  innovation  is 
unredressed ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  has  done  no  more  to 
assert  its  rights  than  the  little  boy 
who,  on  being  told  that  he  must 
not  say  naughty  words,  silently 
moves  his  lips  as  if  the  naughty 
words  were  there.  The  triumph 
which  the  supporters  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone have  thus  secured,  is  one  of 
the  smallest  that  can  be  conceived. 
If  it  satisfies  the  wounded  vanity 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  are 
glad  to  hear  it,  and  have  some 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
the  moderation  of  our  public  men. 
It  would  have  been  but  graceful  if 
the  Government,  since  they  chose 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  wise 
legislation  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  last  session,  had  refrained  from 
asking  the  Peers  to  repeal  the  paper- 
duties  in  a  manner  which  exhibited 
irritation  rather  than  gratitude  for 
the  benefit  conferred.  But  it  is 
£he  misfortune  of  a  weak  Govern- 
ment that  it  cannot  afford  to  be 
magnanimous.  It  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness that  it  should  be  irritable. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  the 
Scripture — "  To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  and  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  that  which  he 
seemeth  to  have."  It  is  the  fate 
.of  a  weak  Government  to  grow  in 
weakness,  and  of  a  strong  Opposi- 
tion to  grow  in  strength.  We  do 
not  know  whether  in  the  records  of 
any  session  of  Parliament  a  Govern- 
ment was  known  to  have  sustained 
so  many  and  so  humiliating  defeats 
as  the  present  one.  Their  support 
of  any  measure  has  almost  always 
been  disastrous.  And  it  was  not 
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merely  on  questions  which  perhaps 
never  came  before  the  Government 
collectively,  and  upon  which  some 
individual  minister  may  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  have  indicated 
the  opinion  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  that  they  suffered  de- 
feat ;  they  were  defeated  on  Cabinet 
questions.  The  decision  on  the 
Galway  Contract  was  not  that  of  a 
particular  minister,  it  was  a  de- 
cision reviewed  and  confirmed  by 
the  Cabinet.  They  adopted  it  in 
all  its  force.  Yet  a  few  nights  after 
the  repeal  of  the  paper-duties  had 
been  decreed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Government  were  forced 
to  eat  their  leek,  and  to  accede  to 
the  motion  of  Mr  Gregory  that  a 
select  committee  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision  at  which  Ministers  had 
arrived.  Mr  Disraeli  did  not  miss 
the  opportunity,  but  distinctly 
pointed  out  that  here  was  a  ques- 
tion of  confidence,  and  yet  the 
Government  meekly  consented  to 
let  a  select  committee  question  its 
decision  and  override  its  policy. 
It  was  a  just  retribution  and  a 
symptom  of  inevitable  decay.  It 
was  the  former,  for  it  amounted  to  a 
confession  that,  after  all  their  calum- 
nies,* there  was  a  case  for  inquiry  ; 
that  the  Tories  might  not  have 
been  so  very  far  wrong,  nor  the 
Whigs  so  rigidly  correct,  as  had 
been  imagined.  Indeed,  alter  the 
statement  of  Lord  Eglinton  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  question 
of  the  Galway  Contract  came  on  for 
discussion  there,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  but  interested  place- 
hunters  to  cast  a  reflection  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment, which  is  responsible  for  the 
subsidy.  The  best  and  most  popu- 
lar viceroy  that  Ireland  has  ever 


*  Mr  Disraeli  showed  with  great  force  that  slander  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
weapons  used  by  the  Whigs  against  the  Toiy  party  for  the  last  ten.  years.  The 
Liberal  newspapers  were  silly  enough  to  reply  that  Mr  Disraeli  was  the  last  man 
who  ought  to  nave  brought  that  accusation  against  the  Whigs,  for  he  himself  owed 
his  first  success  in  politics  to  his  satirical  genius  displayed  in  the  celebrated  attacks 
against  Peel.  But  that  reply  only  proves  the  truth  of  Mr  Disraeli's  accusation,  for 
it  proves  that  the  Liberals  do  not  understand  the  difference  between  invective  and 
slander,  sarcasm  and  defamation.  The  Whigs  have  a  right  to  calumniate  because 
a  Tory  excels  in  satire  ! 
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had,  Lord  Eglinton,  "  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  he  approved 
the  Galway  Contract  from  the  first, 
and  that  he  was  mainly  answer- 
able for  it."  He  then  described, 
in  his  own  frank  way,  the  various 
steps  by  which  he,  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, was  led  to  recommend  the 
Galway  line  of  packets  to  the  Trea- 
sury; and  his  speech  is  so  able, 
that  we  could  wish  he  contributed 
more  frequently  to  the  debates  in 
Parliament — so  conclusive,  that  it 
leaves  little  to  be  said  on  either 
side  of  the  question.  We  would 
hope  that  by  this  time  the  calum- 
nies of  the  Whigs,  in  reference  to 
the  Galway  Contract,  have  been  not 
only  scotched,  but  killed,  and  have 
lost  their  interest.  If  it  is  not  so, 
however,  we  are  content  to  refer  the 
disputant  to  Lord  Eglinton's  short 
speech,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Times  of  June  4th. 

The  consent  of  the  Government  to 
Mr  Gregory's  motion  was  not  only 
a  just  retribution  for  their  slanders ; 
it  was,  we  have  said,  a  symptom  of 
inevitable  decay.  The  humiliation 
of  conceding  the  committee  was  so 
great,  that  nothing  but  an  over- 
whelming Opposition  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  yield.  The  Opposi- 
tion has  indeed  become  overwhelm- 
ing, partly  through  the  gain  of  the 
Tories  in  recent  elections,  partly 
through  the  dissensions  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  imbecility  of  their  policy. 
Their  financial  policy  has  disgusted 
all  prudent  men  ;  their  party  man- 
agement has  driven  their  Irish 
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friends  into  open  rebellion.  Last 
of  all,  the  division  on  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  church-rates 
shows  triumphantly  how  the  cur- 
rent of  principle  has  set.  The 
triumph,  indeed,  of  the  Tory  party, 
in  that  division,  is  much  greater 
than  appears  at  first  sight  from  the 
numbers.  It  is  doubtless  a  great 
thing  that,  after  the  successes  at- 
tained in  session  after  session  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Church,  they 
should  now  be  driven  back  so 
effectually  that  they  cannot  get 
their  bill  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  there  is  more 
to  be  said  of  the  Tory  victory,  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons said  it.  He  stated  that  he 
gave  his  vote  with  the  Noes,  be- 
cause he  had  observed  that,  though 
the  numbers  in  the  division  list 
were  equal,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers were  in  favour  of  a  settlement 
of  the  question  different  from  that 
of  Sir  John  Trelawney's  bill.  Vir- 
tually, therefore,  the  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Liberation  Society 
was  greater  than  appeared.  It  is 
an  immense  triumph,  which  shows 
most  forcibly  that  the  country  is 
with  the  Opposition,  and  that  the 
Tory  reaction  is  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  has  astounded 
the  Whigs,  who,  perhaps,  will  now 
learn  humility,  and  begin  to  be- 
lieve that  the  success  of  the  Tories 
has  some  little  foundation  in  prin- 
ciple. It  will  incite  our  political 
friends  to  renewed  efforts,  and  pre- 
lude the  way  to  still  more  signal 
victories. 
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WE  are  doubtful  whether  the  in- 
dignation of  the  American  Union- 
ists at  our  imputed  want  of  sym- 
pathy is  simulated  or  real.  It  is 
possible  that  they  expect  to  find  a 
cry  so  popular  as  abuse  of  England 
is  sure  to  be  very  convenient  at  the 
present  juncture.  But  we  are  as- 
sured by  journals  and  correspond- 
ents that  the  feeling  of  injury  is 
universal,  and  that  no  subsequent 
policy  which  we  may  adopt,  and 
which  may  be  more  in  harmony 
with  their  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
them  from  us,  will  avail  to  restore 
us  to  their  favour.  And  prepared 
as  we  are  to  allow  for  the  inevitable 
supremacy  of  passion  over  reason 
in  a  time  of  national  agitation,  and 
in  a  country  where  the  impulses  of 
the  many  swamp  the  logic  of  the 
few,  we  think  the  present  outcry 
unreasonable  beyond  all  precedent. 
For  in  what  cause  are  our  sympathy 
and  co-operation  demanded  1  Not 
in  the  cause  of  the  happiness  or 
welfare  of  the  American  people  :  for 
these  our  friendly  feelings  might 
have  been  reasonably  invoked ;  but 
it  has  never  been  shown  that  these 
are  threatened  by  secession.  It  is 
demanded  of  us  that  we  should  be 
as  anxious  as  Americans  themselves 
are  for  the  stability  of  their  political 
institutions.  And,  even  in  this 
case,  we  are  not  called  on  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  American  people, 
but  with  one  section  of  the  people 
against  another  section  equally  en- 
titled to  our  regard,  which  declares 
that  a  continuance  of  the  Union  is 
contrary  to  its  interests  and  happi- 
ness. Thus  the  only  way  in  which 
we  could  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  North  would  be  by  aiding  nine- 
teen millions  to  maintain  a  confed- 
eracy from  which  nine  millions  are 
anxious  to  withdraw.  Before  such 
claims  can  be  recognised,  it  must 
be  shown  that  secession  is  contrary 
either  to  the  interests  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  to  our  own  interests, 
or  to  some  great  principle  of 


right ;  and,  until  this  is  done,  they 
would,  in  any  case,  be  unreason- 
able, but  in  the  present  case  espe- 
cially so.  For  the  Union  was  framed 
on  the  ruins  of  British  authority ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  language 
used  by  Americans  ever  since, 
they  consider  the  establishment  of 
their  independence  as  the  issue 
from  a  gloomy  and  grinding  tyranny 
into  perfect  freedom.  If  the  jubi- 
lant outcries  which,  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  have  resounded,  in 
and  out  of  season,  through  the 
States,  without  any  risk  of  produc- 
ing satiety,  at  least  at  home,  are  to 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  facts, 
it  would  appear  that  England's  rule 
of  her  colonies  was  an  oppressive 
and  barbarous  despotism,  and  that 
freedom  existed  there  only  in  the 
breasts  of  a  suffering  people  till  the 
happy  moment,  when,  flinging  off 
the  yoke,  the  new  nation  sprang 
forward  on  its  unrivalled  career, 
leaving  its  ancient  oppressors  im- 
measurably behind  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  greatness  and  happiness 
of  a  people.  This  is  what  Ameri- 
can oratory,  parliamentary  stump, 
or  post-prandial — what  American 
newspapers,  American  histories,  and 
American  demeanour  generally — 
have  meant  in  their  incessant  and 
innumerable  references  to  their  con- 
dition as  a  colony,  and  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  In  these  senti- 
ments England  has  good-naturedly 
acquiesced  ;  at  least,  she  has  not 
set  herself  in  any  way  to  contradict 
them.  Yet,  while  granting  that 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
transatlantic  colonies  were  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  an  indepen- 
dent existence,  that  they  have 
grown  great  and  prosperous  in 
independence,  and  that  the  separa- 
tion is  to  be  lamented  neither  by 
them  nor  by  us,  yet  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  we  have  heard  with 
particular  pleasure  the  vaunts,  the 
glorifications  of  themselves,  and 
the  depreciation  of  European  in- 
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stitutions,  that  always  accompany 
those  never-ending  declarations  of 
independence  which  Americans  of 
every  degree  imagine  themselves 
entitled  to  fling  in  the  face  of 
the  universe,  and  especially  in  the 
face  of  England.  No  English- 
man believes  that  George  III. 
was  a  reckless  and  cruel  tyrant 
who  wished  to  reduce  his  colonies 
to  slavery.  Nobody  who  is  not  an 
American  believes  that  the  Repub- 
lic shows  at  all  points  a  resplen- 
dent superiority  to  the  English 
monarchy.  People  may  even  be 
found,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  doubt  whether  the  States  of 
America  ever  enjoyed  such  true 
freedom  and  happiness  as  under 
British  rule,  and  who,  judging  from 
the  course  of  American  history  and 
English  history  since  the  establish- 
ment of  independence,  see  in  that 
event  no  special  cause  for  congratu- 
lation. It  is  precisely  because  we 
do  not  share  the  admiration  of 
America  for  her  own  institutions 
and  political  tendencies  that  we 
do  not  now  see  in  the  impending 
change  an  event  altogether  to  be 
deplored.  In  those  institutions  and 
tendencies  we  saw  what  our  own 
might  be  if  the  most  dangerous 
elements  of  our  Constitution  should 
become  dominant.  We  saw  demo- 
cracy rampant,  with  no  restriction 
on  its  caprices.  We  saw  a  policy 
which  received  its  impulses  always 
from  below.  We  saw  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  the  nation  tossed 
like  weeds  upon  the  popular  surges. 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  listened 
without  anger  to  the  boastings, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  more  sensible  and 
reflective  of  those  who  uttered 
them  as  conducive  to  the  senti- 
ment of  nationality,  and  so  far  po- 
litic, if  not  true;  and  that  we  have 
sought  to  meet  the  aggressive  and 
arbitrary  acts  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  But 
we  can  feel  no  special  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  union  whose 
origin  was  in  the  violent  overthrow 
of  British  supremacy,  nor  need  we 
affect  particularly  to  lament  the 
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exhibition  of  the  weak  point  of  a 
Constitution  that  has  always  been 
systematically  placed  in  disparaging 
comparison  with  our  own,  and  the 
disruption  of  which  leaves  entirely 
untouched  the  laws  and  usages 
which  America  owes  to  England, 
and  which  have  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  her  prosperity. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
the  thirteen  independent  States  of 
America  agreed  to  a  union,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  followed 
the  recognition  of  their  separate 
sovereignties.  It  was  intended  to 
substitute  concerted  action  and  the 
supremacy  of  general  law,  for  dis- 
organisation, confusion,  and  conflict- 
ing legislation.  The  preamble  to 
the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  pro  vide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
this  union,  as  well  as  the  confedera- 
tion which  it  superseded,  was  formed 
from  motives  of  pure  and  simple 
expediency.  States  that  had  always 
been  independent  of  each  other, 
found  that  they  had  common  inte- 
rests which  union  would  foster,  and 
common  difficulties  and  defects 
which  union  would  remove.  They 
had  proved  that  separate  existence, 
even  in  the  modified  form  of  a 
league  or  alliance,  was  full  of  incon- 
venience. They  were  not  numerous 
or  extensive  enough  to  render  more 
than  one  confederacy  desirable,  and 
they  took  refuge  in  the  alternative 
of  union.  No  great  principle  was 
involved  in  this  measure,  nor  did 
the  Convention  claim  to  be  guided 
by  any  loftier  impulse  than  the  de- 
sire to  escape  from  what  Mr  Motley, 
in  his  recent  valuable  pamphlet, 
calls  the  darkest  period  of  their  his- 
tory. And  granting,  of  course,  that 
this  motive  for  union  was  excellent 
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and  sufficient,  we  would  ask  the 
most  enthusiastic  Unionist  whether 
he  sees  in  it  anything  especially  sa- 
cred or  holy.  There  are  constitutions 
whose  origin  must  for  ever  be  inte- 
resting and  admirable  to  mankind. 
In  the  re-union  of  a  forcibly  dismem- 
bered and  once  glorious  nation — in 
the  confederacy  of  kindred  states 
against  a  common  and  formidable 
oppressor — in  the  sudden  rise  of  a 
crushed  people  from  debasement  to 
self -direction  and  self-control,  we  see 
causes  for  respect  and  sympathy. 
But  years  had  passed  since  the 
American  States  had  achieved  their 
independence.  Their  liberties  were 
not  threatened  —  they  had  never 
been  united  except  by  the  tempor- 
ary tie  of  a  common  revolt — and 
their  bond,  necessary  and  judicious, 
was  as  prosaic  as  the  establishment 
of  a  mercantile  firm.  Yet  we  are 
now  called  on  to  mourn  as  if  some 
celestial  light  were  about  to  vanish 
from  earth  with  the  American  Con- 
stitution, and  to  look  on  those  who 
have  sundered  it  as  enemies  to  hu- 
manity. 

It  was  natural  that  a  people  whose 
chief  boast  was  the  unanimity  and 
promptitude  with  which  they  had 
revolted  from  the  shadow  of  oppres- 
sion, should,  in  framing  their  Con- 
stitution, provide  against  the  pos- 
sible supremacy  of  any  power  of 
the  state.  They  accordingly  took 
such  pains  to  guard  against  this 
contingency,  that  the  weakness  of 
the  executive  power  strikes  at  once 
the  most  superficial  inquirer  into 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution.  The 
President  has  the  command  of  the 
army — but  that  army  is  raised  and 
supported  by  Congress,  and  is  too 
insignificant  in  force  either  to 
threaten  liberty  or  to  support  the 
state.  Relying  only  on  the  popular 
pleasure  for  re-election,  the  Presi- 
dent is  little  more  than  a  weather- 
cock to  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
popular  will,  and  he  holds  office  for 
too  short  a  period  to  hope  greatly 
to  extend  his  personal  influence. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  people  being 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  popu- 
lar impulse  is  the  great  motive 
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power,  and  occasionally  assumes 
even  the  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  ;  while,  in  other 
cases,  territory  has  extended  so  far 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  executive 
power,  that  it  has  been  found  ex- 
pedient to  supply  the  absence  of 
law  with  the  rude  and  summary 
justice  of  self-elected  judges  and 
executioners.  Men  accustomed  to 
live  under  such  conditions  bring 
back  with  them  into  civilised  life 
a  certain  lawlessness,  with  which 
they  leaven  society  ;  and  in  no 
great  country  is  life  so  insecure, 
violence  so  common,  and  the  right 
of  private  quarrel  and  revenge  so 
undisputed,  as  in  America. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  executive  and  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  population,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  for  a  time 
the  Constitution  answered  its  pur- 
pose. The  machinery  of  each  state 
worked  better  than  before,  because 
there  were  no  longer  serious  points 
of  collision,  and  it  worked  to  a  com- 
mon instead  of  a  divergent  end. 
The  credit  of  the  Union  was  esta- 
blished abroad,  while  no  causes  of 
internal  danger  were  apparent.  The 
lower  classes  had  already  all  the 
political  power  they  could  desire — 
in  a  system  of  universal  equality 
they  saw  nothing  above  them  to 
excite  their  envy  —  and  the  most 
dangerous  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion found  safe  vent  in  the  vast 
fields  of  enterprise  open  in  the  prai- 
ries and  backwoods.  Thus  intes- 
tine troubles  were  obviated,  and 
the  Government  were  secure  against 
foreign  foes;  for,  though  the  power 
of  the  President  would  probably 
have  been  insufficient  to  obtain  from 
the  people  materials  for  a  long  and 
sustained  aggressive  war  with  a 
great  power,  yet,  for  all  purposes 
of  defence,  the  spirit  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
its  geographical  position  which  ren- 
dered an  attack  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing European  army  almost  impos- 
sible, were  sufficient  assurances. 
But  there  was  one  defect  to  which 
a  confederation  of  this  kind  was 
especially  liable.  Formed  from  mo- 
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tives  of  common  interest,  and  held 
together  by  the  precarious  band  of 
mutual  consent,  divergent  interests 
might  at  any  time  dissolve  it. 
Against  the  contingency  of  a  for- 
midable secession  no  provision  was 
intrusted  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
External  pressure  on  the  arch  of 
the  Constitution  would  only  unite 
it  more  firmly,  but  a  blow  from 
within  would  loosen  the  entire 
fabric.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen 
that,  for  a  time,  the  nation  went  on 
expanding — respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  admirable  in  the 
sight  of  itself.  No  convulsions 
shook  it,  no  danger  from  without 
menaced  it ;  its  commerce  increased 
enormously,  its  territory  grew  to 
vastness,  and,  in  proportion,  its 
voice  was  raised  in  bluster,  aggres- 
sion, and  self-glorification.  But  a 
shrewd  glance  might  perceive  that 
the  Constitution,  framed  with  a  view 
to  common  interests  and  to  exist- 
ing necessities,  no  longer  fulfilled 
its  purpose.  The  interests  of  the 
original  consenting  parties  had 
ceased  to  be  common — had  even  be- 
come hostile;  and  the  necessities 
which  the  Union  had  been  intended 
to  provide  for,  had  long  ceased  to 
be  felt.  New  states,  with  different 
climates  and  different  products,  had 
been  joined  to  the  original  frame- 
work •  but  while  dominion  in- 
creased, and  with  it  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  contending  interests, 
the  power  of  the  Government  re- 
mained as  before.  It  was  clear  that 
the  Confederated  States  had  out- 
grown the  institutions  which  united 
them,  and  out  of  the  territory  suffi- 
cient for  half-a-dozen  kingdoms,  it 
was  now  sought  to  form  a  separate 
dominion.  In  so  natural  a  desire, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  but  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  the  Union  to 
find  anything  to  condemn.  It  is 
not  difficult  for  a  true  friend  of  the 
American  people  to  find  in  it  much 
to  approve. 

The  grudge  between  North  and 
South  is  of  old  standing.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  South  Carolina 
sought  to  secede,  but  was  forcibly 
retained  in  the  Union.  Amidst  the 
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mutual  bitter  feeling  that  has  con- 
stantly increased,  North  and  South 
vied  with  each  other  in  lauding  the 
star-spangled  banner  that  typified 
their  fraternity.  Their  praises  of 
it  had  become  so  habitual,  the  truth 
of  them  was  so  unquestioned,  that 
to  consider  the  Union  as  the  per- 
fection of  human  wisdom,  was  the 
first  article  of  the  national  creed ; 
and  the  strange  spectacle  was  exhi- 
bited of  the  two  great  territorial 
divisions  of  the  Republic  express- 
ing for  each  other  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  yet  exalting  to  the  skies  the 
Constitution  that  united  them.  And 
now  we  behold  the  still  stranger 
spectacle  of  the  North  exchanging 
with  the  South  virulent  defiance, 
yet  preparing  by  force  to  retain  it  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  Jonathan 
entertains  the  worst  possible  opinion 
of  the  recusant  David,  yet,  in  the  most 
opprobrious  and  exasperating  terms, 
persists,  sword  in  hand,  in  recalling 
him  to  his  embrace.  This  position 
of  affairs  has  something  puzzling  to 
a  disinterested  spectator.  We  can- 
all  understand  why  frowning  Aus- 
tria should  wish  to  retain  her  hold 
on  scowling  Venetia — why  Naples 
should  have  desired  to  coerce  re- 
volted Sicily ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  self-evident  why  the  North 
should  press  this  thorn  so  fervently 
to  her  bosom.  There  was  indeed  a 
time  when  it  might  be  thought  a 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  stop  secession. 
It  was  when  South  Carolina  stood 
alone — when  it  was  believed  that 
the  revolt  had  originated  in  a  fac- 
tion that  could  not  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  real  opinion  of  the  South, 
or  of  the  single  state,  and  that  the 
majority  of  South  Carolinians,  sur- 
prised into  temporary  acquiescence, 
were  only  awaiting  deliverance  to 
declare  for  the  Union.  It  was  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  real  cause  for 
secession  was  the  intolerable  as- 
sumption by  the  South  that,  unless 
an  advocate  of  Southern  views 
should  always  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  she  would  withdraw 
and  declare  herself  independent. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  election 
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of  Mr  Lincoln  only  precipitated  a 
long-concerted  plan,  and  that  the 
South  is  at  least  as  unanimous  for 
secession  as  the  North  is  for  coercion. 
We  said  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prove  that  secession  men- 
aces in  any  way  the  true  interests 
of  the  American  people.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  separation  has  been 
peaceably  effected,  and  a  rival  in- 
dependent government  established. 
It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
commerce  of  either  will  be  on  a 
worse  footing  than  at  present.  Cul- 
tivation, manufactures,  exchange  of 
commodities,  will  go  on  as  before 
— the  traffic  with  foreigners  will 
continue  tp  increase.  Each  will  be 
formidable  for  defence  against  a 
foreign  enemy ;  and  though  the 
Union  will  certainly  be  vitiated  by 
secession,  whether  violent  or  peace- 
able, yet  a  new  confederation  may 
be  formed  not  less  binding  than  the 
former,  of  extent  more  commen- 
surate with  the  federal  power,  and 
with  better  promise  of  stability. 
The  influence  of  the  States  thus 
partitioned  will  certainly  be  di- 
minished. They  will  no  more  re- 
tain their  former  importance  than 
the  halves  of  a  split  diamond  will 
bear  its  original  value.  But  in  the 
lament  of  the  Federalists  for  their 
lost  prestige  we  cannot  join.  We 
shall  feel  as  we  do  towards  a  friend 
whose  loss  of  importance  is  to  him  a 
real  gain  in  the  beneficial  influence 
which  it  exerts  on  his  character, 
and  whom  we  may  well  congratu- 
late on  exchanging  a  pernicious  ele- 
vation for  a  more  safe  and  suitable 
position.  The  main  source  of  the 
less  pleasing  points  of  American 
character  has  been  their  undisputed 
supremacy  on  that  great  continent. 
Amongst  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope courtesy  and  forbearance  have 
become  essential  attributes  of  their 
constant  intercourse.  The  neces- 
sity for  defence  against  formidable 
neighbours  has  armed  governments 
with  the  power  to  assert  law  and 
order  in  their  own  territories.  The 
web  of  foreign  politics  and  diplo- 
macy that  is  created  by  their  rival- 
ries, jealousies,  and  common  inte- 
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rests,  gives  full  employment  to  the 
men  among  them  of  the  best  intel- 
lect and  the  highest  honour.  Thus, 
those  who  are  the  rightful  leaders 
of  opinion  find  full  scope  for  their 
energies,  the  character  of  states- 
manship is  raised,  and  with  it  that 
of  the  nations  who  look  to  these 
leaders  for  guidance.  But  in  Ame- 
rica the  best  minds  are  not  employ- 
ed in  the  service  of  the  State.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  always  the 
dominant  element  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  gone  on  increasing.  The 
country  being  exposed  to  none  of 
the  vicissitudes  and  contests  that 
keep  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  on 
their  guard,  the  class  that  engrosses 
political  power  has  never  felt  the 
need  of  the  guidance  of  superior 
minds,  but  contents  itself  with  the 
service  of  those  who  are  most  ready 
blindly  to  do  its  will.  No  one  who 
knows  America  can  be  ignorant 
that  her  upper  classes  contain  as 
large  a  proportion  of  excellent, 
high-principled,  well-informed,  sa- 
gacious men  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  country ;  but  neither  can  any 
one  who  knows  America  be  igno- 
rant that  these  have  but  an  inade- 
quate and  insignificant  share  in  the 
direction  of  her  affairs.  Men  who 
will  not  stoop  to  cajole  a  mob,  or 
to  scuffle  for  a  place,  naturally  stand 
aloof  from  an  arena  where  Ulysses 
counts  for  no  more  than  Thersites — 
where  Achilles,  sprung  from  the 
gods,  is  lost  in  the  crowd  of  the 
Myrmidons.  Their  opinions,  re- 
specting the  institutions  of  Ame- 
rica would  scarcely  be  more  in- 
dulgent than  our  own,  because  it 
is  the  working  of  these  institu- 
tions which  has  robbed  the  men  of 
whom  we  speak  of  their  just  influ- 
ence in  the  State;  and  we  should 
lament  no  change  that  brought 
these  men  into  their  proper  posi- 
tion, and  rescued  American  poli- 
tics and  statesmanship  from  the 
tumultuous  control  of  the  populace. 
And,  with  a  rival  government  on 
the  frontier,  with  vital  interests 
to  be  guarded,  with  great  principles 
to  be  not  vapoured  about  but  put 
to  the  proof,  we  should  probably  see 
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the  natural  aristocracy  rise  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  Republic,  raising 
the  national  character  with  its  own 
elevation ;  and  the  great  men  th,,t 
America  still  owes  to  the  world 
would  appear  in  number  and  degree 
commensurate  with  her  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  with  the  reputation 
of  the  race  from  whom  her  people 
sprung. 

While  we  believe,  then,  that  a 
rival  dominion  on  the  continent 
would  be  thus  wholesome  for  Ame- 
rica, without  diminishing  her  mate- 
rial prosperity,  we  are  no  less  con- 
fident that  her  relations  with  foreign 
states  will  be  infinitely  more  agree- 
able than  before.  The  salutary 
check  of  a  neighbour  who  may  be- 
come an  enemy,  will  produce  there, 
as  in  Europe,  a  courteous  and  con- 
siderate diplomacy.  We  shall  no 
more  have  forced  on  us  the  un- 
pleasant alternative  of  admitting 
arrogant  pretensions  or  engaging  in 
a  senseless  quarrel.  Urged  by  the 
dominant  class,  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  appreciate  or  to  prac- 
tice courtesy  or  moderation,  Ameri- 
can statesmen  are  generally  ready 
to  enforce  their  diplomacy  with  the 
threat  of  war.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
to  remember  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  in  a  war  with  a  nation  whos6 
warlike  powers  are  so  insignificant 
compared  with  our  own.  Though 
we  should  never  doubt  the  issue  of 
such  a  contest,  yet  victory  would 
bring  us  no  benefit,  not  even  glory, 
and  the  loss  of  commerce  and  ex- 
penditure would  be  incurred  for  a 
barren  result.  Thus  America  is 
always  secure  of  the  forbearance 
which  prudent  strength  must  accord 
to  recklessness  in  matters  not  of 
vital  importance.  But  these  rela- 
tions are  not  good  for  either  nation; 
and  diplomacy  will  gain  immensely 
by  a  change  which  promises  to  re- 
duce such  statesmen  as  Seward,  and 
such  officers  as  Harney,  to  their 
proper  level. 

Seeing,  then,  in  secession,  no 
menace  to  the  best  interests  of 
America,  and  to  ourselves  only  ad- 
vantage, we  have  only  to  consider 
whether  it  contravenes  any  great 
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principle  of  right.  A  great  princi- 
ple was  involved  in  the  late  struggle 
in  Naples.  A  great  principle  is  in- 
volved on  each  side  of  the  question 
whether  Italy  or  Austria  should 
hold  Venetia.  But  the  only  element 
of  general  interest  in  the  present 
quarrel  is  the  question  of  Slavery. 
It  has  been  insinuated  that  in  not 
siding  with  the  North  we  are  false 
to  our  own  principles,  and  are,  in 
fact,  suppporting  that  institution 
which  we  have  professed  ourselves 
so  anxious  to  abolish.  But,  to  make 
this  charge  good,  it  must  be  shown 
that  slavery  is  'the  actual  ground 
of  quarrel,  that  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  Union  would  have 
suppressed  or  discouraged  it,  and 
that  Secession  will  foster  and  extend 
it.  Not  only  is  all  this  without 
proof,  but  it  is  contrary  to  evidence. 
We  will  quote  on  this  point  the  tes- 
timony of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  calls  the  southern  men  con- 
spirators, and  their  secession  "  a 
great  crime  against  humanity. "  En- 
larging on  the  absence  of  provoca- 
tion for  the  separation,  and  on  the 
benefits  which  the  Union  has  con- 
ferred on  the  South,  it  says, — 

"In  no  solitary  instance  have 
their  rights  been  infringed,  their 
liberties  abridged,  or  their  interests 
invaded  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  known  that  Government 
only  by  the  blessings  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  them.  It  has  fought 
their  battles,  enlarged  their  area, 
paid  for  their  postal  service,  aug- 
mented their  power  and  considera- 
tion abroad,  and  shielded  tJveir  pecu- 
liar institution  from  ih/e,  hatred  and 
hostility  of  the  civilised  world.  But 
for  the  Union,  and  the  protection 
which  it  has  afforded  them,  they 
would  long  since  have  sunk  under 
the  weight  of  their  own  evils,  or 
been  crushed  by  the  enmity  of  hos- 
tile powers.  During  the  whole 
period  of  their  connection  with  the 
Union  they  cannot  point  to  a  single 
instance  of  hostile  or  unfriendly 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Not  a  single  law  has  ever 
been  passed  interfering  with  slavery 
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in  the  slightest  degree,  while  scores 
have  been  passed  and  enforced  for  its 
protection.  Their  fugitive  slaves 
have  been  remanded  in  almost 
every  instance  where  they  have 
been  claimed,  and  more  than  once 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  used  for 
that  purpose.  But  the  States  which 
have  commenced  this  horrid  rebel- 
lion have  lost  scarcely  any  fugitive 
slaves,  while  those  States  which 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  losses 
on  this  score  are  still  loyal  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution.  The 
John  Brown  invasion,  the  only  in- 
stance of  aggressive  action  from  the 
North  upon  slavery  during  the 
whole  history  of  the  Government, 
was  the  act  of  a  band  of  fanatics, 
for  which  no  considerable  portion 
of  the  community  was  in  the  least 
responsible,  and  was  suppressed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  itself.  In  no  solitary  in- 
stance have  the  rebel  States  had  the 
slightest  reason  to  complain  of  op- 
pression or  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution 
slavery  was  regarded  as  an  evil  to 
be  abolished,  if  possible.  But  the 
constant  tendency  of  legislation  ever 
since  has  been  to  favour  the  insti- 
tution. The  Slave  States  have  ever 
since  controlled  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment; and  even  now,  but  for 
the  absolute  refusal  of  the  South  to 
return  on  any  terms  to  the  Union, 
we  should  have  witnessed  another 
compromise  to  slavery.  On  the 
other  hand,  secession,  far  from  se- 
curing property  in  slaves,  directly 
endangers  it ;  for  a  fugitive  negro, 
once  across  the  frontiers  which  for- 
merly would  not  have  protected  him, 
is  now  lost  to  his  owner  for  ever. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  manifest  that 
the  evil  of  slavery  will  be  increased 
by  secession  ;  and  to  those  who  hint 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  cotton 
trade  will  oblige  us  to  connive  at 
the  resumption  by  the  South  of  the 
importation  of  negroes  from  Africa, 
we  reply  that  our  ruined  West 
Indies  and  our  African  squadron, 
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heavy  prices  that  our  sincerity  has 
cost  us,  ought  to  be  our  guarantees 
against  such  an  imputation.  As  to 
abolition,  we  suppose  that  no  intel- 
ligent Englishman,  nor  any  intelli- 
gent Northern  American,  would 
seriously  wish  to  see  the  four  mil- 
lion of  negroes  in  the  Slave  States 
at  once  emancipated.  We  know 
by  experience  that  the  result  to  the 
slaves  themselves  would  not  be  an 
advantage — we  know  that  a  vast 
number  of  proprietors  would  be 
ruined,  that  the  cotton  trade  would 
be  destroyed,  and  a  large  part  of 
our  own  population  plunged  into 
misery.  Remembering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  African  tribes  in  their 
own  country,  as  described  by  so 
many  recent  travellers,  we  cannot 
believe  that  even  slavery  is  a  bad 
exchange  for  such  a  life  of  unmiti- 
gated savagery.  We  side  neither 
with  those  who  consider  slavery  as 
a  paternal  and  beneficial  institution, 
nor  with  those  who  describe  it  as 
one  succession  of  horrors.  That 
the  white  man  cannot  labour  on  the 
southern  plantations — that  the  ne- 
gro will  not  unless  compelled — that 
the  powers  necessary  for  compulsion 
are  often,  when  committed  to  coarse 
unfeeling  men,  used  for  barbarous 
purposes — that  many  great  moral 
evils  inevitably  attend  the  institu- 
tion— are  so  many  incontrovertible 
facts  which  we  must  lament  with- 
out knowing  how  to  remedy.  Until 
time  shall  render  possible  some 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
negro,  we  believe  most  men  who 
have  examined  the  subject  in  an 
other  than  sentimental  spirit  would 
be  satisfied  with  an  amount  of  legis- 
lation which  would  secure  him  from 
the  exercise  of  capricious  or  mer- 
cenary barbarity.  Meanwhile,  we 
shall  consider  slavery  as  a  matter 
to  be  left  out  of  the  question  of 
Secession. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
argument  between  the  advocates  of 
Union  and  Secession  respecting  the 
spirit  of  the  articles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Constitution  made 
the  States  not  a  confederacy  but  a 
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commonwealth ;  that  its  framers 
were  delegated,  not  by  the  States, 
but  by  the  people;  that  as  the 
States  had  no  voice  in  acceding  to 
the  Constitution,  so  they  have  no 
title  to  withdraw  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  said  that  secession 
is  not  forbidden  in  any  article  of 
the  Constitution  ;  that  therefore  it 
may  be  presumed  to  be  in  certain 
cases  legal  and  consistent  with  the 
Constitution ;  that  the  States  could 
not  be  deprived  of  their  inherent 
sovereignty,  howsoever  they  might 
consent  to  surrender  some  of  their 
privileges  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  common  convenience. 
If  the  case  were  being  temper- 
ately argued  in  Congress,  subject  to 
the  decision  of  a  controlling  power 
open  to  conviction,  and  able  to  en- 
force its  decrees,  these  arguments 
might  be  important  ;  but  with  the 
disputants  separated,  armed,  and 
ready  to  rush  together,  there  is  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  this  grave  refer- 
ence to  the  terms  of  a  document.  It 
is  as  if  some  well-meaning  Cockney 
justice  of  the  peace,  on  a  tour  in  the 
Tyrol,  had  descended  from  the  hills 
two  years  ago  to  read  the  Riot  Act 
on  the  plain  of  Solferino.  And,  in- 
dependent of  present  circumstances, 
there  is  something  highly  inconsis- 
tent in  the  idea  of  the  leaders  of  a 
successful  rebellion  against  a  parent 
state  meeting  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion which  was  to  be  binding  on  all 
posterity.  Only  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  since  some  of  these  very 
men  had,  in  a  still  more  celebrated 
document,  commenced  by  asserting 
the  right  of  revolution;  and,  in  the 
interval,  they  had  framed  another 
confederation,  which  they  had  de- 
creed should  be  perpetual.  It  is 
plain  that  all  governments  must 
finally  rest  on  one  of  two  bases — 
on  moral  influence,  or  on  material 
power.  A  government  that  is  both 
weak  and  bad  may  continue  to  ex- 
ist, because  the  people  may,  like 
the  French  under  Louis  XV.,  be  too 
supine,  too  docile  from  habit,  or 
too  incapable  of  organisation,  to 
combine  to  overthrow  it.  Or  a  go- 
vernment that  is  both  weak  and  bad 
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may  continue  to  exist  by  appealing 
to  the  imagination  of  the  people, 
either  through  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  ruler,  the  associations  connect- 
ed with  his  dynasty,  or  in  some  other 
way  that  draws  the  multitude  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  strength 
and  their  wrongs.  But  where  the 
continuance  of  authority  is  not  thus 
precarious  and  accidental,  it  rests 
on  one  of  two  facts — either  that  the 
people  see  no  prospective  advan- 
tages in  revolution  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  its  evils,  or  that  the 
governing  power  is  strong  enough  to 
suppress  revolt.  To  base  the  power 
of  a  government  on  the  terms  of  a 
document  would  in  any  case  be  ab- 
surd, but  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  where  each 
State  possesses  already  the  machin- 
ery for  separate  existence  in  full 
operation,  and  can  superadd  in  a 
moment  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  full  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
and  has  thus  a  temptation  to  resort 
to  revolution  on  far  slighter  than 
ordinary  provocation.  Imagine 
Hungary  in  full  possession  of  her 
diet,  her  judicature,  and  her  inter- 
nal government,  and  the  Austrian 
army  reduced  to  a  few  brigades ; 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  being  also 
King  of  Hungary  would  for  a  mo- 
ment retain  her  in  allegiance  1  A 
constitution  is  to  be  appealed  to,  not 
to  enforce,  but  to  define,  the  func- 
tions of  government,  and  its  power 
of  self-assertion  is  not  increased  by 
the  fact  that  it  emanated  from  the 
people.  The  French  Emperor  de- 
rives his  authority  from  the  same 
source  as  the  American  Union ;  but, 
if  he  trusted  to  the  fact  of  his  elec- 
tion alone  for  the  continuance  of  his 
power,  we  imagine  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  Federalist  would  de- 
spair of  the  Imperial  dynasty. 

It  would  be  more  consistent  and 
more  sensible  if  the  contending 
parties  were  to  place  their  quarrel 
on  its  true  grounds,  which  are  am- 
ply sufficient  to  sustain  it.  The 
South  would  then  plead  that  her 
feelings,  her  manners,  her  interests, 
her  aspirations,  all  are  at  variance 
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with  those  of  the  North.  She  would 
plead  her  discontent  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Union — her  confidence 
in  the  advantages  she  would  derive 
from  independence — her  power  of 
launching  herself,  by  the  mere  act 
of  secession,  fully  organised  on  her 
desired  career.  And,  admitting 
that  formerly  a  number  of  single 
States  might  have  experienced  se- 
verely the  evils  of  disunion,  yet 
she  would  deny  that  the  precedent 
•could  be  quoted  against  the  inde- 
pendence of  such  a  powerful  confe- 
deration as  she  now  proposed  to 
form. 

Nor  would  the  North  be  without 
a  strong  rejoinder.  She  would 
argue  that  the  seceding  States  would 
withdraw  from  the  Federation  not 
merely  themselves,  but  important 
public  works,  constructed  with 
Federal  treasure,  for  the  benefit  not 
of  a  State  but  of  the  Union  ;  that 
great  material  interests  of  the  North 
were  inextricably  bound  up  in  the 
South ;  that  the  settlement  of  a 
frontier  would  involve  many  ques- 
tions difficult  of  solution,  and  would 
be  always  a  fertile  subject  of  dis- 
pute ;  that  separation  would  dimin- 
ish the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  States  which  might  still  desire 
to  adhere  to  the  Union,  destroy 
their  coherence,  and  falsify  their 
most  cherished  creed.  And  it  is 
one  of  those  interwoven  and  bal- 
anced cases  where  appeals  to  pre- 
cedents are  vain,  where  neither 
party  can  assert  a  positive  and  un- 
qualified right,  and  which  arbitra- 
ment of  some  kind,  with  mutual 
concessions,  must  settle ;  and,  at 
first  sight,  the  readiest  and  most 
natural  arbitrament  would  appear 
to  be  that  of  arms.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  blame  the  South  for  pre- 
paring to  maintain  its  secession,  or 
the  North  for  attempting  to  retain 
its  privileges.  The  hostile  attitude 
of  the  South  is  a  necessity  ;  but, 
setting  the  dictates  of  natural  feel- 
ing aside,  and  speaking  only  of 
policy,  the  attitude  of  the  North  is 
judicious  only  in  one  of  two  cases. 
She  may  justly  prefer  to  be  armed 
while  she  treats  for  the  rights  which 
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she  will  stipulate  for,  in  case  she 
concedes  secession ;  or  she  may 
believe  that  secession  is  the  work 
of  an  organised  faction,  contrary  to 
the  desire  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  South,  whom,  by  mili- 
tary successes,  she  may  set  free  to 
return  to  the  Union.  But  though 
this  has  been  frequently  and  con- 
fidentially asserted,  yet  the  evi- 
dence thus  far  is  in  favour  of  the 
unanimity  of  the  South. 

But  if,  setting  these  cases  aside,  the 
Federalists  propose  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  absolute  conquest,  there 
is  a  consideration  which  ought  to 
present  itself  to  them,  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  most  complete 
success.  The  contest  cannot  be 
settled  at  once.  Neither  the  gen- 
erals nor  the  troops  on  either  side 
have  the  experience  necessary  to 
perform  great  operations  of  war — 
swift  and  continued  marches  of 
great  masses  of  men,  ready  to  en- 
gage in  full  force  on  the  point  of 
collision.  A  decisive  advantage  by 
land  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
protracted  contest,  during  which 
armies  will  be  disciplined,  and 
generals  will  emerge  from  the 
crowd.  And  even  when  the  con- 
flict terminates,  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion will  be  necessary  to  retain  the 
disaffected  States  in  submission. 
The  troops  thus  accustomed  to  arms 
will  exchange  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  citizen  for  those  of  the 
soldier.  They  will  have  new  in- 
terests and  new  ambitions.  They 
will  be  unwilling  to  hide  the  glory 
they  may  have  won  in  the  obscurity 
of  private  life  at  the  command  of 
the  State.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  fate  of  a  republic  whose 
principle  is  equality,  and  whose 
executive  is  weak,  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  army,  led  by  an  ambi- 
tious, able,  and  popular  chief.  The 
sagacious  and  philosophical  De 
Tocqueville,  writing  of  their  consti- 
tution, says:  "When  the  citizens 
are  all  nearly  on  an  equality  it 
becomes  difficult  for  them  to  de- 
fend their  independence  against 
the  agressions  of  power.  None  of 
them  being  powerful  enough  to  re- 
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sist  alone,  it  is  only  a  combination 
of  the  strength  of  all  that  can 
secure  liberty.  But  such  a  com- 
bination never  takes  place." 

Such,  then,  are  the  dangers  which 
war  brings  to  America.  The  Union 
may  ultimately  triumph,  but  it  may 
be  with  the  sacrifice  of  its  liberty. 
It  is  true  that  the  military  power 
which  is  so  likely  to  become  domi- 
nant may  rest  in  the  hands  of 
another  Washington — of  a  man 
popular,  wise,  and  just,  one  who 
would  maintain  liberty  while  sup- 
pressing licence,  and  would  give 
the  nation  institutions  more  suit- 
able to  the  development  of  its 
better  qualities ;  but  such  a  con- 
tingency cannot  be  calculated  on. 
It  is  equally  likely  that  a  Harney, 
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a  Twiggs,  or  a  Walker  might  con- 
trol absolutely  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  We  hope,  then,  that  the 
North,  remaining  armed  to  give 
weight  to  her  demands,  will  con- 
cede secession.  In  return  she  will 
probably  demand  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  southern  rivers,  and 
compensation  for  the  public  pro- 
perty in  the  South,  to  which  no 
offset  may  exist  in  public  property 
in  the  North  to  which  the  Southern 
States  have  contributed.  This  the 
South  ought  in  honesty  to  agree  to. 
But,  however  the  dispute  may  be 
settled,  we  trust  sincerely  that  the 
career  of  both  may  be  so  prosperous 
as  to  leave  them  no  reason  to  regret 
the  disruption  of  the  Union. 


Printed  l>y  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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THERE  is  nothing  more  usual  than 
to  say  that  the  one  thing  wanting 
to  the  present  age  is  that  distinct- 
ness and  originality  of  individual 
character  which  gives  half  of  its 
charm  to  the  past.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  general  sentence  of  mediocrity, 
everywhere  acknowledged,  here  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  a  book 
slid  quietly  into  print  and  out  of  it, 
without  much  notice  taken  of  the 
matter,  which  no  publication  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  overflowing  as 
they  are  with  personal  story  and 
piquant  character,  has  surpassed. 
There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  district 
in  the  country  where  the  name  of 
Joseph  Wolff  does  not  wake  smiles 
and  recollections,  sometimes  ludi- 
crous and  sometimes  affectionate. 
For  a  man  who  has  written  next  to 
nothing,  and  done  not  very  much, 
in  this  country  at  least,  the  universal 
acquaintance  in  which  the  land  of 
his  adoption  holds  him  is  remark- 
able enough;  but  the  book  which 
friendly  persuasion  and  help  has 
drawn  out  of  the  old  man,  in  his  old 
age  and  leisure,  is  something  still 
more  remarkable.  It  is  the  story 


not  only  of  certain  Travels  and 
Adventures,  but  of  all  the  haps  and 
mishaps,  mistakes,  successes,  virtues, 
and  follies  of  as  odd  and  character- 
istic a  figure  as  has  ever  appeared 
within  the  English  horizon.  Pepys 
himself,  the  prince  of  autobio- 
graphers,  has  not  disclosed  more 
naively  his  vanities  and  frights 
and  compunctions  ;  and  among  the 
world  of  books  which  everybody 
nowadays  knows  by  head-mark,  and 
can  classify  without  trouble,  a  book 
which  is  not  a  book  but  a  personal 
narrative,  is  a  prize  which  we  seize 
upon  with  no  small  joy  and  self- 
congratulation.  The  reader  of  these 
volumes  will  find  it  possible  to  for- 
get that  he  is  not  a  listener;  he  will 
break  upon  the  course  of  the  tale, 
into  applauses  of  laughter  and  ad- 
miration ;  he  will  discover  himself 
gradually  growing  into  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outlandish  hero,  who 
stands  clear  and  full  in  the  fore- 
ground, relating  his  own  achieve- 
ments with  innocent  relish  and  gusto, 
until  at  last,  when  the  curtain  drops 
and  the  story-teller  is  seen  to  sink 
into  that  bosom  of  domestic  tranquil- 
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lity,  a  Devonshire  vicarage — most 
strange,  incongruous,  desirable  rest- 
ing-place after  such  a  course — few, 
we  predict,  of  those  who  have  ac- 
companied him  to  this  climax  of  his 
days  will  part  otherwise  than  as  a 
friend  from  the  Jew-traveller,  the 
Eastern  missionary,  the  English 
vicar,  who  has  thus  disclosed  him- 
self to  their  familiar  regards. 

We  seize  upon  the  book  with  all 
the  natural  delight  experienced  by 
a  wayfarer  making  dull  progress 
upon  the  beaten  and  dusty  tracks 
of  literature,  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  unex- 
pected apparition  of  a  living  human 
creature ;  not  an  abstract  folio  or 
quarto  upon  stilts,  nor  any  light- 
limbed  sprite  of  romance,  but  a 
solid — very  solid — personation  of 
flesh  and  blood,  as  real  and  visible 
a  man  as  ever  made  his  appearance 
upon  any  platform.  There  he  stands 
in  all  friendliness,  afraid  of  none  of 
us — facing  the  shafts  of  criticism 
bravely — an  obese  but  dauntless 
Sebastian.  Any  fledgling  marks- 
man who  has  the  heart  is  free  to 
aim  his  arrows  at  this  unguarded 
and  unsuspecting  hero.  He  had 
clearly  no  such  chance  in  his  mind 
when  he  told,  amid  tears  and  laugh- 
ter, the  story  here  written  down,  by 
kind  domestic  scribes,  of  the  long 
and  various  romance  of  his  life.  Not 
ours  be  that  ungenial  task.  Few 
men  have  such  a  story  to  tell ;  few 
men  have  those  qualities  for  telling 
it  which  alike  make  the  narrative 
fresh,  lively,  and  delightful,  and 
lay  the  writer  open  to  the  ridicule 
.of  fhe  cold-hearted  critic.  The  two 
things  are  almost  synonymous.  A 
man  who  has  no  weaknesses  is 
a  poor  autobiographer ;  even  the 
most  skilful  of  historians  makes  in- 
different work  of  a  piece  of  perfec- 
tion. To  our  shame  be  it  confessed, 
.do  not  we  all  prefer  Lancelot  to  the 
blameless  King  1  and  to  descend  to 
homelier  matters,  does  not  everybody 
know  that  all  the  virtues  of  the 
father  or  mother  do  not  go  to  the 
hearts  of  their  children,  like  those 
-dear  every-day  foibles,  familiar  as 
their  habitual  dress  and  looks,  which 
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wake  up  the  very  tenderest  of  all 
home  recollections^  A  man  who 
writes  his  own  life  does  not  need  to 
be  a  very  profound  or  elevated  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  needs  to  be  a  frank, 
honest,  unsuspicious  one  —  either 
unaware  of  his  own  faults,  or  pos- 
sessed of  human  vanity  enough  to 
make  him  suppose  everybody  else 
as  much  interested  in  the  explana- 
tion and  excusal  of  his  conduct  as 
himself.  Such  a  man  is  Dr  Wolff. 
He  assumes  the  interest  of  all  his 
readers  with  such  cordial  heartiness 
that  who  would  refuse  to  be  in- 
terested *?  Behind  the  sympathetic 
domestic  circle  the  good  man  sees 
only  a  sea  of  sympathetic  faces  repeat- 
ing the  expression  there.  He  disarms 
the  coldest  spectators  by  his  cheer- 
ful confidence.  Such  a  story  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  subject  to  formal 
examination,  and  amenable  to  con- 
ventional rules.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  altogether  exceptional  pro- 
duction. It  is  one  of  those  tales 
for  which  we  all  yearn,  -children 
and  grown  people  alike ;  a  story 
which  is  true,  and  as  simple  as  true, 
where  the  hero  acts  upon  no  rule, 
but  does  exactly  as  the  spirit  moves 
him — sometimes  wisely,  sometimes 
foolishly ;  where  little  events  hold 
rank  just  as  high,  or  by  chance 
higher,  than  great  ones  ;  and  where 
hosts  of  varied  groups  come  and  go 
without  any  serious  bearing  upon 
the  tale,  or  necessity  for  a  second 
appearance.  For  perfect  reality  and 
vraisemblance — for  entire  and  sim- 
ple-minded disclosure  of  character 
— for  primitive  interest  and  novelty, 
the  very  soul  of  story-telling, — we 
know  no  book  of  recent  times  which 
is  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Joseph  Wolff. 

There  are  differences  in  auto- 
biography as.  in  everything  else. 
Joseph  Wolff,  still  living,  and  dis- 
playing by  the  most  distinct  of  all 
evidences  (according  to  the  news- 
papers) his  intention  to  live,  prints 
his  innocent  free-spoken  memorials, 
frankly  naming  a  world  of  people, 
and  nobody  is  the  worse  for  it. 
Another  personal  history  which  has 
attained  greater  note  in  the  world 
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than,  that  of  the  venerable  Joseph, 
the  Life  of  the  Inveresk  Carlyle, 
comes  to  us,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  carefully  bottled  up  until 
everybody  was  dead  who  could  be 
affected  by  it.  This  fact  sets  forth 
the  difference  between  the  two  types 
of  self -revelation.  After  everybody 
has  read  his  Autobiography,  the 
world  knows  about  just  as  much 
and  as  little  of  Dr  Carlyle  as  his 
ordinary  acquaintances  must  have 
known,  and  as  it  was  his  will  and 
pleasure  to  reveal ;  but  with  all  the 
clearness  of  a  photograph  sees  into 
his  contemporary  world,  learns  what 
other  people  were  about,  what  man- 
ner of  men  they  were,  what  were 
their  claims  upon  the  recollections 
of  posterity,  and  what  the  failures 
to  be  recorded  against  them.  It  is 
not  himself  but  his  society  that 
brightens  upon  the  canvass  —  one 
sees  the  Edinburgh  streets  and 
closes,  the  Dumfriesshire  roads  and 
hospitable  manses,  the  venerable 
precincts  of  Glasgow  College,  with 
a  handsome  figure  passing  out  and 
in  with  handsome  ruffles  and  an 
unexceptionable  toilette.  What  the 
heart  and  soul  of  him  are  about 
meanwhile,  Carlyle  keeps  to  him- 
self ;  and  in  the  brightness  of  the 
reproduced  scene,  where  the  colours 
are  all  fresh  as  a  Reynolds  portrait, 
or  as  the  Scotch  Martin's  transcript 
of  the  writer's  own  handsome  face, 
we  forget  that  it  is  other  people  we 
see,  and  not  the  autobiographer. 
Altogether  different  is  the  treat- 
ment adopted  by  Dr  Wolff.  It  is 
he  himself  who  stands  in  the  front 
of  his  picture;  other  people  come 
in  as  accessories,  as  assistants  in  the 
conduct  of  the  scene,  as  the  audi- 
ence who  surround  and  listen  to  and 
applaud  the  principal  actor.  All 
that  has  to  be  told  concerns  "  Wolff." 
He  has  no  skill  in  stripping  the  in- 
terest from  himself  to  some  notable 
person  about  him,  and  so  escaping 
unrevealed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
good  man  fully  acknowledges  him- 
self the  most  interesting  person  pre- 
sent, knows  that  he  can  tell  more 
about  "Wolff"  than  about  all  the 
other  people  put  together ;  and,  feel- 


ing at  home  in  that  description, 
opens  out  into  the  full  tide  of  nar- 
rative without  ever  flagging  or  grow- 
ing weary  of  his  subject.  The  re- 
markable people  he  encounters  are 
only  visible  so  far  as  they  cross  his 
own  varying  ever-active  path  j  they 
never  withdraw  the  interest  into 
other  channels,  or  break  upon  the 
unity  of  the  picture.  Here  nobody 
will  learn  what  was  the  aspect  even 
of  that  limited  and  peculiar  society 
into  which  the  young  Jewish  mis- 
sionary was  received  when  he  came 
to  England.  No  sketches  of  his 
patrons  or  teachers  are  to  be  found 
in  these  lively  characteristic  pages. 
They  come  and  go,  but  Wolff  re- 
mains. He  is  in  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  sees  no  reason  to  trans- 
fer his  place  to  any  other.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  the  light 
falls  only  in  momentary  occasional 
glimpses  upon  those  angles  of  other 
people  which  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  hero,  the  principal  figure 
stands  out  with  all  the  breadth  and 
fulness  of  life,  round,  distinct,  and 
individual.  The  idea  of  posing  his 
contemporaries  in  graceful  groups, 
or  throwing  light  upon  the  history 
of  his  time,  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  the  ingenuous  story-teller. 
Simeon,  the  leader  of  modern  Low- 
Church  evangelicalism,  a  notable 
man,  and  one  in  whom  any  genre 
painter  would  delight,  appears  in 
Wolff's  narrative  in  ludicrous  simpli- 
city only  as  attempting  the  vain  task 
of  teaching  that  Oriental  to  shave — 
an  attempt  which  has  never  been  suc- 
cessful, though  ren  ewed  upon  various 
occasions  ;  and  the  other  secondary 
figures  in  the  story  appear  in  a  like 
innocent  abandon,  neglectful  of  all 
their  own  individual  claims  to  in- 
terest, solely  at  those  points  upon 
which  they  touch  Wolff,  and  contri- 
bute to  the  progress  of  his  full  exis- 
tence. Here  the  perfect  prose  of  in- 
nocent fact  has  hit  upon  the  high- 
est art  of  the  painter,  or  even  of  the 
tragic  poet.  Instead  of  the  broken 
radiance  of  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
one  is  presented  to  us,  all  sunny  and 
smiling,  with  every  accessory  kept 
in  the  most  artful  simple-minded 
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subordination  to  the  main  action  of 
the  piece.  The  effect  is  inimitable. 
Your  brilliant  groups,  dashed  in 
with  a  flowing  historic  pencil,  are 
on  the  whole,  except  at  the  first 
glance,  not  much  more  satisfactory 
than  those  blank  pictures  of  a  com- 
mittee, or  conference,  or  general 
council,  where  every  face  is  a  por- 
trait, and  where  literal  truth  proves 
itself  so  false  to  nature,  that  no- 
body, save  an  adoring  partisan,  can 
look  with  any  patience  at  the  broken 
surface  flecked  with  many  faces, 
where  neither  unity  nor  grace  can 
be.  In  each  group  of  portraits  the 
temptation  to  be  concise  and  anti- 
thetical, to  balance  one  character 
with  another,  and  to  make  angles 
and  circles  of  a  regularity  unknown 
to  nature,  is  always  apparent.  But 
no  such  danger  surrounds  the  single 
portrait.  Here  he  stands,  not  re- 
quiring to  balance  himself  against 
any  other — not  obliged  to  describe 
or  set  forth  his  own  qualities  in  due 
bound  and  limit  —  beaming  forth, 
large,  round,  and  at  his  ease — cer- 
tainly not  a  perfect,  as  certainly  a 
most  genuine,  individual.  It  is  very 
common  to  say  that  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  any  man,  honestly  set 
down  day  by  day,  would  make  the 
most  interesting  of  books.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  fallacy.  Not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  has  the  art 
of  showing  himself  through  the 
envelope  of  his  daily  doings.  The 
perpetual  disguise  in  which  most  of 
us  live,  concealed  even  from  our- 
selves, would  make  the  record  of 
our  proceedings  a  most  dry  and  life- 
less skeleton  of  humanity.  It  is  the 
rarity  of  the  faculty  which  gives  it 
so  great  a  charm. 

Here,  however,  is  the  one  individual 
in  a  thousand — or  say  in  a  million, 
which  may  be  nearer  the  truth,  and 
a  few  ciphers  more  or  less  matter 
little — who  can  tell  his  own  story. 
It  is  time  to  inquire  what  kind  of  a 
story  that  is  which  he  has  to  tell. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
Franconia,  son  of  a  German  rabbi, 
who,  stumbling  into  a  perception  of 
Christianity  in  his  childhood,  pur- 
sued the  faint  and  doubtful  light 
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which  had  shone  upon  him  through 
years  of  youthful  virtuous  vagabond- 
age, very  amusing  and  curious  to 
read  of,  living  and  learning  some- 
how without  any  apparent  --•  means 
of  doing  either,  among  professed 
Protestants  and  genuine  Catholics, 
among  philosophers  and  infidels, 
monks  and  rabbis,  not  without 
glimpses  of  the  greatest  personages 
in  Germany,  till  at  length  the  lad 
found  himself  in  Home  in  the  Pro- 
paganda, the  idea  of  becoming  a 
missionary  having  seized  upon  his 
youthful  imagination.  Out  of  the 
Propaganda  he  stumbled  again  to- 
wards Protestantism  and  England  ; 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  learned 
many  things,  but  not  how  to  shave 
himself;  and  terminated  this  roman- 
tic and  extraordinary  youth  by  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  an  English  earl 
— a  climax  as  romantic  and  unusual 
as  the  preliminary  life.  With  this 
passport  to  the  good  offices  of  so- 
ciety, and  apparently  with  hosts  of 
friends  attracted  by  his  own  genial 
simplicity,  vanity,  and  honest  qua- 
lities, he  set  out  upon  twenty  years 
of  missionary  wandering  amid  the 
picturesque  unknown  races  of  the 
East,  into  deserts  and  dangers  and 
troubles  of  all  kinds,  and  sometimes 
to  the  very  brink  of  death — out  of 
which  wonderful  career  the  fortu- 
nate adventurer  has  subsided  in  his 
old  age  into  an  English  vicarage, 
the  strangest  unlooked-for  termina- 
tion to  a  life  so  various  ;  from  the 
tranquil  retirement  of  which  he 
now  sends  forth  this  moving  and 
eventful  tale.  By  means  of  some 
missionary  books  of  an  odd  and 
unusual  description,  by  speeches 
and  lectures,  but,  more  than  all 
these,  by  that  subtle  influence  of 
reputation  which  carries  the  name 
of  one  man  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
while  it  refuses  to  bear  the  fame  of 
another  not  less  noteworthy  beyond 
the  place  where  he  was  born,  the 
name  of  Joseph  Wolff  has  become  a 
household  word  to  many  people,  in 
every  quarter  of  this  country  which 
crowned  his  young  adventurous  life 
with  such  unusual  fortunes.  Such 
reputation  does  not  come  for  no- 
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thing  ;  and  in  the  book  now  before 
us  Wolff  has  justified  his  fame. 

Popular  opinion  nowadays  is  as 
much  divided  in  respect  to  the 
Jewish  race  as  it  has  been  in  all 
generations.  To  some  they  are  still 
the  chosen  people  affectionately 
longed  after,  prayed  for,  and  fruit- 
lessly preached  to ;  to  others  the 
meanest  and  least  hopeful  of  people, 
remarkable  only  for  that  instinct 
of  merchandise  and  money-making 
which  has  been  the  curse  and  the 
support  of  their  race.  Sidonia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  keeper  of  the 
sponging-house  on  the  other,  are 
only  variations  in  the  view.  Chris- 
tendom has  resolved  to  observe  no 
medium  in  her  sentiments  regard- 
ing this  wonderful  tenacious  family. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  popular  judg- 
ment has  but  indifferent  means  of 
discriminating  the  highest  charac- 
ter of  these  scattered  Hebrews.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  a  Spanish 
Jewess  lamenting  bitterly  that  it 
was  a  common  error  among  the 
English  to  ignore  the  fact  of  any 
aristocracy  among  her  people,  and 
to  believe  that  the  Levys,  the 
Mosses,  and  Cohens,  and  such  usu- 
rious brotherhoods,  were  true  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which  still  re- 
tained patricians  of  further  and 
purer  descent  than  any  Norman 
noble.  This  is  doubtless  a  matter 
worth  the  consideration  of  Jew- 
despisers  ;  but  no  vague  conclusions 
on  this  subject  will  be  half  so  effec- 
tive as  is  a  single  glimpse  into  the 
home  of  the  simple  German  rabbi, 
the  minister  of  'the  little  synagogue 
in  the  Bavarian  village,  where  de- 
vout people  gather  in  little  groups 
to  speak  of  that  restoration  to  their 
own  land  which  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  doubt  of — 
where  the  picturesque  traditions  of 
Jewish  learning  are  the  portion  of 
the  children,  and  where  the  pious 
regulations  of  life  are  such  as  these : 
"  Say  the  blessing  over  everything 
you  eat ;  don't  eat  with  uncovered 
head  ;  go  every  day  to  the  syna- 
gogue ;  never  lie  down  without  hav- 
ing said,  '  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  God.; "  In  such  a 
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house  "  young  Wolff  daily  listened 
with  the  highest  interest  to  the 
conversation  of  his  father,  when  the 
Jews  assembled  in  his  house  in  the 
evening-time,  and  he  spoke  to  them 
about  the  future  glory  of  their  na- 
tion at  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and 
also  about  the  zeal  of  many  rabbis 
who  had  travelled  to  Jerusalem  and 
Babylon  as  preachers  to  the  Jewish 
nation."  The  rabbi  then  diverges 
into  miraculous  tales  of  the  great 
Mymonides,  of  the  holy  Judah- 
Haseed,  and  finally  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  about  whose  merciful 
and  brotherly  inclinations  towards 
the  Jews  a  curious  Talmudical  tra- 
dition is  recorded.  "This  history 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  young 
Wolff,  so  that  he  asked  his  father 
who  this  Jesus  was.  And  his 
father  answered  that  he  was  a  Jew 
of  the  greatest  talent ;  but  as  he 
pretended  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
Jewish  tribunal  sentenced  him  to 
death.  Young  Wolff  then  asked 
his  father,  '  Why  is  Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed, and  why  are  we  in  capti- 
vity?' His  father  replied,  'Alas, 
alas !  because  the  Jews  murdered 
the  prophets.'  Young  Wolff  re- 
flected in  his  mind  for  some  time, 
and  the  thought  struck  him,  '  Per- 
haps Jesus  was  also  a  prophet,  and 
the  Jews  killed  him  when  he  was 
innocent ! '  —  an  idea  which  took 
such  possession  of  him,  that  when- 
ever he  passed  a  Christian  church, 
he  would  stand  outside  and  listen 
to  the  preaching,  until  his  mind 
became  filled  with  the  thought  of 
being  a  great  preacher  like  Mymo- 
nides and  Judah-Haseed." 

While  these  cogitations  were  re- 
volving in  the  child's  mind,  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  daily  visits  to 
the  house  of  a  neighbour,  the  village 
barber- chirurgeon,  where  he  natur- 
ally repeated  his  Talmud  stories, 
and  blew  his  childish  trumpet  about 
the  coming  triumph  of  the  chosen 
nation.  While  the  little  Jew  made 
his  simple  brag  of  all  that  was  to 
ensue  upon  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  other  children  laughed  and 
listened  ;  "  but  one  day,"  continues 
the  narrative,  "  old  Spiess,  with  his. 
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stern  look,  said  to  little  Wolff, 
'  Dear  boy,  I  will  tell  you  who  the 
real  Messiah  was  :  he  was  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  whom 
your  ancestors  have  crucified,  as  they 
did  the  prophets  of  old.  Go  home 
and  read  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.' 
These  words  entered  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  into  Wolff's  heart ;  and  he 
can  sincerely  say  that  he  believed, 
and  was  struck  dumb.  No  word 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  but  he  went 
home  to  his  father's  house,  and  read 
the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  in  Hebrew 
with  the  Jewish-German  translation, 
and  then  said  to  his  father,  *  Dear 
father,  tell  me,  of  whom  does  the 
prophet  speak  here  ? '  His  father 
stared  at  him  and  gave  no  reply ; 
and  Wolff  dared  not  to  ask  him  a 
second  time,  but  went  into  another 
room  and  wept.  And  then  he  heard 
his  father  say  to  his  mother,  who 
was  also  weeping, '  God  have  mercy 
upon  us !  our  son  will  not  remain 
a  Jew — he  is  continually  walking 
about  and  thinking,  which  is  not 
natural  I } " 

The  young  proselyte,  of  whom 
this  remarkable  account  was  given, 
was  then  seven  years  old  ! 

At  eleven,  the  young  hero,  tired 
of  the  little  progress  he  made,  set 
off  for  Bamberg  to  seek  his  fortune. 
"What  will  you  become  ?"  asked  his 
father.  He  replied,  "  A  physician 
and  a  preacher  like  Mymonides." 
The  old  Jews  who  were  present, 
stroked  their  hands  over  their  beards 
and  said, "  Woe,  woe,  woe !  Your  son 
will  not  remain  a  Jew :  he"  will  be 
mixed  with  the  Gentiles,  and  go  the 
way  of  all  the  Gentiles. ' '  With  the  ex- 
traordinary self-reliant  adventurous 
instinct  of  his  race,  little  Wolff  set 
out  thus,  not  to  return  again  to  the 
paternal  roof.  He  took  farewell  of 
the  home,  which  he  seems  never 
to  have  entered  again,  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  shows  such  a  prema- 
ture entry  into  the  world  to  be  no 
such  wonder  among  that  peculiar 
people,  and  set  out  upon  the  battle 
of  his  life.  A  more  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  the  child-adventurer  has 
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seldom  been  recorded.  He  was 
but  eleven,  helpless  and  penniless. 
He  was  leaving  not  only  his  father's 
house,  but  his  father's  faith,  and 
all  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
reverence  ;  and  he  was  in  search 
of,  not  the  scanty  living  which  con- 
tents the  little  Savoyard,  the  only 
corresponding  type  we  know,  but 
learning,  and  a  career  more  lofty 
than  his  father's.  The  boy  did  not 
stay  long  in  Bamberg.  He  was 
sent  out  thence  with  a  curse  from 
the  house  of  the  relation  to  whose 
protection  he  had  betaken  himself,, 
when  his  inclinations  and  purposes 
became  manifest,  and  so  wandered 
forth  forlorn,  a  little  pilgrim  of 
learning  and  faith.  Worthy  this 
idyllic  tale  is  the  following  beauti- 
ful episode  : — 

"Wolff  left  Bamberg  without  saying 
one  word,  and  without  a  single  farthing 
in  his  pocket,  and  travelled  towards 
"Wurtzburg.  On  his  way,  in  a  field  he 
found  a  shepherd,  who  was  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  he  asked  him  if  he  might 
stay  in  his  house  for  the  night  ?  The 
shepherd  replied,  '  Yes,  my  friend,'  and' 
brought  him  to  his  cottage.  He  then 
asked  Wolff  if  he  was  a  Koman  Catholic  ? 
Wolff  replied  by  giving  him  an  account 
of  his  history ;  and  after  they  had  par- 
taken of  a  frugal  meal,  the  amiable 
shepherd  knelt  down  with  his  family  to 
pray  the  rosary;  but  previous  to  their 
commencing  the  prayer,  the  shepherd 
said,  '  Let  us  pray  five  Ave  Marias  and 
one  Paternoster  for  the  good  of  the  soul 
of  this  poor  Jew,  that  the  Lord  may 
guide  him  to  His  fold.'  They  prayed  five 
Ave  Marias  and  one  Paternoster,  and  in 
the  morning,  before  Wolff  left,  the 
shepherd  said  to  him,  'Friend,  you  are 
in  distress ;  allow  me  to  share  with  you 
what  I  have  got.  I  will  give  you  two 
florins,  which  will  carry  you  well  to 
Frankfort. '" 

Thus  Providence  and  tender  cha- 
rity helped  the  wandering  child.  He 
taught  Hebrew  for  a  short  time 
in  Frankfort,  and  then  in  Halle  ;. 
and  after  many  other  adventures, 
passing  amidst  infidel  Jews  and  ra- 
tionalist Protestants,  and  through 
Weimar,  where  he  came  under  the 
shadow  of  Goethe  and  his  brilliant 
company,  came  at  last  to  Christian 
baptism  and  to  the  Catholic  world 
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at  Vienna,  of  which  he  gives  an  in- 
teresting account. 

Out  of  the  domestic  heart  of 
Judaism  he  leads  us  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  not 
to  gaze  outside  upon  that  wonder- 
ful hierarchy,  as  most  Protestants 
do,  but  to  behold  its  internal  fac- 
tions and  divisions,  and  the  thought- 
ful mind  working  out  under  its  con- 
ditions, as  under  those  of  every  other 
Christian  corporation,  the  great  pro- 
blems of  religion  and  life. 

The  world  is  full  of  observers 
whose  capacity  enables  them  to 
comprehend  differences  :  it  is  a 
common  gift  with  superficial  per- 
sons of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  field 
of  inquiry.  To  perceive  the  peren- 
nial never-failing  agreements  and 
accordances  is  an  altogether  differ- 
ent matter.  When  the  Protestant 
foreigner  suddenly  finds  himself  in 
the  incense  -  laden  atmosphere  of 
Rome — when  he  sees  the  twinkling 
altar  -  lights  interposing  between 
him  and  the  day,  and  perceives  the 
gleam  of  mystical  vestments  and 
crosses  through  the  darkened  air — 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  takes 
up  with  that  general  notion,  and, 
hurriedly  retreating  from  the  scarlet 
presence,  concludes  in  his  startled 
mind  that  here  is  still  the  one  tre- 
mendous unity,  against  which  free 
thought  and  private  judgment  made 
the  most  memorable  outbreak  that 
has  happened  in  the  history  of 
man.  It  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
the  Church  of  Rome  under  any 
other  than  this  aspect  of  unity. 
To  know  that  people  dare  think 
there — that  parties  rise  there  as 
readily  as  in  other  communities — 
that  fierce  polemics,  fierce  as  if  the 
disputants  were  in  the  fullest  ex- 
ercise of  private  judgment,  nourish 
within  that  all-enclosing  silent  wall 
of  separation,  with  its  pretences  of 
infallibility — strangely  disturbs  our 
preconceived  notions.  We  all  know, 
but  do  not  remember,  what  half- 
revealed  convulsions  were  of  old 
within  the  bosom  of  the  universal 
mother ;  and  to  find  perennial  Pro- 
testantism and  Evangelism  swelling 
within  that  obdurate  old  breast, 
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holding  ground  from  generation  to 
generation,  descending  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  spiritual  inheritance 
in  irregular  but  never-failing  lines 
of  succession,  maintaining  a  per- 
petual protest,  never  silenced,  and 
rarely  interrupted,  for  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity,  in 
opposition  to  all  errors  and  innova- 
tions, is  very  startling  and  wonderful 
to  the  ordinary  Protestant  reader. 
That  such  is  the  case,  nevertheless, 
all  students  must  be  aware.  The 
history  of  the  Protest  within  the 
Church  of  Rome — of  those  Chris- 
tians of  the  Creed  who,  by  some 
extraordinary  capacity  of  human 
nature,  which  is  among  its  deepest 
mysteries,  say  their  Ave  Marias 
without  a  suspicion  of  idolatry,  and 
worship  amid  a  multitude  of  saints 
the  one  Mediator  only — would  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his- 
tories. Popular  inclinations  at  pre- 
sent turn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  and  Giant  Pope  has  not 
lost  his  terrors  for  the  English 
imagination  at  least.  But  it  is  con- 
founding to  those  good  orthodox 
notions  of  antichrist,  in  which  most 
of  us  have  been  brought  up,  to  re- 
cognise that  indisputable  element 
of  Christian  and  Protestant  life, 
which  keeps  its  ground  perpetually 
in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

When  Wolff  went  to  Vienna,  all 
wistful,  young,  and  open-eyed,  hap- 
pily without  any  prejudices  to  one 
or  the  other  side  of  the  great  army 
of  Christendom,  it  was  his  fortune 
to  fall  between  the  two  always 
struggling  and  contending  divisions 
of  the  Church.  He  found  there,  as 
he  might  have  found  in  the  English 
capital,  a  High-Church  party,  a  Ge- 
ologist party,  a  Protestant,  and  a 
Popular.  The  leaders  of  the  Catho- 
lic Protestants  were  "  Johannes  Mi- 
chael Sailer,  the  Fenelon  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  great  Frederick 
Leopold,  Count  of  Stolberg.  These 
united  strict  orthodoxy  and  attach- 
ment to  the  Papal  power  with  admi- 
ration for  antiquity  and  the  Fathers, 
firm  adherence  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
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belief  in  the  miracles  of  that  Church, 
with  rejection  of  what  is  called 
*  pious  opinion/  As,  for  instance, 
they  rejected  not  only  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  denied  the  necessity  of  asking 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  or  of 
saints,  and  their  minds  revolted  at 
the  notion  of  ivorship  being  ad- 
dressed to  any  but  the  Most  High." 
The  Popular  party  was  there,  as 
everywhere,  the  romantic -fervid, 
the  passionate -devout,  moved  as 
everywhere  by  a  popular  preacher 
of  striking  character,  profound 
piety,  and  primitive  life ;  but  cha- 
racteristically distinct  so  far  from 
the  English  model  of  a  popular 

Ereacher,  that  the  Redemptorist 
jader  added  to  the  love  of  God 
that  almost  secular  warmth  of  de- 
votion towards  the  Blessed  Mary, 
which  has  formed  a  singular  com- 
promise between  earthly  and  spi- 
ritual love  in  many  a  monkish 
bosom.  These  antagonist  elements 
confronted,  combated,  and  modified 
each  other  in  the  German  capital. 
Hoffbauer,  the  Popular  leader,  me- 
dieval and  ultramontane,  mingled 
the  gospel  with  the  most  devout 
and  absurd  of  traditions,  and  scorn- 
ed the  very  philosophers  who  ad- 
mired and  followed  him ;  and  Stol- 
berg,  the  enlightened  Protestant 
Catholic,  when  a  sermon  was  read 
to  him  in  which  the  faithful  were 
adjured  to  pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  to  Mary,  thundered  out,  "  Blas- 
phemy !  this  is  not  the  teaching  of 
the  Church."  Such  a  voice  out  of 
the  very  bosom  of  Popery  is  start- 
ling. The  two  parties  were  at 
active  warfare,  as  if  they  had  been 
parties  in  the  English  or  any 
other  Church ;  both" of  them  enjoy- 
ing equal  liberty  and  advantages, 
even  in  a  capital  where  concordats 
had  reigned,  and  were  again  to 
reign ;  and  neither  the  Inquisition 
nor  any  milder  form  of  persecution 
seems  to  have  threatened  the  leaders 
of  this  division  of  the  Church,  who 
were  all  devout  Catholics,  and  main- 
tained their  doctrine  to  be  no 
reform,  but  the  veritable  creed. 
Among  such  people  the  Jew-boy 
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became  anything  but  a  Papist.  He 
records  his  own  youthful  gaucJieries 
and  levities  with  the  raciest  noncha- 
lance. The  avowal  of  his  nation 
sent  a  whole  town  into  hysterics 
on  one  occasion ;  and  the  perfect 
frankness  with  which  he  professed, 
or  claims  to  have  professed,  his 
sentiments  on  all  subjects,  seems 
to  have  had  a  piquancy  and  relish 
which  delighted  rather  than  horri- 
fied his  strangely  diverse  entertain- 
ers. For  everybody  delighted  in 
the  charming  young  man.  From 
the  innocent  vagabondage  of  his 
student  life,  the  friendless  and  mo- 
neyless lad  came  aloft  with  a  spring 
into  the  best  society.  To  see  and 
to  embrace  him  were  almost  the 
same  thing  throughout  his  all-fas- 
cinating career.  Without  any  vi- 
sible interval  he  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  teaching,  by  which  he  kept 
life  and  learning  in  him,  to  the  in- 
timate friendship  of  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel,  of  Count  Stolberg,  and  of  half 
the  great  people  of  Vienna.  Every- 
body furthered  and  forwarded  his 
aims ;  most  people  took  him  into 
their  confidence ;  he  received  sup- 
port and  encouragement  while  he 
stayed,  and,  when  he  went  away, 
sheafs  of  introductory  letters,  which 
made  his  path  familiar  ground. 
Making  allowances  for  that  vanity 
which  our  hero  confesses,  this  is 
less  unbelievable  than  might  be 
supposed  at  the  first  glance.  The 
young  Jew  was  no  shy  genius,  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  of  his  own  claims 
to  regard,  but  a  most  straightfor- 
ward, light-hearted,  self-confident 
mortal,  aware  of  his  own  agreeabili- 
ties,  and  happily  incredulous  that 
anybody  could  resist  them.  His 
manner  of  conciliating  the  affections 
of  Pope  Pius  VII. ,  when  introduced 
to  him,  is  amusingly  characteristic, 
and  explanatory  of  his  social  pro- 
gress. When  the  old  Pope  and  the 
young  student  had  both  done  all 
that  was  proper,  and  the  Pontiff  had 
even  expressed  gracious  intentions 
towards  the  wandering  Hebrew,  our 
hero  suffered  his  affectionate  feel- 
ings to  get  the  better  of  him.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  mild  counte- 
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nance  and  soft  voice  of  the  reverend 
old  man.  "Wolff  gently  and  ca- 
ressingly patted  his  Holiness  on  the 
shoulder,  saying,  '  I  love  your  Holi- 
ness! give  me  your  blessing.'"  Who 
could  resist  such  an  appeal  to  his 
affections'?  Certainly  not  a  good- 
hearted  old  ecclesiastic,  to  whom 
the  love  of  the  young  was  the  only 
permissible  enjoyment  of  earthly 
love.  Wolff  got  the  Pope's  blessing 
and  his  special  favour.  He  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Collegio  Romano,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Propaganda,  and 
his  amusing  heresies  winked  and 
smiled  at  as  long  as  that  was  pos- 
sible ;  and  when  Roman  decorum 
and  safety  permitted  no  more  tole- 
ration, the  rash  convert  was  smug- 
gled off  safely  out  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  and  came  to  no  harm. 
Altogether  a  picture  of  priestly  in- 
dulgence not  common  in  any  local- 
ity, and  doubly  uncommon,  accord- 
ing to  all  record,  in  the  very  court 
of  Rome. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  good  priests  had 
their  patience  tried  with  the  un- 
manageable young  Hebrew,  whose 
tongue  would  not  be  stopped.  Dur- 
ing a  lecture  in  which  the  bulls  of 
the  popes  were  cited  as  the  ulti- 
mate authority,  "Wolff  at  once  took 
fire,  and  said  before  them  all,  '  Do 
you  believe  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  1 '  The  professor  said, 
'Yes.'  Wolff  said,  'I  do  not.' 
He  was  at  once  surrounded  by  the 
whole  college.  Bonelli  was  especi- 
ally indignant,  and  exclaimed,  *  Bad 
and  impious  people  seldom  do  be- 
lieve the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ; 
but  if  you  want  to  stay  at  Rome, 
drive  away  these  iniquitous  thoughts, 
scacciate  questi  pensieri  cattivi  ! ' ' 

The  ingenuous  narrative  proceeds : 
"  Wolff  became  furious,  but  has 
since  confessed  that  he  did  not  show 
the  real  spirit  of  Christianity  in  the 
opposition  which  he  offered.  Nay, 
he  owns  that  it  argued  a  great  deal 
of  vanity  in  him,  as  a  young  man, 
to  attempt  to  be  a  reformer.  He 
ran  to  Cardinal  Litta,  and  told  him 
the  dispute  he  had  had,  and  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  infallibility  of 
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the  Pope.  Litta's  conduct  was  most 
delightful.  He  showed  the  meek- 
ness of  an  angel,  merely  saying, 
*  My  son,  do  not  dispute,  I  be- 
seech you,  with  these  hotheaded 
young  men,  for  if  you  dispute  I 
cannot  protect  you ;  and  you  will 
be  persuaded  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility when  you  hear  the  reasons.'  " 

This  mildness,  however,  was  with- 
out effect  upon  the  incorrigible 
youth.  He  kept  his  protectors  in 
perpetual  hot  water,  though  at  the 
same  time  overflowing  now  and 
then  in  splendid  religious  projects, 
which  procured  him  renewed  affec- 
tionate messages  from  the  amused 
but  gracious  Pope.  He  disputed 
right  and  left  with  youthful  pugna- 
city, and,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  Catholic  friends, 
let  nothing  escape  him  which  he 
could  make  an  exception  to.  Amid 
the  alarm  of  his  friends,  however, 
he  himself  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  whole  matter  mightily,  and 
found  the  Propaganda  a  most  agree- 
able dwelling-place,  made  only  more 
piquant  and  exciting  by  the  con- 
tinual warfare  which  he  maintained, 
and  the  turning  out,  or  worse,  which 
inevitably  awaited  him.  The  yearly 
display  of  learning  at  the  great  mis- 
sionary college  was  a  scene  entirely 
after  his  own  heart.  "  Wolff  spoke 
in  five  languages,  and  chanted  so 
that  the  hall  rang,"  says  the  de- 
lighted autobiographer,  warmed 
with  the  very  recollection  of  his 
early  achievements,  "  and  all  the 
auditors  were  in  raptures,  and  ap- 
plauded him  ;  and  the  Italian  colle- 
gians of  the  different  colleges  pre- 
sent kept  saying,  *  Look  at  him  ; 
what  tremendous  eyes  he  makes  ! 
Guardateli,  Guardateli,  gli  occhi  che 
fa  I '  After  the  whole  was  over,  the 
servants  of  the  cardinals,  together 
with  their  masters,  slapped  his  back 
and  said,  '  Per  JBacco  !  die  voce  1 
eke  ocelli!'" 

But  in  the  mean  time  his  bold 
heresies  grew  worse  and  worse.  It 
was  not,  alas !  out  of  pure  regard  for 
the  truth  that  the  rash  young  knight- 
errant  rushed  into  the  field  so  often. 
"Wolff  confesses  frankly,"  proceeds 
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the  candid  tale,  "  that  his  grand 
enemies,  all  through  life,  have  been 
vanity  and  ambition,  cherished 
and  encouraged  alike  by  injudici- 
ous friends  and  covert  foes.  He 
owns  that,  during  his  life  in  Rome, 
his  vanity  made  him  believe  that  he 
knew  everything  better  than  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
as  people  told  him  he  was  like 
Luther  in  personal  appearance,  he 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  be  a  Luther 
also  in  his  stormy  and  wild  career  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  his  insatiable 
ambition  made  him  wish  and  aim 
at  becoming  pope,  as  he  once  openly 
avowed  in  the  College."  He  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  choose  the  name 
by  which  he  was  to  be  distinguished 
during  his  pontificate,  and  to  con- 
fide it  to  his  fellow  -  pupils,  who 
doubtless  received  the  confidence 
with  screams  of  laughter.  The 
young  Jew  was  to  be  Hildebrand 
II.,  to  abolish  celibacy  and  the 
worship  of  saints !  No  wonder 
they  found  him  rather  a  dangerous 
inmate  of  the  polyglot  community 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  He  rushed 
into  correspondence  with  heretics 
at  the  same  time,  wrote  letters  to 
the  distinguished  English  traveller, 
sworn  friend  of  all  eccentric  beliefs 
and  persecuted  souls,  the  late  Henry 
Drummond — to  Bunsen,  and  other 
dangerous  individuals ;  a  correspond- 
ence none  the  less  delightful,  doubt- 
less, that  it  ran  risks  of  being  inter- 
cepted, and  was, so  in  reality.  When 
affairs  had  come  to  a  crisis,  a  solemn 
secret  ^visitation  of  a  tailor,  shoe- 
maker, and  hatter,  was  paid  to 
Wolff  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
room.  It  was  the  seal  of  his  sen- 
tence. Clothed  in  the  mysterious  lay 
garments  thus  mysteriously  concoct- 
ed, he  was  set  out  of  Romea  under 
an  escort  of  Carbinieri,  and  in  charge 
of  a  messenger  of  the  Inquisition, 
but  only  to  be  safely  deposited  in 
Vienna  unharmed,  and  not  much 
discouraged.  The  whole  story  is 
whimsically  simple  and  amusing. 
The  parlous  boy  had  clearly  over- 
talked  and  overcrowed  himself,  and 
his  kind  priestly  protectors,  to  whom 
it  must  have  been  a  blessed  rid- 
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dance,  let  him  off  with  a  few  days' 
fright.  How  the  provoking  young 
disputant  came  out  of  Rome,  and 
from  the  hands  of  an  inquisitor, 
with  any  life  left  in  him,  w^uld 
have  been  a  standing  marvel  to 
Exeter  Hall,  had  the  young  adven- 
turer lighted  in  that  locality.  Let 
us  recommend  this  story  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  theological 
paladins  of  twenty.  One  can  ima- 
gine a  Scotch  student  in  similar 
circumstances,  without  the  ingratiat- 
ing vanities  and  oddities  of  the  Jew, 
making  himself  profoundly  detest- 
able, and  procuring  a  more  summary 
and  less  easy  expulsion ;  and  who  is 
there  who  has  not  encountered  some- 
where a  delightful  undergraduate, 
whom  it  would  be  but  too  great 
a  happiness  to  introduce  to  "that 
member  of  the  Inquisition,"  to  the 
darkling  tailor  and  mysterious  shoe- 
maker, who  shuffled  this  intolerable 
lad  out  of  his  Propaganda  gown — - 
and  into  a  new  region  as  far  distant 
as  possible  from  the  alarmed  well- 
wishers,  who  could  bear  no  more  of 
him  1 

After  this  notable  event  the  young 
Jew  took  to  wandering  once  more, 
quite  unaware  what  to  do  with  him- 
self, but  apparently  not  much  op- 
pressed in  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
He  fell  into  a  course  of  monaste- 
ries, among  which  he  found,  here 
a  community  of  Benedictine  friars, 
Protestant  and  Neological,  there  a 
learned  Orientalist,  lost  in  study  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  coming  to  just 
such  conclusions  as  Wolff  himself 
afterwards  came  to  amid  the  Pro- 
testant sages  at  Alburg.  Unexpected 
meetings  and  sudden  appearances 
of  the  very,  most  necessary,  and  de- 
sirable person  at  the  most  appro- 
priate moment,  have  been  discarded 
from  fiction  as  unpermissible,  and  » 
branded  with  all  sorts  of  ugly  names. 
But  the  fact  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
that  in  real  life  such  things  do  hap- 
pen, like  many  other  things  which 
nobody  dare  hint  at  in  imaginary 
composition.  When  Wolff  was  about 
at  his  wit's  end,  and  making  no  pro- 
gress, he  encountered  a  friend  of  his  ' 
friend  Henry  Drummond's,  and  was 
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forthwith  conveyed  to  England — to 
the  guardianship  of  that  .singular 
and  distinguished  man. 

Here  his  readers  might  have  been 
well  pleased  had  the  autobiographer 
paused  to  tell  us  something  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
generation.  Henry  Drummond  has 
not,  otherwise  than  in  his  speeches 
— those  speeches  which  people  of  all 
politics  and  ideas  read  with  equal 
interest  and  amused  regard,  not 
for  the  subject  of  them,  but  for  the 
speaker — left  any  worthy  record  of 
himself  to  the  world  in  which  he 
played  so  notable  a  part.  A  long, 
busy,  useful,  and  virtuous  life  has 
come  to  a  termination,  and  the  figure 
of  a  man  lately  holding  so  charac- 
teristic and  separate  a  place  in  the 
home  landscape — one  of  the  coun- 
try's independent  advisers,  certain 
to  take  his  own  view,  and  no  other 
man's,  and  to  give  his  counsel  stre- 
nuously on  every  matter  of  national 
importance — already  detaches  itself 
in  historic  completeness  from  the 
phantasmagoria  of  facts  and  politics. 
Henry  Drummond  entered  life  with 
a  rare  portion  of  all  the  gifts  of 
Providence.  He  was  rich,  he  was 
of  good  family,  with  talents  much 
above  the  ordinary  proportion;  a 
clear  head,  a  warm  and  not  too  wise 
imagination,  a  liberal  heart.  All 
these  gifts,  while  still  a  young  man, 
he  was  led  to  devote  to  the  service 
of  that  Master  who  had  endowed 
him  so  plentifully.  In  the  history 
of  religion  everywhere  for  the  last 
fifty  years  his  name  is  constantly 
appearing.  Wherever  faith  was  stir- 
ring among  the  dead  Continental 
churches — wherever  Christian  enter- 
prises were  setting  forth — wherever 
serviceable  men  were  to  be  had  for 
these  labours,  or  devout  ones  shel- 
tered from  persecution  or  poverty, 
• — the  sound  of  his  name  is  like  the 
apparition  of  the  Eastern  potentate 
in  a  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Prompt,  unhesitating,  rich — hold- 
ing that  talisman  of  wealth  which 
becomes  in  such  hands  a  most  envi- 
able and  magical  possession,  and  is 
travestied  entirely  out  of  the  vulgar 
thing  it  so  often  is,  the  rapid  and 
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bold  energy  of  his  individual  hand 
has  already  revealed  itself  in  many 
a  book  and  many  a  history  of  lesser 
men  than  himself.  Minds  so  one- 
sided, and  yet  so  many-sided,  are  of 
the  rarest.  He  embraced,  with  all 
the  force  of  a  single  pursuit,  the  pe- 
culiar religious  life  which  he  and 
others  finally  consolidated  into  that 
which  they  themselves  would  not 
have  permitted  to  be  called  a  new 
sect,  but  which  common  phraseology 
knows  no  other  name  for ;  but  while 
rapt  in  a  mystic  atmosphere  of  reve- 
lations and  communications  from 
heaven,  and  even  himself,  in  all  his 
acute  intelligence  and  high-minded 
honesty,  the  medium  of  such,  never 
lost  for  a  moment  his  firm  footing 
on  the  outside  earth,  his  keen  ob- 
servation of  mundane  matters,  his 
humour,  his  temper,  his  shrewd 
sense,  and  notable  individuality.  A 
man  more  utterly  contemptuous  of 
humbug  perhaps  never  existed.  If, 
by  some  strange  chance,  he  was  in 
some  respects  the  victim  of  it,  the 
marvel  is  one  of  the  least  explain- 
able in  nature.  We  remember  his 
aspect  in  his  later  years  with  an 
equal  degree  of  astonishment  and 
admiration — the  vigorous  uncloud- 
ed age  which  belongs  to  good 
British  blood,  and  that  noble  pa- 
trician training  in  which  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  can  equal  Eng- 
land— the  cool,  clear,  caustic  under- 
standing, sharp  and  vivid — the  faith, 
a  world  beyond  all  reach  of  reason, 
profound,  unquestioning,  not  to  be 
shaken  even  by  absurdity — a  junc- 
tion impossible,  but  apparent — a  har- 
monious man  blended  out  of  the  two 
elements  to  common  vision  most  in- 
harmonious and-contradictory.  Such 
as  Henry  Drummond  was,  no  poor 
man  could  have  been.  His  wealth 
was  a  part  of  his  character.  It  gave 
him  the  promptitude,  the  readiness 
to  do,  while  others  talked — the  in- 
clination towards  the  impossible 
which  was  apparent  in  him.  No- 
thing was  difficult  to  such  a  man. 
By  the  extreme  range  of  his  own 
powers  beyond  the  grasp  of  most  of 
his  fellows,  his  very  opinions  must 
have  been  influenced,  and  miracle 
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itself  appeared  a  less  violation  of 
nature.  Impatient  of  delays  and 
doubts,  he  bids  Wolff  no  longer 
mind  the  Missionary  Society.  "/ 
will  send  you  out/'  said  the  arbi- 
trary splendid  rich  man.  The  speech 
was  characteristic.  He  appears  with 
all  the  swiftness  of  an  individual  ir- 
responsible agent  wherever  he  makes 
a  public  appearance.  In  Parliament 
always  delivering  Henry  Drum- 
mond's  views,  and  no  party's  or 
clique's,  and  listened  to  as  Henry 
Drummond  with  a  closer  interest 
than  any  mere  political  leader ;  and 
in  all  the  other  manifold  paths  by 
which  a  life  so  proudly  silent  as  to 
its  own  doings,  crossed  the  less  re- 
ticent paths  of  other  men,  always 
the  same  independent  self -respon- 
sible potentate  :  among  the  men  of 
his  time  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, whose  name,  in  all  probability, 
is  to  be  left  in  the  keeping  of  tradi- 
tion, but  whom  immediate  posterity, 
at  least,  is  not  likely  to  forget. 

In  the  hands  of  this  independent 
prince  in  the  religious  world,  the 
young  man  was  soon  under-weigh, 
and  fully  started  upon  his  career. 
The  life  he  had  chosen  from  his 
earliest  days,  the  life  of  a  wander- 
ing preacher  and  missionary,  had 
now  begun,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  minute 
yet  always  fascinating  narrative  of 
his  travels,  his  arguments,  his  ser- 
mons, his  successes — all  the  daily 
drawbacks  and  furtherances  that 
happened  to  him  in  his  various 
journeys,  occupying  some  twenty 
years  of  his  life.  To  follow  him 
in  detail  through  this  unexampled 
course — into  all  the  wastes  and  all 
the  civilisations  of  the  East — among 
tribes  whose  very  name  is  unknown 
to  most  readers,  and  through  all  the 
ever-changing  crowds,  picturesque, 
curious,  and  warm  with  primitive 
wonder,  who  throng  round  him 
wherever  he  goes — would  be  im- 
practicable, and  is  not  necessary. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  whole  question  of  missionary 
enterprise  is  opened  up  in  a  new 
light  by  such  a  story  as  this.  No- 
thing can  be  more  utterly  distinct 
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from  the  ordinary  forms  of  mission- 
ary labour  than  this  mission  of  the 
fervid  Jew.  He  goes  out  in  apos- 
tolical freedom,  as  he  tells  us  the 
missionaries  of  the  Propaganda  are 
sent,  cum  omnibus  facultatibus  apos- 
tolicis,  without  any  tetlier  by  which 
the  "  Parent  Society  "  may  haul  the 
truant  in,  should  he  exceed  his  pre- 
scribed course.  He  goes,  remaining 
nowhere  long,  like  a  brisk  wind 
among  the  dead  apathies  of  Jew 
and  Mohammedan ;  he  passes  on, 
a  disturbing  influence,  rapid  and 
all-enduring,  from  city  to  city  and 
over  the  burning  wastes.  What  he 
has  to  say  must  be  said  soon,  for 
there  is  little  time  to  lose,  and  the 
very  arrival  of  the  extraordinary 
wanderer  wakes  up  the  community 
he  seeks,  and  prepares  it  for  the 
brief  but  hot  conflict — the  burning, 
sudden  message  of  the  wayfaring 
man.  Rumour,  that  surest  of  pri- 
mitive messengers,  blows  trumpets 
before  him  which  echo  deep  into 
savage  wastes,  far  beyond  the  reach 
even  of  his  courageous  steps.  He 
goes  like  an  ambassador,  an  office 
comprehensible  to  all,  propounding 
his  message  everywhere,  and  leav- 
ing that  royal  proclamation  he  car- 
ries to  work  its  own  way  into  the 
hearts  of  men.  Certainly  such  a 
mission  must  commend  itself  to 
many  who  cannot  fully  enter  into 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  missionary 
labours.  The  good  preacher  who 
toils  his  way  to  one  spot  in  the 
wilderness — who  carries  with  him 
the  women  and  children  of  his 
household,  trusting  them,  with  a 
faith  which,  whether  wise  or  not, 
is  full  of  homely  sublimity,  to  the 
protection  of  God — deserves  the 
respect  of  all  Christian  people.  But 
when  our  hearts  are  torn  by  sad 
tales  of  the  disastrous,  tragic  con- 
clusion of  such  an  expedition  here 
and  there,  the  question  will  arise, 
whether  it  is  after  such  a  fashion 
that  the  gospel  can  be  most  fitly 
carried  through  the  world.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  religious  world 
was  thrilled  by  the  dreadful  tale  of 
a  little  brotherhood  of  martyrs  who 
perished  miserably  on  the  savage 
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Patagonian  coast,  subdued  by  the 
terrific  climate,  the  want  of  neces- 
sary helps  to  existence,  the  fear  of 
the  disgusting  savages  round  them, 
and  if  not  the  neglect,  certainly  the 
most  apathetic  delay  of  the  Society 
which  had  sent  them  forth.  Though 
they  had  all  the  consolations  of  mar- 
tyrdom in  their  own  pious  spirits, 
and  left  behind  them  the  most 
touching  records  of  the  love  that  is 
stronger  than  death,  it  is  impossible 
to  use  any  other  words.  As  men 
they  perished  miserably,  without 
any  price  for  their  lives  —  shed 
their  blood  for  nought— arid  wasted, 
though  with  the  sublimest  tragic 
prodigality,  that  zeal  and  those  ser- 
vices for  which  the  Church  has  so 
much  need.  Another  domestic  tra- 
gedy, involving  women  and  inno- 
cent children,  has  just  happened 
under  very  similar  circumstances 
in  Africa.  We  are  aware  that  such 
calamities  have  invariably  the  ef- 
fect of  stirring  other  devoted  minds 
to  rush  into  the  same  dangers  on 
the  same  spot;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  real  question.  There  is 
scarcely  a  preacher  in  Christendom 
who  finds  it  easy  to  deliver  a  reck- 
.oning  of  what  he  has  done  in  his 
charge,  or  to  show  to  visible  earthly 
eyes  what  results  have  followed  his 
ministry ;  but  a  preacher  who  calls 
together,  day  after  day,  his  won- 
dering congregation  of  indifferent 
savages — who  has  to  watch  their 
curiosity  die  out,  and  no  other  sen- 
timent take  its  place — who  has  to 
convince  minds  that  do  not  know 
what  conviction  means,  and  to 
awake  affections  which  do  not  ex- 
ist ; — with,  all  the  while,  amid  all 
the  anxieties  of  a  family  to  be  kept 
alive  and  out  of  danger,  a  report  to 
make  to  his  Society,  and  visible 
tokens  of  progress  to  provide  for 
their  satisfaction, — is  he  the  modern 
model  of  that  ambassador  for  Christ 
who  shall  evangelise  the  world1? 
Certainly  Paul's  labours  were  of  a 
different  fashion.  The  question  is 
one  of  profound  interest  and  im- 
portance. There  are  few  people 
nowadays  who  can  content  them- 
selves with  believing  that  it  is  no 
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kindness  to  bring  the  heathen  world 
under  the  responsibilities  of  the 
gospel ;  and  at  the  same  time  there 
are  many  who,  in  spite  of  the  most 
serious  sense  of  the  value  of  mis- 
sionary labours,  find  it  impossible 
to  satisfy  their  minds  with  those 
anxious  records  of  the  work  that  is 
doing  in  a  hundred  far-separated 
corners — those  long  details  of  here 
and  there  some  individual  man  or 
woman  of  whom  the  harassed  mis- 
sionary is  hopeful,  or  that  scanty 
tale  of  conversions,  which,  in  strange 
contradiction  to  the  modesty  of  na- 
ture, are  reported  as  so  much  value 
for  their  money  to  the  subscribing 
home-community.  A  troubled  half- 
guilty  sense  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  this  system  pervades  many 
pious  minds,  who  are  in  many  cases 
driven  to  conclude  that  the  wrong 
must  lie  in  their  own  want  of  spi- 
ritual appreciation.  To  such  the 
very  possibility  of  an  apostolic  wan- 
dering must  be  consolatory;  and 
we  are  much  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  sudden  visit  of  an  evan- 
gelist, who  must  be  gone  suddenly 
again  to  bear  that  same  message 
further — who  is  visibly  come  for 
no  other  cause — whose  message  so 
burns  within  him  that  he  passes 
from  place  to  place  to  deliver  it,  as 
a  matter  too  momentous  and  pre- 
cious to  be  confined  to  one  quarter, 
and  who,  having  left  that  seed,  of 
all  other  seeds  the  most  fruitful  and 
undying,  departs  under  the  impera- 
tive call  of  that  necessity  which 
every  savage  can  understand,  of 
bearing  the  tidings  of  life  and  death 
to  another  and  another  place,  till 
power  and  capability  fail  him — is  of 
all  other  the  means  most  likely  to 
come  at  the  primitive  heart.  By 
such  means  the  early  disciples  made 
their  way  over  the  little  world  then 
known  to  man,  and  every  picture  of 
the  wide  heathen  wilderness  which 
surrounds  Christendom  seems  to 
point  out  more  and  more  clearly  the 
value  of  such  a  knight-errantry  for 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  aspect  altogether  of  the  pri- 
mitive mind,  which  knows  little, 
which  retains  all  it  comprehends, 
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and  which  is  accustomed  to  trans- 
mit such  corners  of  truth  and  know- 
ledge as  it  has  obtained  through  a 
hundred  subtle  channels  of  personal 
communication,  which  we,  all-boast- 
ful of  our  press  and  print,  have  lost 
the  gift  of,  is  but  slowly  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  of  civilisation, 
penetrated,  sodden  as  it  is  with  per- 
petual instruction.  Amid  all  the 
compensations  of  nature  none  is 
more  remarkable  than  this  wonder- 
ful power  of  transmitting,  which  in 
actual  truth  does  not  leave  us  so 
very  much  to  boast  of  in  telegraphs 
and  universal  bookdom.  ''  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,"  says  the  narrative 
before  us,  "that  when  Wolff  re- 
turned to  Mount  Sinai,  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  the  very  children  who 
were  not  born  at  his  first  visit  knew 
not  only  Joseph  Wolff's  name,  but 
the  names  of  his  companions  ;  and 
also  that  one  of  the  ladies  (i.e.,  a 
woman  in  a  Bedouin  tent)  had  taken 
his  neckerchief.  They  knew,  too, 
that  Wolff  had  a  servant  called 
Franz  Six,  and  that  his  companion 
Cann  had  a  servant  called  Michael: 
also  that  whilst  Wolff  was  always 
afraid  that  his  servant  was  starving 
himself  to  death,  the  rascal,  in  fact, 
was  drunk  from  morning  to  night. 
From  this  we  see  how  these  sons  of 
the*  desert  hand  down  the  slightest 
events  from  father  to  son."  The 
same  peculiarity  is  found  in  respect 
to  much  more  important  matters. 
Wolff  himself  and  other  travellers 
light  here  and  there  in  the  most 
unexpected  wilds  upon  some  soli- 
tary man  or  woman  hugging  to  their 
solitary  hearts  a  bit  of  gospel  they 
have  found  or  heard  by  some  chance 
means,  and  leavening  with  the  half- 
known  truth  a  secret  corner  of  the 
desert;  and  "broken  lights"  from 
such  imperfect  centres  gleam  over 
all  that  mysterious  East  which  still 
throbs  with  sacred  tradition.  Then, 
in  those  far  distant  unexplored 
regions,  the  Christian  adventurer 
here  and  there  falls  upon  a  tract  in 
which  he  can  recognise  the  foot- 
steps of  a  Christian  and  civilised 
man,  and  the  trail  of  doubtful  light 
still  lingers  on  the  way.  The  con- 
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elusion  may  easily  be  drawn  that, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  put  the 
entire  world  under  such  close  train- 
ing as  might  be  given  by  permanent 
missionary  residents  maintained 
everywhere,  nothing  can  transcend 
the  uses  of  the  Christian  adven- 
turer, the  wandering  evangelist. 
He  who  but  pauses  on  the  wing 
to  say  what  is  in  him,  all  urgent 
and  in  haste ;  he  who  possibly  may 
never  be  seen  again — the  man  who, 
for  an  hour  or  day's  speech  of  the 
wondering  community,  has  crossed 
hills  and  seas  —  he  whose  errand 
must  be  attended  to  at  once  or  lost 
for  ever — has  all  the  liveliest  facul- 
ties of  human  nature  enlisted  in  his 
favour;  and  of  all  mental  pheno- 
mena there  is  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  the  tenacious  life  of  truth  when 
left  to  itself,  even  in  the  most  un- 
hopeful locality.  Unnursed  and  un- 
fostered,  incomplete  and  fragment- 
ary, that  divine  thing  lives,  and  shines 
out  in  glimmers  among  the  dark- 
ness. In  those  far  Eastern  lands, 
so  dark  to  a  cursory  vision,  such 
gleams  are  trembling  about  many 
an  unsuspected  centre  ;  and  it  is  no 
small  testimony  to  the  services  of 
this  autobiographer  to  say  that  he 
has  shown  under  that  heathen  gloom 
a  tremulous  illumination  of  tiny 
lamps,  imperfect  but  genuine.  In- 
finitely better  comfort  than  that 
which  lies  in  the  anxious  schemes 
of  visionary  men  to  make  out  that 
we  are  but  threatened  a  little  in 
this  existence  to  be  all  saved  some- 
how at  the  last,  lies  in  the  sight  of 
such  unthought-of  approaches  to 
the  God  who  sees  better  than  we 
do  over  all  the  dim  earth. 

It  was  on  such  a  mission  that 
Wolff  penetrated  into  the  mysteri- 
ous East.  With  dauntless  simpli- 
city he  sought  out  his  own  people 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
From  the  merchant  Jews  of  Malta 
and  Gibraltar  to  the  mystic  and 
bemused  rabbis  of  Jerusalem,  he 
hesitated  nowhere.  With  the  one 
he  maintains  lively  controversies 
ending  in  nothing,  and  with  the 
other  descends  into  the  obscure  lore 
of  the  Talmud,  always  fighting 
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bravely,  sometimes  triumphant  in 
argument,  sometimes  worsted,  yet 
always  persuading  his  antagonist  of 
that  one  fact  more  potent  than  any 
argument,  that  lie  believes.  It  is 
said  that  this,  of  all  others,  is  the 
question  of  which  Jews  are  sceptical, 
and  the  missionary  is  again  and 
again  assailed  by  confidential  in- 
vitations to  disclose  the  hypocrisy 
of  his  Christianity,  and  winks  and 
smiles  of  intelligence,  for  which  an 
Englishman  would  certainly  have 
knocked  down  the  rogues  who  made 
them.  Wolff  refrains  from  all  such 
personal  demonstrations,  but  he 
does  what  is  more,  knowing  his 
sacred  office — he  declares  his  faith 
with  unvarying  insistence,  which  at 
last  brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  his 
questioners.  More  than  once,  at 
the  most  perilous  crisis  of  his  fate, 
he  is  entreated  to  permit  himself  to 
be  called  a  Mohammedan,  but  at 
absolute  peril  of  his  life  .nobly  re- 
fuses, and  declares  his  trust  in  Christ 
sufficient  to  support  him  through 
all  dangers.  At  the  same  time  he 
neither  is  nor  pretends  to  be  brave. 
He  will  venture  to  mount  no  animal 
above  the  condition  of  a  donkey  or 
broken-down  horse,  screams  with 
fright  when  he  crosses  a  river,  and 
makes  ridiculous  exhibitions  of 
panic  when  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
sufficient  protectors,  all  which  he 
relates  with  great  glee  and  perfect 
simplicity.  But  when  the  Eastern 
wanderer  has  to  fight  his  way 
through  an  Arab  tribe,  or  out  of 
the  hands  of  a  dangerous  unman- 
ageable chief,  the  scene  changes  en- 
tirely. The  coolness  with  which 
he  prepares  for  that  doubtful  com- 
bat, the  calm  confidence  with  which 
he  plies  the  quips  of  Oriental  trick- 
ery to  mistily  his  opponents,  the 
lightheartedness  with  which  he  picks 
himself  up,  and  with  feet  bleeding 
from  the  bastinado,  or  in  stark 
nakedness,  escaped  with  nothing 
but  his  life,  sets  his  face  still  for- 
ward, though  at  a  snail's  pace, 
shames  even  English  courage.  One 
of  these  escapes,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  clever  Jew  overcame 
the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
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is  well  worth  quoting.  He  was 
travelling  from  Bokhara  to  Cabul, 
and  had  to  pass  through  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Governor  of  Moyam, 
who  had  already  murdered  some 
English  travellers,  and  against  whom 
he  had  been  repeatedly  warned. 

"  Wolff  therefore  proceeded  towards 
Moyam,  which  is  about  eight  miles'  dis- 
tance from  Balkh,  and  as  he  crossed 
over  a  bridge  he  met  a  fine-looking  tall 
Osbeck  on  horseback,  who  was  a  haji 
and  a  moolah,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  Arabic.  "Wolff  con  versed  with  him 
in  Arabic,  and  lie  invited  Wolff  to  be  his 
guest  for  the  night  with  his  whole  party, 
which  offer  they  accepted ;  and  in  token 
of  friendship,  Wolff  and  the  Osbeck 
placed  the  palms  of  both  their  hands 
together,  and  stroked  their  respective 
beards.  '  There, '  said  Wolff,  '  are  we 
brothers  now  ? '  The  Osbeck  replied, 
'Yes,  praise  be  to  God.'  Then  Wolff 
said,  '  I  will  not  deceive  a  brother.  I 
tell  you,  therefore,  who  I  am.  I  am  an 
Englishman.  Will  you  protect  me  ? ' 
The  Osbeck  clasped  his  hands  above  his 
head  in  despair,  and  exclaimed,  '  As 
long  as  you  are  in  my  house  none  can 
touch  you ;  but  the  moment  you  leave 
it,  the  Governor,  who  is  my  cousin,  will 
send  after  you  and  put  you  to  death. 
Therefore  you  must  promise  to  do  what 
I  tell  you.  You  speak  Arabic,  so  I  will 
introduce  you  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mecca, 
and  tell  my  cousin  when  he  comes  that 
you  were  once  my  host  in  Mecca,  and 
then  he  will  ask  your  blessing  and  de- 
part. '  Wolff  answered,  '  I  shall  do  no 
such  thing.  All  I  order  you,'  and,  he 
added,  turning  round  to  his  followers, 
'  and  you  also,  is  not  to  say  one  single 
word  about  me  when  he  comes ;  but  re- 
fer him  to  me,  and  I  shall  answer  all  his 
questions  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  not 
hiding  anything  from  him. '  With  this 
understanding  the  Osbeck  took  Wolff 
to  his  house.  In  the  evening  came  the 
Governor,  as  the  Osbeck  had  said ;  and 
seeing  Wolff,  he  came  straight  up  to 
him,  and  asked  him — *  Where  do  you 
come  from  ?'  " 

«  Wolff.— 'Vram  Malta.' 
"  Governor. — '  What  town  is  Malta  ? ' 
"  Wolff. — 'Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth.     Ham  had  again  a 
son,   whose  name  was   Canaan.     Malta 
was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  Ca- 
naan (because  they  are  descendants  of 
the  Phenicians).' 

' '  Governor. — '  Whereabouts  is  Malta  ? ' 
"  Wolff. — 'The  contrivances  of   nfUn 
and  their  inventions  for  their  conveni- 
ences are  wonderful;  but  every  nation 
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has  its  own  ways.  Here  you  have  boats 
made  of  skins.  At  Malta  are  boats  called 
steamboats '  (Wolff  gave  him  the  English 
name,  for  of  course  the  Governor  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  English  or  Chi- 
nese), '  and  these  are  dragged  on  by 
smoke,  which  makes  a  whirring  noise  ' 
(here  Wolff  imitated  the  noise),  '  and, 
entering  such  a  boat,  one  reaches  Stam- 
boul  from  Malta  in  four  days.' 

"Governor. — 'Who  rules  in  Malta? ' 
"  Wolff. —  "The  name  of  the  governor 
is  Ponsonby  Khan,  son  of  Besborough 
Khan,  and  his  wife's  name  is  Amalec 
Khatoon '  (i.  e. ,  Emily  the  lady),  '  daugh- 
ter of  Bathurst  Khan. '  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  Wolff  pronounced  these 
names  in  a  broad  Eastern  way,  and  with 
a  powerful  voice. 

' '  Governor. — '  Where  were  you  born  ? ' 
' '  Wolff. — '  Here  we  must  go  to  the  Holy 
Book,  the  history  of  the  world.' 

' '  But  here  the  Governor  became  almost 
impatient,  and  exclaimed,  '  This  man 
is  too  learned  for  me  ! '  and  he  seemed 
inclined  to  depart.  But  he  came  back, 
and  Wolff  began  to  read  from  the  10th 

chapter  of  Genesis,  2d  verse 

*I  was  born  in  the  land  of  Ashkenaz,' 
which  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  Germany, 
which,  however,  Wolff  did  not  explain 
to  the  Governor.  The  Governor  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole  of  this 
information,  and  said,  '  Verily  thou  art 
full  of  truth,  and  there  are  no  lies  in 
thee.'  " 

This  successful  hoax,  however, 
though  it  rid  Mm  of  one  dangerous 
adversary,  did  not  bring  him  to  his 
journey's  end  in  safety.  After  a 
few  days'  further  course,  the  unfor- 
tunate traveller  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  fierce  tribe  of  sectaries,  known 
by  the  name  of  Kharyn,  or  "seceders 
from  all  the  rest,"  who  chose  to 
object  in  the  extremest  way  to  the 
title  of  Hajee,  by  which  his  ser- 
vants addressed  him,  and  would  let 
him  off  with  nothing  less  than  ab- 
juration. His  rational  proposal 
that  they  should  withhold  the  title 
from  him  had  no  effect  upon  those 
optimists.  Only  Mohammedans 
were  entitled  to  use  it,  and  a  Mo- 
hammedan he  must  declare  himself. 

"'You  must  either  say,'  they  de- 
clared, '  "There  is  God,  and  nothing  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  the  prophet  of 
Ged,"  or  we  will  sew  you  up  in  a  dead 
donkey,  burn  you  alive,  and  make  saus- 
ages of  you.'  Wolff  said,  '  There  is  God, 
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and  nothing  but  God,  and  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God.'  They  at  once  now  gave  a  sign, 
and  all  their  moolahs  assembled  in  a 
large  cave,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The 
Affghans  who  accompanied  Wolff,  as  well 
as  his  three  servants,  trembled  with 
anguish,  and  said  to  him,  '  Say  the  Creed, 
and  the  moment  you  are  on  your  journey 
again,  you  may  just  be  what  you  were 
before. '  Wolff  replied,  '  Leave  me,  and 
let  me  alone.  I  will  manage  them.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  disperse,  and  leave 
me  only  with  my  three  servants.  Some 
of  you  go  towards  Kondoy,  but  don't  go 
far.'  Wolff  then  ordered  his  servants 
to  bring  him  his  writing-desk.  They 
did  so,  and  he  wrote  the  following  words: 

"  To  Lord  and  Lady  William  BentincJc. 
"  'MY  DEAR  LORD  AND  LADY  WILLIAM 
BENTINCK, — The  moment  that  you  read 
this  letter,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  am 
no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  that 
I  have  been  put  to  death.  Give  to  my 
servants  some  hundred  rupees  for  their 
journey,  and  write  the  whole  account  to 
my  wife,  Lady  Georgiana. — Your  affec- 
tionate 

"  'JOSEPH  WOLFF.' 

"Wolff  gave  this  paper  into  the  hands 
of  his  servants,  and  said,  '  Now  1  will 
make  one  more  attempt  to  save  my  life. 
If  I  succeed,  well;  if  not,  go  on  as  far 
as  Loodhiana,  and  the  first  red  coat  you 
see,  give  it  to  him,  and  he  will  bring 
you  to  the  Governor-General,  and  you  will 
be  rewarded.  Now,  bring  me  my  fir- 
mans from  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.' 
They  did  so;  and  Wolff,  with  the  fir- 
mans in  his  hand,  entered  the  cave  where 
the  moollahs  were  seated,  with  the  Koran 
open  before  them,  declaring  that  he  must 
be  put  to  death.  Wolff  said,  'What 
humbug  is  this?  You  cannot  dare  to 
put  me  to  death.  You  will  be  putting  a 
guest  to  death. '  They  replied,  '  The 
Koran  decides  it  so.'  Wolff  said,  '  It  is 
a  lie  !  The  Koran  says,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  guest  should  be  respected,  even  if 
he  is  an  infidel ;  and  here,  see  the  great 
firman  which  I  have  from  the  Schalif  of 
the  whole  Mohammedan  religion  from 
Stamboul !  You  have  no  power  to  put 
me  to  death.  You  must  send  me  to 
Mohammed  Moorad  Beyh  at  Kondoy. 
Have  you  not  seen  how  little  afraid  I  am 
of  you  ?  I  have  told  the  Affghans  already 
that  they  should  disperse,  and  probably 
some  of  them  have  already  gone  to  Kon- 
doy.' When  they  heard  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Moorad  Beyh  they  actually 
began  to  tremble,  and  asked  Wolff,  '  Do 
you  know  him  ? '  As  Wolff  could  not 
say  that  he  knew  him,  he  replied,  '  This 
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you  will  have  to  find  out.'  They  said, 
'  Then  you  must  purchase  your  blood 
with  all  you  have.'  Wolff  answered, 
'  This  will  I  do ;  for  I  am  a  dervish,  and 
do  not  mind  either  money,  clothing,  or 
anything.'  And  thus  Wolff  had  to  sur- 
render everything.  Oh,  if  his  friends  in 
England  could  have  seen  him  then,  they 
would  have  stared  at  him.  Naked,  like 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  without  even  an 
apron  of  leaves  to  dress  himself  with,  he 
continued  his  journey  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  Hazara,  he 
witnessed  a  sight  which  he  never  thought 
to  have  seen  among  Mohammedans.  All 
his  Affghan  companions  knelt  down,  and 
one  of  them,  holding  the  palm  of  his 
hand  upwards  to  him,  offered  up  the  fol- 
lowing extempore  prayer : — 

"  'OGod!  OGod! 
Thanks  be  to  thy  name  ! 
That  thou  hast  saved  this  stranger 
Out  of  the  lion's  den. 
Thanks,  thanks,  thanks 
Be  to  thy  holy  name  ; 
Bring  him  safely  back 
Unto  his  country, 
Unto  his  family. 
Amen.' " 

Such  startling  incidents  did  not 
discourage  the  bold  missionary.  He 
went  on  through  all  those  savage 
extremities,  indemnifying  himself 
by  the  flatteries  and  kindnesses  of 
every  little  nucleus  of  Europeans 
he  lighted  on,  and  recording,  with 
the  kindliest,  warm-hearted,  bare- 
faced vanity,  the  laughing  adula- 
tions addressed  to  him.  "  Wolff, 
your  amiable  conduct  will  carry 
you  through  the  world,"  says  one 
of  his  early  friends;  and  though 
the  candid  story  -  teller  confesses 
frankly  that  public  opinion  was 
divided  as  to  his  eloquence  in  re- 
fined Calcutta — the  BengalHurlcara 
describing  him  "  as  an  amiable  en- 
thusiast, but  not  eloquent ; "  an- 
other Anglo-Indian  journal  praising 
only  his  "  zeal  and  good-humour ; " 
while  "  the  paper  called  the  English- 
man cut  Wolff  up  in  a  most  tre- 
mendous and  very  clever  manner" 
— yet  the  invariable  observation  of 
the  Persians  on  hearing  him  was 
this,  "It  is  astonishing  how,  and 
with  what  precision,  Wolff  conveys 
his  ideas  on  religious  subjects  :  for 
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though  he  pronounces  the  Persian 
with  a  foreign  accent,  yet  he  rivets 
the  attention  of  every  one  of  us." 
In  propounding  his  millennial  opin- 
ions, "  Wolff  did  it  with  such  mo- 
desty that  he  gained  the  affection 
of  all,"  and  expounded  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Romans  to  a  poor  old 
man,  who  had  sunk  into  unbelief, 
in  such  a  manner  that  "  Botta  con- 
fessed cordially  that  Wolff  had 
beautifully  shown  him  that  the 
great  apostle  had  combined  in  him- 
self in  a  most  prominent  manner 
the  philosopher,  the  religious  man, 
and  the  divinely-inspired  apostle. 
Botta  thanked  Wolff  most  cordially 
for  his  masterly  exposition;  and 
wherever  Wolff  has  expounded  that 
chapter,  whether  to  a  philosopher 
or  a  religious  man,  a  like  observa- 
tion has  been  made  to  him."  When- 
ever he  reached  civilised  ground, 
all  the  alleviations  which  kind  wo- 
men and  friendly  men  could  render 
him  were  lavished  upon  the  well- 
pleased  missionary,  who  comforts 
and  excuses  himself  for  all  the 
amusing  stories  and  records  of  his 
own  social  powers,  which  are  inter- 
polated into  the  narrative,  by  re- 
membering that  Francis  Xavier  also 
was  "  the  life  of  the  company " 
whenever  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  secular  world.  His  social 
qualities,  however,  never  interfere 
with  his  work ;  and  if  the  good  man 
looms  large  through  a  mist  of  laugh- 
ter, in  many  cases  with  an  aspect 
more  amusing  than  refined,  he  is  as 
picturesque  a  figure  as  could  be  de- 
sired when  he  goes  with  the  mourn- 
ful Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  chant  at 
the  ruined  wall  of  the  Temple  that 
pathetic  song  of  woe  and  anticipa- 
tion which  the  Christian  Hebrew 
can  still  enter  into  with  all  his 
heart;  or  sits  at  the  gate  of  the 
Eastern  city,  in  the  very  face  of 
Islam,  and  chants  aloud  the  psalms 
of  prophecy — a  proceeding  the  te- 
merity of  wThich  strikes  his  English 
friends,  who  have  seen  him  "  shake 
in  his  shoes"  for  the  slightest  gale, 
with  utter  astonishment.  The  fa- 
shion of  his  courage  was  different 
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from  the  ordinary  development  of 
that  quality,  and  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  arrant  cowardice,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession — yet 
was  notwithstanding,  when  neces- 
sity urged,  a  most  sustaining  and 
veritable  valour. 

The  last  great  act  of  his  life  was 
the  singular  chivalrous  enterprise, 
undertaken  in  a  forlorn  hope  of  sav- 
ing two  victims  of  Eastern  ignor- 
ance and  cruelty,  Stoddart  and 
Conolly.  With  a  characteristic 
touch  of  superstitious  friendli- 
ness, Wolff  recalls  to  his  mind 
that  in  all  his  disasters  he  has 
been  delivered  by  British  officers, 
and,  inspired  with  the  recollec- 
tion, full  of  pity,  vanity,  affection- 
ate regard,  and  confidence  perhaps 
excessive,  but  entirely  just,  in  a 
knowledge  of  Eastern  ways  which 
few  living  persons  could  equal, 
set  out  to  Bokhara  on  the  forlorn 
hope  of  delivering  those  captives. 
Trusting  to  his  quick  wit  and  old 
experience,  and  to  the  effect  which 
his  clergyman's  gown,  doctor's  hood, 
and  shovel  hat,  and  the  title  of 
"  Grand  Dervish  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  America,"  which  he 
meant  to  assume,  would  have  upon 
the  ignorant  and  brutal  court  of 
Bokhara,  the  good  man  went  forth 
in  full  canonicals,  with  a  Bible, 
English  and  Hebrew,  open  in  his 
hand,  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  A 
most  notable,  vain,  generous,  and 
noble  enterprise,  which  did  not  save 
the  already  murdered  victims,  but 
which  must  commend  Wolff  to  every 
man  who  has  anything  of  the  Qui- 
xote in  his  veins — as  most  men  have 
whose  good  opinion  is  worth  asking. 
Though  he  escaped  by  the  merest 
hairbreadth  himself,  he  overawed 
the  savage  potentate  into  an  inquiry 
whether  he  had  power  to  raise  the 
dead? — a  striking  confession  of  re- 
morseful fright  and  compunction. 
The  Grand  Dervish,  however,  found 
it  difficult  enough  to  accomplish  his 
own  escape,  and  all  but  testified  his 
"  gratitude  to  British  officers  "  with 
his  blood.  By  diligent  use  of  all 
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the  devices  common  to  captives,  and 
by  firmness  and  self-possession,  he 
did  at  last  manage  to  get  away  from 
Bokhara,  and,  coming  home  by  a  de- 
vious course,  enlivened  by  many  of 
his  old  experiences,  came  finally  to 
England,  and  received  from  some 
confiding  patron  the  living  of  He 
Brewers,  in  Devonshire.  He  had 
held  a  Yorkshire  curacy  before  set- 
ting out  upon  his  journey,  touching 
which  Mr  Drummond  wrote  him 
with  all  the  frankness  of  friend- 
ship, "Your  call  is  to  be  an  evangel- 
ist for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  for  this  you  are  fit ;  but,  to  use 
your  own  simile,  '  you  are  as  fit  for 
a  parish  priest  as  I  am  for  a  dancing- 
master.'  "  Most  people,  we  presume, 
on  a  priori  evidence,  and  judging 
from  the  nature  of  things,  would  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr  Drum- 
mond. A  parish  priest,  however, 
the  Grand  Dervish  has  been  for 
fifteen  years,  and  in  that  position 
has  built  a  church,  parsonage,  and 
school-house,  increased  his  acquain- 
tance to  a  large  extent,  and  evident- 
ly, by  the  testimony  of  the  preface 
and  execution  of  this  very  book,  won 
the  love  of  his  neighbours,  whatever 
his  parishioners  may  have  to  say. 
In  this  calm  refuge  reposes  still  the 
most  notable  of  wandering  Jews. 
How  he  confines  his  restless  ac- 
tivity, his  adventurous  spirit,  his 
love  of  frolic  and  commotion,  into 
the  restricted  life  and  narrow  limits 
of  the  vicarage,  we  will  not  under- 
take to  say.  The  cage  into  which 
he  has  thus  cooped  himself,  however, 
has  evidently  not  broken  his  spirit. 
He  seems  to  have  retravelled  all  his 
various  adventures  with  the  highest 
relish  and  enjoyment;  and  we  know 
no  book  of  recent  times  that  will 
stand  comparison  with  this  original 
record.  The  story  overflows  with 
character,  humour,  acuteness,  sense, 
and  folly — the  most  naive  and  un- 
reserved self-disclosure.  If  Dr  Wolff 
was  a  romantic  hero,  or  the  brightest 
type  of  a  wandering  apostle,  we 
might  indeed  object  to  many  mat- 
ters which  hold  a  place  in  his  nar- 
rative. But  he  is  neither  one  nor 
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the  other ;  and  what  he  does  not 
consider  beneath  his  dignity,  we, 
the  well-pleased  recipients  of  his 
confidence,  are  not  called  upon  to 
consider  in  such  a  light.  All  the 
vague  reputation  in  which  his  name 
has  been  wafted  abroad,  will  be 
vindicated  by  his  own  honest  out- 
spoken tale.  He  is  not  a  heroic 
personage,  but  he  is  the  most  light- 
hearted  and  dauntless  of  adventurers 
— the  most  amusing  of  companions. 
Dipping  at  random  into  his  stores, 
it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  you 
may  light  upon  a  broad  modern 
joke  or  a  quaint  Oriental  legend  of 
primeval  antiquity.  His  peals  of 
comfortable  complacent  laughter — 
the  laughter  of  a  man  fully  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  enjoying  his  own 
j  ests — are  interrupted  by  wild  chants 
of  the  desert,  and  pathetic  Hebrew 
lamentations,  pealed  forth  in  a  voice 
that  has  made  itself  heard  among 
the  clamours  of  savage  tribes,  and 
caused  the  halls  of  the  Propaganda 
to  ring  again.  Altogether  the  book, 
which  is  not  free  from  vulgarities, 
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or  even  a  suspicion  of  tediousness, 
in  the  latter  part  especially,  has  a 
fascination  quite  irresistible.  We 
know  neither  priest  nor  traveller  of 
modern  times  worthy  to  compare 
with  this  son  of  Levi  and  the  desert 
— this  wandering  cross-bearer — this 
Grand  Dervish  of  Christendom.  It 
would  be  hard  to  light  upon  another 
Wolff ; — to  look  for  such  exceptional 
irregular  personages  would  be  fool- 
ish, and  to  find  them  undesirable. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  in  his  mission 
a  precedent  which  we  would  gladly 
see  followed.  A  man  of  higher  strain 
might  make  that  sublime  which 
Wolff  has  made  interesting  and  ex- 
citing; and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  flash  of  this  passing  visitor 
through  regions  of  obscurity  will 
throw  farther  reflections  than  any- 
body dreams  of— reflections  in  all 
probability  more  original,  and  there- 
fore more  lasting,  than  those  which 
are  likely  to  arise  round  the  per- 
manent glimmer  of  some  single  sta- 
tionary taper  planted  alone  in  the 
wilderness. 
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ON    MANNERS. 


THE  moralists  of  the  last  century 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  pro- 
minence and  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject of  manners,  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  now.  Manners  must,  in- 
deed, be  an  interesting  and  momen- 
tous question  at  all  times;  but  we  do 
not  find  the  duty  of  good  manners, 
and  the  practical  value  of  attractive 
ones,  pressed  upon  us  now  in  the 
same  way — or,  at  least,  not  by  the 
same  class  of  teachers.  If  we  want 
to  see  what  writers  have  said  on  the 
subject  we  naturally  look  back ; 
indeed,  the  numerous  biographies 
and  collections  of  letters  of  worthies 
of  the  last  century,  recently  pub- 
lished, and  all  of  which  turn  our 
minds  to  this  topic,  necessarily  lead 
us  to  do  so.  Our  novelists,  it  is 
true,  give  illustrations  of  what  man- 
ners should  and  should  not  be,  and 
pur  satirists  devote  their  wit  and 
powers  to  detect  and  expose  what 
is  faulty  and  vulgar  in  the  manners 
of  our  own  day ;  but  for  a  grave 
treatise,  a  clear,  apt,  and  full  dis- 
cussion, on  what  constitutes  good 
manners,  from  what  source  and 
causes  they  spring,  we  turn  to  the 
measured,  graceful,  sonorous  sen- 
tences, wherein  our  literary  fathers 
expressed  their  opinions  and  con- 
clusions on  society.  It  is  now,  per- 
haps, more"  completely  taken  for 
granted  that  people  know  how  to 
behave  themselves ;  we  are  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  solecisms  and 
breaches  of  the  social  code  which 
once  obtruded  themselves  into  every 
circle  ;  nor  have  we  affectation  in  at 
all  the  same  degree.  We  have  pro- 
bably made  some  way  in  general 
refinement.  A  fine  manner  cannot 
now  set  itself  off  by  contrast,  nor 
need  people  become  affected  (that 
is,  assume  a  manner)  to  escape  being 
vulgar.  Before  they  had  settled 
into  a  certain  uniform  propriety, 
manners  were  unquestionably  more 
in  men's  minds.  The  terms  "fine 
gentlemen,"  "  elegant  manners," 
"genteel,"  even  "gentlemanly,"  if 


applied  not  to  mind  but  to  external 
polish,  we  all  reject  as  old-fashioned, 
as  belonging  to  the  past,  to  a  dif- 
ferent, and,  as  we  think,  less  ad- 
vanced stage  than  our  own.  If 
people  want  to  express  the  same 
ideas  now,  they  take  refuge  in  slang, 
and  are  unwilling  to  treat  them  as 
grave  questions  involving  a  moral, 
or  as*though  their  own  manners 
were  influenced  by  direct  thought, 
and  were  not  the  happy  result  of 
merit  or  fortunate  circumstances. 
But,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  manners  were  an 
acknowledged  topic,  with  a  fitting 
vocabulary ;  they  were  made  an 
avowed  point  in  education,  with 
distinct  rules,  and  were  an  admitted 
question  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
vidual. We  suspect  that  a  good 
manner  of  that  period  would  ap- 
pear to  us  extremely  artificial,  an 
elaborate  performance,  the  result  of 
conscious  care,  seeming  to  invite 
observation,  and  therefore  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  criticism,  praise,  and  cen- 
sure. We  still  know  it  to  be  im- 
portant ;  but  no  moral  authority 
amongst  the  ladies  of  our  own  day 
would  venture,  with  Mrs  Delany, 
to  rank  a  good  manner  next  to 
religion  and  morality.  Assuming 
good  manners  to  follow  naturally 
on  a  good  education,  there  would 
be  a  fear  lest  nature  and  simplicity 
must  suffer  by  pressing  them  on  the 
learner  as  an  accomplishment  in 
itself  ;  but  this  fear  was  never  pre- 
dominant at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  when  a  fastidious  taste  was 
perhaps  constantly  offended  by  a 
prevailing  coarseness,  and  graceful 
action  and  a  polished  address  were 
charming  from  contrast,  and  very 
fit  to  be  put  forward  for  example 
and  imitation.  Thus,  Addison,  after 
giving  various,  pictures  of  incivility 
and  awkwardness,  writes  :  "A man 
fully  instructed  in  this  art  (of  good 
manners)  may  assume  a  thousand 
shapes,  and  please  in  all ;  he  may 
do  a  thousand  actions  that  shall 
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become  none  other  but  himself  • 
— not  that  the  things  themselves 
are  different,  but  the  way  of  do- 
ing them."  And  Johnson,  sixty 
years  later,  describes,  with  a  sort 
of  envy  which  does  not  obscure 
his  admiration,  a  manner  of  perfect 
address.  It  has  a  touch  of  patron- 
age and  condescension  which  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  our  ideas,  but 
we  believe  it  a  truthful  picture  of 
a  good  manner,  when  manner  was 
treated  as  one  of  the  fine  arts.  "  I 
remarked  with  what  justice  of  dis- 
tribution he  divided  his  talk  to  a 
wide  circle ;  with  what  address  he 
offered  to  every  man  an  occasion  of 
indulging  some  favourite  topic,  or 
displaying  some  particular  attain- 
ment ;  the  judgment  with  which  he 
regulated  his  inquiries  after  the 
absent ;  and  ...  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  he  possessed  some 
science  of  graciousness  and  attrac- 
tion which  books  had  not  taught ; 
.  .  .  that  he  had  the  power  of 
obliging  those  whom  he  did  not 
benefit ;  that  he  diffused  upon  his 
cursory  behaviour  and  most  trifl- 
ing actions,  a  gloss  of  softness  and 
delicacy  by  which  every  one  was 
dazzled ;  and  that,  by  some  occult 
method  of  captivation,  he  animated 
the  timorous,  softened  the  super- 
cilious, and  opened  the  reserved. 
I  could  not  but  repine  at  the  in- 
elegance of  my  own  manners,  which 
left  me  no  hopes  but  not  to  offend, 
and  at  the  inefficacy  of  rustic  be- 
nevolence, which  gained  no  friends 
but  by  real  service." 

One  distinction  suggested  by  this 
portrait  lies  at  the  very  portal  of 
our  subject  :  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  good  manners  and 
what  the  writer  means  to  describe 
as  a  good  manner.  Good  manners 
are,  in  homely  phrase,  the  art  of 
always  knowing  how  to  behave  our- 
selves. A  good  manner  sets  its  pos- 
sessor off,  on  all  occasions,  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  one  is  a  habit, 
the  other  a  power ;  the  one  is 
decorum,  the  other  grace ;  the 
one  secures  us  from  committing 
ourselves,  the  other  confers  distinc- 
tion ;  by  the  one  we  escape  giving 
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pain,  the  other  imparts  positive 
pleasure  ;  the  one  guarantees  us 
from  censure  and  contempt,  the 
other  excites  respect  and  admira- 
tion ;  by  the  one  we  pass  muster 
in  any  company,  the  other  enables 
its  possessor  to  take  the  lead  in  it ; 
the  one  can  be  taught  and  acquired, 
the  other  is  a  gift  of  nature,  fos- 
tered by  favouring  circumstances  ; 
the  one  is  simply  a  reflection  of 
cultivated  society,  and  has  no  in- 
dividuality, the  other  is  the  object 
of  conscious  imitation,  and  has  its 
disciples  and  followers.  It  is  a  mere 
duty  to  aim  at  good  manners ;  it  is 
the  folly  and  sin  of  affectation  to 
strive  after  a  good  manner,  when, 
not  content  with  simple  propriety, 
it  sets  itself  by  false  assumptions 
to  attract  and  to  engross  attention. 
Thus  simple  good  manners  bring 
no  risk  or  danger  with  them,  but 
a  good  manner  is  too  often  a  snare 
and  a  temptation.  While  drawing 
these  broad  distinctions,  we  are 
quite  aware  that  in  very  few  in- 
stances can  they  be  seen  in  their 
full  separateness.  The  emphati- 
cally good  manner  we  would  be 
understood  to  mean,  is  a  very  rare 
accomplishment ;  while  all  well- 
mannered  persons  have  an  indivi- 
duality, which  distinguishes  their 
demeanour,  in  things  indifferent, 
from  that  of  the  other  well-man- 
nered persons  about  them.  Every- 
body in  a  certain  sense  has  a  man- 
ner of  his  own ;  but  it  is  not  patent, 
not  a  power,  not  recognised  or  in- 
fluential in  society,  like  what  we 
would  point  at,  or  that  suggested 
by  our  quotation  from  Dr  Johnson. 
ISTo  doubt  good  manners  develop 
and  slide  into  a  good  manner,  under 
fortunate  auspices ;  for  it  needs,  and, 
indeed,  must  have,  a  sphere.  The 
woman,  for  instance,  has  good  man- 
ners while  she  is  one  of  many  in 
her  father's  house ;  transplanted 
into  a  sphere  of  her  own,  with 
room  to  expand,  her  most  insigni- 
ficant action  assumes  a  certain  per- 
sonality ;  her  manners  develop  into 
a  manner  of  her  own,  distinctive, 
amiable,  "  full  of  numberless  name- 
less graces ; ' '  and  henceforth  she  takes 
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a  place,  and  acts  a  part  in  society, 
for  which  no  one  before  had  guessed 
her  capabilities.  A  person  must 
in  fact  be  of  importance  in  his  own 
set,  and  thus  have  a  sort  of  field, 
to  have  a  right  to  that  distinction 
we  are  endeavouring  to  define. 
We  doubt  whether  any  one  seeking, 
in  his  own  circle  or  experience,  for 
a  manner  as  a  term  of  commenda- 
tion, will  apply  it  to  any  one  except 
in  a  position  of  independence  and 
relative  consequence — a  position  in 
which  favours  may  be  conferred, 
and  the  person  has  reason  to  know 
himself  in  a  condition  to  be  sought 
after,  and  to  oblige  others.  It 
only  comes  naturally  to  such  a 
one ;  and  when  there  is  not  this 
root  and  source  to  justify  and  war- 
rant it,  it  is  sure  to  be  affected, 
and  offensive  as  such.  But  per- 
haps such  reflections  ought  to  make 
us  tolerant  of  affectation,  when  it 
results  from  a  desire  to  take  a  place, 
to  be  something.  There  are  many 
people  who  have  aspirations  which 
they  have  no  legitimate  means  of 
satisfying ;  and  to  have  a  place,  a 
field,  in  which  a  man  may  air  and 
show  himself,  and  work  out  his 
ideal,  is  one  of  these,  and  a  very 
frequent  one.  Our  aspirant  has  not 
strength  of  mind  to  bide  his  time, 
or  to  give  up  altogether ;  and  so  he 
puts  on  a  sickly  growth  of  airs, 
peculiarities,  eccentricities,  which 
nothing  leads  up  to  or  accounts  for. 
His  ideal  collapses  for  want  of  ex- 
ternal nourishment  and  credit,  and 
in  sole  return  for  his  pains  he  is 
brought  into  injurious  comparisons 
with  the  real  thing ;  and  the  world 
contrasts  him  with  this  or  that 
great  man,  to  the  manner  born,  so 
unaffected,  so  natural,  whose  grand 
air,  or  ease,  or  condescension,  or 
self-reliance,  or  graciousness,  sits 
with  such  careless  grace  upon  him. 
It  must  be  owned  that  credit  for 
manners  in  rich  and  great  people, 
like  that  for  merit  and  good  works, 
is  earned  often  at  a  mighty  small 
cost.  Very  few  people  distinguished 
for  rank  and  position  are  affected, 
because  they  have  what  others  aim 
to  possess :  an  affected  king,  or 


queen,  or  potentate  of  any  kind, 
would  be  a  monster  ;  whereas  ordi- 
nary good-nature,  with  the  self- 
respect  which  their  position  almost 
necessarily  inspires,  joined  to  the 
atmosphere  of  good -breeding  by 
which  rank  and  station  are  sur- 
rounded, give  them  every  facility 
for  a  certain  grand  or  graceful  form 
of  manner.  We  would  say,  that  for 
a  man  whom  fortune  favours,  of 
gentle  blood,  pulled  down  by  no 
inferior  and  low  connections,  well- 
bred  himself,  and  Mving  amongst 
well-bred  people,  and  in  a  position 
to  be  sought  after  rather  than  to 
seek  ;  who  has  nothing  to  ask  from 
the  world  but  respect  and  esteem, 
or  from  his  friends  but  love, — to 
such  a  man  good  manners  are  in- 
evitable, unless  there  is  some  lurk- 
ing coarseness,  weakness,  or  base- 
ness, to  counteract  all  these  natural 
tendencies  to  civility  and  refine- 
ment ;  and  that  if  he  is  equal  to 
his  position,  he  will  have  a  deport- 
ment distinguishing  him  from 
others  by  its  dignity  and  gracious- 
ness.  And  much  more  may  this 
be  said  of  a  woman  equally  fa- 
voured by  fortune,  who  has  never 
known  the  temptations  of  sensi- 
tiveness to  be  ashamed  of  asso- 
ciates and  connections;  who  has 
never  endured  the  society  of  the 
ill-nurtured  and  the  awkward,  whe- 
ther rustic,  cockney,  or  simply 
vulgar ;  or  who  has,  in  good  time, 
found  herself  emancipated  from 
these  depressing  causes;  who  can 
choose  her  friends  ;  who  is  queen  in 
her  drawing-room,  and  can  carry  out 
her  own'  ideas  of  society — arrange, 
direct,  organise,  be  an  authority  in 
her  own  congenial  circle ;  whose 
notice  is  favour  ;  whose  conversa- 
tion is  valued ;  whose  taste  is  de- 
ferred to ;  who  can  bestow  a  hun- 
dred slight  favours  ;  whose  smile 
is  watched  for  and  remembered; 
whose  frown  is  serious,  and  carries 
a  weight  of  disapproval ; — round 
such  a  woman,  if  she  is  of  a  genial 
temperament,  and  cares  to  be  loved, 
will  naturally  gather  an  entourage 
of  nameless  charms  to  set  her  off. 
Whatever  is  peculiar  in  her  must 
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surely,  almost  necessarily,  round  it- 
self into  a  distinctive  grace,  so  that 
lier  actions  should  be  all  pleasingly 
characteristic.  Not  tempted  by  the 
disturbances  which  distract  others, 
not  depressed  by  the  subduing 
causes  which  keep  down  so  many, 
she  will  have  the  courage  to  be  her- 
self, and  the  harmony  which  re- 
.sults  from  sweetness  and  force — 
that  force  which  confidence  in  her- 
self creates,  and  without  which 
there  can  be  no  kind  of  real  grace. 
But  there  are  not  many  persons  so 
exalted  by  fortune,  and  who,  logi- 
cally speaking,  cannot  help  having 
a  good  manner — and  very  happy, 
no  doubt,  it  is  that  there  are  not, 
for  the  position  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  picture  is  a  temptation  to 
whoever  holds  it,  and  somewhat 
too  complacent  a  height  for  fallen 
humanity.  Exemption  from  the 
minor  cares  and  crosses  of  life,  if 
any  such  could  be  found,  would, 
in  no  real  and  Christian  sense,  be  a 
blessing. 

We  would  protest  against  the 
too  common  charge  of  insincerity 
brought  against  a  charming  man- 
ner, which  has  first  flattered  and 
delighted,  and,  in  the  result  and 
upon  reflection,  has  been  pronounced 
hollow  and  meaning  nothing.  A 
charming  manner  means  to  please, 
and  has  no  ulterior  end  in  view. 
It  is  expecting  too  much  to  re- 
•quire  people,  because  they  are  plea- 
sant while  we  are  with  them,  to 
think  of  us  and  act  towards  us  in 
absence  with  more  consistent  con- 
sideration and  regard  than  our  less 
.attractive  acquaintance ;  especially 
as  this  very  charm  and  pleasantness 
necessarily  implies  a  mind  present 
to  each  passing  scene,  and  able  to 
occupy  itself  with  every  new  claim 
to  its  attention.  Let  us  remember 
that  we  ourselves  should  not  have 
been  so  agreeably  entertained  had 
our  attractive  acquaintance  suffered 
his  thoughts,  while  in  our  company, 
to  run  on  absent  friends — the  habit 
-of  some  conscientious  minds,  defi- 
cient in  tact  and  sympathy,  through 
which  they  contrive  to  give  to  each 
friend,  by  turns,  the  notion  that 


others  are  preferred  to  himself.  A 
little  reflection  will  induce  more  mo- 
dest and  reasonable  expectations. 
He  has  been  acting  on  the  Premier's 
golden  rule,  that  in  society  every 
one  should  endeavour  to  make  him- 
self as  agreeable  as  possible ;  and 
the  true  art  of  doing  so,  we  are 
told  on  high  authority,  is  "to  ap- 
pear well -pleased  with  those  you 
are  engaged  with."  After  all,  it  is 
a  great  thing  that  those  with  whom 
we  are  thrown  should  wish  to 
please  us,  even  by  the  little  uncon- 
scious, instinctive  ruse  of  seeming 
to  be  pleased.  For  that  all  these 
arts,  where  they  delight  us,  are  un- 
conscious, we  fully  believe,  and  yet 
they  cannot  be  otherwise  described ; 
as,  where  our  authority  speaks  of 
the  true  art  of  being  agreeable  in 
company,  and  then  corrects  himself 
in  a  parenthesis — "  and  yet  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  art  in  it" — 
so  quick,  subtle,  and  undefinable, 
are  the  influences  which  direct 
thought  and  expression,  and  which 
yet  must  be  traced  up  to  the  direct 
agency  of  the  will  at  last. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  not 
many  who  are  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  have  a  good  manner; 
let  us  consider  what  condition  of 
mind  best  supplies  the  place  of  ex- 
ternal advantages,  and  goes  farthest 
to  secure  a  good  manner,  and  the 
respect  and  consideration  that  arises 
from  it.  We  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  people  will  be  valued  a 
good  deal  at  the  rate  they  set  on 
themselves — we  do  not  mean  what 
persons  aim  at,  desire  for  them- 
selves; but  what  their  actions  show 
they  rate  themselves  at.  Many 
people  will  take  infinite  pains  to 
win  from  others  a  favourable  judg- 
ment, which  they  do  not  show 
themselves  to  share  in.  They  have 
a  craving  for  a  high  stand  in  their 
fellow-creatures'  estimation,  and  yet 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  prove 
by  their  actions  that  they  believe  it 
their  due.  They  hope  to  win  the 
respect  of  others,  and  yet  betray  a 
want  of  self-respect.  They  let  it  be 
seen  that  their  standard  is  the 
opinion  of  others,  not  self-approval. 
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Thus  they  will  treat  themselves  ill 
when  nobody  is  by  ;  they  will 
descend  when  it  can  be  done  on 
the  sly  ;  they  will  cut  a  figure  to 
the  world,  and  be  pitiful  in  private; 
they  will  have  a  fine  outside,  and 
let  things  be  shabby  and  out  of 
keeping  underneath;  not  from  parsi- 
mony, but  from  a  feeling  that  any- 
thing will  do  for  themselves  so  long 
as  nobody  else  is  the  wiser.  That  is, 
there  is  a  constant  little  secret — the 
world  is  not  to  know  the  small 
shifts  self  is  put  to,  which  do  not 
seem  to  matter  while  nobody  knows. 
Now,  this  secret  will  always  betray 
itself  some  way  or  another,  and 
entirely  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
calm,  easy,  grand  manner.  The 
consciousness  that  everything  about 
us  will  stand  inspection;  that  the 
outside  is  an  index  of  what  is  with- 
in, imparts  ease,  grace,  and  self- 
possessiori  ;  while  some  touch  — 
however  faint,  all  but  imperceptible 
— of  sneaking  or  bluster  will  tinge 
the  manner,  conscious  of  something 
wrong  out  of  sight; — though  we 
admit  that  naturally  sensitive  minds 
will  be  afflicted  with  this  conscious- 
ness much  sooner  than  others.  Miss 
Austin's  "  Emma"  maintained  that 
she  could  always  tell  by  what  con- 
veyance Mr  Knightly  had  come  to  a 
dinner  party,  on  the  argument  that 
there  is  always  a  look  of  conscious- 
ness or  bustle  when  people  come  in 
a  way  that  they  know  to  be  beneath 
them.  She  detected  an  effort  to 
strike  the  balance  with  himself  for 
having  done  what  was  beneath  his 
fortune  and  figure  in  the  world.  ^ 
We  are  not  blaming  persons  who 
cheat  themselves  (not  as  religious 
self-denial,  but)  thereby  to  make  'a 
better  appearance  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  People  of  small  means  are 
constantly  so  placed  as  to  make  this 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  A 
thorough  harmony,  a  pervading  cor- 
rectness, would,  in  a  great  many 
people,  cost  more  time  and  thought 
than  with  their  peculiar  tempera- 
ment they  have  leisure  and  patience 
for ;  but  all  must  see  the  enormous 
advantage  persons  of  fortune  and 
station  possess  in  the  particular  of 


manner,  who  have  every  appoint- 
ment in  absolute  order,  who  have 
no  makeshifts — nothing  loose,  in- 
complete, or  shabby — about  them, 
who  can  stand  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion, who  can  never  be  taken  by 
surprise  or  caught  unawares,  over 
others  who  associate  with  them  per- 
haps, and  assume  so  far  to  be  of  their 
standing,  but  who  must  throw  all 
their  expense  on  what  catches  the 
eye  of  others,  and  endure  the 
pinch  of  all  shortcomings  in  their 
proper  person ;  who  never  like  to  be 
caught,  and  who  would  not  be  seen 
without  preparation.  And  most 
people  must  be  able  to  recall  some 
pleasant  contrast  to  all  this,  some 
little  menage  where  these  disturb- 
ing causes  are  counteracted  by  a 
vigilant  self-respect, — some  modest 
home  of  exact,  unfailing  neatness, 
and  pure  trim  propriety,  where 
nothing  is  sacrificed  to  externals, 
where  there  are  no  concealments, 
and  in  which  the  inmates  are  will- 
ing to  let  the  world  see  them  all 
day  long,  and  follow  them  in  their 
busiest  employments.  And  here 
we  believe  they  will  have  also  ad- 
mired the  self-possessed  dignity  and 
repose  of  manner  in  the  ruling 
spirit  of  this  fair  scene  of  order. 
We  grant  that  in  case  of  limited 
means  this  result  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  a  considerable  out- 
lay of  time  and  thought — what 
many  would  consider  waste  of  time. 
Hand  and  eye  must  be  habituated  to 
see  defects  before  others  see  them, 
and  to  be  beforehand  with  decay. 
A  certain  fastidiousness  of  neatness 
and  taste  must  be  encouraged,  and 
the  law  of  order  allowed  to  take  a 
first  place,  to  have  its  first  turn,  so 
to  say,  in  the  business  of  life.  Of 
course  all  these  are  essentially  femi- 
nine arts — we  have  necessarily  a 
woman  in  our  eye — but  the  benefits 
of  her  system  do  not  rest  with  her. 
The  man  with  such  a  wife  acquires 
a  reliance  in  his  home,  which  gives 
security  and  ease  to  his  deportment; 
while  the  woman — confident  in  her 
surroundings — whose  delicate  culti- 
vated sense  of  propriety  has  brought 
all  things  into  harmony  about  her, 
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who  lias  permitted  no  finery  which  is 
not  a  natural  efflorescence,  who  has 
arranged  everything,  not  mainly 
to  meet  other  eyes,  but  to  satisfy 
her  innate  love  of  neatness  and 
grace,  her  desire  that  all  about 
herself  should  be  attuned  to  a  cer- 
tain law  of  fitness,  is  almost  sure 
to  have  a  good  manner.  It  will 
be  self-possessed,  because  there  are 
no  under-hand  wounds  to  self-re- 
spect on  her  consciousness  :  it  will 
be  without  effort,  for  the  habits 
of  her  mind  are  all  opposed  to  dis- 
play ;  it  will  be  easy  and  graceful, 
for  there  are  no  counteracting  influ- 
ences to  impose  restraint. 

We  cannot  think  long  on  the  sub- 
ject without  finding  our  require- 
ments grow  with  the  consideration 
of  it.  In  the  first  place,  nothing 
deserves  to  be  called  a  good  manner 
that  will  not  stand  every  test,  that 
is  not  equal  to  all  occasions.  We 
all  of  us  have  our  place,  where  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  pass  muster ;  most 
of  our  acquaintance  do  very  well  to 
see  them  in  their  ordinary  circum- 
stances— amongst  their  own  friends, 
at  their  own  work  in  their  own 
drawing-room  and  family  circle.  In 
these  familiar  scenes,  their  words 
and  actions,  their  talk  and  their 
silence,  their  gravity  and  their  mirth, 
their  postures,  gait,  and  address,  all 
harmonise.  But  put  them  into 
new  scenes,  amongst  strangers, 
where  they  are  uncertain  of  their 
position,  where  they  feel  that  they 
have  to  assert  themselves,  and  where 
they  will  be  judged  by  the  figure 
they  make,  then  ease  and  harmony 
of  manner  are  apt  to  forsake  them, 
and  hence  awkwardness,  eccentrici- 
ties, obtrusiveness,  and  shyness. 
There  are  people  who  do  excellently 
well  in  the  country,  who  astonish 
us  by  a  general  air  of  failure  and 
unfitness  in  London  society,  while 
the  regular  Londoner  does  not  look 
less  out  of  place  in  a  country  circle. 
There  are  men  who  are  lords  of  all 
they  survey  in  morning  costume, 
who  hide  their  diminished  heads  in 
the  restraint  of  a  dress-coat.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  dress  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  ease 


and  savoir  faire  of  the  grand  man- 
ner ]  The  habit  of  changing  from  one 
costume  to  another,  involved  in  a 
full  alternate  participation  in  all  the 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  London 
and  the  country,  must  facilitate  that 
feeling  of  being  one  and  the  same 
under  all  circumstances,  so  essential 
to  ease ;  while  the  practice  of  assi- 
milating every  garb  to  the  idea  of 
self,  and  establishing  a  feeling  of 
real  ownership  and  mastery,  goes 
far  to  give  composure,  dignity,  and 
even  elegance  to  the  deportment. 
Joe  Gargery  is  described  as  looking 
cowed  and  desponding  in  his  Sun- 
day clothes  :  they  oppressed  and 
overpowered  him  ;  the  clothes  had, 
in  fact,  the  ascendant.  There  is  no 
dress,  however  fantastic,  however 
novel,  however  homely  or  gorgeous, 
that  a  fine  gentleman  will  not  sub- 
due to  an  absolute  subordination  ; 
nothing  shall  be  able  to  hide  or  dis- 
guise him  ;  he  shall  be  supreme, 
able  to  cast  off  each  in  turn,  and  be 
himself  alike  in  all.  Thus  not  only 
the  taste  and  quality,  but  also  the 
variety  of  his  costume,  sets  him  off 
if  he  is  master  of  his  art. 

No  doubt  the  sensitive  tempera- 
ment subjected  to  this  discipline  has 
a  good  deal  to  go  through,  and  pro- 
bably never  attains  to  the  perfection 
of  manner.  A  man  of  taste  and  re- 
finement knows  how  to  act  under 
every  circumstance;  but  when  it 
comes  to  knowledge — when  a  man 
betrays  by  the  least  sign  of  stiffness 
or  embarrassment  that  he  is  think- 
ing how  to  move,  how  to  stand,  how 
to  look — the  triumph  of  manner  is 
over.  He  is  one  of  ourselves,  no 
longer  the  superior  being,  lifted  by 
nature  and  circumstances  out  of 
the  range  of  our  little  difficulties. 
It  is  the  intuitive  perception  of  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  say — some- 
times attributed  to  high  birth — what 
is  meant  by  an  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, which  "  snobs "  are  so  often 
reproached  for  worshipping.  Well, 
we  think  there  is  something  to 
say  for  their  reverence,  and  for 
their  unavailing  envy.  To  be  one's 
self  everywhere ;  everywhere  at 
home  —  amongst  ladies,  amongst 
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public  men,  amongst  the  learned, 
the  fashionable,  the  idle,  the  pre- 
cise; to  be  neither  obtrusive,  nor 
shy,  nor  uncomfortable  ;  to  be  right 
without  thinking  of  it,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  because  it  is  ourself  ; 
what  a  convenient  and  enviable 
faculty  or  power  !  Or  is  it  only  a 
knack  ?  With  some  people  it  looks, 
after  all,  very  much  like  it.  This  is 
the  manner  for  the  weak,  the  timid 
and  over -sensitive,  to  envy ;  but 
what  is  really  worthy  of  our  admi- 
ration, is  something  different  still. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  fine  man- 
ners :  the  one,  which  expresses 
an  easy  sense  of  fitness  for  every 
company;  lofty,  a  shade  supercili- 
ous, but  really  good — the  manner 
caricatured  in  Punch's  portrait  of 
"swells,"  and  only  serviceable  to 
the  owner ;  the  other  of  a  cast  al- 
ready alluded  to,  which  confers 
benefit  on  others,  and  which  must 
proceed  from  deeper  and  kindlier 
sources  than  self-appreciation,  self- 
respect,  and  the  habit  of  good  com- 
pany. One  which,  if  it  does  not  im- 
ply a  more  excellent  nature  than 
common,  shows  a  nature  whose  best 
qualities  are  now  within  our  reach 
— a  gift  to  society,  —  the  manner 
which  conveys  to  us  the  idea  that 
we  are  worth  pleasing,  that  we  have 
inspired  an  interest,  and  waked 
sympathy.  We  rise  in  our  own 
opinion  in  such  a  presence ;  we  feel 
ourselves  appreciated,  our  powers 
are  quickened,  we  are  at  ease,  and 
show  ourselves  at  our  best.  What 
is  it  that  makes  some  women  so 
charming — some  men  so  pleasant  1 
What  quality  that  diffuses  an  aroma, 
an  influence  as  of  rose-leaves  about 
them  ?  that  manifests  itself  in  hands 
that  receive  us  with  graceful  warmth, 
in  eyes  that  beam  with  kindly  plea- 
sure, in  smiles  so  genuine,  so  ten- 
der ;  in  the  general  radiance  of  re- 
ception. What  a  benignant  sun- 
shine of  welcome !  how  soothing  to 
be  cared  for !  how  easily  the  time 
passes !  And  what  constitutes  this 
charm  1  for  we  are  not  supposing 
it  to  arise  from  any  deep  moral  or 
intellectual  superiority,  which,  truth 
to  say,  does  not  often  exhibit  itself 


in  this  way.  Surely  it  is  a  natural 
sweetness,  an  inherent  tenderness  of 
sympathy — pervading  rather  than 
deep — acting  upon  a  desire  to  please. 
There  are  some  persons  on  whom 
society  acts  almost  chemically, 
compelling  them  to  be  charming. 
It  is  part  of  themselves  to  meet  ad- 
vances, to  labour,  in  their  graceful 
way,  to  create  a  favourable  impres- 
sion, and  to  give  pleasure  ;  and  yet, 
perhaps,  our  arrival  was,  after  all, 
ill-timed — our  approach  at  least  was 
not  welcome — we  interrupted,  we 
necessitated  an  effort.  If  at  night 
we  could  overhear  our  friend's  sum- 
mary of  the  day,  we  might  find  our- 
selves classed  as  one  of  its  troubles 
and  hindrances  :  and,  as  we  have 
said,  we  might  unjustly  feel  a  twinge 
of  ill-usage.  But  is  it  not  something 
not  to  have  been  made  uncomfort- 
able at  the  time — to  have  spent  a 
happy  hour  instead  of  sitting  on 
thorns,  as  with  "certain  of  our  ac- 
quaintance we  should  inevitably 
have  been  made  to  do  1  They  are 
not  necessarily  more  sincere  because 
they  take  no  pains  to  conceal  that 
we  are  in  their  way.  The  kindly 
welcomer  has  been  as  true  to  his 
character  all  the  while  as  our  surly 
friend  has  been  to  his.  It  would  have 
cost  too  much  ;  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  be  ungra- 
cious. Thus  he  is  neither  insincere, 
for  he  has  sincerely  wished  to  please, 
nor,  what  might  seem  the  other 
alternative,  affected,  for  he  has  been 
acting  according  to  his  nature. 
Which  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  what  really  constitutes  af- 
fectation. 

It  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  hate 
affectation  than  to  know  exactly  the 
reason  why.  What  is  it  in  affecta- 
tion which  "  inflames  our  hostile 
passions  "  as  it  is  said  to  do?  On 
the  face  of  it,  it  implies  trouble 
taken  on  our  behalf.  We  must  be 
of  some  consequence  to  the  man 
who  takes  pains  to  feign  for  us, 
to  alter  himself,  to  get  up  a  little 
pantomime  before  us ;  and  the 
conclusion  that  we  influence  his 
movements,  actions,  and  words, 
that  the  whole  man  undergoes  a 
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transformation  in  our  presence, 
might  be  supposed  nattering  to  our 
vanity.  Yet,  so  far  from  a  compli- 
ment being  inferred,  the  irritation 
belonging  to  a  sense  of  personal  in- 
sult lies  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hostility ;  we  feel  towards  affec- 
tation that  sensation,  which  made 
Hotspur  "mad"  at  sight  of  the 
lord  who  "  smiled  and  talked,"  and 
used  holiday  and  lady  terms  on  the 
battle-field.  Whether  it  is  that  our 
manhood  is  sensible  of  an  affront, 
or  that  we  feel  our  discernment 
set  at  nought  and  our  taste  dis- 
paraged in  being  assumed  unable 
to  distinguish  the  false  from  the 
true,  certain  it  is  that  a  man's 
affectation  excites  in  impatient 
tempers  a  strong  and  active  repug- 
nance. We  can  tolerate  it  better  in 
women  ;  there  it  may  awake  a  ten- 
der and  amused  compassion  rather 
than  anger.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best 
writing  in  our  language  is  spent  on 
defining  and  illustrating  with  in- 
dulgent humour  the  prettinesses  of 
feminine  affectation.  Men  cannot  be 
very  hard  on  airs  put  on  purely  to 
attract  themselves;  but  this  tolerance 
is  purchased  by  the  pretty  triflers 
at  the  price  of  an  acknowledged  in- 
feriority; their  affectation  is  treated 
as  one  of  the  chosen  trappings  of 
folly.  Dr  Johnson,  who,  body  and 
soul,  recoiled  from  affectation,  at  any 
rate  in  men,  says,  analysing  his  own 
sensations,  "  It  is  not  folly,  but 
pride — not  error,  bat  deceit — which 
the  world  means  to  persecute  when 
it  raises  the  full  cry  of  nature  to 
hunt  down  affectation" — going  on 
to  define  it  as  "the  art  of  counterfeit- 
ing those  qualities  which  we  might 
with  innocence  safely  be  ^without." 
But  we  are  ifsed  to  both  pride  and  de- 
ceit under  other  forms,  without  such 
personal  animosity  being  excited. 
This  does  not  seem  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  our  feelings.  We  rather 
prefer  that  other  solution  which  he 
finds  in  Cicero,  who  ascribes  our 
antipathy  to  the  wound  inflicted, 
not  on  our  individual  self-love,  but 
on  the  more  generous  instinct  of 
respect  for  humanity,  implanted  in 
us  all.  Every  man,  he  says,  has 


two  characters — one  which  he  par- 
takes with  all  mankind,  and  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from 
brute  animals;  another  which  dis- 
criminates him  from  the  rest  of 
his  own  species,  and  impresses  on 
him  a  manner  and  temper  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  This  particular 
character,  if  it  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  of  general  humanity,  it  is 
always  his  business  to  cultivate 
and  preserve.  There  is  something 
pitiful,  to  be  sure,  in  a  man  deserting 
himself  so  far  as  to  assume  a  mask ; 
and  he  contemptibly  betrays  a  trust 
who,  instead  of  cultivating  what  is 
distinctive  in  himself,  seeks  to  over- 
lay and  tinsel  it  with  unnatural, 
uncongenial,  and  varying  fopperies ; 
who  adapts  his  manner  to  a  fashion, 
and  changes  it  with  the  cut  of 
his  coat.  Addison  adopts  and  ex- 
tends the  same  line  of  thought, 
attributing  the  main  part  of  the  ab- 
surdity and  ridicule  we  meet  with 
in  the  world  to  the  impertinent 
affectation  of  excelling  in  characters 
men  are  not  fit  for.  "  It  is,"  he 
says,  "  to  this  we  owe  the  whole  race 
of  coxcombs" — finely  adding,  "  Na- 
ture, in  her  whole  drama,  never  drew 
such  a  part;  she  has  sometimes 
made  a  fool,  but  a  coxcomb  is  al- 
ways of  a  man's  own  making,  by 
applying  his  talents  otherwise  than 
nature  designed  ;  who  ever  bears  a 
high  resentment  for  being  put  out 
of  her  course,  and  never  fails  of  tak- 
ing her  revenge  on  those  that  do  so." 
And  here,  we  think,  is  to  be 
found  the  only  legitimate  distinc- 
tion between  affectation  and  self- 
consciousness.  We  do  not,  after  all, 
think  affectation  a  very  common 
vice  of  this  day.  As  each  age  has  its 
own  physical  diseases,  which  in  their 
turn  give  way  to  others,  so,  we  think 
it  is  with  moral  blemishes.  Affec- 
tation is  not  so  common,  nor  is  there 
the  same  temptation  to  it,  as  in  Ad- 
dison's  time ;  but  many  people  are 
called  affected  who  are  only,  as  we 
say,  self-conscious — who  are  so  con- 
stituted that  they  cannot  quite  for- 
get themselves — who,  under  no 
circumstances  whatever,  could  be 
thoroughly  oblivious  of  how  and 
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why  they  act,  in  little  as  well  as  great 
things.  Now,  in  all  this  they  are 
not  acting  against  nature,  for  nature 
has  made  them  thus,  and  they  are 
not  solicitous  to  look  like  something 
or  somebody  else,  they  only  wish  not 
to  misrepresent  and  do  themselves 
injustice.  It  is  no  merit  in  some  peo- 
ple to  be  simple  and  easy ;  it  is  no 
fault  in  others  to  be  sensitive,  and 
forced  into  ill-timed  speculations  as 
to  words  and  movements.  The  first 
have  it  in  comfort  and  general  fa- 
vour, but  they  do  not  necessarily 
have  it  in  morality.  The  one  may 
be  as  single-minded,  as  little  bent  on 
pretence  or  display,  as  the  other.  All 
his  care  may  be  not  to  commit  him- 
self, not  to  produce  an  unfavourable 
impression;  to  do  justice  to  good 
intentions.  There  is  no  harm,  in- 
deed, in  a  direct  endeavour  to  do 
well.  Nay,  we  can  hardly  withhold 
praise  from  this  sort  of  study  on 
particular  occasions.  It  has  added 
greatness  to  the  great  occasions  of 
great  men's  lives ;  and  Caesar,  wrap- 
ping his  robe  about  him  as  he  fell, 
vigilant  even  in  that  supreme  mo- 
ment to  do  nothing  unbecoming, 
invests  the  whole  scene  with  a  no- 
ble decorum,  which  constitutes  the 
last  movement,  the  last  folding  of 
the  hands,  an  adequate  consumma- 
tion of  a  heroic  career.  Jeremy 
Taylor  somewhere  tells  of  a  Spanish 
noble  who,  on  his  way  to  the  scaf- 
fold, incurred  the  rebuke  of  his 
confessor  for  the  care  with  which 
he  disposed  the  folds  of  his  cloak  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  dignity 
of  his  ascent  to  the  last  fatal  eleva- 
tion. We  may  be  sure  that  our 
bishop  vindicates  the  action  and  the 
motive  on  principles  of  which  the 
dull  confessor  could  not  see  the 
weight.  But  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
men  who  took  such  pains  to  do 
themselves  credit  in  their  death, 
must  have  lived  in  a  certain  habit 
of  intention  and  design — with  an 
ideal  of  chivalrous  grace,  dignity, 
and  refinement — with  a  care  to  do 
nothing  unbecoming,  pretty  con- 
stantly before  them.  There  may  be 
in  every  society  manners  of  this  order 
: — never,  we  trust,  to  be  tested  by  the 


poniard  or  the  scaffold — which,  with- 
out affectation,  may,  from  the  same 
causes,  be  cast  in  a  mould  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  and  more  natural 
one ;  and  which  may  be  valuable  as 
keeping  up  the  general  standard, 
and  preventing  ease  from  degenerat- 
ing into  carelessness  and  want  of 
consideration  for  the  claims  of  others. 
Apart  from  characteristic  graces,  we 
should  say  that  he  must  have  the 
best  manner  who  has  the  most  per- 
fect and  impartial  perception  on  this 
one  point — his  own  claims  and  the 
claims  of  others ;  and  if  an  obtrusive 
and  formal  politeness  errs  on  the 
one  'side,  modern  negligence  may 
very  well  betray  us  into  an  opposite 
extreme.  In  youth,  especially,  we 
would  observe  that  too  much  ease 
is,  in  all  cases,  a  bar  to  excellence. 
Is  it  that  ease  should  follow,  not 
precede,  any  acquirement,  and  that 
an  easy  style  in  boyhood  of  writing, 
talking,  and  acting,  results  from 
not  seeing  the  real  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  doing  any- 
thing well?  or  that  timidity  and 
a  certain  backwardness  are  essential 
stages  of  moral  immaturity,  which 
must  go  before  a  ripe  completeness1? 
We  find  the  authority  we  have 
before  quoted,  Mrs  Delany,  who 
was  by  common  consent  mistress  of 
the  art  of  good  manners  in  her  own 
time,  greatly  prefer  for  her  young 
niece  any  amount  of  awkwardness 
arising  from  timidity,  to  a  "  too  for- 
ward and  pert  genteelness."  On  the 
same  principle,  we  should  not  augur 
ill  for  the  future  elegance  of  that 
young  lady,  whose  nervous  tremors, 
as  she  sat  by  Sydney  Smith  at 
dinner,  he,  with  characteristic  good 
nature,  endeavoured  to  allay :  "  I 
observe  you  crumble  your  bread; 
when  I  dine  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  I  crumble  my  bread 
with  both  hands." 

Not  that  real  awkwardness  is 
tolerable  long,  but  here  women 
have  a  permanent  advantage  over 
men.  Not  only  does  timidity  in 
them  naturally  find  more  graceful 
expression,  but  they  can  generally 
find  something  legitimate  to  do 
with  their  hands — some  little  occu- 
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pation  with  the  needle,  the  shuttle, 
or  the  fan — to  mitigate  the  pains 
of  embarrassment  from  which  men's 
hands  have  no  safer  refuge  than 
the  pocket :  most  other  expedients 
proving  a  worse,  and  often  mischie- 
vous alternative.  And  if  hands  are  a 
difficulty  to  the  shy  man,  what  can 
we  say  of  legs,  which,  we  presume, 
women  need  never  think  of,  as  an 
encumbrance,  at  all  1  Where  is  he  to 
put  them — how  is  he  to  keep  them  in 
order,  so  that  they  shall  not  betray 
the  perplexity  of  his  soul  1  What 
an  infinite  variety  of  bad  tricks, 
with  these  particular  members,  does 
not  the  demon  of  sheepishness  sug- 
gest to  its  victim  in  the  hour  of 
trial !  What  postures !  what  oscil- 
lations !  Who  does  not  remember 
that  curate  immortalised  in  Shirley, 
who,  in  the  critical  moment  of 
courtship,  contrived  with  his  own 
hands  to  tie  his  legs  so  firmly  to- 
gether with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
that  he  could  not  set  himself  at 
liberty  when  retreat  from  the  scene 
of  discomfiture  became  essential  1 

But  this  is  too  painful  a  subject 
to  be  more  than  touched  upon ;  for 
what  sensitive  mind  is  not  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  now  and  then  com- 
mitting himself  in  the  same  kind, 
though  not  in  the  same  degree1? 
while  on  our  part  it  is  only  common 
courtesy  to  our  readers  to  assume 
them  quite  free  and  exempt  from 
such  extreme  cases  of  ill-manners. 
There  are  other  tricks,  however, 
which,  we  suspect,  in  a  measure 
pervade  all  society.  One  that 
especially  belongs  to  natural,  trans- 
parent characters,  we  will  men- 
tion, as  proving  the  advantage 
of  a  more  systematic  watchfulness 
than  such  persons  commonly  be- 
stow, or  than  is  thought  as  essential 
as  it  used  to  be.  We  mean  the 
habit  of  interruption.  It  will  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  breach  of 
good  manners  to  interrupt  others 
while  they  are  speaking,  but  it 
is  often  by  an  effort  that  we  abstain 
from  doing  so — an  effort  which,  if 
we  are  conscious  of  sometimes,  it  is 
probable  we  none  of  us  always 
make.  No  doubt  it  is  a  funda- 


mental rule  of  politeness  not  to 
break  in  upon  another's  discourse. 
While  conversation  flags,  and  is 
kept  up  with  difficulty,  we  take  it 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
comment  and  advice  on  the  subject 
seem  superfluous,  and  perhaps  im- 
pertinent. But  let  us  each  consider 
how  often  we  begin  a  sentence 
which  we  are  not  allowed  to  finish, 
and  then  reflect,  not  on  our  own 
ill-usage,  but  on  what  we  possibly 
inflict  on  others.  There  are  some 
people  who  never  interrupt,  who,  in 
the  full  warmth  of  interesting  dis- 
cussion, will  allow  the  sentence  they 
are  waiting  to  dispute  or  to  confirm 
to  come  fairly  to  an  end,  without 
permitting  lip  or  eye  or  motion  to 
betray  impatience ;  and  we  know  p 
that  they  are  rare,  from  being  sen-  \ 
sible  of  a  new  and  unusual  labour  in  | 
their  presence — that  of  finishing  our  Li 
sentence  grammatically  and  with 
point ;  a  task  seldom  imposed  on 
a  party  of  eager  disputants,  discuss- 
ing a  topic  on  which  all  are  in- 
terested. And  what  a  sense  of 
courtesy  and  repose  it  brings !  what 
a  good  influence  does  one  of  these 
patient  listeners  diffuse  around — 
elaborately  refining  and  giving  point 
to  conversation !  Each  talker  by 
turn  receives  the  unusual  forbear- 
ance as  a  personal  tribute  :  we  do 
not  think  him  courteous,  we  believe 
him  interested,  but  are  not  the  less 
put  on  our  mettle,  to  deserve  and 
to  reciprocate  the  agreeable  civil- 
ity. We  are  not  speaking  of  those 
barbarous  invaders,  those  social  bur- 
glars, who  rudely  break  into  a  good 
story,  or  a  quiet  statement  of  opin- 
ion, with  something  wholly  irrele- 
vant and  trivial  of  their  own,  bear- 
ing no  relation  to  the  question ; 
though,  perhaps,  each  of  us  knows 
some  instance  to  the  purpose  :  but 
of  those  who  are  too  much  occupied 
with  the  interest  of  the  subject  to 
forbear  the  appointed  time,  from 
expressing  their  own  view — who  cut 
short  what  others  have  to  say,  with- 
out knowing  it  at  the  time  or  re- 
flecting upon  it  after.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  this  habit  must  be  on 
the  increase,  or  the  great  talkers  of 
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past  generations  could  never  have 
existed.  All  the  "  conversational- 
ists" of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
must  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
under  the  blighting  influence  of 
perpetual  interruption  ;  and  no 
doubt,  when  good  manners  were 
more  formal  things,  implying  more 
self-sacrifice,  any  speciality  people 
had,  had  a  better  chance  of  a  fair 
field;  though  'whether  modern 
habits  will  regard  this  as  a  loss, 
and  not  rather  as  a  gain,  to  society 
• — a  deliverance  from  a  tyranny  and 
an  incubus — is  a  question.  Even 
now  a  genius  of  this  order  may 
have  some  chance  if  nature  has  be- 
friended him  with  the  gift  of  a 
voice  of  considerable  volume  —  a 
powerful  organ.  Nobody,  as  society 
is  now  constituted,  can  command 
the  attention  of  a  mixed  company 
for  three  minutes  (possibly  at  no 
time,  for,  after  all,  human  nature 
is  always  the  same)  without  this 
ally.  It  need  not  be  a  loud  voice, 
but  it  must  be  one  which,  having 
got  hold  of  the  ear,  can  keep  hold 
of  it  by  that  sort  of  body  and 
continuous  sound  which  so  re- 
markably distinguish  some  voices 
from  others.  We  know  more  than 
one  ready  thinker,  with  apt  and 
felicitous  words  at  his  command, 
silenced  for  life  by  thinness  and 
feebleness  of  organ;  permanently 
oppressed  and  set  down  by  the 
general  habit  of  interruption.  A 
man  must  be  very  determined  to 
persist  in  saying  what  he  has  to  say 
under  so  enormous  a  disadvantage. 
Some  take  to  writing  their  thoughts 
in  despair,  whose  natural  sociability 
would  have  made  them  talkers  if 
their  friends  had  been  no  better 
gifted  with  lungs  than  themselves, 
or  of  a  temper  and  urbanity  of 
manners  to  forbear  using  their  su- 
perior strength  ungenerously.  The 
silenced  intelligence  resigns  himself 
without  knowing  it,  gives  up  the 
struggle,  becomes  reflective,  thinks 
while  others  talk,  and  retires  at 
length  into  his  study,  which  so  far 
resembles  the  grave,  that  there  all 
personal  differences  are  at  an  end. 

Another  fault  of  thoughtlessness, 
closely  allied  to  the  last,  and  which 


being  inelegant,  must  be  concerned 
with  our  subject,  is  the  habit  of 
connecting  the  thoughts  and  facts 
of  every  sentence  with  redundant 
phrases,  which  simply  serve  to  keep 
up  the  stream  of  sound,  and  so  to 
enable  the  speaker  to  hold  his  ground 
till  his  mind  finds  fresh  supplies. 
If  people  were  sure  of  attention 
they  perhaps  would  not  repeat,  "you 
know,"  "  do  you  see,"  "  and  so,"  or 
again,  the  name  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, with  such  wearying  per- 
sistence. We  should  like  to  put 
one  of  these  eager,  untidy  talkers 
in  constant  communication  with  an 
entirely  patient  listener,  just  to  try 
the  experiment  whether  a  sense  of 
leisure  would  not  subdue  this  hurry 
of  talk,  and  the  tongue  learn  to  re- 
strain itself  into  keeping  pace  with 
the  thinking  faculty ;  and  thus  all 
that  is  senseless  and  distracting  in 
his  sentences — or  may  we  say  hers, 
for  the  fault  is  a  frequent  feminine 
one — be  gradually  eliminated.  It 
was  once  the  masculine  habit  to 
intersperse  oaths  merely  as  stop- 
gaps to  give  continuity  and  force 
to  commonplace;  and  we  read  of 
a  conversation  carried  on  in  this 
method,  which  was  taken  down 
by  a  short-hand  writer  behind  the 
screen,  and  which,  being  afterwards 
read  in  cold  blood,  was  admitted 
by  the  speakers  themselves  to  sound 
rather  like  a  conference  of  fiends 
than  the  small-talk  of  human  beings. 
Manners  have  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter in  some  important  points  since 
then;  there  is  nothing  diabolical, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  in  the  waste 
and  superfluities  of  modern  dis- 
course, but  the  same  result  as  to 
proportion  might  be  found  in  some 
instances,  as  where  ten  sheets  full  of 
"abominable  interpolations"  were 
reduced  to  two  of  rational  conver- 
sation. 

It  has  been  our  object  to  regard 
manners,  on  their  external  side,  as 
an  accomplishment — as  a  key  to 
social  respect  and  favour;  but  good 
manners,  to  be  worth  anything — 
indeed  to  exist  as  we  would  have 
them — must  proceed  from  an  inner 
fount  of  humanity  and  honour  by 
no  means  the  exclusive  possession 
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of  the  educated  classes ;  rather  com- 
mon in  exact  proportion  to  all 
classes,  and  necessarily  showing 
themselves  in  happy  and  appropri- 
ate action.  But  each  class  has  its 
tests  and  laws  of  conduct  and  right 
behaviour.  We  can  only  enter 
into  Tthat  of  which  we  have  some 
real  insight  ;  and  the  social  life 
of  the  mechanic  and  labouring 
classes  is  only  familiar,  in  all  its 
details,  to  themselves.  We  have 
already  called  new  and  exceptional 
positions  the  severest  test  of  man- 
ners. The  mixture  of  classes  offers 
this  ordeal — using  mixture  as  im- 
plying real  contact  of  mind  and 
feeling.  When  men  mix  with  their 
social  superiors,  so  as  to  work  and 
act  with  them  in  a  temporary  equa- 
lity, the  difficulty  lies  with  the  in- 
ferior. It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  be  condescending  with  pro- 
priety and  grace  ;  it  is  hard  to  hit 
the  right  mean  between  subser- 
vience and  forwardness — to  blend 
in  a  right  degree  self-respect  with 
deference.  But  how  admirably,  and 
with  what  tact,  some  men  carry 
themselves  under  these  circum- 
stances !  with  what  a  nice  apprecia- 
tion of  the  claims  of  either  side  ! 
It  is  one  of  the  uses  of  athletic 
sports  that  they  bring  classes  to- 
gether on  a  common  ground  of 
strength  and  skill,  and  create  a  field 
for  real  intercourse,  free  from  the 
restraints  which  render  play  of  mind 
and  feeling  impossible  at  other 
times.  In  these  scenes  we  know 
that  it  is  not  always  the  truest 
gentleman  in  feeling,  and  even  in 
manner,  who  is  the  gentleman  in 
common  parlance  ;  and  learn,  from 
what  passes  there,  to  respect  an 
innate  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling, 
a  fine  perception  of  propriety,  which 
makes  itself  felt  and  valued  in  face 
of  all  the  odds  of  fortune. 

But  the  subject  grows  with  the 
treatment  of  it.  There  is  more  to 
be  said  at  the  end  of  these  pages 
than  we  supposed  there  was  at  the 
beginning.  No  statement  can  be 
advanced  but  a  hundred  necessary 
reservations  step  in.  Thus,  while 
we  seem  to  advocate  .  some  in- 
tention and  design  in  manner,  we 


are  quite  alive  to  the  fatal  effect  of 
these  being  apparent,  or  in  any  full 
meaning  conscious.  Polish,  as  it  is 
called,  is  constantly  a  mere  artificial 
glaze,  obscuring  rather  than  setting 
off  the  natural  good  qualities  ;  and 
even  caution  not  to  offend  may 
result  in  a  measured  tame  pro- 
priety, which  might  well  be  ex- 
changed for  a  few  chance  slips 
and  occasional  want  of  taste.  Na- 
ture has  her  favourites  in  this  point, 
and  the  careless  blunders  of  the 
graceful  and  the  lively  may  please 
beyond  all  the  efforts,  perhaps 
conscientious  efforts,  of  the  most 
thoughtful  discretion.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  a  good 
manner  should  represent  the  cha- 
racter, not  hide  it,  as  the  manners 
of  the  great  and  the  observed  are  so  T 
often  designed  to  do.  It  should  < 
leave  play  to  natural  and  easy  action, 
and  should  seem,  and,  through  habit, 
be,  spontaneous.  For  the  rest,  every 
reader's  definition  will  probably  take 
up  points  we  have  neglected,  and 
may  even  start  altogether  on  an- 
other groundwork ;  while  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  faults  in  manner,  the 
various  shades  of  error — such  as  the 
preoccupied,  the  vain,  the  exacting, 
the  languid,  the  negligent,  the  busy, 
the  fussy,  the  dawdling,  the  conde- 
scending, all  proceeding  from  habits 
of  mind,  but  showing  themselves  in 
distinct  and  definite  actions  opposed 
to  politeness  and  good-breeding,  and 
all  characteristic,  not  of  individuals 
but  of  classes — might  furnish  each  a 
separate  disquisition.  But  into  these 
we  do  not  desire  to  enter ;  a  few 
general  principles  are  good  for  us  all 
to  keep  in  mind.  Our  young  readers 
may  be  sure  that  their  friends  will 
not  value  their  thinking  qualities 
less  for  their  making  themselves 
more  agreeable  to  general  acquaint- 
ances. Nor  have  we  feared,  in  our 
easy,  independent,  self-indulgent, 
and  self-amusing  days,  seeming  to 
advocate  some  expense  of  care  and 
thought  in  acquiring  an  agreeable 
manner,  when  success  cannot  be 
gained  but  through  imparting  plea- 
sure, ease,  and  comfort  to  those 
with  whom  we  associate  or  in  any 
way  have  to  do. 
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tf's  REVOLUTIONS   IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


THIS  is  a  second  instalment  of  a 
work  which  we  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  commending  to  the  per- 
usal of  our  readers.  We  may  remind 
them  that  Dr  Vaughan  surveys  the 
history  of  IjJngland  in  order  espe- 
cially to  an&wer  the  question,  "  Why 
England  is  England  ?"  Why  this 
people  have  grown  to  be  what  they 
are  I  In  other  words,  his  object  is 
to  .select  from  English  history  what- 
ever has  had  a  permanent  influence 
•upon  the  nation.  In  carrying  out 
this  philosophical  design,  he  will 
differ  from  other  historians  in  the 
limits  which  he  imposes  on  himself. 
All  historians  worthy  of  the  name 
seek  to  show  through  what  process, 
by  what  great  events  or  great 
thoughts,  a  nation  has  advanced  to 
eminence ;  but  if  they  are  faithful 
to  their  character  of  annalist,  they 
must  necessarily  admit  into  their 
pages  much  that  has  had  no  such 
permanent  influence.  It  is  not  for 
the  complete  historian  to  decide  for 
all  others  what  may  or  may  not  have 
left  an  enduring  trace  in  the  charac- 
ter or  destinies  of  a  people.  What- 
ever has  greatly  interested  mankind, 
he  is  bound  to  perpetuate  the  record 
of.  He  will  form  and  state  his  own 
opinion  of  its  importance ;  but  he 
will  know  that  others  may  arrive  at 
a  quite  different  conclusion  to  his 
own,  and  will  not  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  expunging 
from  the  record  what,  to  another 
reasoner,  may  appear  an  event  of 
great  moment  or  full  of  political 
significance.  He  has  the  twofold 
duty  imposed  upon  him  of  faithful 
annalist  and  philosophical  historian. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  writer 
who  aspires  to  no  such  complete- 
ness may  not  limit  himself  to  one 
of  these  duties  :  he  may  content 
himself  with  being  a  full  and  exact 
chronicler  ;  or,  foregoing  the  claim 
for  his  work  of  a  complete  history, 


he  may  select  and  arrange  his  events 
according  to  his  conception  of  their 
importance  in  the  national  develop- 
ment. It  is  this  last,  we  presume, 
which  our  author  proposes  to  him- 
self. Whether  he  always  keeps  in 
mind  this  principle  of  selection,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say. 

In  his  first  volume,  Dr  Vaughan 
described  that  admixture  of  races  to 
which  we  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  so  much  indebted.  In  the  pre- 
sent volume,  he  deals  with  those 
phases  of  the  Christian  religion 
which,  appearing  either  synchron- 
ously or  successively,  have  wrought 
so  potently  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  people.  And  most  assuredly, 
if  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  a 
variety  of  races  has  been  conducive 
to  a  good  breed  of  men  in  these 
islands,  we  may  still  more  safely 
assert  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  has  received  a  fortunate  in- 
fluence from  the  various  forms  of 
Christianity  which  have  struggled 
for  pre-eminence  amongst  them. 
We,  for  our  own  part,  feel  ourselves 
on  surer  ground  when  we  speculate 
on  the  influence  of  a  creed  or  church 
on  the  national  character,  than  when 
we  theorise  on  the  effect  produced 
by  the  admixture  of  Celt  and  Saxon 
and  Norman.  .  The  difference  of 
race  is  marked  enough  when  you 
have  an  aboriginal  Australian  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  English  emigrant 
on  the  other  ;  and  whether  these  are 
two  different  species  of  men,  or  their 
difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  prolonged  influence  of  climate 
and  culture,  the  distinction  is  equal- 
ly marked ;  and  an  admixture  of  the 
two  would  probably  result  in  a  ter- 
tium  quid  of  no  very  pleasing  nature. 
But  when  we  come  down  to  races 
that  so  nearly  resemble  each  other 
as  Celt  and  Saxon,  we  seem  to  be 
remitted  almost  entirely  to  the 
great  causes  of  climate,  food,  g§o- 
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graphical  position,  government,  and 
religion,  for  the  diversities  between 
nations.  What  part  is  there  in 
European  civilisation  which  a  Celt 
and  a  Saxon  have  not  equally  well 
fulfilled  ?  What  religious  faith  is 
it  that  they  have  not  held,  indivi- 
dually at  least,  with  equal  tenacity  ? 
What  art  is  it  that  they  have  not 
practised  with  equal  success  ]  The 
sea  makes  them  sailors  alike ;  a 
favourable  position  converts  them 
both  into  merchants.  One  does 
not  see  why  it  was  necessary  that 
these  islands  should  have  been  peo- 
pled by  a  variety  of  races.  The 
admixture  of  Celtic  and  Saxon  blood 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  essential 
to  the  present  Englishman  :  we  do 
not  pretend  to  decide  on  such  a 
question ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is 
much  more  certain  that  the  admix- 
ture of  Catholic  and  Puritan  modes 
of  thinking  was  necessary  to  form 
the  present  national  character  of 
England. 

"  Revolutions  in  Religion  ! "  The 
title  itself  suggests  endless  trains  of 
thought.  It  is  a  topic  which  might 
tempt  one  to  wander,  with  specula- 
tive gaze,  over  the  whole  history  of 
mankind.  But  we  must  limit  our- 
selves to  the  few  revolutions  in  that 
period  of  English  history  which  is 
here  brought  under  our  view.  It  is 
a  period  of  history  which,  to  English 
readers,  seems  to  be  of  inexhaustible 
interest.  Historian  follows  historian 
over  the  same  ground — from  the  Re- 
formation, commenced  under  Henry 
VIII.,  to  the  final  settlement  of  our 
affairs,  political  and  religious,  at  the 
Revolution  of  1688 — and  all  appa- 
rently find  readers.  All,  or  almost 
all,  will  doubtless  be  found  to  have 
contributed  something  to  our  clearer 
knowledge  of  this  important  period 
in  our  annals.  Some  are  discoverers  : 
on  the  faith  of  documents  they  have 
brought  to  light,  they  present  the 
old  familiar  characters  and  events 
in  a  novel  aspect ;  such,  for  instance, 
in  our  own  times,  is  Mr  Froude. 
Others,  following  these,  and  having 
the  advantage  of  their  researches, 
without  the  bias  which  invariably 
attends  upon  the  first  discovery,  are 
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enabled  to  give  us  a  more  just  and 
candid  outline  of  the  whole  history 
than  had  before  been  possible.  To 
this  class  our  present  author  belongs. 
Availing  himself  of  the  labours  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  correcting 
them  by  his  own  conscientious  read- 
ing, we  believe  he  has  produced  as 
fair  a  statement  of  our  ecclesiastical 
transactions  during  this  eventful 
period  as  could  be  expected  from 
any  one  pen.  For,  of  course,  our 
author  has  his  religious  convictions, 
which  must  be  allowed,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  colour  his  narrative. 

But  with  strong  religious  convic- 
tion he  unites  a  liberal  and  phi- 
losophic spirit.  We  quote  with 
pleasure  a  few  of  the  opening  sen- 
tences on  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  religion,  which  merit  atten- 
tion from  two  classes  of  writers  : 
from  those  who  are  loud  and  un- 
compromising in  their  censures  of 
the  past,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
us  any  hope  of  religious  progress  in 
the  future.  It  is  often,  indeed,  the 
very  same  writer  who  most  vehe- 
mently denounces  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  past,  and  also  most  re- 
solutely resists  every  progressive 
movement  in  the  present. 

"  We  never  fail  to  find  religion  in 
some  form  wherever  we  find  humanity. 
The  wants  of  our  nature,  in  regard  to 
social  life  and  religious  life,  have  the  same 
spontaneous  origin,  and  develop  them- 
selves according  to  the  same  laws.  When 
a  people  once  come  under  influences  fa- 
vourable to  progress,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  go  on  from  bad  to  better, 
and  from  better  to  better  still.  It  is  so 
with  religion — even  with  revealed  reli- 
gion. There  are  social  influences  by 
which  even  that  may  be  deteriorated, 
and  others  by  which  it  may  be  purified 
and  elevated.  Motives  coming  from  our 
physical  and  moral  nature  contribute 
alike  to  make  intelligence  progressive; 
and  the  growth  of  intelligence  tends,  in 
its  turn,  to  insure  a  growth  of  cultivated 
feeling.  So  men  come  by  degrees  to 
have  new  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
just  in  social  life,  and  to  the  true  and 
pure  in  religious  life,  and  are  prepared  to 
endure  much,  and  to  dare  much,  in  de- 
fence of  such  convictions. 

"It  is  a  narrow  philosophy — a  phi- 
losophy falsely  so  called — which  contents 
itself  with  holding  up  the  ignorance,  the 
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prejudice,  and  the  intolerance  too  often 
found  in  religions  men,  as  demonstrating 
that  everything  belonging  to  the  history 
of  religion  must  be  contemptible  or 
vicious!  The  folly  and  crime  which  be- 
long to  the  history  of  civil  government 
do  not  demonstrate  that  government 
itself  is  a  folly  and  a  crime.  The  evils 
of  bad  government  may  be  great,  but 
the  evils  of  no  government  would  be 
greater.  Horrors  have  been  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  religion ;  and  what  horrors 
have  not  been  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  order  and  liberty?  The  susceptibili- 
ties of  religious  thought  and  feeling  in 
man  which  have  made  errors  connected 
with  religion  possible  are  from  the 
Creator :  kings  and  priests  do  not  create 
them,  could  not  eradicate  them." — P.  2. 

All  this  is  most  true,  and  worthy 
of  our  reflection.  Not  only  does 
the  general  advance  of  intelligence 
have  its  legitimate  influence  on  re- 
ligious convictions,  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  errors  and  in- 
tolerance of  past  ages,  which  it  is 
our  business  to  hold  up  to  view  as 
things  to  be  altogether  avoided  for 
the  future,  may  often  be  regarded, 
historically,  as  having  their  neces- 
sary place  in  the  development  of 
human  society.  The  analogy  which 
the  author  suggests  to  us  between 
a  cruel  military  despotism  and  a 
persecuting  priestly  religion,  is  a 
very  fair  analogy,  and  worth  pon- 
dering on.  No  one  wants  an  abso- 
lute and  capricious  despot — no  one 
hesitates  a  moment  in  denouncing 
such  a  government;  and  yet  there 
was  a  time  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind when  the  military  tyrant,  by 
uniting  great  multitudes  of  men 
under  one  common  rule,  was  really 
advancing  the  cause  of  peace  and  of 
jurisprudence,  and  when  his  tyranny 
was  really  the  best  possible  govern- 
ment. In  like  manner,  the  writer 
or  the  orator  of  the  nineteenth 
century  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  denouncing  persecution  and 
the  tyranny  of  priesthoods;  yet  here 
also  it  is  clear  that  tyrannical  priest- 
hoods have  in  times  past  provided 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  the  best 
religion  they  were  capable  of  re- 
ceiving. A  very  rude  and  ignorant 
people  has  no  rational  conviction, 
and  can  have  none,  on  such  a  sub- 
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ject  as  religion.  In  some  way  or 
other  it  must  be  led.  Any  power 
that  is  able  to  secure  a  wide  confor- 
mity of  opinion,  and  establish  a 
faith  conducive  to  morality,  may  be 
considered,  in  certain  ages,  as  acting 
beneficently.  "  The  susceptibili- 
ties," as  our  author  says,  "  that  lead 
us  into  error  and  intolerance  are 
from  the  Creator:  kings  and  priests 
do  not  create,  could  not  eradicate 
them." 

Even  after  a  nation  has  passed 
through  its  stages  of  barbarism, 
there  is  a  certain  blind  instinctive 
effort,  so  to  speak,  to  organise  itself 
under  some  uniform  faith,  which 
deserves  our  respect.  It  is  by  its- 
universality  that  a  faith  becomes 
strong.  Men  are  conscious  of  this; 
they  feel  that  their  own  sense  of 
certainty  is  shaken  by  the  contra- 
dictions of  others.  They  dimly 
feel  that,  if  not  truth,  there  will  be 
peace  and  sense  of  certainty  for  all, 
if  all  will  but  think  alike. 

This  general  observation  of  Dr 
Vaughan's,  which  teaches  us  toler- 
ance for  the  intolerance  of  the  past, 
soon  receives  an  application.  The 
first  revolution  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  notice  is  that  nationalism, 
as  he  designates  it,  which  was  in- 
augurated by  Henry  VIII.  Here 
we  assuredly  find  a  very  harsh 
exercise  of  power,  leading  to  what 
has  been  generally  recognised,  both 
by  English  politicians  and  English 
theologians,  as  a  good  result.  For 
this  nationalism  not  only  separated 
the  Anglican  from  the  Universal  or 
Catholic  Church,  and  thus  led  the 
way  to  the  Reformation,  but  it  also 
stamped  the  character  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  after  years.  Nationalism 
came  first,  and  a  national  and  scho- 
lastic Protestantism  afterwards. 

But  though  Henry  VIII.  and  a 
small  party  in  the  legislature  may 
have  been  desirous  of  constructing  a 
national  church  which  should  have 
differed  from  the  Catholic  only  in 
its  ecclesiastical  organisation,  it  is 
plain  that  they  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded, even  in  the  first  step  of  dis- 
ruption, if  they  had  not  been  sup- 
ported by  a  large  party  amongst  the 
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people  who  were  bent  on  a  change 
in  the  doctrines  themselves  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  this  con- 
temporary religious  movement  that 
enabled  Henry  to  sever  England 
from  the  great  European  hierarchy, 
and  surmount  his  crown  by  some 
semblance  of  a  tiara.  It  was  the 
hope  of  finally  shaking  off  alto- 
gether the  yoke  of  Catholic  doctrine 
which  made  serious  and  religious 
men  view  with  complacency  the 
transfer  of  a  spiritual  power  to  the 
monarch.  There  was  always,tndeed, 
a  class  of  civilians  and  jurists  who 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  "Italian 
priest,"  who  resented  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  foreigner  and  the  en- 
croachment of  the  ecclesiastics. 
These  would  follow  with  pleasure 
the  nationalising  policy  of  Henry. 
But  no  faithful  and  religious  Catho- 
lic could  have  been  otherwise  than 
scandalised  and  outraged  by  it. 
And  it  was  the  widespread  defec- 
tion amongst  religiously  disposed 
people  that  alone  accounts  for  the 
almost  passive  acquiescence  of  a 
nation  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Catholic  in  a  measure  so  directly 
repugnant  to  all  Catholic  sentiment. 
Nationalism  and  Protestantism  went 
on  side  by  side ;  and  at  first  nation- 
alism, which  triumphed  by  the 
secret  aid  of  Protestantism,  seemed 
to  triumph  also  over  its  modest  ally. 
Afterwards  their  relative  positions 
were  somewhat  changed.  But  the 
history  of  these  two  movements, 
ending  in  the  compromise  of  our 
present  Church  of  England,  consti- 
tutes the  history  of  our  Reforma- 
tion. 

What  was  essentially  the  Refor- 
mation 1  It  was  the  revival  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  exalting  them 
into  a  position  they  never  apparent- 
ly had  occupied  before,  as  sole 
teachers  of  the  religious  faith  of 
mankind.  The  enthusiastic  men 
who  received  these  oracles,  giving 
their  exclusive  and  unlimited  faith 
to  them — whether  they  are  called 
Lutherans  or  Calvinists — form  the 
real  religious  and  aggressive  ele- 
ment of  the  Reformation.  In  Eng- 
land this  party  was  preceded  by  a 
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political  movement  which  opened  a 
way  for  it,  but  which  modified  its 
action,  and  under  the  protection  of 
which  it  was  compelled  to  come  to 
some  compromise  even  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  there  was  always  a  party 
amongst  the  Protestants  who  would 
not  submit  to  any  such  compromise: 
these  bear  the  name  of  Puritans. 
The  power  which  the  Tudors  assum- 
ed over  the  religious  worship,  and 
even  the  religious  faith  or  profes- 
sions, of  the  people,  was  in  itself  as 
grievous  and  tyrannical  as  that 
power  of  the  Pope  it  displaced. 
Nay,  it  was  something  still  more 
formidable,  for  it  lay  close  at  hand, 
and  could  send  its  victim  most  ex- 
peditiously  to  the  stake,  or  the  block, 
or  the  prison.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  probably  relieved  the  nation 
from  a  new  priestly  tyranny  that 
might  otherwise  spring  out  of  the 
Reformation  itself.  If  our  Refor- 
mation had  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  people,  as  led  by  their  favourite 
pastors — if  it  had  been  exclusively  a 
religious  movement — the  Reformed 
Church,  according  to  the  strong  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  would  have 
sought,  not  freedom  only,  but 
predominance  over  the  State.  All 
churches,  all  religious  bodies,  re- 
semble each  other  in  one  respect : 
they  naturally  develop  for  them- 
selves an  organisation  based  exclu- 
sively on  religious  ideas,  and  they 
quite  as  naturally  regard  this  or- 
ganisation as  having  a  supremacy 
over  all  merely  mundane  or  tempo- 
ral institutions.  The  Catholic  and 
Puritan  would  perfectly  agree  in 
this,  that  no  civil  power  ought  to 
interfere  with  spiritual  affairs;  and, 
moreover,  that  wherever  the  spirit- 
ual power  has  a  word  to  say  on 
temporal  affairs,  that  word  should 
be  of  supreme  authority,  and  find, 
in  the  civil  magistrate,  a  faithful 
servant  and  administrator.  The 
strong  hand  of  Henry  VIII.  placed 
the  political  power  of  King  and  Par- 
liament above  the  priesthood  or  the 
clergy.  It  may  be  said  that  the  di- 
versity of  sects  that .  would  have 
spontaneously  arisen  under  the  Re- 
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formation  (if  the  civil  power  had 
exercised  no  control  over  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion)  would  have  pre- 
vented any  one  sect  from  obtaining 
a  predominance  in  the  state.  But 
carrying  our  minds  back  to  the  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  people 
under  the  Tudors,  we  can  hardly 
wish  that  there  had  been  at  that 
time  a  perfect  freedom  for  sectarian 
development.  The  action  of  the 
State,  in  labouring  for  some  unifor- 
mity of  creed  amongst  the  people, 
appears  to  us  upon  the  whole  to 
have  been  beneficent,  although  we 
certainly  cannot  always  trace  a  very 
benevolent  spirit  in  the  actors  them- 
selves. 

Nothing  could  be  more  weak  or 
shallow,  as  Dr  Vaughan  justly  ob- 
serves, than  to  attribute  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  to  the  angry 
passions  of  Henry  VIII.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  ab- 
surd to  attribute  to  Henry  VIII. 
any  desire  to  reform  our  religion  at 
all.  His  rupture  with  the  Court  of 
Rome  was  with  him  a  quite  personal 
affair  :  he  found  himself  the  sport 
of  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  resolved 
at  last,  like  a  bold  monarch  as  he 
was,  to  do  without  a  Pope.  The 
state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time 
enabled  him  to  have  his  will ;  and 
we,  looking  back,'  are  well  content 
that  he  should  have  seized  for  him- 
self, and  for  succeeding  governments 
in  England,  a  legislative  and  admi- 
nistrative supremacy  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  But  we  cannot  ad- 
mire for  a  moment  the  conduct  of 
the  man.  It  was  cruel,  unreason- 
able, tyrannical.  We  have  no  wish 
to  represent  this  monarch  as  alto- 
gether divested  of  princely  virtues. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he 
won  the  golden  opinions  of  the 
world,  and  he  appears  to  have  en- 
tered on  his  kingly  office  with  some 
sense  of  kingly  duty  :  he  was  then 
a  conscientious  man ;  but  his  na- 
tural temper  was  not  benign. 
Fretted  by  the  Pope,  spoilt  by  the 
people,  unhappy  in  his  matrimonial 
relations,  soured  and  hardened  (as 
most  men  are  who  enter  them)  by 
theological  controversies,  he  grew 


to  be  a  coarse,  dogmatic,  brutal 
tyrant.  Mr  Froude  has  opened  a 
discussion  on  the  character  of  this 
monarch.  We  think  that  the  pro- 
blem, such  as  it  is,  had  been  already . 
solved  by  Sharon  Turner,  who,  in 
his  history  of  this  reign,  draws  at- 
tention to  the  marked  difference 
between  the  earlier  and  later  por- 
tions of  it — between  the  younger  and 
the  older  king — between  the  Henry 
who  had  Wolsey  for  his  minister, 
and  the  Henry  who  sent  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  the  scaffold.  Having  once 
broken  with  the  Pope,  and  resolved 
to  be  Pope  in  his  own  dominions, 
no  man  ever  trod  more  ruthlessly 
on  the  religious  convictions  of 
others.  And,  because  his  own  de- 
sign was  one  essentially  of  political 
ambition,  he  persisted  in  declaring 
that  the  conscientious  and  religious 
opposition  he  met  with  was  essen- 
tially treason  and  rebellion.  What 
had  the  poor  Carthusians,  for  in- 
stance, to  do  with  treason  and  re- 
bellion, who  desired  only  to  proceed 
with  their  prayers  in  peace,  and 
were  dragged  from  their  retirement 
merely  to  make  a  declaration  that 
violated  one  of  their  most  rooted 
convictions  and  strongest  of  religi- 
ous sentiments  1  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  recall  this  characteristic 
incident  as  recorded  by  Dr  Vaug- 
han : — 

"Haughton  and  his  monks  appear 
to  have  been  pious,  conscientious,  and 
simple-minded  men.  They  had  hesi- 
tated to  take  the  Succession  Oath,  and 
the  prior  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  on 
that  ground.  But,  after  a  painful 
struggle,  he  had  conformed,  and  the 
brotherhood  under  him  had  followed  his 
example.  The  Oath  of  Supremacy,  how- 
ever, was,  to  consciences  already  some- 
what ill  at  ease,  a  still  greater  difficulty. 
The  conclusion  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Charter  House  was,  that  they  could  not 
take  it.  Being  thus  resolved,  they  con- 
fessed themselves  one  to  another,  partook 
of  the  Eucharist  together,  and  awaited 
their  fate  as  men  already  condemned. 

"  When  examined,  they  declined  to 
take  the  prescribed  oath.  Reasonings, 
persuasions,  terror,  produced  no  impres- 
sion on  those  men.  So  their  fate  was 
sealed;  and  Haughton  then  stated  plainly, 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  the 
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ground  of  their  refusal.  It  was,  that  they 
could  not,  without  peril  to  their  souls, 
cede  that  authority  to  the  King  in  reli- 
gious matters  which  they  believed  to  be 
due  only  to  the  Pope.  The  three  priors, 
and  a  monk  of  great  reputation  for  piety 
named  Reynolds,  were  sentenced  to  die 
the  death  of  traitors.  They  all  suffered 
at  Tyburn,  and,  to  add  to  the  startling 
effect  of  subjecting  such  men  to  so  bar- 
barous a  death,  they  were  all  sent  to  the 
place  of  execution  in  the  habit  of  their 
order.  Haughton  suffered  first,  and  his 
companions  were  urged  in  succession  to 
avoid  the  same  dreadful  end  by  submis- 
sion, but  in  vain.  Six  weeks  later,  three 
monks  from  the  Charter  House  suffered 
at  the  same  place  for  the  same  offence." 

The  most  learned  man  of  Eng- 
land took  his  stand  with  the  Car- 
thusian friars.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
with  lawyer-like  precision,  denned 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  monarch 
and  the  state,  and  was  willing  to 
perform  it.  An  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  King  and  the  successors  to  the 
throne  he  and  the  Parliament  should 
appoint,  he  was  prepared  to  take. 
But  why  was  he  singled  out  to  pro- 
nounce, in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
an  opinion  on  the  headship  of  the 
Church  1  He  refused  to  perj  ure  him- 
self by  expressing  an  opinion  in  pal- 
pable contradiction  to  his  Catholic 
faith.  One  is  tempted,  at  first,  to 
regret  the  martyrdom  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  as  if  it  were  a  life  lost  for  no 
good  purpose — the  cause  he  suffered 
for  wins  so  little  of  our  sympathy. 
He  does  not  come  before  us  as  an 
enthusiastic  devotee ;  he  seems  to 
die  for  a  theory :  it  looks  so  cold  a 
martyrdom.  Perhaps  he  was  more  of 
the  pietist  than  is  generally  thought: 
he  bequeaths  to  his  daughter  "  his 
hair  shirt  and  the  whip  he  scourged 
himself  with;"  but  however  that 
may  be,  if  he  were  not  so  great  an 
enthusiast  in  religion  as  martyrs 
generally  are,  he  is  still  entitled  to 
all  the  honours  of  a  martyrdom  for 
truth-speaking.  His  very  coolness 
of  temperament  and  self-possession 
should  give  him  a  peculiar  title  to 
our  respect.  What  had  this  learned 
civilian,  this  jest-loving  lawyer,  you 
say,  to  do  with  martyrdom  ?  What 
indeed]  He  sought  it  not.  But 
you  want  him  publicly  to  affirm  a 
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proposition  he  dissents  from,  and 
he  closes  his  lips  :  he  will  not  utter 
the  lie  ;  you  may  carry  him  to  the 
block  first. 

The  trial  accorded  to  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  a  mere  mockery.  The 
true  cause  of  his  death  was  his  re- 
fusal to  take  the  oath,  but  he  was 
condemned  and  executed  on  the 
charge  of  having  spoken  treason- 
able words.  And  these  words  were 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  one  wit- 
ness, Rich,  who  in  this  transaction 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  the  spy  and  agent  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  King  had  grown 
headstrong  and  bloodthirsty.  He 
was  preparing  himself  by  such  cruel- 
ties for  the  most  disgraceful  act  that 
English  history  has  to  record  of  any 
of  our  kings.  This  head  of  the 
Church  and  head  of  the  chivalry 
of  England,  after  being  married  to 
Anne  Boleyn  for  three  years,  sees 
another  woman  whom  he  finds  more 
captivating :  he  charges  his  wife 
with  adultery ;  he  decapitates  her ; 
he  does  it  with  a  brutal  joy;  he 
dresses  himself  on  the  very  day  of 
her  execution  ostentatiously  in 
white,  and  makes  the  Tower  gun, 
which  tells  that  his  wife's  head  has 
been  severed  from  her  body,  the 
signal  for  himself  and  for  his  hounds 
to  begin  the  hunt !  Was  she  guilty, 
this  poor  Anne  Boleyn  1  We  think 
not.  We  confidently  assert  that  her 
guilt  is  "  not  proven;"  we  have  no 
evidence  against  her  that  stands 
examination ;  we  have  nothing  but 
the  sentence  of  her  judges,  which 
we  are  surprised  that  Mr  Froude 
should  lay  much  stress  upon,  since 
it  was  evident  that  he  who  found 
her  innocent  must  calculate  on 
drawing  the  King's  wrath  down 
upon  himself.  The  King  was,  in 
fact,  both  accuser  and  judge;  and 
every  one  was  at  his  service,  from 
the  spy  upon  her  unguarded  mo- 
ments to  the  confessor,  who  pro- 
bably put  that  last  speech  into  her 
mouth  with  which  she  went  to  the 
block.  Not  guilty,  we  say,  judg- 
ing according  to  the  evidence  ad- 
duced. But  say  she  was  guilty — the 
man  who  thus  destroyed  his  wife 
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should  have  his  spurs  of  knight- 
hood hacked  from  his  heels  :  he 
has  sunk  to  the  vindictiveness  of 
a  savage. 

But  we  had  no  intention  to  di- 
verge upon  the  personal  character 
of  Henry  VIII.  We  had  to  ^ke 
notice  of  the  nationalism  which 
was  peculiarly  his  work,  and  to  ob- 
serve that  this  determination  which 
he  and  his  successors  manifested  to 
usurp  the  government  of  religion, 
was,  notwithstanding  the  tyrannous 
violence  and  persecution  that  ac- 
companied it,  a  fortunate  event  in 
the  history  of  England.  The  great 
and  genuine  Protestant  movement, 
which  was  already  stirring  the 
people,  was  thereby  restrained  and 
modified  in  its  future  development. 
A  compromise  between  the  old  and 
the  new  religions  was  rendered  pos- 
sible under  the  arbitration  of  the 
civil  power ;  and  the  extreme  influ- 
ence or  domination  of  a  Protestant 
clergy  was  never  put  forth  upon 
Protestant  England. 

Henry  dies,  head  of  a  national 
church  still  boastful  of  pure 
Catholic  doctrine.  The  six  articles 
passed  to  confirm  such  of  these 
doctrines  as  were  most  exposed  to 
attack  were  the  law  of  the  land  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Then  comes 
upon  the  stage  the  young  Edward, 
and  the  spiritual  reign  of  Cranmer, 
under  whom  the  real  Reformation 
makes  its  well-known  progress. 
English  literature  has  been  lately 
enriched  by  two  very  opposite 
portraitures  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  from  two  most  able 
pens.  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  ad- 
mirable reviews,  has  not  only  denied 
to  him  the  honours  of  martyrdom, 
but  has  stamped  him  with  duplicity 
and  subserviency,  and  found  in  him 
a  courtier's  ambition  as  well  as  the 
timidity  of  a  scholar.  With  his 
bold  and  powerful  pencil,  he  has 
sketched  in  a  portrait  from  which 
every  grace  is  banished ;  Froude,  on 
the  contrary,  has  quietly  reinstated 
him  on  the  canvass,  a  grave  and 
saintly  figure,  with  the  English 
Prayer-Book,  his  beloved  task-work, 
in  his  hand.  Perhaps,  by  the  study 
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of  the  two,  a  fair  appreciation  of 
our  most  active  and  influential,  if 
not  our  greatest  reformer,  might  be 
arrived  at.  We  can  hardly  place  him 
in  the  rank  of  martyrs.  He  would, 
and  he  did  recant  to  save  his  life  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  discovered 
that,  whether  he  recanted  or  not, 
his  enemies  were  resolved  upon  his 
death,  that  he  assumed  the  attitude 
of  the  martyr.  He  shared — as  who 
did  not  ? — the  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  times  ;  from  his  very  position, 
he  was  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  priest ; 
and  the  very  cause  which,  as  a 
theologian,  his  heart  was  set  upon, 
he  had  to  promote  by  subserviency 
to  men  in  power.  But  let  this  be 
said  in  his  praise,  his  heart  was  set 
upon  the  great  cause  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  religion.  Whatever  personal 
ambition  he  may  have  had,  this  was 
still  the  main  object  of  his  life.  If 
he  could  not  willingly  die  for  it,  he 
lived  and  worked  for  it.  He  who 
has  a  great  object  of  this  kind  in 
constant  view,  and  works  for  it,  is  a 
far  more  serviceable  man  than  one 
who  can  only  die  for  it.  And 
throughout  a  long  life  Cranmer  did 
work  for  his  great  object  zealously 
and  effectively,  though  not  always 
in  that  high  heroic  mood  in  which 
one  wishes  to  see  a  great  cause  ad- 
vanced. He  was  not  a  man  of  the 
heroic  type ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  if  he  had  been  such  a  man, 
he  must  soon  have  vanished  from 
the  scene.  He  had  to  thread  his 
way  through  dark  and  winding  paths 
before  he  could  emerge  upon  us 
with  the  English  Prayer-Book  in 
his  hand. 

Dr  Vaughan,  we  think,  gives  a 
very  fair  summary  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Cranmer  ;  and  as  it  is 
right  that  he  should  be  heard,  and 
not  ourselves,  on  this  occasion,  we 
will  proceed  to  quote  some  portion 
of  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  classify 
every  historian  as  one  who  either 
attacks  or  defends  a  celebrated 
character  of  this  description,  we 
must  reckon  our  present  author 
amongst  those  who  have  written  in 
the  vindication  of  Cranmer.  We 
have  here  a  not  unfair  yet  indul- 
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gent  statement — a  moderate,  grace- 
ful, and  not  ineloquent  defence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

"Henry  VIII.  was  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character,  and  in  his  estimation  the 
Archbishop  was  a  man  much  too  guile- 
Jess  and  confiding  to  keep  his  own,  as 
-opposed  to  the  policy  and  craft  of  the 
bad  men  who  were  often  uppermost 
during  this  period  in  our  history.  It 
was  the  lot  of  the  primate  to  witness  the 
fall  of  several  eminent  persons  to  whom 
he  felt  bound  by  grateful  attachment. 
His  was  the  only  voice  raised  in  behalf 
•of  Anne  Boleyn  and  of  Cromwell,  when 
their  adversity  came  upon  them.  His 
influence  was  exerted  no  less  honourably 
in  favour  of  Somerset  when  the  Duke 
came  into  his  first  trouble  ;  and  in  the 
after  trouble,  he  hazarded  the  displeasure 
of  Northumberland  by  '"showing  his 
conscience  secretly,'  as  one  not  satisfied 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  nobleman 
against  his  rival.  He  no  doubt  con- 
-curred  in  what  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Joan  Backer,  and  in  the  case  of  Van 
Paris.  This  was  a  gross  fault  in  his 
life.  The  enemies  of  the  Reformation 
were  eager  to  accuse  it  of  giving  licence 
to  all  kinds  of  heresy  ;  and  the  primate, 
with  his  characteristic  caution  and 
timidity,  had  persuaded  himself  that  it 
became  him  to  guard  the  sacred  cause 
.against  a  charge  so  injurious.  The  re- 
served protest  under  which  he  accepted 
the  sanction  of  the  Papacy  to  his  conse- 
cration as  primate,  does  not  admit  of 
vindication.  Concerning  the  part  taken 
by  him  in  relation  to  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
little  need  be  said.  Writers  who  may 
be  disposed  to  censure  him  on  that 
ground,  and  on.  the  ground  of  his  con- 
fession and  reconfession,  as  made,  at  last, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life,  would 
probably  be  found  to  look  more  con- 
.siderately  on  those  incidents  were  they 
to  be  themselves  exposed  for  a  season  to 
a  similar  trial  of  their  firmness.  Com- 
pared with  the  men  of  his  time,  Cranmer 
was  tolerant  and  humane,  and  incurred 
the  reproach  of  the  zealots  on  that 
ground.  His  spirit  in  his  last  moments 
was  the  true  martyr- spirit,  such  as  be- 
came the  man  who,  in  an  age  of  church- 
robbing,  retained  clear  hands  in  that 
matter  ;  who,  while  others  were  venting 
their  selfish  nature  in  intrigue  and  con- 
.  spiracy,  avoided  all  such  practices,  kept 
to  his  retreat  at  Lambeth,  and  there  pro- 
secuted his  quiet  labour  in  issuing 
Bibles,  homilies,  articles,  and  other 
helps,  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people  ;  and  laboured  especially  in  trans- 
lating those  ancient  prayers,  which,  as 
.set  forth  in  the  book  to  be  used  in  our 
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churches,  were  to  come,  from  their  sim- 
plicity, pathos,  and  beauty,  as  the  breath- 
ing of  a  new  life  and  hope  into  the  hearts 
of  myriads  through  the  next  three  cen- 
turies. All  that  is  most  precious  in  the 
English  Church  may  be  traced  to  the 
mind  of  Cranmer  more  than  to  any 
other  mind — to  that  admixture  of  re- 
verence for  the  past,  and  sympathy  with 
the  freer  thought  of  the  present,  Avhich 
qualified  him  to  adjudicate  between  the 
old  and  the  new  with  a  high  order  of 
wisdom.  His  learning  and  piety  and 
moderation  place  him  before  us  as  re- 
flecting one  of  the  best  phases  of  the 
English  mind  in  his  time — that  which 
was  to  survive  in  the  future  English 
Church,  and  .to  be  its  strength  and 
beauty."— P.  275. 

We  pass  over  the  reactionary 
period  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and 
the  persecutions  that  so  painfully 
distinguish  it.  We  will  make  only 
this  simple  observation,  that  the 
royal  power  here  violently  used, 
and,  as  we  naturally  think,  on  quite 
the  wrong  side,  is  the  same  power 
and  prerogative  which  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  claimed  and 
exercised.  The  headship  of  the 
Church  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
vain  title.  Partly  with  and  partly 
without  the  aid  of  a  subservient 
parliament,  our  Tudor  sovereigns 
exercised  a  very  distinct  personal 
authority  over  the  religion  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  government 
of  England  under  the  Tudors  is  al- 
together a  curious  spectacle.  There 
was  a  combination  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  crown,  and  of  a  spirit 
of  freedom  in  the  people,  which 
seems  at  first  inexplicable.  We  see 
in  some  cases  a  quite  Asiatic  ty- 
ranny— nobles  are  sent  to  the  block 
by  a  subservient  assembly  of  nobles 
— a  jealous  queen  who  has  become 
superfluous,  or  a  refractory  chancel- 
lor, is  disposed  of  with  scarcely  the 
decent  forms  of  justice.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  touch  the  people 
in  their  taxes,  or  you  try  them  too 
much  by  some  innovation  in  their 
religious  customs,  and  you  have 
surly  resistance  and  a  northern  in- 
surrection. There  is  a  House  of 
Commons  in  existence,  and  yet 
nobility  and  commons  are  both 
loyal  to  a  sovereign  who  has  no 
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military  force  to  coerce  them,  and 
who  claims  a  large  amount  of  arbi- 
trary power.  The  perplexity  is  to 
be  explained,  we  believe,  by  the 
effect  still  left  on  the  public  mind 
by  feudal  institutions.  The  people 
looked  upon  themselves  as  a  class; 
they  were  free ;  they  boasted  of 
their  liberties ;  but  they  had  the 
most  limited  notions  of  their  liber- 
ties. What  peculiarly  affected  the 
common  people  as  a  class,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  entitled  to  a 
voice  in ;  but  there  was  a  wide 
range  of  government  in  which  they 
hardly  thought  themselves  concern- 
ed. Tax  them  severely  or  irregu- 
larly, and  they  resisted.  They  felt 
they  had  a  right  there  to  an  opinion. 
But  what  the  sovereign  did  with 
his  nobles — whether  he  put  them 
to  death  justly  or  unjustly — was  no 
immediate  concern  of  theirs.  They 
assisted  at  the  spectacle  of  a  public 
execution  as  men  sit  at  a  theatre, 
weeping  or  applauding,  but  without 
the  least  idea,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  representatives,  of  interfer- 
ing. High  matters  of  statecraft, 
which  did  not  immediately  affect 
them,  were  left  to  kings  and  coun- 
cils. They  were  only  a  class ;  they 
had  not  learned  to  think  for  the 
whole  society.  During  this  era  of 
religious  persecutions,  people  looked 
on,  astonished  or  displeased,  but 
without  the  idea  that  any  remedy 
whatever  lay  in  their  own  hands. 
A  curious  incident  is  mentioned  by 
Fronde.  When  the  first  little  group 
of  martyrs  were  led  out  to  suffer,  in 
the  Marian  persecution,  there  was 
a  fear  in  the  spectators  that  they 
would  prove  craven,  and  recant  • 
but  when  it  was  found  that  they 
went  to  the  stake  bravely  and  stead- 
fastly, and  proclaimed  their  faith  in 
the  presence  of  the  flame  and  faggots 
prepared  to  consume  them,  there 
was  a  shout  of  applause  !  It  seemed 
to  the  crowd  quite  natural  that  these 
poor  men  and  women  should  be 
burned,  since  the  Queen  and  her 
council  had  pronounced  them  to  be 
heretics.  All  they  had  to  do  was  „ 
to  see  that  the  champions  of  a 
heresy  they  had  more  or  less  sym- 
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pathy  with  behaved  themselves 
stoutly,  and,  like  the  spectators  at 
a  theatre,  they  applauded  the  dis- 
play of  courage. 

When  we  enter  on  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  we  encounter  those  con- 
troversies in  which  the  name  of 
Puritan  stands  forward.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  Puritanism  only  re- 
presents that  Protestantism  which 
refused  in  England  to  make  any 
compromise,  either  with  the  State 
or  the  Catholic  faith.  Between  this 
section  of  Protestants  and  those  less 
rigid  in  their  views,  or  more  pliable 
to  State  influence,  the  controversy 
opens  on  the  subject  of  clerical  vest- 
ments, the  use  of  the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, and  other  rites  and  ceremonies. 
The  controversy  had,  indeed,  been 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI. ;  it  was,  of  course,  suspended 
during  the  succeeding  reign,  and 
was  revived  with  much  acrimony  in 
that  of  Elizabeth. 

"  The  seeds  of  Puritanism  among  us," 
writes  our  author,  "are  no  doubt  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Wycliffe,  but  they  are 
not  developed  in  our  history  so  as  to 
become  characteristic  of  a  party  before 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  what  was  at  that 
time  Puritanism  in  England  was  simply 
Protestantism  on  the  Continent.  This 
difference  must  be  traced  to  the  fact, 
that  while  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  the  Reformation  began  with  the 
people  and  was  greatly  moulded  by 
them,  in  England  the  movement  was 
more  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  State, 
and  was  determined  in  its  course  and 
results  mainly  by  that  will." 

The  party  of  Protestants,  who  had 
no  intention  that  their  faith  or 
worship  should  be  determined  by 
that  will,  and  who  refused  to  enter 
into  those  compromises  with  the  old 
religion  which  the  State,  desirous  of 
embracing  all  its  subjects  under  one 
church,  was  inclined  to  effect,  were 
our  Puritans.  No  other  definition 
will  embrace  the  variety  of  men 
who  pass  in  religious  controversy 
by  this  name.  Hooper,  refusing  to 
be  inducted  into  the  bishopric  of 
Gloucester  in  Popish  vestments, 
bears  the  same  title  as  the  fierce 
party  who,  at  a  later  time,  put  down 
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all  bishoprics  whatever.  Puritanism 
is  our  ultra-Protestantism,  itself  un- 
dergoing change,  but  at  every  phase 
of  our  history  antagonistic  and  un- 
compromising, and  permitting  no 
authority,  temporal  or  priestly,  to 
interpose  between  the  individual 
soul  and  the  Scriptures  of  God. 
Against  the  tradition  of  the  Church, 
or  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  they  were 
alike  disposed  to  rebel.  Milton 
was  a  Puritan  as  well  as  Praise-God 
Barebones.  It  may  have  been  a 
term  of  ridicule  when  applied  to 
men  who  had  made  themselves 
ridiculous.  Applied  historically  to 
the  movement  party  in  the  period 
of  our  Keformation,  it  has  anything 
but  a  ridiculous  meaning :  it  means 
force,  enthusiasm,  and  the  power  of 
a  simple,  unlimited  faith  in  the 
authority  of  Scripture. 

The  Puritans  were  almost  uni- 
versally Calvinists,  but  their  Cal- 
vinism did  not  constitute  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  Church  of  England 
till  the  time  of  Laud.  Cranmer 
and  those  who  framed  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  we  need 
hardly  say,  were  Calvinists.  Laud, 
by  bringing  Arminianism  into  the 
high  places  of  the  Church,  made 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Puritans  still 
more  conspicuous  and  still  more 
aggressive.  Under  the  Stuarts  they 
became  the  party  who,  having  to 
oppose  the  power  of  the  Crown  in 
religious  matters,  were  necessarily 
led  to  oppose  arbitrary  power  in 
the  State  also,  and  Puritanism  be- 
came for  a  season  almost  synony- 
mous with  Republicanism. 

For  a  long  time  it  is  the  losing 
side.  The  favours  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  preferments  of  the  Church, 
are  of  course  bestowed  on  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Puritan ;  for  him 
poverty,  imprisonment,  banishment. 
He  is  sometimes  a  scholar  who 
forfeits  all  his  fair  expectations 
of  wealth  and  honour.  Cartwright 
and  Whitgift  start  together  from 
the  university,  where  they  have 
been  fellow -students.  Whitgift 
chooses  the  winning  side  :  he  is 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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Cartwright,  his  Puritan  opponent, 
let  him  win  what  bitter  laurels  he 
may  in  the  controversy,  is  driven 
from  his  fellowship  and  readership, 
is  driven  twice  abroad  to  wander 
about  in  beggary,  and  returns  to 
his  country  to  be  captured  and  im- 
prisoned like  a  felon.  Whole  fami- 
lies of  Puritans  were  induced  to 
exile  themselves.  Bancroft,  who 
loftily  proclaimed  that  Prelacy  was 
a  divine  institution,  suspended  the 
hapless  minister  who  disputed  what 
indeed  was  then  a  novel  dogma 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  He  im- 
prisoned laymen  as  well  as  the 
clergy.  It  was  the  common  jail 
that  determined  the  controversy. 
Long  would  be  J;he  record  of  the 
sufferings  or  the  contempt  inflicted 
upon  the  Puritans.  But  the  hour 
came  when  they  at  length  tri- 
umphed. They  triumphed  over 
King,  and  Church,  and  Parliament. 
Thank  heaven  !  their  triumph  was 
but  short ;  but  shall  we  be  accused 
of  optimism  if  we  say  that  many 
reasons  might  be  given,  bearing 
upon  the  religious  as  well  as  politi- 
cal development  of  England,  which 
may  reconcile  us  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  triumph  has  been  and  passed 
away'J 

The  Puritanism  of  England,  when 
it  could  no  longer  aim  at  moulding 
the  Church,  or  wielding  the  power 
of  the  legislature,  naturally  de- 
veloped itself  into  what  is  now 
called  Congregationalism.  The  dis- 
appointed or  the  seceding  Puritan 
became  the  Independent.  The  un- 
compromising or  ultra -Protestant- 
ism of  the  country  adopted  the 
Voluntary  principle.  We  believe 
we  are  correct  in  our  statistics 
when  we  add,  that  at  this  present 
moment  about  one  half  of  that  po- 
pulation of  England  and  Wales 
which  habitually  attends  on  any 
public  worship  may  be  distributed 
between  the  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  Wesleyans.  What  proportion 
of  them  really  adopt  the  Voluntary 
principle  —  that  is,  hold  it  as  a 
settled  conviction  that  religion 
should  be  entirely  free  from  the 
interference  of  the  State — it  would 
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be  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  it 
is  but  a  small  minority  who  have 
come  to  any  settled  convictions 

rn  the  subject.  To  support  their 
pels  and  their  ministers  by 
voluntary  contributions  is  a  matter 
of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  State 
should  forego  all  direct  action  what- 
ever on  the  religion  of  the  com- 
munity— even  that  of  simply  pro- 
viding the  best  class  of  teachers 
that  under  existing  circumstances 
can  be  obtained.  Still  we  may 
safely  assert  that  Congregationalism 
is  that  form  of  the  religious  institu- 
tion which,  since  the  Revolution 
of  ;88,  has  been  slowly  developing 
amongst  us.  We  see  it,  in  fact,  de- 
veloping within  the  Church  as  well 
as  without.  Churches  and  chapels 
are  built  "to  be  sustained  by  the 
pew-rents  ;  their  pulpits  are  rilled 
by  those  who  can  attract  to  the 
sittings  ;  and  the  service  is  some- 
what modified  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  congregation. 
For  that  class  of  people  which  is 
sufficiently  educated  for  self-govern- 
ment, such  a  republican  institution, 
as  we  may  term  it,  may  suit  well 
enough.  This  simple  organisation 
may  be  adapted  to  the  wants  and  the 
capabilities  of  a  future  age.  It  was 
not  possible  in  the^past.  It  would 
be  quite  idle  for  its  greatest  ad- 
mirer to  regret  that  it  was  not 
established  at  the  Reformation. 
Men  did  not  think  in  this  strain ; 
and  if  the  leading  men  of  the  time 
had  arrived  at  a  voluntary  system, 
it  would  have  broken  down  from  a 
want  of  aptitude-  in  the  people,  by 
whom  eventually  such  a  system 
must  be  worked  out. 

But  we  find  that  we  are  advanc- 
ing further  down  the  stream  of  time 
than  our  present  author  conducts 
us.  The  triumph  of  the  Puritan 
and  his  development  into  the  Inde- 
pendent has  been  reserved  for  a 
subsequent  volume.  We  return, 
and  with  pleasure,  to  some  obser- 
vations he  has  made  on  the  struggle 
between  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  Puritans,  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
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the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
details  distinctly,  without  any  spirit 
of  exaggeration  or  tendency  to  con- 
cealment, the  harsh  and  tyrannical 
measures  adopted  in  that  reign  to 
secure  a  uniformity  throughout 
England  in  doctrine  and  worship. 
No  one  can  read  any  fair  account 
of  this  period  of  our  history  with- 
out a  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  ar- 
bitrary power  exercised  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Yet  such  were  the 
times — such  the  prevailing  nuodes  of 
thought — that  if  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  Anglican  Church  had  not 
been  acting  this  tyrannical  part,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  some  other  party, 
the  Catholic  or  the  Puritan,  would 
have  been  enacting  it,  and  with 
greater  violence.  How  the  Catho- 
lic performs  such  a  part  we  know, 
and  we  know  too  how  ready  and 
desirous  the  Puritan  was  to  sub- 
ordinate the  whole  powers  of  civil 
government  to  the  service  of  his 
religion.  Of  the  three  parties  strug- 
gling for  predominance,  we  surely 
fell  into  the  hands  of  that  power 
which  was  likely  to  exercise  it  with 
the  greatest  moderation.  Its  re- 
ligious faith  was  of  a  less  exclusive 
character.  And  we  may  console  our- 
selves with  this  further  reflection, 
that  the  times  in  which  struggles  for 
religious  predominance  occur,  are 
also  the  times  in  which  some  state 
religion  is  all  but  necessary.  You 
may  leave  theology  to  be  taught  by 
theologians,  as  you  leave  science  to 
be  taught  by  men  of  science,  in  that 
day  when  the  theologian  shall  find 
in  the  people  a  calm  and  intelligent 
audience. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  living  Puritan 
under  Queen  Elizabeth  who  could 
not  possibly  feel  himself  responsible 
for  the  undeveloped  tendencies  of 
his  own  sect,  how  harsh  must  the 
government  of  that  Queen  have  ap- 
peared !  Remember  that  his  re- 
ligion was  to  him  an  enthusiasm — 
a  new  and  vital  enthusiasm  which 
he  was  burning  fully  to  enjoy;  and 
then  think  that  he  could  not  meet 
in  the  most  private  manner  with 
other  like-minded  Christians,  to 
blend  their  prayers  together,  with- 
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out  risk  of  the  common  jail !  In 
the  case  of  some  Separatists  there 
was  downright  hanging.  And  not 
only  must  he  not  worship  in  his 
own  way,  but,  under  pains  and 
penalties,  he  must  present  himself 
in  the  parish,  church,  to  hear  dis- 
tasteful doctrine  preached,  and  him- 
self anathematised.  To  him  Dr 
Vaughan's  enlightened  consolation 
comes  too  late,  that  if  there  had 
had  not  been  an  Act  of  Uniformity 
by  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
there  would  have  been  one  still 
more  stringent  from  his  own  Puri- 
tanical party. 

What  inextricable  confusion  was 
at  this  epoch  occasioned  by  the  op- 
posite views  of  religious  parties  is 
well  described  in  the  following  pas- 


"  According  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Eomanist,  it  was  the  command  of  God 
that  the  Pontiff'  and  not  the  Queen  should 
be  head  of  the  Church.  According  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Puritan  and  of  the 
Separatist,  it  was  the  command  of  God 
that  his  faith  and  practice  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  light  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  not  by  injunctions  coming  to 
him  from  a- worldly  potentate.  So  far,  in 
the  case  of  Eomanist  and  Protestant, 
there  was  a  principle  of  divided  allegi- 
ance. With  both  there  were  things  to 
be  given  to  Caesar,  and  things  to  be 
given  only  to  God.  Elizabeth  might 
affirm,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that 
to  resist  her  will  was  not  only  sedition, 
but  impiety.  But  her  opponents  were 
not  less  skilled  than  herself  in  pressing 
arguments  in  that  form.  They  never 
ceased  to  reiterate,  that  to  oppose  their 
doctrine  was  to  oppose,  not  man,  but 
God.  This  virtual  assumption  of  infal- 
libility, and  this  inveterate  dogmatism 
as  the  consequence,  belonged  more  or 
less  to  all  parties.  The  Queen  was  sure 
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that  she  had  a  commission  to  command, 
and  there  were  those  among  her  people 
who  were  not  less  sure  that  they  had  a 
commission  to  resist.  These  people  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  the  right  to 
interpret  the  divine  will,  and  to  act 
upon  such  interpretation,  pertained  to 
the  subject  as  much  as  to  the  sovereign. 
There  were  moments  when  the  Queen 
would  gladly  have  coerced  those  parties 
so  as  to  have  made  them  utterly  power- 
less. But  to  have  crushed  her  Catholic 
subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  Puri- 
tan subjects  on  the  other,  would  have 
been  to  go  far  towards  leaving  herself 
without  subjects  of  any  sort." — P.  612. 

Nevertheless,  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity did  its  work  gradually 
and  imperfectly,  and  a  national 
church  has  been  formed  which, 
through  several  centuries,  has  been 
a  great  and  effective  organ  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  people. 
Comprehensive  as  it  is,  in  compari- 
son with  some  other  kindred  insti- 
tutions, there  have  been  struggles 
made  from  time  to  time  to  render 
it  still  more  comprehensive.  At  the 
very  moment  we  write,  we  hear  the 
rising  murmur  of  a  new  controversy 
on  this  very  subject.  Shall  the 
Church  repel,  and  stigmatise,  and 
drive  from  out  her  tabernacle  cer- 
tain teachers  who  have  modified 
their  views  of  Christian  doctrine, 
or  shall  she  extend  her  cords  and 
embrace  them  in  her  sacred  circuit  1 

But  we  must  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, enter  into  discussions  of  the 
future  policy  or  future  development 
of  the  Church.  And  as  we  find 
this  tendency  to  look  aJiead  quite 
unrestrainable,  we  shall  be  wise  to 
break  off  here.  We  commend  the 
pages  of  Dr  Vaughan  to  the  patient 
student  of  the  past. 
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AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER   LX. — ANOTHER  VISIT   TO   WILBURY. 


IT  was,  I  confess,  rather  an  an- 
noyance to  me  to  find  Wilbury 
Hall,  which  I  had  hitherto  known 
as  the  sanctuary  of  elegance  and  do- 
mestic quiet,  transformed  into  the 
headquarters  of  a  grand  electioneer- 
ing movement.  Colonel  Stanhope, 
though  much  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bours and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
tenantry,  was,  I  believe,  regarded 
as  a  somewhat  fastidious  man,  me- 
thodical in  his  arrangements,  or- 
derly in  his  mode  of  living,  and 
with  just  so  much  of  the  martinet 
about  him  as  kept  people  from  pre- 
suming in  the  slightest  degree  to 
trespass  upon  his  affability  and 
good-nature.  No  one,  therefore,  ex- 
pected that  his  mansion  would  be 
made  an  open  house  to  all  comers, 
even  although  his  future  son-in-law 
had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  contest ;  but  the  Colonel  em- 
phatically declared  that,  if  he  could 
not  otherwise  assist  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  good  cause,  Wilbury 
Hall  must  be  recognised  as  the 
centre  for  political  communication, 
and  that  the  credit  of  the  house 
for  old  English  hospitality  should 
be  most  amply  maintained.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  every  person 
who  had  election  business  to  trans- 
act, or  who  could  frame  a  plausible 
pretext  for  presenting  himself  in 
the  character  of  a  well-wisher  or 
a  partisan,  came  thither ;  and  if 
popular  devotion  could  be  estimated 
in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  beer,  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  attri- 
buting lukewarmness  or  indiffer- 
ence to  our  supporters.  I  suspect 
that  the  estimable  old  butler,  though 
frantically  zealous  for  the  success 
of  Master  George,  whom  he  said 
he  could  remember  before  he  was 


breeched,  was  inwardly  sore  ag- 
grieved by  the  wassail  and  profusion 
which  made  the  usually  well-ordered 
servants' -hall  resemble  the  taproom 
of  a  tavern.  As  for  the  agents 
and  men  of  respectable  status,  who 
would  have  been  affronted  if  on 
such  an  occasion  they  had  been 
treated  otherwise  than  as  parlour 
guests,  it  was  the  Colonel's  express 
desire  that  the  choicest  wines  which 
his  cellar  contained  should  be  set 
before  them — a  mandate  which  the 
old  man  durst  not  disobey,  though 
it  went  to  his  heart  to  give  out  rich 
Burgundy  and  first -growth  claret 
for  the  refection  of  some  score  of 
individuals  who  would  have  gulped 
down  with  equal  zest  the  fieriest 
port  and  sherry  that  ever  came 
direct  from  the  vaults  of  a  whole- 
sale and  unscrupulous  adulterator. 

Such  a  scene  might  not  have 
been  altogether  unamusing  at  an- 
other time  ;  but,  situated  as  I  was, 
the  ceaseless  bustle  and  turmoil 
somewhat  jarred  on  my  nerves.  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  listen 
with  anything  like  interest  to  the 
numerous  bulletins  that  reached  us 
about  declared  auxiliaries,  hesitat- 
ing compromisers,  and  voters  who 
were  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  their  suffrages  were  as  mar- 
ketable as  green-pease.  In  short,  I 
wanted  quiet ;  but  that  inestimable 
boon  was  denied  me.  I  was  dragged 
into  the  vortex,  nolens  volens,  as 
the  fisher's  boat  is  caught  by  the 
swirl  of  the  absorbing  maelstrom. 
Politics,  like  champagne,  had  got 
into  the  heads  of  every  one,  and 
had  slightly  affected  their  reason. 
Carlton  was  hardly  recognisable. 
He  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  whole  seven  demons  of  ora- 
tory, and  expended  more  breath  in 
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one  day  than  might  have  main- 
tained the  lungs  of  an  apostle  of 
Wesley  for  a  week.  Frank  Stan- 
hope, who  had  come  express  from 
Oxford  for  the  election,  and  who 
acted  as  George's  adjutant,  was 
thoroughly  in  his  element,  gallop- 
ing through  the  country  from  morn- 
ing to  night  under  the  vain  delu- 
sion that  he  was  canvassing,  a 
function  which  he  thought  was  best 
performed  by  kissing  the  prettiest 
girls  he  encountered.  Little  Dr 
Wayles  was  so  ardent  in  the  cause, 
that  he  would  with  the  most  hearty 
goodwill  have  excommunicated  any 
recusant  parishioner  who  demurred 
to  being  pastorally  driven  j  and  no- 
thing but  a  solemn  sense  of  duty 
restrained  him  from  enlivening  his 
pulpit  discourses  with  pungent  poli- 
tical allusions.  Of  Lumley  we  saw 
little  :  he  was  fighting  his  own 
battle  elsewhere,  as  we  were  assured, 
most  vigorously,  and  with  every 
prospect  of  success. 

That  was  no  lover's  Elysium, 
such  as  I  had  hoped  to  find ;  for  now 
that  every  obstacle  was  removed, 
and  disheartening  doubts  no  longer 
elouded  the  horizon,  I  yearned  to 
indulge  in  that  sweet  sympathetic 
intercourse,  the  rapture  of  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  poetry  to 
express — in  those  visions  of  the 
future,  so  brightly  tinted  and  so 
fair  that  they  far  surpass  in  vivid- 
ness and  delight  our  dreams  of  the 
early  Eden.  Already  we  had  spoken 
of  the  past — of  our  fears  and  trials 
— of  our  secret  thoughts  and 'half- 
unconscious  aspirations — as  those 
who  have  voyaged  together  dis- 
course, when  safely  arrived  in  haven, 
of  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the 
deep.  These,  however,  were  but 
remembrances,  surely  never  to  be 
forgotten,  yet  not  altogether  free 
from  that  sombre  tinge  which  is 
the  invariable  attribute  of  the  past. 
For  amidst  the  triumph  which  we 
cannot  but  feel  at  the  retrospection 
of  difficulties  overcome,  of  doubts  re- 
solved, and  of  enmities  met  and  van- 
quished, there  still  lingers  a  sense 
of  the  sharp  pain  we  have  endured, 
and  the  sorrow  that  preyed  on  our 


souls  ;  for  where  woe  has  been, 
there  will  its  traces  remain,  as  no 
subsequent  growth  of  verdure  can 
efface  the  track  of  the  winter  tor- 
rent. But  it  is  our  noble  privilege 
and  sublime  inheritance  that  we 
may  regard  the  future  as  our  own  ; 
not  alloying  it  by  any  base  element 
of  dread,  or  marring  its  fair  ex- 
pectation by  evoking  phantoms  of 
dismay.  Bright  and  clear  before 
us  lies  the  sunny  landscape — over 
earth  and  sea  broods  a  holy  calm, 
and  no  speck  is  in  the  limitless 
ether;  wherefore,  then,  disturb  the 
enjoyment  of  the  hour  by  anticipa- 
tions of  storm  and  tempest  ? 

I  too  had  been  a  day-dreamer, 
and  had  limned  a  picture  which,  I 
fondly  hoped,  Mary  would  contem- 
plate with  an  enthusiasm  similar 
to  my  own.  It  was,  to  be  sure, 
only  extant  as  yet  in  my  own  ima- 
gination, and  perhaps  the  details 
were  not  very  carefully  finished  ; 
but  I  had  a  vision  of  a  Highland 
home  embosomed  in  woods,  musical 
with  the  warbling  of  the  thrush  and 
the  plaintive  call  of  the  cushat — of 
a  waterfall  hard  by,  half-hidden  by 
the  boughs  of  the  graceful  birch — 
of  a  broad  blue  lake,  starred  by 
an  islet,  wherein,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  venerable  firs,  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery,  its 
buttresses  entwined  by  ivy — of  a 
range  of  purple  hills  beyond,  over- 
topped by  the  storm-beaten  crest  of 
a  giant  mountain,  the  first  of  all 
the  alpine  brethren  to  redden  in 
the  glories  of  the  dawn.  I  wanted 
to  describe  the  scene  to  Mary  as  I 
saw  it,  or  fancied  that  I  saw  it,  and 
expatiate  upon  the  delights  that 
awaited  us  there,  far  away  from  the 
throng  of  the  crowded  city,  the  de- 
vouring cares  and  the  paltry  ambi- 
tions that  make  men  prematurely 
old,  stain  their  souls  with  avarice 
and  envy,  and  blunt  the  better  feel- 
ings of  their  nature.  I  was  not  a 
poet,  but  I  knew  that  on  such  a 
theme  I  could  descant  delightedly; 
and  in  itself  it  seemed  so  fresh  and 
fair  as  to  demand  no  embellish- 
ment from  art.  Eloquence  could 
not  heighten  its  charm,  nor  could 
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language  enhance  its  beauty.  Word- 
painting  cannot  pretend  to  do  more 
than  shadow  forth  an  imperfect 
image — enough  if  it  can  create  a 
desire  to  behold  and  enjoy  the  ori- 
ginal. 

But  alas  for  day-dreams  when 
they  are  opposed  to  stern  realities  ! 
Not  more  surely  does  the  descent  of 
a  stone  shatter  the  clear  mirror  of 
the  pool  and  make  havoc  of  the  re- 
"flected  landscape,  than  do  mundane 
thoughts  disperse  the  fairy  pictures 
of  the  imagination.  No  bower  at 
Wilbury  now  was  sacred  to  lovers' 
vows — neither  garden  nor  conserva- 
tory afforded  an  inviolable  place  of 
refuge.  That  wretch,  Carlton,  under 
the  influence  of  politics,  had  become 
a  monster  of  cruelty  ;  and  never  was 
unfortunate  Huguenot  more  hotly- 
persecuted  by  familiar  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, than  was  I  by  the  remorseless 
friend  in  whom.  I  had  been  weak 
enough  to  repose  my  trust.  Often, 
in  the  midst  of  our  most  delicious 
communings,  did  I  hear  him  shout 
forth  my  name ;  and  if  I  responded 
not  directly  to  the  call,  the  savage 
appeared  in  person,  and  with  a 
chuckle  of  infernal  glee  dragged 
me  forth  to  do  his  bidding.  One 
while  I  had  to  ride  out  on  a  can- 
vassing expedition ;  at  another  I 
was  desired  to  make  myself  useful 
by  concocting  or  revising  an  address. 
In  spite  of  my  most  earnest' remon- 
strances, I  was  installed  as  chairman 
of  the  placard  committee  ;  the  pyro- 
technic department  also  was  confid- 
ed to  my  charge,  in  virtue  of  which  ap- 
pointment I  was  expected  to  furnish 
an  unlimited  supply  of  squibs  ;  and 
lastly,  at  farmers'  dinners,  I  was 
compelled  to  hold  forth  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation,  agricultural  de- 
pression, the  probable  effect  of  for- 
eign importations,  and  the  prices  of 
wheat  at  Rostock  and  Riga ;  all 
which  I  did  with  becoming  gravity 
and  unction,  and  with  quite  as 
much  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  as  was  possessed  -by  the 
most  noted  economists  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  I  was  in  the  fair  way  of 
attaining  reputation  as  a  first-rate 
statistical  authority;  and  I  make 


no  manner  of  doubt  that,  if  I  had 
chosen  to  prosecute  such  studies,  or, 
without  encumbering  myself  at  all 
with  study,  persevere  in  strenuous 
assertion,  I  should  by  this  time  have 
become  famous  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  school  of  politico  -  economical 
doctrine,  have  utterly  eclipsed  the 
feeble  star  of  Bastiat,  and  perhaps 
have  been  ranked  as  a  luminary 
alongside  of  Adam  Smith,  whose 
intellectual  achievements  have  shed 
such  a  rare  lustre  on  the  respectable 
burgh  of  Kirkcaldy. 

One  day,  however,  I  determined 
to  snatch  from  business,  and  to  con- 
sider entirely  as  my  own ;  so,  re- 
sisting the  entreaties  of  Carlton, 
who  wished  to  despatch  me  on  some 
profitless  errand,  I  wandered  forth 
with  Mary  into  the  chase.  It  was 
one  of  those  delightful  summer  days 
in  which  the  fair  glades  of  England 
seem  more  than  usually  beautiful ; 
the  air  was  warm  and  fragrant,  and. 
the  hum  of  insect  life  was  loud  in 
the  pleasant  umbrage  of  the  lime- 
trees.  Couched  amidst  the  fern  lay 
the  dappled  deer,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  gorgeous  pheasant  would  run 
across  our  path,  too  secure  from  dan- 
ger in  that  protected  spot  to  rise  on 
the  wing,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling 
through  vanity  —  a  passion  which 
some  of  the  inferior  creatures  share 
in  common  with  ourselves — to  dis- 
play the  splendour  of  his  plumage. 
Strolling  onwards  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  Portugal  laurels  and  exotic 
evergreens,  we  came  to  an  artificial 
lake,  where  the  pike  were  basking 
and  the  dragon-flies  darting  among 
the  reeds  ;  and  there,  seated  on  the 
soft  elastic  moss  beneath  a  venerable 
oak,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
sapling  when  King  Charles  took 
^shelter  among  the  boughs  of  one  of 
its  kindred,  we  renewed  our  vows 
of  pure  and  undying  love. 

Sacred  and  blissful  moments, 
when  heart  speaks  to  heart  without 
disguise,  and  no  word  of  hypocrisy 
impedes  the  frank  utterance  of  the 
soul !  O  ye  who,  reared  under  the 
influence  of  a  false  and  perverted 
system,  regard  love  but  as  a  passing 
weakness,  or  at  best  but  an  episode 
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in  existence — ye  who  think  of  mar- 
riage, not  as  a  union  of  souls  which 
even  death  cannot  entirely  sever, 
but  as  a  tiling  of  barter  and  arrange- 
ment— know  this,  that  of  all  esti- 
mable blessings  you  are  despising 
the  purest  and  the  best,  and  that  you 
are  blindly  forfeiting  your  chance 
of  regaining  all  of  paradise  that  yet 
lingers  upon  earth,  the  foretaste  of 
the  beatitude  of  heaven  ! 

Lovers  take  no  count  of  time ;  but 
we  could  not  thus  have  been  long 
occupied,  when  a  stentorian  shout 
broke  upon  my  ear,  and  a  familiar 
voice  in  Doric  accents  made  the 
woods  vocal  with  the  name  of  Sin- 
clair. 

"  Hark,  Norman  ! "  said  Mary, 
"  some  one  calls  you." 

"Yes!"  I  replied  ;  "and  he 
bawls  loud  enough  to  startle  Rip 
van  Winkle  from  his  trance.  Don't 
disturb  yourself !  It  is,  if  I  may 
trust  my  ears,  no  less  a  person  than 
my  foster  -  brother  Davie  Osett ; 
though  what  brings  him  here  at 
such  a  time  is  more  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly conjecture.  There  again  !  I 
must  absolutely  stop  his  bellowing, 
else  he  will  frighten  all  the  deer  in 
the  chase.  Hallo  —  Davie  !  Davie 
Osett ! " 

And  bursting  from  the  evergreens, 
appeared  the  stalwart  figure  of  the 
surveyor. 

"  Welcome,  dear  Davie  ! "  said  I, 
"  though,  to  be  sure,  you  are  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  woods  of 
Wilbury  already.  Last  time,  I  re- 
member, you  were  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  poacher ;  pray,  in  what  capa- 
city do  you  now  repeat  your  visit1?" 

"  Ah,  Mr  Norman  !  you  might  let 
that  flee  stick  to  the  wa'.  But  I 
owe  you  an  apology  for  breaking  in 
where  I  maybe  wasna  just  expected, 
mair  by  token  that  there  is  a  lady 
in  the  case."  And  Davie,  with 
natural  courtesy,  performed  a  pro- 
found salaam. 

"The  lady,"  said  Mary,  "does 
not  regard  Mr  Osett  as  a  stranger, 
though  she  never  has  met  with  him 
before.  Mr  Sinclair  has  told  me 
how  much  he  owes  to  your  courage 
and  fidelity." 


"  Houts,  mem  !  "  quoth  Davie, 
"I'se  warrant  he's  been  making  a 
sang  about  naething  ava  !  But  it's 
just  like  Mr  Norman.  You  see, 
simple  as  I  am,  he  and  I  are  foster- 
brithers,  and  that's  maist  as  good 
as  though  we  counted  kith  and  kin. 
Might  I  be  sae  bauld  as  to  speer  if 
you  are  not  Miss  Beaton  ] " 

"  Certainly,  Mr  Osett ;  that  is  my 
name." 

"  And  a  bonny  ane  it  is,  but  no 
•bonnier  than  her  to  whom  it  be- 
longs !  You  maun  excuse  my  coun- 
try breeding,  Miss,  but  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  your  winsome 
face,  and  to  think  that  Mr  Nor- 
man  " 

"  Come,  come,  Davie  !  "  said  I, 
"  none  of  your  glamour  here  !  I 
can  assure  you,  Mary,  this  foster- 
brother  of  mine  is  a  very  dangerous 
fellow.  He  has  somehow  or  other 
got  possession  of  the  spells  that 
Johnie  Faa  and  the  gypsies  used  to 
fascinate  the  Countess  of  Cassilis  ; 
and  he  is  by  no  means  particular  as 
to  their  employment.  For  instance, 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  certain  Jean  Leslie ' 

"  Fie  for  shame,  Mr  Norman  ! 
Wad  ye  betray  confidences  1  Dinna 
believe  him,  Miss ;  he  was  aye  fond 
of  joking ! " 

"  Not  the  less  on  that  account," 
said  I, "  have  the  Fates  decreed  that 
in  due  course  of  time  Jean  Leslie 
shall  -  become  Mrs  Osett.  What ! 
did  I  not  hear  you  singing  about 
her  in  your  sleep  1  But,  seriously, 
what  brings  you  here,  Davie  1  I 
suspect  it  must  be  some  important 
errand." 

"'Deed  it's  that,  Mr  Norman. 
You  are  wanted  in  London  imme- 
diately. It  was  auld  Mr  Poins  that 
found  me  out,  and  bade  me  come 
down  and  warn  you." 

"  O  Norman  !  "  cried  Mary,  turn- 
ing very  pale.  "Can  it  be  that 
some  new  misfortune  has  overtaken 
my  father  1  If  so,  never  would  I 
forgive  myself  for  being  away  from 
him ! " 

"  Be  calm,  dearest  Mary  !  My  life 
for  it,  there  is  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension, else  Osett  would  not  have 
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spoken  so  lightly.  Heard  you  any- 
thing of  Mr  Beaton,  Davie  1 " 

"  O,  he's  weel  enough,  I  believe," 
said  the  surveyor.  "  Nae  doubt, 
sair  cast  down,  puir  gentleman  !  but 
ilka  ane  has  his  sorrows  to  thole. 
Na — there's  naething  the  matter  wi' 
him,  but  Mr  Poins  wants  to  see  you 
about  that  awful  blackguard  the 
Jew." 

"  Speedwell?"  said  I.  "  What  of 
him?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  mair  about  that 
presently.  Meanwhile,  I  think  I'll 
just  be  stepping  back  to  the  house, 
and  bide  your  coming.  It's  grand 
quarters  there ;  for  that  auld  re- 
spectable man,  the  butler,  wadna 
hear  of  my  coming  out  to  seek  for 
you  till  I  had  tasted  both  meat  and 
drink  ;  and,  my  certie,  but  the 
claret's  running  there  as  fast  as  it 
used  to  do  langsyne  frae  the  cross 
fountain  at  Linlithgow,  when  Scot- 
land had  a  king  o'  her  ain  !  But 
dinna  be  over  lang,  for  Mr  Poins 
will  no  be  easy  till  he  sees  you." 

"  I  dread  very  much,"  said  Mary, 
after  Osett  had  taken  his  departure, 
"  that  he  brings  some  distressing 
intelligence.  God  grant  it  may  not 
be  of  a  kind  to  add  to  the  afflictions 
of  my  dear  father  !  O  Norman  !  is 
it  not  selfish  in  me  to  feel  so  happy 
amidst  so  much  domestic  distress?" 

"  No,  Mary,"  said  I,  "  for  with- 
out distress  we  never  should  have 
known  happiness.  And  you  need 
not  take  alarm  at  Osett' s  affecta- 
tion of  mystery.  He  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent fellow,  but,  in  common  with 
my  countrymen  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  dearly  loves 
a  bit  of  mystery,  and  will  not  be 
coerced  into  revealing  it  until  it 
suits  his  own  convenience.  Be- 
sides, Speedwell  has  already  made 
an  ample  confession,  which  it  would 
be  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
tract." 

"Yet  I  cannot  help  trembling, 
Norman  !  Why  should  they  have 
sent  for  you  in  such  haste?  Surely 
you  have  done  enough  to  be  spared 
from  further  trouble  in  these  wretch- 
ed affairs ! " 

"  You  forget,  dearest,  that  I  have 


now  a  right  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  family.  I  had  no  greater 
boon  to  ask  than  that  which  your 
father  has  freely  granted ;  and  by 
that  act  he  has  bound  me  to  him 
for  ever.  Do  not  be  afraid.  I  shall 
not  be  long  absent ;  and  were  it  not 
that  I  must  forego  your  dear  com- 
pany for  a  time,  London  would  be 
as  pleasant  as  Wilbury,  which,  in 
its  present  condition — I  say  that 
with  all  respect  for  our  kind  and 
hospitable  friends — is  a  sort  of  poli- 
tical Pandemonium." 

On  arriving  at  the  house  I  had  a 
private  interview  with  Osett. 

"  I  didna  like,  Mr  Norman,"  he 
said,  "  to  come  out  wi'  all  I  had  to 
say  before  the  young  lady,  for  the 
news  I  bring  is  of  a  fearsome  kind. 
That  wretched  creature,  Speed- 
well  " 

"What!"  cried  I.  "Can  he  have 
escaped  from  prison? " 

"  Na — he's  in  prison  still ;  but  it 
is  a  prison  the  door  of  which  will 
be  steekit  till  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment!  Escaped?  That  has  he,  if 
it  be  an  escape  for  a  reckless  sinner 
to  pass  from  the  dowiest  dungeon 
on  earth  to  the  place  of  fire  and 
brimstone !  Speedwell  has  gone  to 
his  account ;  and  the  Lord  keep  ony 
Christian  man  from  running  up  sic 
an  awful  reckoning!" 

"  Dead ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  E'en  sae,"  replied  Davie.  "  The 
wicked  man  has  been  taken  in  his 
ain  net,  and  has  fallen  into  the 
snare  that  he  set  for  others.  Little 
thought  the  cruel  wretch,  yon  time 
down-by  at  Tadcaster,  when  he 
was  ettling  to  take  the  life  o'  the 
puir  feckless  lad,  whose  warst  crime 
was  keeping  company  wi'  sic  a  cir- 
cumceesed  apostate,  that  in  less 
than  a  month  he  himsel'  wad  be 
girning  in  the  deadthraws,  wi'  the 
poison  seething  in  his  bowels,  and 
the  thick  foam  glueing  up  the  lips 
that  never  had  uttered  a  prayer ! " 

"  Terrible  indeed  ! "  said  I.  "  Did 
he  die  by  his  own  hand?" 

"  That  passes  my  knowledge,"  re- 
plied Davie.  "  I  ken  naething  be- 
yond this,  that  he  is  dead,  and  that 
he  died  by  poison.  But  auld  Mr 
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Poins  is  in  an  unco  taking  about  it, 
and  he  bade  me  tell  you  to  come  to 
London  without  any  delay ;  for,  as 
he  said,  this  event  might  prove  of 
serious  consequence  to  Mr  Beaton." 

"Nay,  then,';  said  I,  "there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost.  Hold  yourself 
in  readiness,  Osett,  to  start  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

"That  will  I,"  quoth  Davie, 
"  though  to  leave  a  house  like  this 
wad  be  a  sair  trial  for  a  hungry 
man.  It's  clean  beyond  my  notion 
of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt.  But, 
O  Mr  Norman,  ye  hae  the  luck  on 


your  side  !  Never  shone  the  sun  on 
a  more  buirdly  lady — nane  of  your 
slim,  sina',  delicate  bits  o'  things 
that  can  stand  neither  wind  nor 
weet,  and  are  as  helpless  as  young 
linties  in  the  nest — but  a  stately 
queen-like  creature,  with  an  e'e  as 
full  and  bright,  and  a  voice  as  sweet 
as  that  o'  the  mavis,  the  bloom  o' 
the  damask  rose  on  her  cheek,  and 
a  smile  sae  winsome  that  the  dour- 
est man  alive  wad  be  fain  to  do  her 
bidding !  Nae  wonder  that  you 
were  keen  for  her  sake  to  serve  the 
grim  auld  Laban  of  a  father!" 


CHAPTER   LXI. — RETRIBUTION. 


I  was  much  relieved,  on  arriving 
in  town,  to  find  that  Mr  Poins  had, 
in  so  far  as  Mr  Beaton's  interests 
were  concerned,  attached  more  con- 
sequence than  was  due  to  the  sud- 
den death  of  Speedwell.  There 
was  yet,  it  appeared,  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  Dobigging  of  the 
crime  of  forgery;  and  Speedwell's 
deposition,  which  had  been  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  was  now  avail- 
able at  the  trial.  But  the  most  im- 
portant and  really  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance was  this,  that  Dobig- 
ging, finding  his  chances  of  escape 
to  be  desperate,  had  resolved  to 
make  a  full  confession ;  and,  send- 
ing for  Mr  Poins,  had  given  him 
such  information  as  to  justify  a  rea- 
sonable hope  that  much  of  the  lost 
money  might  be  recovered,  and  that 
Mr  Beaton  might  be  enabled  to  pay 
his  creditors  in  full,  though  without 
the  prospect  of  a  reversion. 

"  If  that  be  so,"  said  Poins,  "  my 
old  friend  has  got  a  new  lease  of 
life.  I  know  him  well.  So  long  as 
he  remained  in  debt,  he  would  have 
pined  and  fretted  himself  away; 
but  once  let  him  be  a  clear  man,  and 
with  that  boundless  ingenuity  of 
his  he  will  commence  the  structure 
of  another  fortune.  Perhaps,  Mr 
Sinclair,  you  may  hereafter  find  the 
connection  you  are  about  to  make 
more  advantageous  than  it  now  ap- 
pears." 

"  I    should   despise  myself,  Mr 
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Poins,  if  any  such  thought  had  ever 
crossed  my  mind." 

"  No  one  can  suspect  that,  Mr 
Sinclair.  The  desperate  state  of 
Beaton's  affairs,  at  the  time  when 
you  came  forward  with  your  pro- 
posal, is  sufficiently  notorious  ;  and 
even  now,  no  merely  prudent  man 
would  court  such  an  alliance.  You 
have  obtained  all  that  you  sought 
for,  and  no  doubt  are  content ;  but 
you  will  not  quarrel,  I  am  sure, 
with  fortune,  should  it  be  her  whim 
to  give  you  more.  But  this  is  idle 
talk.  I  have  brought  you  here  per- 
haps needlessly  ;  but  my  anxiety 
about  these  affairs  of  Beaton  must 
be  my  excuse." 

"  Nay,  Mr  Poins,  I  thank  you  for 
having  done  so — indeed,  the  intelli- 
gence of  Speedwell's  death  would 
have  brought  me  to  London  without 
any  summons.  Was  it  a  case  of 
suicide?" 

"  So  it  would  appear.  He  was 
found  in  his  cell  in  strong  convul- 
sions, past  the  reach  of  medical  as- 
sistance, and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  died  of  the  effects  of  poison. 
His  motive  for  the  desperate  act  is 
as  yet  a  profound  mystery." 

It  was  indeed  a  mystery,  and  so 
it  long  remained.  The  investiga- 
tion, which  was  immediately  insti- 
tuted, led  to  nothing.  The  officials 
of  the  prison  could  not  account  for 
Speedwell's  possession  of  the  drug 
which  had  terminated  his  wretched 
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existence,  and  which  proved  to  have 
been  a  most  deadly  essence,  con- 
tained in  a  small  phial,  which  was 
found  broken  in  his  cell.  It  was 
so  small  that  it  was  quite  possible 
it  might  have  escaped  notice  even 
on  the  strictest  search ;  but  it  was 
equally  possible,  to  say  the  least, 
that  it  might  have  been  conveyed 
to  him  while  in  prison ;  and  one 
fact,  which  was  clearly  ascertained, 
seemed  to  favour  the  later  hypothe- 
sis. On  the  forenoon  of  the  day  on 
which  Speedwell  died,  a  stranger 
was  admitted  to  see  him,  under  the 
usual  precautions.  He  was  a  tall 
swarthy  man,  who  described  him-, 
self  as  an  agent  retained  to  conduct 
the  defence  ;  but  he  Was  known  to 
none  of  the  turnkeys,  and  the  name 
he  gave  was  apparently  an  assumed 
one,  for  he  could  not  afterwards  be 
traced.  He  remained  some  time 
with  Speedwell,  under  surveillance, 
it  was  said,  but  there  was  reason  to 
doubt  that.  The  agency  of  gold  is 
powerful  even  in  prisons;  and  it 
was  more  than  suspected  that  the 
warder,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  on 
the  watch,  had  been  bribed  by  the 
stranger.  The  confused  manner  in 
which  he  answered  the  interroga- 
tories put  to  him  regarding  the  de- 
meanour of  the  man  during  their 
conversation,  gave  rise  to  that  sus- 
picion, and  his  general  character  for 
probity  was  not  such  that  he  could 
appeal  to  it  for  exoneration.  Still, 
there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  poison  had  been 
forced  upon  Speedwell;  and,  de- 
spite some  ugly  rumours  which 
were  whispered  about,  his  motive 
for  suicide  was  unexplained.  The 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
therefore,  was  felo  de  se;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  memory  of 
Speedwell,  and  of  his  attempted 
villanies,  faded  from  the  public 
mind. 

But  it  did  not  fade  from  mine. 
Recalling  all  I  knew  or  had  heard 
of  the  savage  nature  of  the  man,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  he  was  accessible  to  feelings  of 
remorse.  Men  there  are  who,  though 
they  do  not  shrink  from  the  com- 


mission of  crime,  which  with  them 
has  become  habitual,  are  yet  mor- 
bidly sensitive  to  the  shame  of  de- 
tection, and  actually  experience  as 
much  agony  from  exposure  as  an 
innocent  person  might  feel  if  made 
the  subject  of  a  false  accusation. 
The  penitence  of  criminals  is  not 
always  feigned.  Though  it  may  not 
be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  reason- 
able assurance  of  reform — for  it  is 
rarely  based  on  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  religious  feeling — it  is 
nevertheless  something  more  than 
hypocrisy.  Virtue  may  be  dead, 
but  shame  survives.  Careless  of 
offending  their  Maker,  they  cannot 
abide  the  loathing  and  contempt  of 
their  fellow-mortals.  Alas  !  true  it 
is  that  many  who  are  no  criminals 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  habitually 
shape  their  conduct  upon  no  higher 
or  holier  principle. 

But  Speedwell  was  one  of  those 
hardened  wretches  to  whom  the 
opinion  of  mankind  was  matter  of 
absolute  indifference.  Not  only 
were  right  and  wrong  terms  which 
for  him  had  no  significance,  but  he 
was  utterly  impermeable  to  shame, 
and  steeled  against  exposure' — a 
most  hardened  and  brutal  villain  ! 
How  then  account  for  his  suicide  ? 
I  could  discover  no  rational  or  satis- 
factory explanation;  and  no  wonder, 
for  a  long  time  elapsed  before  I 
became  cognisant  of  the  hideous 
discoveries  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  catastrophe.  Will  the 
reader  bear  with  me  if  I  relate  these 
somewhat  in  detail  1 

About  two  years  after  the  period 
which  I  purpose  to  make  the  limit 
for  my  personal  story,  accident 
threw  me  in  the  way  of  a  gentleman, 
Mr  Hartley,  who  held  the  official 
situation  of  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  English  life-assurance 
companies.  Some  casual  allusion 
which  I  made  with  regard  to  that 
quaint  pattern  of  detectives,  Mr 
Pocock,  of  whose  services  the  gentle- 
man had  frequently  availed  himself, 
led  to  a  conversation  about  the 
frauds  which  were  sometimes  com- 
mitted; and  on  my  instancing  the 
case  of  Littlewoo,  I  found,  to  my 
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surprise,  that  he  was  quite  aware  of 
all  that  had  taken  place,  even  down 
to  the  minutest  particular.  When 
I  informed  him  that  I  was  the  per- 
son who  had  planned  Speedwell's 
apprehension,  Mr  Hartley  became 
very  communicative;  and  his  nar- 
rative, of  which  I  took  a  jotting  at 
the  time,  was  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : — 

"Although  the  charge  upon  which 
Speedwell  was  apprehended  did  not 
concern  the  office  for  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  act,  nor  the  other 
assurance  companies,  all  of  which 
have  in  some  respects  a  community 
of  interest,  yet  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  arrested  on  the  ground  of  fraud 
would  of  itself  have  caused  us  to 
institute  a  close  inquiry  into  certain 
transactions  to  which  he  had:  pre- 
viously been  a  party.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  our  regulations,  care- 
fully devised  and  fenced  by  every 
possible  precaution,  would  be  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  impos- 
ture ;  but  our  experience  in  such 
matters  leads  us  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  Bad  lives  are  continually 
proffered  to  us  for  assurance  as  good 
ones — internal  maladies,  of  the  most 
serious  kind  and  of  long  standing, 
are  often  concealed  from  and  escape 
medical  observation  —  and  facts 
which,  if  known  to  the  office,  would 
have  necessitated  the  declinature 
of  the  proposal,  are  in  numerous 
instances  studiously  suppressed. 
These  are  minor  frauds,  with  which 
every  office  must  lay  its  account; 
and  sometimes,  either  from  motives 
of  policy  or  for  lack  of.  sufficient 
evidence,  they  are  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  But  the  .facilities 
for  life  assurance,  arising  from  the 
great  competition  that  exists,  have, 
I  grieve  to  say,  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  far  more  serious  crimes. 
Not  only  have  dying  men  been  in- 
sured, but  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
soundest  health,  have  been  placed 
on  our  books  through  the  agency  of 
villains  who  intended  to  become 
their  murderers. 

"That  statement,  I  am  well 
aware,  would  be  received  by  many 


with  incredulity,  but  it  will  not 
startle  you,  who  are  already  cogni- 
sant of  the  attempt  made  by  Speed- 
well upon  the  life  of  that  Scotch 
lad — an  attempt  which  you  success- 
fully defeated.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  certain  circumstances  which  had 
transpired,  led  us  to  entertain  a 
strong  suspicion  that  one  person  at 
least,  if  not  more,  whose  policy  had 
been  transferred  to  Speedwell,  had 
met  with  foul  play  ;  and  it  was  our 
evident  duty,  as  well  as  our  inte- 
rest, to  employ  every  means  in  our 
-power  to  insure  his  detection. 
When,  therefore,  we  were  informed 
by  Pocock  that  the  Jew  had  been 
arrested  at  Tadcaster  in  "the  very 
act  of  attempting  to  administer 
poison,  we  set  our  agents  vigorously 
to  work;  and  having  procured  a 
Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  we 
succeeded  in  discovering  this  much, 
that  two  men,  in  consequence  of 
whose  death  considerable  sums  of 
money  had  been  paid  to  Speedwell, 
had  died  of  the^effects  of  poison  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that 
poison  had  been  administered  to 
or  swallowed  by  them  immediately 
before  their  decease.  That  was  the 
clear  and  uncontrovertible  result  of 
an  examination  conducted  by  the 
most  expert  chemists  of  the  day. 

"Prosecuting  the  investigation 
further,  we  ascertained  that  on  one 
of  these  men  Speedwell  had  been 
in  close  attendance  during  his  last 
illness — that  he  had  access  to  his 
bed-chamber — and  that  he  had  given 
kim  mixtures  with  his  own  hand, 
after  taking  which  the  patient  had 
complained  of  symptoms  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  poison.  Finally, 
by  an  unexpected  chance,  we  made 
the  discovery,  that  on  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  the  illness,  a 
man,  answering  in  all  respects  to 
the  description  of  Speedwell,  had, 
by  means  of  a  forged  order,  pro- 
cured a  considerable  quantity  of 
that  kind  of  poison  which  the  che- 
mists had  detected  in  the  dead 
body,  from  the  shop  of  a  neighbour- 
ing apothecary.  In  short,  the  evi- 
dence against  him  seemed  complete 
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in  every  part,  and  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial 
on  a  charge  of  murder. 

"  Our  investigations,  though  made 
with  the  utmost  possible  secresy, 
did  not  escape  notice;  and  we  after- 
wards found  out  that  they  had  been 
watched  with  extreme  solicitude  by 
certain  Jews  who  were  of  Speed- 
well's kindred.  I  should  tell  you 
that  the  man  was  both  respectably 
and  influentially  connected,  and 
might  have  filled  a  creditable  place 
in  society,  had  he  not  early  mani- 
fested a  dissolute,  stubborn,  and 
irreclaimable  spirit.  Jews  have,  or 
are  said  to  have,  many  characteristic 
faults,  but  they  have  also  some  vir- 
tues by  which  they  are  peculiarly 
distinguished,  and  the  most  notable 
of  these  is  their  strong  family  affec- 
tion. This  feeling,  which  is  almost 
part  of  their  religion,  was  utterly  de- 
spised by  Speedwell,  who,  from  his 
boyhood,  consorted  only  with  the 
worst  and  most  abandoned  charac- 
ters, and  was  consequently  regarded 
by  his  own  relatives  as  an  almost 
hopeless  outcast.  Still,  he  was  of 
their  blood,  and  whatever  disgrace 
his  misdeeds  might  bring  upon  him 
must  extend  also  to  them,  and  seri- 
ously taint  their  reputation.  We 
Christians  are  not  strangers  to  this 
feeling,  though  it  does  not  operate 
upon  us  with  the  same  intensity  as 
on  the  Jews. 

"You  are  doubtless  aware  that 
Speedwell  had  been  committed  to 
prison  on  the  charge  of  being  con- 
cerned in  an  extensive  forgery  of 
railway  scrip.  In  order  to  save  him- 
self, he  offered  to  become  Queen's 
evidence  against  the  principal  de- 
linquent, who  had  been  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company;  but  there  were 
also  two  subordinate  sharers  in  the 
crime,  whom  his  confession  gravely 
compromised — in  fact,  made  them 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  transporta- 
tion. Both  of  them  were  Jews,  and 
both  were  of  his  own  kindred. 

"  These  young  men,  who,  I  verily 
believe,  had  been  instigated  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime  by  Speed- 
well, were  of  course  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  consternation  and  terror; 


and  not  being  able  to  devise  any 
scheme  for  securing  their  own  safety, 
they  determined  to  lay  their  case 
before  a  member  of  the  family,  a 
man  well  up  in  years,  respected  for 
his  learning  and  wisdom,  and  who, 
moreover,  exercised  over  the  rest 
an  almost  patriarchal  control.  In 
their  own  homes,  the  habits  of  the 
British  Jews  do  not  materially  differ 
from  those  of  their  brethren  in 
Palestine.  Although  the  Oriental 
style  of  expression  is  now  generally 
disused,  some  of  the  older  members 
of  the  persuasion  still  adhere  to  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  their  fore- 
fathers; regarding  it,  I  doubt  not, 
as  a  valuable  sign  and  symbol  of 
the  most  ancient  nationality  of  the 
world. 

"  Doubtless  you  will  wonder  how 
I  chanced  to  become  acquainted 
with  particulars  which  could  only 
be  known  to  a  few,  and  which  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
exceedingly  improbable  that  they 
would  ever  be  divulged.  The  fact 
is,  I  purchased  these  secrets,  and 
that  at  a  price  which,  though  heavy,  - 
was  not  grudged  by  the  Company. 
We  were  determined  to  unravel  the 
mystery  that  hung  over  Speedwell's 
fate ;  and  at  length,  after  a  most 
interesting  and  exhaustive  search, 
we  found  on  the  Continent  the  man 
who  could  give  us  the  information. 
Sure  am  I  that  rack  and  pincers 
would  never  have  extorted  from 
him  the  secret,  which  he  yielded  at 
last  at  the  gentler  instigation  of  our 
gold. 

"  The  purport  of  his  story  was 
this  :  No  sooner  had  the  young 
men  disclosed  the  perilous  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  than  a 
family  council  was  summoned,  and 
the  elder,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  stated  with  minute  pre- 
cision the  various  charges  against 
Speedwell,  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed  or  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused, and  the  consequences  that 
must  follow  his  judicial  confession. 

"  '  Friends  and  brethren,'  said  the 
old  man,  '  I  have  not  called  you 
together  for  the  sake  of  him  whose 
name  henceforth  must  be  as  bitter 
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ashes  in  our  mouths,  and  a  reproach 
to  us  in  the  sight  of  the  Gentiles. 
Were  he  mine  own  son,  flesh  of  my 
flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone — yea, 
had  I  even  loved  him  as  Jacob 
loved  Benjamin  —  I  would  not 
stretch  forth  one  finger  to  save  him 
from  the  doom  he  has  deserved. 
Let  him  die,  therefore ;  and  thou, 
Miriam  my  sister,  mourn  not  for 
him,  for  it  is  better  that  one  guilty 
man  should  perish  than  that  infamy 
should  light  upon  our  race ! ' 

"The  woman  he  accosted  was 
the  mother  of  Speedwell.  She 
made  no  reply  beyond  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  but  another  an- 
cient Hebrew  took  up  the  word. 

"  *  Brother  Joshua/  he  said,  '  as- 
suredly thou  art  the  wisest  of  our 
people,  and  thy  understanding  is  as 
that  of  the  son  of  Sirach  ;  yet  do  I 
not  clearly  comprehend  thy  words. 
How  meanest  thou  that  by  his 
death  our  race  shall  escape  re- 
proach? If  he  dies  by  the  cord, 
surely  then  all  of  us  will  be  put  to 
shame/ 

"  '  True,  my  brother,'  replied 
Joshua,  '  yet  bethink  thee  how  this 
matter  standeth.  Seest  thou  not 
that  the  son  of  perdition  will  give 
testimony  before  a  court  of  justice, 
whereby  it  must  fall  that  these 
youths,  who,  though  they  have 
sinned  somewhat,  have  yet  re- 
pented, shall  be  banished  forth  of 
the  land  ]  And  seest  thou  not  that 
such  witness  will  avail  him  nothing, 
since  the  avenger  of  blood  is  behind 
him,  and  he  cannot  escape  from  the 
doom  1 ' 

"  '  All  this  I  see,  my  brother ;  yet 
either  thou  speakest  darkly,  or  my 
wit  hath  departed  from  me/ 

"  '  0  dull  of  thought !  '  said 
Joshua;  'must  I  speak  unto  thee 
as  to  one  of  the  Gentiles,  who  are 
slow  to  perceive,  as  the  ox  is  to 
go  forth  to  its  labour.  If  it  is  ap- 
pointed unto  this  man  to  die,  surely 
it  were  better  that  he  were  taken 
off  ere  he  is  brought  before  the 
judge,  since,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land  in  which  we  sojourn, 
against  the  dead  there  is  no  con- 
demnation/ 


"  A  dead  silence  ensued  when  the 
stern  old  Hebrew  had  spoken.  At 
length  a  stout,  burly,  middle-aged 
man,  who  had  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  successful  merchant,  and 
whose  probity  was  undoubted,  rose 
up  and  said — 

" '  I  am  not  an  elder,  and  I  can- 
not speak  after  the  fashion  of  our 
fathers ;  but  this  I  know,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  law,  both  of  which 
we  are  all  of  us  bound  to  obey.  The 
lesser  is  the  law  of  this  realm  of 
England,  and  by  it  all  men  are  for- 
bidden to  execute  judgment  at  their 
own  hands.  The  greater  is  the  law 
of  God,  written  on  the  tables  of 
stone,  and  held  sacred  alike  by  Jew 
and  Gentile.  Hath  not  He  com- 
manded, *  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  1 } 

"  '  Son  Levi/  replied  Joshua,  '  ac- 
cording to  thine  own  lights,  and  the 
simplicity  and  uprightness  of  thy 
heart,  thou  hast  spoken  well.  It 
is  indeed  written,  "Thou  shalt  do 
no  murder ; ;;  and  he  that  slayeth 
his  adversary  secretly,  for  his  own 
gain  and  profit,  or  because  his 
heart  is  hot  with  hatred  within 
him,  the  same  is  a  murderer.  But 
our  father  Moses  did  no  murder 
when,  to  succour  one  of  his  breth- 
ren, he  smote  the  Egyptian,  and 
hid  his  body  in  the  sand.  Nor  was 
Phineas  a  murderer  when,  in  his 
zeal  to  take  away  the  reproach  from 
his  people,  he  thrust  his  sword  into 
the  side  of  a  Prince  of  the  Congre- 
gation. Beware,  my  son,  how  thou 
takest  upon  thee  to  interpret  the 
things  of  the  law,  for  that  pertain- 
eth  unto  the  elders,  to  whom  God 
hath  given  light  which  is  wisdom, 
in  the  room  of  strength  which  is 
foolishness/ 

"  '  Verily/  said  the  other  old  He- 
brew, '  thou  hast  spoken  truth  in 
this,  brother  Joshua  ;  else  why  did 
our  fathers  appoint  cities  of  refuge, 
unto  which  they  who  had  shed 
blood  unwittingly  might  flee,  and 
be  safe  from  the  avenger  ? ' 

"  *  I  cannot  argue  with  you  on 
such  points/  replied  Levi,  sturdily ; 
'  but  I  know  what  is  the  law  of  this 
country,  and  I  advise  you  not  to 
incur  its  penalties/ 
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" '  And  is  it  thus  that  a  child 
of  Israel  should  speak  1 '  replied 
Joshua.  *  Woe  is  me  for  the  de- 
generacy of  our  people,  for  the 
faintness  of  heart  that  weighs  them 
down,  as  a  millstone  around  the 
neck  sinks  the  swimmer  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  !  What  wonder 
that  we  should  be  a  broken  rem- 
nant, scattered  among  the  heathen 
and  persecuted,  when  we  walk  not 
according  to  the  light  of  God's  law, 
but  by  that  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Gentiles  *?  Hath  the  power  of  judg- 
ment departed  from  the  house  of 
David  ?  Is  there  no  longer  a  judge, 
or  a  prophet,  or  a  priest  among  us, 
that  we  cannot  take  counsel  together 
in  a  matter  that  toucheth  our  own 
reputation — yea,  and  deal  with  an 
offending  brother  according  as  it 
shall  seem  good  in  our  sight  1  Hast 
thou  forgotten,  son  Levi,  how  that 
holy  Daniel  preferred  to  be  cast 
into  the  den  of  lions  rather  than 
submit  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Persian  king  ?  And  is  it  not  writ- 
ten that  the  priesthood  shall  be 
perpetual,  and  that  the  sceptre 
never  shall  depart  out  of  the  house 
of  Judah  1  Wherefore,  then,  talk- 
est  thou  of  the  laws  and  the  usages 
of  the  Gentiles  ? ' 

"  '  I  talk  of  them/  replied  Levi, 
'  because  I  live  under  them  and  en- 
joy their  protection,  and  because, 
if  I  break  them,  I  must  lay  my  ac- 
count with  suffering  for  it  in  person 
or  in  goods.  I  have  no  mind,  I  tell 
you  frankly,  to  place  my  neck  in 
jeopardy;  nor  will  I  do  so  for  the 
bidding  of  all  the  rabbis  that  ever 
sat  in  the  synagogue/ 

"Two  or  three  of  the  younger 
Hebrews — though  none  were  pre- 
sent but  men  of  middle  age — deriv- 
ing courage  from  the  undaunted 
example  of  Levi,  signified  their  con- 
currence in  his  views ;  and  one  of 
them  suggested  that,  so  far  as  the 
safety  of  the  two  young  men  who 
might  be  implicated  by  Speedwell's 
confession  was  concerned,  that  might 
be  secured  by  shipping  them  off 
without  delay  to  the  Continent,  or 
to  some  Eastern  country,  where  pur- 
suit and  arrest  were  impossible.  If 


there  was  a  lack  of  funds,  that  could 
readily  be  supplied  —  for  the  Jews, 
though  proverbially  hard  in  their 
dealings  with  Christians,  are  most 
liberal  in  ministering  to  the  neces- 
sities of  their  own  people.  As  for 
the  charge  of  murder,  it  was  their 
decided  opinion  that  Speedwell 
should  be  left  to  the  operation  of 
the  law. 

"  Thus  there  were  two  parties  in 
the  little  Jewish  senate — the  eccle- 
siastical and  the  secular — the  for- 
mer being,  as  is  invariably  the  case, 
the  fiercer  and  more  uncompromis- 
ing of  the  two.  At  length  old 
Joshua,  though  visibly  galled  by 
an  opposition  that  threatened  to 
destroy  his  supremacy,  made  a  last 
appeal. 

"  '  Hear  me/  he  said,  l  yet  a  mo- 
ment. Ye  are  like  children  fight- 
ing with  shadows,  for  ye  know  not 
yet  what  it  is  that  I  propose.  What 
have  I  said  more  than  this — that  if 
Speedwell  hath  done  that  for  which 
the  law  will  condemn  him  to  die, 
better  it  were  that  he  should  be  cut 
off  before  his  infamy  is  bruited 
abroad,  and  the  burden  of  the  re- 
proach cast,  as  it  will  be,  upon  our 
unhappy  people  1  Ye  talk  of  Eng- 
lish justice  —  what  justice  has  the 
English  people,  what  justice  has 
any  Gentile  nation,  ever  extended 
to  the  Jews  1  Know  ye  not  that, 
since  the  days  of  that  King  Kichard 
who  went  to  Palestine,  and  who 
would  have  forced  his  way  into  the 
Holy  City,  but  that  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  his  path,  as  he 
stood  in  that  of  offending  Balaam, 
no  crime,  real  or  fancied,  was  ever- 
charged  against  a  Jew,  that  was  not 
cast  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  race  of 
Israel  1  Long  ago,  in  the  town  of 
Lincoln,  it  was  said  that  a  Christian 
child  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a 
Jewess,  and  straightway  there  was 
a  general  massacre  of  our  people, 
and  their  goods  were  taken  for  a 
spoil.  Ye  will  say  that  these  were 
the  deeds  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
age,  and  that  no  such  consequences 
now  could  follow.  Ye  say  right ; 
but  is  open  violence  all  that  we 
have  to  dread  1  If  an  Englishman 
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should  commit  a  crime,  horrid  and 
hideous,  such  as  humanity  shudders 
to  think  of,  do  not  his  countrymen 
call  him  a  monster,  and  thank  God, 
in  the  same  breath,-that  in  all  Eng- 
land there  is  but  one  such  villain 
to  be  found  1  Yet  let  a  Jew  com- 
mit the  same  crime,  and  the  cry 
will  be  that  he  comes  of  a  cruel  and 
accursed  race,  wanton  in  mischief, 
pitiless  as  the  hungry  lion,  and 
bloodthirsty  as  the  gaunt  tiger  of 
the  wilderness  !  Thousands  of  the 
rabble  will  gather  around  the  scaf- 
fold to  gloat  upon  the  dying  agonies 
of  the  Jew ;  and  not  upon  his  chil- 
dren alone  will  his  sins  be  visited, 
but  his  infamy  will  light  upon  the 
whole  of  his  race  and  generation. 
Therefore  I  say  that  if  Speedwell  is 
condemned  by  the  law  to  perish  for 
a  crime,  the  bare  thought  of  which 
is  full  of  horror,  you,  and  I,  and  all 
of  our  blood,  must  submit  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  shame/ 

" '  Nay,'  said  Levi,  *  that  is  true 
enough.  I  remember  that,  on  the 
morning  when  Hyams  the  orange- 
boy,  who  had  smashed  the  skull 
of  his  fancy-girl,  was  hanged,  the 
mob  broke  all  my  windows;  and 
but  that  the  bars  were  of  the  best, 
would  no  doubt  have  gutted  the 
premises.' 

"  '  And  I,'  said  another,  '  was 
very  nearly  taken  to  the  pump  on- 
ly a  week  ago,  merely  for  having 
stopped  to  inquire  what  the  matter 
was,  seeing  a  crowd  hustling  a  man 
who,  it  seems,  had  been  helping 
himself  to  a  watch.  "  That's  another 
of  them  scoundrelly  Jews  ! "  roared 
a  ruffian.  "  Twig  his  hooked  beak  ! " 
And  I  had  enough  to  do  to  make 
my  escape  with  the  loss  of  both  my 
coat-tails  and  a  pocket-book  of  pro- 
tested bills !' 

"  '  Therefore,  according  to  your 
own  testimony,'  said  Joshua,  'I 
have  uttered  no  more  than  the 
truth.  Now,  I  ask  you,  and  I  ad- 
jure you  to  ask  yourselves,  whether 
it  would  not  be  matter  of  rejoic- 
ing— yea,  of  thanksgiving — if  this 
Speedwell  were  to  die  before  the 
full  extent  of  his  infamy  is  made 
known,  and  blazoned  throughout 


the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land]  For  that  which  he  hath 
done  might  make  the  very  stones 
of  the  street  cry  out  against  him; 
and  shall  his  iniquity  be  added  to 
the  burden  which  Jacob  has  yet  to 
bear?' 

"  '  So  long  as  you  put  it  in  that 
way,'  said  Levi,  '  I  am  heartily  with 
you.  I  would  rather  hear  that 
Speedwell  had  been  found  dead  in 
his  cell,  than  that  my  heaviest 
speculation  had  succeeded.  But 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
that  and  conspiring  to  make  away 
with  him ! ' 

"  '  Son  Levi ! '  replied  Joshua, 
'  the  world  reputes  thee  wise,  and 
such,  I  doubt  not,  thou  art  in  thine 
own  matters.  Thou  canst  buy,  and 
sell,  and  barter,  and  traffic  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  thou  hast  heaped  up 
gold  in  thy  secret  chamber,  as 
other  men  heap  wheat  and  grain 
within  their  garners.  But  thou 
lackest  understanding,  else  assured- 
ly thou  wouldest  not  have  imagined 
so  vain  a  thing.  Bethink  thee  that 
this  Speedwell  is  in  a  prison,  strong 
as  the  tower  of  Damascus,  fenced 
with  bolts  of  iron,  watched  over 
by  men,  fierce  and  vigilant  as  those 
savage  island  dogs  that  could  pull 
down  the  mightiest  of  the  bulls  of 
Bashan  —  how,  then,  dost  thou 
think  it  were  possible  to  do  a  deed 
of  violence  ]  I  tell  thee,  son,  that 
not  Solomon  in  the  midst  of  his 
guards  was  more  secure  from  hurt 
than  is  this  wretched  man,  nor  can 
any  hand  cut  short  his  accursed  ex- 
istence save  his  own.' 

" '  Nay,  then/  said  Levi,  '  it  is 
like  he  will  live  through  his  trial ; 
for,  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  heard 
regarding  him,  Speedwell  is  not 
the  man  to  harm  his  own  little  rin- 
ger, if  by  doing  that  he  could  save 
the  whole  house  of  Israel  from 
destruction.' 

"  *  Peace  ! '  said  the  deep  voice 
of  the  Jewess  Miriam,  who  now 
rose  among  them,  casting  back  her 
veil,  and  displaying  strong  mascu- 
line features  and  grizzled  hair,  no 
longer,  since  this  great  sorrow  had 
come  upon  her,  arranged  with  a 
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woman's  neatness  — '  Peace  !  and 
add  not  to  the  affliction  of  the 
hour  by  the  idle  railing  of  a  Shimei ! 
Peace  ! — and  hear  the  mother  who 
bore  this  shame  of  Israel  in  her 
womb,  and  who  suckled  him  at  her 
breast,  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
his  doom  !  O  Joseph — my  son,  my 
son  !  Would  to  God  thou  hadst 
died  in  thy  infancy,  so  that  I  could 
have  laid  thee  to  thy  rest  in  the 
cradle  of  the  earth,  and  strewn 
flowers  upon  thy  grave,  and  mourned 
for  thee  with  no  worse  a  pang  than 
the  sacred  sorrow  of  bereavement ! 
Woe  is  me  that  I  should  have  to 
say  the  word,  and  to  speak  the 
ban;  and  yet  both  must  be  said 
and  spoken  !  Thou  hast  forsworn 
thy  faith  as  a  child  of  Israel — thou 
hast  disgraced  thy  people — thou 
hast  broken  into  the  sanctuary  of 
life,  as  the  thief  in  the  night 
breaks  into  the  house  of  the  sleep- 
er— thou  hast  stained  thy  hands 
with  murder, — therefore  must  thou 
die  the  death  !  I,  thy  mother,  say 
it ! — I  who  can  condemn,  but  can- 
not abjure  thee ;  for  wicked  as  thou 
art,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that 
I  should  bear  thee;  and  though 
the  earth  should  open  its  mouth 
and  swallow  thee  alive,  as  it  did 
the  company  of  Koran,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  still  art  thou  not  less 
my  son ! ' 

"  '  Hear  Jher,  and  be  still ! '  said 
the  old  man,  Joshua.  '  The  spirit 
of  prophecy  is  on  her,  and  she 
speaks  with  the  voice  of  a  De- 
borah!' 

"  '  Not  so,  Joshua — not  so,  my 
father ! '  replied  the  agonised  wo- 
man, her  face  ghastly  with  emotion 
• — '  not  like  Deborah  do  I  speak, 
for  hers  was  a  song  of  triumph 
over  Sisera,  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite, 
and  over  his  discomfited  host ! 
Eather  say  like  Rizpah  the  daugh- 
ter of  Aiah,  who  sate  watching  her 
dead  upon  the  rock,  while  the 
fowls  of  the  air  hovered  above,  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field  were  prowl- 
ing round  her  for  their  prey.  He 
whom  I  must  call  my  son  hath 
broken  the  law  both  of  God  and 


man,  and  die  for  it  he  must !  But 
not  on  the  scaffold  shall  he  expiate 
his  crime  !  Lost  as  he  is,  he  shall 
not  hang  upon  the  gallows,  to  be  a 
scoff  and  execration  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  poison  that  he  gave  to  others 
shall  he  drink  himself,  and  the 
hand  that  he  stretched  forth  against 
their  lives  shall  assuredly  cut  short 
his  own ! ' 

"  '  I  will  hear  no  more  of  this  !  * 
cried  Levi,  starting  up.  '  I  have 
the  nerves  of  a  man,  not  of  an  exe- 
cutioner; and  it  makes  my  blood 
run  cold  to  hear  a  mother  planning 
the  destruction  of  her  son,  double- 
dyed  villain  though  he  be  !  Re- 
solve what  ye  will,  but  do  it 
without  me.  I  neither  meddle  nor 
mell  with  such  dangerous  work  as 
this ! ' 

" '  Go  then,'  said  Joshua,  '  since 
thou  art  so  faint-hearted;  but  re- 
member to  keep  silence  as  to  what 
thou  hast  heard.' 

"'Trust  me  for  that!'  replied 
Levi.  '  Not  for  all  the  gold  of 
Ophir  would  I  have  it  known  that 
I  had  been  present  at  such  a  coun- 
cil as  this.  I  shall  not  sleep  for  a 
month  to  come  without  dreaming  of 
murder  and  the  shambles  ! ' 

"  '  Go  thy  way,'  said  Joshua,  as 
Levi,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of 
his  friends,  left  the  apartment — 'Go 
thy  way  for  a  weak  but  well-mean- 
ing child  of  Issachar,  apt  to  carry 
burdens,  but  without  one  spark  of 
the  noble  spirit  that  glowed  within 
our  fathers  of  old !  Miriam,  my 
sister,  for  whom  my  soul  is  sad, 
say — how  wilt  thou  accomplish 
this  ? ' 

"  '  I  will  see  him  once  more,'  re- 
plied Miriam.  '  I  will  speak  with 
him  yet  again  as  a  mother,  and  I 
will  strengthen  him  for  what  he 
must  and  shall  do  if  he  would  not 
have  my  curse  upon'  his  head. 
Wicked  as  he  hath  been,  and  cruel 
to  others,  he  hath  never  openly 
rebelled  against  me,  nor  will  he, 
I  think,  disobey  me  now,  when  he 
knows  that  his  life  is  forfeited. 
Death  is  very  terrible,  but  more  ter- 
rible are  the  judgment,  the  shame, 
and  the  scaffold ;  and  if  he  be  per- 
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suaded  that  lie  cannot  escape  from 
these,  he  will  die  in  the  darkness 
of  his  dungeon.  I  will  see  him, 
and  prepare  him  for  what  must  be. 
— Alas  that  such  woe  should  light 
upon  a  mother  in  Israel !  Two 
days  shall  he  have  for  repentance, 
if  he  can  yet  repent;  and  on  the 
third  my  messenger  shall  go  to  him, 
with  the  last  gift  of  his  despairing 
mother  !  So  shall  the  reproach  of 
his  sin  pass  over  us  as  the  flight  of 
the  destroying  angel  passed  over 
the  dwellings  of  Israel,  when  they 
were  yet  sojourners  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.' 

! '  0  Miriam  ! '  cried  Joshua — 
'  woman,  who  art  so  sorely  tried  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction — worthy 
art  thou  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
sister  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron ! 
But  this  messenger  thou  hast  spoken 
of — canst  thou  put  thy  faith  in 
him?' 

"'  Judge  for  thyself/  said  Mir- 
iam. '  Stand  forth,  Reuben — old 
servant  of  my  husband's  house ! 
Thou  hast  heard  the  words  that 
have  been  spoken — art  thou  ready 
to  do  this  thing  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  heard,  and  I  am  ready  ! ' 
replied  Reuben,  a  broad-shoulder- 
ed, beetle-browed,  black-bearded 
Hebrew. 

'  *  And  thou  wilt  not  shrink  from 
its  accomplishment  ? ' 

" '  Not  I— I  swear  by  the  altar 
and  the  incense  ! ' 

" '  Enough ! '  said  Joshua.  '  Now, 
brethren,  let  us  to  our  homes,  and 
pray  for  the  peace  of  Israel.  Miriam 
— my  sister !  I  cannot  bid  thee  be 
of  good  cheer,  for  thou  art  as  one 
that  walketh  among  the  tombs  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  the 
shadows  of  the  night  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  may  the  light  which  is 
from  Zion  be  thy  comfort ! ' 

"  So  terminated  this  strange  con- 
clave of  the  Jews." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  listened 
to  Mr  Hartley's  narrative  with  the 
deepest  attention  and  interest,  re- 
vealing as  it  did  a  phase  of  social 
existence  perfectly  new  to  me,  and 
which  bore  so  little  resemblance  to 
the  usages  of  our  modern  times. 


But  the  extreme  circumstantiality 
of  the  story  struck  me  as  remark- 
able. 

"  Pardon  the  interruption,  Mr 
Hartley/'  said  I ;  "  but  may  I  ask 
how  you  came  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  those  particulars,  which 
could  only  be  communicated  by  a 
witness  of  the  scene  1 " 

"  True,  my  dear  sir.  And  not 
only  were  those  particulars  com- 
municated, in  the  first  instance, 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  they  were 
written  down,  and  are  contained  in 
a  document  in  my  possession.  Its 
extraordinary  character  has  impress- 
ed it  deeply  on  my  memory ;  and 
you  will  hardly  doubt  of  its  accu- 
racy when  I  tell  you  that  Reuben, 
the  servant  of  Miriam,  was  the  per- 
son from  whom  we  purchased  the 
information.  Our  agents  traced  him 
to  Germany,  whither  he  had  gone  im- 
mediately after  Speedwell's  death  ; 
and  when  thoroughly  assured  that 
his  disclosure  would  not  be  used  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  party,  he  ac- 
cepted our  terms,  and  gave  us  the 
information  we  desired.  We  have 
many  strange  documents  in  our 
archives  relating  to  transactions  in 
private  life ;  but  none,  I  can  assure 
you,  more  interesting  or  startling 
than  this." 

"  It  is  indeed,  as  you  say,  a  nar- 
rative of  absorbing  interest.  Pray 
proceed,  Mr  Hartley." 

"  One  important  chapter  in  this 
terrible  romance,  for  such  I  may 
truly  call  it,"  continued  Mr  Hart- 
ley, "  is  wanting.  No  one  knows, 
or  ever  can  know,  what  took  place 
at  the  interview  between  the  fanatic 
mother  and  her  guilty  and  miser- 
able son.  Not  one  word  regarding 
it  did  she  breathe  to  Reuben  ;  but 
when  she  returned  from  the  prison, 
after  having  been  there  for  upwards 
of  two  hours,  her  face  was  ghastly 
white,  and  she  trembled  in  every 
limb. 

"  '  I  have  seen  him,  Reuben/  she 
said — '  seen  him  for  the  last  time  ! 

0  child  of  my  sorrow,  well  might 

1  have  called  thee  Benoni,  for  in 
anguish  wert  thou  brought  forth, 
and  in  misery  hath  thy  mother  left 
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thee !  But  all  will  soon  be  over. 
I  go  to  my  chamber  to  mourn  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and  on  the 
third  day  thou,  Reuben,  must  get 
thee  to  the  prison.  All  is  prepared. 
The  men  will  let  thee  in  without 
hindrance — thy  hand  shall  give  him 
the  fatal  draught — and  thy  face  is 
the  last  he  shall  behold  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Meanwhile,  take  this 
gold  and  make  thee  ready ;  for  thou 
must  pass  into  a  far  country  and 
abide  there,  until  the  memory  of 
this  thing  hath  gone  by/ 

"  On  the  day  appointed,  Reuben, 
having  received  his  last  instructions, 
repaired  to  the  prison.  As  Miriam 
had  predicted,  no  restriction  was 
placed  upon  his  interview,  and  he 
was  left  alone  with  Speedwell  in 
his  cell. 

"  A  fearful  change  had  come  over 
the  wretched  being.  So  long  as 
he  believed  that  there  was  nothing 
against  him  but  a  charge  of  forgery, 
the  penalty  of  which  he  might 
evade  by  betraying  his  accomplices, 
he  had  been  reckless  and  defiant ; 
but  now  that  he  stood  accused  of 
a  far  more  atrocious  crime,  and  felt 
that  every  avenue  of  escape  was 
closed,  he  became  a  prey  to  the 
most  abject  terror.  As  Reuben  en- 
tered, he  started  with  a  kind  of 
suppressed  shriek  from  the  pallet 
on  which  he  had  been  grovelling, 
the  cold  sweat  standing  on  his 
brow,  and  his  eyes  dilated  into  a 
stare  of  horror ;  and  so,  for  a  min- 
ute's space,  these  two  men — the 
messenger  of  death,  and  the  wretch 
whose  hours  were  numbered — con- 
fronted each  other  in  silence. 

"  Reuben  spoke  first. 

"  '  I  come  from  thy  mother,  Jo- 
seph ! ' 

"  '  Ay — from  my  mother ! '  gasp- 
ed Speedwell.  '  But  it  is  early  yet, 
Reuben — early  yet !  See — the  sun 
is  still  high  in  the  heavens  !  O  God 
— it  cannot  be  that  this  is  the  hour 
appointed  me  to  die  ! ' 

" '  I  have  not  hastened  in  my 
coming,  Joseph/  replied  the  other. 
'  A  weight  was  on  my  feet,  and  my 
knees  failed  me  on  the  way,  for  my 
heart  bleeds  within  me,  son  of  my 


old  master,  when  I  think  of  the 
days  that  are  gone  by,  and  the  time 
when  you  were  a  little  child.  Jo- 
seph— thou  knowest  what  brings 
me  here  ^ ' 

"  Speedwell  gnashed  his  teeth. 

"  '  Man  !  I  know  your  purpose. 
That  she-wolf  who  calls  me  her  son 
has  sent  you  to  take  my  life  before 
the  law  has  declared  it  forfeit.  Why, 
the  very  beasts  of  the  desert  have 
stronger  affections  than  she  has,  for 
they  will  fight  to  the  death  for  their 
young  !  In  a  moment  of  weakness 
and  despair  I  swore  to  obey  the  com- 
mandment that  she  laid  upon  me. 
Idiot  that  I  was  !  For  if  there  is  a 
hell,  as  the  rabbis  say,  no  mother's 
curse  can  sink  me  deeper  into  per- 
dition ;  and  if  there  be  none,  then 
curses  are  but  as  idle  wind,  and 
those  who  fear  them  are  the  fools 
of  their  own  imagination.' 

"  '  Blaspheme  not ! '  said  Reuben, 
sternly.  *  That  there  is  a  hell  thou 
knowest,  for  its  fires  are  burning 
already  in  thy  bosom.  Moreover, 
of  this  be  sure,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  doom  awarded  thee  for  the 
sins  committed  in  the  flesh,  that 
which  awaits  the  child  who  has 
sworn  unto  his  mother  and  broke 
his  oath,  and  who  goes  down  into 
the  grave  with  her  curse  upon  his 
head,  is  tenfold  more  terrible  than 
the  other.  Blame  not  the  mother 
that  bore  thee,  because  she  seeks  to 
rescue  thee  from  shame ;  but  sub- 
mit thou  to  that  from  which  there 
is  no  way  to  escape,  nor  incur  a 
heavier  condemnation/ 

"  *  But  Reuben — Reuben — I  was 
mad  when  I  took  that  oath.  I  tell 
you  that  I  knew  not  what  I  was 
doing.  Why  should  I  throw  away 
my  life  while  there  is  yet  a  chance 
that  it  may  be  saved  1  Look,  man, 
the  evidence  may  break  down.  The 
body  was  buried  long  enough  to  let 
the  poison — if  there  was  any,  for  I 
admit  nothing,  Reuben ;  no,  no,  I 
am  too  cunning  for  that !— disap- 
pear ;  and  doctors,  you  know,  will 
differ  in  opinion,  and  will  swear 
that  black  is  white,  if  by  so  doing 
they  can  discredit  a  rival.  An  excel- 
lent chance,  Reuben — an  excellent 
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chance  !  Come  now,  be  reasonable 
for  once,  and  admit  that  the  chance 
is  excellent  ! ' 

"  *  Vain  and  miserable  delusion  ! ' 
said  the  other.  *  Do  thou  hear  me, 
Joseph,  and  mark  me  well,  for  I 
speak  the  words  of  forethought  and 
deliberate  counsel  which  the  wise 
have  held  upon  this  matter.  The 
meshes  of  the  law  are  drawn  round 
thee  so  close,  that,  save  by  a  miracle, 
thou  canst  not  escape  ;  and  if  that 
miracle  were  wrought  in  thy  behalf, 
still  would  thy  end  be  worse  than 
if  thou  wert  delivered  over  to  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.  Even  if 
the  judge  were  to  send  thee  from 
the  bar,  the  people  would  take  ven- 
geance into  their  own  hands,  and 
tear  thee  limb  from  limb/ 

"  *  And  is  there  no  way,  Reuben 
— no  other  way  of  escape '?  It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  die  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  to  go  one  knows  not 
where  ! ; 

"  '  There  is  no  escape,  Joseph, 
save  from  open  shame.  The  penalty 
of  death  thou  canst  not  evade  j  but 
do  as  thou  hast  sworn  to  thy  mother, 
and  thou  art  straightway  free  from 
the  dungeon,  the  judgment,  and  the 
scaffold.  My  say  is  over.  Here  is 
what  Miriam  sends  thee.  Use  it  or 
not  as  thou  wilt — I  have  fulfilled 
my  mission.' 

* '  Nay,  Reuben,  nay  !  Stay  but 
a  little  longer,  Reuben — it  is  so 
horrible  to  be  left  alone !  I  have 
seen  them,  Reuben — seen  them  last 
night !  One — two — three — all  of 
them  long  ago  in  their  graves ! 
They  bent  over  me  in  the  dark, 
and  though  I  could  not  see  the 
wall  opposite  me  for  the  utter  black- 
ness, yet  I  beheld  their  faces,  pale 
and  livid,  and  their  glazed  eyeballs  ! 


O  horror  ! — the  blood  froze  within 
my  veins !  See  how  my  hand 
trembles  ;  that  hand  which  used 
to  be  so  steady  !  Why  should  men 
be  buried,  if  their  spectres  can  walk 
abroad  1  Ah — I  see  it  now  !  Those 
devils  of  doctors  have  had  them  up, 
and  let  in  the  light  of  day  to  the 
dark  secrets  of  the  grave  !  Don't 
leave  me,  Reuben — I  cannot  bear 
to  be  alone  ! ' 

"  '  Have  you  seen  this,'  replied 
Reuben,  '  and  know  not  what  it 
signifies  1  I  am  an  unlettered  man, 
but  I  have  heard  our  rabbis  say, 
that  to  none  do  the  dead  appear 
save  to  those  for  whom  the  wind- 
ing-sheet is  prepared.  On  the  night 
before  King  Saul  fell  on  Mount 
Gilboa,  he  beheld  the  form  of  Sa- 
muel the  prophet  rising  from  the 
earth,  and  knew  that  awful  messen- 
ger had  quitted  his  rest  to  warn 
him  that  his  hour  was  at  hand. 
Since,  then,  thou  hast  looked  on 
the  faces  which  none  can  behold 
and  live,  hesitate  no  longer,  but 
strengthen  thyself ;  be  resolute,  and 
play  the  man  !  See — I  will  turn 
my  head  away !  Speak  not  until 
thou  hast  swallowed  the  potion/ 

"  An  awful  silence  ensued,  broken 
only  by  the  convulsive  breathing  of 
Speedwell. 

"  At  length  the  empty  phial 
dropped  upon  the  floor. 

"  '  Is  it  done  1 '  said  Reuben. 

"  '  It  is  done  ! '  gasped  Speed- 
well ;  and  he  fell  backwards  on  his 
pallet. 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  thisr 
Reuben  quitted  the  prison.  When 
the  warder  made  his  evening  rounds, 
Speedwell  was  found  speechless  and 
expiring  in  his  cell." 

So  ended  Mr  Hartley's  narrative* 


CHAPTER  LXII. — AND  LAST. 


I  am  sure  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  election  in  which  my 
friends  Carlton  and  Lumley  were 
chiefly  interested,  would  be  abso- 
lutely superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  say 


that  they  fought  the  battle,  as  they 
deemed  it,  of  the  constitution  very 
gallantly,  and  that  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  entire  success.  Sir 
Godfrey  Norton  was  beaten  by  an 
immense  majority;  and  the  gentle- 
man of  doubtful  principles  found 
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his  chance  so  desperate  that  he  did 
not  even  venture  to  the  poll.  So 
the  ceremony  of  chairing  was  per- 
formed with  the  usual  uproar  and 
jubilation,  the  days  of  feasting  went 
by,  and  by  degrees  we  all  returned 
to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquil- 
lity. I  suspect  that  Amy,  despite 
her  newly-formed  political  enthusi- 
asm, was  very  glad  when  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contest  left  George  at 
liberty  to  renew  his  attentions;  for 
during  the  campaign,  which  lasted 
for  nearly  six  weeks,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  had  been  whisked  about, 
like  one  of  Ariosto's  Paladins,  who 
are  compelled  to  do  duty  in  any 
part  of  tfye  world  to  which  the  poet 
may  be  pleased  to  despatch  them, 
and  are  mounted  indiscriminately 
on  hippogriffs  or  the  shoulders  of 
volatile  demons.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances love-making  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  that  a  large  amount 
of  tender  arrears  had  accumulated. 
My  case  was  not  so  bad,  yet  still 
I  was  a  considerable  defaulter. 

Now  it  occurred  to  us  both  that 
the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  dis- 
charge in  full  was  to  expedite  our 
marriages;  and  as  there  was  now 
no  obstacle,  we  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing an  arrangement  whereby  the 
double  ceremonies  were  to  take 
place  on  the  same  day,  and  at  Wil- 
bury  Church.  To  this  proposition 
Mr  Beaton  did  not  object — on  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  rather  relieved 
by  the  thought  that  his  presence 
could  be  dispensed  with  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

"  Atweel,  Mr  Norman,  ye  are 
better  without  him,  the  stiff  auld 
stirk  that  he  is  ! "  remarked  Davie 
Osett;  "  but  it's  an  unnatural  thing 
for  a  man  that's  no  a  cripple  to  be 
absent  from  his  daughter's  wedding. 
But  what's  this  I  hear  about  buy- 
ing a  property?  Is  it  true  that 
you  have  become  a  laird  ?" 

"  Even  so,  Davie.  Mr  Shear- 
away  has  purchased  for  me  Glen- 
voil,  a  very  beautiful  estate  in  the 
West  Highlands — just  the  kind  of 
possession  upon  which  I  had  set  my 
heart." 

"  Long  my  you  enjoy  it,  Mr  Nor- 


man; but  I  had  far  rather  have 
seen  you  settled  somewhere  on  the 
Border." 

"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste, 
Davie;  and  you  know  that  by  birth 
I  am  half  a  Highlander.  But  wait 
till  you  see  Glenvoil,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  admire  it.  A  splendid 
sporting  country,  both  for  fishing 
and  shooting;  though,  to  be  sure, 
there  are  not  many  pheasants  to 
tempt  poachers  into  the  planta- 
tions." 

"  Nor  railroads  either,  Mr  Nor- 
man— Aha,  I  think  I  hae  ye  there !" 

"  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  spend  part  of  my 
days  undisturbed  by  the  screech  of 
that  eternal  locomotive;  and  I  trust 
it  may  be  some  time  before  your 

Erofessional  services  are  required  to 
ly  out  a  line  through  my  property." 
"  Dinna  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mr 
Norman.  If  the  Glenmutchkin  Rail- 
way should  be  made,  you  will  may- 
be have  a  branch  of  it  at  your  door." 
"  I  dare  not,  in  this  speculative 
age,  commit  myself  by  a  direct  pro- 
phecy to  the  contrary.     But,  Davie, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  am  very 
anxious  about.     My  dear  old  nurse, 
your  aunt  Eppie — do  you  think  she 
could  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
Birkenshaws,  arid  take  up  her  habi- 
tation with  us  ]" 

"Will  she  nol"  replied  Davie; 
"  just  try  her,  and  I  am  sair  mis- 
taken if,  auld  as  she  is,  she  wadna 
hirple  after  you  from  Dan  even  un- 
to Beersheba.  I  warn  ye,  though, 
that  she  has  become  a  wee  thought 
cantankerous,  and  kittle  to  drive — • 
at  least  my  father  and  her  whiles 

fet  thegether  by  the  lugs  about  the 
octrine  o'  predestination;  and,  my 
word,  auntie  Eppie  has  the  best  o't ! 
She  dings  the  gudeman  deaf  wi' 
screeds  out  of  Boston's  Fourfold 
State,  for  she  has  that  at  her  fingers' 
ends;  and  flytes  at  him  as  if  he  were 
in  the  deistical  line,  instead  of  being 
a  ruling  elder  of  the  Kirk ! " 

"  If  she  will  agree  to  come  to  us, 
I  think  there  is  little  fear  of  our 
engaging  in  any  such  knotty  dis- 
putes. And  you,  Davie ;  do  you 
mean  to  continue  in  England  1 " 
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"  Troth,  no !  I  have  got  the  offer 
of  a  situation  as  resident  engineer 
in  the  north;  and  I'll  e'en  finish 
my  business  here,  and  gae  back  to 
the  land  of  my  nativity.  England's 
a  grand  country,  and  I  like  the  Eng- 
lish weel.  They  are  no  half  sae 
dour  as  the  Scots,  and  a  hantle 
richer — but  hame's  aye  hame ;  and 
I  like  to  hear  the  braid  sound  of 
my  mother  tongue.  Besides,  be- 
tween you  and  me,  our  folk  are 
rather  behind-hand,  and  need  red- 
ding up ;  and  they  will  no  be  the 
waur  of  having  twa  or  three  chields 
among  them  that  have  picked  up 
experience  elsewhere." 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  patriot, 
Davie  !  Too  many  of  our  country- 
men, after  they  go  south,  affect  to 
despise  old  Scotland,  and  try  to 
sink  their  nationality." 

"  De'il  pyke  out  their  e'en  for  a  par- 
cel of  misbegotten  loons!"  replied 
Osett.  "  There's  no  an  honest  Eng- 
lishman but  wad  despise  them  for 
their  dirty  meanness.  Weel — it's 
a  queer  world !  Here  are  you  and 
I  jogging  back  to  where  we  came 
frae,  as  cannily  as  if  we  had  never 
left  it." 

"  A  little  more  patriarchally,  how- 
ever," I  said.  "  I  suppose,  Davie, 
when  you  are  fairly  settled  in  your 
new  situation,  you  will  not  be  quite 
oblivious  of  Selkirk1?" 

"  You  may  rely  upon  that,  Mr 
Norman  !  Jean  Leslie  is  not  the 
sort  of  lass  that  a  man  can  find  ilka 
day  at  the  market." 

Mr  Poins,  to  whom  I  had  in- 
trusted the  necessary  business  ar- 
rangements, undertook  to  make 
everything  square  with  Mr  Beaton, 
and  succeeded  entirely  to  my  satis- 
faction. Indeed  an  event  that  took 
place  about  this  time  effected  a  great 
change  in  the  feelings  and  even  the 
prospects  of  the  fallen  merchant. 
Dobigging  was  brought  to  trial  for 
the  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, the  evidence  showing 
quite  clearly  that  he  alone  was  the 
deviser  of  the  fraud.  The  mon- 
strous calumny  raised  against  Mr 
Beaton  was  shown  to  be  without 
any  foundation ;  and  the  first  men 


in  the  City,  with  that  frank  gene- 
rosity which  really  belongs  to  their 
class,  though  they  seldom  receive 
full  credit  for  it,  came  forward  with 
most  liberal  offers  of  assistance.  Of 
these  Mr  Beaton  declined  to  avail 
himself,  though  he  regarded  them 
as  a  high  tribute  to  his  honesty  of 
purpose  and  the  integrity  of  his 
character.  In  some  walks  of  life, 
repeated  failure  acts  rather  as  a 
stimulus  than  otherwise  to  increas- 
ed exertion ;  but  in  trade  and  com- 
merce the  case  is  different.  Credit 
is  like  personal  virtue.  Once  for- 
feited, the  stigma  remains — not  en- 
tirely to  be  obliterated  by  any  sub- 
sequent course  of  good  conduct. 
Doubtless  Mr  Beaton  felt  that,  how- 
ever successful  his  career  might 
prove  if  he  were  to  tarry  in  London, 
he  would  still  be  pointed  at  as  the 
merchant  who  had  failed  on  'Change; 
and  his  nature  was  too  sensitive  to 
brook  the  humiliation  of  dwelling  in 
the  scene  of  his  dishonour.  There- 
fore I  was  not  surprised  when  I 
learned  through  Mr  Poins  that  he 
had  accepted  the  situation  of  man- 
ager of  a  bank  in  one  of  our  most 
distant  but  rising  colonies — an  offer 
which  had  been  made  to  him  on 
account  of  his  well-known  business 
ability  and  vast  commercial  experi- 
ence. At  the  same  time  I  received 
a  message  requesting  me  to  wait 
upon  him. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  house,  I 
found  his  favourite  valet  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  arrangement  of  pack- 
ages, which  seemed  to  be  ominous 
of  speedy  departure.  The  faithful 
fellow  met  my  look  of  interrogation 
with  a  miserable  attempt  at  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  it  is  quite 
true.  Master  is  going  away,  far 
over  the  seas,  and  God  knows  if  he 
will  ever  come  back.  "He  only  told 
me  of  it  yesterday  ;  and  here  am  I 
preparing  all  his  things  for  that  long 
voyage — more  than  half  round  the 
world,  they  say — and  little  time  for 
doing  it,  because  he  sails  on  Tues- 
day next." 

"  What !  so  soon  ! "  cried  I,  in 
amazement. 

"  Not  a  day  later,  sir.     It  seems 
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very  strange,  and  quite  like  a  dream 
to  me,  but  so  it  is.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  he  will  not  let  me  go 
with  him.  I  know  he  will  never  be 
able  to  get  on  without  me  ;  for  al- 
though he  is  a  very  clever  man,  he 
has  not  the  least  idea  of  looking 
after  his  clothes ;  and  what  he  is  to 
do  on  board  ship  without  some  one 
to  help  him,  I  really  cannot  think. 
I  never  thought  to  have  parted  from 
him,  sir,  for  he  has  been  the  best 
and  kindest  of  masters  to  me  ;  but 
I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  look  after  them 
but  myself." 

"Then  it  is  your  duty,"  said  I, 
"to  remain  with  them  at  all  hazards. 
Shall  I  find  Mr  Beaton  in  his 
study  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  he  expects 
you/' 

I  entered  the  room.  It  was  al- 
ready dismantled,  and  little  re- 
mained beyond  a  few  books  and 
papers  scattered  on  the  floor.  Mr 
Beaton  was  tying  up  some  letters, 
and  destroying  others. 

"  So,  Sinclair  ! "  he  said,  in  a 
more  friendly  tone  than  he  had  ever 
yet  used  towards  me ,  "  you  come 
to  bid  me  good-by.  I  hate  leave- 
taking  in  general ;  but  it  would 
have  been  scarcely  decorous  for  me 
to  have  walked  away  without  shak- 
ing hands  with  my  son-in-law 
that  is  to  be.  Poins  has  told  me 
all  about  the  settlements  and  so 
forth,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied.  You 
have  acted  very  handsomely,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  your  means  ; 
and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 
help  you..  Perhaps  the  day  may 
come  yet — but  it  is  useless  talking 
of  contingencies.  So  you  have 
bought  an  estate  in  Scotland  1  Well 
— I  am  pleased  that  Mary  is  to  be 
settled  there — far  better  than  if  she 
had  remained  in  London." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  learn  that  you 
intent  to  depart  so  soon " 

"  No,  no — don't  say  that  you  are 
at  all  sorry,  Sinclair  !  That's  sheer 
hypocrisy,  though  I  suppose  you 
merely  use  the  ordinary  words  of 
style.  I  doubt  not  you  are  very 
glad  to  be  rid  of  me  ;  and  the  feel- 


ing is  quite  natural,  for  a  bankrupt 
father-in-law  is  by  no  means  a  credit- 
able connection.  Pray  now,  don't 
pursue  the  subject  further.  I  am 
going,  as  you  may  have  heard,  to 
transfer  myself  to  the  new  world — 
to  Australia  —  where  the  people 
won't  care  much  what  men  may 
say  about  me  in  Lombard  Street.  I 
require  a  fresh  place  to  start  in,  and 
I  like  the  prospect.  You  abandon 
all  idea  of  engaging  in  business,  I 
suppose  ?  That,  now,  is  a  thing  I 
cannot  understand ;  for  I  have  been 
a  working-man  all  my  life,  and 
sooner  than  bury  myself  in  the 
country  I  would  become  a  clerk  in 
a  counting-house.  But  I  doubt  not 
you  will  make  an  admirable  country 
gentleman — kill  your  own  mutton, 
shoot  your  own  grouse,  attend  road- 
meetings,  if  there  happen  to  be  any 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  be 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  you  to  be  so." 

What  could  I  'reply  to  such  a 
tirade  as  this  1  Mr  Beaton,  when 
sprightly,  as  he  intended  to  be  just 
now,  was  more  perplexing  than  in 
his  most  caustic  humour.  So  I 
contented  myself  with  bowing  an 
acknowledgment. 

"  Let  me  see — have  I  anything 
more  to  say  to  you  ?"  continued  Mr 
Beaton.  "  O  yes  !  I  find  that  I  am 
entitled  to  dispose  of  my  library  as 
I  please  ;  so  I  have  ordered  the 
books  to  be  packed  up,  and  for- 
warded to  your  address  in  Scotland. 
There  are,  I  believe,  some  good 
editions  of  the  classics,  but  I  really 
know  little  about  such  matters. 
Also  some  old  family-plate  with  the 
Beaton  crest — the  new  things  have 
been  sent  to  the  hammer — which  I 
wish  to  leave  with  Mary.  That's 
all  I  can  do  for  you  in  the  mean 
time.  Now  farewell.  I  am  to  see 
Mary  this  afternoon — better  for  us 
both  to  get  the  parting  over  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
kind  to  her,  Sinclair ;  and  she  de- 
serves it.  I  cannot  be  at  your 
wedding,  but  the  party  will  be  none 
the  less  merry  on  account  of  my 
absence.  Farewell !  and  at  parting 
let  me  give  you  one  serious  piece 
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of  advice  :  ISTever,  as  you  wish  to 
thrive,  let  my  sister  Walton  cross 
the  threshold  of  your  door." 

That  was  my  last  interview  with 
Mr  Beaton  ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  I  went  home,  that  it 
really  was  in  some  sort  a  blessing 
that  he  was  about  to  take  his  de- 
parture. It  was  clear  that  he  and 
I  could  never  pull  together ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  was  just  as 
well  that  the  ocean  should  be 
placed  between  us.  His  parting 
with  Mary  partook  much  more  of 
the  pathetic.  I  asked  no  questions 
regarding  it ;  but  from  what  she 
told  me  I  could  gather  that  he  had 
expressed  deep  sorrow  for  his 
neglect  of  her  mother,  and  that  he 
was  much  moved  as  he  kissed  and 
gave  her  his  blessing. 

"  So  old  Hurlothrumbo  is  fairly 
out  of  the  way  1 "  said  Carlton,  about 
a  week  afterwards.  "  Perhaps  it  is 
a  shame  to  say  so,  but  that  circum- 
stance operates  upon  me  as  a  sen- 
sible relief.  The  old  cynic  philoso- 
pher, at  the  wedding-feast  of  Lycius, 
would  scarce  have  been  a  grimmer 
guest.  But  who  is  to  give  away 
the  bride  ?  It  would  be  against  all 
rule  for  Colonel  Stanhope  to  dis- 
pose of  both  the  ladies." 

"  That  is  already  provided'  for, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Windermere,  who  insists  upon  per- 
forming the  office.  Lady  Winder- 
mere  has  added  to  the  obligation 
by  presenting  Mary  with  a  most 
elegant  parure." 

"That  is  as  it  should  be.  You 
may  have  Frank  Stanhope  for  your 
groomsman  if  you  please.  I  have 
already  selected  Lumley." 

"  Not  on  account  of  his  matri- 
monial propensities  1 " 

"  0,  you  had  best  not  attempt  to 
be  satirical  on  that  subject ! "  re- 
plied Carlton.  "  All  the  while  that 
Lumley  was  regarding  us  with  that 
pitiful  romance  about  his  disap- 
pointments and  blighted  affections, 
I  was  saying  to  myself  that  a  gentle- 
man of  such  strong  susceptibility 
was  as  certain  ere  long  to  be  mar- 
ried as  a  thrush  is  to  be  caught 
in  a  net  among  the  strawberries. 


And  so  it  has  turned  out.  In  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations  through 
the  county,  Lumley  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lady  Julia  Goring, 
second  daughter  of  the  Marquess  of 
Leominster,  a  splendid  brunette, 
whose  accomplishments  are  not  in- 
ferior to  her  personal  charms.  She 
is  an  admirable  musician,  sings 
divinely,  can  ride  up  to  the  hounds, 
doats  upon  Dante,  and  is  withal  as 
witty  and  pungent  as  Beatrice  — 
of  course  I  refer  to  Shakespeare's 
creation,  not  to  the  melancholy 
mistress  of  the  Florentine.  Well, 
sir ;  the  result  is  that  she  has 
fairly  captivated  our  Signor  Bene- 
dict, who  is  now  most  furiously  in 
love  ;  and  under  the  circumstances 
I  thought  it  but  common  charity  to 
let  him  be  present  at  the  rehearsal 
of  a  ceremony,  in  which  he  soon 
will  have  to  bear  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part." 

"  Bravo  ! "  cried  I.  "  Every  true 
friend  of  Lumley 's  must  rejoice  to 
hear  that  the  spell  is  broken.  But 
I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  Frank 
Stanhope's  good  offices.  Another 
person  has  a  better  claim  to  stand 
by  me  on  such  an  occasion." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Carlton. 

"  Even  my  foster-brother,  David 
Osett." 

"  What !  that  great  rough  Scotch 
surveyor?  Upon  my  word,  Sinclair, 
you  must  reconsider  this !  Why, 
he  would  be  altogether  out  of  place 
in  such  an  assemblage." 

"  I  have  considered  the  matter, 
Carlton,  and  I  shall  adhere  to  my 
purpose.  When  I  was  a  helpless 
orphan,  his  near  relative  nourished 
and  sustained  me.  The  years  of 
my  early  boyhood  were  spent  be- 
rieath  the  shelter  of  his  father's 
roof.  That  rough  man,  as  you 
term  him,  was  my  first  companion ; 
and  since  then  he  has  stood  by  me 
in  every  turn  of  fortune  with  a 
devotion  that  I  never  can  repay. 
Shall  I  forget  all  this ;  and,  be- 
cause his  speech  sounds  uncouth  to 
English  ears,  and  his  mariner  lacks 
the  degree  of  refinement  that  finds 
favour  in  the  drawing-room,  shall 
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I  turn  my  back  upon  him  on  the 
day  that  is  to  render  me  happy,  and 
banish  from  my  side  the  man  I 
would  have  summoned  there  in  the 
hour  of  difficulty  or  danger  ?  No, 
Carlton  !  There  are  ties  so  strong 
that  no  conventionalities  can  un- 
loose them.  I  would  despise  my- 
self, and  all  good  men  ought  to  de- 
spise me,  if,  from  any  such  wretched 
considerations,  I  were  to  cast  a 
slight  upon  him." 

"  Nay,  when  you  place  the  matter 
in  such  a  light,"  said  Carlton,  "I 
cannot  gainsay  you.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  something  in  usage;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  incongruity  in  coupling  Lumley 
with  your  friend,  considering  the 
very  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
first  acquaintance.  All  you  have 
said  is  strictly  correct  and  proper, 
and  would  secure  the  acquiescence 
of  every  one  acquainted  with  your 
personal  history;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible in  such  a  case  to  make  general 
explanations.  May  I  ask  if  you 
have  informed  Mr  Osett  of  your 
intention  1" 

"  Not  yet.  But  I  certainly  shall 
do  so." 

"  By  all  means,  since  you  feel  so 
strongly.  But  from  the  scanty  op- 
portunities I  have  had  of  observing 
him,  it  strikes  me  that  he  is  a  per- 
son by  no  means  destitute  of  dis- 
cretion, and  perhaps  his  view  may 
prove  to  be  a  little  more  practical 
than  your  own." 

Carlton  was  right ;  for  Davie  met 
the  proposal  with  a  decided  ne- 
gative. 

"  Hoots — nonsense,  Mr  Norman ! " 
he  said.  "  It's  very  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  me  ;  but  it's  no  my  place  to 
be  thrusting  mysel'  foward  among 
the  gentles  and  grandees  at  sic  a  time. 
A  bonny  figure  I  wad  cut  returning 
thanks  for  the  health  of  the  brides- 
maids, and  a  sair  skirling  there  wad 
be  if  I  tried  to  kiss  them,  according 
to  wont  and  privilege.  There's  a 
fitness  to  be  observed  in  a'  things — 
nae  man  kens  that  better  than  I  do 
— and  you'll  no  catch  me  putting 
mysel'  in  the  way  to  be  gecked  at, 
or  making  you  ashamed  by  my 


hamely  manners.  I  ken  my  ain 
place.  A  cart-horse  is  no  for  a 
curricle  ;  sae  ye  maun  just  think 
nae  mair  about  it.  I'll  be  there 
though,  gin  you'll  let  me,  to  see 
the  wedding  ;  but  fient  a  bit  o'  me 
will  cock  mysel'  up  amang  earls  and 
colonels,  and  the  like." 

As  Osett  was  inflexible  in  his 
resolution,  not  a  little  to  the  con- 
tentment of  Carlton,  it  was  agreed 
that  Frank  Stanhope  should  officiate 
as  my  supporter. 

At  length  the  eventful  morn  ar- 
rived; and  in  the  little  church  at 
Wilbury  good  old  Dr  Wayles  so- 
lemnised our  union.  Mary  Beaton 
gave  me  her  hand ;  and  the  fondest 
wish  and  aspiration  of  my  heart  was 
realised. 

Since  then  years  have  gone  by, 
and  we  are  still  in  that  Highland 
home  which  we  regard  as  a  para- 
dise, and  voices  of  children  in  the 
hall  make  the  place  more  cheer- 
ful than  before.  Sometimes  we  pay 
a  short  visit  to  our  friends  in  Eng- 
land— to  Lord  Lumley,  who  is  now 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  a  most  de- 
voted husband ;  and  to  the  Carltons, 
who  have  ever  held  a  first  place  in 
our  affections — but  we  are  always 
glad  to  return  to  the  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  lake.  We  have 
been  mercifully  dealt  with,  for  our 
sorrows  have  been  very  few;  and 
the  one  calamity,  that  threw  us 
into  mourning  was  so  wrapped  up 
in  mystery  that  the  shock  of  it  was 
sensibly  diminished.  The  vessel  in 
which  Mr  Beaton  sailed  for  Austra- 
lia never  reached  its  destination. 
No  traces  of  it  were  ever  seen. 
It  might  have  foundered  at  sea; 
it  might  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire  ;  it  might  have  been  cast  away 
on  the  savage  coast  of  Africa — all 
possible,  but  all  conjectural.  Phan- 
tom-like did  the  fated  ship,  and 
every  soul  on  board  of  her,  melt 
away  from  mortal  vision  in  the 
midst  of  the  illimitable  ocean. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told. 
Eppie  Osett  joyfully  accepted  my 
invitation,  and  was  installed  in 
comfortable  quarters  in  the  house; 
but  she  did  not  remain  there  long. 
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In  the  first  place,  a  desperate  feud 
arose  between  her  and  the  house- 
keeper touching  some  doctrinal 
point  which  I  never  could  be 
brought  to  understand  ;  and  as  the 
denominations  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belonged  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  identical,  the  small 
variation  of  tenets  became  magni- 
fied into  a  hideous  heresy.  In  the 
second  place,  Eppie  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  to  the  gamekeeper, 
a  colossal  fiery -whiskered  Celt, 
whose  principal  recreations  were 
playing  on  the  bagpipes  and  danc- 
ing strathspeys  in  the  kitchen — 
practices  which,  in  Eppie's  opinion, 
were  exceedingly  sinful,  worthy  of 
reprobation  in  this  world,  and  cer- 
tain to  receive  punishment  in  the 
next.  In  the  third  place,  she  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  interfere 
much  more  than  was  at  all  desirable 
in  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold, the  consequence  of  which  was 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  ser- 
vants. As  the  only  means  of  re- 
storing peace,  I  proposed  to  Eppie 
that  she  should  become  for  the 
future  the  occupant  of  the  lodge, 
where  she  might  rule  without  con- 
tradiction or  restraint,  and  develop 
the  mental  capacities  of  her  one 
help  and  subject,  a  young  Highland 
girl,  shy  as  a  ptarmigan  or  a  moun- 
tain kid,  and  declared  by  the  vil- 
lage schoolmistress  to  be  impreg- 
nable to  the  influences  of  civilisation. 
To  this  proposition  my  old  nurse 
readily  agreed,  and  the  peace  that 
followed  was  complete. 

Davie  Osett  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession  ;  and  having  by  industry 
arid  judicious  investments  amassed 
a  considerable  fortune,  has  built  for 
himself  a  villa  near  Kelso,  where  he 
keeps  a  hospitable  table,  presided 
over  by  the  ci-devant  Miss  Leslie, 
now  a  buxom  and  comely  matron. 
Having  paid  us  more  than  one  visit, 
he  has  got  over  his  prejudice  against 
the  Highlands,  but  still  insists  that 
a  railway,  with  a  station  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
would  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
property. 

Once   only    was   I    tempted  to 
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exchange  the  tranquil  mode  of  life 
which  I  had  voluntarily  embraced, 
for  a  more  active  and  stirring 
career.  On  the  eve  of  one  of  those 
political  changes  which  are  now  so 
common  that  we  look  for  them  as  for 
fluctuations  of  the  tide,  I  received 
a  letter  from  Lord  Windermere 
strongly  urging  me  to  go  into  Par- 
liament, and  assuring  me  that,  if  I 
would  agree  to  do  so,  my  return  for 
an  English  borough  would  be  se- 
cured. I  read  the  letter  attentively, 
and  then,  without  saying  a  word, 
handed  it  to  old  Mr  Shearaway, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
my  guest,  for  perusal.  The  experi- 
enced agent  conned  it  over  with  the 
utmost  deliberation. 

"What  think  you  of  that  pro- 
posal, Mr  Shearaway?"  said  I. 

"  It  matters  very  little  what  I 
think,  Norman.  In  an  affair  of  this 
sort  a  man  must  be  directed  by  his 
own  judgment." 

"  Doubtless ;  but  in  the  first 
instance  I  would  fain  have  the 
benefit  of  your  view." 

"  Well,  then,  Norman,  answer  me 
this  :  If  you  were  to  go  into  Par- 
liament, would  it  be  from  inclina- 
tion or  a  sense  of  duty1?" 

"Not  from  inclination, certainly," 
I  replied.  "I  have  no  ambition 
that  way.  My  experience  of  public 
life  leads  me  neither  to  covet  its 
honours  nor  to  court  its  responsi- 
bility." 

"  Then  do  you  just  remain  as  you 
are  !"  said  Shearaway.  "  Duty  has 
its  claims  upon  every  man,  but  it  is 
time  enough  to  obey  her  call  when 
she  presents  herself  at  your  door. 
If  you  were  asked  to  undertake  the 
representation  of  your  own  county, 
it  might  be  a  different  matter  ;  but 
to  enter  Parliament  as  nominee  for 
an  English  borough  is  just  to  fling 
yourself  into  the  swirl  of  politics 
without  rhyme  or  reason." 

"Thanks  for  your  candour,  my 
good  old  friend  !  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  we  shall  both  arrive  at 
the  same  conclusion ;  but  before 
returning  a  decisive  answer  to  Lord 
Windermere  I  must  take  an  hour 
for  reflection." 

o 
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I  went  to  our  little  garden  over- 
looking the  lake.  Mary  was  sitting 
in  her  bower  watching  the  children, 
who  were  playing  on  the  green.  It 
was  a  delicious  summer  evening. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  wrinkled  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  against 
the  glowing  sky  the  purple  moun- 
tains stood  out  in  bold  relief.  From 
the  neighbouring  wood  came  the 
doling  of  the  cushat,  and  the  roe- 
deer  glided  from  the  coppice. 

I  sate  down  beside  Mary,  and 
took  her  hand  in  mine. 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  here, 
Mary." 

"Ah,  yes — so  happy,  Norman  ! 
happier  than  we  could  have  been 
elsewhere." 

"  Then  you  feel  no  inclination  to 
make  a  change — no  desire  to  return 
to  the  gay  world  of  London  ?" 

"None  whatever.  But  why  do 
you  ask,  Norman  ?" 

"  Because  if  you  wish  for  it, 
dearest,  that  change  is  within  your 
power." 

"  0  Norman  !  surely  you  do  not 
purpose  to  leave  Glenvoil !" 

"  Not  unless  that  step  should 
meet  with  your  approbation,  Mary. 
Listen  to  me.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Windermere  assur- 
ing me  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 


Commons.  If  I  accept,  I  must,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  renounce  the 
country,  and  permanently  settle  in 
London.  What  would  you  have 
me  do?" 

Mary  paused  for  a  few  moments. 

"Norman,  my  husband!"  she 
said,  "  if  in  your  heart  you  feel  an 
impulse  towards  a  more  active  life, 
or  if  you  are  constrained  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  accept  the  offer,  and  let  no 
wish  or  inclination  of  mine  weigh 
for  a  moment  in  the  balance.  To 
quit  this  beloved  spot,  where  we 
have  lived  so  long  and  so  happily, 
would,  I  know,  be  a  sore  trial  to 
both  of  us ;  but  if  it  must  be  done, 
God  forbid  that  I  should  repine." 

"  Mary,  there  was  a  time  when 
you  would  gladly  have  seen  me 
engage  in  a  public  career  !" 

"  Ah,  Norman,  but  then  I  was 
neither  wife  nor  mother  ! " 

"  I  am  answered ! "  cried  I. 
"  Come  to  my  heart,  darling  ;  and 
of  this  be  sure,  that  no  ambition 
shall  tempt  me  to  forego  the  happi- 
ness I  possess,  or  bring  a  shade  of 
sorrow  to  your  cheek.  The  busy 
world  without  shall  not  involve  us 
in  its  cares,  or  ensnare  us  by  its 
temptations.  True  companion  and 
beloved  wife,  here  let  us  live  and 
die." 
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"  The  value  and  rank  of  every  art  is  in  proportion  to  the  mental  labour  employed  on  it,  or  the 
mental  pleasure  produced  by  it."— REYNOLDS,  iv.  Discourse. 


THESE  words  would  seein  to  have 
been  adopted  for  a  motto  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Academy  catalogue, 
both  as  implied  reproof  and  direct 
instruction  :  reproof  towards  that 
well-known  class  of  artists  who 
have  so  long  persisted  in  making 
their  pictures  a  mere  feat  of  physi- 
cal endurance  and  drudgery;  and 
instruction  and  encouragement  to 
those  right-minded  men  who  have 
striven  to  render  their  works  a  re- 
cord of  sober  thought  and  intellec- 
tual progress.  It  cannot  be  con- 
cealed that  our  English  school,  both 
for  evil  and  for  good,  has  been  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  revolution. 
A  hackneyed  conventionalism,  hand- 
ed down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, at  length  worn  out,  naturally 
provoked  reaction  and  revolt.  The 
Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood  arose, 
and  for  a  time  bade  defiance  to  all 
established  authority.  The  apostles 
of  this  new  gospel,  not  wholly  un- 
like the  grand  literary  rebel,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  gloried  in  the  most  startling 
eccentricities.  Their  art  was  a  Sar- 
tor Resartus,  and  their  creed  the  doc- 
trine that  "pleasure"  is  ignoble,  and 
that  in  "work"  alone  consists  the 
end  of  life  and  the  duty  of  man. 
The  world  stood  aghast  as,  year  by 
year,  propriety  of  taste  was  subject- 
ed to  some  fresh  outrage.  Could 
it  be,  after  all,  that  to  really  gifted 
vision  nature  loved  to  show  herself 
in  guise  grotesque  and  repulsive  1 
Was  it  come  to  this,  that  in  art  as 
in  the  province  of  law,  the  paradox 
was  indeed  a  principle — the  greater 
the  truth  the  greater  the  li  bel  ?  But  it 
might  be  asked,  Was  this  really  art, 
and  was  this  indeed  actual  nature, 
or  was  it  not  possibly  the  clumsy- 
work  of  nature's  journeymen  imi- 
tating humanity  abominably  1 

After  the  utter  confusion  which 
came  upon  English  art — for  seve- 
ral years  growing  still  more  con- 
founded—  it  is  some  consolation 


once  again  to  revert  to  fundamental 
principles.  Practices  may  vacillate, 
but  essential  laws  remain  unchang- 
ed; and  in  the  canons  of  criticism 
at  least,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  there  can  come  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  On  the  10th  De- 
cember 1771,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
addressed  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  these  words.  Our 
readers  will  find  his  remarks  equally 
fitted  to  the  month  of  August  1861. 
"Qentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  value 
and  rank  of  every  art  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mental  labour  employed 
on  it,  or  the  mental  pleasure  pro- 
duced by  it.  As  this  principle  is 
observed  or  neglected,  our  profes- 
sion becomes  either  a  liberal  art,  or 
a  mechanical  trade.  In  the  hands 
of  one  man  it  makes  the  highest 
pretensions,  as  it  is  addressed  to 
the  noblest  faculties  ;  in  those  of 
another,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
matter  of  ornament,  and  the  painter 
has  but  the  humble  province  of  fur- 
nishing our  apartments  with  ele- 
gance." This  surely  is  a  text  upon 
which  we  might  found  our  present 
analysis  of  London  Exhibitions. 
We  might  show  that  elaborate  can- 
vasses, marvellous  for  manual  in- 
dustry and  dexterity,  are  yet  low 
in  rank,  wanting  the  elevation  of 
"  mental  labour."  We  could  take 
up  other  works,  and  show  that  plea- 
sure, excited  by  mere  novel  eccen- 
tricity, is  one  of  the  most  superficial 
means  of  attracting  public  attention. 
We  could  manifest,  as  a  contrast 
to  certain  works  of  studied  and  gro- 
tesque ugliness,  the  essential  and 
immutable  worth  of  intellectual 
beauty,  the  pure  joy  with  which 
she  fills  the  mind,  the  heavenly  as- 
pect she  gives  to  earthly  pleasures. 
We  could  go  through  the  galleries 
of  the  year,  and,  in  no  tone  of  cen- 
sure, and  yet  with  feelings  not 
free  from  regret,  review  with  faint 
praise  whole  catalogues  of  painters 
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content  in  the  "  humble  "  yet  pro- 
fitable "  province  of  furnishing  our 
apartments  with  elegance/'  And 
then,  finally,  passing  in  silence  a 
multitude  of  merest  mediocrity,  we 
would  select  a  few  choice  works, 
the  result  of  *'  mental  labour," 
ministering  to  "  mental  pleasure," 
arousing  our  "  noblest  faculties," 
and  fitted  to  raise  the  profession  of 
the  painter  from  "  a  mechanical 
trade"  into  "  a  liberal  art." 

"  The  province  of  furnishing  our 
apartments  with  elegance"  could 
not  possibly  be  occupied  with  bet- 
ter taste  than  by  the  two  Water- 
Colour  Societies.  The  art  of  water- 
colour  painting  is  perhaps  most 
successful  when  least  ambitious. 
Our  English  school  of  pretty  land- 
scapes in  smiling  array  of  pleasing 
brightness,  of  simple  peasants  tend- 
ing their  flocks  or  standing  at  cot- 
tage door,  of  small  historic  or  social 
incidents  appealing  to  partial  sym- 
pathies, finds,  it  would  appear,  its 
fitting  field  within  the  compass  of 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Large  canvasses 
wholly  transcend  the  dainty  senti- 
ments of  the  boudoir.  They  are 
"  too  extended,  alike  for  the  thoughts 
at  the  artist's  command  and  of  the 
space  at  the  patron's  disposal.  The 
drawings  in  the  present  exhibition 
of  the  elder  society  in  Pall  Mall — 
pure  liquid  gems,  sparkling  with 
light  and  colour  —  subjects  taken 
from  flood  and  field  and  fond 
domestic  story  —  are  just  within 
those  narrow  unambitious  limits, 
and  precisely  of  that  finished  re- 
finement and  beauty  which  best 
conform  to  the  propriety  of  Eng- 
lish tastes  and  the  proportions  of 
English  patronage.  Our  leading 
water-colour  painters  have  long 
comfortably  settled  themselves  into 
prescribed  and  well-known  excel- 
lences, from  which  even  self-interest 
forbids  them  widely  to  depart,  and 
each  has  for  years  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  well-considered  style 
which  has  won  in  its  praise  all  the 
superlatives  of  criticism.  Works 
from  these  well-tried  favourites 
come  forth  year  by  year  with  the 
fertility  and  the  periodic  profusion 


of  fruits  and  flowers  true  to  their 
season ;  and  thus  the  gallery  in  Pall 
Mall,  not  unlike  the  horticultural 
tents  at  Chiswick  or  Regent's  Park, 
is  ever  gay,  crowded,  and  fashion- 
able— a  show  and  a  promenade  of 
the  brightest  and  the  fairest. 

It  becomes  in  the  present  year 
more  than  usually  difficult  to  de- 
signate an  Exhibition  which,  in  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  works,  is 
chiefly  noticeable  for  its  even  and 
unbroken  average.  As  critics,  we 
seem  doomed,  on  this  occasion,  to 
the  repetition  of  all  that  has  been 
said  a  thousand  times  before.  Mr 
Jenkins  in  his  "  Watteau,"  hung  at 
the  post  of  honour,  paints  a  Boc- 
caccio terraced  garden,  with  youths 
and  maidens  given  to  sketching 
and  the  romance  of  song;  a  work 
which,  like  others  proceeding  from 
the  same  elegant  hand,  seems  as 
if  expressly  composed  for  a  popu- 
lar engraving.  Other  artists,  as 
we  have  said,  are  likewise  seen  in 
their  usual  manner.  Mr  Gilbert, 
in  his  "  Roman  Bagpiper,"  blots  in 
vigorous  Rembrandt  effects ;  and, 
in  "  The  Return  of  the  Expedition," 
gives  us  a  pen-and-ink  medley  with 
the  scratchy  hand  of  an  etcher.  A 
small  composition,  "  The  Arrest  of 
Hastings,"  in  subtle  relations  of 
broken  tertiary  colour,  for  pointed 
character  and  precision  of  drawing, 
is  a  consummate  artistic  study, 
showing  the  rare  power  which  Mr 
Gilbert  commands  when  he  chooses 
to  put  his  genius  fairly  forth.  Mr 
Alfred  Fripp  exhibits,  in  a  pleasing 
subject,  "  Passing  the  Cross  at  Ave 
Maria,"  his  habitual  refinement  of 
sentiment  and  his  subtle  delicacy 
in  colour.  Mr  George  Fripp,  in  the 
"  Pass  of  Nant  Frangon,"  a  care- 
ful drawing,  is  once  more  on  his 
favourite  sketching-ground  in  North 
Wales.  MrCarlHaag,  in  the  "Acro- 
polis of  Athens"  and  other  admir- 
able works,  gives  a  sequel  to  his 
Eastern  reminiscences.  Mr  Joseph 
Nash,  in  a  series  of  small  compo- 
sitions set  in  one  large  frame, 
has  succeeded  in  illustrating  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  with  a  circum- 
stantial detail  which  at  any  rate 
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provokes  curiosity.  Mr  Burton, 
in  "  Old  Ironside,  "  a  highly -fin- 
ished study,  shows  his  unrivalled 
power  of  drawing.  Mr  Jackson 
paints,  with  his  usual  refinement 
and  more  than  accustomed  de- 
tail, scenes  from  the  open  ocean, 
with  sheltered  craft  on  our  wave- 
bound  coast ;  and  Mr  Branwhite 
still  gives  with  unrelenting  hand 
the  rigour  of  our  snow-white  win- 
ter. The  two  Callows,  likewise,  one 
upon  the  sea  and  the  other  with 
his  foot  upon  the  land,  have,  in 
their  respective  domains  of  earth 
and  water,  reached  their  prescribed 
pitch  of  excellence.  Mr  Pdviere 
still  makes  himself  at  home  in  Irish 
cabins  ;  while  Mr  Oakley  struggles 
to  raise  his  art  from  humble  life — 
lines  from  Shelley  serving  him  for 
inspiration,  and  "  The  Student " 
sitting  as  a  subject.  Of  Mr  Fre- 
derick Taylor  and  Mr  Tophain, 
much  need  not  be  said.  Mr  David- 
son in  his  landscapes  is  always 
studiously  dotty.  Mr  Gastineau, 
on  the  contrary,  is  washy,  precisely 
to  the  same  praiseworthy  excess; 
while  Mr  Harding,  unsurpassed  in 
cleverness  of  hand,  makes  nature 
herself  complacently  submit  to  the 
obvious  fitness  of  his  pictorial  ar- 
rangements. 

Moonlights,  we  think,  have  had 
their  day,  except  perhaps  upon  the 
stage,  where  a  translucent  round  hole 
cut  into  lath  and  plaster,  with  a  lan- 
tern hung  behind,  is  too  cheap  a 
popularity  wholly  to  be  abandoned. 
But  in  that  pictorial  world  of  exhibi- 
tions, where  transparencies  have  not 
yet  been  ventured  on,  the  direct 
blaze  of  open  noonday  is  certainly 
preferable.  Since  the  glories  of 
Turner  blinded  the  eye  by  excess  of 
light,  many  a  picture,  indeed,  has 
been  taught,  as  it  were,  to  explode 
with  the  fury  of  a  firework  finale.  Mr 
Samuel  Palmer  is  one  among  the 
many  artists  who  has  become  quite 
illustrious  in  this  pyrotechnic  school. 
For  several  consecutive  years  he 
seemed  to  have  been  studiously 
qualifying  himself,  through  succes- 
sive stages,  for  some  great  master- 
work,  suggested,  one  might  imagine, 


He  is  now,  at  any  rate,  fairly  landed 
in  the  region  of  miracle,  where  some 
at  least  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  hum- 
bler nature  are  for  a  time  suspended 
in  his  favour.  His  visions  of  earth, 
we  must  confess,  are  very  agreeable 
to  gaze  on  ;  and  rhapsody  in  these 
plain  days  is  certainly  not  a  sin  to 
which  too  many  of  our  artists  are 
addicted.  In  short,  Mr  Palmer's 
"  Sunset  on  the  Mountains,"  we  are 
prepared  to  receive  as  a  poem. 
Moonlights,  we  have  said,  are  fall- 
ing out  of  fashion,  but  a  few  still 
survive,  casting  fitfully  their  silvery 
yet  somewhat  sicklied  sentiment 
across  the  walls  of  our  Exhibitions. 
Their  monotone  necessarily  becomes 
a  little  monotonous.  The  chaste 
Diana  could  not  indeed  be  more 
devoid  of  passion.  Yet,  after  the 
fevered  heat  of  day,  cool  fountains 
glistening  in  the  soft  eye  of  the 
queen  of  night,  and  ruined  temples, 
stately  porticoes,  and  broken  col- 
umns standing  against  the  dim  dis- 
tant horizon,  at  the  hour  when  na- 
ture is  hushed  in  quiet  sleep — this 
is  a  peaceful  poetry  in  which  we  are 
glad  to  find  some  men  still  venture 
to  indulge.  Mr  Finche's  small  draw- 
ings in  this  key,  by  their  Claude- 
like  classicality,  their  symmetry  of 
well-balanced  composition,  come  as 
a  strange  protest  against  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  Mr  Smallfield's  love- 
lorn maiden  in  night-dress  rising 
to  read  a  letter  at  the  open  case- 
ment, is,  we  cannot  but  think,  sen- 
timent pushed  beyond  the  sober 
limits  of  common-sense.  The  girl 
would  seem  to  be  stricken  with  the 
worst  symptoms  of  moon-madness — 
a  love-bewildered  intellect.  Judging 
from  appearances,  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  artists  themselves  are  in  some 
danger  of  falling  into  the  same  sad 
condition,  should  they  continue  to 
expose  themselves  to  "moonlights" 
with  this  singleness  of  devotion. 

Before  some  few  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Water -Colour  Society  we 
have  made  more  detailed  notes.  Mr 
Hunt's  studies  of  fruit,  birds,  and 
heads,  always  repay  analysis.  He 
is  a  great,  we  might  add  a  scientific 
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colourist,  for  he  apportions  and 
balances  colour  upon  a  definite 
system.  His  greens,  yellows,  and 
reds. are  set  one  against  the  other, 
with  cool  greys  as  delicate  transi- 
tions. Sometimes,  indeed,  he  works 
directly  with  the  three  pure  primary 
colours,  stippling  and  hatching  each 
over  the  other,  securing  blended 
harmony  through  immediate  juxta- 

rition,  and  attaining  brilliancy 
keeping  each  tint  in  pristine 
purity.  The  contrast  in  texture 
of  different  substances  is  managed 
with  equal  skill.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  "  Wood-Pigeon,"  and 
mark  the  softness  of  its  plumage, 
as  set  against  the  rude  material 
of  the  earthy  background.  In  the 
dead  "  Chick "  commissioned  by 
Mr  Ruskin  for  presentation  to  the 
Bradford  School  of  Art,  we  see 
force  obtained  by  the  judicious  use 
of  "body  colour,"  standing  in  abso- 
lute relief  as  stucco,  painted  in 
sometimes  at  once  solid,  in  other 
parts  glazed  over  with  transparent 
tints.  We  direct  attention  to  these 
technical  excellences:  they  cannot 
be  better  studied  than  through  the 
works  of  Mr  Hunt.  The  draw- 
ings of  Mr  Birket  Foster,  marvels 
of  the  last  few  seasons,  dexter- 
ous in  handling,  and  skilled  in  treat- 
ment, will  also  repay  minute  exam- 
ination. They  are  after  the  man- 
ner of  vignettes  —  small  episodes 
in  nature,  just  cut  out  from  the 
wider  sweep  of  landscape,  and 
rounded  into  the  symmetry  and  ca- 
dence as  of  a  sonnet.  They  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  world  at  large 
which  a  word  or  a  line  from  Milton 
holds  to  his  larger  poem.  There  is 
nothing  more  pretty  than  these  tiny 
peeps  into  nature's  nooks  and  dells 
— the  cottage  by  the  wood,  with 
curling  smoke  among  the  trees,  the 
ducks  toddling  to  the  water,  and 
the  neatly-dressed  children  running 
down  the  flowery  mead.  The  artist, 
too,  seems  to  trip  along  playfully  as 
he  works  ;  the  aspen  leaf  falling 
from  his  pencil  trembles  in  the 
breeze ;  a  ripple  plays  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  ;  and  the  tear- 
drop sparkles  in  the  eye  of  the 


opening  flower.  But  the  poetry  of 
Mr  Foster,  miniature  in  proportion, 
is  best  presented  to  the  public  in 
the  form  of  small  pocket  duodeci- 
mos— a  large  quarto  edition  requires 
more  breadth  of  thought  and  a 
bolder  handling.  His  "Wark's 
Burn,  Northumberland,"  is  frittered 
away  in  dotted  detail ;  and  his 
drawings,  as  a  whole,  are  wanting 
in  richness  of  colour ;  grey  greens, 
oft  repeated,  become  at  length  dead- 
ly monotonous.  His  works,  in  gen- 
eral deficient  in  profound  purpose, 
are  pretty,  after  the  manner  of  fancy 
decoration.  These  are  Mr  Foster's 
defects ;  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  excellences,  upon  which  we  have 
already  insisted,  are  in  their  special 
line  wholly  unsurpassed. 

The  well-known  scenic  pictures 
of  Mr  Collingwood  Smith  -come 
with  marked  contrast  to  the  minute 
mosaics  of  Mr  Foster.  The  bold 
hand  of  Mr  Smith  takes  a  broad 
sweep  over  lake,  mountain,  and 
meadow,  scarcely  halting  in  its  im- 
petuous career  till  it  has  covered  an 
area  of  some  dozen  square  miles. 
On  whatever  country  or  climate  this 
versatile  artist  may  alight,  his  cos- 
mopolitan genius  finds  itself  equal- 
ly at  home.  His  art  is  evidently 
specially  acclimatised  to  Italy,  and 
he  paints  the  land  of  poetry  as 
one  to  the  manner  born.  "  Lago 
d'Orta,"  a  paradise  let  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  earth,  is  truly  a 
scene  in  which  any  painter  might 
love  to  revel — blue  skies  and  tran- 
quil reflecting  waters,  and  blue 
mountains  with  broad  shoulders, 
round  which  the  mists  of  morning 
still  are  fondly  clinging  as  if  loth  to 
sever,  and  the  eternal  snows  of  win- 
ter crowning  Monte  Rosa's  heights 
— and  then  upon  the  lake  beneath, 
the  little  sail  wending  its  silent 
way  to  Fella's  shore,  while  every 
tree  and  leaf  in  the  noonday  heat 
reposes,  and  nature,  hushed  in 
dreamy  sleep,  sinks  into  the  arms 
of  beauty.  Mr  Richardson's  "  Castle 
of  Ischia  and  Sea  of  Naples"  is 
painted  up  to  the  same  high  pitch  of 
Italian  romance.  Mr  Newton  still 
further  swells  the  large  number  of 
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southern  landscapes  by  his  remark- 
able drawings  taken  from  Mentone. 
Last  year  he  painted  the  Pass  of 
Glencoe,  standing  knee -deep  in 
a  snow  foreground.  His  present 
pictures  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, treated  somewhat  in  the 
stern  manner  of  the  north,  secure, 
by  a  certain  severe  hardness,  an 
originality  which  in  Italian  sub- 
jects, now  so  mercilessly  hackney- 
ed, was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for.  Mr 
Newton  is  one  of  the  most  uncom- 
promising and  unconventional  of 
artists  :  he  strikes  at  truth  boldly, 
he  studies  nature  closely  and 
thoughtfully,  and  his  works — no  re- 
petition of  used-up  ideas — are  gene- 
rally the  records  of  mental  enter- 
prise and  progress.  We  cannot  but 
admire  the  boldness  with  which  he 
attacks  things  yet  unattempted  in 
the  prose  or  the  poetry  of  pictorial 
art.  In  his  "Winter  Foliage,  in 
the  Garden  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,"  he  essays  to  give  us  the 
tented  canopy  of  the  broad  stone 
pine,  the  prickly  pear  with  its  fan- 
tastic fingers,  the  orange  in  fruit 
and  flower,  spring  and  autumn 
meeting  hand  in  hand,  the  grey 
cobweb  of  the  feathery  olive,  with 
the  deep  blue  of  the  Mediterranean 
seen  beneath.  In  another  draw- 
ing, where  twilight  on  the  ocean 
depths  and  sunlight  upon  the 
mountain  summits  intermingle,  we 
mark  a  bold  effect  of  which,  in  these 
regions,  we  have  long  been  fond 
— the  silvery  flickering  of  lines  of 
light  flashing  out  from  the  deep 
darkness  of  the  purple  sea.  Our 
artists  have  too  servilely  trodden 
the  same  beaten  path;  we  there- 
fore rejoice  when  a  bold  man  comes 
forward  determined  to  take  a  new 
career.  The  old  drawing  -  master 
routine  of  tree-touch,  one  suited 
for  oak,  another  for  elm,  and  a 
third  for  chestnut,  has  now  fortu- 
nately grown  obsolete.  Snowdon 
and  the  districts  of  North  Wales 
are  known  stone  for  stone  by  every 
painter  and  patron  in  the  kingdom ; 
it  is  now  time  that  our  landscape 
aspirants  should  seek  out  new 
territories,  if  not  fresh  zones  and 
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hemispheres.  The  enterprising 
Humboldt,  whose  comprehensive 
mind  embraced  every  region  open 
to  science  or  to  art,  has  elo- 
quently descanted  on  the  exuberant 
pictorial  resources  of  the  tropics. 
And  the  day  will  come  when  the 
jungle  of  India  and  the  lakes  of 
Central  Africa  shall  hang  on  the 
walls  of  London  Exhibitions,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  whole  earth,  like 
the  commerce  of  the  entire  world, 
find  its  centre  in  the  metropolis  of 
Britain. 

The  New  Water-Colour  Society, 
.  also  taking  its  residence  in  Pall 
Mall,  shares  not  unworthily  the 
honours  with  its  elder  sister.  We 
have,  on  previous  occasions,  re- 
marked that  this  younger  associa- 
tion still  rejoices  in  that  state  of 
mental  juvenility  which  indulges 
in  dreamy  romance  and  vague  sen- 
timentality pertaining  to  poetasters 
in  the  art  of  painting.  Mr  Tidey, 
in  such  works  as  the  gigantic  com- 
position from  Ossian,  is  visionary 
as  the  poem  he  essays  to  illustrate. 
His  large,  ambitious  scale  is  in  no 
way  justified  by  any  corresponding 
largeness  of  manner ;  and  unless  he 
betake  himself  to  severer  study  of 
actual  nature,  he  must  infallibly 
fall  into  the  ranks  of  those  self- 
crowned  poets  who  coinplaisantly 
adore  a  certain  impossible  idea, 
dwelling  somewhere  in  the  limbo 
of  their  own  fevered  imagination. 
A  man  endowed  with  Mr  Tidey's 
refined  sense  of  beauty  deserves  a 
better  fate.  Mr  Corbould  has  this 
year  found  fortunate  subjects  for 
three  drawings,  high  in  execution 
and  not  devoid  of  thought,  in  the 
two  most  popular  publications  of 
a  previous  season  —  Adam  Bede, 
and  Idylls  of  tlie  King.  "  Dinah," 
and  "Hetty  and  Captain  Donni- 
thorne  in  Mrs  Poyser's  Dairy," 
painted  by  command  of  Her  Majes- 
ty the  Queen ;  and  "  Elaine,  the 
Lily  Maid  of  Astolat,"  laid  on  a 
coverlit  all  cloth-of-gold,  palled  in 
blackest  samite,  though  wanting  in 
individual  character,  have  certainly 
all  the  charm  which  smooth  execu- 
tion and  elaborate  finish  can  bestow. 
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Mr  Bouvier  also  belongs  to  the  same 
high-wrought  school  of  beauty,  re- 
joicing in  generalised  ideal  forms 
lying  somewhere  between  classic 
Venuses  and  London  models.  We 
must  confess,  however,  that  "  Olym- 
pia"  is  refined  in  drawing,  and  re- 
conciles, in  a  figure  of  much  beauty, 
the  usually  conflicting  claims  of 
classic  and  romantic  schools.  Mr 
Aaron  Penley  is  still  wedded  to  an 
ancient  manner  pertaining  to  a 
period  now  gone  by.  This  year  he 
soars  into  the  cloud-land  of  Scot- 
land's mountains  and  mists,  illu- 
mined by  effects  known  of  old  to 
Turner.  Mr  Henry  Warren,  strange 
to  say,  has  for  once  proved  himself 
unfaithful  to  "Lalla  Rookh,"  his 
ardent  love,  and  has  exchanged 
"the  exhaustless  East"  for  the  cold 
snows  of  the  Wengern  Alp,  and  the 
humble  features  of  the  Swiss  peas- 
antry. Mr  Warren's  ideal  romances 
were  known  to  be  literally  borrowed ; 
and  now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
only  hope  that  his  present  pictorial 
facts  are  purely  imaginary.  The  Pre- 
sident is  fortunate  in  having  a  son 
of  whom  any  father  may  be  proud. 
Mr  Edmund  Warren's  "  Rest  in  the 
Cool  and  Shady  Wood/'  is  indeed 
cool  and  dewy  in  the  shade,  yet  in 
the  sunshine  sparkling  bright.  For 
careful  study  carried  to  infinitude 
of  detail,  and  in  skilful  management 
of  greens — a  no  small  difficulty — it  is 
indeed  a  master-work.  In  the  same 
Exhibition,  "  The  Artist's  Studio," 
by  Mr  Louis  Haghe,  is  highly  com- 
mendable. For  precise  drawing, 
sharp  execution,  and  pronounced 
character,  it  is  almost  unrivalled  in 
its  special  department.  Mr  Ben- 
net's  well-known  transcripts  of  na- 
ture, Mr  Carl  Werner's  "  Alhambra" 
and  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  Mr 
Reed's  "  Valley  of  the  Lledr."  are, 
one  and  all,  admirable.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  present  Exhibition  of 
this  Society  is  the  best  we  have 
seen  for  some  years. 

The  achievements  of  the  two  Wa- 
ter-Colour Societies  just  passed  in 
review  call  for  no  special  reflections. 
The  rich  resources,  as  likewise  the 
comparatively  narrow  limits  of  wa- 


ter-colour art,  have  long  been  de- 
termined with  precision.  It  is  a 
medium  with  which  the  artist  can 
play  with  facility,  and  sport  at  ease 
in  moods  of  lighter  thought.  For 
skies  and  effects  of  atmosphere,  it 
is  transparent  and  pure  as  the  ele- 
ments. In  colour  it  attains  a  bril- 
liancy, and  is  capable  of  a  delicacy, 
unknown  to  any  other  process.  It 
is,  as  we  have  said,  in  all  respects 
expressly  suited  to  the  exigencies 
and  capabilities  of  our  English 
school  of  art ; — small  in  scale,  high 
and  smooth  in  finish,  pleasing  and  re- 
fined in  sentiment.  But  these  excel- 
lences, it  must  be  admitted,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  pushed  into  mere 
decorative  beauty  :  in  the  words  of 
Reynolds,  they  have  too  exclusively 
been  made  "  mere  matters  of  orna- 
ment," not  presuming  for  one  instant 
to  arouse  "the  noblest  faculties." 
This  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  two 
causes — first,  that  the  public  do  not 
require  "high  art;"  and,  secondly, 
that  the  water-colour  artists  cannot 
paint  it.  Water-colour  painters,  as 
contrasted  with  the  leading  profes- 
sors of  oil,  are  deficient  in  artistic 
training  ;  they  have  not  put  them- 
selves through  the  same  severe  course 
of  study.  Anatomy,  the  human  figure, 
and  the  treatment  of  drapery,  have 
been  carried  just  to  the  point  of 
"  the  rustic,"  and  nothing  more.  The 
want  of  this  thorough  training  is 
specially  seen  in  the  more  ambitious 
figure-subjects  in  the  gallery  of  the 
New  Water-Colour  Society.  Among 
the  members  of  the  elder  associa- 
tion, Mr  Newton,  in  landscape,  and 
Mr  Burton,  in  the  drawing  of  the 
figure,  evince  a  systematic  study 
which  should  ultimately  secure  for 
themselves  distinction,  and  for  their 
art  still  further  advancement. 

We  will  devote  the  remaining 
pages  of  our  article  to  an  analysis 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  pre- 
sent Exhibition,  like  many  of  its 
immediate  predecessors,  has  to  de- 
plore the  absence  of  a  large  number 
of  its  most  illustrious  members.  It 
is  long  since  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
has  given  to  the  world  one  of  his 
refined  compositions.  A  list  of  the 
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absent,  indeed,  looks  ominous.  Mr 
Herbert,  one  of  the  few  disciples 
of  high  art ;  Mr  Maclise,  the  con- 
summate master  of  melodrama  - 
Mr  Mulready,  of  "Wedding  Gown" 
repute;  Mr  Webster,  of  "  The  Play- 
ground" and  "The  Village  School ;" 
Mr  Frith,  of  "  The  Derby  Day ; ;' 
Mr  Egg,  famed  for  lighter  comedy  ; 
Mr  Poole,  of  "The  Plague  of  Lon- 
don;" and  Mr  Millais,  the  painter 
of  "  The  Order  of  Release "  and 
"The  Vale  of  Rest" — are,  one  and 
all,  absent  from  the  year's  Academy; 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  for- 
mer works  serves  but  to  enhance  the 
sense  of  the  loss  which  we  sustain. 
Some  compensation,  however,  may- 
be found  in  other  directions.  Mr 
Faed  and  Mr  Ward  come  out  with 
unwonted  power.  Mr  Roberts  has 
painted  two  large  pictures  in  his  best 
style ;  Mr  Dyce  sends  one  of  his  most 
elaborate  and  impressive  works  ; 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  has  recovered 
his  former  mastery  ;  Mr  Lee,  upon 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  has  gathered 
renewed  force,  for  which  even  his 
admirers  were  hardly  prepared  ;  Mr 
Hook  paints  up  to  his  accustomed 
truth  and  brilliancy  ;  Mr  Cooper 
recurs  once  more  to  the  success  of 
last  year — "  Sheep  in  a  Snow-Fell ; " 
Mr  Lewis  is  again  upon  the  Nile ; 
Mr  MacCallum  pushes  still  further 
his  former  feats  in  the  painting 
of  tree-trunks  and  twigs ;  and  Mr 
Wallis,  in  his  "  Burial  of  Elaine," 
has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  a  sub- 
ject since  "The  Death  of  Chatter- 
ton."  Moreover,  the  present  Exhi- 
bition reaps  the  advantage  of  very 
many  works  of  merit  from  younger 
men,  with  whom  lies  the  destiny 
of  the  future.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Royal  Academy  for 
the  present  season,  though  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  com- 
manding creations,  is  yet  interesting 
in  the  possession  of  many  pleasing, 
and  a  few  impressive,  pictures, 
which  will  serve  to  save  the  year 
1861  from  oblivion  in  the  annals  of 
art. 

The  Academy,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  is  poor  in  the  absence  of 
any  great  sensation -picture.  The 
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rush  to  Faed's  Cottage  Deathbed, 
indeed,  affords  some  parallel  to  the 
crush  which  in  a  past  season  was 
found  round  Frith' s  "Derby  Day." 
But  altogether  the  world  of  sight- 
seers is  this  year  unfortunate  in  the 
want  of  any  sufficient  pretext  for  its 
annual  fit  of  ecstasy.  There  has  of 
late  been  no  great  event  which  has 
moved  the  depths  of  society ;  no 
strong  national  emotion,  which,  sink- 
ing profoundly  into  the  heart,  rises 
again  to  the  surface  in  some  picture 
of  tragic  intensity.  Many,  indeed, 
of  the  most  fertile  of  pictorial  topics 
are  worn  threadbare.  The  Crimean 
and  the  Indian  campaigns  are  past ; 
and  our  late  enemies  the  Chinese 
are  not,  in  costume  or  physiognomy, 
precisely  the  specimens  most  fa- 
vourable for  serious,  stately  works 
on  the  walls  of  the  Academy.  It 
would  be  difficult,  likewise,  for  any 
Pre-Raphaelite  painter  nowadays 
to  revive,  in  full  severity  of  symp- 
toms, the  thrilling  sensation  which 
passed  through  the  eager  crowd  on 
beholding  for  the  first  time  the  as- 
tounding marvels  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
genius.  We  might  safely  challenge 
Mr  Millais  to  induce  for  a  second  or 
a  third  time  the  cold  shudder  which 
once  crept  among  spectators  as  they 
gazed  on  two  hideous  nuns  digging 
in  convent  churchyard  a  comrade's 
grave.  Such  horrors  lose  their  de- 
mon spell  with  that  familiarity 
which,  in  their  case  at  least,  rightly 
breeds  contempt.  This  indeed  is  the 
position  in  which  the  ultra-manifest- 
ation of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment now  finds  itself.  Studied  ugli- 
ness, inveterate  deformity,  and  all 
other  aspects  of  the  repulsive,  having 
nothing  but  novelty  in  their  favour, 
are  necessarily  worn  out  speedily ; 
and  thus  painters  are  forced  once 
more  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
beautiful,  which  alone,  amid  the 
caprice  of  ignorant  fashion,  remains 
immortal.  Hence  can  we  now 
gladly- record  the  dying-out  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  heresy,  as  by  the 
natural  process  of  decay.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  the  present  year, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  is  once  more  all 
but  free  from  those  enormities 
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which,  a  few  seasons  since,  delibe- 
rately set  at  nought  all  pictorial 
proprieties.  There  are  indications 
in  all  directions  that  the  leading 
men  of  the  movement  are  ready  to 
surrendsr  their  cherished  eccentri- 
cities, and  to  content  themselves, 
like  the  best  artists  in  all  times, 
with  mere  honest,  straightforward 
study  of  nature,  in  her  simplicity 
and  modest  truth.  But  the  storm 
just  passed  over  the  troubled  sea 
of  art  has  not  been  weathered  by 
the  weaker  craft ;  and  here  and 
there  the  bark,  which  once  was 
buoyant  with  hope,  may  be  seen  as 
a  wreck  upon  a  neglected  strand. 
Mr  Brett,  one  of  Mr  Ruskin's  fa- 
voured protege's,  has,  we  are  sure, 
sufficient  talent  yet  to  save  himself. 
But  his  picture  of  the  present  year, 
"  Warwick  Castle,"  betrays  lost 
anchorage  :  should  the  work  haply 
be  found  to  pertain  to  genius  at  all, 
it  is  of  genius  beating  about  on  the 
uncertain  sea  of  doubt,  no  harbour 
of  refuge  yet  in  sight.  Mr  Hughes 
is  also  another  of  those  misguided 
men,  who  seem  destined  to  pass  out 
of  chaos  into  anarchy.  His  "  Home 
from  Work"  is  a  strange  medley  of 
common  nature  and  the  commonly- 
received  medieval.  Awkward  pea- 
sants in  angular  attitudes,  with 
brick  walls  and  brick-dust  hair,  is 
a  receipt  for  picture-making  which 
has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam.  If 
these  men,  and  others  of  their  class, 
would  but  once  and  for  ever  throw 
aside  the  crotchets  with  which  they 
have  been  indoctrinated,  and  simply 
trust  to  their  own  plain  good-sense, 
there  is,  we  are  persuaded,  plenty 
of  sterling  stuff  within  them  to 
make  an  enduring  reputation. 

In  our  detailed  survey  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  it  may  be  most  conve- 
nient to  commence  with  landscapes. 
We  shall,  then,  proceed  to  what  the 
French  term  genre  pictures,  and 
complete  our  criticism  with  that 
higher  class  of  works  which  may 
lay  some  claim  to  the  historic. 
We  have  just  spoken  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites — let  us  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  so-called  Pre-Raphaelite 
landscapes.  There  are  three  works, 
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which  may  serve  both  as  examples 
and  as  warnings,  by  three  painters 
— Messrs  Whaite,  Raven,  and  Davis 
— clever  but  misguided  men.  Mr 
Whaite's  "Leaf  from  the  Book  of 
Nature ;'  is  true  to  the  text :  it  is 
nature  in  the  guise  of  a  child's 
spelling-book — small  thoughts  dot- 
ted in  monosyllabic  forms,  spelt 
over  letter  by  letter.  Such  artists 
betake  themselves  to  the  grandest 
scenery  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
result  reminds  us  of  the  traveller 
who  in  the  Alps  crossed  the  Splugen, 
and  brought  home  from  the  summit 
a  daisy  as  his  reward  !  Mr  Raven's 
"  Valley  of  the  Conway"  is  another 
instance  of  talent  and  labour  thrown 
away.  As  usual  with  such  works, 
the  mind  of  the  artist,  lost  in  the 
infinitude  of  detail,  has  wholly 
failed  to  grasp  the  subject  in  its 
grand  general  effect.  The  picture 
thus  at  a  fair  distance  looks  a  mere 
first  "  rubbing-in "- — all  vague  con- 
fusion. In  colour,  too,  the  work  is 
a  strange  extravaganza :  the  painter, 
in  fact,  is  a  victim  to  the  distemper 
formerly  designated  in  the  pages 
of  Maga  as  "Turner's  yellow-and- 
scarlet  fever."  The  picture  of  Mr 
Davis  serves  as  a  crowning  example 
of  ability  and  industry  squandered 
upon  trifles.  When  Blondin's  feats 
on  the  tight -rope  shall  rank  as 
flights  of  genius,  such  pictorial  feats 
of  artists'  fingers  may  possibly  be 
classed  with  the  landscapes  of 
Claude,  of  Danby,  and  of  Turner. 
Still,  however,  a  curious  public 
does  not  show  itself  disinclined  to 
marvel  at  and  to  applaud  these 
acrobat  and  artist  exploits  of  the 
foot  and  hand.  In  previous  years 
we  have  had  stones  presided  over 
both  by  live  and  dead  stone- 
breakers — and  in  response  to  the 
touching  appeal  of  an  eloquent  and 
well-known  critic,  we  have  seen 
crops  of  apple  -  blossom  make  the 
Academy  gay  as  a  spring  orchard  ! 
And  now  Mr  Davis,  with  a  generous 
profusion  never  surpassed  by  any 
of  his  predecessors,  treats  us,  in 
"  Rough  Pasturage,"  to  a  marvellous 
crop  of  thistles !  The  scattered 
flock  of  sheep  look  thin,  as  if  they 
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did  not  thrive.  An  air  of  restless 
discontent  is  upon  their  dumb  but 
anxious  countenances.  This,  we  pre- 
sume, is  meant  for  that  touch  of 
nature  which,  as  the  poet  says, 
makes  the  whole  world  Idn  !  The 
"Pasturage"  is  certainly  none  of 
the  most  inviting.  In  one  corner 
of  the  picture  we  have  counted  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thistle-heads 
— some  budding,  some  blooming, 
and  others  going  to  seed !  On  a 
rough  estimate,  we  can  assure  the 
spectator  that,  from  the  slightly 
elevated  position  to  which  the 
painter  has  kindly  raised  him,  he 
can  command  little  short  of  one 
thousand  thistle-blooms  !  And  this 
is  art !  Is  it  possible  for  the  most 
lively  imagination  to  require  more  1 
Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to 
betake  themselves  to  this  promis- 
ing sketching-ground,  we  add  with 
great  pleasure  the  address — "  Pas 
de  Calais !" 

As  antidotes  to  these  clever  ab- 
surdities, we  would  recommend  the 
landscapes  of  Mr  C.  P.  Knight 
and  Mr  MacCallum — favourable  ex- 
amples, it  must  be  admitted,  of  so- 
calledPre-Raphaeliteinfluence,when 
free  from  excess.  In  Mr  Knight's 
"Stone  Walls  of  England,"  with 
the  dark-blue  sea  in  the  depths  be- 
neath, it  is  evident  that  the  mind 
of  the  artist  has  been  at  work 
no  less  than  his  hands.  So  far 
it  is  a  marked  contrast  to  a  neigh- 
bouring picture,  "The  Old  Lizard 
Head,"  by  Mr  Naiah — an  ill-digest- 
ed study,  wanting  the  well  ordering 
and  the  due  subordination  essen- 
tial to  a  work  of  art.  Mr  MacCal- 
lum's  "  Burnham  Wood  "  and  "  Sher- 
wood Forest,"  under  the  two  aspects 
of  "  Spring"  and  "  Winter,"  are  not- 
able examples  of  the  victoiy  which 
may  be  obtained  over  nature,  not 
through  any  power  of  imagination, 
but  by  keen  eye,  steady  hand,  and 
a  loving  truth.  These  two  pictures, 
in  their  special  province,  have  never 
been  surpassed.  They  are  art,  but 
art  concealed  ;  detail,  but  a  de- 
tail made  subject  to  general  effect. 
They  are  perhaps  the  most  favour- 
able examples  that  the  year  affords 
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of  the  purely  literal  school,  which 
is  content  simply  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature.  Not  until  the  long- 
sought-for  impossibility  be  attained 
— a  coloured  photograph — need  such 
works  fear  competitors. 

Three  Royal  Academicians  repre- 
sent, on  the  walls  of  the  Academy, 
the  landscape  art  of  England — 
Witherington,  Lee,  and  Ores  wick. 
The  staid,  careful  pictures  of  Mr 
Witherington  change  not  with  the 
revolution  of  the  times  :  they  be- 
long to  a  past  generation,  and  serve, 
by  a  certain  academic  propriety,  to 
which  nature  herself  was  formerly 
expected  to  comport,  at  least  for  a 
landmark  whereby  to  measure  the 
extent  of  that  transition  through 
which  our  English  school  has  passed. 
Mr  Lee  we  have  generally  ranked 
in  the  same  category ;  but  in  the 
present  year,  taking  his  stand  on 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar — a  tower  of 
strength — he  shows  himself  as  a 
giant  refreshed.  "  The  Signal  Sta- 
tion," on  the  utmost  verge  and 
highest  crest  of  the  sentinel  watch- 
ing fortress — a  bold  and  novel  sub- 
ject— 

"  From  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to 

break, 
And  o»  the  curl  hangs  pausing." 

Mr  Lee  has  gained  in  power  and 
spirit  by  the  exchange  of  the  lanes 
and  streams  of  Devonshire  for  rock- 
built  Gibraltar.  The  rock  itself,  and 
especially  the  clump  of  palmettos, 
are  painted  with  mastery  ;  the  sea 
and  the  distant  mountains,  however, 
are  thin  even  to  poverty,  and  yet 
heavily  opaque.  The  works  of  Mr 
Creswick  belong  to  that  express 
type,  and  have  long  reached  that 
standard,  which  seems  always,  as  by 
right,  to  claim  "the  line"  of  an 
English  Academy.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  essentially  English 
in  subject  and  in  sentiment.  And 
then,  moreover,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  they  are  academic — free 
from  all  false  pretence  and  affecta- 
tion— free  from  clap-trap  effects, 
and  from  those  lower  pictorial 
tricks  by  which  inferior  artists 
seek  popular  sensation.  They  are 
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academic  also  in  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive propriety  of  manner  :  nature 
comes  before  us  with  a  modest 
bearing — no  black  thunder  in  the 
sky  or  tumultuous  earthquake  on 
the  ground,  but  a  landscape  placid 
in  deportment — the  sun  smiling  on 
the  lea,  and  the  brook  murmuring 
among  moss-grown  stones.  Thus, 
in  Mr  Creswick's  "North  Countrie" 
we  have  a  subject  after  his  usual 
wont  —  a  broken  lane,  a  pebbly 
stream,  trees  all  quiet  and  simple, 
in  mood  meant  for  meditation.  His 
pictures  often  recall  to  our  mind 
the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth.  This 
little  pastoral  is,  for  example,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  following  lines  : — 

"  There  is  a  little  unpretending  rill 
Of  limpid  water,  humbler  far  than  aught 
That  ever  among  men  or  naiads  sought 
Notice  or  name!      It  quivers   down   the 

hill, 
Furrowing  its  shallow  way  with  dubious 

will : 
Yet  to  my  mind  this  scanty  stream   is 

brought 
Oftener    than    Ganges    or    the    Nile — a 

thought 

Of  private  recollection  sweet  and  still ! 
Months  perish  with  their  moons;    year 

treads  on  year  ; 

And  flies  their   memory  fast  almost  as 

they — 

The  immortal  spirit  of  one  happy  day 
Lingers  beside  that  rill,  in  vision  clear." 

The  men  whom  we  have  just 
enumerated  belong  to  the  solid 
earth.  Three  other  painters,  of 
whose  works  we  shall  now  speak, 
are,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  ex- 
pression, more  amphibious  in  their 
habitats.  They  stand,  as  it  were, 
with  one  foot  upon  the  land  and 
the  other  on  the  sea.  Mr  Stanfield, 
in  such  works  as  French  troops 
dragging  guns  across  the  Magra, 
exhibited  in  the  Art  Treasures  at 
Manchester,  shows  himself  almost 
the  pure  landscape-painter ;  in  a 
later  picture,  "The  Victory  towed 
to  Gibraltar,"  he  again  takes  to  the 
sea,  and,  as  an  Englishman,  he  is 
equally  at  home  on  either  element. 
Mr  Cooke  also,  like  other  painters 
of  our  coast  scenes,  is  sometimes 
afloat  and  again  ashore  :  last  year, 
as  a  memorable  compromise  be- 
tween states  fluid  and  solid,  he 


gave  us  that  awe-inspiring  work, 
"  The  Ship  Terror  ice-bound  in  an 
Arctic  Winter."  The  genius  of  Mr 
Roberts  is  more  accustomed  com- 
fortably to  house  itself  in  a  sump- 
tuous interior,  or  to  set  itself, 
as  in  "  The  Piazza  of  St  Mark  "  in 
the  Academy  of  last  year,  before 
some  rich  facade.  In  Venice,  how- 
ever, so  completely  is  this  painter 
at  home,  that  he  can  take  to  ocean, 
float  out  in  gondola  upon  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  paint  the  water-front  of 
the  Ducal  Palace,  casting  its  shim- 
mering reflections  in  the  sparkling 
ssa.  Of  these  three  masters  of  the 
elements,  Mr  Roberts  this  year  shows 
himself  the  greatest.  He  exhibits 
two  works,  "Baalbeck"  and  "  St  Pe- 
ter's," which,  for  spirit  and  power, 
have  never  been  surpassed.  "  The 
Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun" 
—  columns  broken,  entablatures 
in  confused  overthrow,  a  camp  for 
the  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  with 
"sainted  Lebanon"  soaring  in  the 
distance — is  one  of  those  grand 
dramas  of  nature  and  of  history, 
over  which,  as  on  the  banks  of 
temple-strewn  Nile,  Mr  Roberts  has 
of  yore  shown  the  mastery.  "  The  In- 
terior of  St  Peter's,"  again,  is  a  bold, 
and  in  most  respects  a  successful, 
attempt  to  paint,  in  full  splendour, 
the  mosaics,  sculptures,  and  marbles 
of  this  most  gorgeous  of  interiors. 
In  colour,  and  in  suggested  richness 
of  material,  this  work  of  MrRoberts's 
certainly  outvies  the  famed  but 
more  sober  productions  of  Panini. 
Mr  Cooke's  "Dutch  Galliot  run- 
ning into  the  Port  of  Aberdeen  in 
a  Heavy  Gale"  has  much  motion 
and  spirit.  We  have,  however,  seen 
this  artist  to  better  advantage.  Mr 
Stanfield  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  in  full 
force  in  his  "Capture  of  Smuggled 
Goods  on  the  Old  Antrim  Road," 
the  largest  of  his  present  works. 
The  sky,  as  usual,  is  grand  in  form 
and  rapid  in  motion,  storm-clouds 
sweeping  in  thick  rain  across  the 
troubled  heavens,  with  fitful  sun- 
shine streaming  in  amid  lowering 
darkness.  But  the  best  picture 
Stanfield  gives  us  is  "  Mazorbo,  " 
one  of  those  inlet  hamlets  of  the 
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sea,  quietly  anchored,  as  it  were, 
along  the  island -shore  of  Venice, 
with  the  brimming  ocean  tranquil 
as  a  lake,  reflecting  bridge  and 
crumbling  palace  on  the  water's 
verge.  Of  the  works  of  Creswick, 
Stanfield,  and  Roberts,  the  world 
will  never  tire.  They  outlive  the 
changes  of  a  day,  and,  like  Nature, 
with  her  cool  refreshing  shade,  and 
smiling  sunshine,  and  ocean  of  dash- 
ing wave  and  playful  breeze,  seem 
to  make  both  mind  and  body  the 
healthier  and  the  happier. 

Our  English  school,  as  we  all 
know,  has  made  itself  famous  for 
the  painting  of  animals,  no  less 
than  for  the  treatment  of  land- 
scape and  marine  subjects.  In  Bel- 
gium, Verboeckhoven  is  renowned 
for  sheep,  and  in  France,  Troyon  for 
cattle ;  but  Landseer  rules  above  all, 
king  over  the  brute  creation ;  and  our 
own  Cooper,  we  believe,  has  never 
been  surpassed  as  a  shepherd  among 
flocks.  Last  year  we  were  among 
the  few  who  ventured  to  pronounce 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer' s  "  Flood  in 
the  Highlands"  a  falling -off,  and 
therefore  it  is  with  greater  pleasure 
that  we  now  declare  at  least  his 
drawings  in  the  present  Academy, 
as  a  return  to  his  former  self.  "  The 
Shrew  Tamed  " — a  high-bred  horse 
of  soft  silken  coat,  dappled  with 
play  of  light  and  shade  as  on  velvet 
— subdued  by  a  "  pretty  horse- 
breaker,"  is  certainly  unfortunate 
as  a  subject.  This  picture  has  been 
made  the  more  notorious  by  "  The 
Belgravian  Lament,"  which  took 
the  well-known  rider  as  a  text 
whereon  to  point  a  moral.  We 
hope  it  will  now  be  felt  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  and  his  friends 
that  the  intrusion  of  "  pretty  horse- 
breakers  "  on  the  walls  of  "the 
Academy  is  not  less  to  be  regretted 
than  their  presence  in  Rotten  Row. 
Landseer,  however,  regains  his  in- 
nate refinement  in  his  three  beautiful 
drawings,  "Deer  in  the  Highlands." 
His  poet-eye  for  beauty,  his  deep 
sympathy  for  the  animal  creation, 
into  whose  soul  of  sorrow  and  sense 
of  joy  he  enters  with  tenderest  in- 
tuition, is  best  seen  in  these  crayon 


sketches  taken  from  "The  Marquess 
of  Breadalbane's  Highland  Deer- 
Forest."  In  a  companion-drawing — 
"The  Fatal  Duel"— the  monarch 
of  crowning  antlers  stands  over  his 
fallen  foe,  sinking  into  the  snow- 
field  with  glazed  eye  and  gored  nos- 
tril. These  studies  are  marvellous 
for  facile,  dexterous  execution — 
the  rough  texture  of  the  deer-coat 
given  by  a  mere  dusty  drag  of  the 
crayon ;  the  drawing,  and  even  the 
anatomy,  of  head  and  limbs,  in- 
dicated by  a  few  strokes  firmly  put 
in  just  where  wanted.  Passing  to 
Mr  Ansdell,  his  picture  of  the  year 
comes  as  a  contrast  to  the  Landseer 
refinement.  His  manner  is  uni- 
formly loud  and  melodramatic. 
Last  year  he  tore  passion  to  tatters 
in  his  treatment  of  "  The  Lost 
Shepherd  ;"  this  time  he  intends 
to  be  still  more  heart-rending  in 
the  horrors  of  "  Slaves  Hunted  "  by 
bloodhounds.  There  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  rude,  telling  force 
in  all  that  he  paints.  His  pictures 
are  free-spoken  :  they  seem  to  ex- 
claim, "  Murder  will  out,  the  more 
blood  the  better ;  here  goes  for  the 
whole  truth  at  its  very  worst ;  he 
who  shrinks  is  a  coward."  There  is 
to  us  something  brutal  in  all  this, 
and  we  think  that  Lord  Raynham, 
without  much  stretch  of  his  well- 
known  sentimental  charity,  might  in- 
clude artists  of  these  fierce  propen- 
sities in  the  next  bill  for  suppressing 
cruelty  to  animals.  Landseer  him- 
self, we  are  sorry  to  say,  would  not 
be  safe  against  indictment.  We 
will  conclude  the  present  paragraph 
with  a  notice  of  the  picture  in  which 
Mr  Cooper  follows  up  the  success  of 
last  year.  The  first  work  wherein 
he  exchanged  the  sunny  fields  of 
summer  for  the  snow  wastes  of 
winter  will  be  long  remembered — 
"  Crossing  Newbiggin  Muir  in  a 
Snow-Drift,  East  Cumberland."  In 
this  second  picture,  equally  im- 
pressive, "  Drovers  Collecting  their 
Flocks  under  the  Fells,"  he  is  still 
in  a  snow-drift,  and  once  again  in 
East  Cumberland.  It  were  indeed 
hard  upon  artists  to  inhibit  the 
telling  of  a  story  twice  over.  Of 
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the  first  work  we  spoke  in  full ;  we 
shall  not  venture  so  far  to  imitate 
the  painter  as  to  repeat  our  thoughts 
for  a  second  time.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, did  strike  us,  which  we  did 
not  record  on  the  former  occasion — 
the  value  of  mere  black  and  white 
as  a  cool  retreat  for  an  eye  suffering 
from  the  satiety  of  colour.  The 
white  winter  of  Mr  Cooper  is  forced 
up  by  the  gay  summer -flowers  of 
the  Misses  Mutrie  hanging  side  by 
side ;  and  in  the  same  room  is 
seen  the  golden  autumn  of  Mr  W. 
Linnell.  In  the  loud  clash  of  or- 
chestral sounds  which,  in  modern 
exhibitions,  are  not  always  concords, 
pictures  such  as  these  by  Mr  Cooper 
have  the  value  of  "  brilliant  flashes 
of  silence." 

Treating  of  colour,  it  is  not  easy 
to  escape  the  immediate  mention 
of  two  consummate  masters  in  the 
art,  Mr  Hook  and  Mr  William 
Linnell.  All  that  is  superlative 
in  terms  of  praise  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  these  names,  as  if  critics 
determined  to  outvie  in  written 
words  the  intensity  of  the  painted 
picture.  Mr  Hook  has  long  sought 
to  translate  Venetian  hues  into  the 
dusky  tones  suited  to  our  clouded 
skies.  The  boatmen  on  our  English 
coasts  he  dresses  in  russet  shades, 
compatible  with  the  rough  work  of 
northern  British  tars,  yet  not  wholly 
repulsive  to  the  refined  intuitions 
of  a  southern  eye.  The  class  of 
subjects  in  which  he  glories  is  well 
indicated  by  the  titles  chosen  for 
two  among  his  present  works — the 
one,  "  Compassed  by  the  Inviolate 
Sea/'  the  other,  "Sea  Urchins." 
He  loves  to  stand  on  the  rocky 
walls  of  our  wave-worn  shores,  and 
to  paint  the  sun -burnt  tenantry 
wh  o  dwell  upon  their  waters.  Rude 
humble  life  he  subdues  into  quiet 
refinement,  and  the  shadowed  face 
of  deadening  toil  and  care  he  illu- 
mines by  the  warm  glow  of  affec- 
tion. And  yet  in  his  art  there 
seems  no  artifice,  and  his  com- 
positions, even  to  a  fault,  are 
guileless  in  simplicity  of  arrange- 
ment. In  this,  indeed,  his  works 
are  singular,  and  well  reward  the 


trouble  of  analysis.  Incontinently 
he  wanders  through  his  subjects, 
without  caring  for  symmetry  or 
system,  till  his  pictures  often  take 
on  the  aspect  of  a  detached  epi- 
sode cut  out  from  a  larger  work, 
so  that  the  spectator  is  tempt- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  turn  round  the 
corner,  or  look  to  the  other  side, 
for  the  further  continuance  of  a 
half-told  story.  This  assumption 
of  carelessness,  or  rather  of  incom- 
pleteness, is  part  of  the  present  re- 
action against  the  classic  school, 
which  was  studious,  perhaps  even 
to  excess,  in  all  that  pertained  to 
balance  and  proportion. 

Among  works  supreme  in  colour, 
perhaps  the  most  intense  and  the 
most  successful  is  Mr  W.  Linnell' s 
"  Collecting  the  Flocks."  There  is, 
necessarily,  some  sameness  in  the 
landscapes  which  proceed  from  the 
father  and  the  two  sons  in  this  gifted 
family.  But  we  are  glad  to  note 
from  time  to  time  the  bold  attempt 
to  solve  some  new  and  difficult 
problem:  each  master-work  bears  in- 
deed the  mark  of  studious  thought. 
In  the  landscape  of  last  year,  en- 
titled "Atop  of  the  Hill,"  Mr  J. 
T.  Linnell  swept  across  the  horizon 
a  deep -blue  range  of  mountains, 
which  he  treated  in  the  manner 
of  a  Titian  distance.  In  the  pre- 
sent work,  his  brother  introduces 
a  bank  of  purple  heather,  which, 
likewise,  has  the  value  of  an  em- 
phatic passage — gathering,  by  force 
of  contrast  and  harmony,  all  sur- 
rounding colours  to  a  climax  —  a 
passage  in  exact  complimentary  bal- 
ance to  the  golden  orange  clothing 
Arcadian  peasants,  placed  precisely 
in  the  spot  where  the  weight  of  con- 
trasted colour  was  wanted.  To 
all  students  of  art  it  becomes  as 
instructive  as  it  is  pleasurable  to 
mark  the  profundity  and  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  science  which,  in  such 
compositions,  is  brought  to  bear 
on  a  complex,  and  yet  apparently 
simple,  result. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  criti- 
cism on  landscape  -  painters  and 
colourists  belonging  to  the  JEnglish 
school  without  some  tribute  to  the 
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genius  of  Francis  Danby,  who  is 
now  for  ever  lost  to  the  realms  of 
art.  But  his  works,  as  a  treasured 
life  beyond  life,  have  within  them  an 
immortality.  "  The  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal,"  "The  Deluge,"/* The 
Evening  Gun,"  and  other  pictures 
of  the  same  noble  purpose,  were 
almost  unexampled  for  the  boldness 
of  their  imagination,  the  beauty  of 
their  colour,  and  their  depth  oi  re- 
fined emotion.  They  belong  to  a 
school  which  is  now,  unfortunately, 
all  but  extinct.  With  Francis  Danby, 
we  regret  to  think,  has  died  the 
poet's  eye  which  could  look  into 
the  soul  of  nature  ;  the  hand  which 
swept  across  the  lyre,  attuning  grove 
and  lake  and  river  to  sweetest  har- 
monies. 

We  now  propose  to  throw  into 
one  general  division  those  miscel- 
laneous pictures  of  life  and  manners 
so  successfully  handled  by  our  Eng- 
lish school ;  a  class  of  works  which, 
in  French  art,  has,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  long  been  designated 
genre,  as  belonging  to  a  certain,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  to  an  uncertain, 
kind.  Such  pictures  are  necessarily 
varied,  and  usually  admit  of  further 
subdivisions  :  there  is  the  picture 
de  societe,  as,  for  example,  when 
Mr  Calderon  paints,  with  point, 
delicate  sentiment  seasoned  with 
sly  satire,  worthy  of  any  French- 
man, "  La  Demande  en  Mariage." 
Mr  Gale,  likewise,  in  "  The  Fa- 
ther's Blessing;"  Mr  Lawless  in 
"A  Dinner-Party"  and  "Waiting 
for  an  Audience;"  and,  emphatically, 
Mr  Hicks,  in  his  sparkling  little 
picture,  "  Life's  Sunshine,"  all  tak- 
ing Meissonier  and  his  school  for 
their  example,  paint  genre  with  a 
truly  French  relish.  Mr  Rankley, 
again,  in  "George  Stephenson " 
teaching  the  Misses  Pease,  in  the 
garb  of  their  sect,  the  art  of  em- 
broidery, paints  the  Quaker  genre. 
And  worse  still,  Mr  Horsley,  with  a 
text  of  Scripture  in  his  mouth,  ren- 
ders the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  into  genre  of  the  lowest  kind, 
though  his  subject  demanded  the 
grave  dignity  of  sacred  art.  Such 
a  work,  in  our  judgment,  calls  for 
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severe  censure,  and  serves  to  show 
the  line  of  demarcation  that  should 
ever  separate  pictures  of  light  sur- 
face-sentiment from  sacred  topics, 
which,  by  elevation  and  severity 
in  treatment,  must  be  raised  above 
the  level  of  common  life.  But  it 
still  remains  the  province,  and  in- 
deed the  privilege,  of  the  multi- 
form art  of  which  we  now  treat, 
to  take  the  world  just  as  it  is,  in  its 
joys,  its  tears,  and  its  laughter, — 
to  delight  by  playful  pleasing  inci- 
dent, to  move  through  sympathy, 
to  amuse  by  satire.  Mr  J.  Clarke's 
two  small  pictures  in  one  frame, 
"The  Wanderer,"  and  its  sequel, 
"The  Little  Child  Restored,"  are 
good  examples  of  the  pretty  points 
which,  in  this  class  of  subjects, 
please  and  tell  so  well.  Mr  G. 
Smith,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
"  Seven  Ages,"  in  seven  pictures, 
ranging  from  first  to  second  child- 
hood— a  worn-out  subject  treated 
without  novelty — has  sunk  into 
merest  genre,  when  he  might,  with 
advantage,  have  risen  to  the  higher 
realms  of  poetry.  Mr  F.  Stone, 
too,  is  unfortunate  in  his  subject — 
hackneyed,  and  smacking  of  stage 
sentiment — "  Claudio  deceived  by 
Don  John,  accusing  Hero  ; "  but 
inheriting  a  well-known  name,  we 
are  glad  to  give  him  welcome,  and 
to  award  to  his  picture  the  praise 
due  to  first-rate  execution.  Mr 
Rossiter's  "  Puritan  Purifiers,"  zeal- 
ous iconoclasts  strenuously  work- 
ing destruction  in  a  church,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  good  subject  poorly 
painted.  But  fortunately  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  works  which  are 
commendable  equally  in  theme  and 
in  execution.  Mr  Phillip's  sun- 
burned beauties  of  Andalusia,  "  Gos- 
sips at  a  Well,"  are  just  of  the  style 
in  which  both  painter  and  public 
have  long  delighted.  "  The  Drink- 
ing -  Fountain, "  by  Mr  Dobson, 
a  similar  subject,  yet  as  widely 
different  as  London  streets  and 
English  clothes  are  from  Seville 
waysides  and  Spanish  costumes, 
makes  a  pleasing  picture,  barring, 
of  course,  all  association  with  those 
detestable  monumental  or  sanitary 
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or  teetotal  designs,  which  the  pro- 
verbially bad  taste  of  town  coun- 
cils have  inflicted  upon  the  chief 
cities  of  the  country.  Mr  Crowe 
gives  us  another  form  of  genre,  capi- 
tal in  its  way,  "  Slaves  Waiting  for 
Sale  in  Virginia,"  broad  in  marked 
character,  awkward  in  attitude, 
truth  pushed  to  the  verge  of  the 
grotesque.  Let  us  end  the  present 
series  with  one  or  two  works  sea- 
soned by  comedy.  Mr  E.  Nicol  is 
a  master  in  this  line,  and  his  two 
subjects,  "Toothache"  and  "They 
Talk  a  Power  of  our  Drinking,  but 
never  think  of  our  Drought,"  speak 
loudly  for  themselves.  It  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  merit  of  such  pictures 
that  they  are  painted  with  broad 
Paddy  grin.  Mr  Marks  rises  to  a 
higher  level.  His  "  Toothache  in 
the  Middle  Ages,"  "  We  all  came  in 
with  the  Normans,"  and  "  Dogberry's 
Charge  to  the  Watch,"  will  not  easily 
be  forgotten.  In  his  present  pic- 
ture, "  The  Francescan  Sculptor  and 
his  Model,"  painted  with  mock 
solemnity,  in  grotesque  guise  of 
medieval  times,  he  surpasses,  we 
think,  all  like  efforts.  We  have 
seldom  seen  wit,  or  rather  humour, 
sustained  on  a  scale  so  large  and 
imposing,  or  the  ridiculous  exalted 
by  so  much  gravity  and  mock  dig- 
nity. It  is  a  picture  of  originality 
and  power,  and  so  earnest  and  hon- 
est is  its  purpose,  that  the  subordi- 
nate class  to  which  it  expressly  be- 
longs, is  forgotten  as  we  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  master  work. 

There  are  other  pictures  which, 
though  falling  under  the  general 
class  of  genre,  demand  more  deli- 
berate notice.  The  style  of  Mr 
Hicks  has  much  of  the  sparkle  and 
smooth  outside  sentiment  of  the 
French.  In  previous  years  this 
artist  obtained  renown  by  his  "Rush 
to  the  Post-office  five  Minutes  be- 
fore Six,"  and  his  "  Crowd  at  the 
Bank  -  Counter  —  Dividend  Day ;  " 
and  he  now  again  indulges  in  a 
crush,  this  year  still  less  select — 
"  The  Fish-Women  in  the  Market 
of  Billingsgate  !"  The  crowding 
of  a  canvass  is  not  necessarily 
the  composition  of  a  picture,  and 
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to  excite  curiosity  is  not  always 
to  secure  approval ;  still,  perhaps, 
we  are  fortunate,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr  Frith,  to  obtain  even  this  in- 
stalment on  behalf  of  the  sharp 
spicy  school,  addicted  to  pleasing 
trivialities.  From  a  like  want  of  con- 
centrated composition,  Mr  O'Neil's 
picture  of  the  year  barely  escapes 
falling  into  a  disordered  uproar  of 
widows  and  mothers,  and  sister 
and  brothers,  and  lovers,  and  tears, 
and  sobbings,  with  appliances  of 
white  handkerchiefs,  and  all  that 
is  heartrending.  Mr  O'Neil,  if  he 
do  not  stop  at  once,  will  completely 
run  down  and  ruin  the  good  idea 
which  some  three  years  ago  bore 
him  on  the  crested  wave  of  high 
success.  His  "  Eastward,  Ho !  " 
followed  by  "  Home  Again,"  were 
impressive  and  novel.  His  present 
picture  is  of  these  two  works  a  di- 
rect repetition,  and  comes  as  a  sequel 
of  trite  commonplace.  His  former 
compositions  were  "  uprights ;"  this 
is  in  shape  an  "  oblong,"  and  here- 
in consists  the  chief  difference.  We 
recognise  the  same  well-known  Lon- 
don models  shedding  the  same 
spasmodic  tears,  the  same  waving 
of  white  handkerchiefs,  the  same 
poses  and  stage  attitudes  suited  to 
the  tenderly  pathetic.  Of  course 
MrO'Neil  cannot  avoid  being  clever 
and  forcible,  but  a  man  of  one  idea 
telling  a  thrice-told  tale  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  recognised  as  an  ad- 
mitted bore.  Mr  Brooks' s  "  Life- 
Boat  to  the  Rescue"  is  of  the  same 
conventional  sentiment,  only  ten- 
fold worse — clasped  hands,  dishevel- 
led hair,  and  common  nature  refined 
only  by  weak  execution.  Mr  A.  Solo- 
mon is  another  clever  artist  who  in- 
dulges in  cheap  stage-sentiment.  No 
man  better  knows  the  way  to  harrow 
up  the  emotions  of  a  crowded  gallery 
by  noisy  clap-trap  appeals  of  virtuous 
declamation.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
we  have  thought  this  painter  des- 
tined in  the  Academy  to  the  same 
high  popularity  which  has  rewarded 
the  Colleen  Bawn  at  the  New  Adel- 
phi.  Last  year,  "Drowned,  drown- 
ed !"  from  Hood's  "  Bridge  of  Sighs/' 
like  another  drowned,  drowned  of 
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sensation -drama  notoriety,  obtain- 
ed a  coarse  success.  This  year  the 
versatility  of  the  artist's  genius 
finds  mitigated  intensity  in  the  role 
of  lighter  comedy.  His  "  Malade 
Imaginaire"  comes  as  a  farce — the 
slight  extravagant  afterpiece  that 
chases  tears  by  laughter. 

Mr  Goodall  is  an  artist  of  whom 
we  speak  with  all  respect  and  seri- 
ousness. In  his  works  for  several 
past  years  we  have  marked  steady 
progress  and  careful  study.  His 
"  Felice  Ballarin  reciting  Tasso  to 
the  People  of  Chioggia,"  followed  by 
the  "  Arab  Encampment  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  Shur,"  were  among  the 
most  remarkable  pictures  in  the 
two  last  Academies.  His  principal 
work  of  the  present  year  is  "The 
First-Born" — a  Nubian  mother,  on 
scale  nearly  life-size,  almost  sta- 
tuesque in  pensive  pose  of  mourn- 
ful thought.  The  subject  is  ren- 
dered still  more  impressive  by  the 
artist's  style  of  colouring,  which, 
systematically  elaborate  in  previ- 
ous works,  is  here  more  than  usu- 
ally deep  and  solemn.  The  rich 
bronze  of  an  Eastern  complexion 
finds  skilful  contrast  and  resolved 
harmony  in  emerald  greens,  and 
orange  golds,  and  deep-shadowed 
purples.  In  the  subtle  manage- 
ment of  lustrous  tertiary  colours 
Mr  Goodall  is  closely  allied  to  Mr 
Poole,  one  of  the  grandest  colour- 
ists  in  modern  times. 

By  what  is  termed  the  exhaustive 
process,  we  have  at  length  arrived 
at  an  unforeseen  anomaly.  We  have 
gone  through  a  number  of  names  in 
succession,  and  now  the  only  artists 
which  remain  under  the  present 
heading  upon  our  list  are  Mr  Pic- 
kersgill  and  Mr  Holman  Hunt,  the 
one  telling  against  the  other  with  the 
force  of  antithesis.  Mr  Hunt  is  the 
well-known  champion  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  ;  Mr  Pickersgill  may 
be  termed,  in  the  jargon  of  the  day, 
an  anti-Pre-Raphaelite,  and  is  gene- 
rally selected  by  critics  to  point  a 
tirade  against  the  old  school ;  and 
his  works  are  supposed  to  afford 
proof  positive  of  the  evils  inevi- 
tably attendant  upon  the  obstinate 
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i  dherence  to  obsolete  methods. 
The  name  of  Mr  Hunt  is  of  course, 
with  these  writers,  in  itself  deemed 
a  spell  and  a  triumph.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  do  not  wholly 
accord  with  these  opinions.  We  have 
indeed  no  desire  to  make  an  idol  of 
Mr  Pickersgill,  or  to  use  Mr  Hunt 
as  a  butt  against  which  to  shoot  all 
the  hard  words  which  might  be 
pointed  against  his  school.  Suffice 
it  to  say — whatever  be  the  general 
merits  of  the  two  men  and  their 
respective  systems — that  at  least  in 
the  present  year  Mr  Pickersgill  has 
succeeded  in  exhibiting  a  good 
picture,  and  Mr  Hunt  a  bad  one. 
"  The  Pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
Gambling  for  their  Prisoners,"  is 
truly  Venetian  in  luxury  of  colour, 
and  likewise  Venetian  and  Italian 
in  its  forms  and  the  witchery  of  its 
beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Holman  Hunt's  "Lantern-Maker's 
Courtship"  is  little  short  of  a  bur- 
lesque, in  its  studied  ugliness  and 
awkwardness,  upon  love  and  all  that 
is  lovely.  Why  will  these  men  mis- 
take outraged  taste  for  originality? 
Why  will  they,  moreover,  so  studi- 
ously make  figures  too  large  for  can- 
vasses, heads  and  hands  out  of  pro- 
portion with  bodies,  and  commit  all 
other  kinds  of  enormity  1  Why  do 
they  indulge  in  all  this  1  Simply, 
we  cannot  but  think,  to  make  the 
world  stare.  In  the  centre  of  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  same  room  is 
hung  a  little  work  by  Mr  Lewis, 
of  an  Arab  or  Turk  in  a  bazaar, 
seated  on  a  divan.  Why  does 
not  Mr  Lewis  give  himself  to 
the  same  eccentricities  1  Simply, 
we  think,  because  he  does  not 
need  them.  A  work  of  first-rate 
merit  requires  not  to  be  tricked 
into  notice. 

Before  passing  to  more  directly 
historic  works,  we  would  say  a  few 
incidental  words  on  the  portraits 
of  the  year.  Mr  Watt's  picture  of 
Miss  Alice  Prinsep  at  the  piano, 
is  the  best.  In  richness  and 
originality  of  colour,  in  high  and 
refined  treatment,  it  transcends 
every  other  portrait  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion. A  Roman  study  of  a  well- 
p 
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known  head  by  Mr  Cholmondeley, 
must  likewise  be  singled  out  for  its 
noble  bearing  and  good  style  :  in 
depth  and  fulness  of  colour,  how 
far  is  it  removed  from  the  chalk  and 
water,  deadened  by  dirt,  which  have 
been  so  much  in  vogue  with  some 
of  our  fashionable  painters !  For  the 
same  Venetian  intensity  of  colour, 
we  must  mention  "Veneziana"  by 
Mrs  Wells,  also  an  "  Italian"  head 
by  Mr  Wells.  Among  the  best  ex- 
amples of  the  sober  style  of  light 
and  shade  more  usual  with  our  Brit- 
ish school,  are  the  portraits  of  Mr 
Louis  Huth  by  Mr  Boxall,  of  Profes- 
sor James  Forbes  by  Sir  Watson  Gor- 
don, and  of  Lord  Auckland,  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  Mr  Richmond. 
These  are  all  in  the  quiet  gentle- 
manly manner  which  is  among  the 
best  characteristics  of  portrait  art. 
In  the  old  style,  relying  upon 
column,  curtain,  table,  and  arm- 
chair, there  are  a  multitude  of  ex- 
amples. But  this  more  hackneyed 
treatment  is,  we  trust,  at  last  dying 
out.- 

Of  the  British  School  of  Sculp- 
ture perhaps  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter. As  long  as  our  sculptors  were 
doomed  to  the  cellar  known  as  the 
Black-hole  of  the  Academy,  they 
were  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as 
pitied.  But  now  in  the  new  sculp- 
ture-room there  is  light  and  space 
sufficient,  and  we  trust  that,  in 
future  years  at  least,  the  best  works 
of  the  English  school  will  not  be 
withheld  from  public  competition. 
But  we  cannot  disguise  the  opinion 
that  most  of  our  aspirants  for  the 
honours  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  Such 
works  as  "  Lady  Godiva,"  and 
"  Una  with  the  Lion,"  by  Mr  Tho- 
mas, would  be  wholly  unworthy  of 
notice,  did  not  size  make  them  ab- 
solutely obnoxious.  "  Sardanapa- 
lus,"  executed  by  Mr  Weekes  for 
the  Egyptian-hall  of  the  Mansion- 
house,  is  too  noisy  and  violent  for 
the  quiet  dignity  appropriate  to 
marble.  Mr  Spence's  "  Hippolitus," 
not  perhaps  very  original,  surpasses 
in  refined  and  classic  style  most 
works  in  the  Exhibition,  The  Busts 


and  Portrait-statues  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  after  the  prescribed  me- 
diocrity. The  Children  executed  by 
Mr  Monro  are,  as  usual,  pleasing 
and  playful — all  indeed  that  chil- 
dren should  be. 

We  will  conclude  the  present  ar- 
ticle with  works  which  have  more  or 
less  claim  to  the  rank  of  the  historic. 
In  these  matters,  lines  of  demarca- 
tion are  not  always  positively  de- 
fined. History  may  be,  and  often 
is,  treated  through  its  minor  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes ;  and  then 
again,  the  historic  taking  the  line 
of  the  biographical,  the  destiny 
of  a  nation  may  be  narrowed  or 
centred  in  the  fate  of  an  indi- 
vidual. A  painter,  indeed,  from 
the  very  limits  of  his  art,  is 
often  glad  to  escape  from  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  complex  drama  by 
timely  retreat  into  some  wayside 
episode.  "  The  Flight  of  Lord 
Nithsdale  from  the  Tower,"  a  vigor- 
ous picture  by  Miss  Hughes — want- 
ing, however,  in  finer  finish — ranks, 
for  example,  as  a  biographic  incident 
in  the  larger  historic  drama  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty.  "John  Bun- 
yan  in  Bedford  Jail,"  by  Mr  A. 
Johnstone,  a  pleasing  but  somewhat 
conventional  work,  is  likewise  bio- 
graphic, and  yet,  in  another  and  a 
larger  sense,  it  touches  on  the  history 
of  a  party  and  a  principle.  In  the 
same  class  we  cannot  escape  men- 
tion of  Mr  Noel  Paton's  "Luther  at 
Erfurt,"  a  picture  which,  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  painter,  we 
must  regret.  This  is  history  painted 
down  to  the  level  of  the  old  curio- 
sity-shop ;  great  truths,  the  Bible 
and  justification  by  faith  included, 
handled  as  by  a  dealer  in  dusty 
relics.  Luther's  well-known  and 
manly  countenance  is  here  wholly 
wanting  in  dignity  and  force  of  in- 
tellect. The  picture,  with  little 
alteration,  might  serve,  indeed,  for 
the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  and 
in  execution  and  colour  is  worthy 
of  Denner  and  Gerard  Dow.  The 
style  here  adopted  is  suited  only 
for  Dutch  brass  kettles.  Mr  Noel 
Paton's  previous  works — "  The  Pur- 
suit of  Pleasure,"  "The  Bluidy 
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Tryste,"  and  "In  Memoriam"  — 
secured  for  him  a  first  position 
among  London  artists.  His  failing 
has  always  been  an  execution  too 
small  for  the  dignity  of  his  thought. 
He  is  evidently  a  poet,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  yet  obtain  modes 
of  expression  more  worthy  of  his 
genius. 

In  a  subdivision  must  be  ranked 
a  class  of  pictures  of  much  beauty 
and  interest — works  which  belong 
to  the  poetry  of  history,  or  it  may 
be  to  the  history  of  poetry.  Under 
this  head  we  would  mention  with 
commendation,  for  its  quiet  pathos, 
and  from  its  appropriate  adapta- 
tion of  the  medieval  to  the  modern, 
Mr  Archer's  "  Mort  d;  Arthur."  Into 
the  same  category  must  likewise  be 
thrown  two  somewhat  companion- 
pictures  by  Mr  Holiday  and  Mr  W.  C. 
Thomas,  of  two  somewhat  brother 
poets — brothers  in  sorrows  as  in  joys 
— Dante  and  Petrarch — with  their 
truly  poet-loves — ideal  romances  of 
the  imagination,  and  enduring  an- 
guish in  the  saddened  heart.  Under 
this  same  head,  we  presume,  must 
also  fall  the  works  of  Mr  Leighton, 
of  whom  we  would  gladly  escape 
.mention,  were  silence  possible.  His 
pictures  this  season,  however,  for 
evil  or  for  good,  are  too  deliberate 
to  be  passed  by.  Some  years  since,  it 
will  be  remembered  that  he  created 
a  surprise,  and  made  for  himself  a 
name,  by  a  large  work  of  great  merit, 
"  The  Procession  of  the  Madonna  of 
Cimabue  through  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence." This  was  unfortunately 
quickly  followed  by  Orpheus  fid- 
dling his  wife  out  of  Hades !  Since 
then,  the  acknowledged  powers  of 
Mr  Leighton  have  been  in  abey- 
ance, always,  however,  with  the  still 
cherished  hope  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  high  expectations 
entertained  on  his  behalf  should  be 
fully  realised.  It  is  with  extreme 
regret  that  we  find  this  hope 
deferred  is  now  at  last  doomed 
to  painful  disappointment.  Mr 
Leighton  has  put  forth  his  matured 
powers  in  three  important  and 
highly  elaborate  works,  "A  Dream," 
"  Lieder  ohne  worte,"  and  "Paolo  e 
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Francesca."  The  "  Dream  "  neces- 
sarily takes  the  form  of  a  vision, 
and  is  wholly  different  from  any- 
thing we  ever  saw  before,  and  we 
trust  equally  far  removed  from  any- 
thing we  may  ever  see  again.  The 
draperies  are  cast  exclusively  in  the 
painter's  imagination,  and  the  forms 
come  as  the  offspring  of  a  fevered 
fancy,  decked  in  colours  found 
neither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven.  It 
may  be  answered  that  this  is  but 
in  keeping  with  the  subject.  In 
reply,  we  beg  humbly  to  express  the 
hope,  that  when  next  the  painter 
may  be  favoured  with  the  like  re- 
velations, he  will  not  condescend  to 
exhibit  the  result  in  this  lower 
world.  The  second  work,  "  Lieder 
ohne  worte,"  is  worthy  of  the  first. 
We  know  that  a  certain  refinement 
of  sentiment,  which  it  doubtless 
possesses,  has  won  admirers:  not 
however,  happily,  among  the  hang- 
ing committee.  Here  again,  we 
have  draperies,  which  in  disposi- 
tion are  absolute  impossibilities, 
and  a  maiden  for  a  muse,  morbid, 
sicklied,  and  woe-begone,  wholly,  we 
should  hope,  transcending  the  reach 
of  nature.  The  "  Paolo  e  Francesca" 
is  no  better.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  true  manly  sentiment  of  Ary 
Scheffer  in  his  well-known  pic- 
ture !  These  works  of  Mr  Leighton 
in  style  seem  to  be  gathered  from 
all  foreign  countries  and  times,  and 
yet  to  belong  to  none.  We  re- 
cognise a  distant  dreamy  remem- 
brance of  the  old  Italian,  mixed 
with  the  artificial  manner  of  the 
French,  mingled  again  in  turn  with 
the  mazy  abstractions  of  the  more 
morbid  German.  And  all  this  has 
been  brought  from  afar,  expressly 
to  hang  on  the  walls  of  an  English 
Academy.  We  are  sure  that  Mr 
Leighton  by  this  time  must  feel 
that  his  triumphs,  so  ill  appreci- 
ated, are  wholly  un-English  and  out 
of  place.  The  effort  expended  to 
attain  this  degree  of  inconceivable 
success,  can  only  be  fitly  estimated 
by  marking  in  what  far-off  distance  a 
small  unpretending  portrait  of  "  Mrs 
S.  O."  is  left  behind.  Why,  this  mo- 
dest inconspicuous  work,  also  by  Mr 
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Leigliton,  might  have  been  painted 
by  the  most  humble  and  simple  and 
natural  of  artists — with  this  proviso 
only,  that  the  painter  was  possessed 
of  genius  as  high  as  the  picture  is 
admirable.  In  style,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  choicest  works  in  the 
whole  Academy,  and  abundantly 
proves  what  still  is  within  Mr 
Leighton's  reach,  if  haply  it  yet 
remain  possible  for  him  to  retrace 
his  steps. 

Of  all  poems,  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  are  this  year  the  most  prolific 
in  pictures,  and  above  all  heroines 
Elaine  ranks  as  the  most  favoured. 
Several  painters  have  attempted  to 
translate  into  beauteous  forms  and 
glowing  colours  that  most  pictorial 
of  descriptions,  the  chariot  bier, 
borne  to  that  stream  whereon  the 
barge  palled  in  blackest  samite  lay. 
These  are  the  poet's  words  : — 

"  So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot 

took, 

And  on  the  black  decks  laid  in  her  bed, 
Elaine, 

In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter — all  her  bright  hair  streaming 

down — 

And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth-of-gold 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in 

white 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  clear-featured 

face 

Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  though  she 

smiled." 

Mr  Wallis's  picture  is  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  the  verse  in  the  sweet  feast 
of  beauty,  and  for  luxury  of  poetic 
sadness.  It  is  perhaps  too  decorative 
in  treatment  to  be  very  intense — 
too  much  decked  out  in  resplendent 
detail  to  be  deeply  desolating.  In 
this  it  is  inferior  to  the  artist's  prior, 
and  perhaps  greater  work,  "The 
Death  of  Chatterton."  Mr  Wallis 
plays  prettily  with  his  subject,  as 
Mr  Millais  did  with  the  Drown- 
ing of  poor  Ophelia.  The  littleness 
of  this  manner  has  been  proved 
incompatible  with  the  greatness  of 
a  master-passion. 

The  historic  is  grand,  the  psuedo- 
historic  contemptible.  There  are  at 
least  two  painters  in  the  Academy 
who  cannot  claim  the  distinction 


due  to  the  former  clause  in  the  al- 
ternative. It  is  melancholy  to  mark 
the  virtuous  efforts  made  from  year 
to  year  by  Mr  Hart  to  redeem  the 
English  school  from  the  stigma  of 
extinct  ambition.  It  were  unkind 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism 
of  his  present  work,  conceived  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  sublime,  "  St 
Elizabeth,Queen  of  Hungary,  canon- 
ised for  her  goodness,  distributing 
alms  to  the  poor."  It  is  a  perform- 
ance which  has  the  privilege  of 
claiming  all  the  immunities  usually 
extended  towards  the  best  inten- 
tions. In  the  same  way,  it  seems  un- 
generous to  censure  any  picture  so 
well  meant  as  MrLe  Jeune's  "Sisters 
of  Lazarus;"  but  we  must  confess, 
speaking  generally,  that  we  prefer 
goodness  when  it  is  not  quite  as 
weak  as  water,  emotion  when  it  is 
not  hardened  into  anything  just 
as  immovable  as  stone,  and  high 
art  when  it  is  permitted  to  stop 
somewhat  short  of  the  barber's 
block. 

Approaching  the  line  of  legiti- 
mate history,  there  are,  at  the  out- 
set, a  few  minor  works  which  call 
for  a  word  of  commendation.  Mr 
Elmore  is  a  painter  whose  pic- 
tures have  won  for  him  thoughtful 
admirers.  A  lull  has  this  year  come 
over  his  somewhat  fitful  genius,  and 
his  figure  of  "  Marie  Antoinette  in 
the  Temple,"  follows  but  as  a  minor 
episode  to  his  grand  composition 
from  the  Tuileries  of  last  Academy. 
Mr  Cope  in  like  manner,  Upon  a 
small  scale,  paints  a  well-beaten  topic 
of  pictorial  pathos,  "  The  Parting  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Russell."  One  of 
the  most  thoughtful,  and  among  the 
most  remarkable,  pictures  of  the 
season,  is  Mr  Dyce's  "  George  Her- 
bert at  Bemerton,"  his  country  par- 
sonage in  Wilts.  Mr  Dyce's  paint- 
ings of  last  year,  "  St  John  leading 
Home  his  adopted  Mother,"  w  The 
Man  of  Sorrows,"  and  "  Pegwell 
Bay/'  without  any  false  pretence  or 
striving,  found  poems  in  nature,  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  in  every- 
thing. "  George  Herbert,"  though 
widely  different,  is  a  picture  painted 
with  the  same  high  purpose.  The 
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quaint  country  parson,  writing  in 
praise  of  Virtue,  opens  with  these 
lines — 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  skie : 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die." 

And  the  picture  is  painted  in  this 
same  tone  of  pensive  sober  melan- 
choly. George  Herbert,  with  com- 
panion-book in  hand,  turns  the  up- 
ward gazing  eye  of  contemplation 
on  the  ivy-mantled  tree ;  a  lute  leans 
against  a  secluded  seat,  a  boat  lies 
upon  the  bank,  the  river,  shadowed 
by  overhanging  branches,  steals 
gently  along,  and  the  distant  church 
spire,  at  the  meeting  of  earth  and 
sky,  closes  the  solemn  pastoral,  "  so 
calm,  so  cool,  so  bright."  The  pic- 
ture is  painted  with  a  detail  seldom 
found  compatible  with  unity  of  pur- 
pose or  depth  of  expression.  Mr 
Dyce  succeeds  where  others  have 
failed,  simply  by  observing  an  ob- 
vious law  common  to  all  the  arts — 
that  in  descriptive  pictures  as  in 
descriptive  poetry,  every  touch  and 
word  and  incident  must  be  relevant 
to  the  paramount  intent.  The 
amount  of  detail  which  the  painter 
has  thus  found  it  possible  to  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  effect,  is  truly 
marvellous.  And  such  is  the  accu- 
racy of  even  the  minutest  branch, 
that  the  picture  might  serve  Mr 
Buskin  as  a  diagram  for  his  fifth 
volume,  or  his  future  lectures  on 
"  tree-twigs." 

There  is  no  chapter  in  Macaulay's 
History  of  greater  brilliancy  than 
that  which  narrates  the  death 

>of  Charles  II.  "  His  palace  had 
seldom  presented  a  gayer  or  a  more 
scandalous  appearance  than  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary 1685."  "The  great  gallery 
of  Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was 
crowded  with  revellers  and  gam- 
blers. The  King  sat  there  chatting 
and  toying  with  three  women,  whose 

»  charms  were  the  boast,  and  whose 
vices  were  the  disgrace,  of  the  three 
nations."  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked 
in  great  power,  and  spreading  him- 
self like  a  green  bay  -  tree.  Yet 


he  passed  away,  and  lo  he  was 
not."  On  the  morning  of  Monday 
the  2d  of  February  Charles  rose 
from  his  bed,  his  utterance  indis- 
tinct, and  his  thoughts  wandering. 
On  the  morning  of  Thursday  follow- 
ing he  was  better  and  out  of  danger ; 
but  in  the  same  evening  a  relapse 
ensues,  and  the  physicians  have  al- 
ready given  up  all  further  hope.  The 
bishops  and  dignities  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  thought  it  was  now 
time  to  speak  out,  and  brought  to  the 
bedside  a  table  with  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine,  but  in  vain.  Charles 
refused  to  receive  the  Eucharist. 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  it  ap- 
pears, was  in  the  secret — knew  that 
the  King  was  a  Catholic  at  heart.  His 
brother  James,  thinking  only  of  per- 
sonal safety,  is  appealed  to.  "  A  soul 
is  at  stake."  The  Duke  starts  as  if 
roused  from  sleep  —  declares  that 
nothing  shall  prevent  him  from  dis- 
charging the  sacred  duty  which  had 
been  delayed  too  long.  He  clears 
the  chamber  of  the  Protestant  clergy- 
men, commands  the  crowd  to  stand 
aloof,  goes  to  the  bed,  whispers  to 
the  dying  King,  "  Shall  I  bring  a 
priest  V '  "  Do,  brother ! "  replied  the 
sick  man,  "  for  God's  sake  do !  Lose 
no  time."  "The  King,"  we  are 
told,  "  found  so  much  difficulty  in 
swallowing  the  bread,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open  the  door  and  to  pro- 
cure a  glass  of  water."  "  The  whole 
ceremony  had  occupied  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  and,  during 
that  time,  the  courtiers  who  had 
filled  the  outer  room  had  communi- 
cated their  suspicions  to  each  other 
by  whispers  and  significant  glances." 
Mr  Ward  has  thrown  these  thrilling 
and  dramatic  incidents  into  a  pic- 
ture remarkable  for  vigour,  and  prodi- 
gal in  resource.  The  hand  from  the 
death-chamber  reaches  for  the  glass 
of  water,  to  the  relief  of  the  chok- 
ing King.  In  the  ante-room  of  rich 
carved  wainscoting,  capitally  paint- 
ed, is  a  gay  medley  of  age,  youth, 
fashion,  and  beauty :  bishops  and 
lapdogs,  with  mistresses  patched 
on  cheeks,  and  convulsed  in  tears 
• — groups  on  the  other  side  wiling 
away  tedium  by  cards — all  flaunt- 
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ing  and  frivolous  in  the  glitter  of 
rings,  ribbons,  necklaces,  and  brace- 
lets, the  pomp  of  a  wicked  world, 
and  the  vanity  of  vain  ambition. 
Thus  does  Mr  Ward,  with  much 
strength  of  manner,  point  a  moral, 
and  paint  a  picture  of  keen  Hogarth 
character.  The  subject,  however, 
is  un  embarras  de  ricJiesses,  and  the 
work  is  consequently  somewhat  dis- 
tracted and  scattered  in  its  profu- 
sion of  detail  and  incident,  all  em- 
phasised with  equal  force  through- 
out. 

We  reserve  for  the  last,  the  most 
impressive  picture  of  the  year,  Mr 
Faed's  cottage  deathbed — "From 
Dawn  to  Sunset,"  "so  runs  the  round 
of  life  from  hour  to  hour."  It  is  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  two  lead- 
ing paintings  of  the  Exhibition 
should  take  deathbeds  as  their  sub- 
jects— the  death  of  a  king  and  the 
death  of  a  peasant;  and  that,  by 
each  painter  alike,  the  death  -  agony 
should  be  withdrawn  from  public 
gaze ;  in  each  picture  death  telling 
its  dread  tragedy  by  a  single  soli- 
tary hand  thrust  among  the  living — • 
the  hand  taking  the  glass  to  the 
dying  king,  and  the  hand  of  the 
dying  woman  seen  on  the  coverlit. 
Here,  however,  the  analogies  end 
and  the  contrasts  begin.  The  king 
breathes  his  last  amid  frivolous 
pageantry — the  cottager  dies  in  the 
quiet  of  a  simple  cabin.  The  hum- 
bler picture  is  more  impressive, 
because  everything  is  in  keeping; 
all  in  solemn  suspense  on  coming 
death  ;  truthful,  and  therefore  touch- 
ing; detailed  in  all  the  circumstance 
of  ebbing  life,  watched  with  solici- 
tude, and  death  awaited  with  "forti- 
tude. In  gazing  upon  this  great 
and  earnest  work,  not  unmoved, 
we  knew  no  better  words  wherewith 
to  express  its  desolation,  and  yet 
to  portray  the  serenity  of  its  hope, 
than  the  lines  of  Mrs  Southey, 
written  on  a  like  theme — 

"Tread  softly — bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow — 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll- 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 


Stranger  !  however  great, 

With  lowly  reverence  bow  ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed — 
Greater  than  thou." 

It  will  scarcely  be  right  to  close 
this  article  on  the  London  art-season 
without  bestowing  some  commen- 
dation on  the  important  additions 
and  improvements  effected  in  the 
National  Gallery  of   old  masters. 
Increased  space  has   been  gained  ; 
and  the    pictures,    arranged   with 
singular  taste  and  judgment  by  Mr 
Wornum,  now  constitute  a  gallery 
which  will  stand  comparison  with 
the  famed  museums  of  the  conti- 
nent,— a  gallery  which,  by  judicious 
purchases,  is  each  day  growing  more 
worthy  of  this  great  country,  more 
fitted  to  instruct  our  artists  in  the 
history  and  development  of  ancient 
art,  and  to  teach,  by  the  force  of 
illustrious  examples,   those  princi- 
ples on  the  observance  of  which  true 
excellence  must  ever  depend.     The 
public  opening  of  the  present  mag- 
nificent   assembly  of  pictures  was 
a  triumph  for  the  management  of 
our  National  Museum,  and  served 
indeed  as  a  final  refutation  of  those 
ignorant   charges  and  virulent  at- 
tacks which  at  one  time  bore  sway 
in  the  public  journals  and  before 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  old 
masters  and  the   English   modern 
pictures  are  at  this  moment  once 
more  close  neighbours ;  and  the  pas- 
sage from  the  National  Gallery  to 
the  Koyal  Academy  is  striking  and 
instructive.      The  old  masters  are 
dark  and  low  in  tone  ;  the  modern 
light  in  key  and  even  crude.     The 
old  are  often  far  removed  from  pre- 
sent  sympathies,  belonging   essen- 
tially to  the  past ;  the  modern  seize 
upon  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  an 
Academy  Exhibition  thus  often  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  an  annual  register 
for  the  year.     The  old  masters  re- 
quire   some    previous    knowledge, 
perhaps  even  a  special  culture,  for 
their  full  appreciation  :   a  modern 
English  picture,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  generally  easily  understood ;  its 
excellences  lie  more  on  the  surface ; 
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it  utters  the  very  thoughts  which 
for  the  moment  are  moving  in  the 
popular  mind.  It  is  by  such  a  com- 
parison as  the  National  Gallery  now 
affords,  that  we  can  bring  our  Eng- 
lish school  to  the  test  of  history, 
and  determine  how  far  our  English 
artists  work  upon  those  enduring 
principles  which  have  been  hand- 
ed down  by  ages,  and  come  with 
the  sanction  of  an  ancient  wis- 
dom. Some  modern  painters  have 
presumed  to  scoff  at  the  works  and 
the  practices  of  their  great  fore- 
runners •  but  we  tell  these  men 
plainly  that,  unless  they  build  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past,  unless 
they  take  the  path  trodden  by  the 
great  artists  of  the  olden  times, 
their  popularity  will  barely  out- 
live the  tenure  of  their  lives  ;  and, 
owing  nought  to  ancestry,  they 
can  expect  to  claim  nothing  of  pos- 
terity. 

Our  artists  in  the  coming  year 
will  have  to  submit  to  another  com- 
petition— not  with  the  works  of  an 
ancient  period,  but  with  the  schools 
of  neighbouring  nations.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  our  English 
painters  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  works  of  pleasing  pretty  incident : 
scenes  taken  from  our  homes  and 
homesteads ;  peasants  in  their  hum- 
ble cots,  such  as  Wilkie  loved  to 
paint ;  or  groups  well  dressed  in 
drawing-rooms,  such  as  Goldsmith 
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made  to  smile,  or  Sheridan  stung 
with  satire.  It  will  then  be  prov- 
ed, moreover,  that  our  English 
artists  have  never  been  excelled 
upon  flood  or  field,  when  Wilson, 
Gainsborough,  Turner,  and  Stan- 
field  essayed  to  paint  our  British 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and 
with  bold  sweep  of  hand  held  the 
empire  of  the  seas.  It  will  be 
found,  we  say,  in  the  great  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  that 
the  British  School  of  Painting 
is,  at  least  in  these  directions, 
unrivalled.  But  then,  likewise, 
in  the  words  of  Eeynolds,  it  will 
also  be  discovered  that  "  the 
value  and  rank  of  every  art  is  in 
proportion  to  the  mental  labour 
employed  on  it,  or  the  mental  plea- 
sure produced  by  it."  Thus  will  be 
demonstrated  the  essential  littleness 
of  a  small  idea,  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  those  partial  modes 
which  command  but  passing  popu- 
larity. Then  it  will  be  found  that 
pictures  which  aspire  to  nothing 
higher  than  "  the  furnishing  apart- 
ments with  elegance "  must  take  a 
low  position  in  the  great  compe- 
tition of  thought  and  civilisation. 
And,  before  the  assembled  nations, 
honour  will  at  last  await  those  works 
of  study  arid  of  genius  that  rest  on 
truths  which  change  not  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  nor  swerve  to  altered 
place. 
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MAD   DOGS. 


EVERY  one  knows  that  dogs  are 
liable  to  a  terrible  disease,  which 
can  be  communicated  to  other  ani- 
mals and  to  man  :  a  disease  fright- 
ful in  its  symptoms,  and  fatal  in  its 
effects.  But  very  few  persons  know 
what  are  the  signs  and  symptoms 


of  this  disease ;  and  since  cure  is 
impossible,  prevention  becomes  ten- 
fold more  important.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  treat  this  subject  with 
the  minuteness  which  its  import- 
ance warrants. 


I. — VULGAR  ERRORS. 


Under  this  head  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  include  almost  every 
single  notion  which  is  popularly 
held  about  mad  dogs  ;  for  it  is  sur- 
prising that  on  a  subject  of  this 
fatal  interest  the  current  ideas  are 
not  simply  inaccurate  :  they  are  ut- 
terly and  dangerously  wrong.  To 
begin  with  the  one  expressed  in  the 
name  Hydrophobia,  which  means 
horror  at  water.  This  is  not  simply 
a  misnomer,  otherwise  we  should 
scarcely  mention  it,  but  a  misde- 
scription  of  a  very  serious  kind. 
The  name  hydrophobia  having  been 
fixed  in  people's  minds,  and  the 
idea  that  rabid  dogs  dread  water 
having  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  general  belief,  the  sight  of  a  dog 
eagerly  lapping  water,  or  willingly 
plunging  into  it,  would  naturally 
lead  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
to  exclaim — "  He  drinks,  therefore 
there  can't  be  danger."  The  fact 
is,  that  a  burning  thirst  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  rabies, 
in  its  early  stages.  True  it  is,  and 
very  curious  it  is,  that  in  man  an 
indefinable  dread  of  water,  or  any 
other  liquid,  does  characterise  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease ;  and  for 
the  disease  in  man  the  name  of 
hydrophobia  is  not  inappropriate. 
Of  this  we  shall  see  examples  pre- 
sently. But  in  dogs,  so  far  from  a 
dread  of  water  being  a  reliable 
symptom,  it  is  a  symptom  which 


does  not  show  itself  more  than  once 
in  fifty  cases.  "  II  est  desormais 
acquis  a  la  science,"  says  the  latest 
authority  on  this  subject,  "  que  c'est 
precisement  un  signe  de  la  rage, 
lorsque  la  soif  est  trop  ardente  ;  et 
que  jamais  appellation  plus  fausse, 
plus  absurde,  et  en  m6me  temps 
plus  dangeureuse,  ne  fut  appliquee 
a  aucune  maladie  que  celle  de  hy- 
drophobie  a  la  rage  du  chien."  * 

Another  popular  error  attributes 
the  madness  of  dogs  to  the  heat  of 
the  "  dog-days/'  In  July  and  Au- 
gust all  kinds  of  precautions  are 
taken,  which  no  one  thinks  of  for 
a  moment  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. On  the  Continent,  a  paternal 
police  is  minutely  solicitous  in  sum- 
mer about  the  enforcement  of  its 
regulations.  But  the  simple  fact 
is,  that  the  "  dog-days "  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  rabies  than 
the  moon  has  to  do  with  lunacy. 
Dogs  are  liable  to  attacks  in  every 
month  of  the  year ;  but  it  so  hap- 
pens that  July  and  August  are  pre- 
cisely the  months  in  which  the 
feivest  cases  occur.  Against  the 
loose  estimate  of  popular  opinion, 
we  can  place  the  exact  records  of 
the  veterinary  schools  of  Alfort, 
Toulouse,  and  Lyons,  and  these 
show  that  it  is  not  in  the  hottest 
months,  but  in  the  wettest  months, 
that  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
seen.  In  April,  November,  and 
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December,  the  recorded  cases  are 
double  and  triple  those  in  June, 
July,  and  August. 

That  "heat  of  the  weather"  is 
not  the  cause  of  rabies,  is  strikingly 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  hot  coun- 
tries the  disease  is  rare,  and  in  some 
even  unknown.  M.  Du  Chaillu  no- 
tices that  although  "  most  of  the 
West  African  villages  are  crowded 
with  dogs,  the  natives  do  not  know, 
even  by  report,  of  such  a  disease  as 
hydrophobia."  Dr  Watson  remarks 
that  rabies  is  unknown  in  the  Isle 
of  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt.  "  I  fancy 
that  South  America  is,  or  was,  a 
stranger  to  it.  It  appears  to  have 
been  imported  into  Jamaica,  after 
that  island  had  enjoyed  an  im- 
munity for  at  least  fifty  years  ;  and 
Dr  Heineker  states  that  curs  of  the 
most  wretched  description  abound 
in  the  island  of  Madeira  ;  that  they 
are  afflicted  with  almost  every  dis- 
ease, tormented  by  flies,  and  heat, 
and  thirst,  and  famine,  yet  no  rabid 
dog  was  ever  seen  there.  On  the 
contrary,  1666  deaths  from  hydro- 
phobia in  the  human  subject  are 
stated  to  have  occurred  in  Prussia 
in  the  space  of  ten  years."  * 

Having  attributed  the  disease  to 
the  "  heat  of  the  dog-days,"  men 
easily  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  owing  to  intense  thirst  that 
the  disease  occurred.  Inasmuch  as 
this  error  has  forced  them  to  be 
more  careful  in  attending  to  the 
wants  of  dogs,  and  secured  ac- 
cess to  water,  it  has  been  a  bene- 
ficial error.  But,  viewing  the  mat- 
ter scientifically,  we  are  forced  to 
say  that  thirst,  however  intense,  is 
incapable  of  producing  rabies.  Dogs 
have  been  subjected  to  the  cruel 
experiment  of  complete  abstinence 
from  water,  when  chained  to  a  wall 
under  a  burning  sun.  They  died 
from  thirst,  but  showed  no  symp- 
toms of  rabies.  Thirst  will  produce 
delirium  in  man;  but  delirium  is 
not  rabies,  nor  in  any  way  related 
to  it. 

Another  popular  error  is  to  sup- 
pose that  mad  dogs  foam  at  the 
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mouth,  and  run  about  snapping 
wildly  at  man  and  beast,  or  at  any 
rate  manifest  their  madness  by  fu- 
rious ferocity.  But  while  healthy 
dogs  often  "  foam  at  the  mouth," 
it  is  only  in  one  stage  of  the  disease 
that  the  rabid  dog  shows  any  foam. 
And  as  to  ferocity,  most  mad  dogs 
are  gentle  and  caressing  to  their 
masters  and  favourites,  though  they 
snap  at  other  dogs.  It  is  only  the 
ferocious  dog  that  shows  great  fero- 
city when  rabid. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that 
if  a  healthy  dog  should  bite  a  man, 
and  at  any  subsequent  period  become 
rabid,  the  man  will  also  become 
rabid — no  matter  how  many  months 
or  years  may  have  elapsed.  The 
consequence  of  this  absurd  preju- 
dice is,  that  healthy  dogs  are  fre- 
quently killed  in  order  to  prevent 
their  becoming  rabid.  There  was 
an  example  of  this  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  London ;  and  unhappily  the 
bitten  man  died  a  victim  to  the  ter- 
rors of  hydrophobia.  It  was  quite 
clear,  from  the  symptoms,  that  he 
was  not  affected  by  hydrophobia ; 
and  the  magistrate  very  properly 
expressed  disapprobation  at  the  folly 
of  destroying  the  dog  before  it  was 
evident  whether  or  not  it  was  rabid. 
The  rule  in  such  a  case  is  perfectly 
simple.  If  the  dog  is  suspected  of 
being  rabid,  it  should  be  kept 
chained  up,  out  of  the  way  of  in- 
jury, until  the  disease  declares  it- 
self. By  th\s  plan  it  may  very  soon 
be  shown  whether  the  suspicion 
was  ill-founded,  and  whether  the 
dog  was  or  was  not  rabid.  Such  a 
proof  would  often  greatly  relieve 
the  minds  of  the  bitten  man  and 
his  family,  and  remove  that  terri- 
ble anxiety  which,  in  spite  of  every 
surgical  aid,  must  for  some  weeks 
assail  them. 

Finally,  we  may  remark  that  it 
is  by  no  means  true,  as  popularly 
supposed,  that  a  man  or  animal  bit- 
ten by  a  mad  dog  will  certainly 
take  the  disease.  The  chances  are 
very  great  against  such  an  event, 
even  if  no  precautions  be  taken. 


*  WATSON  :  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  ii.  p.  619. 
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Of  course,  no  sane  man  would  run 
the  risk.  But  it  is  comforting  to 
know,  after  surgical  aid  has  been 
employed,  that  even  without  such 
aid  the  chances  are  against  the  dis- 
ease being  communicated. 

The  errors  we  have  just  noticed 
are  pernicious  in  varying  degrees, 
but  mainly  because  they  mask  the 
real  symptoms,  which  might  other- 
wise call  attention  to  the  danger. 
And  how  great  that  danger  is  may 
be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence — 
tJtere  is  no  remedy.  The  physician 
that  cures  is  Death — larpos  l 
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ea.va.ros.  Man  or  beast,  once  in- 
fected with  the  poison,  is  doomed 
to  a  certain  and  horrible  end.  This 
infection  may  be  prevented,  even 
after  the  bite  has  been  given,  either 
by  surgical  aid,  or  by  a  natural 
indisposition  of  the  organism  to 
be  affected  by  the  poison ;  but  the 
infection  once  established,  no  re- 
medy avails.  The  records  of  me- 
dical experience  contain  numer- 
ous cases  of  harmless  bites  from 
rabid  animals,  but  no  single  case  of 
declared  rabies  having  ever  been 
arrested. 


II. — HYDEOPHOBIA  IN  MAN. 


We  have  already  intimated  that 
in  man  the  disease  is  characterised 
by  a  singular  dread  of  water ;  and 
that  this  is  an  invariable  symptom. 
Happily  the  cases  are  rare ;  and  as 
even  experienced  physicians  seldom 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
one,  we  shall  briefly  state  what  are 
the  observed  symptoms.  Dr  Wat- 
son, in  his  Principles  of  Physic,  and 
Romberg,  in  his  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  will  furnish  ex- 
amples : — 

A  coachman  was  brought  to  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  on  a  Tues- 
day. It  was  stated  that,  some  ten 
weeks  before,  the  back  of  his  right 
hand  had  been  struck  by  the  teeth 
of  a  terrier,  but  no  wound  had  been 
made,  no  blood  drawn,  nor  was  the 
skin  broken — there  was  merely  a 
mark  of  the  animal's  teeth.  On  the 
Thursday  preceding  his  appearance 
at  the  hospital,  his  hand  had  be- 
come painful,  and  swelled  a  little. 
On  Friday  the  pain  extended  into 
the  arm,  and  became  more  severe. 
His  wife  stated  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sponging  his  head 
and  body  every  morning  with  cold 
water,  but  on  this  morning  he  re- 
frained from  doing  so  on  account 
of  some  feeling  of  spasm  about  the 
throat.  His  own  remark  on  this 
was,  that  he  "  couldn't  think  how 
he  could  be  so  silly."  On  Satur- 
day, the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
pain  had  increased.  He  got  no 


sleep.  He  felt  ill  and  drowsy  on 
Sunday,  but  drove  the  carriage  to 
Kensington  Gardens :  he  was  oblig- 
ed, however,  to  hold  both  whip  and 
reins  in  his  left  hand.  The  pain 
extended  to  his  shoulder.  He  was 
then  bled.  This  relieved  the  pain. 
But  the  next  day  he  complained  of 
feeling  very  ill  all  over;  and  he 
told  his  medical  attendant  that  he 
could  not  take  his  draughts  because 
of  the  spasm  in  his  throat.  That 
gentleman,  suspecting  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  pretended  that 
it  was  the  nasty  taste  of  the  physic 
which  gave  the  spasm,  and  told  him 
to  drink  some  water.  But  there 
was  the  same  difficulty  with  the 
water.  The  next  day  he  came  to 
the  hospital.  When  there,  water 
was  placed  before  him  in  a  basin, 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  allowing 
him  to  wash  his  hands.  It  did  not 
seem  to  disturb  him,  nor  to  excite 
any  particular  attention.  Water 
wras  then  offered  to  him  to  drink, 
which  he  took  and  carried  to  his 
mouth,  but  drew  his  head  from  it 
with  a  convulsive  shudder.  After 
this,  on  the  same  morning,  he  was 
much  questioned  by  several  persons 
about  the  supposed  cause  of  his 
illness  ;  and  water  was  again 
brought  to  him,  which  agitated 
him,  and  he  became  exceedingly 
distressed  and  unquiet,  complain- 
ing of  the  air  which  blew  upon 
him.  Dr  Watson  saw  him  soon 
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after  this,  and  describes  him  as  "  to 
all  outward  appearance  well,  lying 
on  his  back  without  spasm,  without 
anxiety — his  face  somewhat  flushed. 
He  said  he  had  a  little  headache, 
but  no  pain  in  the  arm.  His  pulse 
was  132,  full  and  strong ;  his  tongue 
moist  and  slightly  furred.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  quiet,  good- 
tempered  man;  and  smiled  gene- 
rally when  he  was  spoken  to.'; 

In  the  evening  Dr  Watson  found 
him  tranquil.  Gruel  was  mentioned, 
and  then  he  sighed  deeply  two  or 
three  times,  but  sat  up,  and  after  a 
moment's  look  of  serious  terror, 
took  half  a  spoonful  of  the  gruel  in 
a  hurried  gasping  manner,  and  said 
he  would  not  take  more  at  a  time, 
lest  the  sensation  should  come  on. 
He  was  desired  to  take  the  last 
portion  of  the  gruel  from  the  basin. 
He  accordingly  seized  it  with  hurry, 
carried  it  to  his  mouth  with  an  air 
of  determination,  and  then  a  violent 
choking  spasm  of  the  muscles  about 
the  throat  ensued.  Most  of  the 
gruel  was  spilled  over  his  chin  ;  and 
he  observed  that  he  should  have 
managed  it  had  he  not  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry.  He  was  quiet,  ra- 
tional, and  calm,  except  when  en- 
deavouring to  take  liquids.  On 
Wednesday,  at  noon,  he  was  much 
in  the  same  state,  but  said  he  was 
better.  Some  morsels  of  ice  had 
been  given  him  during  the  night : 
he  swallowed  two  or  three  with 
considerable  effort ;  the  third  or 
fourth  caused  so  great  a  spasm  that 
he  was  forced  to  throw  it  out  of 
his  mouth  :  by  a  strong  resolution, 
however,  he  seized  it  again,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  swallowing  it. 
He  now  complained  that  his  mouth 
was  clammy,  and  he  champed  much. 
He  requested  that  a  straitwaist- 
coat  might  be  put  on,  that  he  might 
injure  no  one.  He  assisted  in  put- 
ting it  on,  and  was  perfectly  calm. 

Wlienever  he  attempted  to  swal- 
low liquid  in  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties, it  was  always  with  sobbings 
and  hurried  inspirations,  precisely 
resembling  those  we  make  when 
first  wading  in  cold  water.  While 
taking  the  basin  of  gruel  in  his 
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hand,  he  drew  back  his  head  to  a 
distance,  apparently  involuntarily. 
The  next  day  he  was  composed, 
yet  more  easily  irritated,  and  had 
lost  the  power  of  moving  his  left 
arm.  His  pulse  was  140,  and  much 
weaker  than  before.  His  mental 
powers  were  failing.  During  the 
last  hours  of  his  life,  he  moaned  and 
tossed  from  side  to  side.  He  sank 
gradually,  and  died  in  the  evening. 
Dr  Watson,  in  the  course  of  his 
very  extensive  practice,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  in  the  hospitals,  has  only 
seen  four  cases  of  hydrophobia, 
which  proves  that  the  disease  must 
be  rare.  One  of  these  was  owing 
to  the  bite  of  a  cat,  on  the  1st  of 
January  1855  (not  by  any  means 
one  of  the  "  dog-days").  A  lady, 
aged  thirty-two,  hearing  from  her 
brother  that  a  white  cat  belonging 
to  the  stables  had  been  quarrelling 
with  a  terrier  the  day  before,  and 
afterwards  fighting  with  another 
cat,  supposed  it  might  be  ill,  and 
desired  it  to  be  brought  to  her. 
She  placed  it  on  her  lap.  It  there 
bit  her  finger.  Had  the  lady  been 
aware  of  the  suspicious  nature  of 
such  an  act,  she  would  at  once  have 
sent  for  the  surgeon.  But  few  peo- 
ple remember  that  cats  are  as  liable 
to  madness  as  dogs ;  otherwise  we 
should  not  have  the  many  absurd 
police  regulations  respecting  dogs 
in  the  summer  months,  and  com- 
plete disregard  of  cats  all  the  year 
round.  Still  fewer  are  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  ascertaining 
what  has  been  the  behaviour  of  an 
animal  that  has  bitten  them.  The 
cat  now  in  question  was  destroyed, 
but  not  before  it  had  scratched  the 
gardener's  child,  flown  furiously  at 
a  man,  and  bitten  a  whip  with 
which  it  had  been  attacked.  From 
the  1st  January  to  the  14th  March 
no  alarming  symptoms  disclosed 
themselves,  but  on  the  14th  the 
lady  began  to  feel  generally  unwell. 
On  the  16th,  pain  ran  from  the 
bitten  finger  along  the  arm  and 
across  the  chest.  This  pain  did  not 
last  long,  nor  did  it  recur.  On  the 
17th  she  found  a  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. Dr  Todd  visited  her  in 
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the  evening  with  Dr  Garrett ;  and 
on  the  1 8th  Dr  Watson  met  those 
physicians  in  consultation.  He 
found  the  lady  in  bed,  "  with  a 
wildish  expression  about  her  eyes." 
Her  tongue  was  dry  and  furred ; 
her  pulse  80,  soft,  with  occasional 
accelerations  for  a  few  beats  only. 
She  was  extremely  weak.  A  morsel 
of  ice  was  given  her.  She  hastily 
put  it  into  her  mouth,  then  drew 
back  her  head,  and  stretched  out 
her  arm  with  a  repelling  gesture, 
and  sighed  many  times ;  but  she 
failed  to  swallow  the  ice.  After- 
wards she  succeeded  better  with 
some  tea,  which  she  took  in  spoon- 
fuls, yet  with  a  strange  hurry,  and 
with  sighing  gasps,  and  a  rolling 
upwards  of  the  eyes.  It  seemed  to 
Dr  Watson  that  she  suspected  what 
was  the  matter  with  her,  for  she 
said  that  to  drink  some  tea  would 
be  a  test.  She  then,  without  much 
difficulty,  ate  a  boiled  egg;  and 
under  encouragement,  and  our  ex- 
pressions of  hopefulness,  she  swal- 
lowed, with  seeming  ease,  a  glass 
of  wine  in  successive  tea-spoonfuls, 
until  the  last  spoonful,  from  which 
she  recoiled  with  a  look  of  terror, 
exclaiming  despondently,  "  It  is  no 
better."  She  died  the  next  morn- 
ing, her  mind  having  continued  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  end. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  not 
only  are  hydrophobic  patients  uni- 
formly terrified  at  water  (unlike 
rabid  dogs),  and  this  terror  increases 
with  the  attempt  to  swallow  water, 
but  also  the  mere  sound  of  liquid 
falling  in  a  vessel,  sometimes  the 
mere  sight  of  it,  and  in  a  few  cases 
even  the  mention  of  it,  causes  ter- 
rified gasps.  A  draught  of  cold 
air  will  also  produce  similar  effects  ; 
and  even  the  sight  of  a  mirror.  Dr 
Beddoes  relates  a  case  of  a  patient 
who  sobbed  convulsively  when  a 
mirror  was  presented  to  him.  "  I 
gave  him  money  to  induce  him  to 
look  at  it  a  second  time,  and  en- 
deavoured to  gain  his  attention  by 
desiring  him  to  point  out  in  the 
mirror  the  sores  which  had  given 
him  most  uneasiness  ;  but  before 
he  had  looked  a  minute,  the  same 


effect  was  produced  as  before."  In 
the  case  quoted  from  Dr  Watson 
just  now,  there  was  nothing  of  this 
observed ;  indeed,  the  sounds  of 
liquids  had  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  patient ;  nor  was  she  dis- 
turbed by  sudden  access  of  light, 
nor  by  currents  of  air :  she  could 
even  bear  to  be  fanned. 

There  is  a  not  unwarrantable 
supposition  that  many  of  the  ef- 
fects of  hydrophobia  in  human 
beings  are  due  to  imagination,  and 
are  suggested  by  what  the  patient 
has  heard  of  the  disease.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  very  accu- 
rately to  draw  the  line  between  the 
effects  directly  produced  by  the 
disease,  and  those  indirectly  pro- 
duced by  the  patient's  imagination. 
Yet  that  the  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  terror  at  water,  or  at  the 
sight  and  sound  of  water,  are  direct 
consequences  of  the  disease,  and  are 
not  due  to  any  opinions  the  patient 
may  hold,  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  fact  that  quite  young  children 
exhibit  them  no  less  manifestly  than 
adults.  We  will  give  in  illustration 
the  case  observed  by  Komberg  (the 
only  case  which  ever  came  under 
his  eye).  A  boy,  aged  six,  was  bit- 
ten by  a  dog  on  the  finger.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  popular  superstition 
("a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you  "), 
a  few  of  the  dog's  hairs  were  cut  off 
and  placed  upon  the  wound,  which 
was  completely  healed  in  a  week. 
The  boy  continued  perfectly  well 
and  in  good  spirits  till  the  30th  of 
August — that  is,  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  accident — when  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  bitten  finger. 
The  day  after,  the  pain  extended  to 
the  whole  hand.  The  boy's  father 
observed  that  his  breathing  was  la- 
boured. He  passed  a  restless  night. 
In  the  morning,  instead  of  his  usual 
coffee,  he  asked  for  water,  but  on 
seeing  it,  shuddered,  and  pushed  it 
forcibly  away.  He  was  unable  to 
swallow  any  liquid  or  solid  food : 
the  mere  sight  of  it  was  repul- 
sive to  him.  During  the  following 
night  he  was  extremely  restless, 
complained  constantly  of  thirst, 
and  yet  was  unable  to  swallow  any 
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liquid.  On  the  2d  September  the. 
pains  extended  to  the  arm  and  ear ; 
a  current  of  air  produced  by  the 
mere  elevation  of  the  bedclothes, 
or  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of 
liquid  on  his  skin,  excited  the  same 
paroxysms  as  the  attempts  at  drink- 
ing. His  consciousnsss  was  unim- 
paired ;  his  eyes  were  brilliant,  his 
face  red,  and  his  features  expressed 
distressing  anxiety.  "  I  offered  him," 
says  Romberg,  "  a  cup  full  of  beer, 
and  challenged  him  to  drink  ;  the 
mere  aspect  of  the  cup  startled  him, 
and  as  soon  as  I  approached  it  to 
his  lips,  sobbing  respiration  and  a 
convulsive  movement  of  the  entire 
body  ensued ;  he  turned  his  head 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  rolled 
his  eyes  wildly.  Three  times  the 
experiment  was  repeated,  and  each 
time  the  same  phenomena  occurred. 
When  he  caught  sight  of*  a  glass  of 
water,  the  restlessness  was  greater, 
and  the  shudder  more  violent."  It 
is  quite  clear  that  this  child  of  six 
had  never  read  any  books  about 
hydrophobia,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
he  had  ever  heard  of  the  behaviour 
of  patients  ;  yet  his  manifestations 
were  precisely  similar  to  those  ob- 
served in  other  cases.  When  urged 
to  drink,  and  told  that  unless  he 
drank  he  would  die,  he  seized  the 
cup  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
carried  it  to  his  mouth,  shuddered, 
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and  wanted  to  return  the  cup  ;  but 
on  being  threatened  he  once  more 
took  courage,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
hiccup  which  intervened,  swallowed 
about  half  a  tea-spoonful  hastily  and 
with  extreme  difficulty.  "  I  then 
dipped  the  handle  of  a  tea-spoon 
in  water,  and  for  several  minutes 
dropped  the  water  off  it  upon  his 
tongue.  This  trifling  quantity  he 
swallowed  without  much  trouble  or 
shuddering."  He  could  see  water 
in  a  basin,  and  even  wash  his  hands 
in  it,  without  terror.  The  sight  of 
a  mirror,  or  of  the  polished  surface 
of  a  watch,  produced  no  effect. 

This  is  in  many  respects  an  in- 
structive case.  We  have  cited  it 
mainly  to  show  that  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia  are  not  due  to  the 
imagination  of  the  patient ;  and 
before  quitting  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  may  observe  that  the 
popular  notions  of  hydrophobic  pa- 
tients barking,  and  trying  to  go  on 
all-fours  like  a  dog,  are  simply  the 
wrong  interpretations  of  phenomena 
which  admit  of  rational  explanation. 
The  "barking"  is  nothing  more  than 
the  violent  efforts  of  the  patient  to 
rid  his  throat  of  the  sticky  mucus 
which  irritates  him ;  and  the  trying 
to  go  on  "all-fours"  is  the  inability 
to  stand  upright  which  is  sometimes 
seen  when  the  spinal  chord  is  af- 
fected. 


III. — ORIGIN   OF   THE   DISEASE. 


It  is  as  yet  undecided  whether 
rabies  now  occurs  spontaneously,  or 
only  as  the  result  of  direct  inocula- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  the  disease  must 
have  occurred  spontaneously  at  first, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  sup- 
pose it  must  continue  to  manifest 
itself  spontaneously.  Against  this 
supposition  some  argue  that  there 
are  diseases  which  in  our  day  never 
occur  except  through  contagion,  or 
transmission  of  some  kind.  The 
smallpox  is  cited  as  an  instance. 
Proof  of  this  must  necessarily  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  When 
smallpox  breaks  out  in  a  nursery, 
it  is  always  attributed  to  the  child 


having  been  taken  past  a  certain 
alley  or  street ;  or  else,  some  beggar- 
woman,  with  her  baby,  stopped  the 
nurse  to  beg.  An  external  cause  is 
always  sought,  and  as  the  seekers 
are  not  critical,  they  do  not  verify 
the  truth  of  their  supposition.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Mr  Youatt  —  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  authority  on 
rabies — thinks  that  rabies  does  not 
now  occur  spontaneously,  and  might 
be  thoroughly  extirpated  if  a  well- 
enforced  quarantine  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  every  dog  (let  us  also 
add,  every  cat)  could  be  confined 
separately  for  eight  months. 

Those  who   believe  the   disease 
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occurs  spontaneously,  limit  its  origin 
to  the  animals  included  in  the  two 
genera  canis  and  felis.  Of  these 
the  dog  and  cat  are  the  only  two 
sources  from  which  we  have  much 
to  fear,  because  they  are  constantly 
with  us.  The  fox,  indeed,  is  not 
rare  in  England,  and  may  bite  dogs 
and  cats ;  but  the  danger  from  that 
source  is  not  great.  The  wolf  has 
long  ceased  to  prowl  about  our  fo- 
rests. As  for  lions,  tigers,  and 
panthers,  it  is  our  fault  if  we  place 
ourselves  in  their  reach  ;  and  al- 
though a  mad  lion  would  doubtless 
be  a  formidable  beast,  yet,  perhaps, 
the  lion  in  perfect  health  will  be 
quite  as  eagerly  avoided. 

Inasmuch  as  the  disease  may  be 
communicated  to  all  animals,  there 
is  no  practical  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  its  origin.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, is  any  one  bitten  by  a  dog  or 
cat,  than  immediate  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  following  simple  pre- 
cautions :  First,  he  should  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  the  animal 
manifests,  or  has  manifested,  the 
signs  of  rabies  ;  and  secondly,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  of  the  madness 
of  the  animal,  he  should  place  him- 
self at  once  in  the  hands  of  a  sur- 
geon. If  he  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  condition  of  the  dog,  he 
had  better  assume  the  existence  of 
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rabies,  and  have  the  bitten  part  cut 
out,  for  safety.  But  when,  as  mostly 
happens,  there  can  be  an  inquiry 
made  respecting  the  dog's  condition, 
it  would  be  exposing  himself  to 
needless  suffering  to  rush  at  once  to 
the  surgeon.  To  save  men  from 
this  needless  suffering,  and  from  the 
still  greater  pain  of  terrible  anxiety, 
which  in  itself  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce insanity,  the  widest  publicity 
should  be  given  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  invariable  and  characteristic 
signs  of  rabies.  People  must  clear 
their  minds  of  all  the  common 
errors  which  the  ignorance  of  ages 
has  accumulated  on  this  subject. 
They  must  learn  steadily  to  discredit 
those  opinions  which  have  hither- 
to formed  their  superstitions,  and 
engrave  deeply  on  their  memories 
the  certainties  of  scientific  observa- 
tion and  experiment. 

It  is  indeed  of  great  importance 
that  the  public  at  large  should  know 
that  the  characteristic  signs  of  rabies 
are  as  certainly  recognisable  as  are 
the  signs  of  measles  or  smallpox. 
There  are  absolute  and  invariable 
tests  by  which  we  may  prove  the 
existence  of  the  disease  ;  and  there 
are  several  premonitory  symptoms, 
which,  once  observed,  may  warn  us 
in  time  to  escape  all  danger.  These 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 


IV. — SIGNS   OF   MADNESS. 


One  of  the  earliest  signs,  and  one 
which  should  always  arouse  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  a  dog,  is  a  sullenness  combined  with 
fidgetiness.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
due  to  some  other  malady  than 
rabies ;  but  it  is  a  symptom  to  be 
watched.  When  it  means  rabies, 
the  dog  retires  to  his  bed  or  basket 
for  several  hours,  and  may  be  seen 
there  curled  up,  his  face  buried 
between  his  paws  and  breast.  He 
shows  no  disposition  to  bite,  and 
will  answer  to  the  call,  but  he  an- 
swers slowly  and  sullenly.  After  a 
while  he  becomes  restless,  seeking 
out  new  resting-places,  and  never 
satisfied  long  with  one.  He  then 


returns  to  his  bed,  but  continually 
shifts  his  posture.  He  rises  up  and 
lies  down  again,  settles  his  body  in 
a  variety  of  positions,  disposes  his 
bed  with  his  paws,  shaking  it  in 
his  mouth,  bringing  it  to  a  heap,  on 
which  he  carefully  lays  his  chest, 
and  then  rises  up  and  bundles  it  all 
out  of  his  kennel  or  basket.  If  at 
liberty,  he  will  seem  to  imagine 
that  something  is  lost,  and  he  will 
eagerly  search  round  the  room  with 
strange  violence  and  indecision. 
That  dog  should  be  watched.  If 
he  begins  to  gaze  strangely  about 
him  as  he  lies  in  bed,  and  if  his 
countenance  is  clouded  and  suspi- 
cious, we  may  be  certain  that  mad- 
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ness  is  coming  on.  Sometimes  he 
comes  to  those  whom  he  loves,  and 
fixes  on  them  a  steadfast  gaze,  as  if, 
according  to  Mr  Youatt,  he  would 
say,  "  I  feel  strangely  ill ;  have 
you  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  "  * 

The  observation  of  all  veterinary 
surgeons  proves  that  not  only  is 
there  no  great  disposition  to  bite 
manifested  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  except  by  dogs  naturally 
ferocious,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  increase  of  affectionate- 
ness  often  shown.  Mr  Youatt  spe- 
cially notices  this.  "In  the  early 
stages  of  rabies,"  he  says,  "  the  at- 
tachment of  the  dog  towards  his 
owner  seems  to  be  rapidly  increased. 
He  is  employed  almost  without 
ceasing  licking  the  hands,  or  face, 
or  any  part  he  can  get  at."  Nay, 
even  in  the  last  and  most  violent 
stages  of  the  disease,  some  dogs 
show  no  disposition  to  bite.  Mr 
Youatt  'says  that  the  finest  New- 
foundland dog  he  ever  saw  became 
rabid  from  the  bite  of  a  cur.  He 
became  dull,  disinclined  to  play, 
and  refused  all  food.  He  was  con- 
tinually watching  imaginary  objects, 
but  did  not  snap  at  them.  He 
offered  himself  to  be  caressed,  and 
was  not  satisfied  unless  he  was 
shaken  by  the  paw.  He  watched 
every  passing  object  with  peculiar 
anxiety,  and  followed  with  deep 
attention  the  motions  of  his  old 
friend,  the  horse.  "  I  went  to  him," 
adds  Mr  Youatt,  "  and  patted  and 
coaxed  him,  and  he  told  me  as 
plainly  as  looks  and  actions  and  a 
somewhat  deepened  whine  could 
express  it,  how  much  he  was  grati- 
fied. I  saw  him  on  the  third  day. 
He  was  evidently  dying.  He  could 
not  even  crawl  to  the  door  of  his 
temporary  kennel ;  but  he  pushed 
forward  his  paw  a  little  way,  and  as 
I  shook  it,  I  felt  the  tetanic  muscu- 
lar action  which  accompanies  the 
departure  of  life."  M.  Sanson  nar- 
rates a  similar  case,  and  expresses 
his  conviction  that  if  the  rabid  ani- 
mal were  kept  sequestered  from  all 


exciting  provocations,  it  would  gra- 
dually die  without  once  manifesting 
any  of  the  fury  of  madness. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  rabid 
dogs  whose  ferocity  knows  no 
bounds.  If  they  are  threatened 
with  a  stick,  they  fly  at  it,  seize  and 
furiously  shake  it.  They  are  inces- 
santly employed  in  darting  to  the 
end  of  their  chain,  and  attempting 
to  crush  it  with  their  teeth.  They 
tear  their  kennel  to  pieces.  The 
sight  of  another  dog  especially  ex- 
cites their  fury.  But  although  the 
ferocious  animal  early  manifests 
this  fury,  we  must  guard  against 
the  common  error  of  waiting  for 
such  a  manifestation.  The  early 
symptoms  of  fidgetiness,  sullen- 
ness,  anxiety,  or  affectionate  impor- 
tunity, are  equally  to  be  attended 
to.  No  animal  goes  mad  suddenly. 
There  are  always  several  stages  of 
premonitory  symptoms.  Among 
these  there  is  one  not  always  shown, 
but  generally,  and  quite  conclusive : 
it  is  hallucination. 

Many  readers  who  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  speaking  of  the  madness 
of  animals,  will  be  startled  at  hear- 
ing that  animals  are  subject  to 
hallucinations,  like  human  beings. 
Every  veterinary  surgeon,  however, 
knows  this  to  be  the  case.  Mr 
Youatt  narrates  that  he  was  once 
consulted  by  a  medical  man  about 
a  dubious  case  :  a  dog  had  bitten  a 
gentleman,  who  thought  it  could 
not  be  mad,  because  it  had  no  fear 
of  water.  But  from  the  obvious 
signs  of  hallucination  exhibited  by 
the  dog,  Mr  Youatt  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  was  rabies — 
and  so  it  proved.  The  same  writer 
says,  "  I  have  again  and  again  seen 
the  rabid  dog  start  up  after  a  momen- 
tary quietude,  with  unmingled  fero- 
city depicted  on  his  countenance, 
and  plunge  with  a  savage  howl  to 
the  end  of  his  chain.  At  other 
times  he  would  stop  and  watch  the 
nails  in  the  partition  of  the  stable 
in  which  he  was  confined,  and,  fancy- 
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ing  them  to  move,  lie  would  dart  at 
them,  and  occasionally  sadly  bruise 
and  injure  himself." 

Not  only  are  the  animals  subject 
to  hallucinations,  but  these  halluci- 
nations appear  to  be  very  similar  to 
those  which  assail  hydrophobic  pa- 
tients. Men  not  unfrequently  ima- 
gine that  a  cloud  of  flies  assaults 
them.  "The  patient,"  says  Mr 
Laurence,  "  is  pursued  by  a  thou- 
sand phantoms,  that  intrude  them- 
selves upon  his  mind ;  he  holds  con- 
versation with  imaginary  persons  ; 
he  fancies  himself  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  and  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. These  thoughts  seem  to  pass 
through  his  mind  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  to  keep  him  in  the 
greatest  distress,  unless  he  is  quickly 
spoken  to  or  addressed  by  his  name, 
and  then  in  a  moment  the  charm  is 
broken  ;  every  phantom  disappears, 
and  at  once  he  begins  to  talk  as 
calmly  and  connectedly  as  if  in 
perfect  health."  This  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  case  of  the  rabid  dog. 
He  may  be  watching  imaginary  ob- 
jects, snapping  at  them,  or  cowering 
in  terror  from  imaginary  foes,  yet  in 
this  state  a  word  from  his  master 
recalls  him  in  a  moment.  "  Dis- 
persed by  the  magic  of  his  master's 
voice,"  says  Mr  Youatt,  "  every  ob- 
ject of  terror  disappears,  and  he 
crawls  towards  him  with  the  same 
peculiar  expression  of  attachment 
that  used  to  characterise  him.  Then 
comes  a  moment's  pause — a  moment 
of  actual  vacuity ;  the  eye  slowly 
closes,  the  head  droops,  and  he 
seems  as  if  his  fore-feet  were  giving 
way,  and  he  would  fall  :  but  he 
springs  up  again  ;  every  object  of 
terror  once  more  surrounds  him — 
he  gazes  wildly  round — he  snaps — 
he  barks,  and  rushes  to  the  extent 
of  his  chain,  prepared  to  meet  his 
imaginary  foe."  Sometimes  the 
hallucination  is  of  a  pleasing  kind, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  brightening 
countenance  and  wagging  tail ;  but 
of  tener  there  is  a  gloomy  or  terrified 
expression,  showing  that  the  vision 
is  distressing. 

Some  authorities  deny  this  ten- 
dency to  hallucination,  nor  can  it 
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be  called  a  constant  symptom,  either 
in  man  or  dog.  But  it  has  been  too 
oftjen  and  too  accurately  observed 
for 'us  to  doubt  it.  M.  Sanson  en- 
"  tirely  concurs  with  Mr  Youatt  on 
this  point ;  and  M.  Duluc,  the 
veterinary  surgeon  of  Bordeaux,  cites 
the  following  case  in  his  own  prac- 
tice : — In  1845  he  was  summoned  to 
see  a  little  dog  which  was  thought 
to  be  mad,  having  bitten  an  old 
woman  the  day  before,  and  that 
morning  attacked  several  dogs.  It 
had  previously  shown  a  very  gentle 
and  caressing  disposition,  which 
made  these  attacks  suspicious. 
"  When  I  entered  the  room,"  says 
M.  Duluc,  "  it  was  lying  on  a  chair : 
it  turned  on  me  a  strange  indefin- 
able gaze,  expressive  at  once  of  sad- 
ness and  fury,  and  this  gaze  was 
fixed  on  me  for  at  least  ten  minutes  ; 
it  then  turned  away  its  head,  the 
eyelids  closed,  and  it  seemed  asleep. 
Soon  afterwards  the  weight  of  the 
head  seemed  to  topple  it  over,  and 
the  dog  fell  on  the  floor,  where  it 
rolled  itself  up  into  a  ball.  The 
next  moment  its  eyes  were  open, 
and  it  dashed  several  times  against 
the  wall.  It  was  again  placed  on 
the  chair,  and  again  fell  on  the  floor. 
In  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour 
it  sprang  up  eight  times,  and  rushed 
violently  at  the  wall,  as  if  to  seize 
some  enemy." 

Another  early  symptom,  easily  re- 
cognisable, is  a  violent  scratching 
of  the  ear.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  two  or  three  details  which 
distinguish  this  as  a  symptom  of 
rabies.  A  dog  frequently  scratches 
its  ear  ;  and  there  is  one  disease 
called  canker,  which  gives  it  great 
annoyance.  The  dog  is  incessantly 
scratching,  and  while  doing  so  cries 
piteously.  How  then  are  we  to  dis- 
criminate this  from  the  same  symp- 
tom in  rabies  ^  Mr  Youatt  will  tell 
us.  "  Is  this  dreadful  itching  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  or  has  the  dog 
been  subject  to  canker,  increasing 
for  a  considerable  period  1  Canker, 
both  external  and  internal,  is  a  dis- 
ease of  slow  growth,  and  must  have 
been  long  neglected  before  it  will 
torment  the  patient  in  the  manner  I 
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have  described.  The  question  as  to 
the  length  of  time  that  an  animal 
has  thus  suffered  will  usually  be 
a  sufficient  guide.  The  mode  in 
which  he  expresses  his  torture  will 
serve  as  another  direction.  He  will 
often  scratch  violently  enough  when 
he  has  canker,  but  he  will  not  roll 
over  and  over  like  a  football  except  he 
is  rabid."  This  is  a  very  simple  and 
very  marked  symptom.  Another 
indication  equally  precise,  but  not 
perhaps  so  easily  appreciated,  ex- 
cept by  an  experienced  eye,  is  the 
condition  of  the  ear  itself.  If  there 
is  a  very  considerable  inflammation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ear — 
especially  engorgement  or  ulcera- 
tion — this  is  a  sign  of  canker ;  but 
if  there  is  only  a  slight  redness  of 
the  membrane,  or  no  redness  at  all, 
and  yet  the  dog  is  incessantly  and 
violently  scratching  himself,  there 
is  but  too  great  a  probability  that 
rabies  is  at  hand. 

Another  symptom  is  depraved 
appetite.  The  dog  refuses  his  usual 
food,  frequently  with  an  expression 
of  disgust ;  or  he  will  seize  it  with 
eagerness  and  then  drop  it  again, 
sometimes  from  disgust,  sometimes 
because  unable  to  complete  the  mas- 
tication. This  last  is  an  unequivo- 
cal sign.  It  implies  a  palsy  of  the 
organs  of  mastication,  similar  to 
that  affection  of  the  throat  which 
prevents  hydrophobic  patients  from 
being  able  to  swallow.  Some  dogs 
vomit  once  or  twice  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease.  "  When  this 
is  done  they  never  return  to  the 
natural  food  of  the  dog,  but  are 
eager  for  everything  that  is  filthy 
and  horrible.  The  natural  appetite 
generally  fails  entirely,  and  to  it 
succeeds  a  strangely  depraved  one. 
The  dog  usually  occupies  himself 
with  gathering  every  little  bit  of 
thread,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
with  what  eagerness  and  method  he 
sets  to  work,  and  how  completely 
he  effects  his  object." 

Here  also  is  a  symptom  worthy  of 
remembrance.  If  the  well  -  trained, 
well-behaved  dog  misconducts  him- 
self in  the  rooms  where,  hitherto, 
he  has  been  perfectly  clean,  and  if 
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he  is  seen  perseveringly  examining 
and  licking  those  places,  he  may  at 
once  be  pronounced  mad.  "  I  never 
knew  a  single  mistake  about  this," 
says  Mr  Youatt. 

The  foaming  at  the  mouth,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  is  a  symp- 
tom only  recognisable  by  the  ex- 
perienced eye,  and  is  always  less 
than  is  observed  in  epilepsy  or  nau- 
sea. There  is  undoubtedly  in  rabies 
an  inflammation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  but  the  foam  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  is  not  abundant,  and 
never  lasts  many  hours.  "  The 
stories  that  are  told  of  mad  dogs 
covered  with  froth  are  altogether 
fabulous.  The  dog  recovering  from 
or  attacked  by  a  fit  may  be  seen  in 
this  state,  but  not  the  rabid  dog." 
Fits,  though  often  mistaken  for 
rabies,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  The  increased  secretion  of 
saliva  in  rabies  soon  passes  away. 
It  lessens  in  quantity;  the  saliva 
becomes  thick  and  glutinous.  It 
clings  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  probably  annoying  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  throat. 
Hence  the  animal  is  seen  uneasily 
pawing  at  the  corners  of  its  mouth. 

This  pawing  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  is  another  symptom,  and  a 
dangerous  one,  because  it  is  so  often 
mistaken  as  a  sign  that  there  is  a 
bone  sticking  in  the  throat.  "  The 
first  care  of  those  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently on  their  guard,"  says  M. 
Sanson,  "  is  to  attempt  to  extract 
the  imaginary  bone,  or  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  surgeon.  One  of  our  un- 
happy confreres,  M.  Nicolin,  un- 
aware of  this  fact,  perished  a  victim 
of  his  ignorance.  He  opened  the 
mouth  of  a  little  dog  to  remove  the 
bone,  and  was  bitten."  M.  Sanson 
himself,  enlightened  as  to  the  dan- 
ger, was  called  in  by  the  owner  of 
a  magnificent  Danish  dog,  who  was 
said  to  have  a  bone  stuck  in  his 
throat.  "  The  poor  beast  was  sad, 
refused  to  eat,"  and  tried  every  mo- 
ment to  rub  his  throat  with  his 
paws.  On  my  guard  against  such 
an  insidious  symptom,  I  began  by 
requesting  the  master  to  muzzle  him 
- — which  was  done  without  any  re- 
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sistance.  I  then  explored  the  throat 
without  detecting  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  a  bone.  As  it  was  pos- 
sible that  this  dog  might  be  mad,  or 
merely  suffering  from  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  I  ordered  the  dog  to 
be  kept  chained  up  and  sequestered. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  perfectly  well." 
Now,  here  the  observer  finds  him- 
self in  a  difficulty.  The  pawing  at 
the  mouth  may  arise,  1°,  from  the 
inflammation  with  rabies  ;  2°,  from 
inflammation  without  rabies ;  3°, 
from  a  bone  in  the  throat.  How  is 
he  to  ascertain  the  truth?  By  a 
very  simple  observation.  If  there 
is  a  bone  in  the  throat,  the  mouth 
will  be  permanently  open.  If  there 
is  no  bone,  the  mouth  will  be  open, 
and  closed  when  the  efforts  to  get 
rid  of  the  irritation  cease.  Our  first 
care,  therefore,  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  mouth  is  perman- 
ently open,  or  sometimes  open  and 
sometimes  closed.  If  the  latter,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  irritation 
does  not  proceed  from  a  bone  ;  and 
we  need  run  no  risk  in  attempting 
to  extract  it.  And  if  to  this  indi- 
cation be  added  the  significant  fact 
of  the  animal's  tumbling  over,  losing 
his  balance  in  his  efforts,  we  may  be 
certain  there  is  rabies. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  rabid  dog 
is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the 
ordinary  sensibility  to  pain.  Other 
forms  of  sensibility  remain,  but  that 
specific  form  of  it  which  is  known 
as  pain  seems  completely  deadened. 
Mr  Youatt  says  he  has  known  the 
rabid  dog  set  to  work  and  gnaw  and 
tear  the  flesh  completely  away  from 
his  legs  and  feet ;  and  M.  Sanson 
relates  a  story  of  Prince  DemidofFs 
favourite  spaniel,  which  gnawed  its 
tail  off  close  to  the  base.  These 
are,  however,  no  proofs  of  insensi- 
bility. Better  than  these  is  the  ob- 
servation that  the  mad  dog  never 
cries,  no  matter  how  severely  he 
may  be  beaten ;  and  Ellis,  in  his 
Sliepherd's  Sure  Guide,  says  that  at 
Goddesden  some  of  the  grooms 
heated  a  poker  red-hot,  and  held  it 
near  the  mouth  of  a  rabid  hound, 
who  eagerly  seized  it,  and  kept  hold 
till  his  mouth  was  dreadfully  burn- 


ed. M.  Bouley  repeated  the  expe- 
riment at  Alfort.  The  dog  rushed 
upon  the  red-hot  iron,  and  seized 
it  with  his  teeth ;  but  let  go  at 
once,  and  retired  into  his  kennel 
with  an  evident  expression  of  pain, 
although  no  cry  escaped  him.  This 
was  repeated  several  times.  Now, 
although  there  seemed  to  be  some 
pain  felt  by  this  dog,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  appreciable,  since  he  did 
not  cry  out,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  several  times  after  having 
been  burned.  M.  Sanson  relates 
another  case,  in  which  the  dog  seized 
the  red-hot  iron,  and  would  not  let 
it  go. 

We  shall  conclude  this  enumera- 
tion of  symptoms  with  a  reference 
to  the  change  of  voice  which  M. 
Sanson  and  Mr  Youatt  consider  as  a 
decisive  indication.  M.  Sanson  has 
given  a  musical  notation  of  the  rabid 
howl ;  but,  as  may  be  imagined, 
there  is  not  much  value  in  such  in- 
dications to  those  who  have  never 
heard  the  peculiar  sounds.  Mr 
Youatt  attempts  a  description  of  the 
sounds,  although  he  confesses  that 
there  are  no  other  sounds  resem- 
bling them.  "  The  animal  is  gene- 
rally standing,  or  occasionally  sit- 
ting, when  the  singular  sound  is 
heard.  The  muzzle  is  always  ele- 
vated. The  commencement  is  that 
of  a  perfect  bark,  ending  abruptly, 
and  very  singularly,  in  a  howl,  a 
fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  higher."  As 
dogs  often  howl,  the  inexperienced 
ear  may  easily  be  mistaken.  But 
there  is  one  memorable  detail.  The 
healthy  dog  gives  a  perfect  bark,  and 
a  perfect  howl  rapidly  succeeding 
it.  But  in  the  rabid  dog  every 
sound  is  more  or  less  changed.  The 
huntsman,  who  knows  the  voice  of 
every  dog  in  the  pack,  is  at  once  on 
the  alert  when  he  hears  a  strange 
voice ;  and  he  puts  the  dog  under 
confinement. 

All  who  are  in  charge  of  a  dog 
may  by  a  little  attention  discover 
the  early  symptoms  of  rabies,  and 
prevent  any  mischief  by  sequestra- 
ting the  animal  in  time.  Is  he 
fidgety  and  sullen  1  Does  he,  when 
ill,  manifest  importunate  affection  ? 
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Is  lie  affected  with  hallucination  ] 
Does  he  exhibit  ardent  thirst  1 
Does  he  scratch  his  ear  violently  ? 
Does  he  paw  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  and  not  keep  the  mouth  per- 
manently open  while  doing  so  1 
Does  he  misconduct  himself  in  the 
room,  and  pertinaciously  lick  at 
the  corners  where  he  has  done  so  1 
Does  he  refuse  his  natural  food, 
and  exhibit  a  depraved  appetite  1 
Is  he  insensible  to  pain1?  Is  his 
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voice  strangely  altered]  Any  one 
of  these  symptoms  should  awaken 
suspicion,  and  a  close  observation 
will  then  quickly  discover  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  We  advise  all 
our  readers  to  commit  these  symp- 
toms to  memory — to  learn  them  as 
a  lesson  is  learnt  which  in  after  life 
may  be  of  paramount  importance  ; 
and  to  help  them  to  fix  these  in  the 
memory,  we  will  add  a  few  illus- 
trative cases. 


V. — STORIES    OF   RABID   DOGS   AND    CA1U 


On  the  21st  October  1813,  a 
dog  was  brought  to  Mr  Ypuatt  for 
examination.  He  had  vomited  a 
quantity  of  coagulated  blood  — 
which  is  no  symptom  of  rabies  j 
and  as  the  surgeon  was  extremely 
busy  just  then,  he  simply  ordered 
an  astringent  sedative  medicine, 
and  said  he  would  see  him  again 
in  the  afternoon.  On  the  second 
examination,  it  appeared  that  the 
vomiting  had  ceased  ;  but  the 
mouth  was  swollen,  and  some  of 
the  incisor  teeth  of  both  upper 
and  lower  jaw  had  been  torn  out. 
This  somewhat  alarmed  Mr  Youatt, 
who  was  told  that  it  was  thought 
thieves  had  been  attempting  to 
break  into  the  house  in  the  night, 
for.  the  dog  had  torn  away  the  side 
of  his  kennel  in  attempting  to  get 
at  tJiem.  This  looked  suspicious, 
and  the  suspicion  became  alarming 
when  Mr  Youatt  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  "  but  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree, that-  the  animal  was  tracing 
the  fancied  path  of  some  imaginary 
object.  I  was  then  truly  alarmed, 
and  more  especially  since  I  had 
discovered  that,  in  giving  the  phy- 
sic in  the  morning,  the  man's  hand 
had  been  scratched :  a  youth  had 
suffered  the  dog  to  lick  his  sore 
finger,  and  the  animal  had  also 
been  observed  to  lick  the  sore  ear 
of  an  infant.  He  was  a  remarkably 
affectionate  dog,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  this  abominable  and  inex- 
cusable nonsense." 

We  interrupt  the  narrative  here 
to  explain  what  was  in  the  cele- 


brated surgeon's  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  strong  expressions  of  the 
concluding  sentence.  To  him,  with 
his  knowledge,  the  common  prac- 
tice of  allowing  a  dog  to  lick  a 
sore,  might  well  seem  "  inexcusable 
nonsense" — and  thinking  of  its  ter- 
rible danger,  he  might  call  it  even 
"abominable."  But  to  the  world 
in  general,  ignorant  of  the  danger 
with  which  he  is  but  too  familiar, 
the  practice  seems  very  excusable, 
and  even  sensible.  A  dog  licks  its 
own  sores,  and  thereby  hastens  their 
healing.  What  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  supposition  that  this  would 
also  heal  any  other  sore  1  But  no 
sooner  is  it  known  that  the  poison 
of  rabies  is  contained  in  the  saliva 
of  the  animal,  and  nowhere  else,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  and  that  this 
saliva  only  produces  its  effects  when 
entering  the  blood  either  through 
an  opening  in  the  skin,  or  through 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips, 
than  the  extreme  danger  of  suffer- 
ing a  dog  to  lick  the  face  or  hands 
becomes  obvious  at  once.  Let  the 
reader,  therefore,  bear  this  fact  in 
mind. 

To  return  to  the  narrative.  Mr 
Youatt  insisted  on  detaining  the 
dog.  The  servant,  the  youth,  and 
the  child  submitted  to  proper  sur- 
gical precautions  against  infection. 
"  I  watched  this  dog*  day  after  day. 
He  would  not  eat,  but  he  drank  a 
great  deal  more  water  than  I  liked. 
The  surgeon  (who  had  operated  on 
the  servant  and  children)  was  evi- 
dently beginning  to  doubt  whether 
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I  was  not  wrong,  but  he  could  not 
dispute  the  occasional  wandering  of 
the  eye  and  the  frequent  spume 
upon  the  water.  On  the  26th  Oc- 
tober, however,  the  sixth  day  after 
his  arrival,  we  both  of  us  heard  the 
rabid  howl  burst  from  him.  He 
did  not  die  until  the  30th."  The 
disease  was  thus  ten  days  running 
its  course,  and  how  many  days  previ- 
ous to  the  21st  October  he  may  have 
exhibited  symptoms  which  would 
have  been  premonitory  to  an  intelli- 
gent eye,  cannot  be  guessed.  It  will 
be  observed  here  that  the  indica- 
tions which  fixed  suspicions  were  the 
gnawing  of  the  kennel,  the  wander- 
ing of  the  eye,  and  the  ardent  thirst. 
M.  Pierquin,  in  his  work,  La  Folie 
des  Animaux,  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  who  had  a  greyhound  nine 
years  old,  which  was  accustomed 
to  lie  upon  her  bed  at  night,  and 
cover  himself  with  the  bedclothes. 
She  remarked  one  morning  that  he 
had  torn  tlie  covering  of  the  bed, 
and  although  he  ate  but  little, 
drank  oftener  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity than  usual.  She  led  him  to  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  igno- 
rant fellow  assured  her  that  there 
was  nothing  serious  the  matter. 
On  the  following  day,  while  she 
fed  him,  he  bit  her  forefinger  near 
the  nail.  Again  she  led  him  to 
this  veterinary  surgeon,  and  again 
this  dangerously  ignorant  man  as- 
sured her  she  need  not  be  under 
the  least  alarm,  and  a,s  for  the  little 
wound  on  her  finger,  it  was  of  no 
consequence.  On  the  following  day 
the  dog  died.  He  had  not  ceased 
to  drink  abundantly  to  the  very 
last.  This  was  on  the  27th  De- 
cember. On  the  4th  February,  as 
the  lady  was  at  dinner,  she  found 
some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  She 
tried  to  take  some  wine,  but  was 
quite  unable  to  swallow  it.  On  the 
5th  she  consulted  a  surgeon.  He 
wished  her  to  swallow  a  little  soup 
in  his  presence*.  She  attempted,  but 
could  not  accomplish  it  after  many 
efforts.  She  then  fell  into  a  violent 
agitation,  with  constriction  of  the 
throat  and  the  discharge  of  a  viscid 
fluid  from  the  mouth.  *  On  the  7th 


she  died.  To  an  instructed  eye  this 
dog  would  certainly  have  exhibited 
many  other  symptoms ;  but  here,  at 
any  rate,  were  three  which  were  un- 
mistakable— the  tearing  of  the  bed 
covering,  the  ardent  thirst,  and  the 
biting  of  its  mistress. 

M.  Sanson  has  borrowed  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  veterinary  surgeon 
of  Bordeaux,  M.  Duluc.  A  bitch, 
fortunately  muzzled,  came  home 
covered  with  mud,  tired  out  and 
submissive,  after  having  been  run- 
ning about  all  day,  during  which 
she  had  attacked  all  the  dogs  she 
met  with.  SJie  obeyed  her  master 
with  perfect  docility.  No  sooner  did 
she  hear  his  voice  than  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  him,  but  her  tail  re- 
mained motionless  between  her  legs 
— never  once  wagging,  like  that  of 
the  healthy  dog,  when  addressed  by 
its  master.  She  had  a  pup  of  two 
months,  and  M.  Duluc  presented  it 
to  her,  which  she  permitted  at  first, 
but  no  sooner  had  it  got  the  teat  in 
its  mouth  than  she  pushed  it  away 
with  her  paws — not,  however,  at- 
tempting to  bite  ;  she  only  gave  a 
sort  of  growl.  Several  times  the 
pup  returned,  and  was  repulsed, 
but  without  being  bitten.  For 
several  days  previously  she  had 
eaten  little,  but  drank  as  usual. 
On  the  morrow  she  came  up  to  her 
master,  who  removed  her  muzzle, 
and  gave  her  water.  She  drank  a 
long  time,  and  with  eagerness.  Re- 
assured by  this  sign,  her  master 
loosened  her  chain,  and  let  her  run 
into  the  garden.  She  darted  in, 
uttering  a  bark  and  howl,  quite 
different  in  tone  and  modulation 
from  her  ordinary  voice.  Her  mas- 
ter, uneasy  at  this,  recalled  her; 
she  obeyed,  but  with  a  certain  hesi- 
tation. He  chained  her  up,  but  at 
this  moment  a  duck  happening  to 
pass  by  within  reach,  she  threw  her- 
self on  it  and  bit  it  on  the  leg.  She 
also  bit  a  mare  which  the  servant 
incautiously  brought  close  to  her 
during  the  day.  M.  Duluc  then 
ordered  her  execution.  The  mare, 
in  spite  of  her  wound  having  been 
cauterised,  went  mad  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day. 
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In  these  examples  we  see  plain- 
ly enough  that  dogs  are  generally 
by  no  means  hydrophobic,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  ardent  thirst  is  a 
most  alarming  symptom.  Never- 
theless it  is  true  that  in  an  ex- 
tremely small  proportion  of  cases — 
less  than  one  in  fifty,  according  to 
Mr  Youatt — dogs  have  a  reluctance 
or  difficulty  in  swallowing  liquids 
similar  to  what  is  noticeable  in 
men.  "  In  May  1820,"  says  Mr 
Youatt,  "  I  attended  on  a  bitch  at 
Pimlico.  She  had  snapped  at  the 
owner,  bitten  the  man-servant  and 
several  dogs,  was  eagerly  watching 
imaginary  objects,  and  had  the 
peculiar  rabid  howl.  I  offered  her 
water.  She  started  back  with  a 
strange  expression  of  horror,  and 
fell  into  violent  convulsions,  which 
lasted  about  a  minute.  This  was 
repeated  a  little  while  afterwards, 
and  with  the  same  result." 

Sullenness  is  always  suspicious. 
No  matter  how  ill  a  dog  may  be,  and 
how  he  may  slink  away  into  his  bed 
for  quiet,  he  always  seems  to  respond 
to  the  attentions  of  his  master.  One 
morning  a  docile  affectionate  dog 
was  missing,  and  returned  in  the 
evening  almost  covered  with  dirt. 
He  slunk  to  his  basket,  and  would 
pay  no  attention  to  any  one.  His 
owners  thought  it  rather  strange, 
and  next  morning  sent  for  Mr 
Youatt,  who  found  him  lying  on 
the  lap  of  his  mistress,  but  fre- 
quently shifting  his  posture,  and 
every  now  and  then  he  started  as  if 
he  Jieard  some  strange  sound.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  what  was  the 
matter,  and  he  was  placed  in  a 
room  by  himself.  On  learning  that 
the  dog  had  been  licking  the  hands 
of  both  master  and  mistress,  Mr 
Youatt  was  compelled  to  say  what 
the  real  case  was,  and  advise  them 
to  send  at  once  for  a  surgeon. 
"  They  were  perfectly  angry  at  my 
nonsense,  as  they  called  it,  and  I 
took  my  leave,  but  went  imme- 
diately to  their  medical  man,  and 
told  him  what  was  the  real  state  of 
the  case.  The  surgeon  did  his  duty, 
and  they  escaped/' 

M.  Sanson  relates  that,  when  he 
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was  a  student  at  Alfort,  a  lady 
called  one  morning  for  a  con- 
sultation, holding  in  her  arms  a 
little  pet  dog.  She  stated  that  she 
had  remarked  something  extraordi- 
nary in  his  ways,  without,  however, 
attaching  much  importance  to  them 
— as  was  proved  by  the  incautious 
manner  in  which  she  had  brought 
him  to  Alfort.  Among  the  unusual 
things  she  had  noted  was  that, 
while  playing  with  "  a  person"  in 
her  house  that  morning,  he  had 
bitten  that  person's  foot.  Professor 
Bouley,  after  a  rapid  examination 
of  the  animal's  physiognomy,  as- 
sured the  lady  that  she  held  in  her 
arms  a  rabid  dog ;  and  his  sagacity 
was  strikingly  proved  in  this  case, 
for  three  days  afterwards  the  dog 
expired  with  all  the  signs  of  mad- 
ness. On  hearing  the  Professor's 
opinion,  the  lady  begged  to  know 
what  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  bite  she 
had  mentioned.  She  was  told  that 
immediate  cauterisation  was  the 
only  remedy.  "Witness  of  this 
scene,"  says  M.  Sanson,  "I  well 
remember  the  painful  feeling  with 
which  we  all  saw  this  lady  take  off 
her  boot  and  stocking  with  great 
sang  froid,  and  declare  that  slie 
was  the  person  alluded  to.  She 
submitted  with  great  firmness  to 
the  cauterisation  by  red-hot  iron 
of  the  little  spot  where  the  tooth  of 
the  dog  had  penetrated." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  dogs 
undeniably  rabid  have  perfectly 
'"'  lucid  intervals ;  "  and  these  may 
mislead  the  unwary  into  a  disre- 
gard of  observed  symptoms.  A 
spaniel,  seemingly  at  play,  snapped 
at  the  feet  of  several  persons  one 
morning.  In  the  evening  he  bit 
his  master,  his  master's  friend,  and 
another  dog.  The  old  habits  of 
obedience  and  affection  then  re- 
turned. His  master  did  not  sus- 
pect the  truth,  but,  fearing  some- 
thing was  the  matter,  took  him  to 
Mr  Youatt,  who  found  the  animal 
perfectly  docile,  and  eager  to  be  car- 
essed. On  the  following  morning 
the  disease  declared  itself.  Here  is 
another  and  a  better  example.  A 
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terrier,  ten  years  old,  liad  been  ill, 
and  refused  all  food  for  three  days. 
On  the  fourth  he  bit  a  cat,  of 
which  he  had  been  unusually  fond ; 
he  likewise  bit  three  other  dogs. 
Mr  Youatt  was  sent  for,  and  found 
the  dog  loose  in  the  kitchen,  which 
made  him  hesitate  about  going  in  ; 
but  after  observing  for  a  minute  or 
two,  he  thought  he  might  venture. 
The  animal  had  a  peculiarly  wild 
and  eager  look,  and  turned  sharply 
round  at  the  least  noise ;  after 
watching  the  flight  of  some  imagi- 
nary object,  he  pursued  with  the 
utmost  fury  every  fly  he  saw.  "  He 
searchingly  sniffed  about  the  room, 
and  examined  my  legs  with  an  eager- 
ness that  made  me  absolutely  trem- 
ble. His  quarrel  with  the  cat  had 
been  made  up,  and  when  he  was  not 
otherwise  employed,  he  was  eagerly 
licking  her  and  her  kittens.  In 
the  excess  or  derangement  of  his 
fondness  he  fairly  rolled  them  from 
one  end  of  the  kitchen  to  the  other. 
With  difficulty  I  induced  his  mas- 
ter to  destroy  him." 

There  is  a  caution  it  would  be 
well  to  impress  on  thoughtless  and 
brutal  men,  who  seem  incapable 
of  passing  a  sleeping  dog  without 
throwing  a  stone  at  it,  or  in  some 
way  disturbing  its  slumbers.  This 
wanton  exercise  of  the  love  of  power 
is  not  unf  requently  punished  by  the 
dog's  violently  attacking  the  offen- 
der; and  should  the  sleeping  dog  be 
rabid,  the  consequences  maybe  fatal. 
Often  after  a  course  of  some  hours 
the  exhausted  mad  dog  retires  into 
a  corner  or  a  ditch,  and  will  sleep 
for  many  hours.  How  can  the 
passer-by  tell  that  the  sleeping  ani- 
mal is  not  rabid  1 

Little  is  known  respecting  the 
behaviour  of  the  rabid  cat.  ."  For- 
tunately for  us,"  says  Mr  Youatt, 
"  the  disease  does  not  often  occur ; 
for  a  mad  cat  is  a  truly  ferocious 
animal.  I  have  seen  two  cases,  one 
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of  them  to  my  cost."  We  cannot, 
therefore,  give  the  many  minute  in- 
dications of  the  disease,  which  have 
been  given  of  the  dog.  The  first 
stage  seems  to  be  one  of  sullenness, 
and  this  would  probably  last  till 
death,  unless  the  animal  were  pro- 
voked. "  It  would  not,  except  in 
the  paroxysm  of  rage,  attack  any 
one }  but  during  that  paroxysm  it 
knows  no  fear,  nor  has  its  ferocity 
any  bounds."  When  a  cat  is  sullen 
and  retires  into  a  corner,  from  which 
it  cannot  be  coaxed  bywords  or  food, 
it  should  be  destroyed.  Mr  Youatt 
once  went  to  see  a  cat  in  this  condi- 
tion. "  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I 
went.  I  saw  the  horrible  glare  of 
her  eyes,  but  I  could  not  see  as  much 
of  her  as  I  wished,  and  I  said  I 
would  call  again  in  the  morning.  I 
found  the  patient  on  the  following 
day  precisely  in  the  same  situation, 
and  the  same  attitude,  crouched  up  in 
a  corner,  and  ready  to  spring.  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  case ;  and 
as  I  wanted  to  study  the  countenance 
of  this  demon — for  she  looked  like 
one — I  was  foolishly  and  inexcusably 
imprudent.  I  went  on  my  hands  and 
knees,  and  brought  my  face  nearly 
on  a  level  with  hers,  and  gazed  on 
those  glaring  eyes,  and  that  horrible 
countenance,  until  I  seemed  to  feel 
the  deathly  influence  of  a  spell  steal- 
ing over  me.  I  was  not  afraid,  but 
every  mental  and  bodily  power  was 
in  a  manner  suspended.  My  coun- 
tenance, perhaps,  alarmed  her,  for 
she  sprang  on  me,  fastened  herself 
on  my  face,  and  bit  through  both 
my  lips.  She  then  darted  down 
stairs,  and  was  never  seen  again.  I 
have  always  nitrate  of  silver  (caustic) 
in  my  pocket.  I  washed  myself  and 
applied  the  caustic  with  some  sever- 
ity to  the  wound.  My  object  was 
attained,  although  at  somewhat  too 
much  cost,  for  the  expression  of  that 
brute's  countenance  will  never  be 
forgotten." 


VI. — THE  POISON,    AND   ITS   HISTORY. 


It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  detail 
here  the  mass  of  evidence  which 


supports   the   conclusion,  that  the 
saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  occasions 
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the  poison  of  rabies,  and  this  only. 
Unlike  the  poison  of  smallpox, 
rabies  is  not  communicable  by  con- 
tagion, but  only  by  inoculation. 
Unless  it  enter  the  system  it  is 
powerless;  once  there,  it  works  its 
deadly  way.  Remember,  therefore 
that  it  is  the  saliva,  not  the  bite, 
which  is  dangerous,  and  you  will 
understand  that  it  is  as  bad  to  be 
licked  by  a  rabid  animal  as  to  be 
bitten,  if  the  part  licked  be  a  wound, 
or  an  open  surface,  or  even  a  mucous 
membrane.  A  woman  once  died 
from  hydrophobia  after  having  suf- 
fered a  dog  to  lick  a  pimple  on  her 
chin.  Horses  are  said  to  have  died 
mad  after  eating  hay  upon  which 
rabid  pigs  had  died.  Mr  Oilman, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  Hydrophobia, 
quotes  the  case  of  a  man  whose  face 
was  licked,  while  asleep,  by  a  rabid 
dog ;  and  he  died,  although  the 
strictest  search  failed  to  discover 
the  smallest  scratch  upon  the  skin. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Youatt  de- 
clares, and  the  experience  of  every 
veterinary  surgeon  will  confirm  it, 
that  no  amount  of  saliva  on  the  un- 
broken skin  has  the  slightest  effect. 
His  own  hands  have  been  repeatedly 
covered  with  the  foam  of  rabid  dogs. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  first  of  the 
cases  we  have  quoted  from  Dr 
Watson,  the  skin  of  the  hand  is 
.said  not  to  have  been  broken,  yet 
unequivocal  hydrophobia  ensued. 
There  is,  however,  great  doubt  per- 
missible here.  It  is  also  possible 
that,  when  the  teeth  of  the  terrier 
had  struck  the  coachman's  hand,  the 
pain-  may  have  caused  him,  by  a 
•common  and  almost  automatic  ac- 
tion, to  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  while 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  inoculate 
.an  animal  by  introducing  the  saliva 
•of  a  rabid  dog  into  a  wound,  no  one 
has  been  able  to  effect  this  by  merely 
placing  the  saliva  on  the  bare  skin. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  mere  bite 
we  have  to  regard.  Many  a  man, 
and  many  an  animal,  has  been  bitten 
by  a  rabid  dog  without  harm.  The 
woollen  clothes,  or  the  thick  coat 
•of  the  animal,  had  wiped  the  tooth 
-clean  before  it  penetrated  the  flesh. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  serpent's 
bite  :  fatal  on  the  naked  flesh,  it  is 
generally  harmless  through  the  boot 
or  clothes.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  not  only  may  the  bite  be 
rendered  innocuous  because  the 
tooth  may  be  wiped  clean,  but  also 
because  the  organism  of  the  bitten 
man  or  animal  may  be  such  as  to 
resist  the  poison.  We  know  that 
there  are  human  beings  quite  in- 
susceptible of  certain  diseases,  who 
pass  unscathed  through  the  sever- 
est trials.  They  take  no  contagion. 
They  resist  inoculation.  And  this 
seems  to  be  true  of  the  poison  of 
rabies.  John  Hunter  says  that  he 
knew  an  instance  in  which,  of  twenty- 
one  bitten  persons,  only  one  had  hy- 
drophobia. Nay,  even  the  dog,  which 
seems  so  peculiarly  liable  to  this  dis- 
ease, is  not  always  susceptible;  many 
escape  after  having  been  bitten.  At 
Charenton  there  was  a  dog  which 
seemed  to  have  this  immunity  ;  it 
was  contrived  that  he  should  be  bit- 
ten by  thirty  different  rabid  dogs, 
yet  he  showed  no  symptom  of  having 
been  affected.  It  is  this  frequent 
immunity  which  tends  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  charlatans  who 
pretend  to  have  a  remedy  for  the 
disease.  They  can  always  cite  ex- 
amples where  the  remedy  has  been 
taken,  and  the  patient  escaped.  If 
the  patient  dies,  it  is  because  the 
remedy  was  not  taken  in  time,  or 
not  properly  managed.  Now  we 
cannot  too  loudly  protest  against 
this  notion  of  specific  remedies,  be- 
cause, unhappily,  the  only  possible 
preventive  being  one  which  is  very 
painful,  and  still  more  alarming  to 
the  ignorant — namely,  cutting  or 
burning  out  the  bitten  part — there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  shrink  from 
this,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  plea- 
santer  specific.  But  now  that  chlo- 
roform beneficently  shields  us  from 
the  pain  of  operations,  it  would  be 
madness  to  trust  to  anything  short 
of  the  surgeon's  aid. 

The  poison,  then,  being  thus  clear- 
ly ascertained,  we  must  now  follow 
its  course.  It  is  deposited  on  or 
near  the  surface,  and  there  it  re- 
mains for  an  indeterminate  period. 
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The  wound  heals,  just  as  the  wound 
from  a  perfectly  healthy  dog  would 
heal.  Days,  weeks,  and  sometimes 
months,  pass  on  without  any  indica- 
tion of  danger.  The  first  sign  is  an 
itching  about  the  scar.  This  is  call- 
ed the  commencement  of  the  recru- 
descence. It  is  generally  followed 
by  inflammation  round  the  scar,  with 
pain,  swelling,  or  numbness,  spread- 
ing towards  the  trunk.  Soon  after 
this  the  paroxysms  begin.  It  is 
held  by  some  eminent  surgeons,  that 
supposing  the  bitten  part  had  not 
originally  been  cut  out,  life  might 
be  saved  if  the  excision  were  per- 
formed immediately  the  period  of 
recrudescence  began.  No  precaution 
of  the  kind  should  be  avoided,  and 
yet  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  symp- 
toms of  recrudescence  may  easily  be 
mistaken  ;  for  Mr  Youatt  says,  "  I 
have  been  bitten  much  oftener  than 
I  liked  by  rabid  dogs,  but  proper 
means  being  taken,  I  have  escaped ; 
and  yet  often,  when  I  have  been 
over-fatigued  or  a  little  out  of  tem- 
per, some  of  the  old  sores  have 
itched  and  throbbed,  and  actually 
become  red  and  swollen." 

The  period  that  may  elapse  be- 
tween the  bite  and  the  outbreak  of 
disease  is,  as  we  have  said,  indeter- 
minate :  the  age,  condition,  and 
nature  of  the  animal  accelerate  or 
retard  it.  The  usual  time  is  from 
three  weeks  to  seven  months.  In 
the  dog,  Mr  Youatt  has  never  seen 
a  case  of  plain  and  palpable  rabies 
which  occurred  in  less  than  fourteen 
days  after  the  bite.  In  three  months 
he  would  consider  the  animal  toler- 
ably safe.  In  his  own  experience, 
he  only  knew  two  cases  when  the 
period  exceeded  three  months  :  in 
one  it  was  five,  and  in  the  other 
seven  months.  How  greatly  the 
period  may  vary,  is  evident  from  the 
following : — On  the  night  of  the  8th 
June  1791  the  man  in  charge  of  Lord 
Fitz william's  kennel  was  much  dis- 
turbed by  fighting  among  the 
hounds,  and  got  up  several  times  to 
quiet  them.  On  each  occasion  he 
found  the  same  dog  quarrelling ;  at 
last,  therefore,  he  shut  that  dog  up 
by  himself,  and  there  was  no  further 


disturbance.  On  the  third  day  after- 
wards th  e  quarrelsome  hound  was  un- 
equivocally mad ;  and  he  died  on  the 
fifth.  Hereupon  the  whole  pack  was 
separated,  and  watched.  Six  of  the 
dogs  became  rabid  ;  but  at  the  fol- 
lowing different  intervals  from  the 
8th  of  June — 23  days,  56,  67,  88, 
155,  and  183  days.  The  Comite  Gon- 
sultatif  d' Hygiene  Publique,  in  its 
report  on  this  subject,  thus  divides 
147  cases  :  In  26  cases  1  month 
elapsed ;  in  93  the  period  ranged 
between  1  and  3  months ;  in  19  be- 
tween 3  and  6  months,  and  in  9  cases 
between  6  and  12.  Romberg  says 
that,  of  60  cases,  the  shortest  period 
was  fifteen  days,  and  the  longest 
from  7  to  9  months ;  the  average 
being  from  4  to  7  weeks. 

What  becomes  of  the  poison  all 
this  time  1  Is  it  slowly  propagating 
itself  in  the  blood,  or  is  it  imprisoned 
in  the  wound  or  scar,  remaining  there 
till  the  period  of  recrudescence,  when 
it  is  absorbed  into  the  system  1  This 
is  a  question  of  high  scientific  inter- 
est, and  one  also  having  a  practical 
interest  of  great  importance.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  poison  lies 
imprisoned  and  inoperative  in  the 
wound,  it  may  be  removed  by  BX- 
cision  any  time  between  the  bite 
and  the  period  of  recrudescence  ;  if 
not,  every  hour  that  elapses  after 
the  bite  renders  the  remedy  of  ex- 
cision less  secure.  The  scientific 
question  is  one  which  we  venture  to 
think  could  be  solved  at  any  veteri- 
nary college  by  a  competent  experi- 
menter, who  might  rigorously  de- 
termine, 1°,  whether  the  poison  were 
contained  in  the  saliva,  as  it  is  in 
the  venomous  liquid  of  the  viper — 
a  poison  therefore  solely  dependent 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
saliva  itself;  or,  2°,  whether — as  we 
are  strongly  disposed  to  believe — 
the  poison  is  developed  in  the  tissue 
itself  by  some  chemical  combination 
with  the  saliva.  Let  the  saliva  of  a 
rabid  dog  be  injected  into  a  venous 
trunk.  If  in  itself  it  is  a  poison,  it 
will  act  like  every  other  poison  : 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  lodge  itself  in 
some  particular  organ,  and  forthwith 
begin  to  trouble  the  functions  of 
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that  organ  ;  or  it  will  IDG  rapidly  cast 
out  of  the  system  altogether.  No 
poison  remains  in  the  blood.  Those 
poisons  which  remain  in  the  system 
have  specific  and  constant  results 
after  definite  periods.  Here  then 
we  have  a  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  saliva  itself  is  the  poison. 
If  this  be  proved  not  to  be  the  case, 
we  shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  saliva  of  rabid  animals,  when 
imprisoned  in  the  living  tissues,  un- 
dergoes some  chemical  change — pro- 
bably from  assimilating  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  tissues — which  devel- 
ops the  poisonous  qualities. 

And  this,  indeed,  is  the  opinion 
which  best  accords  with  the  pheno- 
mena, and  which,  until  decisive  ex- 
periment be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
point,  we  must  hold  to  be  the  only 
physiological  explanation.  In  those 
organisms  which  resist  the  influence 
of  rabies,  we  must  suppose  the 
chemical  conditions  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  poison  are 
absent.  In  those  cases  where  the 
period  of  incubation  has  been  un- 
usually short  or  unusually  long,  we 
must  suppose  some  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  these  chemical  con- 
ditions, dependent  on  the  general 
state  of  the  organism. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  experi- 
ment, however,  it  is  of  little  avail  to 
speculate  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poi- 
sonous qualities.  Let,  us  therefore, 
pass  on  to  a  question  of  some  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the 
anxiety  inevitably  hovering  over 
every  dubious  case.  We  mean,  what 
chance  has  the  bitten  man,  or  animal, 
of  escaping  the  disease,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  surgical  aid?  This  is 
worth  knowing,  because  minds  of 
an  apprehensive  disposition  may 
find  some  relief  from  their  vague 
fears  that  perhaps  the  surgical  pre- 
cautions have  been  insufficient,  if 
they  remember  that,  even  without 
such  precautions,  the  chance  of  in- 
fection is  but  slight.  There  are  two 
sources  of  immunity :  first,  the  organ- 
ism may  be  insusceptible;  second, 
the  saliva  may  have  been  wiped  off 
the  tooth  of  the  dog  before  the  flesh 
was  pierced.  From  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  causes  Dr  Hamilton  esti- 
mates the  chance  of  infection  at  1  in 
25;  John  Hunter  specifies  his,  1 
case  in  21  ;  Mr  Youatt  affirms  that 
in  dogs  three  out  of  four,  but  in 
human  beings  not  more  than  one  in 
four,  would  be  affected.  But  the 
researches  of  M.  Renault  at  Alfort 
are  the  most  extensive.  He  says 
that  between  the  years  1827-37,  no 
less  than  244  dogs  entered  the  hos- 
pital having  been  bitten  by  dogs, 
either  rabid,  or  reputed  so ;  all  these 
dogs  were  kept  over  two  months 
without  any  treatment  whatever, 
and  closely  watched.  Of  this  num- 
ber only  about  a  third  (74)  became 
mad ;  the  rest  showed  no  symptoms. 
Of  course  we  must  deduct  from  this 
a  large  number  of  cases  where  the 
rabies  was  purely  hypothetical  to 
begin  with ;  the  popular  notions  of 
what  constitutes  "  mad-dog  "  being 
far  from  accurate.  The  same  must 
be  said  of  Hert wig's  tables,  drawn 
from  the  Berlin  veterinary  school. 
He  makes  the  proportion  1  in  8  of 
dogs  which  have  become  rabid  after 
having  been  brought  to  him  under 
suspicion.  In  France,  out  of  99  per- 
sons bitten  by  rabid  animals  only 
41  were  subsequently  affected  ;  but, 
as  M.  Renault  observes,  these  figures 
are  of  little  value.  How  many 
human  beings  have  been  bitten,  and 
have  escaped  without  surgical  aid  1 
There*  is  no  reliable  evidence  to 
guide  us  to  an  answer.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  M.  Renault's  conclusion, 
from  an  immense  induction,  is,  that 
only  one-third  of  the  bitten  animals 
ever  manifest  rabies ;  and  we  are 
warranted  in  drawing  some  such 
conclusion  with  respect  to  man. 
But  because,  on  a  calculation  of 
chances,  it  is  two  to  one  that  a  man 
will  suffer  nothing  from  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal,  this  knowledge 
should  only  be  employed  to  allay 
anxiety,  never  to  warrant  the  risk. 
The  surgeon  at  once — that  is  the 
plain  command  in  every  suspicious 
case.  We  have  only  mentioned 
what  is  the  calculation  of  chances, 
because  it  is  desirable  in  every  way 
to  calm  the  natural  terrors  of  the 
patient :  these  terrors  are  sometimes 
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as  dangerous  as  the  actual  infection. 
To  show  how  they  may  affect  even 
the  mind  most  familiar  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  the 
certainty  of  surgical  cure,  we  may 
mention  that  the  late  M.  Vatel,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Veterinary  College  of 
Alfort,  having  once  been  bitten  by 
a  dog,  and  having  had  the  wound 
carefully  cauterised,  although  no 
symptom  of  rabies  declared  itself  in 
the  dog,  and  although  M.  Vatel  him- 
self remained  perfectly  well,  so  hor- 
rible had  been  the  shock  of  his  first 
terror  that  he  never  fairly  overcame 
it.  From  that  moment  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  see  a  dog  un- 
chained within  his  reach  without 
a  painful  uneasiness,  which  no  effort 
of  his  mind  could  subdue.  Another 
veterinary  surgeon,  "  solidement 
trempe  au  physique  et  au  moral," 
M.  Barthelemy,  was  one  day  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog  under  his  care.  In 
spite  of  immediate  cautery,  he 
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could  never  afterwards  endure  the 
sight  of  a  rabid  dog — nay  more,  he 
suffered  inexpressible  uneasiness  if 
the  very  name  of  the  disease  were 
mentioned  in  his  hearing.  One 
day,  in  1847,  relates  M.  Renault, 
he  was  passing  along  the  Boulevard 
Saint  Martin,  when  he  perceived  a 
crowd ;  on  inquiry,  he  learned  that 
a  child  had  just  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog.  Forgetting — or  conquer- 
ing his  terrors,  he  jumped  from  his 
carriage,  pushed  aside  the  crowd, 
took  up  the  child  in  his  arms  (which 
the  crowd  had  left  sobbing  on  the 
ground,  without  venturing  to  its 
assistance),  and,  carrying  it  to  the 
nearest  chemist's  shop,  he  there 
thoroughly  cauterised  the  many 
wounds.  After  this  he  conducted 
the  child  to  its  parents,  prescribed 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  disappear- 
ed without  giving  his  name.  "  All 
this  time,"  said  his  servant, "  master 
was  as  pale  as  death. " 
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CHARGES  of  literary  imitations  are 
more  easily  made  than  established. 
The  world  of  thought  and  fact  is  open 
to  all  men,  and  any  two  may  take 
the  same  path  through  it  without 
the  one  being  either  beholden  to  the 
other,  or  liable  to  be  ordered  off  the 
premises  by  him.  Nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  the  same  conjunc- 
tion of  events  will  set  two  men  to 
the  same  kind  of  literary  task ;  and 
in  the  next  place,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that,  on  its  completion, 
there  will  be  some  elements  in  com- 
mon in  the  two  works.  The  author 
who  is  first  in  hand  is  apt  in  such  a 
case  to  say,  "  That's  mine;"  but  if 
he  do  so,  he  will  generally  be  wise 
to  keep  his  own  counsel,  for  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  ownership; 
and  indeed  from  rash  assertions  of 
this  kind  we  have  known  deplor- 
able results,  what  seemed  last  being 
shown  to  have  been  first. 

Of  two  clergymen  who  have  long 


been  gathered  to  the  dust  the  two 
autobiographies  are  published,  the 
.  one  within  a  month  or  two  of  the 
other.  Of  all  the  unreasonable 
charges  of  literary  imitation  that 
ever  have  appeared  before  the  world, 
it  surely  would  seem  the  most  pre- 
posterously unreasonable,  that  an 
authentic  autobiography  of  a  man 
several  years  in  his  grave  having 
been  published  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, and  had  a  run  of  populari- 
ty, an  imitation  should  be  got  up 
in  the  shape  of  another  long -de- 
ceased clergyman's  autobiography, 
and  published  two  months  after- 
wards. Still,  nevertheless,  anon  and 
notwithstanding,  as  old  folks  used  to 
say,  we  are  minded  that  the  My  own 
Life  and  Times  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Somerville  was  WTitten  in 
imitation  and  rivalry  of  the  Auto- 
biography of  Carlyle. 

That  any  two  authors  professing 
to  interest  the  general  public  should 
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By  THOMAS  SOMERVILLE,  D.D.     Edin- 
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descant  on  Cuming  the  leader  of 
the  Moderates,  on  Dr  Webster,  Dr 
Drysdale,  John  Jardine,  Robert 
Wallace,  Bonar  of  Cockpen,  Dick- 
son  of  Dunse,  Principal  Tullydelph, 
and  the  great  crisis  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Gillespie — that  they  should 
describe,  and  be  the  only  persons 
who  have  described,  Dodd  preaching 
to  the  Magdalens,  and  that  these 
two,  being  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  should  each  expatiate 
on  their  theatrical  experiences,  and 
outvie  each  other  in  praise  of  Gar- 
rick  and  Siddons,  —  such  coinci- 
dences in  taste  and  tenor  would 
certainly,  if  maintained  to  be  pure- 
ly fortuitous,  elicit  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh!" 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  specific 
coincidences,  but  from  a  general 
all-overishness  of  community  of 
tenor  and  method,  that  we  have 
adopted  our  conclusion.  The  two 
start  almost  in  the  same  groove. 
Carlyle,  in  his  careless  but  attractive 
way,  proposes  to  endeavour  "  to  serve 
posterity  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
with  such  a  faithful  picture  of  times 
and  characters  as  come  within  my 
view  in  the  humble  and  private 
sphere  of  life,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  many  others,  in  which  I 
have  always  acted. "  Dr  Somerville, 
balancing  and  pointing  his  periods  in 
proper  finished  style,  says.  "  From 
the  perusal  of  these  Memoirs  it  will 
appear  that,  notwithstanding  the 
obscurity  of  my  position,  I  have  en- 
joyed considerable  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  emi- 
nent men  of  my  own  time,  and  that 
I  have  not  been  an  inattentive  ob- 
server of  passing  events."  Thence 
they  both  walk  over  a  deal  that  is 
common  ground,  each  describing  the 
same  thing  in  his  own  way,  and 
with  a  wonderful  conformity  of  dif- 
ference ;  while  even  in  those  mat- 
ters which  Somerville  had  to  touch 
alone — his  period  beginning  later 
and  coming  farther  down  than  the 
Autobiography — there  is,  or  one  fan- 
cies there  is,  a  pervading  tinge  of 
rivalry  and  emulation. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
drop  our  theory  on  occasion  of 
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an  ingenious  desire  in  his  very  first 
page  to  draw  the  reader — perhaps 
to  draw  himself — off  into  another 
track.  "  Having  been  favoured,"  he 
says,  "  by  Dr  Watson,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  with  the  perusal  of  his 
Life  in  manuscript,  it  struck  me  that 
a  similar  work  might  in  my  case 
prove  a  resource  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  indolence,  without  involv- 
ing, what  I  was  not  fit  for  at  the 
time,  severe  application  or  the  fa- 
tigue of  research."  Now  it  so  hap- 
pens that  My  own  Life  and  Times 
has  no  more  resemblance  to  the 
Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  Wat- 
son than  it  has  to  Rousseau's  Confes- 
sions or  CaBsar's  Commentaries.  It 
would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  com- 
pare Somerville' s  pleasant  volume, 
unobtrusively  referring  to  himself 
and  his  own  affairs  only  as  types  of 
the  condition  and  manners  of  the 
times,  to  the  Bishop's  ponderous  nar- 
rative about  the  public  affairs,  of 
which  he  is  always  the  central  point, 
and  to  his  self-laudation,  and  the  ex- 
position of  the  public  spirit  and  disin- 
terestedness which  are  ever  prompt- 
ing him  to  seek  more  elevated  rank 
and  higher  emoluments.  People 
are  exceedingly  shy  sometimes  about 
their  actual  rivalries;  they  are  afraid 
to  reveal  them  even  to  themselves. 
How  often  is  there  profession  of 
following  the  common  conventional 
model,  when  in  reality  there  is 
some  example  nearer  home  care- 
fully watched  and  emulated.  The 
worthy  Doctor  would  have  blushed 
to  think  that  he  was  following  in 
the  track  of  a  brother  pastor  in 
Scotland,  who  had  moved  in  the 
same  sphere  as  himself,  beheld  the 
same  things,  and  partaken  in  the 
same  contests.  It  was  another  thing 
altogether  adopting  the  model  of 
the  English  prelate.  Let  the  reader 
just  adopt  our  theory;  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  any  living  being — no  injury 
to  the  memory  of  any  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and  it  will  enable  him  to 
pass  a  reflection  or  two  through  his 
mind  on  the  funny  nature  of  such 
a  rivalry,  stopped  for  half  a  century 
and  let  loose  again — as  if  it  were 
two  competitors,  starting  on  a  race 
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in  the  palace  that  went  to  sleep, 
and  tied  to  the  starting-post  until 
the  accepted  knight's  kiss  on  the 
lips  of  the  sleeping  beauty  set  all 
in  motion  again,  and  let  them  go. 

Carlyle  died  in  1805  ;  Dr  Somer- 
ville  began  his  task  eight  years  after- 
wards.   The  manuscript  of  Carlyle' s 
Autobiography  was  greedily  sought 
after.      It    was    seen    by    several 
people.      Lord  Woodhouselee,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  some  others,  are 
known  to  have  made  use  of    it. 
Nothing    is    more     natural    than 
that   Somerville,   a    clergyman    in 
a  neighbouring  presbytery,  should 
have  seen  it.     To  find  the  reason 
why  the   sight  of  it  should   have 
fired  his  ambition,  let  us  look  at 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  men 
while    they  were    respectively    at 
work,  and  the  changes  which  had 
come  over  their  standing  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  at  the  time  when  the 
fruit  of  their  labours  has  been  made 
visible.     They  were  both  of  good 
extraction  —  descended   of  gentle- 
folks ;  and  it  was  the  lot  in  life  of 
each  to  be  a  minister  of  a  south- 
eastern parish    in   Scotland,   each 
having  within  it  a  small  town  — > 
Somerville's  the    more    important 
of  the  two,   being  Jedburgh,  the 
county  town  of  Roxburghshire.    So 
far  they  were  pretty  equally  matched. 
But  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  social 
chiefs  of  his  day,  which  was  a  day  in 
which  social  chief  ship  had  mighty 
pomp  and  prerogative.    These  auto- 
crats were  a  creation  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  were  perhaps 
abolished  by  the   French  Revolu- 
tion, like  patches,  pomatum,  powder, 
and  many  more  important  things. 
We  have  but  partial  glimpses  now 
of  what  they  really  were  :  there  is 
the  wondrous  history,  to  be  sure,  of 
the  rough  tyrant  Johnson,  and  in 
Walpole's  letters  and  other  places 
we  catch  a  flying  impression  of  the 
polished  insolence  of  George  Sel- 
wyn ;  but  in  reality  we  have  almost 
as  great  difficulty  in  realising  them 
in  this  republican  age,  when  nobody 
is  allowed  to  play  the  despot,  as  we 
have  in  realising  the  prophet  or  the 
druid.      It    was    something  quite 
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clear  of  birth  or  rank ;  and  hence 
perhaps  the  jealousy  which  those 
who  happened  to  be  invested  with 
the  privilege  protected  it  from  in- 
trusion, as  the  class  of  actors  called 
"  stars"  protect  their  dignity  from 
being  invaded  by  the  common  herd. 
It  was  not  a  position  gained  even  by 
high  authorship,  though  that  was 
generally  the  path  towards  it.  What 
we  chiefly  know  in  a  substantial 
shape  about  it  is,  that  though  it  was 
acknowledged  and  exemplified  in 
Britain,  it  was  in  France  that  it  had 
its  centre  and  supreme  empire, 
thence  radiating,  through  less -fa- 
voured countries,  like  the  Parisian 
fashions.  So  it  was  that,  to  his 
amazement  and  disgust,  Horace  Wai- 
pole  found  that  that  great,  fat,  hazy, 
broad-brogued  Scotsman,  an  author 
forsooth,  calling  himself  in  the  title- 
pages  of  the  books  he  sold,  "  David 
Hume,  Esq.,"  had  become  a  social 
despot  in  Paris,  when  he  who  at 
Strawberry  Hill  orRanelagh's  might 
have  received  David  with  conde- 
scension as  he  would  his  bailiff,  or 
the  holder  of  one  of  his  father's 
livings,  was  comparatively  nobody. 
So  it  was  with  the  small  crowd  in 
Paris,  who  found  a  republic  in  letters 
so  socially  aristocratic  as  to  neutral- 
ise any  other  claim  to  rank,  yield- 
ing the  privilege  and  position  of 
patrons  only  to  the  higher  sove- 
reigns, and  receiving  with  some- 
thing like  huffy  contempt  the  prof- 
fers of  Margraves,  Grand  Dukes, 
and  such  inferior  people.  Such 
were  D'Alembert,  Diderofc,  Helve- 
tius,  Holbach,  Moncrif  (who  surely 
was  of  Scotch  descent),  Henault, 
Marmontel,  Morellet,  and  the  rest, 
some  of  them  noble  of  birth,  others 
from  the  dregs  of  a  degraded  popu- 
lation, but  all  princes  and  mighty 
men  in  the  social  circle. 

The  phenomenon  was  exemplified 
in  this  country  in  a  modified  form  ; 
but  still  it  did  exist,  and  produced 
disturbances  in  the  settled  strata  of 
the  social  relations,  as  we  now  see 
them,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
or  estimate.  So  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  two  clergymen  occupied 
a  totally  different  position  in  the 
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world's  eye,  for  the  one  was  a  social 
chief,  and  the  other  was  but  a  pri- 
vate in  the  ranks,  though  he  had 
written  one  or  two  respectable 
books.  The  great  man  had  left  to 
posterity  a  view  of  his  life  and  ex- 
periences which  would  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  world  on  account 
of  its  author's  eminence,  however 
defective  it  might  be  in  literary 
merit ;  and  in  the  age  of  the  writer, 
which  was  also  that  of  turned 
periods,  and  balanced  sentences, 
and  inversions  of  verbs,  it  had 
many  and  signal  defects.  There 
was  not  a  rule  of  good  style 
laid  down  by  his  friend  Blaip — 
whom  he  loved  better  than  he  re- 
spected— of  which  his  book  did  not 
afford  numerous  and  gross  violations. 
Somerville,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
rubbed  up  and  polished  his  style 
upon  two  quarto  volumes.  Here 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  small 
man  excelling  the  great.  It  was 
the  old  idea  of  the  dwarf  beating 
the  giant — the  idea  roughly  hewn 
out  in  Jack  the  Gaint-Killer  and 
many  another  fable  ;  for  it  is  always 
popular  as  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  ever  affords  the  golden  vision 
which  flits  before  ambitious  medi- 
ocrity ;  and  if  the  established  rules 
of  rhetoric  were  to  be  the  criterion, 
doubtless  the  victory  had  been  won ; 
for  of  the  style  of  the  Reverend  Dr 
Somerville — what  shall  we  say? — 
that  it  is  elegant  without  entirely 
abandoning  a  becoming  simplicity, 
expressive  without  running  into 
diffuseness,  'and  dignified  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  pom- 
posity; while  the  impartial  critic 
will  admit  that  it  maintains  a  due 
precision  and  force  in  the  periods, 
without  being  altogether  wanting 
in  those  lighter  graces  which  please 
the  fancy  without  altogether  offend- 
ing the  judgment,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  long  hybernation  of 
the  two  works,  however,  the  times 
had  changed,  and  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  men  had  in  some 
measure  changed  with  them.  The 
great  social  reputations  of  last  cen- 
tury were  ephemeral,  and  after  a 
very  short  period  the  successive 
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events  of  a  busy  world  buried  them 
in  oblivion.  The  fame  of  Jupiter 
Carlyle  had  become  unknown  to 
all  but  grubbers  and  exceptional 
readers,  before  it  was,  from  a  curi- 
ous concurrence  of  circumstances, 
resuscitated  by  the  publication  of 
his  long-buried  work.  Dr  Somer- 
ville's  reputation  had  in  the  mean 
time,  on  the  whole,  rather  im- 
proved. Whoever  would  draw  a 
pretty  sure  card  in  the  temple  of 
fame  —  counting  reminiscence  as 
fame — let  him  write  one  or  two 
large  books,  however  unreadable 
they  may  be.  Though  they  happen 
to  be  unappreciated  by  his  contem- 
poraries, yet  that  may  be  only  be- 
cause they  are  beyond  the  age :  a 
more  discerning  posterity  may  do 
justice,  and  place  the  author  in  his 
proper  niche.  Dr  Somerville,  in- 
deed, took  home  to  himself  some- 
thing very  like  this  consolation,  for 
he  attributed  the  limited  renown  of 
his  first  History  to  its  having  been 
published  just  as  the  French  Re- 
volution broke  out.  There  was  no 
actual  reversal  of  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries  about  his  lite- 
rary merits,  but  his  works  con- 
tinued to  have  a  respectable  posi- 
tion. They  appeared  in  booksellers' 
catalogues,  "  4to,  bound  in  marbled 
calf,  gilt,  good  clean  unused  copy." 
They  were  seen  quoted  in  the  notes 
of  writers  who  were  fond  of  scat- 
tering a  large  list  of  authorities  at 
the  foot  of  their  pages.  Books  of 
that  sort  are  like  considerable 
country  mansions — they  are  con- 
spicuously seen  by  the  passing  tra- 
veller, who  asks  whose  they  are, 
and  sometimes  remembers  having 
seen  them.  Somerville's  are  books 
that  no  one  speaks  ill  of.  If  the 
world  were  divided  into  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not  read 
them,  the  latter  would  doubtless  be 
a  considerable  majority.  But  those 
who  had  the  firmness  to  achieve 
the  feat,  would  be  shy  to  confess 
that  their  time  had  been  wasted, 
and  those  who  had  not  done  so 
could  find  no  fault  to  find,  and 
would  rather  indeed  be  inclined  to 
conceal  their  ignorance.  Thus  Somer- 
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ville  has  a  name  as  a  respectable 
author,  and  a  year  ago  was  consider- 
ably better  known  than  Carlyle. 

Dr  Somerville  affords  us  some 
curious  and  rather  candid  informa- 
tion as  to  how  he  became  an  author. 
The  many  instances  of  brilliant  suc- 
cess among  his  brethren  were  likely 
to  stir  up  the  literary  ambition  of  a 
Scotch  clergyman  of  that  day,  if  he 
had  any.  He  had  the  additional 
motive,  that  "  about  this  time, 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  arising 
from  a  variety  of  causes  into  which 
I  need  not  enter,  first  suggested  to 
me  the  idea  of  becoming  an  author." 
It  is  an  idea  that  has  entered  upon 
others  in  a  different  fashion,  driving 
them,  as  by  a  determined  destiny, 
into  a  certain  course  of  study,  in- 
quiry, or  thought,  and  then  urging 
them  by  an  uncontrollable  influence 
to  give  forth  the  results  to  the 
world.  Such  is  perhaps  the  true 
idea  of  the  nature  of  an  author. 
And  though,  doubtless,  many  are 
the  thousands  of  utterly  worthless 
volumes  that,  under  this  continued 
internal  hydraulic  pressure,  keep 
flowing  out  upon  the  world,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there 
is  much  good  literature  got  from 
any  other  source.  Somerville,  how- 
ever, was  not  afflicted  with  the  un- 
controllable internal  impulse  —  he 
made  up  his  mind  sedately  to  be 
an  author;  and  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently one  of  the  incidental  con- 
sequences of  entering  by  such  a 
method  on  the  arena  of  literature. 
"  The  subject  or  plan  of  authorship 
was  the  occasion  of  long  and  anxious 
deliberation.  Theology  would  have 
been  most  convenient  to  my  taste 
and  habitual  course  of  study,  but 
was  not  likely  to  contribute  either 
to  iny  profit  or  popularity."  Gra- 
dually he  found  his  way  to  history, 
and  then,  by  a  further  exhaustive 
process,  to  the  history  of  the  Re- 
volution and  the  reign  of  William  ; 
and  having  thus  fixed  upon  his 
topic,  he  set  to  work  doggedly,  as 
Dr  Johnson  recommends. 

"I  began  early  in  the  year  1782  to 
make  out  catalogues  of  all  the  books 
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necessary  to  be  consulted,  and  to  read 
and  make  notes  preparatory  to  the  en- 
tering on  the  composition  of  my  pro- 
jected work.  I  had  obtained  permission 
to  draw  whatever  books  I  chose  to  in- 
spect from  the  Advocates'  and  the  Col- 
lege Libraries.  I  often  resorted  to 
Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
and  critical  research,  and  carried  to  the 
country  such  volumes  -as  I  had  not 
leisure  to  peruse  on  the  spot.  I  had 
also  access  to  several  of  the  best -fur- 
nished private  libraries— as  Minto,  Ed- 
gerston,  and  Mellerstain.  But  from 
the  commencement  of  my  labour,  I  had 
foreseen  that  another  visit  to  London, 
however  inconvenient,  would  be  indis- 
pensable, in  order  to  give  me  access  to 
the  most  valuable  original  documents 
for  perfecting  my  work.  I  accordingly, 
after  making  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  out- 
line, began  to  put  some  detached  parts 
of  it,  relative  to  the  most  interesting 
facts,  into  an  extended  and  correct  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to  per- 
sons qualified  to  point  out  the  most 
authentic  channels  of  information,  or  of 
assisting  me  to  obtain  them.  The 
specimens  I  had  finished  were  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  they  might  be 
exhibited  to  my  advantage  ;  and  he  en- 
couraged my  perseverance  by  assuring 
me  of  every  service  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure materials  and  promote  my  success. 
"In  the  beginning  of  April  1785  I 
set  out  for  London.  .  .  .  My  prin- 
cipal object  in  making  this  visit  to  Lon- 
don was  to  forward  my  historical  la- 
bours, and  I  lost  no  time  in  using  all 
the  means  and  endeavours  in  my  power 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr  Kippis,  I  was  admitted  a 
student  in  the  British  Museum,  attended 
regularly  at  the  -stated  hours  of  admis- 
sion, and  inspected  all  the  manuscripts, 
and  printed  works  relative  to  the  most 
interesting  events  and  political  transac- 
tions from  the  Kestoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  ;. 
and  I  transcribed  such  portions  as  con- 
tained important  information,  or  re- 
quired consideration.  In  doing  this  I 
was  subjected  to  much  superfluous  labour, 
as  I  discovered  afterwards,  on  enlarging 
the  scope  of  my  reading,  that  many  of 
the  papers  I  transcribed  had  been  al- 
ready published.  Of  this  description 
was  a  small  volume  containing  several 
holograph  letters  of  King  William,  ap- 
parently written  in  great  haste  while  he 
was  in  the  camp  with  the  army.  They 
are  short  and  sensible,  and  the  manu- 
script shows  that  he  had  either  little 
store  of  paper,  or  had  been  frugal  in  the 
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I  found  all  these  letters  after-  original  manuscripts,  to  no  less  im- 
"portant  a  body  than  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  England,  in  whose 
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Thus  vaulting  ambition  doth  o'er- 
leap  itself.  This  is  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent very  apt  to  happen  to  those 
who  are  not  led  on  in  their  inqui- 
ries by  an  irresistible  influence 
driving  them  to  investigation  and 
elucidation,  but  who  wish  to  march 
up  to  their  conclusions  in  a  grand 
and  imposing  manner.  The  in- 
quirer who  is  really  driven  on  by 
a  love  of  investigation  and  a  craving 
to  master  the  truth,  is  led  by  his 
instinct  through  the  readiest  and 
easiest  paths.  He  devours  first  all 
the  common  books  within  his  reach, 
and  gradually  widens  his  circle,  un- 
til, perhaps,  in  the  end  he  may  have 
recourse  to  manuscript  authorities 
for  filling  up  the  little  chinks  still 
left.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  quack- 
ery in  the  practice  of  referring  to 
arrays  of  manuscripts  which  some- 
times throw  no  new  light  upon  any- 
thing; and  finding,  as  has  been  some- 
times our  fortune,  an  author  taking 
the  pains  to  refer  to  the  manuscript 
of  a  document  which  might  have 
been  found  in  a  printed  collection, 
we  have  thought  none  the  better 
either  of  his  judgment  or  his  learn- 
ing that  he  has  painfully  drawn  out 
of  some  dirty  scraps,  very  hard  to 
be  deciphered,  that  which,  had  he 
known  better,  he  might  have  found 
in  large  comfortable  type  in  Thur- 
loe  or  Nalson.  Some  curious  in- 
stances might  be  mentioned  of  do- 
cuments taken  over  and  over  again 
into  print  from  the  original  manu- 
script, by  authors  and  editors  igno- 
rant of  the  labours  of  their  pre- 
decessors. For  instance,  in  a  folio 
volume  published  in  1663,  called 
Cabala  —  Mysteries  of  State  and 
Government,  in  Letters  of  Illustri- 
ous Persons  and  Great  Ministers  of 
State,  there  are  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  letters  ever  revealed  to 
the  world,  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting among  them  having  refer- 
ence to  the  mysterious  history  of 
Somerset  and  the  fate  of  Over- 
bury.  Not  many  years  ago  these 
were  solemnly  revealed,  from  the 


Archseologia  or  Transactions  they 
are  printed.  Again,  a  gentleman, 
ambitious  of  revealing  unknown 
state  papers,  printed  them  for  the 
third  time  from  the  original  manu- 
script, in  a  collection,  of  which,  from 
a  feeling  of  good-nature,  we  decline 
to  give  the  name,  believing  that  no- 
body will  suffer  any  direct  injury 
from  reading  them  there,  and  be- 
lieving they  are  fresh  discoveries. 

Somerville  had  experience  of  an- 
other difficulty  in  the  use  of  manu- 
script authorities.  When  an  author 
gets  access  to  family  papers,  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  use  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dishonouring  the  ancestors 
of  the  generous  owner  of  them. 
Those  who  get  at  such  sources  of 
information  have  often  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  dire  iconoclasts. 
The  great  leader,  whose  name  is  a 
byword  for  all  that  is  patriotic,  dis- 
interested, and  sublime,  is  proved 
by  a  certain  account  of  charge  and 
discharge,  duly  receipted,  to  have 
been  in  the  pay  of  his  country's 
enemy.  The  great  statesman  who, 
by  his  single-minded  devotion  to 
constitutional  freedom,  steered  his 
country  safe  through  the  wild  storm 
of  revolution,  is  found  to  have  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  other  cause, 
and  to  have  kept  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  betray  either  or  both,  as  it 
might  suit  his  purposes.  The  vic- 
torious general,  the  nation's  idol, 
whose  country's  strains  record  "  the 
deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won,  the 
freedom  he  restored,"  is  found  to 
have  calculated  sharply  who  was  the 
best  paymaster,  and  even  to  have 
offered  his  sword  to  the  enemy.  It 
is  amazing  how  many  such  things, 
and  also  how  many  petty  scandals 
and  disgraces,  are  found  in  some 
stage  or  other  of  the  pedigree  of 
nearly  all  the  best  families ;  some 
of  whom  have  consequently  a  very 
natural  prejudice  against  antiqua- 
ries, especially  those  of  the  genea- 
logical kind.  It  is  not  a  gracious 
task  to  find  such  blots  in  the  es- 
cutcheons of  the  man  who  has  libe- 
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rally  put  his  family  archives  at  your 
disposal.  Hence  these  families'  his- 
tories are  so  frequently  imperfect, 
if  they  are  not  positively  false,  omit- 
ting the  occurrences  which  afford 
the  strongest  and  most  effective  il- 
lustrations of  the  character  of  the 
times.  From  the  same  cause  his- 
tory has  often  been  made  to  aban- 
don the  sacred  cause  of  truth,  either 
by  stating  what  is  false,  or  omitting 
some  part  of  the  whole  truth.  Both 
personal  and  party  idols  must  be 
demolished,  and  writers  must  learn 
to  find  and  tell  rigid  truth  without 
caring  whether  it  may  be  agreeable 
or  obnoxious  to  any  existing  men, 
few  or  many,  before  the  problem  of 
the  right  nature  of  historical  writing 
is  solved.  It  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  Dr  Somerville  to  say  that  he 
made  a  gallant  stand  for  historical 
honesty.  His  intentions  were  fair, 
and  a  calm  unbiassed  judgment  en- 
abled him  to  carry  them  out  in  a 
manner  little  pleasing  to  some  of 
his  friends.  Of  the  kind  of  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  to  encounter 
in  this  pursuit  of  truth,  take  the 
following  specimen : — 

"The  Rev.  Mr  Coxe,  in  transmitting 
to  me  such  of  the  Orford  and  Townshend 
papers  as  he  thought  likely  to  convey 
valuable  information  relative  to  public 
events  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  King  William,  at  the  same  time  ac- 
companied them  with  restrictive  recom- 
mendations, which  narrowed  their  use- 
fulness. He  insinuated  that  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  the  proprietors  if  I  found 
myself  warranted,  by  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  them,  to  justify  the  Whig 
ministry  for  rejecting  the  terms  of  the 
peace  proposed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1707-9. 
A  very  different  conviction  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  perusal  of  these  papers  ;  and 
I  composed  a  note  to  be  inserted  in  the 
History,  transcribing  particular  passages 
from  the  Townshend  papers  in  support 
of  the  opinion  I  have  stated  in  the  text, 
and  in  impeachment  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Whig  junto,  who  resorted  to  every 
pretext  and  subterfuge  to  entangle  the 
negotiations  and  avert  the  conclusion  of 
a  peaco»  which  would  have  been  a  death- 
blow to  their  influence  and  authority. 
But  as  Mr  Coxe,  to  whom  I  made  known 
my  sentiments,  thought  that  it  would 
be  indelicate  and  offensive  to  the  family 
to  criminate  their  ancestors  upon  evi- 
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dence  furnished  by  themselves,  I  found 
myself  under  a  moral  obligation  to  with- 
draw the  note  which,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  sustain  the  facts  I  had  stated, 
must  have  contributed  to  fortify  and 
confirm  them." 

This  passage  affords  a  pleasant 
little  glimpse  into  the  private  work- 
shop in  which  the  venerable  Arch- 
deacon Coxe  prepared  his  fine  array 
of  heavy  quartos.  In  the  three  de- 
voted to  the  Life  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  among  other  small  omis- 
sions which  deprive  us  of  informa- 
tion about  that  statesman's  private 
life  and  habits,  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  second  marriage  to  Miss 
Skerret,  because  there  were  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  dignified 
decorum  wherewith  an  Archdeacon 
would  naturally  address  himself  to 
the  discussion  of  a  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  this  omission  has 
been  well  compensated  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough,  for  the  same  conditions 
which  made  the  affair  an  unplea- 
sant one  to  the  Archdeacon,  ren- 
dered it  intensely  delicious  to  her 
Grace. 

Dr  Somerville  wrote  a  second 
historical  volume  more  genially, 
and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  true 
artist  than  his  first.  That  effort, 
though  conceived  in  a  pure  spirit 
of  calculating  ambition,  had  warmed 
his  heart  towards  historical  inquiry, 
and  he  resolved  to  move  onwards 
in  the  direction  he  had  taken,  and 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Though  embracing 
within  its  fifteen  years  no  revolu- 
tion or  great  historical  climax — 
though  it  was  the  reign  of  as  tho- 
roughly ordinary  a  person  as  ever 
held  a  sceptre — yet  it  is  question- 
able if  any  other  chapter  of  British 
history  is  so  full  of  noble  and 
refined  interest.  There  were  the 
splendid  conquests  of  Marlborough ; 
the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  wits, 
the  essayists,  and  the  poets.  There 
was  a  political  achievement  such 
as  no  other  country  or  age  had  ever 
witnessed,  the  union  of  two  great 
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^hostile  nations  by  a  simple  contract, 
'like  a  partnership  between  two 
merchants.  There  was  suspended 
over  the  world,  throughout  all  the 
quiet  glories  of  the  reign,  the  great 
question,  whether  at  the  end  of 
it  it  was  to  be  the  parliamentary 
settlement  of  the  Crown,  or  the 
divine  right  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion, that  was  to  prevail.  There 
was  beneath  the  surface  the  strange 
under-current  of  intrigue  and  treach- 
ery and  double-dealing  which  we 
are  only  at  this  day  gradually  de- 
veloping, the  consequence  of  the 
dubious  condition  of  the  succession 
of  the  Crown.  All  this  magnificent 
apparatus  of  history  was  sadly  in 
want  of  its  sacer  vates.  To  say  that 
Somerville  supplied  the  want  would 
be  too  much  ;  it  still  remains.  But 
undoubtedly  his  is  the  best  history 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign  that  we 
possess.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  put  an  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  party -distinctions  of  the 
Revolution  and  Queen  Anne's  day 
are  not  to  be  held  as  applicable 
to  those  of  George  III. ;  and  that 
the  Whig  and  the  Tory  of  the  ear- 
lier period  were  not  the  political 
ancestors  of  the  Whig  and  the 
Tory  of  the  latter.  Somerville's 
Queen  Anne  is  a  solid  useful  fair 
book,  containing  the  result  of 
considerable  original  research  and 
much  careful  honest  reflection. 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  en- 
larged taste  for  reading,  and  the 
greater  temptations  to  follow  a 
literary  career  in  the  present  day, 
Somerville's  period  was  one  of  very 
considerable  prosperity  to  a  certain 
class  of  writers.  He  was  offered 
£300  for  the  copyright  of  his  Reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  "  which,"  he  tells 
us,  "  was  so  much  beneath  my  ex- 
pectation, that  I  abruptly  declined 
any  further  conversation  on  the 
business."  He  subsequently  en- 
tered on  terms  which  he  does  not 
specify,  but  admits  to  have  turned 
out  less  advantageous  than  the 
round  three  hundred  offered  to  him 
cash  down  ;  but  "  the  alarming 
state  of  public  affairs  had  in  the 
mean  time  depreciated  all  literary 
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property."  The  publishers  with 
whom  he  dealt  —  Messrs  Strahan 
and  Cadell — offered  to  treat  with 
him  for  a  continuation  of  Hume's 
History.  "  They  proposed  the  work 
to  be  published  in  octavo  volumes, 
giving  a  premium  of  £300  for  every 
volume  ;  and  perhaps  a  larger  sum 
if  the  work  should  happen  to  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception." 

It  would  not  be  a  likely  occur- 
rence in  the  year  1861,  that  a  vil- 
lage clergyman  going  from  Scotland 
"  up  to  town  "  should  meet  with  a 
considerable  body  of  literary  men 
there,  and  rather  look  down  on 
them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
emoluments  were  so  considerable 
as  almost  to  tempt  him  to  sink  his 
position  and  join  them.  His  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  his  experience 
in  life  is  so  good  that  we  give  it 
at  some  length  : — 

"  My  situation  in  London  afforded  me 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  literary  men  of 
every  description  and  character.  I 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr  Murdoch,  a 
bookseller,  with  Gilbert  Stuart,  who 
had  just  begun  his  literary  career  with 
great  eclat.  He  had  published,  some 
time  before,  a  volume  on  the  Origin  and 
Principles  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  had  recently  written  a  review  of 
Dr  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V., 
and  he  was  daily  engaged  in  preparing 
articles  for  newspapers  and  reviews, 
which,  he  often  showed  me  before  they 
were  sent  to  the  press.  Our  daily  visit- 
ors at  the  house  of  Mr  Murdoch  were, 
Mr  Mikle,  the  author  of  a  translation 
of  the  Lusiad  ;  Mons.  Du  Yergy,  a  pro- 
fligate Frenchman,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary to  De  Guerchy,  and  a  friend  of  the 
celebrated  Chevalier  d'Eon,  and  who 
was  writing  novels  to  keep  him  out  of 
prison ;  with  others  of  similar  charac- 
ters and  circumstances.  I  met  with  the 
same  company,  and  several  authors  of 
inferior  note,  at  the  house  of  Mr  Murray, 
bookseller,  Fleet  Street,  to  whose  atten- 
tion and  civility  I  was  indebted,  both 
for  instruction  and  pleasure.  The  ex- 
travagant self-sufficiency  of  his  guests, 
their  barefaced  reciprocal  flattery,  and 
the  contempt  which  they  expressed  for 
the  most  esteemed  living  authors,  often 
provoked  my  indignation.  I  speak, 
however,  principally  of  Gilbert  Stuart, 
to  whom  the  club  assigned  an  oracular 
authority.  I  was  astonished  at  the  ef- 
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frontery,   as   well  as  imprudence,   with. 
which  he  dared  to  avow  a  want  of  all 
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found  in  an   otherwise   dry  book, 
Kerr's  Memoirs  of  Smellie.     As,  for 


principle  and  honour.  He  showed  me  instance,  when  sailing  up  the  Firth 
two  contrasted  characters  of  Alderman  f  Forth,  he  saw  dolphins  rolling 
Beckford,  the  idol  of  the  mob,  which  ^^  ^  agked  what  they  fed 

upon.  "  Salmon  and  salt  water," 
was  the  answer,  which  elicited  the 
touching  commentary,  "  Not  bad 
food — but,  heaven  help  us,  what 
drink!"  There  is  a  good  deal 
about  him  in  another  book  not 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  dryness, 


, 

he  was  to  insert  in  the  antagonist  news 
papers  most  in  circulation,  one  a  pane- 
gyric, and  the  other  a  libel,  and  for 
each  of  which  he  expected  to  receive 
the  reward  of  a  guinea.  However  ex- 
ceptionable Dr  Stuart's  character,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  possessed 
transcendent  intellectual  talents,  a  pow- 


erful understanding,  a  penetrating  dis-      _.  ~  .  .  -       ..     , 

cernment,   with  a  capacity  for  pStient     Disraeli's     Calamity    of  Authors, 


laborious  research.     But  what   I   most 
admired,  and  what  was  less  known,  was 


which  quotes  highly  characteristic 
passages  from  his  letters.     Of  all 


his  facility  and  quickness  in  composing  the  pens  that  ever  had  been  dipped 

—the  more  extraordinary,  because  his  jn  gajj_  j^   ^  about  the  bitterest. 

style  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  art  Hi  j  comp0sition  consists  of 

£tS^ft?3Sr&  **  brdf  0VollT  setntence3; 

out  sleep  or  refreshment,  take  the  pen  but  when  he  gets  into  controversy, 


in  his  hand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  write 
out  an  article  for  a  newspaper  or  review 
which  was  sent  to  the  press  without  cor- 


his composition  absolutely  sputters 
with  the  heat  of  his  diabolical  tem- 
per. After  migrating  in  disgust 


rection.     To  me  he  was  friendly,  and     from   Edinburgh   to    London,   and 
even  flattering.     He  strenuously  urged     coming  back  in  equal  disgust  from 


London  to  Edinburgh  to  establish 


me  to  resign  my  charge  at  Minto,  and 

to  become  an  associate  in  the  trade  of  .        -..   .  . 

authorship,  with  warm  promises  of  his  a  Review,  in  which  aU  his  enemies 
interest  and  patronage.  I  believe  he  were  to  be  lashed  or  stabbed,  we 
was  sincere,  and  would  have  kept  his  find  him  breaking  out  thus  : — "  It 
promise,  but  only  so  long  as  I  ^might  js  mv  constant  fate  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  everything  I  attempt. 

had 


have  acquiesced  in  a  subaltern  depart- 
ment. Happening  to  mention  to  Sir  y  •, 
Gilbert  Elliot  the  literary  company  with  L  ( 
which  I  associated,  he  recommended  to 
me  never  to  think  of  making  authorship 
a  profession,  because  persons,  however 
celebrated  for  genius  and  erudition,  who 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  mercen- 
ary composition,  seldom  preserved  purity 
of  principle,  or  obtained  respectability 
of  character.  His  observation  I  have 
seen  verified  in  the  fate  of  several  of  my 
acquaintances  of  this  description." 


not  think  I  ever  a  a 
wish  that  was  gratified,  and  never 
dreaded  an  event  that  did  not  come. 
With  this  felicity  of  fate,  I  wonder 
how  the  devil  I  could  turn  projector. 
I  am  now  sorry  that  I  left  London, 
and  the  moment  I  have  money 
enough  to  carry  me  back  to  it,  I 
shall  set  off.  I  mortally  detest  and 


abhor  this  place  and  everybody  in 
it.  Never  was  there  a  city  that  had 
Gilbert  Stuart  was  a  fine  speci-  so  much  pretensions  to  knowledge, 
men  of  the  literary  savage  of  that  and  that  had  so  little  of  it.  The 
day.  It  is  of  him  that  the  story  is  solemn  foppery  and  the  gross  stu- 
told  of  a  journey  with  some  com-  pidity  of  the  Scotch  literati  are 
panions  from  Edinburgh  to  Mussel-  perfectly  insupportable.  I  shall 
burgh,  which  the  frequent  occasions  drop  my  idea  of  a  Scotch  news- 
paper. Nothing  will  do  in  this 
country  that  has  common  sense  in 
it.  Only  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  super- 
stition will  nourish  here.  A  curse 


for  "  moistening  clay  "  protracted 
for  several  days  ;  and  one  of  the 
party  having  fallen  asleep  near  a 
steam-engine,  and  awakening  be- 
fore a  huge  fire,  with  dusky  figures, 


on  the  country,  and  on  all  the  men, 


AV-I.V/     t*     xiw.^^    4JLJL  V/y       ITAVU     VI.U.OJX.JT      J,i£^  U.JL  V-^Jy 

banging  iron  doors,  and   clanking  women,  and  children  in  it !"     This 

chains,  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  Good  is  a  pretty  extensive  excommunica- 

God,  is  it  come  to  this  at  last  ]"  tion.      But  to  our  notion   Gilbert 

Some   anecdotes   of    him  will    be  comes  out  still  stronger  when  he 
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has  his  one  man  before  him  to  be 
extirpated,  than  in  these  aggregate 
denunciations.  One  of  his  great 
missions  in  life  was  to  suppress  or 
exterminate  worthy  Dr  Henry,  the 
author  of  the  solid  History  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  is  so  well 
known  from  its  useful  arrange- 
ment. Justly  alarmed  at  a  pro- 
posal by  the  best-natured  of 
rivals  to  review  Henry's  book,  he 
wrote  to  a  confederate,  saying : — 
"David  Hume  wants  to  review 
Henry,  but  that  task  is  so  precious 
that  I  will  undertake  it  myself. 
Moses,  were  he  to  ask  it  as  a  favour, 
should  not  have  it — no,  not  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart.  .  .  . 
To-morrow  morning  Henry  sets  off 
for  London  with  immense  hopes  of 
selling  his  History.  I  wish  sin- 
cerely that  I  could  enter  Holborn 
the  same  hour  with  him.  He 
should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  com- 
bat with.  I  entreat  that  you  may 
be  so  kind  as  to  let  him  feel  some 
of  your  thunder :  I  shall  never 
forget  the  favour.  If  Whitaker  is 
in  London  he  could  give  a  blow. 
Paterson  will  give  him  a  knock. 
Strike  by  all  means.  The  wretch 
will  tremble,  grow  pale,  and  return 
with  a  consciousness  of  his  debility. 
...  I  could  wish  that  you  knew 
for  certain  his  being  in  London  be- 
fore you  strike  the  first  blow;  an 
inquiry  at  Cadell's  will  give  this. 
When  you  have  an  enemy  to  attack 
I  shall  in  return  give  my  best  assist- 
ance, and  shall  aim  at  him  a  mortal 
blow,  and  rush  forward  to  his  over- 
throw, though  the  flames  of  hell 
should  start  up  to  oppose  me."  And 
at  a  later  date  : — "  I  see  every  day 
that  what  is  written  to  a  man's  dis- 
paragement is  never  forgot  nor  for- 
given. Poor  Henry  is  at  the  point 
of  death,  and  his  friends  declare 
that  I  have  killed  him.  I  received 
the  information  as  a  compliment, 
and  begged  they  would  not  do  me 
so  much  honour." 

Another  grand  object  of  Gilbert's 
almost  ludicrous  hatred  was  Dr 
Robertson,  and  his  method  of  giving 
vent  to  it  was  still  more  preposter- 
ous. It  was  done,  not  by  attack, 
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but  by  rivalry.  No  sooner  had  the 
Principal  raised  for  himself  a  lite- 
rary monument  by  patient  labour, 
than  there  arose,  as  if  by  one  touch 
of  Gilbert's  magic  wand,  a  rival 
duplicate,  seemingly  endowed  with 
the  same  results  of  learning  and 
research,  and  certainly  glittering 
with  a  still  more  gorgeous  display 
of  the  same  lofty  rhetoric  in  which 
the  historian  was  an  adept.  The 
result  was  marvellous.  There  have 
been  few  such  successful  impostures 
in  the  world  as  Gilbert  Stuart.  He 
seemed  to  have  come  to  his  work  so 
thoroughly  saturated  with  all  the 
learning  that  was  to  be  had  con- 
cerning it  and  about  it — his  matter 
was  so  happily  arranged — he  held 
his  conclusions  with  so  competent, 
so  easy,  and  so  strong  a  grasp — 
above  all,  the  words  came  in  with 
such  a  full  flowing  roll  at  his  com- 
mand, that  he  maybe  said  to  have  en- 
tirely imposed  on  a  generation.  He 
is  now  so  little  reputed  that  one  is 
surprised  that  Robertson  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  speak 
with  such  an  air  of  indignant  vexa- 
tion as  in  the  following  remarks, 
which,  by  the  way,  afford  a  curious 
hint  of  the  manner  in  which  Stuart 
shortened  the  way  for  himself 
through  the  intricacies  of  historical 
investigation  : — 

"  We  had  also  some  talk  about  Gilbert 
Stuart.  Dr  Robertson  spoke  with  just 
indignation  of  that  notorious  writer's 
treatment  of  himself.  He  said,  '  Every 
man  who  has  written  history  knows  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  his  work  has 
been  the  arrangement,  but  Gilbert  Stuart 
saved  himself  that  trouble,  and  followed 
my  arrangement  exactly.  His  disserta- 
tions on  the  middle  ages  were  also  stolen 
from  me ;  but  what,  above  all,  was  de- 
testable, at  a  time  when  I  was  fighting 
for  a  cause  so  sacred  as  religious  liberty, 
he  concluded  his  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion with  reflections  evidently  intended 
to  expose  me  to  popular  odium  and  per- 
sonal danger."' 

The  passage  here  alluded  to  will 
be  found  by  any  person  who  thinks 
it  worth  looking  for  at  the  end  of 
Stuart's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
which  it  brings  to  shore  with  one 
grand  final  roll  like  the  breaking 
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of  the  great  wave  that  at  the  pole 
began. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features 
in  Dr  Somerville's  book,  is  his  affec- 
tionate respect  for  Robertson.  His 
is  a  fame  that  has  stood  out  the  more 
fully  and  substantially  the  longer  it 
has  existed,  and  the  more  closely  its 
sources  have  been  examined.  The 
obligations  which  the  science  of 
history  owes  to  him  can  never  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  how  his  historical  powers 
developed  themselves  as  he  worked. 
The  form  in  which  he  started  was 
by  no  means  propitious.  "  The 
first  ages,"  he  says,  "  of  the  Scottish 
history  are  dark  and  fabulous.  Na- 
tions as  well  as  men  arrive  at  matu- 
rity by  degrees,  and  the  events  which 
happened  during  their  infancy  or 
early  youth  cannot  be  recollected, 
and  deserve  not  to  be  remembered." 
This  is  a  piece  of  the  thorough  con- 
ventional Montesquieu-philosophi- 
cal style  of  the  age,  which  would  have 
been  worthy  of  his  enemy  Stuart. 
There  can  be  no  facts  truly  estab- 
lished about  the  condition  and  ac- 
tions of  men  in  any  age  that  are  not 
valuable — all  the  more  valuable  for 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  them. 
And  the  earnest  investigator  is  seen 
in  the  end  to  get  at  something — if 
at  nothing  better,  he  will  at  least 
be  able  to  set  forth  the  boundary 
better  between  the  known  and  the 
unknown;  and  this  would  have  been 
a  precious  service  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  his  own  country  at  that 
time,  which  Robertson  could  have 
admirably  performed.  The  history 
he  did  undertake,  in  fact,  was  no 
less  under  the  ban  of  philosophy,  as 
the  worthless  memorial  of  barbar- 
ous habits  and  actions,  deserving 
only  to  be  passed  over  in  some  well- 
turned  periods  about  the  feebleness 
of  the  crown,  the  turbulence  of  a 
lawless  aristocracy,  and  the  degrad- 
ed ignorance  of  the  people.  As 
Robertson  got  into  the  heart  of  his 
work,  his  own  natural  healthy 
strength  developed  itself,  and  he 
compelled  the  world  to  read  and 
admire  the  despised  history  of  his 
country  by  the  way  in  which  he  told 
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it.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  in- 
vestigate deep  enough — that  he  did 
not  read  a  sufficient  number  of 
manuscripts.  Certainly  he  did  not 
parade  his  reading ;  but  if  it  was  so 
narrow,  then  his  sagacity  must  have 
been  all  the  more  marvellous,  for  no 
one,  since  his  day,  excepting  Scott 
himself,  has  so  thoroughly  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  country 
of  which  he  writes.  And  so  in  that 
grand  survey  of  feudal  Europe, 
which  was  modestly  placed  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Charles 
V.  Many  people  have  gone  over  the 
same  ground,  and  have  carried  their 
researches  farther  than  he  did,  and 
brought  out  more  minute  particu- 
lars about  the  feudal  laws  and  the 
condition  of  the  country ;  but  they 
have  not  diminished  the  general 
truth  of  his  broad  picture,  nor  have 
they  given  any  considerable  amount 
of  information  to  the  general  reader 
which  he  does  not  find  in  Robert- 
son's pages.  It  is  extremely  valu- 
able to  possess  even  the  impromptu 
conversational  remarks  of  so  saga- 
cious a  man  on  any  of  those  portions 
of  history  which  he  has  not  render- 
ed to  us  in  his  own  printed  works. 
Dr  Somerville  has,  perhaps  uncon- 
scious of  his  full  merits  in  the 
matter,  done  a  service  to  literature 
that  may  stand  in  rivalry  with  his 
big  histories,  in  preserving  to  us  the 
conversational  remarks  of  his  friend 
on  the  men  and  events  to  which  his 
volumes  refer.  Robertson's  table- 
talk  on  the  tendency  of  British 
history,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
will  be  found  in  chapter  seven.  The 
passages  are  rather  too  long  for  quo- 
tation, and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original,  simply  remarking  that  they 
are  doubly  valuable  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  epoch  to 
which  they  refer,  and  the  sagacity 
of  the  man  whose  words  they  re- 
cord. 

The  following  is  an  account  of 
Robertson's  rise  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  : — 

"  Dr  Cuming  had  long  been  regarded 
as  the  ecclesiastical  minister  under  the 
patronage  of  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle, 
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and  had  been  zealously  instrumental  in 
supporting  the  right  of  patrons  in  every 
case  of  disputed  settlement  that  came 
before  the  church  courts.  He  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1752,  on  the  occasion  of  the  de- 
position of  Mr  Gillespie,  which  was 
branded  by  the  popular  party  as  the  most 
vindictive  measure  that  ever  had  been 
adopted  to  overawe  opposition  to  pre- 
sentations. The  overpowering  eloquence, 
however,  displayed  by  Dr  Robertson  in 
the  debate  on  that  question,  decided  his 
unrivalled  superiority  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  soon  secured  for  that  eminent  person 
the  position  of  leader  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. It  was  at  this  time  suspected 
that  offended  pride  and  jealousy  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  change  of  senti- 
ments avowed  by  Dr  Cuniing  and  some 
of  his  adherents." 

Carlyle  goes  over  the  same  ground, 
and  his  concluding  remarks  on  Cum- 
ing's  qualifications  for  ecclesiastical 
leadership  give  a  touch  of  nature 
and  practice  to  the  more  decorous 
statement  of  his  rival.  "  Dr  Patrick 
Cuming  was  at  this  time  at  the 
head  of  the  Moderate  interest ;  and, 
had  Ms  temper  been  equal  to  his 
talents,  might  have  kept  it  long,  for 
lie  had  both  learning  and  sagacity, 
and  very  agreeable  conversation, 
with  a  constitution  able  to  bear  the 
convivi  ality  of  the  times. " — ( P.  2  5  7 . ) 

Of  some  rivals  and  opponents  of 
Robertson  we  have  the  following 
sketches  : — 

"  Dr  Dick  was,  beyond  all  competi- 
tion, the  ablest  antagonist  Dr  Robertson 
had  to  contend  with  during  the  long 
period  of  his  leadership  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  eminently  fitted  to  excel  as  a 
public  speaker,  by  extensive  and  accu- 
rate information  on  every  subject  of  de- 
bate, a  penetrating  discernment,  which 
enabled  him  to  perceive  what  was  vulner- 
able in  the  position  of  his  opponents,  a 
complete  knowledge  of  judicial  forms  and 
precedents,  great  fluency  aad  readiness 
of  elocution,  set  off  with  prepossessing 
dignity  of  address.  In  his  early  life  he 
was  understood  to  be  a  friend  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Moderate  party ;  and  the 
supposed  change  of  his  principles,  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical,  was  imputed  by 
his  adversaries  to  fretfulness  or  ill- 
humour,  occasioned  by  neglect,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
complain.  But  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  it  detracted  from  the  respectabi- 
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lity  of  his  character  and  the  weight  of 
his  personal  influence  ;  and  as  he  was 
seldom  returned  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  often  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  inferior  courts  by  bad  health, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  an  admired  rather 
than  an  efficient  leader  of  the  popular 

party There  were  few  more 

weighty  speakers  in  the  church  courts  on 
the  popular  side  than  Dr  Witherspoon, 
minister  of  Paisley.  His  manner  was 
inanimate  and  drawling ;  but  the  depth 
of  his  judgment,  the  solidity  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  the  aptitude  with  which  they 
were  illustrated  and  applied,  never  failed 
to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the 
Assembly.  To  singular  sagacity  he 
united  a  large  share  of  sarcastic  wit, 
which  was  displayed  in  several  of  his 
publications,  but  particularly  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Characteristics — a  ludicrous 
and  acrimonious  description  of  the  prin- 
ciples, political  sentiments,  and  private 
characters  of  many  of  the  moderate 
clergy Mr  Fairbairn,  mini- 
ster of  Dumbarton,  was  remarkable  for 
rough  petulant  eloquence  in  attacking 
the  measures  proposed  by  Dr  Robertson, 
and  the  readiness  and  vivacity  of  his  re- 
plies and  extemporaneous  speeches.  But 
as  there  was  too  obvious  an  intention  to 
make  a  show  of  his  own  superior  talents, 
and  to  secure  applause  rather  than  to 
produce  conviction,  he  did  not  render 
essential  service  to  his  associates.  The 
same  reproach  attached  to  most  of  the 
younger  members,  distinguished  by  their 
zealous  declamations  on  the  side  of  op- 
position. A  great  portion  of  their 
speeches  consisted  in  a  sort  of  manifesto, 
or  declaration  of  principles,  with  respect 
to  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  the  best  mode 
of  supplying  vacant  parishes,  which  was 
generally  irrelevant  to  the  questions 
under  discussion,  and  tiresome  to  im- 
partial hearers  of  every  party.  And  this 
was  sometimes  given  with  such  confident 
protestations  of  their  own  integrity  and 
disinterestedness,  as  seemed  to  exclude 
their  opponents  from  all  pretensions  to 
the  same  honourable  motives. 

"  Mr  Crosbie,  the  advocate,  frequently 
returned  a  member  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly as  a  ruling  elder,  was  by  far  the  most 
respectable  and  powerful  la,y  champion 
for  the  popular  interest.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  strictest  honour,  and  wise  and 
learned  above  most  of  his  profession. 
His  zeal,  his  information,  and  manly 
eloquence,  strenuously  exerted  in  sup- 
port of  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
their  own  minister,  revived  the  zeal  of 
his  party,  and  reinvigorated  their  hopes 
of  success,  which  had  begun  to  languish 
from  the  control  of  the  servants  of  Gov- 
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eminent,  and  the  general  disapprobation 
of  the  laity  of  rank  and  independent  for- 
tune. Mr  Crosbie  possessed  a  vigorous 
constitution  ;  but,  being  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  social  festivity,  he  sank  into 
intemperate  habits,  which  brought  him 
to  his  grave  at  an  untimely  age." 

Doubtless  Dr  Somerville  would 
have  been  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  object  to  a  comparison  of 
these  passages  with  the  rough  ramb- 
ling but  more  genuine  remarks  pass- 
ed by  Carlyle  on  the  same  men ;  and 
to  give  the  reader  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  method  of  the  two 
autobiographists,  we  append  a  few 
of  these : — 

"  The  future  life  and  public  character 
of  Dr  Witherspoon  are  perfectly  known. 
At  the  time  I  speak  of  he  was  a  good 
scholar,  far  advanced  for  his  age,  very 
sensible  and  shrewd,  but  of  a  disagree- 
able temper,  which  was  irritated  by  a 
flat  voice  and  awkward  manner,  which 
prevented  his  making  an  impression  on 
his  companions  of  either  sex  that  was  at 
all  adequate  to  his  ability.  This  defect, 
when  he  was  a  lad,  stuck  to  him  when 
he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  so  much 
roused  his  envy  and  jealousy,  and  made 
him  take  a  road  to  distinction  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  more  successful 
companions 

"  I  used  sometimes  to  go  with  him  for 
a  day  or  two  to  his  father's  house  at 
Gifford  Hall,  where  we  passed  the  day 
in  fishing,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  his 
father,  who  was  very  sulky  and  tyranni- 
cal, but  who,  being  much  given  to  glut- 
tony, fell  asleep  early,  and  went  always 
to  bed  at  nine,  and,  being  as  fat  as  a 
porpoise,  was  not  to  be  awaked,  so  that 
we  had  three  or  four  hours  of  liberty 
every  night  to  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
daughters  of  the  family,  and  their  cou- 
sins who  resorted  to  us  from  the  village, 
when  the  old  man  was  gone  to  rest. 
This  John  loved  of  all  things  ;  and  this 
sort  of  company  he  enjoyed  in  greater 
perfection  when  he  returned  my  visits, 
when  we  had  still  more  companions  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  no  restraint  from  an 
austere  father ;  so  that  I  always  con- 
sidered the  austerity  of  manners  and 
aversion  to  social  joy  which  he  affected 
afterwards,  as  the  arts  of  hypocrisy  and 
ambition  ;  for  he  had  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened understanding,  far  above  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  temper  that  did  not 
seem  liable  to  it.  ... 

"The  death  of  Hyndman  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  Robertson  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Church,  which  he  had 
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now  in  view.  By  his  preference  of 
Hyndman,  he  had  provoked  Dick,  who 
was  a  far  better  man,  and  proved  a  very 
formidable  and  vigorous  opponent ;  for 
he  joined  the  Wild  or  High-flying  party, 
and  by  moderating  their  councils  and 
defending  their  measures  as  often  as  he 
could,  made  them  more  embarrassing 
than  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  measures.  .  . 

"Robertson  had  now  Dr  Dick  as  his 
stated  opponent,  who  would  have  been 
very  formidable  had  he  not  been  tied  up 
by  his  own  principles,  which  were  firm 
in  support  of  presentations,  and  by  his- 
not  having  it  in  his  power  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Assembly  more  than  once  in  four 
or  five  years,  on  account  of  the  strict 
rotation  observed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh. 

"Andrew  Crosbie,  the  advocate,  was 
another  constant  and  able  opponent  of 
Dr  Robertson  and  his  friends,  though 
hampered  a  little  by  the  law  of  patron- 
age. His  maternal  uncle,  Lord  Tin- 
wald,  the  Justice-Clerk,  who  was  his- 
patron,  being  dead,  he  wished  to  gain 
employment  by  pleasing  the  popular 
side.  Fairbairn,  the  minister  of  Dum- 
barton, was  another  opponent — brisk 
and  foul-mouthed,  who  stuck  at  nothing, 
and  was  endowed  with  a  rude  popular 
eloquence  ;  but  he  was  a  mere  hussar, 
who  had  no  steady  views  to  direct  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  every  Assembly, 
and  spoke  in  eveiy  cause,  but  chiefly  for 
plunder — that  is,  applause  and  dinners 
— for  he  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  he 
lost  or  won.  Robertson's  soothing  man- 
ner prevented  his  being  hard-mouthed 
with  him.  .  .  . 

"Andrew  Crosbie,  advocate,  the  son 
of  a  Provost  of  that  name  who  had  been 
a  private  supporter  of  Provost  Bell,  in 
opposition  to  the  party  of  the  Tories, 
thought  this  a  proper  time  to  attempt 
an  overturn  of  the  present  magistrates- 
and  managers,  and  put  his  own  friends- 
in  their  room,  who  would  either  be 
directed  by  Crosbie's  maternal  uncle, 
Lord  Tinwald,  then  Justice- Clerk,  and 
far  advanced  in  years,  or  gain  the  credit 
and  advantage  of  governing  the  town 
under  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  As 
Crosbie  was  a  clever  fellow,  and  young 
and  adventurous,  and  a  good  inflamma- 
tory speaker,  he  soon  raised  the  com- 
mons of  the  town  almost  to  a  pitch  of 
madness  against  Dickson." 

Here  follows  Dr  Somerville's  de- 
scription of  another  ecclesiastical 
leader,  who,  if  not  justly  more  dis- 
tinguished, affords,  in  the  strange 
texture  of  his  character,  a  better 
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opportunity  for  laying  on  massive 
lights  and  shadows  : — 

"  The  singular  talents  of  Dr  Webster, 
his  dexterity  in  business,  and  his  sub- 
stantial services  to  his  brethren  and  the 
public,  entitled  him  to  distinguished  cele- 
brity among  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
for  more  than  forty  years  considered  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  and  admired 
as  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts.  He  was  deficient  in  liter- 
ature, and  applied  little  of  his  time  to 
reading  or  study.  Few  of  his  sermons, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  were  fully  writ- 
ten out,  and  the  subjects  of  them  little 
varied, being  mostly  confined  to  doctrinal 
points  of  orthodoxy,  or  the  fourfold  state 
of  man ;  but  the  fluency  and  copiousness 
of  his  expression,  and  the  vivacity  and 
animation  of  his  manner  and  address,  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  the  most  judicious, 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude. In  the  church  courts  he  uniformly 
espoused  the  popular  side  of  the  question 
under  debate.  His  arguments  were  spe- 
cious rather  than  cogent,  and  yet  he  never 
failed  to  impress  his  hearers  with  a  high 
opinion  of  his  strong  native  good  sense, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  The 
speeches  of  Dr  Webster,  too,  were  en- 
livened with  such  brilliant  sallies  of  wit, 
that  no  public  speaker  was  listened  to 
with  greater  delight  and  applause.  His 
capacity  for  financial  business,  and  a  pro- 
fcmnd  skill  in  arithmetical  calculation, 
rendered  him  an  instrument  of  extensive 
public  usefulness.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  while  Dr  Webster  and  Provost  Drum- 
mond  were  regarded  as  political  adver- 
saries, they  consulted  and  co-operated  in 
the  promotion  of  the  city  interests.  I 
heard  Dr  Webster  himself  say,  that,  by 
his  advice,  the  Town  Council  had  adopt- 
ed the  measure  of  appointing  a  chamber- 
lain to  be  constantly  and  entirely  intrusted 
with  the  business  of  the  revenue,  instead 
of  a  treasurer  annually  elected.  By  the 
adoption  of  this  measure,  their  accounts 
have  ever  since  been  kept  with  greater 
exactness  and  fidelity. 

"The  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  first  suggested,  and  chiefly 

Promoted,  by  the  services  of  Dr  Webster, 
n  framing  the  plan,  and  particularly  in 
the  detail  of  calculations,  he  derived  im- 
portant assistance  from  the  Rev.  Dr  Wal- 
lace, and  Mr  Maclaurin,  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics  

' '  Dr  Webster  shone  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  social  life  ;  and  the  pleas- 
antry and  gaiety  of  his  conversation,  his 
command  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  the 
sprightliness  of  his  wit,  always  good- 
iiatured  and  inoffensive,  rendered  him 


the  most  delightful  companion  to  persons 
of  every  age  and  rank.  His  innate  saga- 
city, his  love  of  convivial  festivity  and 
mirth,  and  the  preference  which  he  always 
showed,  in  the  choice  of  his  company,  for 
persons  who  notoriously  differed  from  him 
in  theological  sentiments  and  party  attach- 
ments, occasioned  doubts  with  respect  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  public  conduct,  and 
staggered  the  confidence  of  some  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  part  he  took  in  the  events 
which  happened  at  Cambuslang,  by  pub- 
lishing his  belief  of  their  supernatural 
character,  appeared  to  many  an  extrava- 
gance irreconcilable  with  the  shrewdness 
and  knowledge  of  mankind  in  which  he 
surpassed  all  his  party  friends,  and  ex- 
cited a  suspicion  of  the  affectation  rather 
than  the  genuine  impulse  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. 

' '  I  am  disposed  to  put  confidence  in  Dr 
Webster's  sincerity.  His  zeal  for  religion 
was  manifested  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
by  his  relinquishing  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness into  which  he  had  entered  with  high 
prospects  of  success,  and  devoting  himself 
to  the  laborious  and  ungainful  profession 
of  a  Scots  clergyman ;  and  he  gave  other 
proofs  of  religious  earnestness,  which  it 
were  to  the  last  degree  uncharitable  to 
ascribe  to  artifice." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  cautiously 
guarded  certificate  of  character,  with, 
the  accompany  ing  explanation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rests,  afford  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  sharp,  and 
certainly  by  no  means  guarded,  re- 
marks which  Carlyle  has  left  about 
the  same  man.  Nay,  however  suc- 
cessfully the  historian  may  consider 
that  he  has  protected  the  memory 
of  Dr  Webster  against  any  foolish, 
nonsense  which  his  outspoken  con- 
temporary may  have  uttered  about 
the  great  evangelical  champion,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  what  we 
have  just  quoted  is  merely  Dr 
Somerville's  way  of  describing  the 
same  character  as  that  which  Car- 
lyle handles  after  the  fashion  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Webster  had  justly  obtained  much 
respect  amongst  the  clergy,  and  all 
ranks,  indeed,  for  having  established 
the  Widows'  Fund ;  for  though  Dr  Wal- 
lace, who  was  an  able  mathematician, 
had  made  the  calculations,  Webster  had 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  scheme  into 
execution.  Having  married  a  lady  of 
fashion,  who  had  a  fortune  of  £4000  (an 
estate  in  those  days),  he  kept  better 
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company  than  most  of  the  clergjr.  His 
appearance  of  great  strictness  in  religion, 
to  which  he  was  "bred  under  his  father, 
who  was  a  very  popular  minister  of  the 
Tolbooth  Church,  not  acting  in  restraint 
of  his  convivial  humqjir,  he  was  held  to 
be  excellent  company,  even  by  those  of 
dissolute  manners  ;  while,  being  a  five- 
bottle  man,  he  could  lay  them  all  under 
the  table.  This  had  [brought]  on  him 
the  nickname  of  Dr  Bonum  Magnum  in 
the  time  of  faction  ;  but  never  being 
indecently  the  worse  of  liquor,  and  a 
love  of  claret  to  any  degree  not  being 
reckoned  in  those  days  a  sin  in  Scotland, 
all  his  excesses  were  pardoned. 

"  When  it  was  discovered  that  Jardine 
led  him,  his  party  became  jealous  ;  and 
it  was  no  wonder,  for  he  used  to  under- 
mine them  by  his  speeches,  and  vote 
with  them  to  save  appearances.  But  the 
truly  upright  and  honourable  men  among 
them,  such  as  Drs  Erskine  and  Hunter, 
&c. ,  could  not  think  of  parting  with  his 
abilities,  which,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
the  Assembly,  gave  some  lustre  to  their 
party.  He  could  pass  at  once  from  the 
most  unbounded  jollity  to  the  most  fer- 
vent devotion  ;  yet  I  believe  that  his 
hypocrisy  was  no  more  than  habit 
grounded  merely  on  temper,  and  that  his 
aptness  to  pray  was  as  easy  and  natural  to 
him  as  to  drink  a  convivial  glass.  His 
familiar  saying,  however,  that  it  was  his 
lot  to  drink  with  gentlemen  and  to  vote 
with  fools,  made  too  full  a  discovery  of 
the  laxity  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  he  lived 
too  long  to  preserve  any  respect ;  for  in 
his  latter  years  his  sole  object  seemed  to 
be  where  to  find  means  of  inebriety, 
which  he  at  last  too  often  effected,  for 
his  constitution  having  lost  its  vigour,  he 
was  sent  home  almost  eveiy  evening  like 
other  drunkards  who  could  not  boast  of 
strength.  Besides  the  £4000  he  got 
with  his  lady,  he  spent  £6000  more, 
which  was  left  him  by  Miss  Hunter,  one 
of  his  pious  disciples,  which  legacy  did 
not  raise  his  character.  In  aid  of  his 
fortune,  when  it  was  nearly  drained,  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Widows' 
Fund  when  a  Mr  Stewart  died,  who  was 
the  first,  and  likewise  obtained  one  of 
the  deaneries  from  the  Crown.  When 
the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  came  to  be 
planned  out,  he  was  employed  by  the 
magistrates,  which  gratified  his  two 
strongest  desires — his  love  of  business 
and  of  conviviality,  in  both  of  which  he 
excelled.  The  business  was  all  done  in 
the  tavern,  where  there  was  a  daily 
dinner,  which  cost  the  town  in  the 
course  of  the  year  £500,  the  whole  of  an 
additional  revenue  which  had  been  dis- 
covered a  little  while  before  by  Buchan, 
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the  town's  Chamberlain.  He  had  done 
many  private  and  public  injuries  to  mo, 
in  spite  of  the  support  I  and  my  friends 
had  given  him  in  his  cause  before  the 
Synod  in  May  1752,  for  which  I  did  not 
spare  him  when  I  had  an  opportunity,  by 
treating  him  with  that  rough  raillery 
which  the  fashion  of  the  times  author- 
ised, which  he  bore  with  inimitable 
patience  ;  and  when  I  rose  into  some 
consideration,  he  rather  courted  than 
shunned  my  company,  with  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  I  thought  of  him. 

"  There  were  a  few  of  us  who,  besides 
the  levity  of  youth  and  the  natural  free- 
dom of  our  manners,  had  an  express  de- 
sign to  throw  contempt  on  that  vile 
species  of  hypocrisy  which  magnified  an 
indecorum  into  a  crime,  and  gave  an 
air  of  false  sanctimony  and  Jesuitism 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  and 
was  thereby  pernicious  to  rational  re- 
ligion. In  this  plan  we  succeeded,  for 
in  the  midst  of  our  freedom  having  pre- 
served respect  and  obtained  a  leading  in 
the  Church,  we  freed  the  clergy  from  many 
unreasonable  and  hypocritical  restraints, 

"  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  Dr  Webster 
than  on  any  other  person,  because  such 
characters  are  extremely  pernicious,  as 
they  hold  up  an  example  to  unprincipled 
youth  how  far  they  may  play  fast  and 
loose  with  professed  principles  without 
being  entirely  undone  ;  and  how  far 
they  may  proceed  in  dissipation  of  man- 
ner without  entirely  forfeiting  the  public 
good  opinion.  But  let  the  young  clergy 
observe,  that  very  few  indeed  are  capable 
of  exhibiting  for  their  protection  such 
useful  talents,  or  of  displaying  such 
agreeable  manners,  as  Dr  Webster  did 
in  compensation  for  his  faults. " 

We  pass  at  once  to  the  opposite 
pole  of  British  clerical  celebrities,  to 
conclude  our  extracts  with  the  rival 
sketch  of  Dr  Dodd,  more  celebrated 
in  these  days  for  having  been  hang- 
ed for  forgery,  than  for  his  brilliant 
fashionable  discourses. 


SOMERVILLE'S  SKETCH. 

"  The  unfortunate  Dr  Dodd  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  preachers,  and  at- 
tracted crowded  assemblies  at  the  Queen's 
Chapel,  and  the  Magdalen  in  Goodmans- 
fields,  where  he  preached  on  the  Sunday 
evenings.  His  sentiments  were  orthodox, 
occasionally  pathetic,  but  oftener  bom- 
bastic, and  his  style  turgid.  The  pert- 
ness  of  his  address,  his  apparent  self- 
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sufficiency  and  vanity,  and  the  grossness 
of  the  details  which  he  introduced  in  his 
address  to  the  Magdalens,  must  have  been 
alike  offensive  to  most  of  his  hearers." 


CARLTLE'S  SKETCH. 

' '  Before  I  began  my  operations  relative 
to  the  window-tax,  I  witnessed  something 
memorable.  It  being  much  the  fashion 
to  go  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  a  chapel  of 
the  Magdalen  Asylum,  we  went  there  on 
the  second  Sunday  we  were  in  London, 
and  had  difficulty  to  get  tolerable  seats 
for  my  sister  and  wife,  the  crowd  of  gen- 
teel people  was  so  great.  The  preacher 
was  Dr  Dodd,  a  man  afterwards  too  well 
known.  The  unfortunate  young  women 
were  in  a  latticed  gallery,  where  you  could 
only  see  those  who  chose  to  be  seen.  The 
preacher's  text  was,  '  If  a  man  look  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her, '  &c.  The  text  itself 
was  shocking,  and  the  sermon  was  com- 
posed with  the  least  possible  delicacy,  and 
was  a  shocking  insult  on  a  sincere  pen- 
itent, and  fuel  for  the  warm  passions  of 
the  hypocrites.  The  fellow  was  hand- 
some, and  delivered  his  discourse  remark- 
ably well  for  a  reader.  When  he  had 
finished,  there  were  unceasing  whispers 
of  applause,  which  I  could  not  help  con- 
tradicting aloud,  and  condemning  the 
whole  institution,  as  well  as  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  preacher,  as  contra  bonos 
mores,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  city." 

We  cannot  part  with  Dr  Somer- 
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ville's  pleasant  little  book  without 
dropping  a  tribute  of  praise  to  the 
excellency  of  its  editing.  The  pre- 
face being  dated  at  Roxburgh,  and 
initialed  W.  L.,  it  is  no  breach  of 
propriety  to  speak  of  the  Editor  as 
the  Reverend  William  Lee,  clergy- 
man of  that  parish,  and  son  of  the 
late  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  His  notes  prove  him  to 
have  amply  inherited  that  happy 
combination  of  varied  learning,  strict 
accuracy,  and  thorough  good  taste,f  or 
which  his  father  was  so  memorable. 
In  a  book  which  carries  one  on  in 
a  rapid  rush  of  interest,  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  notes  might 
have  been  misplaced — they  would 
have  been  liable  either  to  have 
been  thrown  aside,  or  to  be  charge- 
able with  the  effect  of  perpetually 
tripping  up  the  reader  when  his 
mind  is  bent  on  the  interest  of  the 
text.  Appended,  however,  to  a  sort 
of  commonplace  book,  or  collection 
of  anecdotes  and  sketches,  they 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  text, 
affording  in  themselves  excellent 
reading,  and  they  save  the  reader 
from  going  to  his  authorities  to  com- 
plete his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion. 
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THREE     DAYS    IN     THE     HIGHLANDS. 


AN   EPILOGUE,  IN  THREE  VOICES. 


INTRODUCTORY,    BY   REGINALD    A- 

IN  the  middle  of  July,  having 
some  leisure  and  no  immediately 
engrossing  amusement,  I  undertook 
the  charge  of  two  elderly  female 
friends,  whose  hearts  were  set  on  a 
short  ramble  in  the  Highlands. 
When  I  say  that  three  days  was  the 
proposed  amount  of  time  to  be  spent 
in  this  excursion,  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  the  call  upon  my  patience 
and  fortitude  was  not  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  might  appear  by  the  first 
statement.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that  such  a  trip  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised  in  the  absence  of 
greater  attractions,  when  one  is  in 
want  of  a  new  sensation.  The 
flutter  of  enjoyment  conveyed  to 
the  mature  female  bosom,  by  atten- 
tions which  are  not  always  duly 
appreciated  by  their  natural  objects, 
is  agreeable  alike  to  one's  benevo- 
lent feelings  and  to  one's  personal 
vanity.  One  has  the  satisfaction 
of  combining  amusement  with  the 
happy  sensation  of  having  done  a 
good  action  ;  and  one  is  rewarded 
by  the  simple  flatteries,  the  delight, 
the  excitement,  and  the  friendly 
jealousy  of  the  good  old  souls 
whom  one  takes  in  hand.  Al- 
together, I  recommend  the  experi- 
ment to  any  man  of  good  feelings, 
who  has  nothing  better  to  do.  It  is 
less  captivating,  certainly,  than  the 
service  of  those  dangerous  and  de- 
lusive sirens,  who,  alas  !  have  it  all 
their  own  way  in  the  susceptible 
heart;  but  it  is  infinitely  safer — and 
the  true  benevolence  of  the  action 
cannot  fail  to  strike  every  feeling 
soul. 

Accordingly,  I  got  up  with  hero- 
ism at  a  preposterous  hour  on  the 
profoundly  cloudy  morning  of  St 
Swithin's  Day.  It  was  a  mere 
temptation  of  the  watery  saint  to 
start  at  such  a  moment ;  but  hav- 
ing got  up  my  courage  to  the  height 
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of  goodness  necessary,  I  was  not 
to  be  held  back  even  on  the  15th  of 
July  by  a  shower.  It  looked  so 
unpromising,  however,  that  I  saun- 
tered down  to  the  pier,  in  comfort- 
able anticipation  of  going  back  to 
breakfast.  What  were  my  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  to  see  my  fair  com- 
panions seated  already  on  a  damp 
bench  on  the  damp  deck  of  the 
steamer,  with  luggage  boldly  label- 
led for  the  farthest  point  of  the 
projected  voyage,  may  be  better  im- 
agined than  described.  Of  course  I 
joined  them  on  board,  though  with- 
out a  coat  or  a  toothbrush,  in  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  my  morn- 
ing jacket.  The  scene  was  amusing, 
as  may  be  supposed.  Around  us 
stretched  an  indefinite  expanse  of 
mist,  which  experience  and  faith 
alike  declared  to  be  Clyde,  with  all 
its  various  banks  and  ports,  but 
which  sight  pronounced  to  be  no- 
thing save  a  damp  horizon  of  fog, 
heightened  in  effect  by  smoke 
and  rain,  all  condensed  within 
the  enclosing  firmament  of  cloud. 
Clouds  blurred  the  sky — clouds  en- 
veloped the  wooded  banks — clouds 
closed  in  the  busy  piers  and  dock- 
yards of  the  murky  town  of  Green- 
ock.  Wherever  one  looked,  nothing 
but  clouds  met  one's  eye,  amid 
which  appeared  dolefully,  as  one 
neared  the  shore,  a  pale  spectrum 
of  that  enchanting  coast.  Such 
was  the  external  scene  into  which 
the  little  steamer  plunged  boldly 
over  the  dead-calm,  mist-enveloped 
water.  On  deck  sat  my  female 
friends,  disputing  the  question,  in- 
vestigating the  sky,  appealing  to  me 
and  to  the  clouds,  to  the  helmsman 
and  the  porters —  Would  it  be  a  fine 
day  1 — would  it  clear  up  1 — should 
they  go  forward  or  go  back  1  The 
climax  of  the  business  appeared  in 
the  person  of  a  friend  not  exactly  of 
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my  own  inches,  who  audibly  offer- 
ed me  the  contents  of  his  port- 
manteau, with  a  self  -  abnegation 
unusual  to  modern  friendship.  I 
natter  myself  I  am  not  vain — but 
when  a  fellow  half  your  size  offers 
you  the  use  of  his  wardrobe,  you 
naturally  decline  the  offer,  however 
benevolent  may  be  its  intention, 
llesolute  not  to  shrink  from  my 
post,  but  deeply  conscious  of  my 
defective  provision  for  it,  I  stood 
watching  with  some  anxiety  the 
decision  of  my  fair  companions. 
The  state  of  puzzled  and  comical 
uncertainty  in  which  they  sat  was 
amusing  enough  to  withdraw  from 
his  own  circumstances  even  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  starting  upon  a 
Highland  excursion  without  a  shirt, 
a  wrapper,  or  a  toothbrush.  The 
good  creatures  consulted  the  skies, 
and  my  face,  and  each  other,  with  a 
pertinacity  possible  only  to  women 
• — their  eagerness,  their  doubts,  their 
anxiety  to  take  everybody's  opinion, 
their  uneasy  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility from  one  pair  of  shrinking 
shoulders  to  another,  was  as  good 
as  a  scene  in  a  comedy;  and  whether 
it  would  have  come  to  a  decision, 
iat  for  the  sudden  appearance  of 
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the  steamboat  in  which  the  further 
voyage  was  to  be  performed,  packed 
from  stern  to  bows  with  Glasgow 
excursionists,  I  cannot  tell.  That 
sight,  however,  settled  the  question. 
Mists,  clouds,  and  even  rain,  might 
be  overcome  ;  but  what  resolution 
could  stand  against  the  society  of  a 
Glasgow  mob  of  pleasure -seekers'? 
My  companions  yielded  to  the  dire 
compulsion ;  they  turned  back,  damp 
and  mournful;  and  with  a  pathetic 
parting  we  separated  till  the  next 
day.  Of  course,  an  hour  after,  the 
morning  cleared  up  and  became 
radiant. 

The  next  day,  however,  we  set 
out,  and  the  following  narrative  of 
the  journey,  conveyed  as  it  is  in  the 
natural  and  unsophisticated  utter- 
ance of  my  fair  charges,  will  no 
doubt  be  grateful  to  many  intending 
tourists  in  this  early  season.  My 
modesty  has  impelled  me  to  de- 
lete many  of  the  nattering  remarks 
addressed  to  myself;  but,  with 
this  trifling  exception,  I  have  not 
ventured  to  tamper  with  the  tale 
of  my  fellow-travellers,  who  have 
each  contributed  to  this  brief  but 
eventful  passage  the  history  of  a 
day. 


THE  FIRST  DAY. — COMMUNICATED   BY  MISS  ARABELLA  W- 


On  Tuesday,  as  good  a  day  as 
ever  is  to  be  had  in  the  Highlands, 
we  set  out  upon  our  little  tour  under 
the  kind  guardianship  of  our  excel- 
lent young  friend,  whose  kindness, 
indeed,  can  never  be  sufficiently 
estimated.  The  earliest  beginning 
of  our  course  lay  along  the  sweet 
banks  of  the  Gair  Loch,  all  broken 
into  tiny  bays,  and  wooded  points 
rich  with  the  fullest  foliage,  to 
where  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  slope 
downward  to  Loch  Long.  The  sun 
was  shining,  and  all  the  outlines 
stood  out  clear  against  the  distinct 
but  pale  sky  of  the  Highland  sum- 
mer. The  scene  was  not  Italian 
certainly,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  atmosphere  and  brightness  of  a 
southern  climate  would  have  suited 
those  hills,  which  began  to  rise  grand, 


but  not  too  solemn,  in  a  hundred 
irregular  lines  out  of  the  horizon. 
A  blaze  of  sunshine  would  but  have 
transfixed  in  speechless  grandeur 
those  huge  shoulders  and  heights  of 
rock  and  heather ;  whereas  the  con- 
stant motion  and  progress  of  light 
and  shadow  sets  a  perpetual  drama 
astir  among  those  bold  and  graceful 
hills,  and  keeps  one's  interest  con- 
stantly engaged.  I  confess — though 
no  one  can  be  more  glad  than  I  to 
see  the  city-bound  escaping  for  a 
holiday  —  I  do  confess  that  the 
steamer,  with  its  noise  and  its  clan- 
gour, with  the  flute  and  the  fiddle 
playing  in  concert,  with  parties  out 
for  the  day  filling  all  the  seats,  is  not 
conducive,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  fine  scenery. 
The  music  reduced  me  to  that  aggra- 
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vating  condition,  in  which,  though 
your  mind  is  mentally  disgusted 
with  the  unseasonable  melody,  your 
foot  unconsciously  keeps  time ; 
and  the  pleasant  family-attentions 
bestowed  by  amiable  mothers  upon 
their  children,  and  the  naive  remarks 
of  Glasgow  tourists  bound  for  Loch- 
goilhead,  were  sadly  distracting  to 
behold  and  listen  to.  I  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  fine  scenery  in  my 
day,  and  am  an  enthusiast  in 
mountainous  landscapes ;  but  I 
cannot  think  I  ever  saw  anything 
finer  than  Loch  Long — threading 
its  way  in  stretches,  sometimes  sil- 
very, sometimes  purple  and  golden, 
sometimes  leaden-blue  under  a  sud- 
den shadow,  deep  into  the  silent 
heart  of  the  hills.  The  sentiment 
belonging  to  a  river  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. A  volume  of  joyous  water 
rushing  out  from  its  mountainous 
cradle,  carries  the  mind  with  it  into 
the  sea  and  the  world ;  but  that 
narrow  enterprising  current  pene- 
trating inward  —  making  its  way 
through  passes  of  momentary  gloom, 
widening  wherever  it  can  into  bursts 
of  sunshine,  curving  out  sweet  bays 
and  indentations  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  hills,  and  subsiding 
twenty  miles  inland  on  a  quiet  shore 
amid  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, with  tidal  sighs,  half  of  satis- 
faction, half  of  longing,  conveys  an 
impression  more  profound  and 
striking  than  any  stream.  Every 
step  you  advance  up  that  narrow, 
wonderful  channel  changes  the  as- 
pect of  the  scene.  The  very  steam- 
boat takes  a  certain  colour  of  poetry. 
Look  how  the  dark  sprite  pauses, 
or  seems  to  pause,  with  a  dismayed 
stagger  of  dread,  the  dark  smoke 
floating  confusedly  over  her  head  in 
that  dark  pass  through  which  there 
seems  no  outlet !  It  is  not  a  Glas- 
gow steamboat,  with  a  flute  and  a 
fiddle,  and  a  mob  of  excursionists  ; 
it  is  a  conscious  creature  going 
blindly  forward,  with  a  certain  awful 
ignorance,  into  the  gloom  of  fate. 

And  now  the  hills  open  up  to 
the  left  hand,  and  Loch  Goil  gleams 
into  another  hollow,  amid  another 
line  of  mountains.  At  the  point 
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where  the  one  loch  darts  out  of  the 
other  begins  that  range  of  heights 
given  by  the  magnificent  popular 
imagination  to  the  house  of  Argyll 
with  a  subtle  flattery  not  to  be  sur- 
passed. Imagine  what  a  grandeur 
must  have  surrounded  the  Mac- 
Callan  More  to  that  Celtic  fancy 
which  named  Argyll's  Bowling- 
Green !  Are  these  the  ancient  giants 
up  among  the  mists  echoing  their 
throws  in  sportive  thunder,  who 
gave  its  earliest  origin  to  the  race 
of  Diarmid  1  But  there  is  neither 
thunder  nor  mist  to  -  day  upon 
Argyll's  Bowling-Green.  The  heights 
rise  and  cluster  inward  to  the  fan- 
tastic Cobbler,  who  sits  silent  over 
Glen  Croe  in  his  never-ending  toil. 
But  the  moment  you  turn  up  Loch 
Goil,  you  naturally  revert  to  another 
Campbell,  not  less  illustrious  than 
the  chief  of  the  name.  Is  not  Lord 
Ullin  raving  on  the  cliffs  in  peren- 
nial rage  and  remorse?  But  it  ia 
calm  on  Loch  Goil  this  morning : 
the  tide  sweeps  peacefully  upward 
to  the  perfect  curve  of  its  hilly 
basin.  A  lonely  castle  in  leafy  ruin 
— a  farm-steading  almost  too  sunny 
and  comfortable,  the  Elysian  soli- 
tude of  here  and  there  a  cottage, 
alone  breaking  upon  the  summer 
calm.  If  I  am  thought  too  lofty  in 
my  description,  let  me  recommend 
all  unbelievers  to  follow  our  track 
over  those  dark  yet  sunny  waters. 
If  they  travel  in  the  society  of  two 
congenial  souls  and  a  good  glass,  so 
much  the  better. 

All  this  time  my  two  friends  have 
been  heightening  my  enjoyment  of 
the  scenery  by  their  vivid  observa- 
tions and  reflections.  My  friend 
Kate  is  short,  stout,  and  merry, 
though  she  is  a  woman  who  has 
had  her  losses.  We  were  not  ac- 
quainted in  very  early  youth,  so  I 
will  not  venture  to  say  what  her 
attractions  may  have  been  in  that 
remote  period.  But  at  present  I 
am  bound  to  confess  that  she  looks 
her  full  age,  and  having  the  good 
sense  to  wear  a  bonnet  (which  I 
think  only  becoming  for  a  person 
come  to  her  time  of  life),  no  delu- 
sion is  possible  on  the  subject. 
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Standing  by  the  side  of  our  hand- 
some young  friend,  one  naturally 
perceives  the  full  force  of  the  con- 
trast. I  must  say  that  so  great  is 
my  sense  of  the  goodness  of  our 
disinterested  cavalier,  that  I  could 
be  content  to  re-enter  the  perils  of 
earlier  life,  and  become  young  and 
pretty  again,  for  his  sake.  Dear 
young  man!  the  amiable  way  in 
which  he  listens  to  Kate's  observa- 
tions, and  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  excursion,  is  refreshing  to  a 
mind  wearied  with  the  coldness 
and  neglect  of  the  world.  One 
thinks  better  of  one's  kind  after 
meeting  with  such  chivalrous  at- 
tentions. In  earlier  days,  indeed, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  there 
was  a  motive  for  his  devotion  ;  but, 
alas !  time  and  the  hour  have  put 
that  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
I  have  a  niece  who  perhaps  might 
in  some  degree — but  it  is  useless 
to  calculate  on  girls.  The  friend- 
ship of  a  woman  who  knows  her 
own  mind  is,  if  young  people  could 
only  understand  it,  a  much  more 
trustworthy  object  to  depend  upon. 
On  arriving  at  Lochgoilhead,  ac- 
cording to  an  arrangement  con- 
cluded upon  at  a  former  period, 
we  took  the  coach  for  Inverary, 
and  with  the  fortitude  peculiar  to 
women  of  this  age,  mounted  the 
top  of  the  coach.  Having  gone 
heroically  through  this  process,  we 
found  ourselves  in  very  amusing 
company.  The  driver  of  the  coach 
to  Inverary — of  course  a  Campbell 
— is  well  worthy  of  introduction  to 
the  public.  Not  to  enter  too  fully 
into  personal  particulars,  which  in 
a  coachman  a  lady  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  observe  with  any  minute- 
ness, I  may  say  that  our  young 
friend  pronounced  him  a  handsome 
fellow,  and  that  my  own  observa- 
tion confirmed  the  statement.  How 
the  Campbells  got  to  be  called  the 
dark  sons  of  Diarmid  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, since  my  own  experience  proves 
them  to  be  red,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception— the  most  illustrious  as  well 
as  the  most  humble.  John  of  the 
Inverary  coach  has  the  mouth  of  a 
mime  hidden  in  a  handsome  florid 
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beard,  and  is  great  in  imitations  and 
sketches  of  character.  The  way  in 
which  he  subdues  his  round,  Scotch, 
Campbell  voice  into  the  sharp  pipe 
of  an  English  lady  tourist,  is  aston- 
ishing; but  I  will  not  venture  to 
reproduce  these  inimitable  sketches. 
How  the  excellent  stout  English- ^ 
man  on  the  box  beside  him  re- 
frained from  any  attempt  to  pitch 
him  over  the  side,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. I  presume  it  must  be  the 
placidity  of  the  Cockney  temper — 
a  smoothness  unknown  on  this  side 
of  the  Tweed  ;  for  sure  am  I  that 
had  I  heard  my  own  dear  country- 
people  libelled  with  equal  freedom, 
I  should  have  demanded  to  be  set 
down  instantly,  had  it  been  in  the 
most  savage  wilds  of  Cumberland 
or  Derbyshire.  Our  fat  friend,  how- 
ever, bore  it  with  the  utmost  good- 
humour,  even  though  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  ladies,  and  displayed  an 
inclination  to  communicate  his  sen- 
timents to  me,  and  to  enter  into 
agreeable  conversation,  which  was 
certainly  complimentary.  When  it 
rained' — as  of  course  it  did  four 
times  in  the  two  hours  occupied  by 
the  journey — this  good  man  bore 
the  dripping  of  my  umbrella  upon 
the  shoulder,  which  he  turned  per- 
severingly  towards  me  (you  will  un- 
derstand that  he  sat  in  front,  and 
we  on  the  seat  behind),  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  equanimity.  He 
had  evidently  a  perception  of  the 
charms  of  good  society,  though  not 
what  you  could  call  a  man  of  fine 
manners  or  high  breeding  in  his 
own  person.  These  personal  parti- 
culars, however,  keep  me  from  the 
scenery ;  and  indeed  I  must  con- 
fess that  dear  Kate  shocked  me  not 
a  little  by  the  levity  with  which  she 
permitted  her  attention  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  hills  to  the  coach- 
man's narratives  and  recitations. 
The  conversation,  however,  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  by 
an  ill-advised  question  on  her  part, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
reach  Loch  Awe  that  same  night  1 
John  was  indignant — the  idea  of 
passing  over  Inverary,  and  making 
it  the  mere  scene  of  a  lunch  or  tra- 
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veller's  dinner,  offended  his  highest 
sympathies.  Thenceforward  he  de- 
serted Kate,  and  addressed  himself 
to  another  passenger,  who  did  not 
abuse  his  confidence. 

But  while  the  sound  of  their  con- 
versation went  on  at  my  ear,  I  de- 
voted myself  to  the  lovely  landscape 
through  which  we  were  passing. 
Leaving  the  salt-water  lochs,  those 
wistful  investigations  of  the  "home- 
less sea"  into  the  lone  recesses  of 
the  hills,  we  plunged  into  the  world 
of  opening  slopes  which  make  a 
mountainous  country  so  full  of  in- 
terest. Here  a  gleam  of  lovely  val- 
ley, with  lonely  houses  hidden  in 
light  clouds  of  tender  birch,  or  pil- 
lared solitudes  of  fir — there  a  brown 
cottage  on  a  height,  all  brown,  thatch 
and  wall,  growing  out  of  the  soil 
like  a  natural  production  ;  and  on 
every  side  great  living  walls  of  hills, 
silent,  with  silver  threads  of  water 
descending  their  steeps,  or  plaintive 
with  pathetic  bleatings,  mournful 
incessant  voice  of  the  wilderness. 
But  now  our  attention  was  distracted 
by  a  discussion  on  the  poor-laws, 
which,  the  gentlemen  having  been 
requested  to  descend  while  we 
mounted  the  hill,  was  addressed  al- 
most exclusively  to  Kate  and  my- 
self, and  listened  to  by  Iwr  with  pro- 
voking indifference  to  the  landscape. 
Fancy  discussing  poor-laws  with  a 
Campbell  coachman  while  winding 
up  the  picturesque  ascents  of  Hell's 
Glen  !  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was 
considerably  disgusted.  For  myself, 
I  confess  that  the  absence  of  human 
habitations  does  by  no  means  injure 
the  landscape  in  my  opinion.  I 
like  the  unbroken  splendour  of  the 
primitive  mountains.  But  dear 
Kate,  who  loves  to  talk,  and  who 
had  at  the  moment  no  better  inter- 
locutor, entered  into  a  discussion  of 
rates  and  local  necessities  with  the 
•warmest  interest,  and  lamented  over 
the  charming  solitude,  as  if  a  dirty 
hamlet  and  crowds  of  Gaelic  chil- 
dren could  have  added  quite  an  ad- 
ditional attraction  to  that  solitary 
glen.  Human  interest— that  is  the 
expression.  Dear  Kate,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  is  often  carried  away  by  the 
fashionable  talk  of  the  time. 


Three  Days  in  tJie  Highlands. 
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When  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
ascent,  Inverary  burst  upon  us — 
lying  lovely,  with  a  sweet  peaceful- 
ness,  reflecting  all  her  boats  and 
houses  in  the  tender-tinted  water. 
You  do  not  see  the  long  stretch  of 
Loch  Fyne  from  that  height — only 
a  lovely  bay  folded  in  with  hills, 
one  of  minor  size,  but  wooded  to  a 
thought,  rising  just  over  the  sombre 
pepper-boxes  of  the  Castle.  One 
could  fancy  a  great  Argyll  coming 
here  out  of  the  fighting  world,  as  to 
a  haven  of  absolute  rest  and  tran- 
quillity. Can  troubles  come  over 
those  hills  1  Do  any  whispers  of 
the  angry  surf  ever  steal  upward 
through  the  reaches  of  the  loch  upon 
those  gentle  palpitating  tides  ?  I 
suppose  it  is  possible  ;  but  to  glide 
over  the  crisped  and  tinted  waters 
towards  that  halcyon  shore,  with  its 
boats  lying  round  the  little  pier, 
and  its  houses  slumbering  on  the 
beach,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  retreat  as  open  to  the  inva- 
sions of  the  common  world. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  say,  we 
had  a  proof  of  those  invasions  in 
the  various  groups  accompanying 
our  own  steps.  Our  stout  English- 
man, all  unromantic  as  he  looked, 
was  bound  to  some  picturesque  soli- 
tude in  the  neighbourhood  which 
he  had  rented  for  the  summer — 
though  what  could  have  brought 
such  a  person  to  the  Highlands  it  is 
hard  to  imagine.  Perhaps  his  wife 
was  a  Campbell — though,  indeed,  I 
should  rather  imagine,  from  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  held 
his  shoulder  under  the  drip  of  my 
umbrella,  that  the  good  man  was  a 
widower,  probably  with  an  interest- 
ing family  of  children.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  disappeared  placidly  in 
a  dog-cart  from  Inverary,  and  we 
saw  him  no  more.  Being  accus- 
tomed to  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent, neither  Kate  nor  I  had  the 
smallest  objection  to  dining  at  the 
table  d'hote,  which  we  were  told  ex- 
isted in  the  Inverary  hotel ;  but 
you  may  imagine  our  consternation 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small 
family -party,  with  two  strangers, 
apparently  newly-married  people. 
Our  young  friend  was  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  table,  and  discharged 
the  agreeable  functions  of  host,  with 
a  great  sirloin  to  carve,  and  all  the 
other  duties  of  hospitality  to  attend 
to.  The  excellent  nature  of  this 
amiable  young  man,  who  is  full  of 
kindness,  carried  him  triumphantly 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  having  to 
carve  and  dispense,  and  make  polite 
inquiries — "  May  I  send  you  a  little 
beef?" — to  the  chance  guests  of  a 
table  d'hote  !  I  myself  watched  over 
the  plate  of  the  Glasgow  lady,  and 
helped  her  to  potatoes,  and  she  and 
her  spouse  listened  in  edified  silence 
to  the  lively  conversation  of  our 
little  party.  Dear  Kate,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  loves  to  talk, 
and  our  young  friend's  conversation 
is  most  improving  and  instructive. 
But  it  would  be  unkind  to  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  warning 
the  unwary  against  the  table  d'hdte 
of  the  Inverary  inn. 

At  Inverary  we  held  a  council, 
touching  our  further  progress,  and 
receiving  assurances,  both  printed 
and  verbal,  that  coaches  to  Dunkeld 
were  to  be  met  with  at  Dalmally, 
we  started,  blithe  and  confident,  in 
a  pretty  waggonette,  with  two  fam- 
ous horses,  for  the  banks  of  Loch 
Awe.  The  sun  had  gone  hopelessly 
into  the  clouds,  and  Ben  Cruachan 
was  invisible  when  we  reached  the 
wistful  shore  at  Cladich,  but  the 
loch  itself  opened  fair  before  us  in 
all  the  shadowless  twilight  glory  of 
the  holy  hour.  Silent  as  a  nun  was 
the  lovely  breadth  of  water,  with 
all  its  fairy  bays  and  promontories  ; 
and  as  we  came  opposite  the  distant 
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pass,  where  "the  Awe's  fierce  river" 
rushes  out  of  the  loch,  nothing 
grander  could  be  conceived.  The 
western  sky,  with  some  reflections 
of  the  invisible  sun,  filled  up  the 
wild  and  solemn  opening  cleft 
among  the  hills,  and  threw  a  gieam 
upon  the  dark  distant  water  which 
fretted  forth  in  that  narrow  channel 
towards  the  sea.  Looking  over  the 
gleaming  calm  of  the  loch  to  that 
distant  dark  defile,  with  the  piles  of 
mountain  breaking  across,  and  the 
ruddy  western  glory  interposing  at 
every  inlet,  was  such  a  scene  as  I 
can  never  forget.  But  I  am  urged 
to  hasten  my  course,  and  reminded 
that  I  have  already  occupied  my 
full  share  of  the  permitted  space.  I 
might  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  I 
refrain.  My  friend  naturally  wishes 
to  give  her  own  account  of  what  fol- 
lowed. In  conclusion,  we  reached 
Dalmally  in  time  to  stray  out  in  the 
sweet  though  somewhat  damp  gloam- 
ing, past  the  peaceful  manse  of  Glen- 
urchy — where  the  minister,  vener- 
able man,  was  wandering  in  his  fields, 
like  Isaac  at  eventide,  no  doubt  me- 
ditating his  next  Sunday's  sermon — 
to  the  bridge  over  the  river,  where 
we  mused  in  silence  upon  the  broad 
brown  noiseless  stream,  and  finally 
returned  to  the  inn,  to  spend  the 
evening  in  friendly  conversation — a 
conversation  in  which  my  own  na- 
tural enthusiasm  and  the  varied 
experience  of  my  friend  blended 
in  a  manner,  I  trust  as  delightful 
to  them  as  to  me,  with  the  youth- 
ful fervour  and  eloquence  of  our  ac- 
complished companion.  How  sweet 
is  such  friendly  communion  ! 


SECOND   DAY. — COMMUNICATED   BY   MRS   CATHERINE 


Yes  !  perfectly  true  ;  but  there 
may  be  too  much  of  it,  in  my  opin- 
ion; especially  when  it  is  all  between 
two  of  the  party,  and  the  third  is 
put  out  of  the  way  upon  the  box. 

Next  day  was  a  wet  day,  as  I 
always  expected.  When  people  do 
not  start  on  the  day  they  fix  for 
starting,  in  spite  of  everything  that 
can  be  said  to  them,  though  it  turns 
out  a  charming  day,  they  have  no 


right  to  expect  good  weather,  in  my 
opinion.  I  made  up  my  mind  from 
the  first  that  we  should  have  rain, 
and  consequently  was  not  taken 
by  surprise  when  it  came.  At 
Dalmally,  of  course,  we  learned  that 
the  coaches  had  not  yet  begun  to 
run,  or  at  least,  if  they  had  begun, 
they  were  to  be  heard  of  at  Tyndrum 
or  Crianlarich,  or  some  hideous  vil- 
lage or  other,  where  nobody  could 
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speak  English  ;  and  the  only  expe- 
dient was  to  drive  in  a  dog-cart  to 
that  scene  of  certainty.  But  before 
going  there  we  must  needs  start  in 
the  same  conveyance  on  a  voyage  to 
Loch  Awe,  to  see,  in  mist  and  rain, 
what  we  had  seen  the  night  before 
in  clear  but  not  brilliant  twilight. 
Arabella,  with  that  assumption  of 
sprightliness  which  is  so  disgusting 
in  a  person  come  to  her  time  of  life 
(she  affects  to  be  two  years  younger 
than  I  am,  but  I  am  not  sure,  if  the 
parish  registers  could  be  got  at,  whe- 
ther the  tables  might  not  be  turned 
in  that  respect) — Arabella  jumped 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  vehicle, 
that  I  might  have,  as  she  said,  the 
best  seat.  Because  she  is  unmar- 
ried, she  thinks  herself  entitled  to 
take  all  the  airs  of  youth.  Prepos- 
terous notion  !  but  it  makes  her  very 
absurd,  poor  thing,  though  she  can- 
not see  it.  Young  Mr  A helped 

me  into  the  front  with  the  greatest 
attention,  quite  unconscious  of  her 
trick,  and  joined  her  himself,  as  of 
course  she  had  intended  all  the 
time,  in  the  back  seat  of  the  gig.  Off 
we  went-,  facing  the  blast ;  and  if 
any  one  should  be  disposed  to  envy 
the  front  seat,  let  them  imagine  me 
seated  beside  a  damp  driver,  with 
the  rain  full  in  my  face,  and  Ara- 
bella and  young  A chatting 

behind  me  with  the  most  intoler- 
able levity,  never  so  much  as  look- 
ing at  the  landscape,  as  far  as  I  could 
see.  I  said  nothing ;  in  spite  of  all 
Arabella's  remarks  about  my  con- 
versation with  the  coachman  the 
day  before,  and  her  sentimental 
assumptions,  I  am  not  the  woman 
to  turn  upon  my  friend.  So  I 
calmly  put  up  my  umbrella,  and 
looked  at  the  view.  When  we 
reached  Kilchurn,  I  could  hear  the 
ridiculous  old  thing  repeating  the 
ballad  about  it,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  young  girl.  I  confess  it  was  ag- 
gravating ;  as  for  me,  I  had  the 
driver  to  talk  to ;  and  when  I  found 
out  from  him  that  Monday  had  been 
a  beautiful  day,  and  that  it  was  all 
her  fault  in  not  starting  at  the  pro- 
per time,  I  really  could  not  restrain 
my  indignation. 


Three  Days  in  tlie  Highlands. 
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Mrs  S . — "  Arabella,  dear,  if 

you  have  a  moment's  time  to  spare, 
just  listen.  It  was  a  lovely  day  on 
Monday,  and  they  had  not  a  drop 
of  rain,  the  man  says." 

The  first  answer  I  heard  was  a 
peal  of  laughter ;  then,  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice,  Arabella  spoke — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  clear  up 
to-day,  still.  You  can't  think  what 
a  pretty  gleam  comes  from  your  wet 
umbrella,  dear.  It  must  be  from 
the  sun,  you  know.  The  sun  must 
be  somewhere  about,  I  am  con- 
vinced. And  look  yonder,  what  a 
strange  light  on  the  hills  ! " 

Mr  A . — "  Strange  darkness, 

too.  Look  at  that  hollow  there ; 
how  the  gloom  creeps  and  gathers ! 

Will  you  have  the  glass,  Mrs  S 1 

Famous  atmosphere  for  the  hills, 
you  know — quite  Highland  weather. 
Look  here,  exactly  what  Christopher 
describes — '  a  vast  mysterious  hol- 
low.' The  mist  is  lifting — look ! 
We  shan't  see  Ben  Cruachan,  but 
only  wait  till  the  sun  breaks  out." 

Mrs  S . — "  Yes.  Only  wait. 

Next  week,  perhaps;  and  we  can 
stay  at  Dalmally,  and  have  a  few 
lessons  in  the  language.  Whereas 
if  we  had  started  on  Monday,  as  I 
always  intended " 

Miss  Arabella. — "  Dear  Mr  A , 

only  look  here.  How  fine  those 
mists  are,  floating  and  dipping  like 
veils — and  that  hollow,  how  grand ! 
Hark !  it  creeps.  To  say  that  is 
only  negative,  you  know — want  of 
light — is  absurd.  It  is  positive  dark- 
ness raying  out  of  the  hill — and 
that  eldritch  gleam  yonder.  Don't 
tell  me  it  is  not  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  mountain.  There  is  some  sil- 
very pool,  or  something  invisible, 
that  sheds  that  reflection.  It  is 
fairy  light." 

Mrs  S .— "  Stuff !  I  am  get- 
ting very  wet  about  the  feet,  and 
this  man  tells  me  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  coach,  whatever  we  do. 
The  landscape  is  very  fine,  but  I 
don't  believe  you  are  looking  at  it 
in  the  least." 

This  produced  another  foolish 
burst  of  laughter.  I  own  I  was 
entirely  disgusted  with  Arabella — 
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talk  of  levity,  indeed  !  When  we 
returned  to  the  inn,  of  course  it 
became  perfectly  evident  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  coach.  I  did 
not  waste  any  time  in  words.  I  saw 
by  this  time  that  we  were  doomed, 
and  would  have  to  go  on  in  dog-carts 
to — heaven  knows  where.  I  rushed 
into  the  kitchen,  which  was  the 
only  place  where  there  was  a  fire, 
and  took  my  measures  immediately. 
After  some  trouble  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  nice  wincey  petticoat  from 
the  landlady,  which  I  put  on  over 
my  gown — an  excellent  plan,  which 
I  recommend  to  any  lady  travelling 
in  the  Highlands ;  and  with  my 
cloak  covering  my  shoulders,  re- 
signed myself  to  my  fate.  Of  course  I 
scorned,  after  having  been  put  upon 
the  box,  to  accept  any  other  place ; 
but,  ascending  to  my  perch,  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  was  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances. 
The  two  in  the  seat  behind  had 

some  rugs,  and  young  A ,  who, 

between  ourselves,  is  a  great  flirt, 
and,  like  some  girls  I  know  of, 
spares  neither  old  nor  young,  ar- 
ranged them  round  Arabella,  who, 
poor  old  creature,  gave  herself  the 
most  ridiculous  languishing  airs, 
enough  to  send  any  one  into  fits  of 
laughter.  In  this  style  we  set  off 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  roads 
I  ever  travelled.  I  can  say  so  with 
confidence,  as  my  prospect  and  en- 
joyment of  it  were  quite  undis- 
turbed. "When  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  behind  to  the 
beautiful  mountains  all  bedropped 
and  enveloped  in  white  floating 
mists,  which  every  breath  of  wind 
moved  and  lifted,  I  was  replied  to 
with  ridiculous  jokes  and  laughter. 
There  never  was  anything  more  ab- 
surd. The  harder  it  rained,  and 
the  grander  the  prospect  became, 
the  more  they  talked  and  giggled. 
When  I  turned  to  point  out  the 
beautiful  Highland  hills  to  them, 
they  were  lost  in  discussions  about 
Italy.  Indeed  I  don't  know  what 
they  did  not  talk  of,  sheltered  as  they 
were  from  the  blast  by  my  own  un- 
fortunate figure  and  that  of  the 
driver,  who  was  quite  disposed  to 
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enter  into  the  hilarity  of  the  party, 
and  to  make  one  aware  that  he  ap- 
preciated the  gaiety  of  the  two  in 
the  back  seat.  On  me  it  fell,  not 
only  to  bear  the  blast  of  rain,  but 
to  maintain  a  dignified  deportment, 
and  neutralise  the  folly  of  my  two 
companions.  Of  course  it  was  all 
very  natural  and  proper  on  the  part 
of  young  A ,  who  amused  him- 
self, as  was  to  be  expected;  but  that 
Arabella,  a  woman  of  some  sense, 
should  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  give 
any  young  man  such  a  chance  of 
laughing  at  her,  is  more  than  I  can 
understand,  take  it  how  you  will. 
Eidiculous  old  thing ! 

And,  of  course,  as  I  have  said 
already,  there  was  no  coach  at  Tyn- 
drum.  I  knew  it  perfectly.  De- 
parting from  the  day  you  intend  to 
start,  and  altering  the  route  that 
you  have  taken  pains  to  mark  out, 
what  can  you  expect  in  a  journey  1 
The  only  thing  was  to  go  on  in  dog- 
carts :— and  in  dog-carts  we  went 
on  accordingly,  with  the  rain  pour- 
ing down  steadily,  the  hills  opening 
up  quite  wonderful  and  grand,  and 
the  two  in  the  back  seat  taking  not 
a  bit  of  notice,  but  chattering  about 
every  subject  under  the  skies  with 
an  utter  indifference  to  the  view, 
and  the  rain,  and  me.  I  really  own 
I  felt  ashamed  of  them.  To  hear 
an  elderly  woman  maundering  on  in 
such  a  fashion  is  quite  insufferable, 
in  my  opinion.  Nobody  likes  a 
little  pleasant  conversation  better 
than  I  do  \  but  there  are  times  and 
places  for  everything.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  enjoyed  the  scenery  particu- 
larly. I  had  full  advantage  of  it : 
there  was  nothing  to  break  the  blast 
which  beat  upon  me,  nobody  to 
interrupt  my  meditations.  I  can't 
say  that  I  ever  enjoyed  such  an  un- 
interrupted view  of  any  landscape  ; 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  be  so  particular  about 
good  weather  when  you  go  to  the 
Highlands.  Through  that  rain  and 
mist  the  hills  looked  perfectly 
charming.  Through  Glenurchy  and 
Glen  Dochart  they  kept  rising  and 
opening  in  continued  beauty ;  and 
while  the  only  response  I  could  get 
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from  the  back  seat  was  the  foolish 
answer  that  it  was  no  doubt  very 
fine  if  they  could  see  it,  I  did  see 
it,  and  found  it  wonderful.  It  is 
therefore  my  advice  to  tourists  :  If 
the  day  is  a  wet  day,  never  mind 
— get  something  to  cover  you  over 
(and  for  a  lady,  in  my  opinion, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  good  skirt), 
and  go  straight  on,  and  keep  your 
eyes  open.  But  to  lose  a  day  out 
of  mere  nonsense,  you  know,  after 
you  have  quite  settled  upon  your 
journey,  and  to  be  seduced  into 
abandoning  an  old  and  well-con- 
sidered route  for  a  new  and  hastily- 
seized  one,  with  coaches  uncertain, 
and  dog-carts  unsatisfactory ;  and 
to  feel  all  the  time  a  regret  for  that 
lost  day,  which  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  forget,  as  if  you  were  for  ever 
hunting  it,  and  could  never  reach 
it,  is  the  greatest  annoyance  imagin- 
able. Any  feeling  person  will  un- 
derstand my  sentiments,  as  I  went 
driving  over  the  country  with  no- 
thing between  me  and  the  blast, 
and  with  two  people  behind  me 
talking  and  enjoying  themselves, 
actually  without  a  single  thought  of 
the  landscape  which  they  had  come 
all  this  way  to  see  ;  and  dear,  dear 
me,  to  think  of  that  poor  old  Ara- 
bella !  Fancy  her,  poor  thing,  imagin- 
ing herself  young  again,  and  dream- 
ing about  communion  of  souls  ! 
Privately,  on  the  front  seat,  I  was 
in  agonies  of  silent  laughter  ;  but 
my  friendly  feelings,  you  know, 
eventually  gained  the  upper  hand. 
I  could  bear  to  laugh  at  her  myself, 
but  not  to  see  other  people  laugh  at 
her.  And  really,  after  all,  though 
she  is  foolish,  and  adopts  little 
youthful  airs,  and  behaves  ridicu- 
lous enough  sometimes,  at  the  bot- 
tom she  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  good  old  soul !  The  aggra- 
vating circumstance  of  all,  however, 
was  the  loss  of  that  Monday.  .1 
made  a  point  of  asking  all  the 
people  at  the  inns,  and  all  the  dri- 
vers, what  sort  of  a  day  it  was,  and 
the  answer  was  invariable,  A  lovely 
day !  and  we  had  actually  turned 
back  and  sacrificed  it  for  no  reason 
in  this  world  but  Arabella's  weak- 
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minded  nonsense !  I  really  could 
scarcely  contain  myself  when  I 
realised  how  it  was. 

At  length  we  came  down  upon 
Loch  Tay,  through  a  lovely  wooded 
road,  which  I  remember  years  ago. 
I  had  seen  Loch  Tay,  and  was 
twenty  times  more  interested  in  it 
for  my  companions'  sake  than  for 
my  own.  The  lights  and  clouds 
which  had  been  so  favourable  for 
the  hills,  were  not  so  suitable,  I  am 
obliged  to  confess,  for  that  loch, 
which  is  neither  like  Loch  Awe  nor 
Loch  Lomond,  nor  any  other  loch 
but  itself,  all  heavenly  and  serene 
as  it  is,  with  Taymouth  sitting 
splendid  at  its  head.  It  ceased  to 
rain  as  we  came  along  those  wooded 
banks,  which  I  remember  so  dis- 
tinctly, and  which  I  was  only  an- 
xious to  point  out  to  the  others.  I 
could  hear  that  poor  dear  Arabella 
was  talking  deep  sentiment  by  this 
time,  from  which  I  perceived  that 
the  current  was  getting  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  she  actually  did  conde- 
scend to  pay  some  attention  as 
we  went  on,  the  rain  having  ceased 
at  last.  Loch  Tay,  however,  wants 
sunshine.  It  lay  gleaming  all  dark 
before  me,  with  a  look  (though  I  am 
not  given  to  sentiment),  a  visible 
look,  of  something  having  gone  out 
of  it  since  those  days  when  I  saw  it 
first.  Ah  me  !  I  daresay  not  only 
myself  upon  the  box,  with  my  um- 
brella up,  steadfastly  looking  at  the 
view,  but  poor  dear  Arabella  with 
all  her  little  follies,  and  even  that 

excellent  young  A himself,  who 

might  be  our  son,  as  far  as  age  goes, 
had  our  own  thoughts  going  trudg- 
ing on  with  us,  all  the  same,  every 
step  of  the  way.  I  never  heard  that 
anybody  ever  got  free  of  those  com- 
panions ;  and  when  I  looked  at  that 
loch,  many  a  scene  unseen  to  my 
friends  came  up  before  me.  It  was 
the  same  as  ever,  long  and  tranquil 
and  shining,  with  two  great  banks 
all  rich  with  wood  projecting  out 
into  the  water,  like  a  kind  of  grand 
portal  to  the  basin  on  which  Tay- 
mouth is  planted ;  but  something 
had  gone  out  of  it  since  last  I  saw 
it — out  of  it  or  out  of  my  eyes — 
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something  never  to  return  any 
more. 

I  hope  nobody  will  suppose  I  am 
sentimentally  minded — quite  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  I  resolved  to  take 
the  management  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter into  my  own  hands  after  this, 
and  quite  to  exclude  Arabella  from 
having  anything  to  do  with  it.  In 
this  spirit  I  got  down  at  the  pretty 
new  inn  at  Kenmore,  got  the  most 
charming  rooms,  a  famous  fire  and 
tea,  without  consulting  anybody. 
Arabella  came  in  looking  a  little 

ashamed  of  herself,  and  young  A 

much  amused,  as  was  natural.  Then 
began  a  comical  scene.  I  set  their 
enormities  before  them,  as  was  pro- 
per ;  and  Arabella,  poor  old  soul ! 
with  all  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
began  to  justify  herself.  She  de- 
clared she  had  seen  everything  all 
along  the  way;  she  protested  she 
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could  not  tell  what  I  meant.  She 
went  into  an  elderly  nutter  and 
palpitation,  and  appealed  to  young 

A whether  she  had  been  doing 

anything  wrong.  Actually  the  dear 
old  creature  believed  she  had  been 
flirting,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say  for  herself.  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing more  absurd  1  If  I  had  been 
silent  all  day  long,  I  assure  you  I 
had  the  laugh  on  my  side  now.  And 
so  ended  the  day  we  spent  in  dog- 
carts, driving  through  the  rain  from 
Loch  Awe  to  Loch  Tay.  I  am 
merciful.  I  let  Arabella  off,  I  said 
no  more  about  it ;  but  I  must  say 
it  was  not  for  nothing  that  I  spent 
that  day  in  silence  with  my  umbrella 
up,  seeing  more  hills  and  mists  than 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  put  out 
of  the  way  by  my  companions,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  me  the  best 
seat,  upon  the  driving-box. 


THIRD   DAY. — BY   REGINALD   A 


ESQ. 


After  the  narratives  of  my  fair 
friends,  I  need  not  enter  into  any 
explanation  of  the  little  difficulties 
and  hitches  of  the  journey.  The 
good  old  ladies  enjoyed  it,  I  don't 
doubt,  in  spite  of  all,  and  were 
as  good  friends  as  ever,  like  a  pair 
of  old  doves,  the  next  morning, 
when  the  missing  sun  presented 
himself,  and  we  were  at  length  able 
to  set  out  with  comfort  on  foot  to 
see  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Tay- 
mouth.  I  got  along  with  them  fa- 
mously, I  am  glad  to  say,  and  was 
able,  with  a  little  trouble,  to  make 
myself  agreeable  in  a  way  flattering 
to  a  fellow's  self-regard  who  has 
had  his  disappointments  in  the  ser- 
vice of  woman,  like  most  other  peo- 
ple. The  greatest  bore  in  it  all  was 
when  one  happened  to  meet  an  ac- 
quaintance, and  was  led  to  mention, 
in  a  cursory  way,  that  one  was  in 
charge  of  a  party  of  ladies,  never 
thinking  that  the  venerable  com- 
panions of  one's  voyage  were  about 
to  sally  forth,  and  dissipate  at  a 
blow  that  agreeable  illusion.  But 
indeed  a  man  must  be  more  hard- 
hearted than  I  can  boast  of  being, 


who  would  grudge  the  trouble  which 
gave  those  good  creatures  their  in- 
nocent holiday.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  I  should  be  very  ready  to  un- 
dertake it  again ;  but  I  don't  regret 
the  three  days. 

And  what  a  famous  place  Tay- 
mouth  is,  when  one  gets  a  little 
sunshine  to  see  it  by !  A  beautiful 
loch  in  front,  quite  by  itself,  and 
unlike  all  the  other  lochs  ;  famous 
wood,  unlimited  shooting,  and  a 
princely  size  and  style  of  place  al- 
together. I  should  not  mind  going 
down  there  on  the  12th,  or  any 
period  presently  thereafter,  at  the 
chieftain's  pleasure — nor,  indeed, 
of  bestowing  my  leisure  upon  him, 
whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  honour 
me  with  an  invitation.  I  don't 
know  a  better  specimen  of  com- 
posed and  sober  grandeur;  and  with 
all  those  beautiful  glades  and  trees 
about — the  trout  in  the  Tay -and 
the  deer  on  the  hill — a  man  might 
manage  to  be  a  Marquess  without 
feeling  inevitably  doomed  to  bore 
himself  to  death.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  I  don't  prefer  the 
Duke  of  Atholl's  quiet  cottage  es- 
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tablishment  at  Dunkeld,  where  that 
same  Tay  makes  nature  beautiful. 
The  drive  down  the  valley  (accom- 
plished, not  in  a  dog-cart,  but  with 
dignity  in  a  carriage,  where  we 
were  all  inside,  and  I — my  modesty 
will  scarcely  permit  me  to  write  the 
words — was  able  to  divide  my  at- 
tentions equally)  was  calm,  but 
agreeable.  Neither  the  society  nor 
the  scenery  were  exciting ;  and  the 
exceptional  character  of  yesterday's 
proceedings  in  the  rain  having  sub- 
sided into  common  comfort,  no  in- 
cident occurred  worth  mentioning. 
The  feature  of  Dunkeld,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  the  river ;  and  no- 
body can  possibly  expect  me  to  de- 
scribe that  well-known  scene.  Ara- 
bella might,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  to  edification.  The  day 
was  calm,  and,  as  I  have  said,  not 
exciting  in  its  enjoyment,  and  the 
evening  was  amicably  spent  in  la- 
mentations over-  our  approaching 
separation,  and  settling  of  the  route 
by  which  the  fair  travellers  were  to 
proceed  when  I  left  them  the  next 
morning — a  matter  not  concluded 
without  trouble.  The  tendency 
women  have  to  go  back  upon  their 
decisions,  and  reconsider  the  whole 
matter,  is  remarkable.  I  wonder  if 
they  carry  it  equally  into  all  the 
arrangements  of  life. 

Next  morning  I  took  my  fair 
friends  into  Perth,  and  placed  them 
in  the  railway  carriage  which  was 
to  convey  them  back  into  the  bo- 
soms of  their  families.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  trembling 
lip,  the  suppressed  sigh,  the  falter- 
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irjg  and  too  -  feeling  acknowledg- 
ments with  which  this  parting  was 
accomplished.  When  the  inexor- 
able train  plunged  out  of  sight,  one 
of  the  kind  creatures  was  bending 
forward,  her  eager  lips  moving  with 
some  last  words;  but  my  melan- 
choly fate  prevented  me  hearing  that 
affecting  message.  With  their  heads 
full  of  lochs  and  mountains,  mists 
and  torrents,  and  with,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  an  amount  of  gratitude  highly 
gratifying  to  receive,  but  which  I 
do  not  feel  myself  to  have  deserved  in 
its  full  extent,  my  fair  companions 
disappeared  out  of  these  latitudes ; 
and  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing. 

At  this  moment  I  sit  in  a  very 
different  scene,  at  a  sunny  window, 
overlooking,  through  half-cut  open- 
ings in  the  trees,  a  distant  scene  of 
sea  and  city,  too  charming  to  be  in- 
dicated more  plainly — but  at  a  near- 
er point  of  vision,  overlooking  the 
lawn  from  which  the  battered  but 
bland  face  of  that  new  denizen  of 
polite  society  known  as  "  Aunt 
Sally"  beams  upward  benignant 
upon  my  thoughtful  gaze.  Last 
night  a  little  group  of  figures  gath- 
ered round  that  venerable  vision. 
Ah  me  !  can  you  imagine  any  re- 
gion in  the  world  to  which  one 
would  not  wander  joyfully  in  such 
company  ?  The  hand  that  poises 
that  skilful  missile,  dispenses  fate 
and  fortune.  Miss  Arabella  was  a 
judge  more  lenient.  I  was  some- 
body while  I  was  the  champion  and 
guard  of  the  dear  old  ladies.  A 
creature  of  eighteen  is  competent 
to  put  her  yoke  upon  me  now.* 


*  I  add  a  note.  I  recall  the  concluding  word  of  the  penultimate  paragraph  above, 
A  week  has  come  and  gone  since  I  bade  farewell  to  the  companions  of  these  three 
days.  Ever  after — day  "by  day — even  amid  the  excitement  of  Aunt  Sally  and 
Louisa's  smiles,  their  memory  has  come  back  to  me  with  a  gratefulness  of  tenderly 
lingering  fancy  that  does  not  diminish,  but  is  increasing  stilL  I  bless  the  day  I 
started  on  our  tour.  I  bless  the  day  of  the  dog-carts.  Blessed  among  all  days  be 
the  day  spent  between  Taymouth  and  Dunkeld.  Instead  of  going,  like  Christian,  on 
my  way  ''rejoicing,"  as  rashly  stated  above,  I  recall  the  souvenir  of  Lord  Ullin, 
which  our  first  day's  voyage  brought  to  Inind,  and  say,  that  on  the  last  of  that 
eventful  pilgrimage  I  was,  like  him,  "  left  lamenting."  No  more. 
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SCOTLAND  AND  HER  ACCUSERS. 


SCOTLAND  is  once  more  upon  her 
trial.  The  poor  old  country  bears 
a  certain  conjugal  relationship  to 
her  richer  neighbour,  which  is  fruit- 
ful of  criticism.  The  amiable  com- 
ments with  which  a  man's  family 
and  relatives  are  apt  to  receive  his 
wife,  and  accompany  at  intervals  her 
course  through  life,  convey  a  lively 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
smaller  and  poorer  country,  received 
into  reluctant  equality  with  the 
larger,  is  assailed  at  the  various 
periods  of  their  joint  career.  Not 
that  the  husband  regrets  his  mar- 
riage, or  that  any  reference  to  Sir 
Cresswell  Cresswell  looms  darkly  on 
their  future  fate,  but  only  that 
there  is  a  certain  relish  in  reporting 
the  follies  of  all  the  poor  lady's 
sisters  and  brethren,  and  that  her 
own  foibles  show  salient  upon  the 
calm  background  of  domestic  life. 
Such  has  been  the  luck  of  our 
ancient  kingdom.  Wedded,  not 
without  boastfulness  like  many  a 
bride,  she  has  had  her  struggles  in 
the  new  family  relationship,  which 
has  bound  the  hands  but  not  the 
tongues  of  the  two  spouses.  The 
best  of  married  people  are  not 
without  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
the  possession  of  a  ready  taunt, 
which  may  either  aggravate  or  sub- 
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due  on  occasion  the  other  side  of 
the  house  ;  and  perhaps,  while  the 
present  world  lasts,  this  condition  of 
matrimony  will  last  along  with  the 
institution.  In  the  happy  espousals 
of  the  United  Kingdom  this  amiable 
human  element  never  was  want- 
ing ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  it 
takes  special  force.  One  of  these 
crises  has  just  occurred,  and  the 
culprit  stands  once  more  at  the  bar. 
Her  assailants  are  threefold  at  least ; 
and  what  with  the  sneers  of  a  skir- 
mishing band  of  general  literature, 
the  grave  direct  assault  of  the 
Historic  Muse  in  its  most  serious 
development,  and  the  insane  de- 
fence which  aids  their  efforts,  our 
respected  and  venerable  parent, 
suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill  in 
her  respectable  and  busy  career, 
and  amazed  at  the  face  of  battle 
which  she  has  done  nothing  to  pro- 
voke, is  in  a  position  to  call  forth 
the  sympathies  of  all  her  friends 
and  lovers.  At  the  present  moment, 
when  her  mind  is  much  more  oc- 
cupied with  Highland  expeditions 
and  country  rambles  than  with 
subjects  less  agreeable — when,  be- 
fore the  trees  have  browned,  with  no 
direful  bondage  of  the  season  upon 
her  freeborn  limbs,  her  thoughts 
are  bent  upon  the  gleaming  lochs 
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indented  in  her  coasts,  and  the  sha- 
dowy hills  which  overlook  them — 
it  is  hard  to  be  called  upon  to  stand 
and  clear  her  reputation  before  she 
takes  her  year's  holiday.    However, 
matters  have  come  to  a  crisis.    Not 
for  the  first  nor  the  last  time,  nor 
by  reason  of  any  special  misdeed  of 
the  moment,  is  this  sudden  assault 
brought  about.     Nor  does  it  pro- 
duce  any  tragical    results    in   the 
mind  of  the  startled  heroine  of  the 
oc'casion.     She  is  amazed,  but  not 
overcome,  by  the  unexpected  tem- 
pest.    Thanking  heaven  that  there 
are    few    countries    in    the   world 
which  require  to  form   their  esti- 
mate of  the  Scottish  character  at 
second  hand  either  from  a  Buckle  or 
a  Blackie,  Scotland  is  able  to  bear 
the  storm  with  very  philosophical 
composure.    It  is  old  ground,  often 
gone  over — often,  doubtless,  to  be 
.gone  over  again  ;  for  the  estimate 
formed  by  one  nation  of  another  is 
something  utterly  beyond   reason, 
and  impervious  to  argument ;  with 
which   comfortable    conviction  let 
us  see  what  her  critics  have  to  say 
against  Scotland,  and  whether  that 
poor  old  lady  can  find  anything  to 
say  for  herself. 

Three  pictures  side  by  side  present 
themselves  before  us,  each  claiming 
to  be  an  authentic  portrait  of  the 
face  which  we  know  so  well.  The 
first  is  drawn  in  light  and  sketchy 
outlines,  with  features  caricatured, 
indeed,  but  recognisable.  Here  it 
is  an  eager,  alert,  and  energetic 
figure,  which  looms  red  and  strong 
through  the  traditionary  mists ;  a 
figure  rich  in  traditionary  features, 
high  cheek  -  boned,  red  -  haired  — 
covetous  but  enterprising,  prompt, 
shrewd,  selfish,  clear-sighted,  fortu- 
nate— always  on  the  outlook  for 
opportunities  of  personal  advan- 
tage, generally  most  successful  in 
seizing  them  —  unscrupulous,  but 
not  unkind,  ready  to  lend  a 'hand 
to  another  Scot,  or  even,  no  Scot 
being  in  the  way,  to  any  fit  fol- 
lower— always  steady,  cool,  perti- 
nacious ;  a  figure  so  distinct  and 
well  defined  that  it  does  credit  to 
the  popular  imagination.  Emotions 


are  few  in  this  development  of  char- 
acter, and  graces  do  not  exist.  It 
has  no  enthusiasm,  no  humour,  in 
its  composition.  In  face  of  a  joke 
it  stares  blankly,  but  in  sight  of  an 
investment  or  a  promising  occupa- 
tion becomes  immediately  acute. 
It  goes  out  upon  the  world  raw- 
boned  (whatever  that  may  be)  and 
hungry,  and  returns,  weighted  with 
money,  or  covered  with  decorations, 
amid  sneers  and  plaudits.  Such  is 
the  Scotch  character,  as  renowned 
in  contemporary  journals  and  perio- 
dical literature.  Of  this  native  stuff, 
all  unadorned  and  unsusceptible  of 
adornment,  Generals  and  Chancel- 
lors are  made.  And  when  they  die, 
it  is  recorded  of  them  how,  being 
Scotch,  they  had  but  to  set  out  to 
conquer  Fortune,  when  fortune  flew 
into  their  arms. 

The  next  portrait  is  very  differ- 
ent. The  air  trembles  with  sighs 
more  vulgar  but  scarce  less  dreadful 
than  those  of  the  Inferno.  The 
heavens  are  dark  above,  and  the 
earth  is  desolate  below.  Through  the 
murky  atmosphere  appears  a  fran- 
tic figure  in  a  pulpit,  uttering  wild 
denunciations ;  underneath,  a  cowed 
and  wretched  assemblage  sits  groan- 
ing. A  melancholy  ascetic  sits  in 
grim  self-inquisition  in  the  front 
of  the  picture,  frowning  at  earth 
and  heaven  ;  for  him  no  sun  lights 
the  world,  no  music  breathes,  no 
beauty  exists.  Neither  love  nor 
human  kindness  can  find  entrance 
into  his  sullen  soul ;  enterprise, 
activity,  and  thought  are  as  foreign 
to  him  as  love  and  charity.  Too 
timorous  to  move  a  step  out  of  that 
horrific  gloom,  he  sits  amusing  him- 
self with  hideous  speculations  upon 
the  future  damnation  of  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  if  a  gleam  of  ghastly 
comfort  ever  enters  his  heart,  it  is 
contained  in  a  reflection  of  that 
thanksgiving  of  the  Pharisee,  that 
he  is  not  as  other  men.  Black 
against  the  pale  unwholesome  sky 
he  rises  grimly,  an  apparition  won- 
derful to  behold.  This  is  the  Scot- 
land which,  with  much  elaboration, 
Mr  Buckle,  who  professes  to  be  at 
once  the  most  unimpassioned  and 
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profound   of  historians,    has 
communicated  to  the  world. 

And  beside  this  extraordinary 
presentment  rises  another  scarcely 
less  extraordinary.  The  scene  again 
is  changed.  On  the  top  of  the 
softest  wooded  height,  fair,  rich, 
and  serene,  a  shrill  outcry  and  Babel 
of  tongues  startles  the  tender  mists. 
There,  all  shrill  and  furious,  stands 
a  rampant  nationality,  grinning  de- 
sperate in  hot  spite  and  malice 
against  her  wedded  partner — living 
on  the  recollection  of  certain  pas- 
sages of  arms  between  them  six  or 
seven  centuries  ago,  and,  with  all 
the  wild  tricks  of  a  mountebank, 
made  doubly  absurd  by  the  fact 
that  mountebankism  is  exotic  to 
the  soil  and  never  looks  natural, 
thrusting  her  infuriate  fist  into  the 
calm,  puzzled  face  of  the  companion 
of  her  days.  This  is  Professor 
Blackie's  idea  upon  the  subject. 
The  three  pictures  range  together 
all  strange  and  unlike,  with  nothing 
common  to  them  but  their  name. 
The  Scotch  are  a  nation  of  adven- 
turers, bound  upon  getting  all  the 
good  things  that  come  within  their 
reach,  and  not  at  all  over-scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  they  must 
obtain  them.  The  Scotch  are  a 
nation  of  the  sourest  ascetics — 
ascetics  of  an  asceticism  unsoftened 
even  by  those  gleams  of  light  which 
made  monks  and  convents  tolerable; 
mean,  vulgar,  and  sullen  in  their 
self -mortification.  The  Scotch  are  a 
nation  of  furious  patriots,  defying  all 
the  world,  and  especially  England,  to 
prove  them  anything  but  perfection. 
You  can  take  your  choice,  for  the 
field  is  all  before  you.  Scotland 
has  lived  as  long  a  lifetime  as  most 
nations,  and  done  such  work  as  she 
had  to  do  with  tolerable  effective- 
ness. What  she  has  done  is  written 
in  various  histories ;  what  she  is, 
does  not  appear  very  hard  to  come 
at,  seeing  the  doors  of  her  house 
are  open,  and  travellers  come  and 
go  without  let  or  hindrance  ;  yet 
some  certain  inherent  mystery  must 
surely  exist  in  the  country  of  which 
so  many  conflicting  representations 
are  given  to  the  world. 


We  will  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  of  these  pictures. 
It  is  two  or  three  centuries  old  at 
least,  a  consistent  imagination  :  let 
us  be  thankful  that  the  ancient  luck 
of  the  Scot  is  unabated.  If  he  is 
still  as  red-haired,  as  high-cheeked, 
and  as  raw-boned  as  ever,  it  is 
creditable  to  the  stamina  of  the 
original  race  which  produced  him ; 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  complain 
of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  enterprises  of  our  brethren. 
With  modesty  we  acknowledge  that 
we  have  made  ourselves  a  little  re- 
markable over  the  face  of  the  world 
• — that  for  "  gardeners  and  mini- 
sters, and  a'  kind  o'  head-work, 
they  maun  come  to  huz,"  as  a  Scotch 
gardener  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  the  Scotch  rector  of  his  parish — 
and  that,  whether  mounted  upon 
other  people's  shoulders  or  by  means 
of  their  own  personal  stature,  not  a 
few  Scotch  heads  rise  over  the 
crowd  in  every  direction.  With 
equanimity  we  accept  the  laudatory 
spitefulness  of  other  people's  re- 
marks on  this  national  peculiarity. 
Let  them  laugh  who  win.  If  Scotch 
failures  were  uppermost  instead  of 
Scotch  successes,  it  might  not  be  so 
easy  to  show  a  Christian  spirit. 

But  Mr  Buckle's  theory  demands 
a  very  different  treatment.  At  the 
outset,  however,  let  us  discriminate 
between  the  object  and  the  scene  of 
the  attack.  Much  virtuous  indig- 
nation, it  appears  to  us,  has  been 
wasted  by  imagining  the  assault  of 
the  historian  of  Civilisation  to  be 
directed  against  Scotland  in  her 
own  venerable  person.  The  real 
state  of  the  case  is  not  so.  Mr 
Buckle  is  much  too  profound  and 
abstract  a  thinker  to  care  two  straws 
about  Scotland.  A  country  is  to 
him  a  certain  stretch  of  territory 
with  such  and  such  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  formation  and  climate.  His 
science  does  not  concern  itself  with 
men  or  their  individualities.  Whe- 
ther the  puppets  on  that  stage  are 
Scots  or  Turks  is  a  matter  of  total 
indifference  to  the  philosopher  who 
sweeps  off  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  the  puny  creatures  before 
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the  iron  hammer  of  his  inexorable 
machine  can  have  its  sweep  or  strike 
its  blow.  Laws  and  influences,  not 
men  or  manners,  are  the  material 
in  which  he  works.  The  scope  of 
his  labours  is  grand,  but  inhuman. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  reaction  against  the 
late  tendencies  of  history  to  con- 
centrate itself  upon  picturesque  oc- 
currences and  individual  character, 
which  presents  before  us  this  dumb, 
blindfolded,  austere  development  of 
the  Historic  Muse.  The  guide  of  Mr 
Buckle's  researches  stalks  through 
the  insignificant  world  which  scarce- 
ly seems  big  enough  to  contain  her 
full  stature,  sweeping  off  races  of 
men  with  her  skirts  as  she  passes — 
a  blank  inexorable  figure,  moving 
her  blind  hands  among  chords  of 
stern  necessity,  incapable  of  human 
smiles  or  tears.  To  suppose  her 
able  to  comprehend  those  infinite 
spiritual  things  which  go  on  upon 
the  human  soil,  would  be  im- 
pertinence to  her  pretensions.  She 
knows  how  to-day  originates  to- 
morrow, and  how  embryo  centuries 
swell  in  the  bosom  of  the  present 
time.  She  knows  the  echo  of  those 
sequences  inexorable  as  Time,  and 
which  ring  forth  hollow  through 
an  uninhabited  firmament  the  ex- 
periences of  universal  life,  but  has 
neither  ear  to  hear,  nor  eye  to  note 
the  ineffable  individualities  in  which 
God  and  His  creatures  meet.  To 
suppose  this  marble-faced  Juno  to 
flush  with  the  warmth  of  personal 
or  national  antagonism,  is  prepos- 
terous. She  has  no  likings  or  en- 
mities. Only  principles  or  things 
can  she  strike  with  her  blind  mace, 
and  not  either  nations  or  men. 

Accordingly  it  will  be  evident  to 
any  one — even  to  any  Scotchman — 
who  calmly  reads  Mr  Buckle's  second 
volume,  that  with  Scotland  the  his- 
torian has  no  real  quarrel.  It  is  a 
certain  visible  presence  in  Scotland 
which  fires  with  abstract  vengeance 
his  impersonal  intellect.  This  he 
calls  Superstition.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  word  means  more,  in 
Mr  Buckle's  acceptation  of  it,  than 
the  sense  it  conveys  to  the  common 
mind.  "With  some  people  it  means 


a  belief  in  ghosts  and  witchcraft 
—  a  perennial  belief  largely  reap- 
pearing at  the  present  day — in 
omens  and  supernatural  portents. 
Superstition  to  one  set  of  minds 
appears  in  the  endless  ceremonials 
of  a  mass,  and  to  another  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  Protestant  Sunday. 
Mesmerism  is  a  superstition  — 
spirit-rappings  are  superstition  ;  it 
is  superstition  which  makes  the 
child  fear  the  darkness,  and  the 
man  tremble  at  sights  and  sounds 
for  which  his  reason  cannot  ac- 
count. Mr  Buckle's  meaning  of 
the  word  is  more  comprehensive. 
His  superstition  is  an  organised 
system  curiously  wrought  into  form 
by  skilful  disciplinarian  tricks  for 
the  preservation  of  order,  by  heavy 
penalties  upon  immorality,  by  ap- 
peals to  God,  and  proclamations  of 
His  greatness — a  system  managed 
by  a  singular  body  of  men,  who, 
though  varied  in  every  circumstance 
of  life,  yet  retain,  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  a  certain  inhuman  character 
always  recognisable,  and  a  tenacity 
of  purpose,  seldom,  alas !  to  be  found 
among  ordinary  men.  This  super- 
stition leads  men  to  make  outcries 
of  supplication  to  God  when  trouble 
overtakes  them ;  it  teaches  them  to 
consider  the  world  and  all  its  move- 
ments as  in  the  hand  of  a  great 
unseen  supernatural  Agent,  whose 
will  is  everywhere  paramount — it 
directs  their  thoughts  to  an  ideal 
conception  of  life,  in  which  every- 
thing is  subsidiary  to  this  great 
overruling  will.  Such  is  the  Super- 
stition which  Mr  Buckle  marks  out 
as  the  aim  of  his  arrows.  Other 
people  might  be  disposed  to  call  it 
the  Christian  religion ;  but  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known, 
this,  and  not  Scotland,  is  the  object 
of  our  historian's  wrath. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  unpleasant 
argument  by  which  to  vindicate  even 
one's  country  and  race.  To  accuse 
a  man  of  being  an  enemy  to  reli- 
gion is  doubtless  to  prejudge  his 
cause  in  some  degree  with  those 
whose  minds  are  much  under  the 
influence  of  that  superstition,  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  a  weapon  too 
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serious  for  common  use. 
theless  Mr  Buckle  has  left  us  no 
resource.  He  has  not  spared  in 
the  expression  of  his  own  senti- 
ments, nor  has  he  abstained  from 
pointing  these  sentiments  by  say- 
ings which,  in  a  less  exalted  and 
abstract  thinker,  would  be  spiteful 
and  undignified.  He  has,  at  the 
same  time,  foreseen  that  such  a  re- 
proach might  be  addressed  to  him, 
and  has  already  taken  advantage  of 
it  in  a  fine  piece  of  pathos,  and 
sad  martyr -declaration  of  all  he 
foregoes  and  denies  himself  in  his 
grand  historical  investigations.  Let 
us  not  attempt  to  detract  from  the 
interesting  attitude  in  which,  amid 
all  the  abstractions  of  his  work,  the 
curtain,  suddenly  opening,  discloses 
the  man  Buckle,  melancholy  yet 
resigned,  sacrificing  himself  will- 
ingly, yet  not  without  a  due  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  immolation, 
upon  the  altar  of  historic  science. 
Pity  that  the  sacrifice  so  magnani- 
mously offered  should  wait  there 
unconsumed  for  want  of  some 
friendly  hand  to  light  the  pile  ! 

We  will,  however,  content  our- 
selves with  demonstrating  the  real 
antagonist,  against  whom,  with 
many  feints  at  Scotland,  Mr  Buckle 
puts  himself  in  battle  array.  To 
defend  the  Christian  religion  as 
established  either  in  Scotland  or 
any  other  country  is  much  too  vast 
a  matter  for  these  pages,  and  one 
for  which  we  feel  no  immediate 
vocation  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  fact  most  evident,  and  doubtless 
one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  her 
superstition,  that  Scotland  will  not 
object  to  be  put  on  trial  for  her 
Christianity,  nor  to  be  found  guilty 
of  much  religiousness ;  and  by  her 
faith,  whatever  men  may  please  to 
call  it,  will  be  content  to  stand  or 
fall. 


Scotland  and  far  Accusers. 

Never- 
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"  Of  all  Protestant  countries,"   says 
Mr  Buckle,   "Scotland  is  certainly  the 

8 

1 


one  where  the  course  of  affairs  has  for 
the  longest  period  been  most  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  superstition.  .  .  . 
If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  what  I 
have  elsewhere  stated,  he  will  remember 
that  the  two  principal  sources  of  super- 


stition  are  ignorance  and  danger — igno- 
rance keeping  men  unacquainted  with 
natural  causes,  and  danger  making  them 
recur  to  supernatural  ones ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  feeling  of  veneration,  which, 
under  one  of  its  aspects,  takes  the  form 
of  superstition,  is  a  product  of  wonder 
and  fear ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  wonder  is 
connected  with  ignorance,  and  that  fear 
is  connected  with  danger.  Hence  it  is 
that  whatever  in  any  country  increases 
the  amount  of  amazement,  or  whatever 
in  any  country  increases  the  total  amount 
of  peril,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  increase 
the  total  amount  of  superstition,  and 
therefore  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood.  By  applying  these  principles 
to  Scotland  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
several  facts  in  the  history  of  that  coun- 
try. In  the  first  place,  the  features  of 
its  scenery  offer  a  marked  contrast  to 
those  of  England,  and  are  much  more 
likely,  among  an  ignorant  people,  to  sug- 
gest effective  and  permanent  supersti- 
tions. .  .  .  Similar  results  were  pro- 
duced by  the  incessant  and  sanguinary 
wars  to  which  Scotland  was  exposed.  .  .  . 
Whatever  religion  may  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant, the  influence  of  its  ministers  is 
invariably  strengthened  by  a  long  and 
dangerous  war,  the  uncertainties  of 
which  perplex  the  minds  of  men,  and 
induce  them,  when  natural  resources  are 
failing,  to  call  on  the  supernatural  for 
help.  On  such  occasions  the  clergy  rise 
in  importance,  the  churches  are  more 
than  usually  filled,  and  the  priest, 
putting  himself  forward  as  the  exponent 
of  the  wishes  of  God,  assumes  the  lan- 
guage of  authority,  and  either  comforts 
the  people  under  their  losses  in  a  right- 
eous cause,  or  else  explains  to  them  that 
these  losses  are  sent  as  a  visitation  for 
their  sins,  and  as  a  warning  that  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  to 
their  religious  duties ;  in  other  wrords, 
that  they  have  neglected  rites  and  cere- 
monies, in  the  performance  of  which  the 
priest  himself  has  a  personal  interest. " 

From  this  foundation  Mr  Buckle 
goes  on  to  show  how  Scotland  as  a 
nation  has  been  formed  almost  en- 
tirely by  priestly  influence.  The 
first  step  in  the  progress  is  the 
deadly  war  entered  into  between 
the  nobles  and  the  Church,  which 
produced  the  Keformation.  Here 
the  canvass  is  filled  with  the  com- 
batants alone.  If  the  people  exist 
at  all,  they  exist  only  in  the  shape 
of  a  gaping  group  in  the  corner 
of  the  picture,  utterly  uninstructed, 
and  indifferent  to  the  conflict.  "  The 
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Protestant  movement,  which  in 
other  countries  was  democratic, 
was  in  Scotland  aristocratic,"  we 
are  informed  j  and  consequently, 
"  the  Reformation,  not  being  the 
work  of  the  people,  has  never  pro- 
duced the  effects  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  it,  and  which 
it  did  produce  in  England."  But 
curious  phenomena  did  result  from 
that  singular  struggle.  After  a 
deadly  and  desperate  conflict  the 
clergy  succumbed  to  the  rude  per- 
suasion of  the  Mortons  and  Lind- 
says. The  nobles  "in  1560  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Church,  and 
destroyed  almost  at  a  blow  the 
whole  of  the  Scotch  hierarchy." 
"  Great  things  were  augured  from 
its  fall,"  Mr  Buckle  informs  us — 
but  vain  was  the  augury.  The 
nobles,  enlightened  beyond  their 
age,  believed  that  the  defunct  in- 
stitution could  be  dispensed  with, 
according  to  our  historian.  But 
they  deceived  themselves.  "  They 
did  not  see  that,  in  the  state  of 
society  in  which  they  lived,  super- 
stition was  inevitable,  and  that 
therefore  the  spiritual  classes, 
though  depressed  for  a  moment, 
were  sure  speedily  to  rise  again. 
The  nobles  had  overturned  the 
Church;  but  the  principles  on  which 
Church  authority  is  based  remained 
intact.  All  that  was  done  was  to 
change  the  name  and  the  form.  A 
new  hierarchy  was  quickly  organ- 
ised, which  succeeded  the  old  one 
in  the  affections  of  the  people." 
This  new  hierarchy  was  the  half- 
instructed,  unordained,  hastily-as- 
sembled men,  who  became  the 
ministers  of  the  new  development 
of  superstition.  No  sacred  succes- 
sion made  them  members  of  a 
sacerdotal  caste  ;  no  magical  chrism 
anointed  them  into  a  race  differing 
from  their  fellows.  They  were 
ordinary  members  of  society,  and 
not  separated  celibates ;  and  loudly 
proclaimed  themselves  preachers, 
and  not  priests.  All  this  makes  no 
difference  to  the  historian,  who  sees 
deeper  than  we  do.  He  does  not 
pause  to  tell  us  whether  the  substi- 
tution of  one  Church  for  another 


was  a  matter  inevitable  to  that  state 
of  society  alone,  nor  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  Church  could  be  more 
satisfactorily  overthrown  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  men  could  not  exist 
without  some  form  of  superstition 
in  the  sixteenth.  But  this  new  de- 
velopment of  "  the  spiritual  classes" 
brings  to  light  another  new  develop- 
ment still  more  notable.  The  con- 
flict hitherto  had  been  between  the 
clergy  and  the  king  against  the 
nobles.  Now,  the  king  had  changed 
into  the  deadliest  enemy  of  that 
new,  ever -pugnacious,  undaunted 
sacerdotal  caste  ;  and  in  a  moment 
the  scene  opens  up,  and  the  newly- 
constituted  priesthood  shows  itself 
in  battle  array  at  the  head  of  a  new 
entity  called  the  people,  which  some- 
how seems  to  have  come  into  ex- 
istence in  a  fortuitous  and  unex- 
pected manner  between  hands. 
And  a  wider  drama  opens  to  the 
historic  eye  —  wide  in  its  results, 
but  profoundly  paltry  and  mean  in 
its  beginning.  At  that  notable 
and  troublous  point  in  the  history 
of  Scotland,  the  nobles,  having  the 
power  in  their  hands,  decreed  that 
the  Reformed  clergy  should  only  re- 
ceive one-sixth  of  tJie  property  of  tJie 
Church.  It  is  possible  that  the 
common  reader  may  not  see  the 
mighty  issues  involved  in  this 
simple  and  easily -comprehended 
fact.  In  this  germ  lay  all  the 
liberties  of  Scotland,  and  much  of 
the  grandeur  of  England.  Univer- 
sal revolution,  change  of  dynasty, 
general  substitution  of  new  things 
for  old  throughout  this  island,  were 
involved  in  that  nucleus  of  sordid 
reality.  So  easy  is  it  to  come  to 
the  origin  of  the  grandest  results, 
when  a  searching  philosophic  eye 
like  that  of  Mr  Buckle  follows  home 
the  bewildering  clue. 

Hence  all  the  convulsions  that 
followed  —  the  tenacious  force  of 
Scotch  resistance,  and  tragical  re- 
solute defence  of  liberty,  beneficial 
as  it  was  hereafter,  originated  in  the 
fury  of  priests  deprived  of  their  pay. 
It  is  a  fit  beginning  of  the  drama. 
As  it  goes  on,  the  historian  is  ob- 
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liged  to  make  strange  confessions. 
He  admits  that  the  people  which  a 
few  years  before  was  passive  or  non- 
existent, was  now  a  people  so  sound 
and  strong  at  heart  that  "a  bad 
government,  bad  laws,  or  laws  badly 
administered,"  could  "  produce  no 
permanent  mischief  "  to  it.  All  the 
powers  of  a  nobility  enlightened 
enough  to  see  no  necessity  for  a  re- 
ligious superstition,  all  the  strength 
of  king  and  government,  "  could 
only  harm,  but  never  ruin/'  a  nation 
which  was,  notwithstanding,  in- 
spired and  led  on  and  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  a  parcel  of  priests  ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  universal 
failure  of  their  stipends  !  How  that 
anomaly  came  about,  Mr  Buckle  does 
not  pause  to  explain ;  the  fact  was 
simply  so.  Inspired  with  this  noble 
principle,  the  clergy  incited  the 
crowd,  and  the  crowd,  in  grim  unani- 
mity, went  after  the  clergy,  through 
unspeakable  trials  of  constancy,  and 
"  a  tyranny  so  cruel  and  so  exhaust- 
ing that  it  would  have  broken  the 
energy  of  almost  any  other  nation." 
For  an  author  who  professes  to 
make  clear  the  principles  of  history 
and  show  its  secret  working,  this  is  a 
strange  dilemma  to  land  in.  Were 
the  Scotch  an  uninstructed,  miser- 
able race,  fighting  blindly  for  super- 
stition and  their  clergy's  pay  ?  but 
how,  then,  were  they  so  sound  at  the 
core,  and  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, that  "  their  liberties  were  in- 
destructible T  A  horde  of  half- 
savage  superstitious  peasants,  led 
on  by  an  infuriate  bigot  band, 
scarce  better  educated,  and  in  no 
respect  better  born  or  more  enlight- 
ened than  themselves,  never  before 
accomplished  such  a  warfare.  The 
secret  must  surely  lie  somewhat 
deeper  than  that  "  one-sixth  of  the 
Church's  revenues."  There  are 
some  facts  which  speak  a  silent  lan- 
guage above  the  reach  of  reason. 
Posterity  has  never  yet  been  found 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  allow 
that  the  men  who  wrought  out,  or 
who  preserved,  through  blood  and 
tears,  her  liberties  and  rights,  could 
be  in  reality  a  despicable  race,  with 
the  meanest  of  motives.  This  seems, 


however,  about  all  that  Mr  Buckle 
can  make,  with  the  height  of  philo- 
sophy, of  the  great  turning-point 
of  modern  fate.  "  General  causes" 
(namely,  the  fact  that  their  ministers 
proceeded  from  among  themselves, 
and  identified  their  cause  with  the 
popular  interest)  "made  the  people 
love  their  clergy,  and  made  the 
clergy  "  (i.e.,  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles  and  the  loss  of  five-sixths  of 
the  ancient  Church's  revenues)  "love 
liberty."  And  so  they  held  out  to- 
gether through  unexampled  trials, 
and,  through  the  depths  of  distress 
and  hardship,  won  their  aim.  For 
once  in  the  world  the  metaphorical 
thistle,  all  sour  and  rugged,  brought 
forth  grapes.  But  Mr  Buckle  some- 
how does  not  see  the  inconsistency 
between  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 

Such  are  the  facts  upon  which 
Mr  Buckle  forms  his  theory  of 
Scottish  character.  Given  an  un- 
educated, rude,  selfish,  and  arrogant 
priesthood,  who  have,  by  means  of 
sundry  good  services  rendered  in 
strange  contradiction  to  their  own 
character,  gained  unbounded  mas- 
tery over  the  people  j  and  a  people 
blindly  subservient,  and  bound  in  a 
kind  of  rude  idolatry  to  the  priests, 
— what,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
Bacon  and  the  inductive  philosophy^ 
is  like  to  be  the  issue  ?  This  is  the 
problem  which  Mr  Buckle  has  taken 
upon  him  to  solve.  It  is  a  question 
which  has  been  before  this  time  sub- 
mitted to  the  world — nay,  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  capa- 
city by  special  correspondents  and 
newspaper  manufacturers,  whose  in- 
vidious comparisons  between  the 
fields  of  Connaught  and  those  of  Ul- 
ster, between  Spain  and  Switzerland 
— nay,  even  between  Italy,  the  queen 
of  hearts,  and  this  same  poor  Scot- 
land, who  is  now  at  the  bar  on  her 
own  account — everybody  must  recol- 
lect. These  vulgar  observers  tell  us 
that  the  very  roads  and  hedgerows, 
the  cabins  and  pig-sties,  the  peasant's 
coat  and  daily  fare,  speak  out  the 
effects  of  supreme  priestdom  with- 
out a  shade  of  doubtfulness.  They 
find  it  written  in  picturesque,  deci- 
sive characters  over  the  entire  face 
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of  the  country  —  a  testimony  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  But  Mr  Buckle 
scorns  such  vulgar  data.  Instead 
of  seeking  his  evidence  in  the 
golden  Lothians,  headquarters  and 
stronghold  of  superstition  as  they 
are,  he  has  found  a  safer  and  less 
troublesome  field  of  observation  in 
the  British  Museum.  Happily  for 
him,  between  the  pauses  of  their 
warfare  in  the  seventeenth  century 
all  the  priests  of  Scotland  wrote 
sermons.  And  does  not  everybody 
know  that  in  the  sermons  of  a  coun- 
try that  country's  life  and  manners 
are  found  in  all  their  freshest  in- 
dividuality 1  Mr  Buckle  has  gone 
con  amore  into  this  fresh  and  original 
field.  His  proofs  are  overwhelming. 
Who  can  doubt  them]  The  very 
titles  of  the  books  out  of  which  he 
has  composed  his  chapter  on  the 
Scottish  Intellect  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  are  of  themselves  a 
monument  of  research  and  recondite 
learning.  It  is  true  he  has  just  told 
us  that  the  Scottish  intellect  —  the 
Scottish  heart — the  Scottish  thews 
and  sinews — were  fighting  for  bare 
life  during  that  century,  and  one 
might  humbly  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  boot  and  the  thumbikins 
were  not  unlikely  to  have  a  certain 
effect  upon  the  literature,  and  still 
more  upon  the  oratory  of  the  period. 
But  Mr  Buckle  skilfully  withdraws 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
these  cruel  facts  when  he  reaches 
this  point  of  his  subject.  He  adopts 
the  expedient  which  he  afterwards 
describes  as  used  by  Adam  Smith 
in  his  Philosophy.  As  that  great 
thinker  separated  the  motives  of 
humanity  into  the  two  opposite 
principles  of  sympathy  and  selfish- 
ness, and  treated  each  arbitrarily 
by  itself,  leaving  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  the  other  out  of  the 
question,  so  Mr  Buckle  has  skil- 
fully distinguished  between  the 
work  and  the  intellect  of  the  time 
whose  portrait  he  has  set  before  us 
with  so  much  pains.  There  is  no 
actual  want  of  honesty  in  the  divi- 
sion, yet  few  readers  will  go  through 
this  book  without  coming  to  the 
natural  conclusion  that  the  age 


of  sermons  and  dreadful  penalties 
herein  recorded,  came  after,  and 
was  the  product  of  the  age  of  cleri- 
cal fighting  and  persecution  which 
has  just  been  described.  But  when 
we  remember  that  the  extreme 
severity  of  social  rules,  or  rather 
of  rules  ecclesiastical,  into  the  de- 
tail of  which  Mr  Buckle  enters  so 
lovingly,  were  contemporary  with 
the  persecutions  under  which,  he 
himself  confesses,  the  energy  of  al- 
most any  other  nation  would  have 
succumbed,  a  different  light  dawns 
upon  the  subject.  A  man  who  is 
so  far  gone  in  superstition  as  to 
think  prayer  and  worship  necessary, 
yet  who  knows  he  is  liable  to  be 
shot  through  the  head  any  day,  as 
other  men  have  been,  for  the  sake 
of  his  "  religious  exercises,"  may  be 
forgiven  if  heaven  and  earth  look 
somewhat  gloomy  to  him  under 
such  a  state  of  affairs.  If  a  larger 
portion  of  the  Scotch  nation  than 
of  most  others  turned  their  troubled 
eyes  from  earth  to  heaven  under 
such  circumstances,  and  came  actu- 
ally to  believe,  as  we  all  say  we 
believe,  that  there  indeed  was  their 
resting-place,  and  that  the  inter- 
mediate pilgrimage  was  sore  and 
heavy,  even  Mr  Buckle,  one  might 
suppose,  could  pity  and  forgive  the 
natural  infatuation.  The  Scottish 
intellect  in  the  seventeenth  century 
had  work  to  do  other  than  litera- 
ture ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  man  who  professes  to  ap- 
prove and  admire  the  results  of 
that  work  takes  an  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  labourers,  all  wounded 
and  weary  in  the  midst  of  their 
toil,  when  he  takes  the  unpremedi- 
tated utterance  of  their  lips,  and 
sets  it  up  scornfully  before  calm 
eyes  in  disjunction  from  those 
agonies  which  might  dim  the  calm- 
est sight  with  tears.  Inflexible 
historic  science  may  have  no  human 
charity  for  the  priest  who  preaches 
at  hazard  of  his  life  ;  but  even  that 
superlative  critic  does  an  unfair 
and  dishonest  thing  when  it  ven- 
tures to  quote  such  preachings, 
apart  from  their  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  common  intel- 
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lectual  staple  of  a  historic  period. 
Those  stories  which  Mr  Buckle 
quotes  in  cold  blood  from  good  tra- 
ditionary Wodrow — stories  which, 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  have 
a  great  charm  for  our  own  super- 
stitious and  unenlightened  under- 
standing— display  the  most  natural 
tendencies  of  that  human  imagi- 
nation which  inevitably  (though  su- 
perstitiously)  claims  a  supernatural 
protection  for  persecuted  goodness 
and  heroism,  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion they  may  be  ;  and  if  filled  up 
with  all  the  dark  story  which  is 
suppressed  behind  them,  would  be- 
come as  touching  as  in  their  present 
connection  they  seem  preposterous. 
Such  is  art !  If  Mr  Buckle  had  not 
made  this  clever  separation,  how 
could  he  possibly  have  made  out 
his  theory  1  We  love  literature  too 
well  not  to  be  indulgent  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  craft.  Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  his 
Moral  Sentiments,  are  not  always 
read  together,  though  Mr  Buckle 
says  they  ought  to  be;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  interweave  again  those 
strands  which  our  historian  has 
untwisted  so  carefully,  and  to  make 
out  the  complete  picture  thus  split 
into  two.  The  condition  and  intel- 
lect of  a  century  are  partners  of  an 
indissoluble  union,  especially  wrhen 
the  course  of  the  period  in  question 
is  passed  in  trouble  and  commo- 
tion, with  confused  noises  and  gar- 
ments rolled  in  blood.  And  when 
it  is  remembered  that  herein  lies 
the  strength  of  Mr  Buckle's  argu- 
ment, the  artifice  is  doubly  dis- 
creditable to  a  workman  of  preten- 
sions so  high  and  aim  so  great. 

However,  it  is  not  Scotland  who 
is  the  culprit ;  that  unhappy  country 
is  only  the  victim  of  the  dread  spirit, 
Superstition  or  Theology,  or,  to  give 
it  its  common  name,  Christianity, 
under  whose  shadow  all  joys  wither. 
After  he  has  exhausted  himself  over 
the  sermons,  personal  anecdotes, 
and  session  records  of  the  "  persecu- 
tion," Mr  Buckle  thus  clearly  iden- 
tifies the  object  of  his  indignation  : 


But  though  philosophers  have  failed 


in  their  effort  to  lessen  the  pleasures 
of  mankind,  there  is  another  body  of 
men  who,  in  making  the  same  attempt, 
have  met  with  far  greater  success.  I 
mean,  of  course,  the  theologians  who, 
considered  as  a  class,  have,  in  every 
country  and  in  every  age,  deliberately 
opposed  themselves  to  gratifications 
which  are  essential  to  the  happiness 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
human  race.  Raising  up  a  God  of  their 
own  creation,  whom  they  hold  out  as  a 
lover  of  penance,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  mor- 
tification, they,  under  this  pretence,  for- 
bid enjoyments  which  are  not  only  inno- 
cent but  praiseworthy.  .  .  .  On  this, 
however,  I  need  not  dilate  ;  for  inas- 
much a&  men  are,  almost  every  year, 
and  certainly  every  generation,  becoming 
more  accustomed  to  close  and  accurate 
reasoning,  just  in  the  same  proportion 
is  the  conviction  spreading  that  theolo- 
gians proceed  from  arbitrary  assumptions 
for  which  they  have  no  proof,  except  by 
appealing  to  other  assumptions  equally 
arbitrary  and  equally  unproven.  Their 
whole  system  reposes  upon  fear,  and  upon 
fear  of  the  worst  kind ;  since,  according  to 
them,  the  great  Author  of  our  being  has 
used  His  omnipotence  in  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner as  to  endow  His  creatures  with 
tastes,  instincts,  and  desires  which  He 
not  only  forbids  them  to  gratify,  but 
which,  if  they  do  gratify,  will  bring  on 
themselves  eternal  punishment.  What 
the  theologians  are  to  the  closet,  that  are 
the  priests  to  the  pulpit.  The  theolo- 
gians work  upon  the  studious  who  read  ; 
the  clergy  act  upon  the  idle  who  listen. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  same  man 
often  performs  both  offices,  and  seeing, 
too,  that  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  each 
office 'are  the  same,  we  may,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  consider  the  two  classes  as 
identical ;  and,  putting  them  together 
and  treating  them  as  a  whole,  it  must 
be  admitted,  by  whoever  will  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  what  they  have 
actually  done,  that  they  have  been  not 
only  the  most  bitter  foes  of  human  hap- 
piness, but  the  most  successful  ones.  In 
their  high  and  palmy  days,  when  they 
reigned  supreme,  when  credulity  was  uni- 
versal and  doubt  unknown,  they  afflicted 
mankind  in  every  possible  way,  enjoin- 
ing fasts  and  penances  and  pilgrimages, 
teaching  their  simple  and  ignorant  vic- 
tims every  kind  of  austerity  ;  teaching 
them  to  flog  their  own  bodies,  to  tear 
their  own  flesh,  and  to  mortify  the  most 
natural  of  their  appetites.  .  .  .  Such 
ascetic  and  self- tormenting  observances 
are  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  theological 
spirit,  if  that  spirit  is  unchecked.  Now, 
and  owing  to  the  rapid  march  of  our 
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knowledge,  it  is  constantly  losing  ground, 
because  the  scientific  and  secular  spirit 
is  encroaching  on  its  domain.  Therefore 
in  our  time,  and  especially  in  our  coun- 
try, its  most  repulsive  features  are  dis- 
guised, and  it  is  forced  to  mask  its  native 
ugliness.  Among  our  clergy  a  habit  of 
grave  and  decent  compromise  has  taken 
the  place  of  that  bold  and  fiery  war 
which  their  predecessors  waged  against 
a  sensual  and  benighted  world.  Their 
threats  have  perceptibly  diminished. 
They  now  allow  us  a  little  pleasure,  a 
little  luxury,  a  little  happiness.  The 
language  of  power  has  departed  from 
them.  Here  and  there  we  find  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  spirit ;  but  this  is  only 
among  uneducated  men  addressing  an 
ignorant  audience.  The  superior  clergy 
who  have  a  character  to  lose  are  grown 
cautious.  .  .  .  Still,  though  much 
of  this  has  vanished,  enough  remains  to 
show  what  the  theological  spirit  is,  and 
to  justify  a  belief  that  nothing  but  the 

Eressure  of  public  opinion  prevents  it 
'om  breaking  out  into  its  former  extra- 
vagance. Many  of  the  clergy  persist  in 
attacking  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  for- 
getting that  not  only  the  world,  but  all 
which  the  world  contains,  is  the  work  of 
the  Almighty,  and  that  the  instincts  and 
desires  which  they  stigmatise  as  unholy 
are  part  of  His  gifts  to  man.  They  have 
yet  to  learn  that  our  appetites,  being  as 
much  a  portion  of  ourselves  as  any  other 
quality  we  possess,  ought  to  be  indulged, 
otherwise  the  whole  individual  is  not  de- 
veloped. .  .  .  Never  before  was  the 
practice  of  life  so  arduous.  .  .  .  Every 
addition  to  our  knowledge,  every  fresh 
idea,  opens  up  new  difficulties,  and  gives 
birth  to  new  combinations,  tinder  this 
accumulated  pressure  we  shall  assuredly 
sink,  if  we  imitate  the  credulity  of  our 
forefathers,  who  allowed  their  energies 
to  be  cramped  and  weakened  by  those 
pernicious  notions  which  the  clergy, 
partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from 
interest,  have  in  every  age  palmed  on 
the  people,  and  have  thereby  diminished 
the  national  happiness,  and  retarded  the 
march  of  national  prosperity." 

This  is  at  least  plain  speaking. 
Let  nobody  henceforward  suppose 
that  such  a  tiny  spot  of  earth  as 
Scotland  attracts,  or  can  attract,  any 
fire  so  lofty  as  the  indignation  of 
Mr  Buckle.  That  superstition  which 
in  every  age  has  lessened  the  happi- 
ness of  humanity,  and  constituted, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  receiving  them 
into  its  service,  a  large  number 
of  ordinarily  virtuous  and  common- 


place men  into  the  most  bitter  foes 
of  the  comfort  of  their  race,  is  the 
real  object  of  that  exalted  displea- 
sure. It  is  Christianity  that  stands 
in  Mr  Buckle's  way  —  Christianity 
which  has  the  audacity  to  declare 
that  the  love  of  money,  for  example, 
is  an  evil  emotion,  instead  of  being 
a  passion  which  has  done  more  good 
to  mankind  than  any  other,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Buckle's  knowledge.  This 
fact  being  clearly  recognised,  what 
more  can  we  have  to  say]  Is  it 
worth  our  while  to  fight  fiercely  in 
behalf  of  this  corner  of  the  vine- 
yard, as  the  poor  preachers  would 
say?  Our  author  does  not  care  for 
this  corner  of  the  vineyard.  We 
have  only  to  deliver  over  our  hap- 
less clergy  to  his  tender  mercies, 
and  we  shall  be  immediately  as  good 
as  the  best,  an  eminent  and  notable 
people.  It  is  not  Scotland  versus 
England,  or  even  versus  Buckle ;  it 
is  Civilisation  against  Christianity. 
The  issue  is,  as  we  have  already 
said,  too  wide  for  these  present 
pages.  But  at  all  events  the  real  an- 
tagonist ought  to  be  acknowledged. 
To  return,  however,  to  our  anci- 
ent mother.  All  the  facts  on  which 
Mr  Buckle  supports  his  theory  of 
Scotch  national  character  are  derived 
from  the  seventeenth  century.  Fol- 
lowing events  go  directly  in  his  face; 
and  as  for-  the  present,  he  dismisses 
that  with  general  and  broad  asser- 
tion, as  matter  which  everybody 
knows.  His  starting-point,  his 
battle-ground,  is  that  age  which  he 
himself  describes  as  engaged  in  the 
fiercest,  wildest,  and  most  exhaust- 
ing contest  ever  undertaken  by  a 
nation.  We  might  say,  and  with 
truth,  that  all  Mr  Buckle's  elaborate 
compilations  from  the  literature  of 
that  age  may  be  matched  whenever 
he  pleases  from  any  collection  of 
sermons,  and  are  consequently  not 
individual  to  Scotland.  Mr  Spur- 
geon  himself,  we  don't  doubt,  could 
furnish  from  his  own  works  alone 
a  very  satisfactory  balance  to  the 
literature  of  the  persecution.  But 
that  is  a  point  which  anybody  may 
take  up  who  chooses.  The  unhand- 
some fact  in  Mr  Buckle's  argument 
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is,  that  he  takes  a  period  most  plain- 
ly and  wildly  exceptional — a  period 
which  he  has  just  described  as  con- 
vulsed with  the  most  terrible  strug- 
gle, and  in  which  the  wonder  was 
how  life  itself  remained,  and  calmly, 
with  no  allusion  to  the  frightful 
crisis  then  existing,  sets  forth  the 
voice  of  its  agony  as  the  intellectual 
exponent  of  the  age!  Mr  Buckle 
is  too  well  informed  not  to  know 
that  the  work  of  that  age  was  re- 
sistance ;  that  the  epics  of  that  age 
were  writ  in  blood — not  sung,  but 
endured ;  that  the  arguments  of 
that  age  were  cold  steel  and  burn- 
ing fire,  and  the  counter  arguments 
were  tortured  flesh  and  afflicted 
soul,  anguish  and  patience  some- 
times, oftener  a  martyr  passion,  in- 
telligible enough  to  the  human  heart, 
if  not  to  the  philosophic  eye.  The 
experiments  made  in  that  century 
were  made  upon  flesh  and  blood, 
upon  life  and  limb,  upon  heart  and 
soul :  how  much  a  human  creature, 
a  Christian  nation,  could  endure 
without  annihilation,  was  the  curi- 
ous problem  investigated  in  these 
days.  Mr  Buckle  knows  the  issue 
of  that  experiment.  He  tells  us  of 
it  calmly,  not  without  lofty  com- 
mendations, and  then  goes  behind 
his  screen  and  produces  the  outcries 
of  that  long  agony  as  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  Scottish  intellect, 
and  grand  evidence  of  Scottish 
character.  Such  a  mode  of  opera- 
tion shows  a  contempt  for  human 
suffering  wonderfully  unworthy  of 
a  philosopher. 

We  do  not  profess  to  cope  with 
Mr  Buckle  on  the  high  philosophic 
ground  he  has  assumed,  but  we 
venture  to  believe  that  by  his  own 
favourite  means  of  reasoning  a  differ- 
ent conclusion  might  be  arrived 
at  in  respect  to  Scotch  character — 
certainly  on  fairer,  broader,  and  less 
doubtful  ground.  Let  us  suppose 
that  stranger  who  conveniently 
dropped  from  the  skies  or  appeared 
from  the  wilderness  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  whenever  a  fresh 
observer  was  needed,  to  descend  to 
our  assistance  now.  Let  us  show 
him  this  much-abused  and  much- 
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lauded  country,  with  all  her  defects 
of  climate  and  soil.  Let  us  show  him 
her  busy  towns,  all  noisy  with  trade 
and  enterprise ;  let  us  show  him  her 
model  fields,  where  high  farming 
came  into  being  j  let  us  bring  him 
into  sight  of  her  inventions  and 
manufactures — her  ships  upon  all 
waters,  her  wares  in  many  markets ; 
let  us  tell  him  how  poor  she  was 
once,  how  lucky  and  fortunate  all 
the  world  has  pronounced  her  since. 
If  the  stranger  is  of  literary  tastes, 
let  us  go  back  a  little,  and  show 
him  Edinburgh  half  a  century  since ; 
let  us  bring  him  to  wit  of  the 
greatest  novelist  ever  known  in  any 
country,  and  of  the  crowd  of  bril- 
liant critics  who  have  made  that 
modern  branch  of  art.  Let  us  make 
him  acquainted  with  songs  unri- 
valled at  least  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  this  island,  and  ballads 
that  have  welled  for  ages  spon- 
taneously out  of  the  national  heart. 
If  he  is  musical,  let  us  open  to  him 
the  tender  melodies,  and  quicken 
his  limbs  with  the  strathspeys  that 
are  native  to  our  soil.  As  his  curi- 
osity rises  let  us  take  him  back,  by 
indubitable  paths  of  history,  through 
Mr  Buckle's  own  book,  if  Mr  Buckle 
pleases,  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  crowd  of  illustrious  thinkers 
— illustrious  all,  though  so  far  in- 
fluenced by  national  theological 
habit  as  to  be  deductive  philoso- 
phers. What  does  anybody  sup- 
pose our  starry  visitant  would  con- 
clude from  this  broad  Baconian  bot- 
tom of  facts  and  visible  realities'? 
That  Scotland  was  the  creation  of  a 
fanatic  clergy,  afraid  to  call  her  soul 
her  own,  bound  in  sevenfold  bonds 
of  superstition,  abject  terror,  and 
blind  bigotry  1  Such  celestial  visi- 
tants, so  far  as  our  memory  goes, 
are  not  given  to  laughter,  but  the 
gravity  of  the  spheres  could  scarce- 
ly resist  such  a  question.  Bright 
vignettes  of  social  life  stretching 
back  would  tempt  us  further  :  here 
is  Lady  Anne  Lindsay  with  her  de- 
lightful lantern  throwing  a  sunshine 
into  the  gloom.  There  is  Carlyle 
of  Inveresk  (a  priest  too,  save  the 
mark !  and  necessarily,  according  to 
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Mr  Buckle,  a  bitter  foe  to  human        At  the  same  time,  doubtless,  the 


happiness),  disclosing  that  rubicund 
and  jolly  society  which  certainly 
showed  little  tendency  to  asceticism. 
Further  back  is  Allan  Kamsay,  with 
his  society,  not  morose,  to  speak  of. 
Furthest  back  of  all,  immersed  in 
the  very  deepest  gloom  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  chosen  start- 
ing-point of  our  philosopher's  in- 
ductions, the  darkness  clears  around 
the  sweet  footsteps  of  Grizel  Baillie, 
noble,  cheerful,  courageous  gentle- 
woman. Ah,  dear  visitor  from  the 
stars,  do  not  you  see  it  all  as  clear 
as  daylight  1 — is  not  the  influence 
of  a  horrible  creed  and  hideous 
theology  apparent  everywhere? — 
could  anything  but  the  tyranny  of 
the  kirk -session  have  stimulated 
the  Scotch  imagination  into  those 
songs  which  palpitate  over  the 
bosom  of  the  land,  and  which  cer- 
tainly have  no  popular  parallel  in 
merry  England  It  Is  it  not  certain 
that  this  must  be  the  morosest  of 
nations,  which  thrills  even  your  ce- 
lestial limbs  into  dancing  measures 
with  the  "snap"  of  its  characteris- 
tic music  1  Previous  observers  have 
been  disposed  to  take  such  evi- 
dences of  popular  life  as  testimony 
quite  as  good,  perhaps  more  valu- 
able, than  sermons ;  and  Bacon 
himself  could  not  desire  a  fuller 
body  of  evidence.  The  question  is, 
then,  which  shall  we  choose  as  the 
best  ground  upon  which  to  judge 
Scotland — the  sermons  and  kirk- 
session  records  of  an  age  of  wild 
and  furious  persecution,  or  the 
popular  human  life  of  a  less  excep- 
tional existence  1  The  latter  is  cer- 
tainly more  intelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary understanding,  and  can  be  got 
at  with  less  laborious  research.  Mr 
Buckle's  picture  is  drawn  from  the 
words  of  men  whom  persecution 
had  done  its  best  to  drive  mad ; 
ours,  which,  but  for  the  necessary 
limits  of  space,  we  could  enlarge 
almost  to  any  extent  of  detail,  is 
from  facts  apparent  in  the  open  sun- 
shine. Due  time  and  space  per- 
mitting, we  are  ready  to  enter  into 
any  amount  of  probation  which  our 
author  may  condescend  to  require. 


Scottish  character,  approached  from 
this  point  of  view,  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  serviceable  to  Mr 
Buckle.  Let  us  not  overlook  that 
important  part  of  the  subject.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  oppose  ourselves  to 
the  legitimate  necessities  of  litera- 
ture. We,  too,  are  well  aware  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  trade,  and  re- 
member, feelingly,  how  one  must 
ruin  one's  heroine's  father,  or  dis- 
inherit one's  hero,  sadly  though  it 
goes  against  one's  feelings,  if  one 
would  ever  hope  to  reach  a  third 
volume.  On  this  familiar  ground, 
heaven  forbid  that  we  should  hinder 
Mr  Buckle  of  his  will.  If  Scot- 
land is  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  general  argument  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  volume, 
make,  as  she  herself  would  say,  "  a 
kirk  and  a  mill "  of  her,  dear  bro- 
ther author !  May  she  help  you 
out  of  your  difficulties  ;  but  it  is 
hard,  on  the  whole,  to  put  up  with 
the  assertion  that  it  is  all  in  the 
interests  of  truth  and  science,  and 
never  a  word  of  the  Book  ! 

Mr  Buckle  will  perhaps  permit 
us  also  to  point  out  to  him  a  few 
errors  in  detail  into  which  he  has 
fallen.  We  will  not  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  clergy  of  the  Scotch 
Church  have  never  taken  upon 
themselves  the  character  of  priests, 
but  indeed  have  always  protested 
against  that  sacerdotal  assumption 
to  a  degree  which  modern  refine- 
ment cannot  approve  of ;  but  our 
historian  must  permit  us  to  ex- 
plain certain  features  in, the  con- 
stitution of  the  Scotch  Church  on 
which  his  extensive  researches  do 
not  seem  to  have  enlightened  him. 
"According  to  the  Presbyterian 
polity,  which  reached  its  height  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  selected  a  num- 
ber of  laymen  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  and  who,  under  the  name 
of  elders,  were  his  councillors,  or 
rather  the  ministers  of  his  author- 
ity. They,  when  assembled  together, 
formed  what  was  called  the  Kirk- 
Session,  and  this  little  court,  which 
enforced  the  decisions  uttered  in 
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the  pulpit,  was  so  supported  by  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  the  people 
that  it  was  far  more  powerful  than 
any  lay  tribunal.  By  its  aid  the 
minister  became  supreme."  Were 
this  stated  in  a  different  way,  it 
might  be  made  to  appear  the  finest 
nucleus  of  domestic  representative 
government,  and  it  has  been  often 
admiringly  dwelt  upon  as  the  grand 
element  of  strength  in  Presbyter- 
ian order.  However,  it  is  not  at 
the  minister's  choice  to  select  his 
own  tools  for  this  office;  and  he 
knows  little  of  human  nature  who 
can  suppose  that  a  dozen  or  half-a- 
dozen  pragmatical  Scotch  peasants, 
or  Scotchmen  of  any  condition  of 
life,  are  likely  to  give  in  so  entirely 
to  the  dictates  of  the  one  clerical 
member  of  their  little  court  as  to 
make  the  minister  supreme.  Would 
that  Mr  Buckle  had  but  a  year,  a 
month,  of  that  trial !  Would  that 
he  could  but  appreciate  the  trying 
position  of  the  hapless  priest  under 
the  preponderating  influence  of  his 
session  !  "  The  people  of  Scotland," 


says  a  Scotch  clergyman,  with  rue- 
ful humour,  "  are  not  a  priest-rid- 
den but  a  priest-riding  community." 
The  difference  is  great  and  signi- 
ficant. In  the  little  circle  of  a 
Scotch  parish,  the  minister,  always 
there  to  be  criticised  and  talked  of, 
is  fortunate  if  he  is  not  sat  upon 
by  his  whole  district,  who  take 
charge  of  the  soundness  of  his 
theology,  and  the  propriety  of  his 
life,  with  a  frankness  of  comment 
and  distinctness  of  utterance  which 
would  probably  let  Mr  Buckle 
into  some  secrets  of  Scotch  cha- 
racter undisclosed  by  his  re- 
searches in  the  British  Museum, 
could  the  philosophic  ear  tolerate 
such  teachings.  The  election  of 
elders  throughout  all  Scotland,  and 
at  all  times,  has  been  an  affair 
jointly  conducted  by  clergy  and 
people,  the  common  custom  being 
either  that  the  members  of  the 
kirk  choose  their  rulers  from  a  list 
furnished  them  by  the  parish  priest, 
or  that  the  priest  selects  those  who 
please  him  best  from  the  leet  offered 
to  him  by  the  parish.  In  either 
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case  it  is  well  known,  and  Mr 
Buckle  might  with  great  ease  verify 
this  fact  without  danger  to  his  life 
or  person — and  indeed,  we  do  not 
doubt,  with  some  good  dinners  by 
the  way — that  the  elders  of  the 
parish  invariably  include  some  of 
the  most  secularly  influential  men 
in  it,  and  that,  especially  in  earlier 
times,  ordinary  morality  and  Church 
membership,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain social  position,  made  the  Pres- 
byterian laird  an  inevitable  elder, 
and  gave  the  spiritual  rulership  into 
the  hands  of  all  others  least  likely 
to  debase  it  into  an  instrument  of 
clerical  oppression. 

We  pause,  with  remorseful  pen, 
before  we  enter  upon  another  blun- 
der, the  utterly  ludicrous  aspect  of 
which  must  already,  doubtless,  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  our  his- 
torian. It  is  the  elaborate  and  de- 
tailed account  of  that  project  for  a 
national  fast,  entertained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  when  the  approach  of  the 
cholera  was  dreaded  on  all  hands. 
Mr  Buckle  enters  upon  this  with 
all  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  has 
kept  his  strong  point  in  reserve  till 
the  last;  and,  bringing  to  his  aid 
the  jaunty  Premier  himself,  all 
ironical  in  contemptuous  wisdom, 
exposes,  with  a  lofty  burst  of  ridi- 
cule and  self-complacency,  the  folly 
of  those  priestly  fanatics  : — 


"  Moved  by  that  dire  superstition 
which  sits  like  an  incubus  upon  them, 
they  adopted  a  course  which,  if  it  had 
been  carried  into  full  operation,  would 
have  aggravated  the  calamity  to  a  fright- 
ful extent.  It  is  well  known  that  when- 
ever an  epidemic  is  raging,  physical  ex- 
haustion and  mental  depression  make 
the  human  frame  more  liable  to  it,  and 
are  therefore  especially  to  be  guarded 
against.  But  though  this  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  the  Scotch  clergy, 
backed,  sad  to  say,  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  Scotch  people,  wished  the  public 
authorities  to  take  a  step  which  was 
certain  to  cause  physical  exhaustion  and 
to  encourage  mental  depression.  In  the 
name  of  religion,  whose  offices  they  thus 
abused  and  perverted  to  the  detriment 
of  man,  instead  of  employing  them  for 
his  benefit,  they  insisted  on  the  pro- 
priety of  ordering  a  national  fast,  which, 
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in  so  superstitions  a  country,  was  sure  to 
"be  rigidly  kept,  and,  being  rigidly  kept, 
was  equally  sure  to  enfeeble  thousands 
of  delicate^persons,  and,  before  twenty- 
four  hours  were  passed,  prepare  them  to 
receive  that  deadly  poison  which  was 
already  lurking  round  them,  and  which 
hitherto  they  had  just  strength  enough 
to  resist.  ...  On  the  same  occasion  the 
preachers  were  to  thunder  from  their 
pulpits,  and  proclaim  aloud  the  sins  of 
the  land,  while  the  poor  benighted 
people,  panic-struck,  were  to  sit  in  awe, 
were  to  remain  the  whole  day  without 
proper  nourishment,  and  retire  to  their 
beds  weeping  and  starved." — (Chap.  vii. 
p.  591.) 

We  quote  chapter  and  page,  lest 
the  entire  absurdity  of  this  extract, 
with  its  amusing  moral  indignation, 
should  incline  the  Scotch  reader  to 
doubt  our  good  faith,  and  the  fact 
of  any  man  in  his  senses  having 
committed  himself  in  actual  print 
to  such  utter  and  ridiculous  non- 
sense. Everybody  who  knows  any- 
thing of  Scotland  knows  that  the 
institution  of  fasting  has  long  been 
totally  extinct  in  this  superstitious 
country — being  popularly  known 
and  stigmatised  as  a  relic  of  Popish 
superstition,  to  be  scorned  and  tes- 
tified against.  So  entirely,  indeed, 
is  the  habit  unknown,  that  the  word 
fast-day,  a  word  in  common  use,  sug- 
gests to  the  common  Scotch  imagi- 
nation anything  in  the  world  rather 
than  abstinence.  The  Communion  is 
never  dispensed  in  Scotland  without 
being  preceded  by  a  fast-day,  on 
which  occasion  the  churches  and 
the  railway  trains  are  equally  filled, 
and  nobody  has  the  remotest  idea 
that  it  is  expected  of  him  to  do 
without  his  dinner.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  use  words  strong  enough  to 
express  the  entire  obliteration  of 
any  such  idea  as  that  of  religious 
fasting  from  the  Scottish  mind. 
Even  the  moderate  restraints  of  an 
English  Lent  would  be  scouted  by 
the  Presbyterian  understanding ; 
the  ministers  would  entertain  great 
doubts  of  its  lawfulness,  and  the 
voice  of  the  populace  would  hoot  at 
it  as  superstition.  This,  we  repeat, 
every  Scotsman,  every  man  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  Scotland, 


knows  perfectly.  We  almost  feel 
ourselves  drawn  into  a  share  in  the 
absurdity  of  the  statement  by  tak- 
ing the  pains  to  contradict  it  soberly. 
It  has  been  received  with  one  un- 
animous shout  of  laughter  through- 
out Scotland,  and  has  no  doubt 
done  much  towards  lessening  popu- 
lar indignation,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  rise  against  Mr 
Buckle.  This  little  climax,  so  skil- 
fully made  up,  and  evidently  ex- 
pected to  tell  so  bitterly,  converts 
the  whole  argument  into  an  excel- 
lent joke,  and  rounds  the  volume 
off  with  applauses  of  cordial  laugh- 
ter. It  is  simply  astonishing  how 
a  man  of  Mr  Buckle's  powers  could 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  such  a  solemn  absurdity.  The 
wisest  of  philosophers  may  be  hum- 
bugged by  a  crafty  witness,  or  taken 
in  by  a  well-constructed  fable ;  but 
few  men  venture  to  make  a  special 
point,  without  taking  some  precau- 
tions against  blundering.  A  writer 
so  totally  uninformed  on  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  and  so  confident  in 
his  false  conception,  can  expect 
little  confidence  from  his  readers  in 
respect  to  matters  more  recondite 
and  less  easily  ascertained. 

But  from  Wisdom  seated  high 
upon  her  throne,  though,  misled  by 
false  evidence,  she  may  by  times  de- 
liver a  solemnly  foolish  sentence,  to 
Folly  flying  low  in  circles  of  unpro- 
voked and  purposeless  absurdity, 
the  distance  is  great.  It  suits  Mr 
Buckle's  purpose,  and  his  work,  to 
exhibit  Scotland,  however  lamely, 
as  a  study  of  national  superstition  ; 
but  what  object  any  living  crea- 
ture could  have  in  the  vulgar  tom- 
foolery lately  exhibited  at  Stirling, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
imagination.  Scotland  has  sustain- 
ed no  special  injury,  either  in  name 
or  person,  that  we  are  aware  of,  or 
endured  any  insult  calculated  to 
rouse  to  the  boiling  pitch  that  odd 
patriotism,  which  has  to  go  back 
seven  centuries  before  it  can  find  a 
hero.  Wallace  Wight  stands  in 
need  of  no  eulogium  of  ours ;  that 
rugged,  distant,  half-mythological 
hero  would  doubtless  have  gazed 
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with  an  amazement,  for  which  his 
age  knew  no  expression,  upon  the 
witlings  born  to  talk  and  not  to  do 
— much  the  reverse  of  his  own  case 
and  circumstances — who  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  name  to  make  them- 
selves a  holiday  and  pageant,  and 
occasion  of  self-glorification,  upon  a 
midsummer  day,  which  might  have 
been  used  to  much  better  purpose. 
The  utter  want  of  any  point  of  junc- 
tion between  the  immemorial  hero 
and  his  pretended  adorers  is  enough 
at  the  outset  to  puzzle  the  most  de- 
vout believer  in  printed  speeches. 
What  call  the  Rev.  Dr  Rogers  and 
the  learned  Professor  Blackie  had 
to  set  themselves  up  for  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  world  in  honour  of  Wal- 
lace, is  a  question  we  do  not  at- 
tempt to  answer ;  and  what  imme- 
diate contemporary  event  could 
have  suggested  the  celebration,  is 
another  mystery  buried  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  committee,  on  which 
the  spectator,  external  to  their 
charmed  circle,  can  throw  no  light. 
Could  Marochetti's  "  Coeur  de 
Lion"  have  anything  to  do  with 
it?  It  is  the  only  corresponding 
incident  we  are  aware  of.  In  that 
case  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
artist,  and  not  the  hero,  was  the  per- 
sonage popularly  considered.  The 
case  was  totally  different  at  the 
Abbey  Craig.  A  fine  doubtfulness 
hangs  over  the  future  erection  ;  but 
Wallace  echoes  from  every  speech 
and  inspires  every  orator.  There  is 
not  a  man  among  them  who  finds 
any  difficulty  in  striding  over  those 
seven  hundred  years.  Some  few 
things  certainly  have  happened  in 
the  mean  time ;  but  the  image  which 
has  obliterated  all  others  from  the 
constant — too  constant — hear't  of 
Scotland,  has  been  consistent  Wal- 
lace. Mr  Buckle  says  it  is  supersti- 
tion and  the  ministers,  who  have 
filled  too  full  to  leave  any  percep- 
tible room  for  other  sentiments, 
that  susceptible  heart ; — it  is  no 
such  thing,  if  he  will  believe  what 
Dr  Rogers  and  Professor  Blackie 
tell  him.  The  seventeenth  century 
is  a  pitiable  epoch  of  yesterday  to 
imaginations  which  are  a  flight 


above  Buckle.  Tlwy  take  their 
stand  upon  the  thirteenth,  and  are 
ready  to  challenge  heaven  and  earth 
to  shake  them  from  their  allegiance. 
The  man  who  ventures  to  suggest  that 
the  bugbear  of  Scotland  is  f  reethink- 
ing  must  here  receive  a  new  light 
which  will  startle  his  modern  ima- 
gination. The  bugbear  of  Scotland  is 
Edward  Longshanks.  In  the  pauses 
of  her  daily  business,  her  thoughts 
are  with  that  long-limbed  and  long- 
headed medieval  statesman.  The 
confusion  which  would  have  cover- 
ed him,  could  he  have  seen  his  posi- 
tion now,  exults  her  in  her  secret 
musings.  Her  heart  is  exhilarated 
with  the  recollection  of  his  discom- 
fiture. She  enjoys  her  comforts  the 
more  for  thinking  how  deeply  they 
would  have  galled  him  ;  and  ex- 
claims with  Edward  Bruce,  in  a  fine 
frenzy  of  persistent  passion — 

"  Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate, 
And  dies  not  with  the  dead !" 

This  state  of  Scotch  feeling  is 
vouched  for  by  at  least  one  Scotch 
minister.  Can  we  doubt,  being 
Scotch,  the  asseveration  of  this  mem- 
ber of  the  spiritual  classes  1  There- 
fore Scotland  builds,  or  at  least  pro- 
poses to  build,  a  monument  to  her 
hero.  Wallace  is  her  cry.  Was  it 
not  he  who  secured  her  liberties, 
freed  her  people,  established  her 
commerce,  and  honoured  her  agri- 
culture? Let  us  all  build  monu- 
ments as  high  as  Babel.  Down  into 
the  ignoble  half-formed  shadows  of 
yesterday,  ye  paltry  intervening  cen- 
turies !  It  is  the  name  of  Wallace 
that  fires  the  patriotic  soul,  and 
brightens  the  patriotic  eye. 

Curious  social  phenomena  like  the 
above  are  worthy  a  little  examina- 
tion. A  thing  which  can  be  called  a 
movement  is  of  more  complex  char- 
acter than  any  individual  action ;  and 
what  could  possibly  have  stirred  up 
out  of  the  quiet  level  of  Scotch  so- 
ciety this  sudden  frantic  demonstra- 
tion of  hero-worship  is  puzzling  at 
the  first  glance.  Strange  to  say,  the 
historian  of  Civilisation  ignores  Wal- 
lace as  entirely  as  if  such  a  champion 
had  never  existed,  and  appears  to- 
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tally  unaware  of  the  great  share  he 
had  in  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try. Knox,  indeed,  might  have 
earned  such  a  triumph  from  the 
fanatic  nation ;  but  the  philosopher 
knows  no  more  of  the  hero  than  if  he 
were  Sir  Artegall.  And  even  to  ob- 
servers more  conversant  with  Scot- 
land than  Mr  Buckle,  the  entire 
business  is  curious — a  mystery  to  be 
unravelled.  Let  us  do  what  is  in  us 
to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  ray  that  strikes  our 
own  imagination  is  from  the  founda- 
tion-stone itself.  That  solemn  heart 
of  the  future  erection  guards,  as 
usual,  its  solemn  deposit  of  docu- 
ments ;  not  documents,  however,  in 
this  case — the  word  is  heavy  and 
unsuggestive.  A  little  library  dis- 
creetly chosen,  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  the  excavators  of  the  site 
of  the  Wallace  Monument,  when  it 
shall  be  as  Nineveh,  will,  if  English 
is  still  decipherable  in  that  age,  be 
fully  provided  with  the  ancient  to- 
pography of  the  district,  lies  in  the 
cavity  of  the  foundation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  contents  of  that  sa- 
cred receptacle  :  "  '  Wallace  and  his 
Times/  by  James  Paterson ;  '  Life  of 
Wallace ; '  '  Burns's  Poetical  Works,' 
1  Lady  of  the  Lake;'  '  A  Week  at 
Bridge -of -Allan/  by  the  Eev.  Dr 
Rogers  ;  '  Stirling,  Stirling  Castle, 
&c.'  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Rogers;  '  Alloa 
and  its  Environs/  by  James  Lo- 
thian ;  '  The  National  Wallace  Mo- 
nument, the  Site  and  the  Design/ 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Rogers,  &c.  &c." 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  one  name 
in  this  list  must  strike  every  reader. 
More  of  Dr  Rogers  appears  a  little 
further  on  in  the  newspaper  reports 
of  that  imposing  ceremonial.  He 
speaks,  and  the  fervour  of  his  elo- 
quence puts  any  description  of  ours 
to  shame.  What,  then,  has  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  Dr  Rogers  1  Is 
he  a  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Wallace  ]  Is  he  a  patriot  of  antique 
mould  running  a-tilt  upon  Edward 
Longshanks  1  The  mildly  local  na- 
ture of  his  works,  as  recorded  above, 
forbids  this  truculent  supposition. 
The  calm  amenities  of  a  week  at 
the  Bridge-of-Allan  are  surely  in- 


consistent with  an  undying  rage 
against  Eleanor's  husband.  But  a 
glimmer  of  doubtful  light  steals  over 
the  picture  when  the  enlightened 
reader  returns  from  the  Stirling 
Abbey  Craig  to  the  History  of  Civil- 
isation. Let  us  make  the  connec- 
tion apparent.  Dr  Rogers  is  a  priest ; 
he  is  one  of  the  spiritual  classes — of 
that  dark  band  of  clergy  whose  true 
character  Mr  Buckle  has  demon- 
strated to  the  world.  Under  this 
mysterious  illumination,  a  certain 
meaning  is  to  be  discerned  darkly 
gleaming  from  the  Wallace  Monu- 
ment. Modern  inroads  of  civilisation 
prevent  Dr  Rogers  from  holding  his 
flock  in  due  awe,  or  establishing  a 
domestic  inquisition,  or  presiding 
grimly  over  those  murky  familiars, 
the  elders,  while  they  drag  unguard- 
ed souls  into  torture  and  punish- 
ment. By  schemes  more  deeply  laid 
must  the  clergy  now  carry  out  their 
elaborate  plan  against  human  hap- 
piness. The  stool  of  repentance,  it 
is  probable,  was  never  erected  in 
the  tabernacle  of  Dr  Rogers.  To 
him  it  has  fallen,  in  the;  secret  con- 
clave of  sacerdotal  conspiracy,  to 
take  a  more  subtle  part  in  the 
confusion  of  men.  Leisure  and  a 
busy  soul  have  marked  out  this 
useful  agent,  to  the  dark  plotters 
who  manage  these  affairs,  as  the 
very  emissary  they  required.  With 
gloomy  impenetrable  design,  but 
smiles  upon  his  inscrutable  coun- 
tenance, he  makes  his  appearance 
among  us  with  his  subscription- 
paper  in  his  hand.  If  not  for  Wal- 
lace, let  us  say  for  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, or  the  sister  of  Burns,  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  national  and  in- 
different to  the  calm  Scottish  under- 
standing. Subscriptions  are  but  the 
first  stage.  Then  comes  excitement, 
dinners,  public  speeches.  The  dark 
clerical  plotter  standing  by,  is,  you 
may  be  sure,  exhorted  to  lay  his 
own  reputation  a  holocaust  upon 
the  altar,  and  utter,  pour  encourager 
les  autres,  the  foolishest  of  speeches. 
The  clever  bait  takes,  has  taken,  Stir- 
ling witnesses  how  entirely.  Under 
such  diabolical  instigation  the  best 
of  men  stumble  up  helplessly  to 
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their  feet,  and  make  laughing-stocks 
of  themselves.  Nobody  present 
will  be  behind  in  that  race  of 
absurdity.  Cool  lawyers  grow  hot 
at  thought  of  the  lawless  invader 
whose  blood,  five  hundred  years 
ago,  tarnished  the  silver  Forth. 
Learned  Professors  put  on  the  meta- 
phorical gloves,  and  spar  at  all  the 
world.  Men  of  real  eminence  driven 
to  intervene,  in  a  forlorn-hope  of  re- 
deeming the  exhibition  from  utter 
foolishness,  and  giving  some  shade 
of  dignity  to  the  absurd  business, 
are  cruelly  forced  to  imperil  names 
which  belong  to  Europe.  To  esti- 
mate the  deeds  of  the  hero  of  the 
day,  speaker  after  speaker  swells 
out  larger  upon  the  horizon.  Wal- 
lace, huge  silent  champion,  little 
knew  what  he  was  preparing  for 
himself,  or  rather  what  the  hide- 
ous clerical  agency  so  prevalent 
nowadays  in  the  Scotland  which 
he  would  not  recognise  if  he  saw 
it,  has  prepared  for  him.  He  has 
put  a  new  dynasty  on  the  Bri- 
tish throne,  established  the  English 
constitution,  united  the  two  king- 
doms, little  as  he  intended  that 
stroke  of  fate,  and,  more  wonderful 
still,  has  written  the  greatest  of 
modern  histories,  and  preaches  from 
the  episcopal  throne  of  London  in 
the  persons  of  his  descendants. 
For  not  only  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
but  Bishop  Tait  shares  the  blood 
of  the  national  hero.  Shade  of 
Edward  Longshanks,  canst  thou 
bear  that  last  unkindest  cut  of 
Time's  revenges?  Dread  and  awful 
is  the  vista  opened  by  such  an  an- 
nouncement. Let  not  only  Edward 
Longshanks,  in  the  dust  of  centuries, 
but  the  remote  descendants  of  his 
subjects,  the  royal  occupant  of  his 
throne,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
historian  of  Civilisation,  tremble  in 
their  retirements  !  A  Scotch  priest 
with  Wallace's  wrongs  to  revenge, 
a  vindictive  clergyman,  bitterest  foe 
of  man's  happiness,  lies  darkling, 


waiting  his  opportunity,  in  the 
shades  of  Fulham.  Before  that 
dread  suggestive  sketch  the  Stirling 
phantasmagoria  breaks  up  and  dis- 
appears from  before  our  troubled 
eyes ;  clerical  malice  has  done  its 
worst  upon  the  Abbey  Craig.  Doubt- 
less in  the  secret  assembly,  more  wide 
yet  more  mysterious  than  any  free- 
masonry guild,  where  the  sacerdotal 
caste  plots  its  dark  designs,  Dr 
Rogers  has  received  the  thanks  of  his 
spiritual  brethren.  But  what  is  the 
enterprise  of  Dr  Rogers  compared 
to  those  which  may  lie  within  the 
power  of  Bishop  Tait  ?  We  tremble 
while  we  write ;  clearly  the  efforts 
of  clerical  wickedness  are  not  half 
exhausted.  The  wisest  of  us  all,  ere 
we  know  what  we  are  doing,  may 
blindly  cover  ourselves  with  absurd- 
ity at  the  meek  suggestion  of  a  Pres- 
byterian minister;  and  the  dread- 
ful results  which  may  ensue,  when 
to  all  the  virulence  of  a  Scotch 
priest  are  added  all  the  powers  of 
an  English  prelate,  Mr  Buckle  alone 
can  fully  estimate.  Perhaps  the 
historian  of  Civilisation,  who  has 
found  these  dangerous  plotters  out, 
will  throw  together,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tiny  volume  or  brochure,  such  hints 
and  precautions  as  may  seem  to 
his  enlightened  understanding  most 
practicable,  and  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances. We  can  but  offer  this  sug- 
gestion with  humility  and  reveren- 
tial expectation.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  us  in  the  face  of  such  re- 
markable new  developments  of  cleri- 
cism  without  Mr  Buckle's  assistance 
we  dare  not  predict.  The  priests  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  angelic 
ministrants  compared  to  Dr  Rogers. 
They  did  but  watch  and  denounce 
the  external  actions  of  their  unfor- 
tunate clients.  It  has  been  reserved 
to  the  new  and  dread  Avatar  of 
priestly  influence  in  Scotland  to  de- 
lude us  into  the  sadder  disadvan- 
tage of  making  fools  of  ourselves. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IT  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
arrival  of  the  new  Eector  was  a  rather 
exciting  event  for  Carlingford.  It 
is  a  considerable  town,  it  is  true, 
nowadays,  but  then  there  are  no 
alien  activities  to  disturb  the  place 
— no  manufactures,  and  not  much 
trade.  And  there  is  a  very  respect- 
able amount  of  very  good  society  at 
Carlingford.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a 
pretty  place — mild,  sheltered,  not 
far  from  town ;  and  naturally  its 
very  reputation  for  good  society  in- 
creases the  amount  of  that  much- 
prized  article.  The  advantages  of 
the  town  in  this  respect  have  already 
put  five  per  cent  upon  the  house- 
rents  ;  but  this,  of  course,  only  re- 
fers to  the  real  town,  where  you 
can  go  through  an  entire  street 
of  high  garden-walls,  with  houses 
inside  full  of  the  retired  exclusive 
comforts,  the  dainty  economical  re- 
finement peculiar  to  such  places ; 
and  where  the  good  people  consider 
their  own  society  as  a  warrant  of 
gentility  less  splendid,  but  not  less 
assured,  than  the  favour  of  Majesty 
itself.  Naturally  there  are  no  Dis- 
senters in  Carlingford  —  that  is 
to  say,  none  above  the  rank  of  a 
greengrocer,  or  milkman ;  and  in 
bosoms  devoted  to  the  Church  it 
may  be  well  imagined  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  Rector  was  an  event 
full  of  importance,  and  even  of  ex- 
citement. 

He  was  highly  spoken  of,  every- 
body knew ;  but  nobody  knew  who 
had  spoken  highly  of  him,  nor  had 
been  able  to  find  out,  even  by  in- 
ference, what  were  his  views.  The 
Church  had  been  low  during  the 
last  rector's  reign — profoundly  low 
— lost  in  the  deepest  abysses  of 
Evangelicalism.  A  determined  in- 
clination to  preach  to  everybody 
had  seized  upon  that  good  man's 
brain  ;  he  had  half  emptied  Salem 
Chapel,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  more  than 


half  filled  the  Chapel  of  St  Roque,, 
half  a  mile  out  of  Carlingford,  where 
the  perpetual  curate,  young,  hand- 
some, and  fervid,  was  on  the  very 
topmost  pinnacle  of  Anglicanism. 
St  Roque' s  was  not  more  than  a 
pleasant  walk  from  the  best  quarter 
of  Carlingford,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  thank  heaven !  which  one 
could  get  at  without  the  dread  pas- 
sage of  that  new  horrid  suburb,  to 
which  young  Mr  Rider,  the  young 
doctor,  was  devoting  himself.  But 
the  Evangelical  rector  was  dead, 
and  his  reign  was  over,  and  nobody 
could  predict  what  the  character  of 
the  new  administration  was  to  be. 
The  obscurity  in  which  the  new 
Rector  had  buried  his  views  was  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  about  him. 
He  had  taken  high  honours  at  col- 
lege, and  was  "  highly  spoken  of ;" 
but  whether  he  was  high,  or  low, 
or  broad,  muscular  or  sentimental, 
sermonising  or  decorative,  nobody 
in  the  world  seemed  able  to  tell. 

"  Fancy  if  he  were  just  to  be  a 
Mr  Bury  over  again !  Fancy  him 
going  to  the  canal,  and  having  ser- 
mons to  the  bargemen,  and  attend- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  people  except  to 
us,  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  attend 
to ! "  cried  one  of  this  much-canvass- 
ed clergyman's  curious  parishione'rs. 
"Indeed  I  do  belieVe  he  must  be 
one  of  these  people.  If  he  were  in 
society  at  all,  somebody  would  be 
sure  to  know." 

"  Lucy  dear,  Mr  Bury  christened 
you,"  said  another  not  less  curious 
but  more  tolerant  inquirer. 

"  Then  he  did  you  the  greatest  of 
all  services,"  cried  the  third  member 
of  the  little  group  which  discussed 
the  new  Rector  under  Mr  Wode- 
house'  s  blossomed  apple-trees.  "  He 
conferred  such  a  benefit  upon  you 
that  he  deserves  all  reverence  at 
your  hand.  Wonderful  idea !  a 
man  confers  this  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian blessings  on  multitudes,  and 
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does  not  himself  appreciate  the  boon 
lie  conveys ! " 

"  Well,  for  that  matter,  Mr  Went- 

worth,  you  know "  said  the  elder 

lady;  but  she  got  no  farther.  Though 
she  was  verging  upon  forty,  leisure- 
ly, pious,  and  unmarried,  that  good 
Miss  Wodehouse  was  not  polemical. 
She  had  "her  own  opinions,"  but 
few  people  knew  much  about  them. 
She  was  seated  on  a  green  garden- 
bench  which  surrounded  the  great 
May-tree  in  that  large,  warm,  well- 
furnished  garden.  The  high  brick 
walls,  all  clothed  with  fruit-trees, 
shut  in  an  enclosure  of  which  not  a 
morsel  except  this  velvet  grass,  with 
its  nests  of  daisies,  was  not  under 
the  highest  and  most  careful  culti- 
vation. It  was  such  a  scene  as  is 
only  to  be  found  in  an  old  country 
town  ;  the  walls  jealous  of  intru- 
sion, yet  thrusting  tall  plumes  of 
lilac  and  stray  branches  of  apple- 
blossom,  like  friendly  salutations  to 
the  world  without ;  within,  the 
blossoms  dropping  over  the  light 
bright  head  of  Lucy  Wodehouse 
underneath  the  apple-trees,  and 
impertinently  necking  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Went  worth's  Anglican  coat. 
These  two  last  were  young  people, 
with  that  indefinable  harmony  in 
their  looks  which  prompts  the  sug- 
gestion of  "  a  handsome  couple  "  to 
the  bystander.  It  had  not  even  oc- 
curred to  them  to  be  in  love  with 
each  other,  so  far  as  anybody  knew, 
yet  few  were  the  undiscerning  per- 
sons who  saw  them  together  with- 
out instinctively  placing  the  young 
curate  of  St  Roque's  in  permanence 
by  Lucy's  side.  She  was  twenty, 
pretty,  blue-eyed,  and  full  of  dim- 
ples, with  a  broad  Leghorn  hat 
thrown  carelessly  on  her  head,  un- 
tied, with  broad  strings  of  blue 
ribbon  falling  among  her  fair  curls 
— a  blue  which  was  "  repeated,"  ac- 
cording to  painter  jargon,  in  ribbons 
at  her  throat  and  waist.  She  had 
great  gardening  gloves  on,  and  a 
basket  and  huge  pair  of  scissors  on 
the  grass  at  her  feet,  which  grass, 
besides,  was  strewed  with  a  profu- 
sion of  all  the  sweetest  spring  blos- 
soms—  the  sweet  narcissus,  most 


exquisite  of  flowers,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  white  and  blue  hyacinths, 
golden  ranunculus  globes — worlds  of 
sober,  deep-breathing  wallflower.  If 
Lucy  had  been  doing  what  her  kind 
elder  sister  called  her  "  duty,"  she 
would  have  been  at  this  moment 
arranging  her  flowers  in  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  but  the  times  were  rare 
when  Lucy  did  her  duty  according 
to  Miss  Wodehouse' s  estimate ;  so 
instead  of  arranging  those  clusters 
of  narcissus,  she  clubbed  them  to- 
gether in  her  hands  into  a  fragrant 
dazzling  sheaf,  and  discussed  the 
new  Rector — not  unaware,  perhaps, 
in  her  secret  heart,  that  the  sweet 
morning,  the  sunshine  and  flowers, 
and  exhilarating  air,  were  somehow 
secretly  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  that  black  Anglican  figure  under 
the  apple-trees. 

"  But  I  suppose,"  said  Lucy,  with 
a  sigh,  "we  must  wait  till  we  see 
him ;  and  if  I  must  be  very  respect- 
ful of  Mr  Bury  because  he  christened 
me,  I  am  heartily  glad  the  new  Rec- 
tor has  no  claim  upon  my  reverence. 
I  have  been  christened,  I  have  been 
confirmed — • — " 

"But  Lucy,  my  dear,  the  chances 
are  he  will  marry  you,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  calmly  ;  "  indeed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  only 
natural  he  should,  for  he  is  the  Rec- 
tor, you  know ;  and  though  we  go 
so  often  to  St  Roque's,  Mr  Went- 
worth  will  excuse  me  saying  that  he 
is  a  very  young  man."  .„,,. 

Miss  Wodehouse  was  knitting ; 
she  did  not  see  the  sudden  look  of 
dismay  and  amazement  which  the 
curate  of  St  Roque's  darted  down 
upon  her,  nor  the  violent  sympa- 
thetic blush  which  blazed  over  both 
the  young  faces.  How  shocking  that 
elderly  quiet  people  should  have 
such  a  faculty  for  suggestions !  You 
may  be  sure  Lucy  Wodehouse  and 
young  Went  worth,  had  it  not  been 
"put  into  their  heads"  in  such  an 
absurd  fashion,  would  never,  all 
their  virtuous  lives,  have  dreamt 
of  anything  but  friendship.  Deep 
silence  ensued  after  this  simple  but 
startling  speech.  Miss  Wodehouse 
knitted  on,  and  took  no  notice; 
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Lucy  began  to  gather  up  the  flowers 
into  the  basket,  unable  for  her  life 
to  think  of  something  to  say.  For 
his  part,  Mr  Wentworth  gravely 
picked  the  apple  -  blossoms  off  his 
coat,  and  counted  them  in  his  hand. 
That  sweet  summer  snow  kept 
dropping,  dropping,  falling  here 
and  there  as  the  wind  carried  it, 
and  with  a  special  attraction  to 
Lucy  and  her  blue  ribbons  ;  while 
behind,  Miss  Wodehouse  sat  calmly 
on  the  green  bench,  under  the  May- 
tree  just  beginning  to  bloom,  without 
lifting  her  eyes  from  her  knitting. 
Not  far  off,  the  bright  English  house, 
all  beaming  with  open  doors  and 
windows,  shone  in  the  sunshine. 
With  the  white  May  peeping  out 
among  the  green  overhead,  and  the 
sweet  narcissus  in  a  great  dazzling 
sheaf  upon  the  grass,  making  all 
the  air  fragrant  around  them,  can 
anybody  fancy  a  sweeter  domestic 
out-of-door  scene "?  or  else  it  seemed 
so  to  the  perpetual  curate  of  St 
Roque's. 

Ah  me !  and  if  he  was  to  be  per- 
petual curate,  and  none  of  his  great 
friends  thought  upon  him,  or  had 
preferment  to  bestow,  how  do  you 
suppose  he  could  ever,  ever  marry 
Lucy  Wodehouse,  if  they  were  to 
wait  a  hundred  years  1 

Just  then  the  garden  gate — the 
green  gate  in  the  wall — opened  to 
the  creaking  murmur  of  Mr  Wode- 
house's  own  key.  Mr  Wodehouse 
was  a  man  who  creaked  universally. 
His  boots  were  a  heavy  infliction 
upon  the  good-humour  of  his  house- 
hold; and  like  every  other  invariable 
quality  of  dress,  the  peculiarity  be- 
came identified  with  him  in  every 
n-ticular  of  his  life.  Everything 
onging  to  him  moved  with  a  cer- 
tain jar,  except,  indeed,  his  house- 
hold, which  went  on  noiseless 
wheels,  thanks  to  Lucy  and  love. 
As  he  came  along  the  garden  path, 
the  gravel  started  all  round  his 
unmusical  foot.  Miss  Wodehouse 
alone  turned  round  to  hail  her 
father's  approach,  but  both  the 
young  people  looked  up  at  her  in- 
stinctively, and  saw  her  little  start, 
the  falling  of  her  knitting-needles, 


the  little  flutter  of  colour  which 
surprise  brought  to  her  maidenly, 
middle-aged  cheek.  How  they  both 
divined  it  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  no  surprise  to  either  of 
them  when  a  tall  embarrassed  figure, 
following  the  portly  one  of  Mr 
Wodehouse,  stepped  suddenly  from 
the  noisy  gravel  to  the  quiet  grass, 
and  stood  gravely  awkward  behind 
the  father  of  the  house. 

"  My  dear  children,  here's  the 
Rector  —  delighted  to  see  him ! 
we're  all  delighted  to  see  him!" 
cried  Mr  Wodehouse.  "This  is 
my  little  girl  Lucy,  and  this  is  my 
eldest  daughter.  They're  both  as 
good  as  curates,  though  I  say  it, 
you  know,  as  shouldn't.  I  suppose 
you've  got  something  tidy  for  lunch, 
Lucy,  eh1?  To  be  sure,  you  ought 
to  know — how  can  I  tell?  She 
might  have  had  only  cold  mutton, 
for  anything  I  knew — and  that 
won't  do,  you  know,  after  college 
fare.  Hollo,  Wentworth !  I  beg 
your  pardon — who  thought  of  see- 
ing you  here?  I  thought  you  had 
morning  service,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  Delighted  to  make  you 
known  to  the  Rector  so  soon.  Mr 
Proctor— Mr  Wentworth  of  St 
Roque's." 

The  Rector  bowed.  He  had  no 
time  to  say  anything,  fortunately 
for  him ;  but  a  vague  sort  of  colour 
fluttered  over  his  face.  It  was  his  first 
living ;  and  cloistered  in  All-Souls 
for  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  how  is 
a  man  to  know  all  at  once  how  to 
accost  his  parishioners  ?  especially 
when  these  curious  unknown  spe- 
cimens of  natural  life  happen  to  be 
female  creatures,  doubtless  accus- 
tomed to  compliment  and  civility. 
If  ever  any  one  was  thankful  to  hear 
the  sound  of  another  man's  voice, 
that  person  was  the  new  Rector  of 
Carlingford,  standing  in  the  be- 
wildering garden-scene  into  which 
the  green  door  had  so  suddenly  ad- 
mitted him,  all  but  treading  on  the 
dazzling  bundle  of  narcissus,  and 
turning  with  embarrassed  politeness 
from  the  perpetual  curate,  whose 
salutation  was  less  cordial  than  it 
might  have  been,  to  those  indefin- 
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ite  flutters  of  blue  ribbon  from 
which  Mr  Proctor's  tall  figure  divid- 
ed the  ungracious  young  man. 

"  But  come  along  to  lunch.  Bless 
me!  don't  let  us  be  too  cere- 
monious," cried  Mr  Wodehouse. 
"Take  Lucy,  my  dear  sir — take 
Lucy.  Though  she  has  her  garden- 
gloves  on,  she's  manager  indoors 
for  all  that.  Molly  here  is  the  one 
we  coddle  up  and  take  care  of. 
Put  down  your  knitting,  child,  and 
don't  make  an  old  woman  of  your- 
self. To  be  sure,  it's  your  own  con- 
cern— you  should  know  best;  but 
that's  my  opinion.  Why,  Went- 
worth,  where  are  you  off  to  ?  'Tisn't 
a  fast,  surely — is  it,  Mary  1 — nothing 
of  the  sort ;  it's  Thursday — Thurs- 
day, do  you  hear  1,  and  the  Rector 
newly  arrived.  Come  along." 

"  I  am  much  obliged,  but  I  have 
an  appointment,"  began  the  curate, 
with  restraint. 

"  Why  didn't  you  keep  it,  then, 
before  we  came  in,"  cried  Mr  Wode- 
house, "  chatting  with  a  couple  of 
girls  like  Lucy  and  Mary  1  Come 
along,  come  along — an  appointment 
with  some  old  woman  or  other,  who 
wants  to  screw  flannels  and  things 
out  of  you — well,  I  suppose  so ! 
I  don't  know  anything  else  you 
could  have  to  say  to  them.  Come 
along." 

"Thank  you.  I  shall  hope  to 
wait  on  the  Rector  shortly,"  said 
young  Wentworth,  more  and  more 
stiffly;  "  but  at  present  I  am  sorry 
it  is  not  in  my  power.  Good  morn- 
ing, Miss  Wodehouse — good  morn- 
ing; I  am  happy  to  have  had  the 

opportunity "  and  the  voice  of 

the  perpetual  curate  died  off  into 
vague  murmurs  of  politeness  as  he 
made  his  way  towards  the  green 
door. 

That  green  door !  what  a  slight, 
paltry  barrier — one  plank,  and  no 
more ;  but  outside  a  dusty  dry 
road,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  other 
high  brick  walls,  with  here  and  there 
an  apple-tree  or  a  lilac,  or  the  half- 
developed  flower-turrets  of  a  chest- 
nut looking  over — nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  mean  little  costermonger's 
cart,  with  a  hapless  donkey,  and, 


down  in  the  direction  of  St  Roque's, 
the  long  road  winding,  still  drier 
and  dustier.  Ah  me !  was  it  para- 
dise inside  1  or  was  it  only  a  merely 
mortal  lawn  dropped  over  with 
apple-blossoms,  blue  ribbons,  and 
other  vanities'?  Who  could  tell] 
The  perpetual  curate  wended  sulky 
on  his  way.  I  fear  the  old  woman 
would  have  made  neither  flannel 
nor  tea  and  sugar  out  of  him  in 
that  inhuman  frame  of  mind. 

"  Dreadful  young  prig  that  young 
Wentworth,"  said  Mr  Wodehouse, 
"  but  comes  of  a  great  family,  you 
know,  and  gets  greatly  taken  notice 
of — to  be  sure  he  does,  child.  I 
suppose  it's  for  his  family's  sake :  I 
can't  see  into  people's  hearts.  It 
may  be  higher  motives,  to  be  sure, 
and  all  that.  He's  gone  off  in  a 
huff  about  something;  never  mind, 
luncheon  comes  up  all  the  same. 
Now  let's  address  ourselves  to  the 
business  of  life." 

For  when  Mr  Wodehouse  took 
knife  and  fork  in  hand  a  singular 
result  followed.  He  was  silent — at 
least  he  talked  no  longer :  the  mys- 
tery of  carving,  of  eating,  of  drink- 
ing— all  the  serious  business  of  the 
table — engrossed  the  good  man.  He 
had  nothing  more  to  say  for  the 
moment;  and  then  a  dread  unbroken 
silence  fell  upon  the  little  company. 
The  Rector  coloured,  faltered,  cleared 
his  throat — he  had  not  an  idea  how 
to  get  into  conversation  with  such 
unknown  entities.  He  looked  hard 
at  Lucy,  with  a  bold  intention  of 
addressing  her;  but,  having  the 
bad  fortune  to  meet  her  eye,  shrank 
back,  and  withdrew  the  venture. 
The"n  the  good  man  inclined  his 
profile  towards  Miss  Wentworth. 
His  eyes  wandered  wildly  round 
the  room  in  search  of  a  suggestion ; 
but,  alas!  it  was  a  mere  dining- 
room,  very  comfortable,  but  not 
imaginative.  In  this  dreadful  di- 
lemma he  was  infinitely  relieved  by 
the  sound  of  somebody's  voice. 

"  I  trust  you  will  like  Carling- 
ford,  Mr  Proctor,"  said  Miss  Wode- 
house, mildly. 

"  Yes — oh  yes ;  I  trust  so,"  an- 
swered the  confused  but  grateful 
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man ;  "  that  is,  it  will  depend  very 
much,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of 
people  I  find  here." 

"  Well,  we  are  a  little  vain.  To 
tell  the  truth,  indeed,  we  rather 
pride  ourselves  a  little  on  the  good 
society  in  Carlingford,"  said  the 
gentle  and  charitable  interlocutor. 

"Ah,  yes— ladies  V1  said  the  Rec- 
tor: "hum — that  was  not  what  I 
was  thinking  of." 

"  But,  oh,  Mr  Proctor,"  cried  Lucy, 
with  a  sudden  access  of  fun,  "  you 
don't  mean  to  say  that  you  dislike 
ladies'  society,  I  hope?" 

The  Rector  gave  an  uneasy  half- 
frightened  glance  at  her.  The 
creature  was  dangerous  even  to  a 
Fellow  of  All-Souls. 

"  I  may  say  I  know  very  little 
about  them,"  said  the  bewildered 
clergyman.  As  soon  as  he  had 
said  the  words  he  thought  they 
sounded  rude ;  but  how  could  he 
help  \i1 — the  truth  of  his  speech 
was  indisputable. 

"Come  here,  and  we'll  initiate 
you — come  here  as  often  as  you 
can  spare  us  a  little  of  your  time," 
cried  Mr  Wodehouse,  who  had  come 
to  a  pause  in  his  operations.  "  You 
couldn't  have  a  better  chance. 
They're  head  people  in  Carlingford, 
though  I  say  it.  There's  Mary, 
she's  a  learned  woman ;  take  you 
up  in  a  false  quantity,  sir,  a  deal 
sooner  than  I  should.  And  Lucy, 
she's  in  another  line  altogether;  but 
there's  quantities  of  people  swear 
by  her.  What's  the  matter,  children, 
eh  1  I  suppose  so — people  tell  me 
so.  If  people  tell  me  so  all  day  long, 
I'm  entitled  to  believe  it,  I  pre- 
sume 1" 

Lucy  answered  this  by  a  burst 
of  laughter,  not  loud  but  cordial, 
which  rung  sweet  and  strange  upon 
the  Rector's  ears.  Miss  Wodehouse, 
>on  the  contrary,  looked  a  little 
-ashamed,  blushed  a  pretty  pink 


old-maidenly  blush,  and  mildly  re- 
monstrated with  papa.  The  whole 
scene  was  astonishing  to  the  stran- 
ger. He  had  been  living  out  of 
nature  so  long  that  he  wondered 
within  himself  whether  it  was  com- 
mon to  retain  the  -habits  and  words 
of  childhood  to  such  an  age  as  that 
which  good  Miss  Wodehouse  put 
no  disguise  upon,  or  if  sisters  with 
twenty  years  of  difference  between 
them  were  usual  in  ordinary  house- 
holds. He  looked  at  them  with 
looks  which  to  Miss  Wodehouse 
appeared  disapproving,  but  which 
in  reality  meant  only  surprise  and 
discomfort.  He  was  exceedingly 
glad  when  lunch  was  over,  and  he 
was  at  liberty  to  take  his  leave. 
With  very  different  feelings  from 
those  of  young  Wentworth  the  Rec- 
tor crossed  the  boundary  of  that 
green  door.  When  he  saw  it  closed 
behind  him  he  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief,  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  dusty  road,  and  through  those 
lines  of  garden  walls,  where  the 
loads  of  blossom  burst  over  every- 
where, with  a  sensation  of  having 
escaped  and  got  at  liberty.^  After 
a  momentary  pause  and  gaze  round 
him  in  enjoyment  of  that  liberty, 
the  Rector  gave  a  start  and  went 
on  again  rapidly.  A  dismayed,  dis- 
comfited, helpless  sensation  came 
over  him.  These  parishioners  ! — 
these  female  parishioners!  From 
out  of  another  of  those  green  doors 
had  just  emerged  a  brilliant  group 
of  ladies,  the  rustle  of  whose  dress 
and  murmur  of  whose  voices  he 
could  hear  in  the  genteel  half-rural 
silence.  The  Rector  bolted :  he 
never  slackened  pace  nor  drew 
breath  till  he  was  safe  in  the  vacant 
library  of  the  Rectory,  among  old 
Mr  Bury's  book-shelves.  It  seemed 
the  only  safe  place  in  Carlingford 
to  the  languishing  transplanted 
Fellow  of  All-Souls. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  month  later,  Mr  Proctor  had 
got  fairly  settled  in  his  new  rec- 
tory, with  a  complete  modest 


establishment  becoming  his  means 
—  for  Carlingford  was  a  toler- 
able living.  And  in  the  newly- 
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furnished  sober  drawing-room  sat 
.a  very  old  lady,  lively  but  infirm, 
who  was  the  Rector's  mother.  No- 
body knew  that  this  old  woman 
kept  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls  still  a 
boy  at  heart,  nor  that  the  reserved 
and  inappropriate  man  forgot  his 
awkwardness  in  his  mother's  pre- 
sence. He  was  not  only  a  very 
affectionate  son,  but  a  dutiful  good 
child  to  her.  It  had  been  his  pet 
scheme  for  years  to  bring  her  from 
her  Devonshire  cottage,  and  make 
her  mistress  of  his  house.  That  had 
been  the  chief  attraction,  indeed, 
which  drew  him  to  Carlingf ord ;  for 
had  he  consulted  his  own  tastes,  and 
kept  to  his  college,  who  would  in- 
sure him  that  at  seventy -five  his 
old  mother  might  not  glide  away 
out  of  life  without  that  last  gleam 
of  sunshine  long  intended  for  her 
by  her  grateful  son  1 

This  scene,accordingly,was  almost 
the  only  one  which  reconciled  him 
to  the  extraordinary  change  in  his 
life.  There  she  sat,  the  lively  old 
lady;  very  deaf,  as  you  could  al- 
most divine  by  that  vivid  inquiring 
twinkle  in  her  eyes  ;  feeble  too,  for 
she  had  a  silver-headed  cane  beside 
her  chair,  and  even  with  that  assist- 
ance seldom  moved  across  the  room 
when  she  could  help  it.  Feeble  in 
body,  but  alert  in  mind,  ready  to 
read  anything,  to  hear  anything,  to 
deliver  her  opinions  freely ;  resting 
in  her  big  chair  in  the  complete 
repose  of  age,  gratified  with  her 
son's  attentions,  and  overjoyed  in  his 
company ;  interested  about  every- 
thing, and  as  ready  to  enter  into  all 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  new 
people  as  if  she  had  lived  all  her 
life  among  them.  The  Rector  sighed 
and  smiled  as  he  listened  to  his 
mother's  questions,  and  did  his  best, 
-at  the  top  of  his  voice,  to  enlighten 
her.  His  mother  was,  let  us  say,  a 
hundred  years  or  so  younger  than 
the  Rector.  If  she  had  been  his 
bride,  and  at  the  blithe  commence- 
ment of  life,  she  could  not  have 
shown  more  inclination  to  know  all 
about  Carlingford.  Mr  Proctor  was 
middle-aged,  and  preoccupied  by 
right  of  his  years ;  but  his  mother 


had  long  ago  got  over  that  stage  of 
life.  She  was  at  that  point  when 
some  energetic  natures,  having  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  seem  to 
make  a  fresh  start  and  reascend. 
Five  years  ago,  old  Mrs  Proctor  had 
completed  the  human  term;  now 
she  had  recommenced  her  life. 

But,  to  tell  the  very  truth,  the 
Rector  would  very  fain,  had  that 
been  possible,  have  confined  her  in- 
quiries to  books  and  public  affairs. 
For  to  make  confidential  disclosures, 
either  concerning  one's  self  or  other 
people,  in  a  tone  of  voice  perfectly 
audible  in  the  kitchen,  is  somewhat 
trying.  He  had  become  acquainted 
with  those  dread  parishioners  of  his 
during  this  interval.  Already  they 
had  worn  him  to  death  with  dinner- 
parties^— dinner-parties  very  plea- 
sant and  friendly, when  one  got  used 
to  them ;  but  to  a  stranger  frightful 
reproductions  of  each  other,  with 
the  same  dishes,  the  same  dresses, 
the  same  stories,  in  which  the  Rec- 
tor communicated  gravely  with  his 
next  neighbour,  and  eluded  as  long 
as  he  could  those  concluding  mo- 
ments in  the  drawing-room,  which 
were  worst  of  all.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  his  parishioners  made  much 
progress  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
Rector.  What  his  "  views  "  were, 
nobody  could  divine  any  more  than 
they  could  before  his  arrival.  He 
made  no  innovations  "whatever;  but 
he  did  not  pursue  Mr  Bury's  Evan- 
gelical ways,  and  never  preached  a 
sermon  or  a  word  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  When  zealous 
churchmen  discussed  the  progress 
of  Dissent,  the  Rector  scarcely  look- 
ed interested ;  and  nobody  could 
move  him  to  express  an  opinion  con- 
cerning all  that  lovely  upholstery 
with  which  Mr  Wentworth  had  deco- 
rated St  Roque's.  People  asked  in 
vain,  what  was  he1?  He  was  neither 
High  nor  Low,  enlightened  nor 
narrow-minded ;  he  was  a  Fellow 
of  All-Souls. 

"  But  now  tell  me,  my  dear,"  said 
old  Mrs  Proctor,  "  who's  Mr  Wode- 
house  1 " 

With  despairing  calmness,  the 
Rector  approached  his  voice  to  her 
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ear.  "  He's  a  churchwarden !"  cried 
the  unfortunate  man,  in  a  shrill 
whisper. 

"  He's  what  1— you  forget  I  don't 
hear  very  well.  I'm  a  great  deal 
deafer,  Morley,  my  dear,  than  I  was 
the  last  time  you  were  in  Devon- 
shire. What  did  you  say  Mr  Wode- 
house  was  ? " 

"  He's  an  ass ! "  exclaimed  the 
baited  Eector. 

Mrs  Proctor  nodded  her  head 
with  a  great  many  little  satisfied 
assenting  nods. 

"Exactly  my  own  opinion,  my 
dear.  What  I  like  in  your  manner 
of  expressing  yourself,  Morley,  is  its 
conciseness,"  said  the  laughing  old 
lady.  "  Just  so — exactly  what  I  ima- 
gined ;  but  being  an  ass,  you  know, 
doesn't  account  for  him  coming  here 
so  often.  What  is  he  besides,  my 
dear?" 

The  Rector  made  spasmodic  ges- 
tures towards  the  door,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  his  lively  mother; 
and  then  produced,  with  much  con- 
fusion, and  after  a  long  search,  his 
pocketbook,  on  a  leaf  of  paper  in 
which  he  wrote — loudly,  in  big  char- 
acters—  "He's  a  churchwarden' — 
they'll  hear  in  the  kitchen." 

"  He's  a  churchwarden  !  And 
what  if  they  do  hear  in  the  kit- 
chen ? "  cried  the  old  lady,  greatly 
amused ;  "  it  isn't  a  sin.  Well,  now, 
let  me  hear :  has  he  a  family,  Mor- 
ley?" 

Again  Mr  Proctor  showed  a  little 
discomposure.  After  a  troubled  look 
at  the  door,  and  pause,  as  if  he  medi- 
tated a  remonstrance,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  answered,  "Two  daugh- 
ters ! "  shouting  sepulchrally  into  his 
mother's  ear. 

"  Oh,  so  ! "  cried  the  old  lady— 
"  two  daughters — so,  so — that  ex- 
plains it  all  at  once.  /  know  now 
why  he  comes  to  the  Rectory  so 
often.  And,  I  declare,  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.  Why,  you're 
always  there  ! — so,  so — and  he's  got 
two  daughters,  has  he  1  To  be  sure ; 
now  I  understand  it  all." 

The  Rector  looked  helpless  and 
puzzled.  It  was  difficult  to  take 
the  initiative  and  ask  why — but  the 


poor  man  looked  so  perplexed  and 
ignorant,  and  so  clearly  unaware 
what  the  solution  was,  that  the  old 
lady  burst  into  shrill,  gay  laughter 
as  she  looked  at  him. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  she  said.  "Are  they 
old  or  young  1  are  they  pretty  or  ugly  1 
Tell  me  all  about  them,  Morley." 

Now  Mr  Proctor  had  not  the  ex- 
cuse of  having  forgotten  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  Miss  Wodehouses : 
on  the  contrary,  though  not  an 
imaginative  man,  he  could  have 
fancied  he  saw  them  both  before 
him — Lucy  lost  in  noiseless  laugh- 
ter, and  her  good  elder  sister  depre- 
cating and  gentle  as  usual.  We  will 
not  even  undertake  to  say  that  a 
gleam  of  something  blue  did  not 
flash  across  the  mind  of  the  good 
man,  who  did  riot  know  what  rib- 
bons were.  He  was  so  much  be- 
wildered that  Mrs  Proctor  repeated 
her  question,  and,  as  she  did  so,  tap- 
ped him  pretty  smartly  on  the  arm 
to  recall  his  wandering  thoughts. 

"  One's  one  thing,"  at  last  shouted 
the  confused  man,  "  and  t'other's 
another ! "  An  oracular  deliverance 
which  surely  must  have  been  entire- 
ly unintelligible  in  the  kitchen, 
where  we  will  not  deny  that  an  ut- 
terance so  incomprehensible  awoke 
a  laudable  curiosity. 

"  My  dear,  you're  lucid  !  "  cried 
the  old  lady.  "I  hope  you  don't 
preach  like  that.  T'  other' s  another ! 
— is  she  so  1  and  I  suppose  that's 
the  one  you're  wanted  to  marry — 
eh  ?  For  shame,  Morley,  not  to  tell 
your  mother ! " 

The  Rector  jumped  to  his  feet, 
thunderstruck.  Wanted  to  marry  ! 
— the  idea  was  too  overwhelming 
and  dreadful — his  mind  could  not 
receive  it.  The  air  of  alarm  which 
immediately  diffused  itself  all  over 
him — his  unfeigned  horror  at  the 
suggestion — captivated  his  mother. 
She  was  amused,  but  she  was  pleased 
at  the  same  time.  Just  making  her 
cheery  outset  on  this  second  life- 
time, you  can't  suppose  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  hear  that  her  son 
was  going  to  jilt  her,  and  appoint 
another  queen  in  her  stead. 
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"  Sit  down  and  tell  me  about 
them,"  said  Mrs  Proctor;  "  my  dear, 
you're  wonderfully  afraid  of  the  ser- 
vants hearing.  They  don't  know 
who  we're  speaking  of.  Aha  !  and 
so  you  didn't  know  what  they  meant 
— didn't  you?  I  don't  say  you 
shouldn't  marry,  my  dear — quite 
the  reverse.  A  man  ought  to  marry, 
one  time  or  another.  Only  it's 
rather  soon  to  lay  their  plans.  I 
don't  doubt  there's  a  great  many 
unmarried  ladies  in  your  church, 
Morley.  There  always  is  in  a  coun- 
try place." 

To  this  the  alarmed  Eector  an- 
swered only  by  a  groan — a  groan  so 
expressive  that  his  quick-witted 
mother  heard  it  with  her  eyes. 

"  They  will  come  to  call  on  me," 
said  Mrs  Proctor,  with  fire  dancing 
in  her  bright  old  eyes.  "  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  them,  and  you  needn't  be 
afraid  of  the  servants.  Trust  to  me, 
my  dear — I'll  find  them  out.  And 
now,  if  you  wish  to  take  a  walk,  or 
go  out  visiting,  don't  let  me  detain 
you,  Morley.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
but  there's  something  in  the  papers 
I  would  like  to  see — or  I  even  might 
close  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes  : 
the  afternoon  is  always  a  drowsy 
time  with  me.  When  I  was  in 
Devonshire,  you  know,  no  one  mind- 
ed what  I  did.  You  had  better  re- 
fresh yourself  with  a  nice  walk,  my 
dear  boy." 

The  Eector  got  up  well  pleased. 
The  alacrity  with  which  he  left  the 
room,  however,  did  not  correspond 
with  the  horror-stricken  and  help- 
less expression  of  his  face,  when, 
after  walking  very  smartly  all 
round  the  Rectory  garden,  he 
paused  with  his  hand  on  the  gate, 
doubtful  whether  to  retreat  into 
his  study,  or  boldly  to  face  that 
world  which  was  plotting  against 
him.  The  question  was  a  pro- 
foundly serious  one  to  Mr  Proctor. 
He  did  not  feel  by  any  means  sure 
that  he  was  a  free  agent,  or  could 
assert  the  ordinary  rights  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  this  most  unexpected 
dilemma.  How  could  he  tell  how 
much  or  how  little  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  a  man  had  "  committed 


himself?"  For  anything  he  could 
tell,  somebody  might  be  calculating 
upon  him  as  her  lover,  and  settling 
his  future  life  for  him.  The  Rector 
was  not  vain  —  he  did  not  think 
himself  an  Adonis  ;  he  did  not  un- 
derstand anything  about  the  matter, 
which  indeed  was  beneath  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Fellow  of  All-Souls. 
But  have  not  women  been  incom- 
prehensible since  ever  there  was  in 
this  world  a  pen  with  sufficient 
command  of  words  to  call  them  so  ? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  whether 
it  may  be  to  their  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage, every  soul  of  them  is 
plotting  to  marry  somebody  ?  Mr 
Proctor  recalled  in  dim  but  fright- 
ful reminiscences  stories  which  had 
dropped  upon  his  ear  at  various 
times  of  his  life.  Never  was  there 
a  man,  however  ugly,  disagreeable, 
or  penniless,  but  he  could  tell  of  a 
narrow  escape  he  had,  some  time 
or  other.  The  Rector  recollected 
and  trembled.  No  woman  was  ever 
so  dismayed  by  the  persecutions  of 
a  lover,  as  was  this  helpless  middle- 
aged  gentleman  under  the  convic- 
tion that  Lucy  Wodehouse  meant 
to  marry  him.  The  remembrance 
of  the  curate  of  St  Roque's  gave 
him  no  comfort :  her  sweet  youth, 
so  totally  unlike  his  sober  age,  did 
not  strike  him  as  unfavourable  to 
her  pursuit  of  him.  Who  could 
fathom  the  motives  of  a  woman  1 
His  mother  was  wise,  and  knew  the 
world,  and  understood  what  such 
creatures  meant.  No  doubt  it  was 
entirely  the  case — a  dreadful  cer- 
tainty— and  what  was  he  to  do  ? 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  fright 
and  perplexity  must  it  be  owned 
that  the  Rector  had  a  guilty  con- 
sciousness within  himself,  that  if 
Lucy  drove  the  matter  to  extremi- 
ties, he  was  not  so  sure  of  his  own 
powers  of  resistance  as  he  ought  to 
be.  She  might  marry  him  before 
he  knew  what  she  was  about ;  and 
in  such  a  chance  the  Rector  could 
not  have  taken  his  oath  at  his -own 
private  confessional  that  he  would 
have  been  so  deeply  miserable  as 
the  circumstances  might  infer.  No 
wonder  he  was  deeply  alarmed  at 
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the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  ;  nobody  could  predict  how 
it  might  end. 

When  Mr  Proctor  saw  his  mother 
again  at  dinner,  she  was  evidently 
full  of  some  subject  which  would 
not  bear  talking  of  before  the  ser- 
vants. The  old  lady  looked  at  her 
son's  troubled  apprehensive  face 
with  smiles  and  nods  and  gay  hints, 
which  he  was  much  too  preoccupied 
to  understand,  and  which  only  in- 
creased his  bewilderment.  When 
the  good  man  was  left  alone  over 
his  glass  of  wine,  he  drank  it  slowly, 
in  funereal  silence,  with  profoundly 
serious  looks  ;  and  what  between 
eagerness  to  understand  what  the 
old  lady  meant,  and  reluctance  to 
show  the  extent  of  his  curiosity, 
had  a  very  heavy  half -'hour  of  it 
in  that  grave  solitary  dining-room. 
He  roused  himself  with  an  effort 
from  this  dismal  state  into  which 
he  was  falling.  He  recalled  with  a 
sigh  the  classic  board  of  All-Souls. 
Woe  for  the  day  when  he  was  se- 
duced to  forsake  that  dear  retire- 
ment !  Keally  to  suffer  himself  to 
fall  into  a  condition  so  melancholy, 
was  far  from  being  right.  He  must 
rouse  himself — he  must  find  some 
other  society  than  parishioners ;  and 
with  a  glimpse  of  a  series  of  snug 
little  dinner-parties,  undisturbed  by 
the  presence  of  women,  Mr  Proctor 
rose  and  hurried  after  his  mother, 
to  hear  what  new  thing  she  might 
have  to  say. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The 
old  lady  was  snugly  posted,  ready 
for  a  conference.  She  made  lively 
gestures  to  hasten  him  when  he 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  could 
scarcely  delay  the  utterance  of  her 
news  till  he  had  taken  his  seat  be- 
side her.  She  had  taken  off  her 
spectacles,  and  laid  aside  her  paper, 
and  cleared  off  her  work  into  her 
work-basket.  All  was  ready  for  the 
talk  in  which  she  delighted. 

"  My  dear,  they've  been  here," 
said  old  Mrs  Proctor,  rubbing  her 
hands — "  both  together,  and  as  kind 
as  could  be — exactly  as  I  expected. 
An  old  woman  gets  double  the  at- 
tention when  she's  got  an  unmarried 


son.  I've  always  observed  that ; 
though  in  Devonshire,  what  with 
your  fellowship  and  seeing  you  so 
seldom,  nobody  took  much  notice. 
Yes,  they've  been  here  ;  and  I  like 
them  a  great  deal  better  than  I  ex- 
pected, Morley,  my  dear." 

The  Rector,  not  knowing  what 
else  to  say,  shouted  "  Indeed,  mo- 
ther !  "  into  the  old  lady's  ear. 

"  Quite  so,"  continued  that  lively 
observer — "  nice  young  women — not 
at  all  like  their  father,  which  is  a 
great  consolation.  That  elder  one 
is  a  very  sensible  person,  I  am  sure. 
She  would  make  a  nice  wife  for 
somebody,  especially  for  a  clergy- 
man. She  is  not  in  her  first  youth, 
but  neither  are  some  other  people. 
A  very  nice  creature  indeed,  I  am 
quite  sure." 

During  all  this  speech  the  Rec- 
tor's countenance  had  been  falling, 
falling.  If  he  was  helpless  before, 
the  utter  woe  of  his  expression  now 
was  a  spectacle  to  behold.  The  dan- 
ger of  being  married  by  proxy  was 
appalling  certainly,  yet  was  not  en- 
tirely without  alleviations ;  but  Miss 
Wodehouse  !  who  ever  thought  of 
Miss  Wodehouse  1  To  see  the  last 
remains  of  colour  fade  out  of  his 
cheek,  and  his  very  lip  fall  with 
disappointment,  was  deeply  edify- 
ing to  his  lively  old  mother.  She 
perceived  it  all,  but  made  no  sign. 

^"  And  the  other  is  a  pretty 'crea- 
ture —  certainly  pretty  :  shouldn't 
you  say  she  was  pretty,  Morley  1 " 
said  his  heartless  mother. 

Mr  Proctor  hesitated,  hemmed — 
felt  himself  growing  red — tried  to 
intimate  his  sentiments  by  a  nod  of 
assent ;  but  that  would  not  do ;  for 
the  old  lady  had  presented  her  ear 
to  him,  and  was  blind  to  all  his 
gestures. 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  it, 
mother,"  he  made  answer  at  last. 

"  Much  about  it !  it's  to  be  hoped 
not.  I  never  supposed  you  did ;  but 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't 
think  her  pretty1?"  said  Mrs  Proc- 
tor —  "  but,  I  don't  doubt  in  the 
least,  a  sad  flirt.  Her  sister  is  a 
very  superior  person,  my  dear." 

The  Rector's  face  lengthened  at 
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every  word — a  vision  of  these  two 
Miss  Wodehouses  rose  upon  him 
every  moment  clearer  and  more 
distinct  as  his  mother  spoke.  Con- 
sidering how  ignorant  he  was  of  all 
such  female  paraphernalia,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary how  correct  his  recollec- 
tion was  of  all  the  usual  details  of 
their  habitual  dress  and  appearance. 
With  a  certain  dreadful  conscious- 
ness of  the  justice  of  what  his  mo- 
ther said,  he  saw  in  imagination  the 
mild  elder  sister  in  her  comely  old 
maidenhood.  Nobody  could  doubt 
her  good  qualities,  and  could  it  be 
questioned  that  for  a  man  of  fifty,  if 
he  was  to  do  anything  so  foolish,  a 
woman  not  quite  forty  was  a  thou- 
sand times  more  eligible  than  a 
creature  in  blue  ribbons  1  Still  the 
unfortunate  Rector  did  not  seem  to 
see  it :  his  face  grew  longer  and 
longer — he  made  no  answer  what- 
ever to  his  mother's  address ;  while 
she,  with  a  spice  of  natural  female 
malice  against  the  common  enemy 
triumphing  for  the  moment  over  the 
mother's  admiration  of  her  son,  sat 
wickedly  enjoying  his  distress,  and 
aggravating  it.  His  dismay  and  per- 
plexity amused  this  wicked  old  wo- 
man beyond  measure. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  younger 
girl  takes  a  pleasure  in  deluding 
her  admirers,"  said  Mrs  Proctor  ; 
"  she's  a  wicked  little  flirt,  and  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  see  her  power. 
I  know  very  well  how  such  people 
do  ;  but,  my  dear,"  c6ntinued  this 
false  old  lady,  scarcely  able  to  re- 
strain her  laughter,  "  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  be  very  civil  to  Miss  Wode- 
house.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
Morley,  that's  a  very  superior  per- 
son. She  is  not  very  young,  to  be 


sure,  but  you  are  not  very  young 
yourself.  She  would  make  a  nice 
wife  —  not  too  foolish,  you  know, 
nor  fanciful.  Ah !  I  like  Miss 
Wodehouse,  my  dear." 

The  Rector  stumbled  up  to  his 
feet  hastily,  and  pointed  to  a  table 
at  a  little  distance,  on  which  some 
books  were  lying.  Then  he  went 
and  brought  them  to  her  table. 
"  I've  brought  you  some  new  books," 
he  shouted  into  her  ear.  It  was 
the  only  way  his  clumsy  ingenuity 
could  fall  upon  for  bringing  this 
most  distasteful  conversation  to  an 
end. 

The  old  lady's  eyes  were  dancing 
with  fun  and  a  little  mischief,  but, 
notwithstanding,  she  could  not  be 
so  false  to  her  nature  as  to  show  no 
interest  in  the  books.  She  turned 
them  over  with  lively  remarks  and 
comment.  "  But  for  all  that,  Mor- 
ley, I  would  not  have  you  forget 
Miss  Wodehouse,"  she  said,  when 
her  early  bedtime  came.  "  Give  it 
a  thought  now  and  then,  and  con- 
sider the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  done  rashly ;  but  still 
you  know  you  are  settled  now,  and 
you  ought  to  be  thinking  of  settling 
for  life." 

With  this  parting  shaft  she  left 
him.  The  troubled  Rector,  instead 
of  sitting  up  to  his  beloved  studies, 
went  early  to  bed  that  night,  and 
was  pursued  by  nightmares  through 
his  unquiet  slumbers.  Settling  for 
life !  Alas !  there  floated  before  him 
vain  visions  of  that  halcyon  world 
he  had  left — that  sacred  soil  at  All- 
Souls,  where  there  were  no  parish- 
ioners to  break  tne  sweet  repose. 
How  different  was  this  discompos- 
ing real  world ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

Matters  went  on  quietly  for  some  they  understood    he  was   "  indis- 

time  without  any  catastrophe  occur-  posed,"  poor  Mr  Proctor  resumed 

ring  to  the  Rector.     He  had  shut  his  ordinary  life,  confiding  timidly 

himself  up  from  all  society,  and  de-  in  some  extra  precautions  which  his 

clined  the  invitations  of  the  parish-  own  ingenuity  had  invented.     He 

loners  for  ten  long  days  at  least ;  was  shyer  than  ever  of  addressing 

but  finding  that  the  kind  people  the  ladies  in  those  parties  he  was 

were  only  kinder  than  ever  when  obliged  to   attend.     He  was  espe- 
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cially  embarrassed  and  uncomfort- 
able in  the  presence  of  the  two  Miss 
Wodehouses,  who,  unfortunately, 
were  very  popular  in  Carlingford, 
and  whom  he  could  not  help  meet- 
ing everywhere.  Notwithstanding 
this  embarrassment,  it  is  curious 
how  well  he  knew  how  they  looked, 
and  what  they  were  doing,  and  all 
about  them.  Though  he  could 
not  for  his  life  have  told  what 
these  things  were  called,  he  knew 
Miss  Wodehouse's  dove -coloured 
dress  and  her  French  grey ;.  and  all 
those  gleams  of  blue  which  set  off 
Lucy's  fair  curls,  and  floated  about 
her  pretty  person  under  various  pre- 
tences, had  a  distinct  though  inar- 
ticulate place  in  the  good  man's 
confused  remembrances.  But  nei- 
ther Lucy  nor  Miss  Wodehouse 
had  brought  matters  to  extremity. 
He  even  ventured  to  go  to  their 
house  occasionally  without  any 
harm  coming  of  it,  and  lingered  in 
that  blooming  fragrant  garden,  where 
the  blossoms  had  given  place  to 
fruit,  and  ruddy  apples  hung  heavy 
on  the  branches  which  had  once 
scattered  their  petals,  rosy -white, 
on  Cecil  Went  worth's  Anglican  coat. 
Yet  Mr  Proctor  was  not  lulled  into 
incaution  by  this  seeming  calm. 
Other  people  besides  his  mother 
had  intimated  to  him  that  there 
were  expectations  current  of  his 
"  settling  in  life."  He  lived  not  in 
false  security,  but  wise  trembling, 
never  knowing  what  hour  the  thun- 
derbolt might  fall  upon  his  head. 

It  happened  one  day,  while  still 
in  this  condition  of  mind,  that  the 
Rector  was  passing  through  Grove 
Street  on  his  way  home.  He  was 
walking  on  the  humbler  side  of  the 
street,  where  there  is  a  row  of  cot- 
tages with  little  gardens  in  front  of 
them — cheap  houses,  which  are  con- 
tented to  be  haughtily  overlooked 
by  the  staircase  windows  and  blank 
walls  of  their  richer  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  The 
Rector  thought,  but  could  not  be 
sure,  that  he  had  seen  two  figures 
like  those  of  the  Miss  Wodehouses 
"going  into  one  of  these  houses,  and 
was  making  a  little  haste  to  escape 


meeting  those  enemies  of  his  peace. 
But  as  he  went  hastily  on,  he  heard 
sobs  and  screams  from  one  of  the 
houses — sounds  which  a  man  who 
hid  a  good  heart  under  a  shy  ex- 
terior could  not  willingly  pass  by. 
He  made  a  troubled  pause  before 
the  door  from  which  these  outcries 
proceeded,  and  while  he  stood  thus 
irresolute  whether  to  pass  on  or  to 
stop  and  inquire  the  cause,  some 
one  came  rushing  out  and  took  hold 
of  his  arm.  "  Please,  sir,  she's 
dying — oh,  please,  sir,  she  thought 
a  deal  o'  you.  Please,  will  you 
come  in  and  speak  to  her  1 "  cried 
the  little  servant  -  girl  who  had 
pounced  upon  him  so.  The  Rector 
stared  at  her  in  amazement.  He 
had  not  his  prayer-book — he  was 
not  prepared;  he  had  no  idea  of 
being  called  upon  in  such  an  emer- 
gency. In  the  mean  time  the  com- 
motion rather  increased  in  the 
house,  and  he  could  hear  in  the  dis- 
tance a  voice  adjuring  some  one  to 
go  for  the  clergyman.  The  Rector 
stood  uncertain  and  perplexed, 
perhaps  in  a  more  serious  personal 
difficulty  than  had  ever  happened 
to  him  all  his  life  before.  For 
what  did  he  know  about  death- 
beds 1  or  what  had  he  to  say  to 
any  one  on  that  dread  verge  1  He 
grew  pale  with  real  vexation  and 
distress. 

"  Have  they  gone  for  a  doctor  1 
that  would  be  more  to  the  purpose," 
he  said,  unconsciously,  aloud. 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  no  good,"  said 
the  little  maid-servant.  "  Please, 
the  doctor's  been,  but  he's  no  good 
— and  she's  unhappy  in  her  mind, 
though  she's  quite  resigned  to  go  : 
and  oh,  please,  if  you  would  say  a 
word  to  her,  it  might  do  her  a  deal 
of  good." 

Thus  adjured,  the  Rector  had  no 
choice.  He  went  gloomily  into  the 
house  and  up  the  stair  after  his 
little  guide.  Why  did  not  they 
send  for  the  minister  of  Salem 
Chapel  close  by  ]  or  for  Mr  Went- 
worth,  who  was  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing  ?  Why  did  they  resort 
to  him  in  such  an  emergency  1  He 
would  have  made  his  appearance 
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before  the  highest  magnates  of  the 
land — before  the  Queen  herself — 
before  the  bench  of  bishops  or  the 
Privy  Council — with  less  trepidation 
than  he  entered  that  poor  little  room. 

The  sufferer  lay  breathing  heavily 
in  the  poor  apartment.  She  did 
not  look  very  ill  to  Mr  Proctor's 
inexperienced  eyes.  Her  colour 
was  bright,  and  her  face  full  of 
eagerness.  Near  the  door  stood 
Miss  Wodehouse,  looking  compas- 
sionate but  helpless,  casting  wist- 
ful glances  at  the  bed,  but  stand- 
ing back  in  a  corner  as  con- 
fused and  embarrassed  as  the  Rec- 
tor himself.  Lucy  was  standing 
by  the  pillow  of  the  sick  woman 
with  a  watchful  readiness  visible  to 
the  most  unskilled  eye — ready  to 
raise  her,  to  change  her  position,  to 
attend  to  her  wants  almost  before 
they  were  expressed.  The  contrast 
was  wonderful.  She  had  thrown 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  ap- 
peared, not  like  a  stranger  but  some- 
how in  her  natural  place,  despite  the 
sweet  youthful  beauty  of  her  looks, 
and  the  gay  girlish  dress  with  its 
floating  ribbons.  These  singular  ad- 
juncts notwithstanding,  no  home- 
ly nurse  in  a  cotton  gown  could 
have  looked  more  alert  or  service- 
able, or  more  natural  to  the  position, 
than  Lucy  did.  The  poor  Rector, 
taking  the  seat  which  the  little  maid 
placed  for  him  directly  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  looked  at  the  nurse 
and  the  patient  with  a  gasp  of  per- 
plexity and  embarrassment.  A 
deathbed,  alas  !  was  an  unknown 
region  to  him. 

"  Oh,  sir,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for 
coming — oh,  sir,  I'm  grateful  to 
you,"  cried  the  poor  woman  in  the 
bed.  "  I've  been  ill,  off  and  on,  for 
years,  but  never  took  thought  to  it 
as  I  ought.  I've  put  off  and  put 
off,  waiting  for  a  better  time — and 
now,  God  help  me,  it's  perhaps  too 
late.  Oh,  sir,  tell  me,  wThen  a  per- 
son's ill  and  dying,  is  it  too  late  '?" 

Before  the  Rector  could  even 
imagine  what  he  could  answer,  the 
sick  woman  took  up  the  broken 
thread  of  her  own  words,  and  con- 
tinued— 


"  I  don't  feel  to  trust  as  I  ought 
to — I  don't  feel  no  confidence,"  she 
said,  in  anxious  confession.  "  Oh, 
sir,  do  you  think  it  matters  if  one 
feels  it  ? — don't  you  think  things 
might  be  right  all  the  same  though 
we  were  uneasy  in  our  minds  1  My 
thinking  can't  change  it  one  way  or 
another.  Ask  the  good  gentleman 
to  speak  to  me,  Miss  Lucy,  dear — 
he'll  mind  what  you  say." 

A  look  from  Lucy  quickened  the 
Rector's  speech,  but  increased  his 
embarrassments.  "  It — it  isn't  her 
doctor  she  has  no  confidence  in  ?  " 
he  said,  eagerly. 

The  poor  woman  gave  a  little 
cry.  "  The  doctor — tthe  doctor  ! 
what  can  he  do  to  a  poor  dying 
creature  1  Oh,  Lord  bless  you,  it's 
none  of  them  things  I'm  thinking 
of  ;  it's  my  soul — my  soul !" 

"  But  my  poor  good  woman," 
said  Mr  Proctor,  "  though  it  is  very 
good  and  praiseworthy  of  you  to 
be  anxious  about  your  soul,  let  us 
hope  that  there  is  no  such — no  such 
haste  as  you  seem  to  suppose." 

The  patient  opened  her  eyes  wide, 
and  stared,  with  the  anxious  look  of 
disease,  in  his  face. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  good  man, 
faltering  under  that  gaze,  "  that 
I  see  no  reason  for  your  making 
yourself  so  very  anxious.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  You 
are  very  ill,  but  not  so  ill — I  sup- 
pose." 

Here  the  Rector  was  interrupted 
by  a  groan  from  the  patient,  and 
by  a  troubled,  disapproving,  disap- 
pointed look  from  Lucy  Wodehouse. 
This  brought  him  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. He  gazed  for  a  moment  help- 
lessly at  the  poor  woman  in  the 
bed.  If  he  had  known  anything 
in  the  world  which  would  have 
given  her  consolation,  he  was  ready 
to  have  made  any  exertion  for  it ; 
but  he  knew  nothing  to  say — no 
medicine  for  a  mind  diseased  was 
in  his  repositories.  He  was  deeply 
distressed  to  see  the  disappointment 
which  followed  his  words,  but  his 
distress  only  made  him  more  silent,, 
more  helpless,  more  inefficient  than 
before. 
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After  an  interval  which  was  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  groans  of  the 
patient  and  the  uneasy  fidgeting  of 
good  Miss  Wodehouse  in  her  cor- 
ner, the  Kector  again  broke  silence. 
The  sick  wroman  had  turned  to  the 
wall,  and  closed  her  eyes  in  dismay 
and  disappointment — evidently  she 
had  ceased  to  expect  anything  from 
him. 

"  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do," 
said  poor  Mr  Proctor,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  have  spoken  hastily.  I  meant  to 
try  to  calm  her  mind  a  little  ;  if  I 
can  be  of  any  use  1 " 

"  Ah,  maybe  I'm  hasty,"  said  the 
dying  woman,  turning  round  again 
with  a  sudden  effort — "  but,  oh,  to 
speak  to  me  of  having  time  when 
I've  one  foot  in  the  grave  already ! " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that — not  so  bad 
as  that,"  said  the  Rector,  sooth- 
ingly. 

"  But  I  tell  you  it  is  as  bad  as 
that,"  she  cried,  with  the  brief  blaze 
of  anger  common  to  great  weakness. 
"I'm  not  a  child,  to  be  persuaded 
different  from  what  I  know.  If 
you'd  tell  me — if  you'd  say  a  prayer 
— ah,  Miss  Lucy,  it's  coming  on 
again." 

In  a  moment  Lucy  had  raised 
the  poor  creature  in  her  arms,  and 
in  default  of  the  pillows  which  were 
not  at  hand,  had  risen  herself  into 
their  place,  and  supported  the  gasp- 
ing woman  against  her  own  breast. 
It  was  a  paroxysm  dreadful  to  be- 
hold, in  which  every  labouring 
breath  seemed  the  last.  The  Rector 
sat  like  one  struck  dumb,  looking 
on  at  that  mortal  struggle.  Miss 
Wodehouse  approached  nervously 
from  behind,  and  went  up  to  the 
bedside,  faltering  forth  questions 
as  to  what  she  could  do.  Lucy 
only  waved  her  hand,  as  her  own 
light  figure  swayed  and  changed, 
always  seeking  the  easiest  atti- 
tude for  the  sufferer.  As  the  elder 
sister  drew  back,  the  Rector  and 
she  glanced  at  each  other  with  wist- 
ful mutual  looks  of  sympathy. 
Both  were  equally  well-disposed, 
equally  helpless  and  embarrassed. 
How  to  be  of  any  use  in  that  dread- 
ful agony  of  nature  was  denied  to 
both.  They  stood  looking  on,  awed 


and  self-reproaching.  Such  scenes 
have  doubtless  happened  in  sick- 
rooms before  now. 

When  the  fit  was  over,  a  hasty 
step  came  up  the  stair,  and  Mr 
Wentworth  entered  the  room.  He 
explained  in  a  whisper  that  he  had 
not  been  at  home  when  the  mes- 
senger came,  but  had  followed  when- 
ever he  heard  of  the  message.  See- 
ing the  Rector,  he  hesitated,  and 
drew  back  with  some  surprise,  and, 
even  (for  he  was  far  from  perfect) 
in  that  chamber,  a  little  flush  of 
offence.  The  Rector  rose  abruptly, 
waving  his  hand,  and  went  to  join 
Miss  Wodehouse  in  her  corner. 
There  the  two  elderly  spectators 
looked  on  silent  at  ministrations 
of  which  both  were  incapable ;  one 
watching  with  wondering  yet  affec- 
tionate envy  how  Lucy  laid  down 
the  weakened  but  relieved  patient 
upon  her  pillows  ;  and  one  behold- 
ing, with  a  surprise  he  could  not 
conceal,  how  a  young  man,  not  half 
his  own  age,  went  softly,  with  all 
the  confidence  yet  awe  of  nature, 
into  those  mysteries  which  he  dared 
not  touch  upon.  The  two  young 
creatures  by  the  deathbed  acknow- 
ledged that  their  patient  was  dying ; 
the  woman  stood  by  her  watchful 
and  affectionate — the  man  held  up 
before  her  that  cross,  not  of  wood 
or  metal,  but  of  truth  and  everlast- 
ing verity,  which  is  the  only  hope 
of  man.  The  spectators  looked  on, 
and  did  not  interrupt — looked  on, 
awed  and  wondering — unaware  of 
how  it  was,  but  watching  as  if  it 
were  a  miracle  wrought  before  their 
eyes.  Perhaps  all  the  years  of  his 
life  had  not  taught  the  Rector  so 
much  as  did  that  half-hour  in  an 
unknown  poor  bed-chamber,  where, 
honest  and  humble,  he  stood  aside, 
and,  kneeling  down,  responded  to 
his  young  brother's  prayer.  His 
young  brother — young  enough  to 
have  been  his  son — not  half  nor  a 
quarter  part  so  learned  as  he ;  but 
a  world  further  on  in  that  profes- 
sion which  they  shared — the  art  of 
winning  souls. 

When  those  prayers  were  over, 
the  Rector,  without  a  word  to  any- 
body, stole  quietly  away.  When 
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lie  got  into  the  street,  however,  he 
found  himself  closely  followed  by 
Miss  Wodehouse,  of  whom  he  was 
not  at  this  moment  afraid.  That 
good  creature  was  crying  softly  un- 
der her  veil.  She  was  eager  to 
make  up  to  him,  to  open  out  her 
full  heart ;  and  indeed  the  Rector, 
like  herself,  in  that  wonderful  sen- 
sation of  surprised  and  unenvying 
discomfiture,  was  glad  at  that  mo- 
ment of  sympathy  too. 

"Oh,  Mr  Proctor,  isn't  it  won- 
derful]" sighed  good  Miss  Wode- 
house. 

The  Rector  did  not  speak,  but 
he  answered  by  a  very  emphatic 
nod  of  his  head. 

"  It  did  not  use  to  be  so  when 
you  and  I  were  young,"  said  his 
companion  in  failure.  "  I  some- 
times take  a  little  comfort  from 
that ;  but  no  doubt,  if  it  had  been 
in  me,  it  would  have  shown  itself 
somehow.  Ah,  I  fear,  I  fear,  I  was 
not  well  brought  up ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  that  dear  child  has  not  been 
brought  up  at  all,  if  one  may  say  so. 
Her  poor  mother  died  when  she 
was  born.  And  oh,  I'm  afraid  I 
never  was  kind  to  Lucy's  mother, 
Mr  Proctor.  You  know  she  was 
only  a  year  or  two  older  than  I 
was ;  and  to  think  of  that  child, 
that  baby !  What  a  world  she  is, 
and  always  was,  before  me,  that 
might  have  been  her  mother,  Mr 
Proctor  ! ;'  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
with  a  little  sob. 

"  But  things  were  different  in  our 
young  days,"  said  the  Rector,  re- 
peating her  sentiment,  without  in- 
quiring whether  it  were  true  or  not, 
and  finding  a  certain  vague  conso- 
lation in  it. 

"Ah,  that  is  true,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse — "  that  is  true;  what  a 
blessing  things  are  so  changed  ;  and 
these  blessed  young  creatures,"  she 
added  softly,  with  tears  falling  out 
of  her  gentle  old  eyes — "  these  bless- 
ed young  creatures  are  near  the 
Fountain-head." 

With  this  speech  Miss  Wodehouse 
held  out  her  hand  to  the  Rector,  and 
they  parted  with  a  warm  mutual 
grasp.  The  Rector  went  straight 
home — straight  to  his  study,  where 


he  shut  himself  in,  and  was  not  to 
be  disturbed;  that  night  was  one 
long  to  be  remembered  in  the  good 
man's  history.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  set  himself  to  inquire 
what  was  his  supposed  business  in 
this  world.  His  treatise  on  the 
Greek  verb,  and  his  new  edition  of 
Sophocles,  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls ;  but 
how  about  the  Rector  of  Carling- 
f ord  1  What  was  the  doing  here, 
among  that  little  world  of  human 
creatures  who  were  dying,  being 
born,  perishing,  suffering,  falling 
into  misfortune  and  anguish,  and 
all  manner  of  human  vicissitudes, 
every  day  1  Young  Wentworth  knew 
what  to  say  to  that  woman  in  her 
distress ;  and  so  might  the  Rector, 
had  her  distress  concerned  a  dis- 
puted translation,  or  a  disused  idiom. 
The  good  man  was  startled  in  his 
composure  and  calm.  To-day  he  had 
visibly  failed  in  a  duty  which  even 
in  All-Souls  was  certainly  known  to 
be  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian 
priest.  Was  he  a  Christian  priest, 
or  what  was  he  1  He  was  troubled 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul.  To 
hold  an  office  the  duties  of  which 
he  could  not  perform,  was  clearly 
impossible.  The  only  question,  and 
that  a  hard  one,  was,  whether  he 
could  learn  to  discharge  those  du- 
ties, or  whether  he-  must  cease  to 
be  Rector  of  Carlingford.  He  la- 
boured over  this  problem  in  his 
solitude,  and  could  find  no  answer. 
"  Things  were  different  when  we 
were  young,"  was  the  only  thought 
that  was  any  comfort  to  him,  and 
that  was  poor  consolation. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  hard  upon  the 
most  magnanimous  of  men  to  con- 
fess that  he  has  undertaken  an  office 
for  which  he  has  not  found  himself 
capable.  Magnanimity  was  perhaps 
too  lofty  a  word  to  apply  to  the 
Rector ;  but  he  was  honest  to  the 
bottom  of  his  soul.  As  soon  as  he 
became  aware  of  what  was  included 
in  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  must 
perform  them,  or  quit  his  post.  But 
how  to  perform  them?  Can  one 
learn  to  convey  consolation  to  the 
dying,  to  teach  the  ignorant,  to  com- 
fort the  sorrowful  1  Are  these  mat- 
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ters  to  be  acquired  by  study,  like 
Greek  verbs  or  intricate  measures'? 
The  Rector's  heart  said  No.  The 
Rector's  imagination  unfolded  be- 
fore him,  in  all  its  halcyon  blessed- 
ness, that  ancient  paradise  of  All- 
Souls,  where  no  such  confounding 
demands  ever  disturbed  his  beati- 
tude. The  good  man  groaned  within 
himself  over  the  mortification,  the 
labour,  the  sorrow,  which  this  living 
was  bringing  upon  him.  "  If  I 
had  but  let  it  pass  to  Morgan,  who 
wanted  to  marry,"  he  said  with 
self-reproach ;  and  then  suddenly 
bethought  himself  of  his  own  most 
innocent  filial  romance,  and  the  plea- 
sure his  mother  had  taken  in  her 
new  house  and  new  beginning  life. 
At  that  touch  the  tide  flowed  back 
again.  Could  he  dismiss  her  now  to 
another  solitary  cottage  in  Devon- 
shire, her  old  home  there  being  all 
dispersed  and  broken  up,  while  the 
house  she  had  hoped  to  die  in  cast  her 
out  from  its  long-hoped-for  shelter1? 
The  Rector  was  quite  overwhelmed 
by  this  new  aggravation.  If  by 
any  effort  of  his  own,  any  sacrifice 
to  himself,  he  could  preserve  this 
bright  new  home  to  his  mother, 
would  he  shrink  from  that  labour 
of  love1? 

Nobody,  however,  knew  anything 
about  those  conflicting  thoughts 
which  rent  his  sober  bosom.  He 
preached  next  Sunday  as  usual,  let- 
ting no  trace  of  the  distressed,  wist- 
ful anxiety  to  do  his  duty  which 


now  possessed  him  gleam  into  his 
sermon.  He  looked  down  upon  a 
crowd  of  unsympathetic,  uninter- 
ested faces,  when  he  delivered  that 
smooth  little  sermon,  which  nobody 
cared  much  about,  and  which  dis- 
turbed nobody.  The  only  eyes 
which  in  the  smallest  degree  com- 
prehended him  were  those  of  good 
Miss  Wodehouse,  who  had  been  the 
witness  and  the  participator  of  his 
humiliation.  Lucy  was  not  there. 
Doubtless  Lucy  was  at  St  Roque's, 
where  the  sermons  of  the  perpetual 
curate  differed  much  from  those  of 
the  Rector  of  Carlingf  ord.  Ah  me ! 
the  rectorship,  with  all  its  responsi- 
bilities, was  a  serious  business ;  and 
what  was  to  come  of  it  yet,  Mr 
Proctor  could  not  see.  He  was  not 
a  hasty  man — he  determined  to  wait 
and  see  what  events  might  make  of 
it ;  to  consider  it  ripely — to  take  full 
counsel  with  himself.  Every  time 
he  came  out  of  his  mother's  pre- 
sence, he  came  affected  and  full  of 
anxiety  to  preserve  to  her  that  home 
which  pleased  her  so  much.  She 
was  the  strong  point  in  favour  of 
Carlingford ;  and  it  was  no  small 
tribute  to  the  good  man's  filial  affec- 
tion, that  for  her  chiefly  he  kept  his 
neck  under  the  yoke  of  a  service 
to  which  he  knew  himself  unequal, 
and,  sighing,  turned  his  back  upon 
his  beloved  cloisters.  If  there  had 
been  no  other  sickbeds  immediately 
in  Carlingford,  Mrs  Proctor  would 
have  won  the  day. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Such  a  blessed  exemption,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  When 
the  Rector  was  solemnly  sent  for 
from  his  very  study  to  visit  a  poor 
man  who  was  not  expected  to  live 
many  days,  he  put  his  prayer-book 
under  his  arm,  and  went  off  dog- 
gedly, feeling  that  now  was  the  crisis. 
He  went  through  it  in  as  exemplary 
a  manner  as  could  have  been  desired, 
but  it  was  dreadful  work  to  the 
Rector.  If  nobody  else  suspected 
him,  he  suspected  himself.  He  had 
no  spontaneous  word  of  encourage- 
ment or  consolation  to  offer;  he 


went  through  it  as  his  duty  with  a 
horrible  abstractness.  That  night 
he  went  home  disgusted  beyond  all 
possible  power  of  self  -  reconcilia- 
tion. He  could  not  continue  this. 
Good  evangelical  Mr  Bury,  who 
went  before  him,  and  by  nature 
loved  preaching,  had  accustomed 
the  people  to  much  of  such  visita- 
tions. It  was  murder  to  the  Fellow 
of  All-Souls. 

That  night  Mr  Proctor  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  his  dear  cheery  old 
mother,  disclosing  all  his  heart  to 
her.  It  was  written  with  a  pathos 
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of  which  the  good  man  was  wholly 
unconscious,  and  finished  by  asking 
her  advice  and  her  prayers.  He 
sent  it  up  to  her  next  morning  on  her 
breakfast  tray,  which  he  always 
furnished  with  his  own  hands,  and 
went  out  to  occupy  himself  in  pay- 
ing visits  till  it  should  be  time  to 
see  her,  and  ascertain  her  opinion. 
At  Mr  Wodehouse's  there  was  no- 
body at  home  but  Lucy,  who  was 
very  friendly,  and  took  no  notice  of 
that  sad  encounter  which  had  chang- 
ed his  views  so  entirely.  The  Rector 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  woman 
was  dead,  but  not  until  Mr  Went- 
worth  had  administered  to  her  fully 
the  consolations  of  the  Church.  Lucy 
did  not  look  superior,  or  say  any- 
thing in  admiration  of  Mr  Went- 
worth,  but  the  Rector's  conscience 
supplied  all  that  was  wanting.  If 
good  Miss  Wodehouse  had  been 
there  with  her  charitable  looks,  and 
her  disefficiency  so  like  his  own,  it 
would  have  been  a  consolation  to 
the  good  man.  He  would  have 
turned  joyfully  from  Lucy  and  her 
blue  ribbons  to  that  distressed  dove- 
coloured  woman,  so  greatly  had  re- 
cent events  changed  him.  But  the 
truth  was,  he  cared  nothing  for 
either  of  them  nowadays.  He  was 
delivered  from  those  whimsical 
distressing  fears.  Something  more 
serious  had  obliterated  those  lighter 
apprehensions.  He  had  no  leisure 
now  to  think  that  somebody  had 
planned  to  marry  him ;  all  his 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  matters  so 
much  more  important  that  this  was 
entirely  forgotten. 

Mrs  Proctor  was  seated  as  usual 
in  the  place  she  loved,  with  her 
newspapers,  her.  books,  her  work- 
basket,  and  silver-headed  cane  at 
the  side  of  her  chair.  The  old  lady, 
like  her  son,  looked  serious.  She 
beckoned  him  to  quicken  his  steps 
when  she  saw  him  appear  at  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  pointed  to 
the  chair  placed  beside  her,  all  ready 
for  this  solemn  conference.  He 
came  in  with  a  troubled  face,  scarcely 
venturing  to  look  at  her,  afraid  to 
see  the  disappointment  which  he 
had  brought  upon  his  dearest  friend. 
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The  old  lady  divined  why  it  was 
he  did  not  lift  his  eyes.  She  took 
his  hand  and  addressed  him  with 
all  her  characteristic  vivacity. 

"  Morley,  what  is  this  you  mean, 
my  dear  1  When  did  I  ever  give 
my  son  reason  to  distrust  me  ?  Do 
you  think  I  would  suffer  you  to  con- 
tinue in  a  position  painful  to  your- 
self for  my  sake  ]  How  dare  you 
think  such  a  thing  of  me,  Morley  ? 
Don't  say  so;  you  didn't  mean  it !  I 
can  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

The  Rector  shook  his  head,  and 
dropped  into  the  chair  placed  ready 
for  him.  He  might  have  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  himself  could  she 
have  heard  him.  But  as  it  was,  he 
could  not  shout  all  his  reasons  and 
apologies  into  her  deaf  ear. 

"As  for  the  change  to  me,"  said 
the  old  lady,  instinctively  seizing 
upon  the  heart  of  the  difficulty, 
"  that's  nothing — simply  nothing. 
I've  not  had  time  to  get  attached  to 
Carlingford.  I've  no  associations 
with  the  place.  Of  course  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  go  back  to  all  my 
old  friends.  Put  that  out  of  the 
question,  Morley." 

But  the  Rector  only  shook  his 
head  once  more.  The  more  she 
made  light  of  it,  the  more  he  per- 
ceived all  the  painful  circumstances 
involved.  Could  his  mother  go  back 
to  Devonshire  and  tell  all  her  old 
ladies  that  her  son  had  made  a  fail- 
ure in  Carlingford  1  He  grieved 
within  himself  at  the  thought.  His 
brethren  at  All-Souls  might  under- 
stand him  ;  but  what  could  console 
the  brave  old  woman  for  all  the  con- 
dolence and  commiseration  to  which 
she  would  be  subject  1  "It  goes  to 
my  heart,  mother,"  he  cried  in  her 
ear. 

"  Well,  Morley,  I  am  very  sorry 
you  find  it  so,"  said  the  old  lady ; 
"  very  sorry  you  can't  see  your  way 
to  all  your  duties.  They  tell  me 
the  late  rector  was  very  Low 
Church,  and  visited  about  like  a 
Dissenter,  so  it  is  not  much  wonder 
you,  with  your  different  habits,  find 
yourself  a  good  deal  put  out ;  but, 
my  dear,  don't  you  think  it's  only  at 
first  ?  Don't  you  think  after  a  while 
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the  people  would  get  into  your  ways, 
and  you  into  theirs  ?  Miss  Wode- 
house  was  here  this  morning,  and 
was  telling  me  a  good  deal  about 
the  late  rector.  It's  to  be  expected 
you  should  find  the  difference  ;  but 
by-and-by,  to  be  sure,  you  might 
get  used  to  it,  and  the  people  would 
not  expect  so  much." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  where  we  met 
the  other  day  1 "  asked  the  Rector, 
with  a  brevity  rendered  necessary  by 
Mrs  Proctor's  infirmity. 

"  She  told  me — she's  a  dear  con- 
fused good  soul,"  said  the  old  lady — 
"  about  the  difference  between  Lucy 
and  herself,  and  how  the  young  crea- 
ture'was  twenty  times  handier  than 
she,  and  something  about  young  Mr 
Wentworth  of  St  Roque's.  Really, 
by  all  I  hear,  that  must  be  a  very 
presuming  young  man,"  cried  Mrs 
Proctor,  with  a  lively  air  of  offence. 
"  His  interference  among  your  pari- 
shioners, Morley,  is  really  more  than 
I  should  be  inclined  to  bear." 

Once  more  the  good  Rector  shook 
his  head.  He  had  not  thought  of 
that  aspect  of  the  subject.  He  was 
indeed  so  free  from  vanity  or  self- 
importance,  that  his  only  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  perpetual  curate  was  respect 
and  surprise.  He  would  not  be  con- 
vinced otherwise  even  now.  "  He 
can  do  his  duty,  mother,"  he  an- 
swered, sadly. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  cried  the 
old  lady.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  a  boy  like  that  can  do  his  duty 
better  than  my  son  could  do  it,  if 
he  put  his  mind  to  it  ]  And  if  it  is 
your  duty,  Morley,  dear,"  continued 
his  mother,  melting  a  little,  and  in 
a  coaxing  persuasive  tone, "  of  course 
I  know  you  will  do  it,  however  hard 
it  may  be." 

"  That's  just  the  difficulty,"  cried 
the  Rector,  venturing  on  a  longer 
speech  than  usual,  and  roused  to  a 

Eoint  at  which  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
steners  in  the  kkchen  ;  "  such  du- 
ties require  other  training  than  mine 
has  been.     I  can't ! — do  you  hear 
me,  mother  ? — and  I  must  not  hold 
a  false  position ;  that's  impossible." 
"You  shan't  hold  a  false  position," 
cried  the  old  lady;  "  that's  the  only 


thing  that  is  impossible — but,  Mor- 
ley, let  us  consider,  dear.  You  are 
a  clergyman,  you  know ;  you  ought 
to  understand  all  that's  required  of 
you  a  great  deal  better  than  these 
people  do.  My  dear,  your  poor 
father  and  I  trained  you  up  to  be  a 
clergyman,"  said  Mrs  Proctor,  rather 
pathetically,  "and  not  to  be  a  Fellow 
of  All-Souls." 

The  Rector  groaned.  Had  it  not 
been  advancement,  progress,  un- 
hoped-for good  fortune,  that  made 
him  a  member  of  that  learned  cor- 
poration ?  He  shook  his  head. 
Nothing  could  change  the  fact  now. 
After  fifteen  years'  experience  of  that 
Elysium,  he  could  not  put  on  the 
cassock  and  surplice  with  all  his 
youthful  fervour.  He  had  settled 
into  his  life-habits  long  ago.  With 
the  quick  perception  which  made  up 
for  her  deficiency,  his  mother  read 
his  face,  and  saw  the  cause  was  hope- 
less ;  yet  with  female  courage  and 
pertinacity  made  one  effort  more. 

"  And  with  an  excellent  hard- 
working curate,"  said  the  old  lady — 
"  a  curate  whom,  of  course,  we'd  do 
our  duty  by,  Morley,  and  who  could 
take  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibi- 
lity off  your  hands  ;  for  Mr  Vincent, 
though  a  nice  young  man,  is  not,  I 
know,  the  man  you  would  have 
chosen  for  such  a  post ;  and  still 
more,  my  dear  son — we  were  talking 
of  it  in  jest  not  long  ago,  but  it  is 
perfect  earnest,  and  a  most  import- 
ant matter — with  a  good  wife,  Mor- 
ley ;  a  wife  who  would  enter  into  all 
the  parish  work,  and  give  you  use- 
ful hints,  and  conduct  herself  as  a 
clergyman's  wife  should — with  such 
a  wife " 

"  Lucy  Wodehouse  !  "  cried  the 
Rector,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  for- 
getting all  his  proprieties ;  "  I  tell 
you  the  thing  is  impossible.  I'll  go 
back  to  All-Souls." 

He  sat  down  again,  doggedly, 
having  said  it.  His  mother  sat  look- 
ing at  him  in  silence,  with  tears  in 
her  lively  old  eyes.  She  was  saying 
within  herself  that  she  had  seen  his 
father  take  just  such  a  "  turn,"  and 
that  it  was  no  use  arguing  with 
them  under  such  circumstances. 
She  watched  him,  as  women  often 
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do  watch  men,  waiting  till  the  crea- 
ture should  come  to  itself  again  and 
might  be  spoken  to.  The  incompre- 
hensibleness  of  women  is  an  old 
theory,  but  what  is  that  to  the  cu- 
rious wondering  observation  with 
which  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters 
watch  the  other  unreasoning  animal 
in  those  moments  when  he  has 
snatched  the  reins  out  of  their 
hands,  and  is  not  to  be  spoken  to  ! 
What  he  will  make  of  it  in  those 
unassisted  moments,  afflicts  the 
•compassionate  female  understand- 
ing. It  is  best  to  let  him  come  to,  and 
feel  his  own  helplessness.  Such  was 
Mrs  Proctor's  conclusion,  as,  vexed, 
distressed,  and  helpless,  she  leant 
hack  in  her  chair,  and  wiped  a  few 
tears  of  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion out  of  her  bright  old  eyes. 

The  Rector  saw  this  movement, 
and  it  once  more  excited  him  to 
speech.  "  But  you  shall  have  a 
house  in  Oxford,  mother,"  he  cried — 
"  you  shan't  go  back  to  Devonshire 
— where  I  can  see  you  every  day, 
and  you  can  hear  all  that  is  going 
on.  Bravo  !  that  will  be  a  thousand 
times  better  than  Carlingford." 

It  was  now  Mrs  Proctor's  turn  to 
jump  up,  startled,  and  put  her  hand 
on  his  mouth  and  point  to  the  door. 
The  Rector  did  not  care  for  the  door; 
he  had  disclosed  his  sentiments,  he 
had  taken  his  resolution,  and  now 
the  sooner  all  was  over  the  better 
for  the  emancipated  man. 

Thus  concluded  the  brief  incum- 
bency of  the  Reverend  Morley 
Proctor.  When  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford everybody  was  glad  to  see  him, 
and  he  left  Carlingford  with  univer- 
sal good  wishes.  The  living  fell  to 
Morgan,  who  wanted  to  be  married, 
and  whose  turn  was  much  more  to 
be  a  working  clergyman  than  a  clas- 
sical commentator.  Old  Mrs  Proctor 
got  a  pretty  house  under  shelter  of 
the  trees  of  St  Giles's,  and  half  the 
undergraduates  fell  in  love  with 
the  old  lady  in  the  freshness  of  her 
second  lifetime.  Carlingford  passed 
away  like  a  dream  from  the  lively 
old  mother's  memory,  and  how  could 
any  reminiscences  of  that  unconge- 
nial locality  disturb  the  recovered 
beatitude  of  the  Fellow  of  All-Souls  I 


Yet  all  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  it 
appeared.  Mr  Proctor  paid  for  his 
temporary  absence.  All-Souls  was 
not  the  Elysium  it  had  been  before 
that  brief  disastrous  voyage  into  the 
world.  The  good  man  felt  the  stings 
of  failure ;  he  felt  the  mild  jokes  of 
his  brethren  in  those  Elysian  fields. 
He  could  not  help  conjuring  up  to 
himself  visions  of  Morgan  with  his 
new  wife  in  that  pretty  rectory. 
Life,  after  all,  did  not  consist  of 
books,  nor  were  Greek  verbs  essen- 
tial to  happiness.  The  strong  emo- 
tion into  which  his  own  failure  had 
roused  him — the  wondering  silence 
in  which  he  stood  looking  at  the 
ministrations  of  Lucy  Wodehouse 
and  the  young  curate — the  tearful 
sympathetic  woman  as  helpless  as 
himself,  who  had  stood  beside  him 
in  that  sick  chamber,  came  back 
upon  his  recollection  strangely, 
amidst  the  repose,  not  so  blessed  as 
heretofore,  of  All-Souls.  The  good 
man  had  found  out  that  secret  of 
discontent  which  most  men  find  out 
a  great  deal  earlier  than  he.  Some- 
thing better,  though  it  might  be 
sadder,  harder,  more  calamitous, 
was  in  this  world.  Was  there  ever 
human  creature  yet  that  had  not 
something  in  him  more  congenial 
to  the  thorns  and  briars  outside  to 
be  conquered,  than  to  that  mild 
paradise  for  which  our  primeval 
mother  disqualified  all  her  children  1 
When  he  went  back  to  his  dear 
cloisters,  good  Mr  Proctor  felt  that 
sting  :  a  longing  for  the  work  he  had 
rejected  stirred  in  him — a  wistful 
recollection  of  the  sympathy  he  had 
not  sought. 

And  if  in  future  years  any  tra- 
veller, if  travellers  still  fall  upon 
adventures,  should  light  upon  a  re- 
mote parsonage  in  which  an  elderly 
embarrassed  Rector,  with  a  mild 
wife  in  dove-coloured  dresses,  toils 
painfully  after  his  duty,  more  and 
more  giving  his  heart  to  it,  more 
and  more  finding  difficult  expres- 
sion for  the  unused  faculty,  let  him 
be  sure  that  it  is  the  late  Rector  of 
Carlingford,  self -expelled  out  of  the 
uneasy  paradise,  setting  forth  un- 
timely, yet  not  too  late,  into  the 
laborious  world. 
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MEDITATIONS     ON     DYSPEPSIA. 


NO.  I. — THE  MALADY. 


IN  perusing  the  works  of  French 
authors  who  flourished  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  we  have  often 
been  sorely  puzzled  to  understand 
the  nature  of  that  mysterious  ma- 
lady, le  spleen,  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen were  afflicted.  It  was  not, 
if  we  may  believe  their  testimony, 
a  mere  metaphysical  complaint, 
discoverable  through  symptoms  of 
moody  melancholy,  depression  of 
spirits,  unconquerable  ennui,  and 
the  like;  but  an  actual  disease, 
which  fastened,  harpy -like,  upon 
some  portion  of  the  internal  organ- 
isation, and,  through  functional  de- 
rangement, rendered  the  existence 
of  the  unhappy  victim  intolerable. 
When  labouring  under  a  bad  attack 
of  the  spleen — so  said  our  volatile 
and  veracious  neighbours — the  Eng- 
lishman felt  his  life  to  be  a  burden 
to  him.  Nothing  but  family  con- 
siderations (including,  perhaps,  the 
somewhat  malicious  desire  of  dis- 
appointing the  too  eager  expecta- 
tions of  his  heirs)  prevented  him 
from  blowing  out  his  brains  with  a 
pistol,  or  effectually  ridding  himself 
of  his  woes  by  plunging  into  the 
muddy  torrent  of  the  Thames.  In 
fact,  if  their  account  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, only  a  fraction  of  the  island- 
ers so  afflicted  had  courage  to  ab- 
stain from  death;  for,  during  the 
gloomy  months  of  November  and 
December,  more  corpses  were  swept 
through  the  arches  of  London  Bridge 
than  cumbered  the  bed  of  the  Xan- 
thus  when  Achilles  in  his  wrath 
smote  down  whole  hecatombs  of 
the  Trojans ;  and,  as  you  strolled 
along  the  Strand,  frequent  explo- 
sions in  the  coffee-houses,  much 
more  startling  than  those  occasioned 
by  the  escape  of  corks,  warned  you 
that  some  bold  Britons,  insensible 
to  the  claims  of  phrenology,  had  f rag- 
mentarily  demolished  their  skulls. 
Kay,  more,  it  has  been  seriously 


maintained  that  the  undaunted  bear- 
ing of  the  British  soldier  in  the  field 
was  not  so  much  attributable  to  in- 
nate courage,  as  to  absolute  care- 
lessness of  life  engendered  by  the 
national  malady;  and  that  spleen 
rather  than  valour  was  the  cause  of 
our  success  at  Agincourt,  Blenheim, 
and  Waterloo. 

As  we  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  accurate  medical  know- 
ledge, and  have  not  access  to  libra- 
ries in  the  far  country  in  which  it 
is  our  lot  to  pen  these  pages,  we 
shall,  with  our  usual  wisdom  and 
modesty,  abstain  from  scientific  dis- 
cussion. Indeed,  such  abstinence 
is  forced  upon  us,  because  there  is 
not  even  a  copy  of  Dr  Cheyne's 
English  Malady  within  reach,  from 
which  work  otherwise  we  might 
have  pilfered  unscrupulously,  and 
presented  the  public  with  a  very 
pretentious,  if  somewhat  indiges- 
tible salmi.  So,  without  paying  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
the  medical  faculty — whereof  the 
majority  of  members  are,  we  sus- 
pect, but  little  better  informed  than 
ourselves — let  us  approach  the  sub- 
ject unscientifically;  that  being, 
after  all,  the  method  most  intelli- 
gible as  well  as  most  agreeable  to 
men  of  average  ability  and  educa- 
tion, in  which  estimable  class  we 
trust  that  you,  beloved  reader,  will 
permit  yourself  to  be  included, 
without  taking  offence,  or  suppos- 
ing that  we  meditate  an  insult. 

In  the  first  place,  we  utterly 
scout  the  notion  that  there  is  any 
kind  of  complaint  to  which  the 
English  people  are  more  liable  than 
their  Continental  brethren.  Colds, 
asthma,  rheumatism,  fevers,  disease 
of  the  liver,  consumption,  and  apo- 
plexy, are  universal,  and  their  range 
extends  from  the  North  Cape  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  No  healthier  or  finer  race  of 
men  than  the  British  can  be  found 
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anywhere ;  and  for  physical  strength 
and  endurance  they  are  unmatched 
in  Europe.  Set  a  French  or  even  a 
German  peasant  alongside  of  an 
English  ploughman,  and  you  can- 
not fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  phy- 
sical superiority  of  the  latter.  As 
for  the  British  navvies,  they  are 
indeed  Anakim,  and  would  contrast 
advantageously  even  with  the  half- 
horse  half  -  alligator  roarers  and 
ring-tailed  squealers  of  Kentucky 
or  Tennessee.  When  the  railways 
of  the  north  of  France  were  in  the 
course  of  construction,  the  English 
contractors  brought  over  some  gangs 
of  those  Goliaths ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  amaze- 
ment which  the  Gauls,  nurtured  up- 
on thin  cabbage-soup,  black  bread, 
and  sour  cider,  exhibited  at  the 
sight  of  the  Herculean  proportions 
of  those  stalwart  islanders.  Work 
that  would  have  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most the  energy  of  at  least  three 
Frenchmen,  and  have  almost  driven 
them  to  despair,  was  deemed  no 
extraordinary  performance  for  an 
individual  Briton  to  accomplish; 
and  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  the  display  of  physical  strength 
on  the  part  of  their  rivals  which  the 
French  peasantry  had  then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  opportunity  of  be- 
holding, was  not  without  its  effect 
in  subduing  that  braggadocio  spirit 
which,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  French- 
men, and  which  has  so  often  ren- 
dered France  an  obnoxious  enemy 
to  the  tranquillity  and  repose  of 
Europe.  Nor  is  the  distinction  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  agricultural 
classes  of  Britain.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  workmen  in 
the  towns ;  for  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  strike,  the  mere  sight  of 
the  colossal  fellows  who  are  loung- 
ing at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  is 
enough  to  kindle  the  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  bosom  of  a  recruiting 
sergeant.  That  they  are  a  melan- 
choly race  we  wholly  deny.  They 
do  not,  it  is  true,  caper  nor  sing 
like  the  French,  and  they  lack  the 
outdoor  sociality  of  the  Germans ; 
but  they  are  happy  in  their  own 


way,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts of  unscrupulous  demagogues, 
loyal  to  their  -Sovereign,  and  at- 
tached to  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  They  are  no  more  liable 
to  spleen  than  Samson  was  to  para- 
lysis ;  and  their  powers  of  digestion 
are  such  as  might  excite  envy  in 
an  ostrich.  Beef,  beer,  beans,  and 
bacon,  not  to  mention  the  frumen- 
tarian  staff  of  life,  have  led  to  this 
magnificent  organisation;  and  we 
regard  as  the  worst  enemy  of  his 
country  the  man  who  would  tamper 
with  the  diet  of  the  people.  We 
have  so  much  Christian  charity  that 
we  could  almost  find  it  possible  to 
forgive  the  backslidings  and  tergiv- 
ersations of  a  Gladstone ;  but  when 
we  find  him  deliberately  conspiring 
to  corrupt  the  national  stomach  by 
the  introduction  of  the  infernal  rot- 
gut  that  engenders  bile  and  the 
gripes,  we  esteem  him  more  crimi- 
nal than  a  vegetarian,  and  can  set 
no  bounds  to  our  choler. 

Again,  look  to  the  gentry  of  Bri- 
tain, and  tell  us  where  you  will  find 
their  equals  as  a  class1?  At  our 
public  schools,  cricket  and  football 
are  quite  as  much  studied  as  the 
classics.  The  boy  held  in  most  es- 
timation by  his  mates  is  not  the 
one  who  can  most  glibly  construe 
Euripides,  or  toss  off  Latin  verses 
with  the  facility  of  a  cook  dispos- 
ing of  a  pancake,  but  he  who  can 
make  the  best  score  at  the  wicket, 
leap  the  highest,  swim  the  farthest, 
and  thrash  any  fellow  of  his  weight. 
So  is  it  at  the  universities.  What 
a  miserable  creature  is  the  spec- 
tacled German  student,  whose  ut- 
most ideas  of  enjoyment  reach  not 
beyond  the  imbibation  of  some  gal- 
lons of  Bavarian  beer,  and  the  per- 
petual puffing  of  a  pipe,  compared 
with  the  youth  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, hardened  by  athletic  exer- 
cise, full  of  animal  spirits,  bold  and 
daring  as  a  company  of  young  Alex- 
anders, vigorous  in  the  glory  of 
their  might !  See  them  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field tearing  onwards  in  the 
frantic  joy  of  the  chase,  or  on  the 
mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  deer ; 
and  imagine  if  you  can  a  system  of 
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education — you  have  our  full  per- 
mission to  go  in  search  of  it  even 
to  Utopia — that  shall  be  mentally 
and  physically  superior. 

Of  the  multitude  of  such  youths 
then,  how  many,  think  you,  were 
ever  affected  by  the  spleen  1  Not 
one !  They  are  to  a  man  spleen- 
proof  ;  and  if  the  whole  income  of 
our  medicos  depended  upon  squire- 
archal  fees,  black  would  be  the  pro- 
spects of  the  disciples  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.  But  as  a  large  number 
of  the  medicos  do  undeniably  pro- 
sper, and  as  some  even  amass  enor- 
mous fortunes,  it  is  evident,  even 
without  consulting  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality, that  the  British  people  are 
by  no  means  exempt  from  those  ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  many  advan- 
tages we  have  above  enumerated, 
there  must  be  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  ailment,  especially  among 
the  wealthier  classes. 

Those  who  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  country  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  enviably  free 
from  disease.  Pure  air,  early  hours, 
constant  exercise,  maintain  the  body 
in  a  uniformly  healthy  state;  and 
even  an  occasional  excess  does 
not  seriously  derange  the  system. 
Under  such  conditions  a  generous 
diet  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  ascetic 
regimen;  and  fortunate  indeed  is 
he  who  is  on  such  excellent  terms 
with  his  stomach  that  the  latter  has 
never  occasion  to  rebel  or  to  give 
warning  to  its  master.  When  the 
reverse  takes  place,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  master  is  the 
party  to  blame.  The  stomach,  if 
properly  treated,  is  quite  ready  to 
do  its  duty ;  but  if  abused  or  over- 
tasked, it  is  equally  sure  to  remon- 
strate ;  and  the  remonstrance,  if  not 
attended  to,  may  result  in  a  very 
serious  quarrel.  To  disoblige  the 
stomach  is  perhaps  the  most  foolish 
thing  that  a  man  can  do,  and  he  is 
certain  ere  long  to  repent  it  bitterly. 
For  the  offended  organ  has  avengers, 
who  surely,  if  not  suddenly,  make 
him  pay  dear  for  the  breach  of 
internal  order.  Rheumatism  be- 
gins to  assail  the  limbs,  and  refuses 
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to  be  mitigated  by  mustard.  A 
dull  pain,  accompanied  by  some- 
thing like  the  palpable  ticking  of 
a  watch,  or  a  dance  of  magnetic 
needles,  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
liver.  And — last  and  most  terrific 
visitant  of  all ! — the  demon  GOUT 
sticks  his  fangs  into  your  toe,  and 
thenceforward  claims  you  as  his 
property.  Woe  to  the  individual 
upon  whom  gout  once  sets  his 
mark,  for  there  is  no  kind  of  fumi- 
gation or  exorcism  powerful  enough 
to  drive  him  away.  Colchicum  is 
to  gout  what  incense  was  to  Jupiter. 
He  may  snuff  it  up,  and  rather  like 
it  than  otherwise,  but  it  is  no  sure 
propitiation.  There  is  a  grim 
sportiveness  about  gout,  which  re- 
minds us  forcibly  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  tomcat  plays  with  a  mouse. 
After  a  severe  clawing,  a  respite  of 
some  duration  is  allowed  to  the 
victim,  who  begins  to  entertain  a 
hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to- 
escape  from  the  enemy.  Vain  de- 
lusion !  With  a  sudden  bound  the 
monster  recaptures  its  prey,  and  a 
despairing  squeak  of  anguish  super- 
sedes the  faint  cheep  of  exultation. 
Do  not  deceive  yourself.  There  is 
no  emancipation  for  you  on  this 
side  of  the  grave ;  and  the  odds  are 
ten  to  one  that  you  are  in  for  chalk- 
stones.  Gout  is  hereditary  in  your 
family,  you  say1?  Nothing  more 
likely,  if  you  are  willing  to  give 
credit  to  the  doctors ;  and  we  wish 
you  all  joy  of  the  comfort  you  are 
able  to  extract  from  that  aristocratic 
consideration.  Your  grandfather 
and  your  father  worked  very  hard 
for  it,  and  got  it  as  their  recom- 
pense; and  the  terms  upon  which 
you  have  stood  for  many  years  in 
regard  to  your  own  stomach  justify 
your  succession  to  the  birthright. 

We  do  not  implicitly  believe  in 
any  such  thing  as  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  gout.  We  hold  that 
to  be,  if  not  universally,  at  least 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  a 
fiction,  invented  by  courtly  physi- 
cians as  a  kind  of  palliative  to  their 
patients ;  for  an  evil  which  a  man 
is  taught  to  consider  inevitable, 
shocks  him  far  less  than  one  which 
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is  the  direct  product  of  his  own 
indiscretion.  They  might  just  as 
well  talk  of  hereditary  drunkenness 
or  hereditary  gluttony.  Will  any 
doctor  have  the  hardihood  to  assert 
that  a  natural  son  of  the  goutiest 
earl  in  Christendom,  who  has  been 
bred  up  as  a  gamekeeper,  nurtured 
upon  sowens,  and  comforted  by  an 
occasional  sup  of  mountain-dew,  is 
liable  to  twinges  of  the  toe  1  Why, 
it  is  notorious  to  the  whole  parish 
that  he  is  sound  of  foot  as  a  red- 
deer — no  poacher  has  a  chance  with 
him  at  running — and  it  would  do 
your  heart  good  to  see  him  at 
the  northern  meeting  at  Inverness 
prancing  over  a  couple  of  crossed 
claymores.  On  the  contrary,  his 
half-brother,  the  present  earl,  though 
younger  by  some  four  or  five  years, 
is  a  wretched  cripple,  scarce  able  to 
hobble  down  in  slit- up  shoes  as  far 
as  the  lodge-gate,  and  certain,  be- 
fore a  twelvemonth  is  over,  to  be 
condemned  to  the  ignominy  of 
crutches.  You  may  call  that  a 
hereditary  affection  if  you  please ; 
but  is  it  fair  to  suppress  all  mention 
of  the  somewhat  suggestive  circum- 
stances, that  the  young  peer,  even 
when  at  college,  evinced  a  decided 
predilection  for  made-dishes,  pate- 
de-foie-gras,  and  maraschino — that 
he  was  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  profound  culinary  con- 
noisseur that  ever  sat  down  in  the 
Rocher  de  Cancale,  or  at  the  table 
of  superb  Beauvilliers  —  that  a 
Welshman's  demolition  of  leeks  was 
as  nothing  to  his  consumption  of 
truffles — that  he  began  with  claret, 
went  through  a  course  of  burgundy, 
and  finally  settled  down  to  port,  of 
which  latter  fluid,  enlivened  by  a 
few  interjectional  glasses  of  ma- 
deira, a  bottle  is  his  postprandial 
allowance  when  it  pleaseth  him  to 
dine  alone?  Now,  suppose  that 
the  gamekeeper  had  succeeded  to 
the  coronet,  and  the  peer  been  in- 
stalled in  the  shooting-lodge — that 
the  one  had  betaken  himself  to  hot- 
spiced  meats  and  heavy  wines,  and 
the  other  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
his  inner  man  with  the  contents  of 
the  porridge-pot,  and  a  casual  sample 
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from  the  still  —  what  think  you 
would  have  been  the  result  ?  Why 
this  :  Earl  Dougald  would  have 
lain  blaspheming  on  the  sofa  with 
his  feet  swathed  in  flannel,  whilst 
Sholto  Montmorency,  the  keeper, 
would  have  been  scouring  the 
mountains  at  break  of  day,  and 
startling  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie 
among  the  precipices  of  Schehallion. 
Therefore  let  us  have  no  more 
nonsense  about  hereditary  trans- 
missions. We  grant  that  in  many 
cases,  though  the  rule  is  by  no 
means  universal,  an  ugly  father  be- 
gets an  ill-favoured  son;  but  the 
face  and  the  stomach  are  two  dif- 
ferent things,  and  we  wholly  deny 
that  any  considerable  number  of 
children  are  ushered  into  the  world 
in  a  state  of  premature  indigestion. 
We  maintain  that  no  internal  com- 
plaint can  be  surely  and  authenti- 
cally traced  back  beyond  the  period 
of  the  administration  of  the  first 
dose  of  Daffy's  Elixir.  In  that 
faith  we  shall  live  and  die ;  and  we 
are  so  far  intolerant  that,  were  it  in 
our  power,  we  would  denounce  and 
brand  with  heresy  every  man,  espe- 
cially of  the  medical  profession,  who 
dared  to  advance  a  contrary  opinion. 
For,  observe  this,  the  doctrine  of 
hereditary  transmission,  if  impli- 
citly received,  must  lead  to  physical 
fatalism,  the  worst  and  direst  error 
to  which  weak  human  nature  is 
liable.  Inform  a  fast  youth  that 
he  is  predisposed  to  some  particular- 
disease  which  may  cut  him  off  with- 
out preliminary  warning,  and  the 
odds  are  that  he  makes  up  his  mind 
to  lead  a  merry  life  though  a  short 
one.  You  have  made  him  a  present 
of  an  appalling  phantom — you  have 
given  him  for  familiar  and  com- 
panion a  hideous  kobold,  the  per- 
petual contemplation  of  which 
would  drive  him  into  a  state  of 
abject  melancholy,  if  it  did  not  alto- 
gether unsettle  his  reason.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  in- 
cubus, or,  in  common  parlance,  to 
drown  dull  care,  he  has  recourse  to 
the  nepenthe  of  the  bottle ;  and  thus 
your  well-meant  but  most  ill- 
judged  communication  has  the  very 
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effect  which  you  were  anxious  to 

Erevent,  and,  instead  of  dissuading 
•om  dissipation,  becomes  in  one 
sense  the  absolute  incentive  to  it. 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  such 
should  ever  be  the  case ;  but  who 
that  has  scrutinised  the  incon- 
sistencies and  frailties  of  mankind 
can  wonder  at  the  result  1  "  Sir," 
quoth  Dr  Paul  Purge,  a  physician 
of  the  old  school,  who  is  impressed 
with  the  notion  that  ancestral  abuse 
of  snuff  engenders  hereditary  poly- 
pus— "  Sir,  it  is  my  sacred  duty  to 
inform  you  that  unless  you  practise 
the  most  rigorous  abstinence,  and 
adhere  closely  to  the  regimen  which 
I  shall  prescribe,  you  cannot  expect 
to  live  longer  than  your  father, 
who,  you  are  aware,  died  before  he 
was  twenty-five.  You  inherit,  I 
am  pained  to  observe,  his  constitu- 
tion, though  in  your  instance  the 
symptoms  have  not  attained  to  their 
development."  The  poor  young 
fellow,  having  received  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  his  thread 
of  life  will  be  snipped  short  by 
Atropos,  unless  he  will  submit  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  with  a  diet 
of  bread  and  water,  varied  by  the 
occasional  stimulus  of  aloetic  pills, 
naturally  enough  begins  to  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  preventive 
measures  are  more  intolerable  than 
the  disease.  At  any  rate  he  will 
run  the  risk ;  so,  like  Mycerinus, 
he  lights  up  his  garden,  indulges 
freely  in  every  sensual  gratification 
which  money  can  command,  and 
very  probably  becomes  the  victim 
of  follies  to  which  he  never  would 
have  yielded  but;  for  the  croaking 
of  that  pestilent  old  raven,  whose 
patients  have  cause  to  mourn  that, 
long  years  ago,  he  was  not  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  bludgeon. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  does  hap- 
pen that  Purge  fastens  upon  a  youth 
of  a  weak  and  timid  disposition, 
whose  fears  are  easily  awakened, 
and  who  can  be  coerced  into  the 
most  abject  submission.  Fellows 
of  this  stamp  are  not  always  lean 
and  cadaverous  —  they  are  some- 
times fat  and  florid ;  and,  judging 
from  appearances,  few  would  be 
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inclined  to  deny  that  they  were  pat- 
terns of  the  most  enviable  good 
health.  Purge  knows  better.  Apo- 
plexy and  plethora  are  their  heredi- 
tary scourges.  That  rich  colour  on 
the  cheek  indicates  a  tendency  of 
blood  towards  the  head,  which  may 
prove  fatal  at  any  moment ;  more- 
over, it  shows  beyond  doubt  that 
scrofula  is  lurking  in  the  system. 
Fat  is  no  sign  of  health.  On  the 
contrary,  it  betokens  congestion, 
abdominal  plethora,  and  venous 
dyscrasy,  which,  unless  counteracted 
by  a  severe  course  of  medical  treat- 
ment, may  terminate  in  cardiac 
disease.  In  vain  does  the  patient 
protest — for  he  is  not  absolutely  a 
fool — that  there  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter with  him  beyond  a  slight  cold, 
on  account  of  which  his  aunt,  in  an 
evil  hour,  insisted  on  sending  for 
Purge,  the  hereditary  family  phy- 
sician. Purge  turns  up  the  whites 
of  his  eyes,  with  that  attempt  at  a 
sanctimonious  expression  which  in 
a  doctor  is  so  ineffably  disgusting. 
Nothing  the  matter?  Poor  boy! 
it's  little  he  knows  about  his  own 
interior!  Purge,  though  he  scoffs 
at  clairvoyance,  thinks  he  can  form 
at  a  glance  a  most  accurate  diag- 
nosis of  the  state  of  the  intestines ; 
and,  to  his  mental  vision,  the  seeds 
of  disease  are  lying  in  every  organ, 
as  thick  as  the  eggs  of  the  flesh-fly 
on  a  shoulder  of  mutton  deposited 
during  the  dog-days  in  a  pantry 
with  a  broken  window.  Nothing 
the  matter  ?  Gracious  heavens  ! 
there  is  as  much  latent  malady  in 
that  boy  as  might  stock  a  lazar- 
house!  It  is  not  his  fault,  poor 
fellow !  He  has  received  that  evil 
inheritance  from  his  father,  who 
would  have  died  miserably  had  he 
not  chanced  to  break  his  neck  in 
the  hunting-field ;  and  the  history 
of  his  mother's  family  is  anything 
but  reassuring.  One  of  her  brothers 
was  of  weak  intellect,  caused  no 
doubt  by  scrofula ;  though  malicious 
people  did  say  that  his  imbecility 
was  only  feigned,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
Hall,  and  harmlessly  amuse  himself 
with  fishing,  shooting,  and  attend- 
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ing  fairs,  instead  of  qualifying  as 
a  Writer  to  the  Signet.  Another, 
who  resided  for  several  years  in  an 
island  of  Lochlomond,  died  of  a 
nervous  malady.  There  was  a  re- 
port that  drink  had  something  to 
do  with  his  apotheosis;  but  that 
was  wholly  impossible,  for  he  was 
known  to  have  taken  the  pledge 
• — and,  moreover,  there  was  no  dis- 
tillery, either  licensed  or  contra- 
band, in  the  district.  Clearly  that 
was  a  case  of  hereditary  hypochon- 
dria, aggravated  by  dynamic  dispro- 
portion. A  young  man  with  such 
a  calamitous  family -history  must 
be  watched  and  tended,  drenched 
and  blistered,  secundum  artem;  and 
who  so  fit  to  superintend  such  an 
operation  as  Paul  Purge,  who  has 
hopped  around  the  beds  of  so  many 
of  his  expiring  relatives?  If  left 
to  himself,  the  poor  lad  might  pos- 
sibly have  a  chance  of  escape ;  for 
he  is  naturally  fond  of  air  and  exer- 
cise, and  is  not  devoid  of  friends, 
some  of  whom  might  have  taken 
him  to  Norway  for  salmon-fishing, 
to  the  Highlands  for  grouse,  or 
otherwise  set  him  up  by  a  rattling 
voyage  in  a  yacht.  But — woe  the 
while  ! — he  is  under  the  tutelage  of 
a  maiden  aunt  of  mature  years,  one 
of  those  nervous  old  tabbies  who 
believe  in  the  infallibility  of  doctors 
as  implicitly  as  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catechism ;  and  Purge  has  pos- 
sessed her  with  the  notion  that  he 
alone  thoroughly  understands  the 
constitution  of  her  darling  John, 
and  that,  without  his  aid,  she  must 
lay  her  account  with  beholding  him 
consigned  to  an  untimely  grave. 
Let  no  man  undervalue  the  influ- 
ence of  female  relatives  !  That 
which  the  mandate  of  a  father,  the 
injunction  of  an  uncle,  or  the  bully- 
ing of  a  brother  would  not  induce 
us  to  concede,  we  yield  at  once  to 
the  tears  of  a  mother,  the  adjura- 
tions of  an  aunt,  or  the  pestering 
perseverance  of  a  sister.  Lords  of 
the  creation,  indeed!  Why,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  that  does  not  move 
under  the  direction  and  influence 
of  the  petticoat.  The  wisest  and 
the  best  are  controlled  by  women  ; 
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nor  did  King  Solomon,  when  the 
experiment  was  tried,  show  himself 
one  whit  more  unimpressible  than 
father  Adam.  So  John  gives  in  to 
his  aunt — and  the  aunt  hands  over 
the  victim  to  Purge  —  and  Purge 
writes  prescriptions  that  make  the 
heart  of  the  apothecary  sing  with 
joy.  John  becomes  a  molly-coddle, 
fancies  himself  a  confirmed  invalid, 
gives  his  unfortunate  bowels  no 
matter  of  rest,  is  perpetually  suck- 
ing the  contents  of  phials,  or  swal- 
lowing strange  powders  in  currant 
jelly;  and  about  middle  age  takes 
to  hydropathy,  and,  for  more  than 
half  the  year,  waddles  about  in  wet 
sheets  as  complacently  as  a  Roman 
in  his  toga !  No  doubt  he  escapes 
the  gout ;  for  that  high-blooded  dis- 
ease scorns  to  assail  a  fellow  whose 
daily  diet  is  abridged  to  rusks  and 
a  lean  mutton-chop,  and  whose  ut- 
most debauch  consists  of  a  couple 
of  tea-spoonfuls  of  amontillado — 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
existence  is  worth  having  under 
such  miserable  restrictions  as  would 
barely  have  suited  an  anchorite  of 
the  Egyptian  desert,  who,  regard- 
ing life  as  a  burden,  munched  roots 
or  parched  locusts  when  they  came 
to  hand,  and  guzzled  water  with 
the  stoical  indifference  of  a  jerboa. 
Thus  much,  by  way  of  preamble, 
anent  hereditary  predisposition.  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  some  constitutions  are  of  more 
delicate  organisation  than  others, 
and  may  require  different  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  truly  wise  physician 
will  never  exhibit  himself  in  the 
character  of  an  alarmist,  or  rake  up 
ancestral  maladies  for  the  sake  of 
warning  or  intimidation.  Far  more 
wholesome  and  reliable  is  the  doc- 
trine that  every  man  has  to  suffer 
for  his  own  transgressions.  Will 
it  be  averred  that  such  a  malady  as 
gout,  which  we  have  specified  as 
the  termination  and  punishment  of 
dietetic  excess,  descends  to  us  by  a 
sort  of  entail  1  If  that  were  so,  alas 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  toes 
of  the  Scottish  gentry !  Two  gene- 
rations back,  if  the  informants  of 
Dean  Ramsay  and  other  chroniclers 
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of  the  national  peculiarities  and 
customs  have  spoken  true,  the  ha- 
bits of  our  ancestors  were  so  in- 
tensely convivial,  that  the  boldest 
boon-companion  of  the  present  day 
stands  aghast  at  the  bare  recital. 
Jupiter  Carlyle,  himself  no  con- 
temptible emptier  of  the  bicker, 
who  could  have  seen  half-a-dozen 
modern  claret-bibbers  drop  beneath 
the  table  before  his  own  articula- 
tion was  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected,  more  than  hints  that  the 
capacity  for  liquor  possessed  by  Dr 
Webster,  leader  of  the  High-flying 
party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  so  exorbitant,  as  to  be  matter 
of  absolute  scandal.  The  old  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  were  per- 
petually moistening  their  clay ;  and 
the  usual  place  in  those  days  for 
legal  consultation  was  a  tavern, 
where  the  advocates,  before  enter- 
ing upon  business,  swallowed  the 
contents  of  a  tappit-hen  by  way  of 
clearing  the  cobwebs  from  their 
brains.  Among  the  lairds,  drinking- 
bouts,  that  lasted  for  two  or  three 
days  without  interruption,  are  said 
to  have  been  of  common  occurrence; 
and,  with  these  statements  before 
us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  gout 
was  then,  among  the  higher  classes, 
a  most  prevalent  disease.  No 
amount  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air  would  avail  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  such  copious  and  continu- 
ous drinking.  Retribution  might 
be  slow,  but  it  was  inevitable  ;  and 
many  a  landed  gentleman  of  Fife, 
Forfar,  and  Dumbarton,  has  been 
fain  to  skirl  for  a  tub  of  cold  water 
to  allay  the  burning  agonies  of  his 
feet,  as  did  old  Sir  Robert  Red- 
gauntlet,  when  the  pangs  seized 
him  in  the  act  of  writing  the  dis- 
charge, and  the  gruesome  jackanape 
sat  over  against  him,  chattering 
and  mocking  at  his  pain.  If  the 
gout,  so  contracted  and  brought 
out,  were  transmissible,  how  comes 
it,  -we  may  ask,  that  it  is  now  a 
malady  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence1? That  such  is  the  fact,  we 
know  from  the  experience  of  the 
insurance  offices,  which  invariably 
exact  an  extra  premium  in  all  cases 
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where  gout  has  manifested  itself; 
and  the  number  of  these,  compared 
with  the  bulk  of  ordinary  insur- 
ances, is  absolutely  insignificant. 
It  would  be  still  rarer  than  it  is, 
were  it  not  that  among  the  wealthier 
classes  there  are  some  who,  with- 
out emulating  ancestral  debauch, 
do  nevertheless  eat  and  drink  not 
wisely,  but  too  well.  We  do  not 
allude  solely  to  bon-vivants,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  aristocracy.  That  they  contri- 
bute their  quota  is  undeniable ;  but 
gout  is  by  no  means  the  very  fasti- 
dious malady  that  parasitical  physi- 
cians have  described.  On  the  con- 
trary, gout  is  courteous  and  con- 
descending, and  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  When  he  has  occasion  to 
pay  a  visit,  he  does  not  consult  the 
Court  Guide,  but  pops  in,  without 
the  least  approach  to  ceremony,  at 
Leadenhall  or  the  Poultry.  If  gout 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  latent 
aristocracy,  many  a  worthy  citizen, 
addicted  to  iced  punch,  port,  and 
venison,  can  show  that  voucher  for 
the  antiquity  of  his  blood.  Gout 
will  make  a  drysalter  roar  like  any 
duke,  and  inflict  upon  the  joints 
of  a  grocer  the  same  pangs  that 
extort  groans  of  agony  from  a  mar- 
quess. To  aldermen,  in  an  especial 
manner,  is  gout  lavish  of  his  atten- 
tions. We  know  well  that,  in  Lon- 
don, no  man  can  attain  to  that  civic 
rank,  without  having  given  proof 
of  his  worth  and  excellence — (we 
would  be  sorry  to  commit  ourselves 
by  pronouncing  the  like  eulogium 
on  the  ruck  of  Scottish  bailies) — 
but  we  also  know  that,  precisely  as 
benchers  are  required  to  eat  a  cer- 
tain number  of  dinners  before  they 
can  be  called  to  the  bar,  the  citizen 
who  aspires  to  be  an  alderman  must 
distinguish  himself  at  the  banquet 
and  the  board.  He  must  devour 
his  way  to  dignity,  prove  that  he 
can  wield  a  brave  spoon,  nor  shrink 
dismayed  from  the  tureen.  As  bat- 
tening upon  ambrosia  was  reckoned 
the  high  privilege  and  indispen- 
sable attribute  of  an  Olympian  dei- 
ty, so  is  the  deglutition  of  calipash  a 
test  of  fitness  for  civic  honours.  Nor 
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must  he  shun  the  smoking  haunch, 
nor  refuse  the  savoury  custard — 
he  must  embrace  the  loving  cup 
with  a  fervour  somewhat  approach- 
ing to  that  exhibited  by  Cassius, 
when  he  desired  that  the  bowl 
might  be  filled  even  until  it  over- 
flowed the  brim — and  not  to  him, 
on  gala-days,  when  the  Lord  of  the 
City  entertains  ministers  and  am- 
bassadors, is  it  permitted  to  show 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  a 
heel-tap  !  Duty  has  its  calls ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  conscientious 
liveryman  to  be  evermore  esurient. 
The  sense  of  duty,  moreover,  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  will  enable  him 
to  bear  with  becoming  fortitude 
the  pangs  which  are  in  store  for 
him.  He  can  point  to  his  swollen 
foot,  and  say,  Behold  what  I  suffer 
for  the  Corporation  ! — even  as  the 
warrior  displays  his  armless  sleeve 
as  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
country.  No,  we  cannot — we  dare 
not — blame  the  alderman  !  It  were 
heartless  to  reflect  upon  his  pangs. 
That  the  gout  may  do  its  spiriting 
gently,  and  with  as  little  torture  as 
may  be,  is  our  heartfelt  prayer  and 
supplication  for  the  good-humoured 
sepulchre  of  the  turtles  ! 

Can  any  one  explain  how  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  every  age,  authors 
have  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  be  jocular  on  the  subject  of  gout1? 
So  far  as  our  reading  extends,  we 
cannot  recall  one  single  instance  in 
which  real  genuine  sympathy  for 
the  sufferers  has  been  expressed, 
unalloyed  by  a  jibe  or  a  sneer. 
Even  that  arch-idiot  Hayley  had  a 
fling  at  the  respectable  disease  in 
that  masterpiece  of  imbecility,  the 
Triumphs  of  Temper,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  admired  by  peo- 
ple of  fashion  in  the  days  when 
George  III.  was  king.  Now,  that  is 
really  a  remarkable  phenomenon ; 
because  authors  generally  (except  a 
few  crossgrained  cynics  who  think 
to  achieve  notoriety  by  dint  of  per- 
petual snarling)  are  pleasant  and 
genial  fellows,  who  would  neither 
willingly  inflict  pain  nor  derive 
delight  from  its  contemplation.  You 
shall  never  detect  them  talking 
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lightly  of  atrophy,  stone,  consump- 
tion, fever,  or  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  set  them  on  the  track  of 
the  gout,  and  they  instantly  wax 
facetious.  It  is  just  possible  that 
may  arise  from  a  conviction  that 
gout  is  the  very  last  kind  of  com- 
plaint to  which  men  of  their  calling 
are  liable.  Few  authors  gorge.  They 
cannot  do  so,  for  two  most  excel- 
lent and  cogent  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  through  temperance 
alone  that  they  can  hope  to  retain 
that  clearness  of  brain  and  lucidity 
of  perception  wThich,  in  the  absence 
of  capital,  is  their  fortune.  In  the 
second  place,  they  cannot  afford 
either  the  time  or  the  money  requi- 
site for  a  continuous  course  of  sen- 
sual indulgence.  No  doubt  they 
have  their  feasts  and  their  compo- 
tations,  and  very  merry  ones  they 
are  for  the  most  part;  but  these 
are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule ;. 
and  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  a  regu- 
lar author,  addicted  to  his  craft,. 
would  rather,  from  choice,  dine 
five  days  out  of  the  seven  upon 
pea-soup,  or  a  beef-steak,  with  a 
pot  of  porter,  than  sit  down  to  a 
protracted  banquet  devised  by  the 
most  illustrious  chef,  and  adorned 
by  every  variety  of  vintage  that 
France  and  Germany  can  produce. 
It  is  a  huge  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  because  some  poets  have  been 
enthusiastic  in  their  laudations  of 
wine,  they  were  therefore  addicted 
to  tippling.  Why,  it  was  the  very 
rarity  of  the  indulgence  that  gives 
such  a  zest  to  their  strains  ;  for  no 
man  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to- 
be  encomiastic  upon  any  subject 
with  which  he  is  thoroughly  fami- 
liarised. Men  of  genius  who  pos- 
sess really  happy  homes,  never  prate 
about  that  happiness  in  their  writ- 
ings. The  majority  of  those  who 
have  chosen  to  be  rapturous  on  the 
topic  of  conjugal  love,  were  bache- 
lors inhabiting  a  solitary  garret. 
The  minority  had,  we  admit,  ap- 
peared at  the  altar  ;  but  every  one 
of  them  was  coupled  with  a  Xan- 
tippe. 

Therefore,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
just  possible  that  authors,  confid- 
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ing  in  their  own  presumed  immu- 
nity, withhold  from  gout  that  re- 
spect which  they  exhibit  towards 
every  other  kind  of  physical  malady. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  think,  as  Lazarus 
might  have  done,  that  Dives  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  a  twinge ; 
and,  viewed  in  that  light,  gout  may 
be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  the 
coadjutor  and  assistant  of  conscience. 
Conscience  is  the  grand  spiritual 
monitor;  but  it  consists  with  our 
everyday  experience  that  conscience 
can  be  stupified  or  drugged.  Ha- 
bitual perseverance  in  peccadilloes 
may  even  cause  it  to  forego  its 
warnings;  for,  though  indestruct- 
ible, and  certain  to  return  at  last 
with  an  aspect  of  tenfold  terror, 
conscience  may  be  driven  back  to 
its  cavern,  and  coerced  into  a  sullen 
sleep.  But  gout  is  a  great  deal  more 
wakeful.  Once  evoke  that  spright- 
ly demon,  and  you  can  neither  ho- 
cus nor  banish  him.  He  has  the 
catalogue  of  your  transgressions  by 
heart ;  and  never  treats  you  to  a 
tweak  of  the  pincers  without  fa- 
vouring you  with  an  explanation 
of  the  torment.  In  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  he  comes  to 
your  bedside,  and  bids  you  be  of 
good  cheer,  because  he  is  just  going 
to  favour  you  with  an  interesting 
anatomical  demonstration. 

"  That  pain  which  you  feel  in 
the  joint  of  your  great  toe,"  quoth 
Monsieur  Gout,  "  has,  you  flatter 
yourself,  become  rather  less  since 
eight  o'clock,  when  you  took  your 
last  dose  of  colchicum.  Quite  a 
mistake,  my  good  sir !  The  mem- 
ber is  if  anything  more  swollen 
and  inflamed  than  before.  Ob- 
serve now — I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  inserting  this  little  awl,  just  by 
way  of  probe.  Aha !  it  makes  you 
wince.  A  very  good  sign  that, 
however,  since  it  proves  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  apprehending  im- 
mediate mortification.  Now,  do 
you  know  why  it  is  that  your  toe  is 
so  singularly  sensitive?  I'll  tell 
you.  You  remember,  three  years 
ago,  ordering  a  batch  of  burgundy  ? 
Previous  to  that  time  you  had  been 
in  very  good  health,  for  you  had 
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plenty  of  occupation  and  little  leisure 
for  gluttony  or  wine-bibbing  ;  your 
means  were  limited,  and  during  the 
holidays  you  took  a  sufficiency  of 
pedestrian  exercise.  Really,  in  those 
days,  I  never  expected  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance. I  considered  you  just  the 
kind  of  fellow  likely  to  become  an 
ornament  of  the  Alpine  Club.  But 
your  estimable  uncle,  old  Jones, 
the  stockbroker — bless  you,  I  knew 
him  very  well  indeed  !  many  a  time 
I  have  chatted  to  him  when  he  was 
roaring  like  an  aggravated  bullock 
— your  old  uncle  Jones,  I  say,  died 
and  left  you  his  money — You  are 
not  going  to  sleep,  are  you  ?  Well, 
I  call  that  rather  unhandsome  treat- 
ment, considering  that  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  come  here  and  bear 
you  company  !  A  slight  touch  of 
the  pincers  may,  however — Aha  ! 
all's  right  again  ;  you  are  lively  as 
a  snapping  turtle  !  Whereabouts 
was  1 1  O,  I  remember.  Old  Jones 
left  you  his  money,  and  you  deter- 
mined to  take  your  ease.  No  one 
can  blame  you  for  that.  What's 
the  use  of  fagging  to  make  more, 
when  you  are  already  in  possession 
of  a  cool  four  thousand  a-year,  and 
may  indulge  in  a  shooting-box  and 
hunters  1  But  you  never  could 
make  up  a  respectable  bag  on  the 
moors,  and  on  horseback  you  were 
anything  but  a  Ducrow.  You  pre- 
ferred living  in  town,  took  cham- 
bers in  the  Albany,  gave  nice  little 
reclierche  dinners,  and  laid  in  that 
stock  of  burgundy  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  It  was  of  a  fine 
vintage,  strong  and  .heady,  and 
made  the  blood  circulate  in  the 
veins  like  lightning.  To  it  I  at- 
tribute the  honour  of  our  first  in- 
troduction; though  port  and  claret, 
not  to  mention  sundry  kinds  of  de- 
licious entremets,  did  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  lessen  the  distance 
between  us.  Then  you  took  to  late 
hours,  hot  rooms,  and  ecarte,  all 
most  justly  included  in  the  cata- 
logue of  fashionable  pleasures;  and 
our  acquaintance,  at  first  only  slight, 
has  now  ripened  into  permanent 
friendship.  But  I  really  must  not 
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allow  my  feelings  to  divert  me  from 
the  scientific  purpose  for  which  I 
have  visited  you  to-night.  Don't 
be  afraid !  I  shall  lay  aside  awl 
and  pincers,  and  vary  the  experi- 
ment by  injecting  a  few  drops  of 
molten  lead  between  the  flesh  and 
the  bone.  Ha  !  what  an  enviable 
yell !  Your  lungs,  I  can  assure 
you,  my  good  friend,  are  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  state,  and  may  last 
you  for  the  next  twenty  years,  if 
you  don't  force  me  to  get  into  your 
stomach.  By  the  way,  what  a  silly 
proverb  that  is  against  pushing 
things  to  an  extremity  !  It  is  with 
the  extremities  that  I  always  make 
a  point  of  dealing,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  I  take  it  that  very  few 
people  would  wish  me  to  depart 
from  the  practice.  What  is  that 
you  say  1  You  wish  that  I  would 
go  to  the  devil?  Pardon  me  for 
hinting  in  reply  that  you  are  both 
rude  and  unreasonable !  I  am  here, 
as  you  well  know,  in  consequence 
of  your  own  indiscretions.  Per- 
haps you  could  willingly  dispense 
with  my  company ;  but,  my  dear 
sir,  you  have  no  kind  of  choice  in 
the  matter.  If  a  man  will  run  into 
debt,  he  must  expect  to  have  an 
execution  in  his  house,  and  a  bailiff 
in  his  hall ;  and  certain  I  am  that 
you  have  received  from  me  more 
attention  than  any  fashionable 
debtor  could  expect  from  a  wilder- 
ness of  bailiffs.  As  for  going  to  the 
devil,  why — hem — I  must  decline, 
for  private  reasons,  giving  any  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  on  which  I 
stand  with  that  mysterious  indi- 
vidual ;  but  are  you  quite  sure  that 
there  is  not  some  slight  confusion 
as  to  identity  in  your  ideas  1  What- 
ever may  be  my  ultimate  destina- 
tion, you,  for  some  years  past,  have 
undoubtedly  been  walking  with 
your  face  turned  in  the  direction 
of  pandemonium.  You  don't  be- 
lieve me  1  Well,  then,  ask  your  con- 
science. It  has  slept  long  enough  to 
be  in  a  tolerably  active  condition 
if  you  have  the  courage  to  awaken 
it ;  and  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of 
me,  or  rather  to  be  indifferent  to 
my  presence,  that  is  the  very  best 
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step  you  can  adopt ;  for  no  pangs 
of  mine  are  equal  to  the  concen- 
trated agony  which  conscience  is 
ready  to  inflict.  You  groan,  and 
intimate  your  readiness  to  postpone 
the  inevitable  reckoning?  Well, 
then,  having  finished  my  investiga- 
tion of  the  toe,  which  I  shall  simply 
touch  up  with  a  kind  of  caustic  of 
which  I  am  the  inventor,  let  us 
pass  to  the  knee-joint,  where  I  see 
a  hopeful  swelling,  and  to  the 
knuckles,  which,  unless  I  am  grossly 
mistaken,  will  exhibit  certain  curi- 
ous petrifactions  in  the  pleasant 
form  of  chalk-stones." 

An  agreeable  colloquy  this,  but  one 
which  is  by  no  means  a  fiction.  It 
is  in  some  measure  a  comfort  to  us 
herring  -  gutted  fellows,  who  are 
obliged  to  look  at  both  sides  of  a 
shilling,  and  need  not  the  return  of 
Lent  to  teach  us  the  advantages  of  ab- 
stinence, to  know  that,  even  in  this 
world,  Master  Dives  has  to  endure 
pangs  from  which  we  are  luckily 
exempt :  nor  is  the  reflection  mar- 
red by  the  slightest  tinge  of  selfish- 
ness. We  recognise  in  that  dispen- 
sation a  notable  example  of  the  just 
dealing  of  Providence  with  man- 
kind. We  see  that  worldly  pos- 
sessions have  certain  penalties  at- 
tached to  them,  from  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  escape ;  and  we 
see  also  that  the  lowly  lot  has  im- 
munities (though  it  has  also  tempta- 
tions of  its  own),  which  ought  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  great  disparities 
of  fortune  daily  exhibited  before 
our  eyes.  In  no  scoffing  spirit  was 
the  apothegm  conceived  that  a  light 
heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches 
are  the  best  garniture  for  the  modern 
crusader;  and  may  we  be  choked 
by  the  rusk  which  we  even  now  dip 
into  our  coffee,  if  we  would,  for 
any  consideration  on  earth,  change 
places  with  the  city  magnate,  re- 
puted to  be  worth  more  than  a 
plum,  who  occupies  the  state  apart- 
ments in  the  same  house  with  our- 
selves, groans  like  a  grampus  as  he 
goes  to  bed,  and  is  at  this  moment 
being  conducted  to  his  carriage  by 
a  whiskered  courier,  who  arranges 
a  pillow  for  his  feet.  Change 
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places  with  him!  By  the  sow, 
dear  to  Saint  Antony,  we  would 
rather  submit  to  the  Circean  spell, 
and  become  transmogrified  into  a 
porker ! 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  com- 
plaint, having  its  seat  in  the  sto- 
mach, to  which  literary  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  all  students  of 
sedentary  habits,  are  peculiarly 
liable.  We  allude  to  that  function- 
al derangement  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  dyspepsia,  which  exer- 
cises a  very  potent  effect  over  the 
spirits,  and  in  that  respect  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  malady 
which  the  French,  authors  have 
chosen  to  designate  as  the  spleen. 
This  disease — as  is  indeed  the  case 
with  most  of  them — comes  upon 
you  stealthily,  and  makes  its  way 
by  imperceptible  degrees.  Young 
men  are  rarely  troubled  by  it ;  in- 
deed it  seldom  makes  its  appearance 
until  after  thirty  years  havebeen  told. 
Until  that  age  the  stomach,  unless 
most  unmercifully  abused,  performs 
its  functions  with  extreme  vigour 
and  assiduity.  Nuts  and  almonds, 
pickled  cabbage,  ditto  pork,  an- 
chovies, caviare,  olives,  and  salma- 
gundi go  down,  along  with  blame- 
less beef  and  mutton,  to  the  general 
cave,  and  are  there  handsomely 
converted  into  chyle.  Sometimes, 
of  a  morning,  after  too  copious  im- 
bibation  of  punch,  the  tongue  ap- 
pears slightly  furred,  and  there  are 
symptoms  of  the  old  hereditary 
thirst;  but  a  plunge  into  the  sea, 
or  sharp  exercise  for  a  couple  of 
tours,  are  sufficient  to  dissipate  such 
megrims,  and  at  six  you  sit  down  to 
the  hotch-potch  with  the  unabated 
appetite  of  an  ogre.  Happy  he  who 
can  retain  that  power  throughout 
the  years  of  maturer  manhood !  That 
it  can  be  done  we  know  full  well ; 
for,  numerous  as  are  the  victims  of 
dyspepsia,  they  constitute  a  minority 
only,  and  hardly  one  of  them  will 
dare  to  assert  that  his  own  peculiar 
habits  have  not  been  the  cause  of 
his  affliction.  Over-indulgence  in 
eating  and  drinking  may,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  bring  on  dyspepsia ; 
but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  most 


self-denying  anchorite  may  be  equal- 
ly a  victim.  Irregular  hours  and 
want  of  bodily  exercise  are,  in  most 
instances,  the  generators  of  dyspep- 
sia ;  and  he  who  desires  to  possess 
his  stomach  in  quietness,  and  to 
pass  through  life  without  being  sub- 
jected to  intermittent  pain  and  an- 
noyance, will  do  well  to  profit  by 
this  hint,  and  shape  his  course  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  by  some 
who  do  not  dispute  the  abstract 
truth  of  the  above  assertion,  that 
they  are  absolutely  precluded,  at 
least  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  from  attending  to  such  sani- 
tary regulations.  The  lawyer  will 
aver  that,  what  between  consulta- 
tions, attendances  in  courts,  and 
the  necessary  study  of  the  cases 
which  are  intrusted  to  him,  he  can- 
not find  leisure  to  take  bodily  exer- 
cise. Our  answer  is,  that  unless  he 
will  submit  to  make  some  pecuniary 
sacrifices  for  the  present,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  break  down,  in 
ruined  health,  before  he  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  be  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  the  bench.  What  is  it 
that  makes  the  majority  of  lawyers 
look  so  haggard  and  sallow  ?  Why, 
dyspepsia — for  at  least  two  genera- 
tions the  scourge  of  their  calling — 
their  predecessors  (in  Scotland,  at 
all  events)  having  lived  much  more 
in  the  open  air,  and  varied  their 
forensic  labours  by  participating  in 
the  pastimes  of  the  field.  Were  it 
necessary,  we  could,  from  our  own 
knowledge,  and  confining  ourselves 
within  the  range  of  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  years,  cite  many  in- 
stances of  eminent  lawyers  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life  through  com- 
plaints engendered  solely  by  neglect 
of  exercise  and  inattention  to  the 
rules  of  diet.  We  have  often  heard 
it  said  of  such  men  that  they  killed 
themselves  by  over-work.  That  is 
sheer  nonsense.  Hard  work  never 
yet  killed  any  man ;  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  work  hardest  and 
produce  the  most  are  very  often  the 
healthiest  of  their  kind.  The  dan- 
ger does  not  lie  in  overtasking  the 
mind,  it  consists  in  neglecting  the 
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"body.  Give  the  body  fair-play,  and 
the  mind  will  burn  as  brightly  as  a 
lamp  fed  with  the  purest  oil.  Stint 
or  deteriorate  the  fuel,  and  the  flame 
becomes  faint  and  dim,  nor  will  any 
screwing-up  of  the  wick  avail  to  in- 
crease the  lustre. 

Literary  men  and  hard  students 
are,  for  the  most  part,  equally  im- 
prudent. If  you  investigate  their 
habits,  you  will  find  that,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  they  prefer  for 
the  purposes  of  reading  and  compo- 
sition the  hours  which  immediately 
precede  and  follow  midnight  —  a 
most  unwholesome  practice,  and  one 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. Some  idiotical  pedants  of 
teachers  —  for  many  teachers  are 
great  idiots,  and  ought  to  have  ap- 
plied to  their  own  posteriors  the 
rod  which  they  reserve  for  their 
pupils  —  talk  about  consuming  the 
midnight  oil,  as  if  that  were  deserv- 
ing of  laudation.  Why,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  all  voluminous 
writers,  late  hours  are  the  very  worst 
that  can  possibly  be  selected  for 
intellectual  labour.  The  brain  is 
then  in  a  feverish  and  excited  state  ; 
and  though  it  is  quite  possible  in 
the  course  of  a  protracted  nocturnal 
sitting  to  get  through  a  great  quan- 
tity of  work,  still  the  quality  of  it 
will  be  found  on  inspection  to  be 
inferior  to  that  executed  during 
the  day,  and  it  cannot  be  given  out 
of  hand  without  undergoing  a  most 
searching  and  accurate  revision. 
That  is  the  result  of  our  own  ex- 
perience, for  we  have  no  wish  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  we  were,  like 
many  others,  at  one  time  addicted 
to  the  baneful  practice  of  nocturnal 
study,  and  even  carried  it  to  an  ex- 
treme— for  many  a  time  we  have 
heard  the  sparrows  chirping  to  the 
returning  light  before  we  laid  aside 
our  papers,  and  wended  wearily  to 
our  couch.  What  we  maintain  is, 
that  the  work  so  accomplished  is 
dearly  purchased  by  the  lassitude 
and  physical  exhaustion  which  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  By 
rising  early,  the  day  may  be  more 
effectually  utilised,  and  one  at  least 
of  the  principal  causes  that  injure 
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the  health  be  removed.  Still,  ab- 
stinence from  nightly  work  does 
not  supersede  the  necessity  for  ex- 
ercise. In  towns  it  may  no  doubt 
be  difficult,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  to  procure  it ;  but 
that  difficulty  must  nevertheless  be 
overcome  by  every  man  who  feels 
the  slightest  tendency  towards  dys- 
pepsia. We  do  not  mean  to  propose 
that  he  should  devote  a  large  por- 
tion of  every  day  to  playing  at  golf 
or  cricket,  that  he  should  walk  as 
many  miles  as  Captain  Barclay,  or 
that  he  should  keep  hunters,  and 
ride  insanely  about  the  country. 
Professional  and  literary  men  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  these  things, 
nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should 
attempt  them ;  but  they  can  at  least 
set  apart  so  much  time  for  exercise 
as  will  stretch  the  muscles  without 
producing  fatigue,  and  maintain  in 
working  order  and  condition  that 
most  complex  and  wonderful  of  all 
machines — the  human  body. 

We  lay  the  greater  stress  upon 
the  duty  of  exercise,  because  upon 
the  amount  of  that  which  is  regu- 
larly taken  depends  the  considera- 
tion of  the  diet.  The  phrase,  "  Hun- 
gry as  a  hunter,"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb ;  and  all  pedestrians  and 
sportsmen  know  how  much  the  ap- 
petite is  stimulated  by  continuous 
physical  exertion.  We  say,  con- 
tinuous ;  because  if  the  digestive 
powers  have  been  in  any  degree 
previously  impaired,  it  is  absurd  to 
expect  that  an  immediate  change 
shall  be  the  result  of  a  single  effort. 
Two  or  three  hard  days'  work  on 
the  moors  are  required  before  the 
disordered  stomach  will  exhibit  the 
slightest  symptom  of  recovery. 
Those  who  are  not  aware  of  this 
fact  are  sometimes  much  discouraged 
when  they  find  on  returning  home, 
weary  and  foot-sore,  from  their  first 
expedition  among  the  mountains, 
that  they  feel  no  kind  of  inclination 
whatever  to  eat,  but  rather  view  with 
disgust  and  repugnance  the  food 
that  is  set  before  them.  They  think 
that  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
relish  a  good  dinner,  and  are  woe- 
fully disappointed  by  the  discovery 
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that  the  mere  sight  of  pigeon-pie 
creates  positive  loathing,  and  that 
even  a  dressed  calf  s  head  can  effectu- 
ally stare  them  out  of  countenance. 
Nay  more,  the  almost  certain  effect 
of  violent  exercise  upon  a  disordered 
stomach  is  to  produce  nausea  and 
sickness.  That  is,  however,  if 
rightly  considered,  a  really  hopeful 
symptom.  It  shows  that  nature  is 
attempting  to  assist  the  cure  by 
throwing  off  the  disease  ;  and 
therefore  it  should  rather  excite  a 
man  to  persevere  in  pnysical  exer- 
tion, though  always  within  mode- 
rate bounds,  than  deter  him  from  a 
further  effort.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  restoration  of  health 
is  necessarily  a  slow  process.  It  is 
not  by  one  single  instance  of  excess, 
but  by  many,  that  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  is  impaired ;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  a  malady  of  long 
standing  will  admit  of  an  instan- 
taneous cure. 

Those  persons  who  are  debarred 
from  taking  much  exercise — for  some 
amount  of  exercise  every  man  must 
take,  unless  he  is  obstinately  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  his  health — 
should  observe  the  utmost  simplici- 
ty, and  even  parsimony,  in  their  diet. 
If  they  are  content  to  do  so,  they 
may  obtain  immunity  from  dyspep- 
sia, that  complaint  being  compara- 
tively rare  in  our  prisons,  the  in- 
mates of  which  are  subjected  to  a 
somewhat  rigorous  regimen.  In 
your  own  house,  whereof  you  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  the  mastery,  it  is 
in  your  power  to  make  such  regula- 
tions as  may  save  you  from  the  sin 
of  gluttony.  Let  your  cook  distinctly 
understand  that,  on  peril  of  her  life, 
she  is  to  set  nothing  savoury  before 
you.  Dine  off  one  dish — eschew 
pastry  as  you  would  the  pestilence 
— banish  beer — confine  yourself  to 
two  glasses  of  sherry,  or  in  lieu  of 
that  a  little  weak  brandy-and-water 
—go  to  bed  betimes,  fasting  and 
guiltless  of  a  tumbler — and  so  shall 
you  and  your  stomach  remain  on 
terms  of  the  strictest  amity.  After 
all,  there  is  no  great  hardship  in 
this.  Weigh  the  enormous  benefit 
of  immunity  from  pain  against  the 
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miserable  momentary  luxury  of 
tickling  the  palate ;  and  if  you  be  a 
man  of  sense,  you  will  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  your  choice.  Why 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  with  so  simple 
a  rule  for  their  guidance,  do  so  many 
people  lamentably  trangress  ?  The 
answer,  we  apprehend,  is  evident — 
a  man  cannot  always  dine  alone  ! 

The  thing,  to  be  sure,  is  not  ab- 
solutely impossible ;  but  when  re- 
duced to  practice  it  is  found  to  be 
so  difficult  that  not  one  man  out  of 
a  thousand  has  the  fortitude  to  per- 
severe. Indeed,  notwithstanding 
its  sanitary  advantages,  which  we 
have  just  stated,  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously aver  that  we  should  like  to 
see  solitary  feeding  adopted  as  a 
universal  custom.  Without  expati- 
ating upon  the  sacredness  of  the 
rites  of  hospitality,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  a  dreary  kind  of 
business  to  dine  continuously  by 
one's  self.  We  have  tried  it,  and 
our  conviction  is  that  it  is  only  one 
degree  more  tolerable  than  solitary 
confinement.  Bachelors  escape  from 
it  by  making  parties  at  their  clubs. 
Married  men,  of  course,  take  rank 
in  a  different  category.  Now,  that 
system  of  dining  at  clubs  is  of  all 
others  the  most  likely  to  lead  a  man 
into  temptation.  You  meet  with 
two  or  three  pleasant,  good-humour- 
ed fellows,  full  of  fun  and  anecdote, 
and  you  agree  upon  a  community  of 
viands.  The  bill  of  fare  is  a  tempt- 
ing one ;  and  as  Spartan  broth  is 
not  inscribed  therein,  you  waive 
your  scruples,  and  put  up  with  a 
bisque  d'ecrevisses.  Then  there  is  a 
prime  cut  of  salmon  from  the  Tweed, 
lobster  rissolles,  a  f ricandeau,  a  deli- 
cate round-rumped  pullet  roasted  to 
a  turn,  salad,  stilton,  and  a  dish  of 
walnuts.  To  wash  these  down  you 
have  sherry  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  the  weather  is  unusually  warm, 
the  butler  suggests  a  cup,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  he  has  an  in- 
estimable recipe ;  if  not,  you  order 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  or,  by'r  lady, 
two,  for  what  is  one  flask  among  so 
many  1  Cheese  demands  a  caulker ; 
and  then  you  settle  down  to  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  your  claret. 
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We  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
clubmen  if  there  is  any  exaggeration 
in  this.  Doubtless  you  may  have  a 
much  cheaper  dinner,  off  the  joint 
or  otherwise,  suitable  to  the  capa- 
city of  your  purse  ;  but,  at  the 
worst,  you  will  fare  better,  and  par- 
take of  more  generous  diet  than  you 
would  have  ordered  at  home,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  fact,  that  you  are 
taking  only  the  minimum  of  exer- 
cise. If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
getting  plenty  of  exercise,  and  are 
blest  with  a  voracious  appetite,  you 
may  eat  like  a  second  Polyphemus 
without  incurring  our  censure  or 
reproach. 

Married  men  are  differently  situ- 
ated. They  ought  for  the  most  part 
to  dine  at  home ;  and  having  no 
lack  of  society,  they  have  no  proper 
excuse  for  resorting  at  meal-times 
to  their  clubs.  Indeed,  the  man 
who  dines  habitually  at  his  club, 
leaving  his  wife  at  home  to  her  soli- 
tary repast,  is,  without  any  effort  at 
circumlocution,  a  selfish  and  con- 
temptible brute.  Those  strictly 
domestic  dinners  are,  we  believe, 
for  the  most  part,  well  arranged,  and 
are  entirely  conducive  to  health. 
They  are  neat,  but  never  unwhole- 
some ;  for  a  wife,  unless  she  is  a 
positive  fool,  very  soon  discovers 
that  her  husband's  good -humour 
depends  upon  the  state  of  his  diges- 
tion, and  she  takes  care  that  there 
shall  be  no  disagreement.  Some 
pumped-out  jokers,  we  observe,  are 
fond  of  sneering  at  conjugal  ban- 
quets ;  and  there  is  no  end  to  their 
heavy  pleasantries  upon  the  subject 
of  hashed  mutton.  What  do  the 
nincompoops  mean  1  Hashed  mut- 
ton is  a  commendable  viand,  better 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  tripe 
and  broiled  kidneys  which  they 
esteem  a  super-excellent  regale,  and 
a  thousand  times  to  be  preferred  to 
the  messes  of  questionable  meat  that 
constitute  the  staple  of  Leicester 
Square. 

The  married  man,  therefore,  is 
more  likely,  prima  facie,  than  the 
bachelor,  to  avoid  dietetic  excess, 
and  so  have  his  social  habits  brought 
into  strict  conformity  with  the 
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amount  of  exercise  which  he  is  able 
to  take.  That  is  no  small  matter ; 
and  we  would  urge  this  point  upon 
the  consideration  of  dyspeptic  bache- 
lors, who  are  very  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  they  should  be  so  in- 
tolerably afflicted.  A  good  and 
careful  wife  is  the  best  of  all  phy- 
sicians, and  can  contribute  more  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
her  husband's  health  than  any  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  A  glance  round 
the  circle  of  your  acquaintance  will 
satisfy  you  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
statement.  Almost  invariably  the 
stout,  rosy,  comfortable-looking  men 
are  the  married  ones;  while  the  lean, 
cadaverous,  and  sickly,  belong  to  the 
bachelor  order. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
the  married  man,  having  this  guar- 
dian angel  by  his  side,  ever  suffer 
from  dyspepsia  1  We  answer,  be- 
cause tyrant  custom  will  not  permit 
people  always  to  dine  quietly  and 
comfortably  at  home. 

Time  was  when  among  the  wealth- 
ier classes  it  was  considered  gross 
dissipation  to  dine  out  more  than 
once  in  the  week.  People  then 
were  domestic  in  their  habits,  and 
were  at  no  loss  for  occupation  when 
they  spent  their  evenings  at  home. 
But  somehow  or  other  a  great  change 
has  taken  place.  Feasting  has  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day,  and  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  al- 
together from  society,  must  needs 
conform  to  its  mandates.  There  is 
unquestionably  something  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  custom.  Friends 
must  have  opportunities  of  meeting 
for  conversation  and  intercourse ; 
and  perhaps  the  dinner-table  is  as 
good  a  place  of  rendezvous  as  could 
be  selected.  And  if  all  feasts  were 
based  and  conducted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  real  friendship — if  you 
would  content  yourself  with  rallying 
round  your  mahogany  those  only 
whom  you  love  and  esteem  ;  and  if 
you  resolutely  refused  to  browse  at 
the  board  of  every  sumph,  sinner, 
haveril,  or  hypocrite,  who  invites 
you  for  some  occult  and  no  doubt 
most  villanous  reason,  immeasur- 
able would  be  the  amount  of  social 
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enjoyment  and  positive  pleasure 
you  might  secure.  But  none  of  us 
do  that.  We  are  all  miserably 
weak — poor  cowardly  creatures — 
and  instead  of  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  dictates  of  honest  instinct,  we 
give  way  to  the  suggestions  of  ex- 
pediency, and  are  martyrs  even  at 
our  meals.  We  ask  to  dine  with  us 
men,  and  women  too,  for  whose  in- 
tellects we  entertain  the  most  pro- 
found contempt,  with  whose  senti- 
ments we  cannot  sympathise,  whose 
gossip  we  loathe,  whose  malignity 
we  detest,  whose  brusquerie  is  offen- 
sive, whose  manners  are  revolting, 
and  for  whom  we  would  not  wil- 
lingly advance  a  stiver  beyond  the 
statutory  obolus  to  Charon  for  waft- 
ing them  fairly  across  the  Styx. 
We  commit  that  gross  and  shameful 
act  of  hypocrisy,  because  the  obnox- 
ious persons  are  either  uncles,  aunts, 
or  cousins — or  old  "  friends  of  the 
family,'5  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  hereditary  calumniators — or 
because  we  expect  something  from 
them,  and  want  to  conciliate — or 
because  we  are  afraid  of  them,  and 
desire  to  extract  the  venom  from 
their  fangs — or  because  they  are 
people  of  quality,  and  we  like  to 
have  such  at  our  houses — or  because 
they  are  celebrities,  and  it  is  the 
fashion  to  ask  them ;  or,  finally,  be- 
cause, having  once  accepted  their 
hospitality,  We  cannot  do  less  than 
make  an  adequate  return.  Also,  be 
it  remembered  that  married  people 
are  like  a  pair  of  boots.  If  you 
want  to  have  one,  you  must  needs 
put  up  with  the  other,  even  though 
you  are  aware  that  the  experiment 
will  be  very  grievous  to  your  corns. 
Jack  Jones  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  full 
of  fun  and  humour,  the  soul  and 
life  of  a  party,  who  can  surround 
even  the  dullest  assemblage  with  an 
atmosphere  of  laughing  gas.  Jack 
you  must  have  at  any  price;  and  the 
price  you  pay  for  having  him  is  the 
presence  of  his  stolid,  stupid,  unim- 
pressible  spouse,  too  passive  to  smile, 
too  dull  to  talk,  and  furnished  with 
such  a  horny  palate  that  she  cannot 
even  relish  the  food  which  she  sul- 
lenly devours.  By  the  great  god 


Pan  ! — sooner  than  take  down  such 
a  woman  to  dinner,  we  would  offer 
our  arm  to  an  average  female  chim- 

Eanzee  !  Or  take  another  pair  of 
gurative  Hessians.  Walter  Noodle, 
Esquire,  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
veriest  dunce  that  ever  bestrode 
donkey — a  creature  with  not  half 
the  intellect  of  a  common  village 
bauldy,  clownish  as  Peter  the  wild 
boy,  and  ugly  as  a  bleached  negro — 
has  nevertheless,  through  some  in- 
fernal machination  of  his  guardians 
and  the  influence  of  his  great  wealth, 
been  linked  to  one  of  the  most 
charming  women  in  existence.  Of 
course  she  is  perfectly  conscious  that 
she  is  mated  with  a  fool — but  she 
is  as  good  as  she  is  fascinating,  and 
is  a  true  Iphigenia  to  her  utterly- 
hopeless  Cymon.  For  her  saker 
therefore,  you  submit  to  Noodle  ; 
which,  were  you  the  only  party  con- 
cerned, would  be  quite  pardonable, 
but  you  also  inflict  him  upon  your 
guests,  and  make  a  virgin-martyr  of 
the  damsel  who  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept such  an  irreclaimable  pongo  for 
her  squire. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  we  de- 
stroy the  amenity  of  our  own  pecu- 
liar banquets.  When  we  pass  to 
dining  out  the  case  is  still  worse. 
Is  or  is  it  not  the  case,  that  out  of 
ten  invitations  which  we  accept, 
eight  at  least,  if  we  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  our  own  inclination, 
would  have  been  met  by  a  refusal  t 
Please  let  us  have  no  hypocrisy 
about  this.  We  are  talking  confi- 
dentially, among  friends  ;  and  you 
know  very  well  that  when  you  and 
your  wife  go  up-stairs  to  dress  for 
dinner,  you  do  mutually,  in  numer- 
ous instances,  confess  that  you  re- 
gard the  engagement  as  an  egregious 
nuisance.  Why  blush  for  that  I 
We  all  do  the  same.  We  go  out  ta 
dine,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not 
from  pleasure  or  inclination,  but 
because  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  go, 
or  because  we  really  cannot  help  it. 
In  mingling  with  society  you  must 
lose  in  a  great  measure  your  identity. 
Like  the  drop  of  water,  you  become 
absorbed  in  the  mass,  and  cannot 
help  drifting  with  the  current.  And 
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after  all,  the  penance  would  be  a 
small  one,  if  it  were  merely  confined 
to  the  endurance  of  somewhat  in- 
sipid company.  That  is  a  casualty 
which  awaits  us  everywhere — but 
then — 0  misery — the  dinners  ! 

What  is  a  bad  dinner?  Not  a 
plain  one.  That,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  viands  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  in  their  primitive  condition 
first-rate,  is  the  best  you  can  sit 
down  to.  The  French  and  Germans 
are  no  doubt  much  more  scientific  in 
their  cookery  than  we  are  ;  but  that 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
much  worse  raw  materials  to  deal 
with.  Their  art  has  its  origin  in 
poverty.  Their  meat  is  stringy  and 
lean — their  fish  poor  and  tasteless  ; 
but  these  they  can  dress  up  with 
sauces  of  rare  poignancy  and  merit, 
and  from  their  ovens  miserable  veal 
and  flaccid  carp  emerge  as  positive 
dainties.  All  honour  to  them  for 
their  ingenuity  !  They  are  attempt- 
ing, through  culinary  and  almost 
chemical  science,  to  make  palatable 
and  digestible  food  out  of  substan- 
ces which  rank  low  in  the  natural 
scale ;  and  that  they  do  succeed, 
what  travelled  gastronome  can  deny? 
But  here,  where  the  beef  and  the 
mutton,  the  fish  and  game,  the 
poultry  and  vegetables,  can  be  had, 
not  only  in  exceeding  variety  of 
kind,  but  of  the  primest  quality — 
why  should  people  make  a  desperate 
but  really  unavailing  effort  to  intro- 
duce foreign  appliances  which  only 
serve  to  spoil  that  which,  reason- 
ably treated,  would  furnish  forth 
the  finest  banquet  that  the  broad 
universe  can  display  1 

Why,  indeed — except  that  they 
are  such  consummate  fools  as  to 
discard  the  evidence  of  their  own 
senses,  and  to  prepare  for  their 
guests  a  banquet  very  different 
from  that  which  they  would  order 
for  their  own  refection.  When 
dining  at  home  in  a  quiet  way,  with 
only  a  friend  or  two  to  share  the 
repast,  a  man  naturally  selects  such 
dishes  as  are  most  congenial  to  the 
general  palate,  and  most  suitable  to 
the  season  of  the  year.  Hotch- 
potch, hare-soup,  or  cocky-leekie, 
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— these  are  the  favourites  of  the 
tureen.  Next  follow  haddocks, 
smelts,  or  whitings,  with  perhaps  a 
partan-pie  by  way  of  wholesome 
relish.  No  meat  can  equal  a  gigot 
of  four-year-old  mutton,  brown  as 
the  cheek  of  health,  and  rich  with 
its  indigenous  gravy ;  and  if  that 
suffice  not,  let  us  also  have  some 
such  nutriment  as  a  plump  how- 
towdie,  or  a  couple  of  stewed  rab- 
bits resting  from  their  labours  be- 
neath a  comfortable  coverlet  of 
onion.  Pigeon-pie  is  not  forbidden, 
chicken-pie  is  not  entered  in  the 
culinary  codex  expurgatorius ;  and 
during  the  game  season  you  will  of 
course  expect  the  advent  of  a  grouse 
or  partridge.  Simple  are  the  sweets 
that  follow  ;  and,  when  the  cloth  is 
removed,  you  can  safely  lay  your 
hand  on  your  heart,  and  vow  that 
you  have  dined  like  an  emperor. 
What  fluids  1  Why,  sherry  to  be 
sure,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
unless  the  more  faultless  instinct 
of  the  guests  should  assign  the  pre- 
ference to  the  malt  of  Prestonpans. 
If  the  quality  of  the  raw  material 
be  good,  the  cooking  blameless,  and 
the  service  undeniable,  such  a  din- 
ner as  that  we  have  sketched  above 
cannot  by  possibility  be  excelled. 
Any  cook  who  is  worth  her  wages 
can  prepare  it  with  ease  to  herself 
and  satisfaction  to  her  employers  ^ 
and  if  the  party  be  limited,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  there  is  hardly  any 
need  for  extra  attendance.  Only 
let  the  plates  be  hot,  and  the  dishes 
be  served  at  proper  intervals,  as 
befits  the  function  of  Christian  peo- 
ple who  come  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dining  comfortably,  not 
merely  of  bolting  their  victuals. 
Moreover,  we  exhort  you  strenuous- 
ly not  to  care  one  straw  for  the  dic- 
tates 6f  fashion,  but  to  issue  your 
invitations  for  six  o'clock,  and  to 
have  dinner  placed  on  the  table 
punctually  ten  minutes  thereafter. 
We  summon  all  good  men,  and  all 
truly  virtuous  women,  to  aid  us  in 
this  contest  for  sanitary  improve- 
ment, and  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  manners  of  the  age.  Six,  we 
maintain,  is  the  latest  period  in  the 
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day  at  which  a  man,  who  sets  pro- 
per value  on  his  health,  should  be- 
gin to  dine.  Dining  at  eight,  or 
thereby,  is  either  a  mockery,  as  im- 
plying a  substantial  luncheon  in 
the  forenoon,  or  a  snare,  because  it 
sends  you  to  bed  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation, prepared  for  the  vision 
of  the  nightmare,  and  exceeding 
ripe  for  apoplexy.  Dine  at  eight, 
and  a  morning  walk  is  utterly  out 
of  the  question.  You  cannot  get 
up ;  not  because  you  are  really 
sleepy,  but  because  you  are  crapu- 
lously  stupified :  at  breakfast  you 
are  a  downright  craven,  doing  little 
beyond  gulping  tea — nor  are  you 
adequate  to  any  kind  of  mental 
exertion,  until  a  basin  of  hot  soup, 
between  one  and  two  o'clock,  acts 
as  a  partial  restorative.  Late  din- 
ners, we  assert,  play  the  very  mis- 
chief with  the  stomach  ;  and,  more- 
over, we  all  secretly  detest  them. 
As  for  waiting  for  invited  guests 
beyond  the  ten  minutes  which  may 
be  legitimately  allowed  for  casual- 
ties, we  hold  that  to  be  a  mark  of 
intense  snobbery  and  ill-breeding. 
It  is  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the 
remainder  of  the  company — it  jeo- 
pardises the  excellence  of  the  din- 
ner— and  it  is  a  vile  truckling  to 
the  insolent  humours  of  some  pomp- 
ous coxcomb  or  absurd  old  dowager, 
whose  absence  would  be  a  positive 
blessing.  But  we  really  must  not, 
for  the  present  at  least,  enlarge 
upon  a  topic  so  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive as  this. 

Now  tell  us  candidly  —  are  the 
formal  dinners  to  which  you  are  in- 
vited generally  good  of  their  kind  1 
If  your  entertainer  is  a  peer,  or  a 
magnate,  or  a  man  of  four  or  five 
thousand  a-year,  who  maintains  a 
competent  establishment,  the  chan- 
ces certainly  are  in  your  favour. 
But  most  of  us  cannot  boast  of  a 
superfluity  of  such  enviable  ac- 
quaintances. For  one  spoiled  child 
of  fortune,  we  know  twenty  profes- 
sionals— thriving  fellows  in  their 
way,  and  realising  tolerable  incomes, 
yet  by  no  means  burdened  with  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  capital. 
These  are  they  who  can  pay  their 
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way,  and  utter  the  justifiable  boast 
that  they  owe  no  man  anything; 
nevertheless  they  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  means  for  launch- 
ing into  extravagance.  But  they 
live  in  good  houses,  and  think  it 
necessary  to  give  occasional  dinners, 
thereby  causing  some  disquietude 
and  temporary  revolution  in  their 
households. 

As  such  occasions  are  rare,  they 
think  it  necessary  to  invite  as 
many  persons  as  their  rooms  will 
hold  —  in  fact,  to  overcrowd  the 
table.  Then  they  have  to  engage 
for  service  divers  of  those  ubiqui- 
tous waiters,  whose  faces  are  fami- 
liar to  all  of  us,  and  who,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  have  been  incessantly 
shifting  the  platters  of  our  friends 
and  kinsfolk.  Kindly  creatures  they 
are,  though  lacking  the  sublime  re- 
pose which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  finished  footman;  and  not  in- 
attentive to  your  wants,  though  oc- 
casionally sprinkling  your  coat  with 
butter  and  sauce  more  liberally  than 
your  necessities  require.  Prepared 
by  those  genii  of  the  lamp,  the  side- 
board looks  really  resplendent ;  and 
the  dessert  is  so  alluring  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the 
dining-room  door  locked  for  an  hour 
before  dinner,  to  defeat  the  maraud- 
ing propensities  of  Masters  Tom 
and  Harry,  who  would  otherwise 
exact  a  full  tithe  of  the  figs,  the 
raisins,  and  the  filberts. 

But  it  is  the  culinary  department 
which  principally  claims  our  atten- 
tion, because,  upon  the  ordering  of 
that,  depends  the  solution  of  the 
serious  question,  whether  digestion 
shall  wait  upon  appetite  1  We  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  disposed  to  stand 
forward  as  the  champion  and  de- 
fender of  the  cooks.  We  maintain 
that  they  do,  for  the  most  part, 
perform  their  duties  with  zeal  and 
aptitude,  and  are  deserving  of  the 
distinction  conferred  by  the  Rosi- 
crucians,  who  spiritualised  them  as 
ethereal  Salamanders.  But  among 
cooks  there  are  divers  gradations  ; 
and  many  who  are  quite  competent 
to  the  roasting  of  a  joint  or  the 
preparation  of  a  batter  -  pudding, 
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possess  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
the  higher  mysteries  of  the  art.  If 
desired  to  attempt  anything  beyond 
the  common,  they  become  hope- 
lessly bewildered ;  and  it  is  not 
only  a  wicked  but  an  exceedingly 
foolish  thing,  which  may  bring  its 
own  immediate  punishment,  to 
drive  them  into  the  regions  of  ex- 
periment. You  have  no  right  to 
ask  the  "  good  plain  cook,"  who,  in 
consideration  of  very  limited  wages, 
prepares  your  family  dinner,  to 
furnish  forth  a  banquet  of  Apician 
delicacy  for  some  score  of  invited 
guests.  However  willing,  she  can- 
not do  it;  and  your  own  good 
sense  should  prevent  you  from  at- 
tempting an  impossibility.  Now, 
in  this  position,  two  courses  are 
open  to  the  ambitious  giver  of  din- 
ners. Either  he  may  hire  in  a 
professed  cook,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  kitchen  for  the  day, 
or  he  may  give  an  order  to  the 
nearest  confectioner  to  supply  the 
soups,  entrees,  and  other  delicacies 
which  are  beyond  poor  Molly's 
capabilities.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
interfere  with  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  others;  but  were  we  so 
situated,  we  should  as  soon  let  a 
strange  cat  into  the  premises,  as 
engage  one  of  those  empirical  peri- 
patetics of  the  sauce-pan.  For, 
rely  upon  it,  she  will  either  aggra- 
vate Molly  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  sound  of  the  verbal  conflict 
shall  be  audible  even  in  the  garrets 
— or  she  will  poison  her  mind  as  to 
the  sparseness  of  the  kitchen  fur- 
nishings, and  thereby  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  future  discontent  and 
warning — or  she  will  insult  the 
wife  of  your  bosom  by  instituting 
odious  comparisons.  Moreover,  such 
women  are  often  rank  impostors. 
They  may  be  competent  to  the  pre- 
paration of  one  or  two  dishes,  but 
in  others  they  fail  egregiously  ;  and 
it  really  is  not  worth  while  turning 
you  house  topsyturvy,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  your 
household,  for  the  mere  chance  of  a 
passable  soup,  a  respectable  vol-au- 
vent,  or  a  dubious  preparation  of  oys- 
ters. Better  go  to  the  confectioner, 
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who  has  at  least  an  available  range 
of  ovens  ;  and  who  can  supply  you 
with  such  stereotyped  refections  of 
the  soup  and  pate  order  as  have 
escaped  the  devouring  rage  of  the 
forenoon  loungers  at  his  establish- 
ment. 

We  crave  pardon  for  having  taken 
this  slight  peep  behind  the  scenes. 
Perhaps  it  was  unmannerly  to  do 
so  ;  for,  after  all,  our  business  is 
with  the  dinner  when  served  up, 
not  with  the  method  of  its  prepara- 
tion. Tackle  we,  then,  to  the  food 
before  us  at  one  of  those  sumptuary 
banquets.  There  are  two  soups — 
one  brown,  with  a  few  shreds  of 
carrot ;  the  other  white,  purport- 
ing to  be  derived  from  oysters. 
The  first,  if  not  dish-washings,  is 
simply  attenuated  beef -tea  —  the 
second  is  a  compound  thickened  by 
flour,  not  very  much  more  digest- 
ible than  liquid  plaster -of -Paris. 
Next  comes  the  fish.  At  the  top  is 
a  plateau  of  small  whitings  with 
their  tails  in  their  mouths,  carefully 
covered  by  a  cloth  which  has  sod- 
den them  in  their  own  steam.  They 
are  cold  as  the  plates  which  the 
waiter  thrusts  for  their  reception, 
and  the  butter  with  which  they  are 
to  be  eaten  is  likewise  adulterated 
with  flour.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
superb  codfish,  so  thick  that  the 
heat  has  not  been  able  to  penetrate 
the  interior,  whence  it  happens  that 
beyond  a  few  of  the  outside  flakes, 
the  bulk  of  it  is  raw,  against  which 
(though  raw  fish  is  undoubtedly 
digestible)  most  people  entertain  a 
prejudice.  Then  follow  four  cor- 
ner-dishes, well  known  to  diners- 
out,  and  apparently  inseparable — 
oyster  -  patties,  curried  chicken, 
sweetbread,  and  stewed  pigeons. 
For  pieces  de  resistance  you  have 
roast -beef,  and  turkey  or  fowls, 
with  the  concomitants  of  tongue 
or  ham.  Lukewarm  vegetables  are 
handed  round  in  a  beastly  triangu- 
lar dish.  There  may  be  a  mayon- 
naise— if  there  is,  shun  it  as  though 
it  had  been  prepared  by  the  hands 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Borgias. 
Then  comes  scorched  leveret  or 
bloody  wild-ducks,  and  a  dubious 
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kind  of  pudding,  which,  as  a  peptic 
philosopher,  you  eschew.  Then 
there  are  ices  and  comfits,  which 
precede  the  perambulation  of  the 
second-growth  claret. 

That  is,  according  to  our  experi- 
ence, a  very  common  bill  of  fare ; 
.and,  notwithstanding  the  defects 
which  we  have  noted,  a  man  who 
has  his  wits  about  him,  and  who 
entertains  a  due  regard  for  his 
stomach,  may,  by  judicious  choice 
and  abstinence  from  evil  things, 
satisfy  his  appetite  without  injury. 
But  if  he  eats  promiscuously,  he  is 
as  surely  in  for  dyspepsia  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  a  sack  of  walnuts. 
Nay,  let  him  be  as  cautious  as  a 
man  can  be  with  regard  to  his  eat- 
ing, he  is  made  a  victim,  if  he  reck- 
lessly imbibes  the  fluids  which  the 
attendant  fiends  persist  in  pouring 
into  the  glasses  especially  dedicated 
for  his  use.  The  sherry  may  be 
harmless,  even  though  it  be  Austra- 
lian— that  is  a  point  which,  for  the 
present,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
discuss;  but  inferior  champagne 
plays  the  very  mischief  with  the 
digestion,  especially  when  it  is  in- 
termingled with  sips  of  the  sourest 
Hhenish.  Our  ancestors,  whatever 
might  be  their  faults,  were  particu- 
lar as  to  their  wines,  and  when  they 
had  secured  a  good  vintage,  set 
their  faces  against  divergence.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  make  fools  of  our- 
selves by  yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  foreign  bacchanalian  bag- 
men, and  order  what  they  call 
"  mixed  cases,"  containing  every 
kind  of  imaginable  rot-gut.  Most 
of  these,  if  scientifically  analysed, 
would  prove  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
vinegar ;  and  where  is  the  stomach 
so  preternaturally  tough  as  to  resist 
the  baneful  action  of  a  mixture  of 
such  corrosive  fluids  1  If  you  par- 
take, as  you  probably  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  do,  of  ice  and  cura^oa,  with 
coffee  afterwards,  you  have  simply 
—excuse  the  bluntness  of  the  phrase 
— made  your  carcass  a  vat  for  fer- 
mentation. Three  banquets  of  this 
sort  per  week,  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months,  during  which 
time  you  can  take  little  or  no  exer- 
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cise,  will  bring  on  dyspepsia  as 
surely  as  the  liver  of  a  sacrificial 
gander  expires  before  the  fires  of 
Strasburg. 

With  due  attention  to  temper- 
ance, exercise,  and  early  hours,  you 
may  set  dyspepsia  at  defiance. 
Neglect  one  of  these  precautions, 
and  you  lay  yourself  open  to  the 
approaches  of  the  enemy — neglect 
two  of  them,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  you  can  escape.  And, 
above  all  things,  keep  this  in  mind, 
that  no  other  disease  or  affection  of 
the  body  is  so  stealthy  or  insidious 
as  dyspepsia.  If  the  first  few  in- 
stances of  carelessness  or  transgres- 
sion were  to  be  visited  with  the 
pains  and  penalties  that  afflict  the 
patient  when  the  malady  has  be- 
come chronic,  few  men  would  be  so 
insane  or  so  obstinately  reckless  as 
to  postpone  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. But  the  earlier  symptoms  are 
rarely  of  an  alarming  kind.  The 
appetite  is  not  sensibly  affected, 
though  the  digestion  is  impaired; 
and  the  complaint  seems  for  a  time 
to  be  limited  to  flatulency  and  heart- 
burn. Such  unpleasant  sensations, 
however,  can  be  easily  removed. 
Essence  of  ginger  and  fluid  mag- 
nesia seldom  fail  to  give  relief,  and 
the  patient  flatters  himself  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  apprehension. 
But  the  symptoms  do  not  disappear. 
They  recur  with  greater  frequency ; 
and  the  antidotal  doses,  though  in- 
creased, are  found  to  have  lost  their 
efficacy.  The  stomach  has  now  be- 
come more  seriously  deranged.  All 
kinds  of  food  generate  acid ;  and  in 
this  stage  the  patient  usually  has 
recourse  to.  the  carbonates  of  soda 
or  potash,  which  in  their  turn  give 
a  temporary  relief,  though  without 
in  any  way  arresting  the  disorder. 
By  this  time  dyspepsia,  like  an  in- 
sidious serpent,  has  fairly  folded 
the  victim  within  its  embrace,  and 
is  squeezing  him  at  its  leisure. 
Everything  he  eats  disagrees  with 
him,  and  seems  to  undergo  some 
wondrous  transformation.  That 
which  was  served  up  at  table  as 
haggis,  seems  converted,  two  hours 
afterwards,  into  a  ball  of  knotted 
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tow — a  mutton-chop  becomes  a  fiery 
crab,  rending  the  interior  with  its 
claws — and  even  rice-pudding  has 
the  intolerable  effrontery  to  become 
revivified  as  a  hedge-hog.  After 
that  come  nausea  and  vomiting. 
You  derive  no  benefit  from  the  food 
you  swallow.  From  twelve-stone 
weight  you  dwindle  down  to  ten. 
Your  countenance  becomes  ghastly, 
your  eyes  hollow,  and  you  totter 
prematurely  on  your  pins.  The 
mere  notion  of  exercise  becomes  dis- 
tasteful. You  feel  as  if  you  had  no 
strength  for  anything.  You  are  pen- 
sive, moody,  and  irritable.  Your 
mind  loses  its  elasticity  and  power; 
and  when  you  sit  down  to  compose, 
instead  of  manly  matter,  you  pro- 
duce nothing  but  the  dreariest  of 
drivel. 

Such,  without  any  exaggeration, 
is  dyspepsia.  It  is  a  malady  for 
which  the  pharmacopseia  affords  no 
certain  cure,  and  which,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  sets  the  skill  of  the 
physician  at  defiance.  In  fact,  even 
the  ablest  practitioners  exhibit 
themselves  as  empirics  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
stomach.  They  have  no  more  in- 
sight into  the  matter  than  the  old 
wife  who  prescribes  camomile -tea 
or  an  infusion  of  nettle-tops — nay, 
~we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
old  wife  knows  more  about  such 
things  than  do  our  modern  Sangra- 
dos.  The  latter  may  treat  you  with 
zinc  and  arsenic,  nux  vomica,  or 
nitrous  acid,  but  you  will  not  be 
one  whit  the  better  for  their  appli- 
cations. Camomile,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  natural  tonic,  and  may 
avail  somewhat  as  a  restorative,  but 
not  when  the  disease  is  at  its  worst. 
Then  as  to  diet,  it  is  really  painful 
to  observe  the  disagreement  that 
prevails  among  the  faculty.  One 
doctor  recommends  total  abstinence 
from  vegetables,  and  adherence  to 
plain  animal  food.  Another  tells 
you  that  without  a  due  proportion 
of  vegetables  the  stomach  will  not 
regain  its  tone.  "  Take  a  glass  or 
two  of  dry  sherry  daily,"  quoth  one  . 
medico,  "  and  something  light  for 
lunch  —  brown  bread  and  butter, 
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and  a  shrimp  or  so — nothing  worse 
than  an  empty  stomach.  My  good 
friend,  you  are  too  abstemious — you 
absolutely  require  a  stimulant." 
"  Do  you  drink  wine  1 "  quoth  a 
gaunt  teetotaller,  with  a  voice  that 
might  emanate  from  a  sepulchre ; 
"  no  wonder,  then,  that  your  digest- 
ive organs  are  deranged  !  Alcohol, 
sir,  is  but  another  word  for  the 
most  virulent  of  all  poisons.  Shun 
sherry —  avoid  amontillado  —  let 
brandy  be  as  a  thing  accursed ! 
Drink  water  only,  the  best  of  all 
solvents;  and  so  shall  it  be  well 
with  you  both  here  and  hereafter." 
What  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  when 
he  finds  the  faculty  at  loggerheads, 
and  as  much  divided  in  opinion  as 
was  once  the  Catholic  Church  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  Easter? 
They  may  not  differ  as  to  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  malady — it  is 
when  they  try  to  effect  a  cure  that 
they  find  themselves  comparatively 
helpless.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  blame 
them,  for  rare  indeed  are  the  cases 
in  which  dyspeptic  patients  will 
surrender  themselves  to  their  charge 
without  conditions.  "  I  shall  faith- 
fully obey  your  prescriptions,  Doc- 
tor," says  one  patient,  whose  pangs 
are  at  times  so  severe  that  he 
writhes  like  a  lob-worm  on  the 
hook ;  "  only  you  must  remember 
that  I  cannot  afford  to  strike  work. 
Ldborare  est  orare.  What  would 
become  of  my  business  if  I  were  to 
absent  myself  in  time  of  session  2" 
"  Physic  and  drench  me  as  you 
please,"  says  another  ;  "  neither  to 
pill  nor  potion  will  I  object ;  but  I 
would  as  soon  go  down  in  a  diving- 
bell  as  undertake  a  voyage  in  a 
yacht !  "  "A  pedestrian  tour  for 
six  weeks  through  Switzerland  !  " 
cries  a  third ;  "  carrying  my  own 
knapsack,  I  suppose !  Why  not 
tell  me  to  put  peas  in  my  shoes  and 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  2 " 
"I  am  writing  a  book,"  quoth  a 
fourth,  to  whom  dinner  is  a  thought 
of  dread ;  "  and  I  shall  not  stir 
hence  till  I  have  finished  it, 
and,  moreover,  corrected  the  proof- 
sheets."  We  do  verily  believe  that 
there  are  few  cases  of  dyspepsia  so 
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bad  that  they  might  not  be  over- 
come by  timely  and  continuous  ex- 
ercise ;  but,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  dis- 
ease that  it  engenders  an  intense 
hatred  of  exertion,  and  the  main 
difficulty  is  to  persuade  the  patient 
to  struggle  against  this  torpid  feel- 
ing. It  is  not  wise  to  press  him  to 
undertake  all  at  once  some  physical 
labour  which  would  act  as  a  severe 
strain  to  the  thewes  and  sinews. 
It  is  not  a  Milo  who  has  to  be  put 
into  training,  but  a  Sybarite  who 
could  no  more  lift  a  new-born  calf 
than  he  could  support  the  world 
upon  his  shoulders. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  melancholy 
picture ;  but,  to  confess  the  truth, 
we  have  no  desire  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  Eager  students,  lite- 
rary men,  and  professional  devotees, 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  warning 
and  advice  ;  for  rarely  do  we  pace 
the  street  without  encountering 
some  sallow-faced  miserable-looking 
object — spent,  worn,  and  attenua- 
ted— from  whose  cheek  the  healthy 
bloom  has  prematurely  departed, 
and  whose  enfeebled  gait  and  lack- 
lustre eye  show  that  he  is  a  victim 
to  the  pangs  of  remorseless  dyspep- 
sia. It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  us 
that  this  is  pre-eminently  the  age 
of  intellectual  exertion,  and  that 
the  man  who  seeks  distinction  must 
win  it  through  extraordinary  la- 
bour. Granted ;  but  what  are  we 
to  think  of  a  system  of  training, 
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the  inevitable  result  of  which  must 
be  a  break-down  in  the  midst  of 
the  career?  Body  and  mind  are 
so  mysteriously  and  intimately 
united,  that  if  you  neglect  the  for- 
mer the  latter  cannot  choose  but 
suffer ;  for  the  body  is  the  visible 
machine  which  must  be  kept  in 
order  and  be  properly  tended,  else 
the  mental  product  will  be  greatly 
and  grievously  deteriorated. 

Such,  then,  is  the  malady;  not 
necessarily,  as  we  have  said,  the 
result  of  excess  or  of  riotous  living, 
but  traceable  in  almost  every  in- 
stance to  neglect  of  the  primary 
laws  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  health.  Many  who  read 
these  pages  will  doubtless,  from 
their  own  experience,  admit  that 
we  have  accurately  stated  the  causes, 
and  by  no  means  exaggerated  the 
symptoms,  of  the  disease ;  and  for 
them  there  is  a  plentiful  harvest  of 
hope  if  they  will  only  avail  them- 
selves of  the  curative  means  within 
their  reach ;  for  the  stomach,  how- 
ever offended,  is  not  altogether  an 
implacable  organ,  and  many  a  sallow 
student  who  has  been  sorely  vexed 
by  dyspepsia,  has  ere  now  plumped 
out  into  a  comfortable  parson,  and 
can  play  -  such  a  knife  and  fork  as 
would  strike  terror  into  the  soul  of 
a  vegetarian.  But,  in  describing 
the  MALADY,  we  have  covered  our 
allotted  space  ;  and  must  reserve  for 
another  paper  the  consideration  of 
the  CURE. 
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BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


WHEN  that  well -known  British 
traveller,  Leo  Rusticus,  Esq.,  pays 
his  visit  to  Oxford  with  his  inte- 
resting daughters  about  Commemo- 
ration time,  and  makes  the  tour  of 
the  university  under  the  eyes  of 
criticising  undergraduates,  he  usu- 
ally finds  his  way  at  last  into  Christ- 
church  Cathedral.  True,  there  is 
very  little  to  be  seen  there,  for  it 
is  about  the  ugliest  possible  of  col- 
legiate churches  ;  still,  it  is  a 
cathedral,  and  therefore,  like  other 
cathedrals,  to  be  "  done"  as  a  duty. 
And  feeling  this,  like  the  British 
Lion  in  general,  he  does  it.  There, 
amongst  other  objects  of  interest, 
the  attendant  verger  will  point  out 
to  him  (if  he  does  his  duty)  in  the 
north  aisle,  high  up  against  a  pillar, 
a  small  bust,  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion underneath,  and  a  queer-look- 
ing diagram  stuck  rather  awkwardly 
on  one  side  of  it,  which  the  young 
ladies  will  probably  at  the  first 
glance  take  for  a  sun-dial,  but  which 
is  in  truth  an  astrological  calculation 
of  a  nativity.  "  Burton,  sir,"  says 
the  verger,  succinctly  pointing  up 
to  it — "author  of  the  Anatomy — 
formerly  student  of  this  house." 
The  young  ladies  conclude  him  to 
have  been  some  medical  celebrity  ; 
but  papa,  with  the  superior  infor- 
mation for  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  family  of  Kusticus  have  always 
been  distinguished,  volunteers  a 
word  of  explanation — "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  you  know,  my  dears." 
Neither  of  the  dears  know  much 
about  it ;  but  the  verger  strikes  in. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  says  that  worthy,  "  he 
was  a  very  melancholy  gentleman, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed 
himself  ;,  and  that's  his  horrors- 
scope."  Miss  Leonina,  not  at  all 
disposed,  -at  present  to  anatomise 
melancholy,  skips  on  to  the  next 
monument ;  and  papa,  after  a  nod 
intended  to  imply  that  the  whole 
subject  is  familiar  to  him,  thinks  it 
as  well  to  follow.  He  knows  he  has 
the  book  upon  his  library  shelves 


at  home,  and  has  an  impression  that 
it  is  considered  a  clever  thing ;  but 
he  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  under- 
go an  extempore  examination  as  to 
its  contents.  He  has  seen  the  work 
so  often  alluded  to,  and  in  such  high 
terms  of  praise,  that  he  has  little 
doubt  but  that  all  the  educated 
world  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  it,  and  that  his  own  ignorance 
on  the  subject  is  highly  inexcusable. 
He  need  not  judge  himself  so  hardly. 
If  he  were  to  question  in  succession 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  college  where 
he  will  dine  to-day  as  to  their 
own  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  would 
scarcely  find  more  than  one  among 
them  who  had  read  the  book.  He 
would  discover  that  their  knowledge 
of  it,  like  his  own,  had  been  gained 
from  passing  allusions  to  it  in  other 
writers,  or  bibliographical  notices 
in  booksellers'  catalogues.  They 
will  all  have  heard,  no  doubt,  that 
it  was  the  only  book  that  could  get 
the  great  Samuel  Johnson  out  of 
bed  two  hours  before  his  wont  in 
the  morning ;  but  its  present  effect 
upon  the  early  rising  of  Oxford 
would  be  admitted  to  be  quite  in- 
appreciable. 

The  truth  is,  that  Burton's  book 
is  what  everybody  has  heard  of,  and 
few  people  have  read.  Its  popu- 
larity was  always  uncertain,  and 
subject  to  ebbs  and  flows.  At  its 
first  appearance  it  seems  to  have 
been  quite  what  we  should  now 
call  the  book  of  the  season.  The 
author  himself,  in  his  Address  to  the 
Header  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edi- 
tion, tells  us  that "  the  first,  second, 
and  third  editions  were  suddenly 
gone,  eagerly  read,  and  not  so  much 
approved  by  some,  as  scornfully  re- 
jected by  others."  Whether  the 
author  profited  or  not,  in  a  pecu- 
niary way,  by  this  rapid  sale,  the 
booksellerSj  according  to  Antony-a- 
Wood  (not  an  authority  always  to 
be  trusted),  got  an  estate  by  it,  hav- 
ing disposed  of  no  less  than  eight 
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editions — five  in  Burton's  lifetime. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  comparative 
neglect.  Mr  Steevens  remarks  that 
it "  is  not  noticed  by  either  Addison, 
Pope,  or  Swift ;  nay,  it  even  escaped 
the  notice  of  that  excursive  reader 
Arbuthnot,  who  was  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  more  books  than  the 
preceding  triumvirate  ever  heard 
of."  It  rose  again  into  temporary 
demand,  owing  to  the  laudatory 
notices  of  it  by  Johnson,  Warton, 
and  others — the  price  of  a  copy  ris- 
ing in  consequence,  says  Steevens, 
"  from  one  shilling  and  sixpence  to 
a  guinea  and  a  half,"  but  soon  re- 
lapsed into  comparative  neglect; 
and  although  it  has  always  had  its 
enthusiastic  readers  and  admirers, 
the  reading  public  in  general  has 
been  content  to  take  its  merits  upon 
trust.  Such  is  the  fate  at  present  of 
many  an  author's  works  more  worthy 
than  even  old  Burton  to  be  ranked 
amongst  our  English  classics.  There 
they  are,  in  rows  along  the  walls  of 
our  libraries,  like  ladies  of  a  certain 
age  in  a  ball-room,  well  known  by 
name  and  sight,  and  highly  respect- 
ed, but  whom  no  gentleman  has 
the  hardihood  to  take  in  hand.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  branch  of 
literary  statistics,  and  might  lead  to 
.some  rather  startling  results,  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  pro- 
fessed admirers  of  Shakespeare  have 
any  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
plays  beyond  what  Mr  Kean  has 
given  them,  or  how  many  who  talk 
familiarly  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
ever  read  a  line  of  his,  except  in  a 
quotation.  Southey  once  said  that 
if  his  library  (14,000  volumes)  were 
necessarily  cut  down  to  nineteen,  it 
should  consist  of  Shakespeare,  Spen- 
ser, and  Milton ;  Jeremy  Taylor, 
South,  and  Thomas  Jackson,  as 
divines ;  Lord  Clarendon,  Isaak 
Walton,  Sir  Thos.  Brown,  Fuller's 
Church  History,  and  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia. There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  a  small  travelling  library  so 
selected — say  for  a  modern  English 
gentleman  going  out  for  ten  years 
to  China — would  at  least  have  one 
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important  recommendation — most 
of  them  would  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  new  books,  and  would 
probably  last  him  a  long  time. 

We  will  not  make  any  apology, 
in  these  days  of  aesthetic  revivalism, 
when  we  are  all  wearing  our  grand- 
mothers' hoops,  and  going  back  to 
worse  than  our  great-grandfathers' 
superstitions,  for  a  re-introduction 
of  our  readers  to  Robert  Burton  and 
his  A  natomy.  A  book  which  fascin- 
ated men  of  such  different  minds  as 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Charles  Lamb, 
Lord  Byron  and  Archbishop  Her- 
ring, does  not  deserve  to  lie  un- 
read. Possibly  the  terms  in  which 
Byron  speaks  of  it  may  seem  to 
recommend  it  especially  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  day.  "  The  book," 
says  he,  "  in  my  opinion,  most  use- 
ful to  a  man  who  wishes  to  acquire 
the  reputation  of  being  well  read 
with  the  least  trouble,  is  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy ; 
the  most  amusing  and  instructive 
medley  of  quotations  and  classical 
anecdotes  I  ever  perused.  But  a 
superficial  reader  must  take  care, 
or  his  intricacies  will  bewilder  him. 
If,  however,  he  has  patience  to  go 
through  his  volumes,  he  will  be 
more  improved  for  literary  conver- 
sation than  by  the  perusal  of  any 
twenty  other  works  with  which  I  am 
acquainted — at  least  in  the  English 
language."*  We  cannot  so  far  en- 
dorse this  statement  of  Lord  Byron's 
as  to  recommend  a  reading-up  of  the 
Anatomy  in  order  to  enable  any 
ambitious  friend  to  shine  as  a  talker 
at  a  modern  intellectual  dinner- 
party. We  doubt  very  much  whether, 
even  in  the  poet's  own  day,  such  an 
undertaking  would  have  repaid  an 
aspirant  to  conversational  eminence. 
Such  authorities  as  Peter  Lombard, 
and  Jerome  Cardan,  and  Lipsius, 
and  Paracelsus,  or  even  Lucian 
(and  these  are  household  names 
compared  with  some  of  Burton's 
out-of-the-way  acquaintances),  if  in- 
troduced in  conversation  either  in 
this  or  the  last  generation,  would 
be  likely  to  win  for  a  man  little  re- 


*  MOORE'S  Life  of  Byrmi  (Murray,  1832),  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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putation  except  for  pedantry.  But 
if  the  volumes  seem  to  have  been 
rather  overrated  as  a  storehouse  for 
talkers,  they  were  no  doubt  found 
exceedingly  useful  for  another  class, 
quite  as  important,  and  very  nearly 
as  large, — the  writers  who  "  wished 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
well  read  with  the  least  trouble." 
Burton's  brains  have  been  well 
picked  in  this  way  since  his  death  ; 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
have  returned  for  a  while  in  his 
own  person  to  detect  and  castigate, 
in  his  own  peculiar  style,  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  his  prodigious 
reading,  and  excursive  forays  into 
all  manner  of  unknown  literary  dis- 
tricts, to  gain  for  themselves  the 
credit  of  original  research.  Hearne 
calls  the  book,  in  his  day,  "  a  com- 
monplace for  filchers."  Anthony 
Wood  says  the  same  ;  "  it  is  so  full," 
says  he, "  of  variety  of  reading,  that 
gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time, 
and  are  put  to  a  push  for  invention, 
may  furnish  themselves  with  matter 
for  scholastical  discourse  and  writ- 
ing. Several  authors  have  stolen 
matter  from  the  said  book  with- 
out any  acknowledgment."  It  may 
seem  almost  treason  to  place  Milton 
in  the  foreground  of  these ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  at 
least  the  idea,  if  not  some  of  the 
imagery,  of  U  Allegro  and  II  Pen- 
seroso  are  taken  from  the  "  Dialogue 
between  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  or  "  The 
Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy," 
which  Burton  prefixed  to  his  book ; 
though  the  dazzling  wealth  of  lan- 
guage and  fancy  with  which  Milton 
has  clothed  the  thought  has  no 
prototype  in  his  quaint  predecessor, 
whose  verses,  nevertheless,  have  con- 
siderable beauty  of  their  own.  We 
may  presume  that  most  of  the 
plunderers  to  whom  Wood  and 
others  allude  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  posterity  because  the  stolen 
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property  has  passed  into  oblivion 
with  the  rest  of  their  work  :  the 
only  thief  who  appears  to  have  been 
convicted  and  executed  is  Sterne. 
Dr  Ferriar  brought  him  to  justice  ; 
and  if  any  proof  were  required  of 
the  little  acquaintance  which  the 
reading  world  in  Sterne's  time  had 
with  the  remarkable  work  of  Bur- 
ton, it  may  be  found  in  tne  fact  that 
amongst  all  the  admirers  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  not  one  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  borrowed  feathers  of 
wit  and  fancy  which  the  writer  so 
unblushingly  paraded.  It  seems  to 
a  reader  of  the  present  day  almost 
incomprehensible  that  one  who 
possessed  such  remarkable  original 
powers  as  Sterne  did,  should  have 
ventured  to  risk  his  reputation  as 
an  author  by  such  bold  plagiarisms 
as  those,  for  instance,  which  Dr 
Ferriar  points  out  in  the  "Frag- 
ment on  Whiskers."  *  Nothing  can 
satisfactorily  explain  it,  but  an  im- 
pudent confidence  that  the  literary 
triflers  of  the  day,  who  delighted 
in  his  clever  double  entendres,  and 
took  out  their  scented  handker- 
chiefs at  his  tinsel  sentiment,  would 
have  only  sneered  at  the  officious 
bookworm  who  should  be  so  trouble- 
some as  to  refer  them  to  an  old  musty 
folio  for  the  source  of  some  of  their 
favourite's  originalities. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  our 
present  readers  to  Burton  himself. 
Of  his  life,  unfortunately,  little  is 
known  beyond  the  very  driest  facts. 
That  he  was  a  younger  son  of  an 
old  Leicestershire  family,  educated 
at  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Nuneaton 
grammar-schools,  entered  as  a  com- 
moner of  Brasennose  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  thence  elected  a 
student  of  Christchurch,  are  not 
particulars  which  help  us  much 
towards  a  picture  of  the  man. 
It  was  within  the  walls  of  the 
latter  college  that  he  appears  to 


*  Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  ch.  i.  orig.  edit.,  "The  Lady  Baussiere  rode  on,"  &c. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  Ferriar's  Illustrations  of  Sterne  for  the  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  the  original  in  the  Anatomy  (part  iii.  sect.  1,  memb.  3):  "Show 
some  pitty,  for  Christ's  sake,"  &c.  Other  instances  of  Sterne's  obligations  to 
Burton  are,  Mr  Shandy's  letter  to  Uncle  Toby,  with  its  obsolete  medical  practices  ; 
his  philosophical  consolations  upon  Uncle  Toby's  death ;  his  notions  on  government ; 
the  story  of  the  Abderites  raving  about  "0  Cupid,  prince  of  gods  and  men,"  &c. 
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have  passed  Ms  life,  with  only  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  country.  There 
he  wrote  the  Anatomy,  and  there  he 
died  and  was  buried.  He  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  vicarage 
of  St  Thomas  in  Oxford ;  together 
with  which  he  held,  from  the  gift 
of  private  patrons,  first  the  rectory 
of  Walesby  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Seagrave  in 
Leicestershire,  but  at  neither  of 
these  places  does  he  ever  appear  to 
have  resided. 

"  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  soli- 
tary, private  life,  mihi  et  Mmis,  in  the 
university,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates 
at  Athens,  ad  senectam  fere,  to  learn  wis- 
dom as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in 
my  study.  .  .  .  For  thirty  years  I  have 
continued  a  scholar — left  to  a  solitary 
life  and  my  own  domestic  discontents  ; 
saving  that  sometimes  (ne  quidmeutiar), 
as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city  and  De- 
mocritus  to  the  haven,  to  see  fashions, 
I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then 
walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and 
could  not  choose  but  make  some  little 
observation." 

The  character  which  Wood  gives 
of  him  is  somewhat  contradictory  ; 
"  as  he  was  by  many  accounted  a 
severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors, 
a  melancholy  and  humorous*  person; 
so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a 
person  of  great  honesty,plain  dealing, 
and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of 
the  ancients  of  Christchurch  often 
say  that  his  company  was  very  merry, 
f  acete,  and  juvenile  j  and  no  man  in 
his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his 
ready  and  dexterous  interlarding  his 
common  discourses  among  them  with 
verses  from  the  poets,  or  sentences 
from  classic  authors,  which  being 
then  all  the  fashion  in  the  univer- 
sity, made  his  company  the  more 
acceptable."  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  he  was  what  we  should  now 
call  a  very  eccentric  character ;  he 
had  probably  injured  his  health  by 
close  reading,  and  had  that  morbid 
self-consciousness  which  has  often 
been  the  bane  of  scholars.  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  certain 
amount  of  affectation  in  his  charac- 
ter. He  was  not  content  with 
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assuming  the  name  of  "  Democritus 
junior  "  in  his  book,  but  appears  to 
have  worked  himself  up  into  the 
notion  that  he  really  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  the  original  Democri- 
tus. The  character  which  he  draws 
of  his  prototype  in  the  "  Address  to 
the  Header,"  which  serves  as  the 
long  preface  to  his  Anatomy,  is  ap- 
plicable in  almost  every  particular 
to  his  own  tastes  and  pursuits  as 
described  both  by  himself  and  others. 
The  philosopher  of  Abdera  was,  he 
says, 

"A  little  wearish  old  man,  very 
melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  com- 
pany in  his  latter  days,  and  much  given 
to  solitariness  ;  .  .  .  wholly  addicted  to 
his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a  private 
life ;  a  great  divine,  according  to  the 
divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physi- 
cian, a  politician,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, as  Diacosmus  and  the  rest  of  his 
works  do  witness.  He  was  much  de- 
lighted with  the  studies  of  husbandry, 
saith  Columella.  ...  In  a  word,  he 
was  omnifariam  doctus,  a  general  scholar, 
a  great  student ;  .  .  .  a  man  of  an  ex- 
cellent wit,  profound  conceit,  .  .  . 
wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and 
a  private  life,  saving  that  sometimes  he 
would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  and  laugh 
heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous 
objects  which  there  he  saw." 

The  philosopher  of  Christchurch 
resembled  his  model  in  very  many 
points  of  this  character,  and  perhaps 
believed  himself  to  resemble  it  even 
more  completely.  "  He  was  an  ex- 
act mathematician,"  says  Wood,  "  a 
curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a 
general  read  scholar,  a  thorough- 
paced philologist,  and  one  that  under- 
stood the  surveying  of  lands  well." 
That  he  was  also  an  able  divine,  and 
possessed  sufficient  medical  know- 
ledge to  have  set  him  up  as  a  very 
respectable  physician,  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  his  remarkable 
book.  As  to  Democritus' s  love  of 
husbandry—-"  if  my  testimony  were 
ought  worth,  I  could  say  as  much 
of  myself,"  writes  Burton.  "  I  am 
vere  Saturninus  ;  no  man  ever  took 
more  delight  in  springs,  woods, 
groves,  gardens,  walks,  fish-ponds, 
rivers,  &c."  But  there  is  one  curious 


*  i.e.  in 


the  old  sense  of  the  word,  "whimsical,  capricious.1 
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habit  recorded  of  him,  which  seems 
to  show  that  he  studied  for  the 
character,  and  was  quite  willing 
that  the  world  of  Oxford  should 
recognise  in  him  the  eccentricities 
as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  ori- 
ginal Laughing  Philosopher  :  "  No- 
thing could  make  him  laugh  but 
going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hear- 
ing the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen, 
which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter."*  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  in  this  an 
absurd  copy  of  Democritus  at  the 
haven  of  Abdera.  Probably  the 
facilities  of  modern  railway  traffic, 
which  have  interfered  so  seriously 
with  the  profits  of  the  Oxford  Na- 
vigation Company,  have  also  had  a 
depressing  effect  upon  the  jocosity 
of  the  bargemen ;  for  Democritus 
himself  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
catching  a  joke  upon  Folly  Bridge 
now. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  anec- 
dotes of  Burton  have  not  been  re- 
corded, for  he  must  have  been  a 
singular  character  as  well  as  an 
amusing  companion.  We  can  fancy 
that,  if  he  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  Boswell,  his  bio- 
graphy might  have  been  almost  as 
amusing  as  the  great  Doctor's.  Here 
is  a  quaint  sketch  of  him  which 
Hearne  has  preserved  : — 

"  Aug.  2,  1713.— The  Earl  of  South- 
ampton went  into  a  shop  and  inquired 
of  the  bookseller  for  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.  Mr  Burton  sate  in  a 
corner  of  the  shop  at  that  time.  Says 
the  bookseller,  '  My  lord,  if  you  please, 
I  can  show  you  the  author. '  He  did  so. 
'Mr  Burton,'  says  the  Earl,  'your  ser- 
vant.' 'Mr  Southampton,'  says  Mr 
Burton,  'your  servant.'  And  away  he 
went."t 

He  died  at  his  rooms  in  Christ- 
church,  Jan.  6,  1639 ;  so  near  the 
time  which  he  had  himself  foretold 
some  years  before  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  his  own  nativity,  that,  as 
we  are  told  by  Antony  Wood  (who 
never  misses  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing an  ill-natured  thing),  "  several 
of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to 
whisper  among  themselves,  that 
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rather  than  there  should  be  a  mis- 
take in  the  calculation,  he  sent  up 
his  soul  to  heaven  through  a  slip 
about  his  neck."  He  was  buried, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  cathedral, 
with  a  short  Latin  epitaph,  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  himself, 
and  which  is  not  free  from  the  tinge 
of  vanity  and  affectation  which 
marked  his  character  : — 

"  Faucis  notus,  paucioribus  i^notus, 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior, 

Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 

Melancholia." 

The  only  known  productions  of 
his  pen,  besides  that  which  has 
handed  him  down  to  fame,  were  a 
Latin  comedy  called  Philosophaster, 
acted  at  Christchurch  in  1617,  of 
which  no  copy  is  known  to  exist; 
and  some  epitaphs  in  Latin  verse, 
which  are  by  no  means  equal  in 
neatness  and  elegance  to  the  elegiac 
lines,  "Ad  librum  suum,"  prefixed 
to  the  Anatomy.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  other  productions  of  his 
pen  existed  in  MS.  (and  may  exist 
still),  since  in  his  will  he  leaves  to 
the  disposal  of  his  executors  "all 
such  books  as  are  written  with  my 
own  hands."  He  made  a  bequest 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  of  a  curious 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  tracts, 
historical  and  miscellaneous,  very 
many  of  which  are  probably  unique. 

A  few  glances  at  hazard  into  the 
pages  of  the  Anatomy  will  be  enough 
to  enable  any  one  to  understand 
the  secret  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  has  been  regarded  by  some 
readers,  and  the  neglect  which  it 
has  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
others.  Every  page  is  loaded  with 
quotations;  and,  what  with  the 
Latin  and  the  italics,  has  such  a 
learned  and  technical  look,  that 
one  can  easily  imagine  many  a 
rambler  in  an  old  library  shutting 
such  a  book  in  hopeless  dismay. 
The  amount  of  Latin  in  the  text 
itself  is  considerable,  though  some- 
times the  author  has  the  consider- 
ation to  translate  his  quotations, 
and  remit  the  original  to  the  foot- 
notes ;  but  there  is  quite  enough 


*  GRANGER'S  Biog.  Hist. 


t  HEAHNE'S  Reliquice,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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even  in  the  allusions  to  make  the 
book  unsatisfactory  except  to  a 
classical  scholar.  Indeed,  so  full  is 
it  of  sentences  in  the  more  learned 
tongue,  that  Nicholls  *  says,  "  It 
had  been  doubted  whether  it  was 
originally  written  in  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish." Burton  seems  at  least  to  have 
had  some  hesitation  in  the  choice  ; 
he  almost  apologises  to  himself 
and  his  readers  for  using  the  vulgar 
tongue  :  "It  was  not  mine  intent 
to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English, 
or  to  divulge  secreta  Minervce,  but 
to  have  exposed  this  more  contract 
in  Latin  if  I  could  have  got  it 
printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is 
welcome  to  our  mercenary  station- 
ers in  English,  but  in  Latin  they 
will  not  deal."  When  he  gets  up- 
on the  subject  of  abuses  in  the 
Church  (which  he  probably  consider- 
ed as  among  Minerva's  secrets),  and 
wishes  to  lash  out  into  that  clas- 
sical billingsgate  of  which  critics 
were  once  so  fond,  he  gives  us  whole 
pages  of  original  Latin.t  It  is  not 
fair  to  say  of  it,  as  has  been  said, 
that  it  is  a  mere  cento  of  quota- 
tions, though  it  is  true  that  such  is 
the  title  which  Burton  himself  be- 
stows upon  it  in  his  preface,  per- 
haps with  some  little  affectation  of 
humility — "  I  have  laboriously  col- 
lected this  cento  out  of  divers 
writers."  He  professes  also,  though 
only  half  in  earnest,  to  use  the 
shield  of  authority  against  those 
who  might  feel  offended  at  the  se- 
verity of  his  satire, — "  It  is  not  I, 
but  they,  that  say  it."  Yet,  while 
the  author  thus  guarded  himself 
against  ill-natured  critics  by  this 
self-denying  ordinance  at  the  out- 
set, he  would  have  been  little 
pleased  to  have  heard  this  term  ap- 
plied to  it  by  any  one  except  him- 
self. If  it  be  a  cento,  it  is  not  to 
that  fact  that  it  owes  either  its  in- 
terest or  its  reputation.  No  work 
ever  more  fully  illustrated  the  words 
of  Horace — 

"  Tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet." 

Burton  could  say  with  the  greatest 
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truth — "  The  matter  is  theirs  most 
part,  and  yet  mine; — that  which 
nature  does  with  the  aliment  of  our 
bodies,  incorporate,  digest,  assimi- 
late, I  do — concoquere  quod  hausi 
—dispose  of  what  I  take.  The 
method  only  is  mine  own."  It  is 
this  method — this  lucidus  ordo — 
which  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the 
charm  of  the  book.  To  make  it  a 
detraction  from  Burton's  claims  as 
an  author,  that  he  collected  his  ma- 
terials instead  of  manufacturing 
them,  is  much  like  complaining  of 
a  successful  architect,  that,  after  all, 
he  did  not  make  his  own  bricks. 

But  full  indeed  it  is,  in  every 
sense,  of  rich  material  collected 
from  all  sources.  One  does  not 
know  whether  most  to  admire  the 
wealth  of  the  learning  or  the  ori- 
ginality of  many  of  the  applications. 
Heathen  classics,  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  Arabian  physi- 
cians, German  scholars,  Dutch  his- 
torians, travellers  and  philosophers 
of  all  nations  and  ages,  are  pressed 
into  the  service — frequently  only  a 
few  words  from  each,  fitted  into 
the  context  in  a  sort  of  literary  mo- 
saic, wonderful  to  examine.  Never 
was  criticism  less  happy  than  that 
of  Granger,  that  "if  he  had  made 
more  use  of  his  invention,  and  less 
of  his  commonplace  book,  his  work 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  valu- 
able than- it  is."  No  one  would 
have  been  more  disgusted  at  so  mis- 
taken a  compliment  than  Demo- 
critus  himself.  He  would  have  us 
believe,  indeed,  with  that  affectation 
from  which  no  author  seems  quite 
to  escape,  that  he  wrote  his  treatise 
somewhat  in  haste  : — 

"  I  was  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth  her 
whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused 
lump ;  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into 
form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but 
even  so  to  publish,  it  as  it  was  first 
written,  quidquid  in  buccam  venit;  in 
an  extempore  an  style  (as  I  commonly  do 
all  other  exercises),  effudi  quidquid  dic- 
tavit  genius  meus;  out  of  a  confused 
company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as 
small  deliberation  as  I  do  ordinarily 
speak." 


*  Hist,  of  Leicestershire,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  558. 
t  See  part  i.  sect.  2,  memb.  3,  subs.  15. 
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It  is  remarkable  to  find  so  acute 
a  critic  as  Dr  Ferriar  accepting  this 
statement  of  Burton's  as  a  true  his- 
tory of  his  authorship,  and  believ- 
ing that  he  poured  his  quotations 
out  on  paper  as  fast  as  they  came 
into  his  head.  On  the  contrary, 
Burton's  arrangement  is,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  a  peculiar 
excellency  in  his  book,  and  shows 
it  to  have  been  the  careful  labour 
of  probably  many  years. 

The  professed  object  of  the  book 
is  to  anatomise  the  passion  of  Me- 
lancholy ;  to  trace  its  nature,  its 
causes,  and  its  possible  cure.  If 
any  one  shall  ask  the  reason  for  his 
choice  of  a  subject — 

"  I  write  of  melancholy,  by  being 
busie  to  avoid  melancholy." — "I  can 
peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sal- 
lust,  that  which  others  hear  or  read  of 
I  felt  and  practised  myself:  they  get 
their  knowledge  from  books,  I  from 
melancholising.  ...  I  would  help 
others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling ;  and  as 
that  vertuous  lady  did  of  old,  being  a 
leper  herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to 
build  an  hospital  for  lepers,  I  will  spend 
my  time  and  knowledge,  which  are  my 
greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common  good 
of  all." 

Perhaps  we  have  a  truer  reason, 
or  at  least  one  which  had  its 
share  in  leading  him  to  author- 
ship, in  the  confession  that  he  was 
conscious  of  a  considerable  store 
of  out-of-the-way  reading,  which 
might  make  an  entertaining  book ; 
—"I  had  a  kind  of  imposthume 
in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  de- 
sirous to  be  unladen  of,  and  could 
imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than 
this."  Burton's  medical  studies 
must  excuse  the  metaphor,  which 
is  certainly  rather  professional  than 
delicate ;  but  we  must  not  allow 
its  apparent  humility  to  be  caught 
at  as  a  precedent ;  there  are  a  great 
many  authors  the  contents  of  whose 
brains  can  never  have  been  such  a 
burden  to  them  as  to  justify  the 
"  unlading  "  of  them  upon  the  pub- 
lic. He  writes  under  the  name  of 
Democritus  junior,  because  the  ori- 
ginal Democritus  cut  up  and  ana- 
tomised beasts — 
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"  To  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  lilis 
or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds  and 
how  it  is  engendered  in  men's  bodies,  to 
the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in 
himself,  by  Ms  writings  and  observa- 
tions teach  others  how  to  prevent  and 
avoid  it.  "Which  good  intent  of  his  Hip- 
pocrates highly  commended,  Democri- 
tus junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate, 
and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it 
is  now  lost,  quasi  succentariator  Demo- 
criti,  to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and 
finish  it  in  this  treatise. " 

He  had  another  reason  for  his 
choice  of  an  alias : — 

"  Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as 
now :  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen. 
'Tis  not  one  Democritus  will  serve  turn 
to  laugh  in  these  days ;  we  have  now 
need  of  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democ- 
ritus, one  jester  to  flout  another,  one  fool 
to  flear  at  another, — a  great  Stentorian 
Democritus,  as  big  as  that  Rhodian  Co- 
lossus :  for  now,  as  Salisburiensis  said  in 
his  time,  totus  mundus  Mstrionem  agit — 
the  whole  world  plays  the  fool ;  we  have 
a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy 
of  errors,  a  new  company  of  personate 
actors ;  Volupice  Sacrce  (as  Calcagninus 
wittily  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  cele- 
brated all  the  world  over,  where  all  the 
actors  were  madmen  and  fools,  and  every 
hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which 
came  next." 

He  admits  that  some  might  ob- 
ject against  him  that  he,  as  a  bene- 
ficed  divine,  might  have  more  fitly 
written  sermons  ;  but  of  that  class 
of  works  he  "  saw  no  such  great 
need;"  there  being  already  "so 
many  commentaries,  treatises,  pam- 
phlets, expositions,  sermons,  that 
whole  teams  of  oxen  cannot  draw 
them."  The  reader  of  Burton  need 
only  turn  to  the  "  Cure  of  Despair" 
in  the  last  division  of  his  treatise, 
in  order  to  feel  assured  that  if  the 
writer  had  thought  fit  to  devote  his 
extraordinary  stores  of  learning  and 
powers  of  composition  to  pulpit 
oratory,  Donne  would  have  had  a 
formidable  rival  in  his  less  known 
contemporary.  But  the  pulpit  was 
not  his  favourite  line ;  and  it  was 
probably  rather  his  studentship  at 
Christchurch  than  his  deliberate 
choice  which  led  him  to  take  holy 
orders.  "  I  am,"  says  he,  "  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine 
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inclination  a  physician."  Yet  he 
entertained  the  idea  of  some  future 
publication  more  in  the  way  of  his 
calling. — "  If  this  my  discourse  be 
over-medicinal,  or  savour  too  much 
of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I 
will  hereafter  make  thee  amends  in 
some  treatise  of  divinity." — One 
feels  curious  to  know  what  sort  of 
sermons  he  preached  to  the  good 
people  of  St  Thomas's  in  Oxford, 
and  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
took  any  pains  to  adapt  his  powers 
to  their  level,  or  they,  on  the  other, 
had  any  distinct  appreciation  of 
their  learned  vicar.  The  only  thing 
recorded  of  him  in  connection  with 
his  parochial  duties  there,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is,  that  he  built  the 
south  porch  of  the  church  A.D. 
1621,  and  always  administered  the 
bread  at  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  wafer  form. 

He  professes  to  find  the  disease 
of  which  he  treats — "melancholy 
madness" — so  universal  amongst 
mankind,  that  almost  no  condition 
is  free  from  it.  "  You  shall  find 
that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are 
melancholy,  cities  and  families,  all 
creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  ra- 
tional— that  all  sorts,  sects,  ages, 
conditions,  are  out  of  tune.  Folly, 
melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one 
disease;  delirium  is  a  common 
name  to  all.  All  fools  are  mad, 
though  some  madder  than  others. 
And  who  is  not  a  fool?  who  is 
free  from  melancholy  1  who  is  not 
touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or 
disposition  ? "  In  fact,  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  his  preface  is  but 
a  sermon  upon  the  text  of  the  Stoic 
philosopher,  that  all  men  were  mad 
— Stoics  themselves  included.  He 
sets  to  work  to  establish  this  thesis 
in  the  most  comprehensive  manner. 
Solomon,  he  shows,  was  a  fool  by 
his  own  confession  (Prov.  xxiii.  2), 
and  St  Paul  himself  admits  that  he 
was  occasionally  no  better.  So- 
crates, after  consulting  all  the  phi- 
losophers in  order  to  find  out  a  wise 
man,  came  to  the  conclusion  "  that 
all  men  were  fools;"  and  other 
philosophers  say  the  same  of  him. 
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As  to  learned  men  in  general,  you 
have  only  to  listen  to  their  deliber- 
ately recorded  opinions  of  each  other 
to  be  convinced  that  they  are  the 
greatest  fools  in  the  world.     He 
cunningly  anticipates  a  possible  re- 
tort of  the  reader  on  this  point — 
"  Democritus,  that  common  flouter 
of  folly,  was  ridiculous  himself." 
He  quotes  an  old  law  maxim,  to  the 
effect  that   "  all  women  are   ordi- 
narily fools  ; "  but  let  no  fair  reader 
feel  aggrieved,  for  such  are  all  men 
also.   Of  all  estates,  and  of  all  ages, 
"  youth  is  mad — stulti  adolescentuli  ; 
old  age  little  better — deliri  senes." 
The  only  man  whom  he  would  allow 
to  have  a  taste  of  wisdom  is  Theo- 
phrastus,   who   regretted  his   own 
death  "because  he  was  just  then 
beginning  to  be  wise" — at  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  years  old ;  which, 
as  Burton  observes,  was  rather  late 
in  the  day.     But  not  only  indivi- 
duals— "  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
politick  bodies,  are  liable  likewise, 
sensible  and  subject  to  this  disease." 
Those  who  lived  to  see  the  French 
Reign  of  Terror  might  have  well 
discussed  such  a  theory  in  a  more 
earnest  strain  than  Burton's.  Bishop 
Butler,  walking  in  his  garden  with 
his  chaplain  in  those  terrible  days, 
turned    round  to    his    companion 
after  an  interval  of  meditation,  and 
asked  him    seriously   whether    he 
thought  it  possible  for  nations,  like 
men,  to  have  fits  of  insanity  1  There 
were  phenomena  in  that  Revolution 
which  were  sufficient  to  justify  the 
bishop's  speculation.     Our  present 
author  pushes   his   argument   still 
further.     Even  animals  have   this 
melancholy  madness.     "  Put  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for  sullenness ; 
or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  and  take  his 
young    ones   or  companions  from 
him,  and  see  what   effect  it  will 
cause."     And  even  what  he  calls 
"vegetals"  are  liable  (so  he  will 
have  it)  to  the  same  diseases.    Lead 
is  "saturnine  by  nature;"  and  a 
plant,  if  removed,  will  pine  away. 

Of  course,  our  author  observes, 
his  is  not  the  popular  doctrine. 
On  the  contrary,  we  all  think  our- 
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selves  wise  ;  and  this  is,  in  truth —  of  Burton  who 
and  he  quotes  Solomon,  Pliny,  and 
Seneca  to  the  point — the  most  in- 
disputable symptom  of  folly.  Never 
was  a  wiser  age  than  his  own,  he 
says,  if  one  could  take  its  own  tes- 
timony. 


"  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven 
wise  men ;  now,  you  can  scarce  find  so 
many  fools.  Thales  sent  the  golden 
tripos,  which  the  fishermen  found,  and 
which  the  oracle  commanded  to  be  given 
to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,  &c. 
If  such  a  thing  were  now  found,  we 
should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  god- 
desses did  for  the  golden  apple — we  are 
so  wise.  We  have  women  politicians, 
children  metaphysicians ;  every  silly 
fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make  per- 
petual motions,  find  the  philosopher's 
stone,  interpret  Apocalypsis,  make  new 
theoricks,  a  new  system  of  the  world, 
new  logic,  new  philosophy,  &c.  We 
think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is 
an  ample  testimony  of  much  folly." 

After  a  very  long  exordium — 
which  iS)  however,  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  book- — he  proceeds  to 
treat  of  melancholy  as  to— 1.  Its 
nature ;  2.  Its  causes ;  3.  Its  symp- 
toms. He  gives  a  most  elaborate 
synopsis,  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the 
work,  in  which  all  the  heads  of  his 
discourse  are  indicated  in  their  sec- 
tions, members,  and  sub-sections. 
Whether  this  was  for  his  own 
amusement,  or  as  a  kind  of  solemn 
joke  upon  the  subtleties  of  the 
schoolmen's  logical  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  one  can  scarcely  tell ; 
certainly  he  could  not  expect  many 
of  his  readers  to  enter  upon  the 
study  in  the  severely  philosophical 
spirit  which  such  an  apparatus  im- 
plies— to  "  take  up  melancholy  as  a 
.science,"  in  modern  Oxford  lan- 
guage. At  any  rate,  modern  students 
will  be  rather  apt  to  run  on  delighted 
with  the  rich  flow  of  quaint  anecdote 
and  quotation,  bewildered  in  a  plea- 
sant maze  (for  Burton's  digressions 
are  of  the  longest  and  boldest),  than 
to  pause  from  time  to  time  to  take 
up  the  several  steps  of  the  discus- 
sion, or  observe  carefully  that  "  sub- 
section 7"  is  a  branch  of  "  member 
3."  It  is  only  the  critical  reader 
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will  feel  himself 
bound  to  this  more  systematic,  and 
less  luxurious,  proceeding. 

After  premising  that  no  man  is 
free  from  disease  of  some  kind — a 
position  which  we  believe  is  still 
held  by  the  faculty — he  proceeds 
to  a  preliminary  "digression"  as  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind.  The  first  we  may  leave  un- 
noticed: medical  technicalities  are 
not  lively  reading  at  the  best,  and 
the  anatomical  science  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  is  not 
very  valuable.  He  has  certainly 
done  his  best  to  give  his  readers 
something  of  the  poetry  of  science, 
even  in  dealing  with  this  very 
technical  subject;  showing  how 
"  the  brain  "  in  the  highest  region 
is,  as  it  were,  "  a  privy  counsellor 
and  chancellor  to  the  heart,"  which 
(in  the  second  region,  the  chest)  "as 
a  king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his 
arteries  communicates  life  to  the 
whole  body;"  while  in  the  third 
or  lower  region  "  the  liver  resides 
as  a  legate  a  latere;"  and  the  lungs 
is  "the  town-clark  or  crier,  as  an 
orator  to  a  king;  annexed  to  the 
heart  to  express  his  thoughts  by 
voice."  The  anatomy  of  the  soul 
is  more  curious,  though  it  is  about 
the  hardest  reading  in  the  book, 
and  has  no  doubt  turned  back  many 
a  lazy  reader  who  has  opened  Burton 
in  search  of  amusement.  But  we 
will  not  stop  now  to  examine  how 
"  there  be  in  all  fourteen  species  of 
the  understanding."  Let  us  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  what  this. "melan- 
choly," atra  bilis,  is.  There  is  one 
species  of  it  "  in  disposition," 
"  which  comes  and  goes  upon  every 
small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need, 
sickness,  &c.,"  with  which  this 
treatise  will  have  nothing  to  do; 
in  this  sense,  "  melancholy  is  the 
character  of  mortality."  It  is 
melancholy  proper,  "  in  habit,  mor- 
bus  chronicus"  with  which  we  have 
to  do.  Burton  accepts  what  he 
calls  the  "common"  definition  of 
it,  "a  kind  of  dotage  without  a 
fever,  having  for  his  ordinary  com- 
panions fear  and  sadness  without 
z  •  •'  - 
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any  apparent  occasion."*  Those 
who  are  most  liable  to  it  are  per- 
sons either  "  of  a  black,  or  of  a  high 
sanguine  complexion  "  (which  gives 
rise  to  different  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  shows  itself  in  more 
violent  symptoms  in  the  latter 
temperament);  but  indeed,  our 
author  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  cannot 
except  any  complexion,  any  age, 
condition,  sex  or  age,  but  fools  and 
stoics,  which  (according  to  Synesius) 
are  never  troubled  with  any  manner 
of  passion."  We  do  not  know  how 
far  the  philosophers  may  be  pleased 
with  an  exemption  granted  in  such 
company,  but  it  may  be  some  com- 
fort to  the  fools  in  these  days  of 
universal  wisdom.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  fear  that  some  of  our  very 
saturnine  and  disagreeable  friends, 
if  they  study  Burton,  will  shelter 
themselves  under  his  authority,  and 
set  down  to  their  superior  genius 
what  is  due  to  their  bad  digestion. 
"  Generally,  saith  Rhasis,  the  finest 
wits  and  most  generous  spirits  are, 
before  other,  obnoxious  to  it."  It 
will  be  a  great  temptation  to  those 
who  feel  themselves  "  dull,  heavy, 
lazy,"  "uncheerful  in  countenance 
and  not  pleasant  to  behold,"  to 
plead  that  these  are  the  tokens  of  a 
superior  mind,  when  they  find  it 
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here  remarked  of  the  same  characters 
that  "  their  memories  are  for  the 
most  part  good,  they  have  happy 
wits  and  excellent  apprehensions." 
Even  the  authority  of  Aristotle  is 
quoted  to  the  same  effect.  There 
may  be  an  unpleasant  amount  of 
truth  in  the  theory.  The  temper 
which  sees  a  sadness  and  a  weari- 
ness in  all  things  is  the  scourge  of 
a  higher  nature  than  the  buoyant 
animalism  which  finds  delight  in 
every  hour  of  existence.  There 
may  be  a  moral  lesson  in  discon- 
tent. Ennui,  says  a  preacher  of  no 
ordinary  powers,t  "  is  one  of  the 
signatures  of  man's  immortality." 
It  is  "a  thing,"  says  another  writer,^ 
"  which  fools  never  know,  and 
clever  men  only  dispel  by  active 
exertion."  Omnia  vanitas  has  more 
than  one  interpretation. 

As  to  the  causes  of  melancholy,  the 
author  runs  into  some  very  fantastic 
digressions.  "How  far  the  power 
of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend, 
and  whether  they  can  cause  this  or 
any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, and  worthy  to  be  considered." 
Testimonies  from  various  writers,  of 
whom  few  readers  will  have  heard, 
are  produced  in  support  of  both 
sides  of  the  question;  but  the 
author's  sympathies  are  plainly 


*  It  has  been  more  than  insinuated,  by  Dibdin  and  others,  that  the  author  of 
this  Anatomy,  the  prey  of  so  many  literary  pirates,  was  himself,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  copyist.  That  there  were  abundance  of  treatises  on  melancholy,  in  all  languages, 
before  the  appearance  of  his  book,  is  of  course  true ;  and  that  he  made  free  use  of 
them  in  the  way  of  reference  and  quotation,  he  declares  himself  in  his  ample  foot- 
notes. It  would  require  a  research  into  forgotten  literature  almost  as  laborious  as 
Burton's  own,  to  refute  this  charge  effectually.  But  the  definition  of  melancholy 
just  quoted  from  his  pages,  affords  a  convenient  opportunity  of  showing,  by  an  ex- 
amination of  one  particular  instance,  how  far  the  author  was  likely  to  take  anything 
at  second-hand.  One  of  the  books  to  which  he  is  thought  to  have  been  indebted  is 
A  Treatise  of  Melancholie,  by  Timothy  Bright,  M.D.,  first  printed  in  1586.  [The 
work  is  very  scarce,  and  the  British  Museum  has  only  an  imperfect  copy.]  There 
is  no  question  but  that  Burton  made  use  of  the  book,  for  he  quotes  from  it,  or 
refers  to  it,  more  than  once.  And  there  are  several  passages  in  the  old  physician's 
work  from  which  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  later  writer  had  borrowed. 
For  instance,  Bright's  definition  of  melancholy  is  "  a  doting  of  the  reason  through 
vaine  feare,  procured  by  fault  of  the  melancholic  humour."  Now,  upon  comparing 
this  with  Burton's,  as  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  terms  are  the  same. 
But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  process  by  which  the  later  author  arrives  at  his 
definition,  we  see  that  Bright  got  his  term  "dotage"  from  Aretseus;  "  of  the 
reason"  from  Montaltus,  Albertus,  Bottonus,  &c. ;  "fear,"  as  a  necessary  ingredient, 
from  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  &c. ;  and  "black  choler,"  or  "  the  melancholic  humour, " 
as  the  cause,  from  Paul  of  ^Egina.  Both  had  probably  recourse  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, and  hence  the  resemblance. 

t  F.  W.  Robertson.  $  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  (in  a  letter  to  Lady  Blessington). 
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with  the  demonologists.  Some 
strange  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject he  cannot  indeed  admit,  as, 
for  instance,  that  these  devils  are 
corporeal,  as  David  Crusius  and 
others  would  have  it ;  Bodine  even 
being  so  particular  as  to  note  that 
"in  their  proper  shapes  they  are 
round/'  Leo  Suavius,  a  French- 
man, will  have  "  the  ayre  to  be  as 
full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in 
the  skies ; "  and  Paracelsus  "  stiffly 
maintains"  that  "the  air  is  not 
so  full  of  flies  in  summer  as  it  is 
at  all  times  of  invisible  devils  " — a 
very  uncomfortable  doctrine.  Not 
that  they  are  invisible  at  all  times 
and  to  all  people  ;  "  that  holy  man 
Ketellus,  in  Nubrigensis,  had  an 
especial  grace  to  see  devils,  and  to 
talk  with  them."  Facius  Cardan, 
father  of  the  great  physician,  an. 
1491,  13th  August  (the  son,  who 
records  it,  is  very  properly  exact  as 
to  the  date),  "conjured  up  seven 
devils  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of  com- 
plexion, and  some  pale  ; "  nay,  we 
are  told  a  few  pages  further  on  that 
he  had  one — "an  aerial  devil" — 
"bound  to  him  for  twenty  and 
eight  years."  Was  it  to  learn 
physic  that  he  served  this  ap- 
prenticeship ?  Burton  is  careful 
not  to  commit  himself  to  the 
truth  either  of  these  philoso- 
phers' speculations  or  of  their  per- 
sonal experiences  ;  but  he  declares 
his  own  belief  that  "whirlwinds 
and  tempestuous  storms,  which  our 
meteorologists  generally  refer  to  na- 
tural causes,  are  more  often  caused 
by  those  aerial  devils  in  their  seve- 
ral quarters" — "tripudium  agentes" 
— "rejoicing  in  the  death  of  a 
sinner."  How  far  they  are  influen- 
tial in  producing  melancholy  he 
leaves  undecided  ;  but  he  thinks 
that  this  humour  has  been  rightly 
termed  by  Serapion  "  balneum  dia- 
boli,  the  devil's  bath,"  as  inviting 
him  to  come  into  it. 
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Besides  evil  spirits  and  magi- 
cians, their  servants,  he  holds  that 
the  stars  may  be  a  disposing  cause. 
The  conjunction  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  in  Libra,  or  Saturn  and 
the  moon  in  Scorpio,  is  significant 
of  future  madness  or  melancholy. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
Burton's  own  belief  in  judicial 
astrology.  He  apologises  for  it 
gracefully — "  Nam  et  doctis  hisce 
erroribus  versatus  sum  " — and  pro- 
fesses that  he  does  not  carry  his  be- 
lief to  an  extreme.  The  stars  "  do 
incline,  but  not  compel — agunt,  non 
cogunt  /"  but  he  will  not  waste 
time  in  arguing  with  those  who 
"  will  attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to 
the  heavens,  or  to  sun  or  moon, 
more  than  to  their  signs  at  an  inn- 
keeper's post;"  to  his  view,  "the 
heaven  is  a  great  book  whose 
letters  are  the  stars,  wherein  are 
written  many  strange  things  for 
such  as  can  read." 

Passing  from  these  more  fantas- 
tical speculations,  we  come  to  cer- 
tain causes  of  Melancholy  more 
commonly  recognised.  Worse  than 
all  devils  or  witches,  or  adverse 
conjunctions  of  the  planets,  are  the 
malignant  Genii  of  Diet  and  Air. 
Six  non-natural*  things  there  are, 
"  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  phy- 
sicians," in  which  lie  the  causes  of 
all  diseases,  this  of  "  black  choler" 
included ;  and  these  are,  Diet,  Air, 
Secretions,  (Exercise,  Sleep,  and  the 
Passions.  'Of  these,  Diet  stands 
first  in  the  opinion  of  all  physicians. 
"It  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let 
the  father  be  what  he  will,"  says 
Fernel,  the  great  French  physician. 
Burton  supplies  a  very  full  collec- 
tion of  precepts  as  to  what  parti- 
cular articles  of  food  are  to  be 
chosen  or  avoided;  but  as  he  is 
impartial  in  his  quotations  from  all 
the  celebrated  authorities  in  ancient 
medicine,  and  as  doctors  prover- 
bially disagree,  the  result  to  the 
anxious  inquirer  is  not  altogether 


*  The  term  non-natural  was  fashionable  in  the  medical  science  of  that  day.  It 
was  applied  to  such  cases  of  diseases  as  were  not  congenital.  A  namesake  of  the 
author  of  the  Anatomy,  John  Burton,  M.D.,  of  York,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the 
Non-naturals,  in  1738. 
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satisfactory.  "Gomesius  doth  im- 
moderately extol  sea -fish,  which 
others  as  much  vilifie  ; "  "  Messarius 
commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus 
contradicts  ;"  Paulus  Jovius  "  com- 
mends lampreys,  and  saith  none 
speak  against  them  but  inepti  and 
scrupulosi  —  some  scrupulous  per- 
sons." Carp  is  a  fish  of  which,  says 
our  author,  "I  know  not  what  to 
determine ; "  it  "  hath  a  taste  of  mud, 
as  Franciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically 
defines  in  his  Liber  de  Aquatilibus" 
(and  as  we  can  prosaically  confirm 
from  personal  experience) ;  never- 
theless, "  Freitagius  extols  it  for  an 
excellent  wholesome  meat,"  "  and 
so  do  most  of  our  country  gentle- 
men." The  present  Leo  Rusticus, 
Esq.,  prefers  Scotch  salmon,  we  are 
bound  to  say  in  justice  to  his  taste. 
Venison  is  still  "  a  pleasant  meat, 
in  great  esteem  with  us  at  our 
solemn  feasts;"  and  we  conscien- 
tiously dissent  from  the  dictum, 
though  it  were  fortified  by  the 
opinions  of  a  thousand  physicians, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  English, 
that  it  is  "  a  melancholy  meat,  and 
begets  bad  blood."  No  doubt,  as 
Burton  says,  it  ought  to  be  "  well 
prepared  by  cookery ;"  and  it  could 
only  have  been  the  atrocious  culi- 
nary arrangements  in  the  kitchen 
at  Christchurch  in  his  days  that 
could  have  induced  the  assertion 
that  it  is  "  generally  bad,  and  sel- 
dom to  be  used."  On  another 
point  we  are  quite  willing  to  agree 
with  him  ;  we  recommend  no  dys- 
peptic student  to  eat  horse  (not  if  he 
knows  it).  Even  "young  foals"  we 
should  be  shy  of  recommending  as 
an  article  of  diet,  although  "  com- 
monly eaten  in  Spain,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  navies  often  used."  Some 
revelations  as  to  certain  tins  of  pre- 
served meats  supplied  to  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  ships  lead  us  to 
think  that  these  delicacies  are  still 
in  vogue  with  navy  contractors. 
Wine  is  set  down  by  the  autho- 
rities as  a  great  cause  of  head- 
melancholy.  "  Guianerius  (Tract. 
15,  c.  2)  tells  a  story  of  two  Dutch- 
-men  to  whom  he  gave  entertain- 
ment in  his  house,  that  in  one 
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month's  space  were  both  melan- 
choly by  drinking  of  wine ;  one 
did  nought  but  sing,  the  other 
sigh."  A  melancholy  Dutchman 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  chant  must 
have  been  a  guest  that  no  one  but 
an  experimental  physician  would 
have  entertained  long.  One  great 
delight  in  reading  old  Burton  is 
that  you  never  feel  certain  when 
Democritus,  in  telling  his  gravest 
stories,  is  not  laughing  at  you  in 
his  sleeve; — not  an  agreeable  fea- 
ture in  the  conversation  of  a  living 
philosopher,  but  at  which  your  self- 
conceit  takes  no  offence  in  one 
whose  only  personality  is  a  title- 
page.  Beer,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
author  strongly  commends,  though 
in  opposition  to  authorities :  "  Tis 
a  most  wholesome  and  a  pleasant 
drink,"  "and  much  the  better  for 
the  hop,  that  rarefies  it,  and  hath 
an  especial  vertue  against  melan- 
choly." It  may  be  very  fairly  sur- 
mised that  Christchurch  brewed 
good  ale  in  those  days,  and  that 
Democritus  junior  patronised  the 
tap.  He  had  sense  enough,  no 
doubt,  to  recognise  the  truth  of 
one  golden  rule  in  the  matter  of 
dietaries,  which  he  quotes  as  being 
as  ancient  as  Hippocrates  —  that 
what  a  man  relishes  most  commonly 
agrees  with  him. 

Unwholesome  air,  excess  or  de- 
fect of  sleep  and  exercise,  and  other 
neglects  of  the  body,  are  set  down 
as  proximate  causes  of  melancholy. 
So  also,  disordered  passions,  which 
are  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length 
in  Aristotelian  fashion.  On  the 
great  question  of  the  connection 
between  matter  and  spirit — "  how 
the  body,  being  material,  worketh 
upon  the  immaterial  soul" — he  is 
content  to  refer  us  to  Cornelius 
Agrippa  and  Lemnius  in  their  trea- 
tises on  occult  philosophy.  We  can- 
not boast  of  an  acquaintance  with 
these  learned  writers,  but  can  guess 
that  they  leave  the  humiliating  fact 
pretty  much  as  they  found  it.  It 
is  a  most  anomalous  and  inexplica- 
ble state  of  things,  that  merely  be- 
cause a  man's  internal  cooking-ap- 
paratus is  a  little  out  of  order,  lie 
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should  go  nigh  to  hating  all  his 
neighbours,  and  making  all  his 
neighbours  hate  him ;  that  a  good 
digestion  should  be  the  root  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  moral  virtues :  but  so 
it  is.  And  when  will  society  listen 
to  the  plea  which  our  honest  ana- 
tomist puts  forth  on  behalf  of  those 
unfortunate  mortals,  who  find  their 
moral  and  intellectual  being  "  so 
tied  and  captivated  by  their  inferior 
senses  ] "  "  This  melancholy,"  says 
he,  "deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all 
men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a 
tender  compassion."  Pity,  indeed ! 
we  wish  the  unfortunate  dyspeptic 
may  get  it.  No — if  a  man  wants 
pity,  let  him  break  his  leg,  and  get 
laid  up  comfortably  for  six  weeks. 
Then  he  shall  enjoy  all  the  luxury 
of  concentrating  upon  himself  the 
interest  and  sympathies  of  a  whole 
household — nay,  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Bright  eyes  shall  watch  him, 
eager  to  anticipate  his  every  wish, 
fair  hands  shall  minister  to  his  ne- 
cessities, and  fairy  forms  hover 
about,  slaves  to  his  bidding.  But 
let  him  get  up  in  the  morning, 
sound  in  wind  and  limb  to  all  ap- 
pearance, with  nothing  particular 
to  complain  of,  only  feeling  as  if 
he  had  got  the  whole  world  upon 
his  shoulders,  like  Atlas,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  down 
under  it — heavy  as  if  with  the 
shadow  of  some  unknown  calamity 
• — with  all  the  little  troubles  of  life 
magnified  in  his  mental  focus,  like 
those  hideous  water-monsters  in  the 
hydro-oxygen  microscope — "  agelas- 
tos,  moestus,  cogitabundus — looking 
as  if  he  had  newly  come  forth  of 
Trophonius's  den' ' — (do  we  not  know 
the  symptoms  as  well  as  old  Bur- 
ton1?)— and  see  how  much  pity  or 
respect  such  an  unhappy  sufferer  is 
likely  to  meet  with  from  this  pre- 
sent hard-hearted  generation.  De- 
mocritus  had  surely  experienced 
the  tender  sympathies  of  some  of 
his  Christchurch  friends  when  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as 
are  sound,  to  laugh  at  this  dejected  pusil- 
lanimity, and  those  other  symptoms  of 
melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry 
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with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as 
toyes  and  trifles  which  may  be  resisted 
and  withstood  if  they  will  themselves  ; 
but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  consider 
with  himself,  that  if  a  man  should  tell 
him  on  a  sudden  that  some  of  his  espe- 
cial friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose 
but  grieve?  or  set  him  upon  a  steep 
rock,  where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be 
precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ?  Yea, 
but  you  infer  that  such  men  have  a  just 
cause  to  grieve,  a  true  object  of  fear  :  so 
have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause, 
a  perpetual  fume  and  darkness,  causing 
grief,  fear,  suspicion,  which  they  carry 
with  them — an  object  which  cannot  be 
removed,  but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  in- 
separable, as  a  shadow  to  a  body;  and 
who  can  expel  or  overrun  his  shadow? 
Remove  heat  of  the  liver,  a  cold  stomach, 
weak  spleen — take  away  the  cause,  and 
then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be 
heavy,  dull,  lumpish  :  otherwise  counsel 
can  do  little  good  :  you  may  as  well  bid 
him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  be  dry, 
or  him  that  is  wounded  not  to  feel 
pain." 

So  much  for  the  nature  and  the 
causes  of  melancholy;  the  second 
part  of  our  treatise  concerns  its 
cure.  A  hard  matter,  the  author 
tells  us,  but  not  impossible.  He 
notices  some  proposed  remedies 
only  to  reject  them.  He  advises — . 
and  we  trust  our  present  readers 
will  agree  with  him — not  to  have 
recourse  to  what,  by  a  rather  curi- 
ous anticipation,  he  calls  "  magne- 
tical  cures" — or,  in  more  plain  lan- 
guage, "  diabolical  means ' '  —  that 
is,  spells,  charms,  incantations,  and 
.the  like.  Sorcerers,  he  says,  are 
common  enough  in  every  village — 
"  and  they  have  commonly  St  Ca- 
therine's wheel  printed  in  the  roof 
of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other 
part  about  them" — a  trade -mark 
which  it  may  be  useful  thus  to  note 
for  the  protection  of  the  ingenuous 
public  who  attend  modern  seances, 
and  by  which  we  recommend  them 
to  make  a  point  of  testing  the 
genuine  article — taking  care  not  to 
get  their  fingers  bitten.  Paracelsus 
will  have  it  that  no  one  shall  take 
it  in  hand  to  deal  with  melancholy, 
who  is  not  at  once  "  a  magician,  a 
chymist,  a  philosopher,  and  an  as- 
trologer." Burton  is  cautious  as  to 
giving  any  decided  opinion  of  his 
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own  as  to  the  possibility  of  such 
means  of  cure,  but  he  holds  them 
to  be  plainly  unlawful.  He  admits, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  a  superna- 
tural Vis  medicatrix,  to  which  we 
may  lawfully  apply,  and  of  which 
all  "  vertue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants, 
seeds,  &c.,"  are  but  "  intermediate 
ministers ; "  and  he  weaves  very 
gracefully  together,  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar style,  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  heathen  poet — "  A  Jove  princi- 
pium" — the  moral  contained  in  the 
fable  of  Hercules  and  the  waggoner, 
and  the  golden  precept  which  was 
so  fully  recognised  by  the  good  phy- 
sicians of  old — Galen,  Crato,  Lse- 
lius,  and  their  followers  —  "Sine 
oratione  et  invocations  DEI  nihil 
facias." 

The  sovereign  cures  for  melan- 
choly are  to  be  sought  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  have  seen  of  its 
nature  and  its  causes.  Greater  than 
all  wizards,  astrologers  or  physi- 
cians are  the  "  three  Salernitan 
doctors — Dr  Merryman,  Dr  Diet, 
and  Dr  Quiet"— 

"  Si  tibi  deficiant  medici,  medici  tibi  fiant 
Hsec  tria, — menslieta,  requies,  moderata 
dieta."  * 

This  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
maxims  of  the  School  of  Salerno, 
which,  under  the  Lombard  princes, 
rose  to  the  highest  renown  through- 
out Europe.  It  was  there  that  the 
Arabian  chemists  and  physicians 
taught  the  secrets  of  the  East. 
Paris  for  sciences,  Bonn  for  law, 
Orleans  for  successful  writers,  Sa- 
lerno for  medicine, — is  the  distri- 
bution of  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
maxims  of  this  school  were  con- 
densed into  a  convenient  set  of 
aphorisms  in  rhymed  Latin  verse  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.  On 
the  precept  quoted  above,  Burton 
rests  as  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
treatment  of  this  terrible  disease. 
"Make  a  melancholy  man  fat,"  saith 
Rhasis,  "  and  thou  hast  finished  the 
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cure."  Let  him  that  is  vexed  with 
this  Nemesis  of  the  body,  look  well 
to  his  diet  above  all  things.  And  in 
this,  says  Burton  very  sensibly,  "  I 
conclude  our  own  experience  is  the 
best  physician — let  every  man  ob- 
serve and  be  a  law  unto  himself." 
He  reminds  us  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius's  remark,  which  we  have 
since  freely  translated  into  a  pro- 
verb, that  "  a  man  after  thirty  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  physician."  He 
approves  of  the  Roman  custom  of 
taking  the  chief  meal  at  the  close  of 
the  day ;  a  point  of  medical  discip- 
line in  which  our  physicians  of  the 
last  generation  made  a  perverse 
step  backwards,  tormenting  the  un- 
happy dyspeptic  with  raw  mutton- 
chops  at  one  o'clock.  On  the  other 
hand,  Burton  and  his  learned  au- 
thorities forbid  a  variety  of  dishes, 
which  modern  experience  more 
reasonably  concludes,  under  limita- 
tions, to  be  conducive  to  easy  diges- 
tion ;  much  more  so  than  the  cut- 
and-come-again  at  what  our  ances- 
tors used  to  call  "  wholesome  roast 
and  boiled."  In  nothing  did  the 
national  obstinacy  and  prejudice  of 
Englishmen  maintain  its  ground 
longer  against  reason  and  convic- 
tion, than  in  the  deeply-seated  be- 
lief in  the  virtues  of  the  national 
cookery.  No  doubt  our  hereditary 
jealousy  of  France  had  much  to  do 
with  it. 

"Water,"  says  Burton,  "should 
be  good."  "  Rain-water  is  purest;" 
next  in  merit  is  "  that  which  riseth 
in  the  east  and  runneth  eastward, 
from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  ground." 
We  confess  to  a  very  limited  expe- 
rience of  water  as  a  beverage,  except 
under  the  modifications  admitted 
by  our  temperance  poet  in  June 
last  ;t  certainly,  if  we  drank  it,  we 
should  like  it  good.  There  used  to 
be  some  in  Burton's  time,  "  in  Tur- 
kie,  Persia,  India  (as  our  mer- 
chants observe),  as  good  as  our 
beer  •"  but  that,  we  are  afraid,  has 


*  See  Regimen  Samtatis  Salerni;  or  the  School  of  Saleme,  &c.  4  to.  London  : 
1649.  This  edition  has  a  very  indifferent  translation  of  the  Latin  maxims  into 
English  verse.  Burton  appears  to  have  quoted  from  a  Latin  prose  version. 

t  Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  749. 
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been  drunk  out  long  since.  "  The 
Choaspis  in  Persia  was  preferred 
by  the  Persian  kings  before  wine 
itself."  Something  depends,  no 
doubt,  on  the  quality  of  the  Per- 
sian wine ;  we  have  tasted  home- 
made British,  to  which  any  water — 
even  "  still,  white,  and  thick,  like 
that  of  Nilus  in  J^gypt" — would 
have  been  preferable. 

Good  air,  again,  is  an  essential 
point  in  the  case.  Upon  this  Bur- 
ton makes  a  long  and  amusing  di- 
gression, carrying  his  reader  all 
round  the  habitable  globe  in  search 
of  it,  where  we  shall  not  follow 
him.  A  good  situation  should  be 
chosen  for  a  house,  bearing  in  mind 
that  "the  best  soile  commonly  yields 
the  worst  aire."  "A  dry  sandy  spot" 
—  "rather  hilly  than  plain". —  "a 
cots  wold  country" — with  a  pleasant 
prospect,  are  what  he  would  recom- 
mend ;  the  last  alone  "  will  ease 
melancholy,  as  Gomesius  contends." 
"Our  country  gentlemen"  are  too 
apt,  in  his  mind,  to  "  build  in  bot- 
toms, or  near  woods."  Some,  in- 
deed, "  suppose  that  a  thick  foggy 
air  helps  the  memory;"  and  (we 
fear  the  compliment  is  rather  mali- 
cious to  the  sister  university)  "Cam- 
den  commends  the  site  of  Cambridge 
because  it  is  so  near  the  fens."  But 
of  all  remedies,  change  of  air  is  that 
which  works  wonders.  "  No  better 
physic  for  a  melancholy  man  than 
change  of  air  and  variety  of  places, 
to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions." 
It  is  no  new  fancy  of  our  fashionable 
physicians  to  order  their  patients, 
who  are  suffering  from  the  compli- 
cations of  nervousness  or  indiges- 
tion, to  the  sea  or  to  the  German 
baths ;  their  predecessors  in  the 
dark  ages  appear  to  have  attached 
quite  as  much  weight  to  such  pre- 
scriptions. No  need  to  quote  Rhasis, 
Montaltus,  Celsus,  &c. ;  let  one  tes- 
timony from  "that  great  doctor," 
Laslius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  stand 
for  all ;  he  notes  at  the  end  of  seve- 
ral of  his  recorded  consultations, 
and  doubtless  with  perfect  truth — - 
"  Many  other  things  helped ;  but 
change  of  air  was  that  which  wrought 
the  cure,  and  did  most  good." 


Exercise,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
is  almost  of  equal  virtue  in  the  cur- 
ative process.  All  nature,  says  the 
philosopher,  delights  in  exercise. 
"  The  heavens  themselves  run  con- 
tinually round  ;  the  sun  riseth  and 
setteth ;  the  moon  increaseth  and 
decreaseth  ;  stars  and  planets  keep 
their  constant  motions  ;  the  air  is 
still  tossed  by  the  winds ;  the  waters 
ebb  and  flow,  to  their  conservation 
no  doubt,  to  teach  us  that  we  should 
ever  be  in  action."  The  whole  of 
this  chapter,  which  treats  of  "Exer- 
cise rectified,"  is  rich  in  anecdote 
and  allusion,  "  to  the  sweet  content 
and  capacity  of  the  reader,"  as  Bur- 
ton himself  says  of  other  books ; 
but  we  must  not  now  linger  over  it. 
He  holds  all  amusements  to  be  in- 
nocent, which  have  an  innocent  in- 
tent ;  even  stage-plays  and  dancing 
— "  howsoever  they  be  heavily  cen- 
sured by  some  severer  Catoes" — are 
allowable,  he  thinks,  to  frail  mor- 
tality in  search  of  recreation.  He 
will  subscribe  heartily,  he  says,  to 
King  James's  declaration  in  favour 
of  "  May-games,  wakes,  and  Whit- 
sun  ales."  Yet  he  is  not  ignorant 
that  there  are  higher  and  better 
things,  even  as  relaxation,  for  the 
mind.  The  Christchurch  student 
knows  no  delight  like  that  which 
he  enjoys  amongst  his  favourite 
books  —  "  so  great  pleasure,  such 
sweet  content  than  is  in  study." 
He  would  himself  prescribe  no  bet- 
ter remedy,  in  most  cases,  than  "the 
learning  of  some  art  or  science." 
This  method  of  cure  will  hardly  be- 
come so  popular  as  change  of  air  and 
liberal  amusement.  The  modern 
^Esculapius  may  safely  counsel  to 
the  pale  invalid  who  has  had  too 
much  work  or  too  much  idleness,  a 
moor  in  Scotland  or  a  trip  to  Ham- 
burg, and  pocket  his  fee  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  at  least 
given  a  palatable  prescription ;  but 
it  would  be  striking  out  a  novel  line, 
and  one  which  would  perhaps  hardly 
pay,  to  advise  him  forthwith  to  "de- 
monstrate a  proposition  in  Euclide 
his  five  last  books,  extract  a  square 
root,"  or  even  to  study  "  that  plea- 
sant tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedi- 
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mis,  De  Superjicierum  Divisionibus" 
or  "  read  Scaliger,  De  Emendatione 
Temporum,  and  Petavius,  his  adver- 
sary, till  lie  understand  them"  The 
reader  fancies  he  sees  the  smile  on 
Democritus's  face  here  ;  has  all  the 
rest  of  this  grave  advice  been  really 
badinage  1  He  is  not  much  reas- 
sured by  what  follows  :  "If  those 
other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his 
means  be  great,  to  employ  his  purse 
and  fill  his  head  he  may  go  find  the 
philosopher's  stone."  They  who 
are  scarcely  so  ambitious  as  to  em- 
bark upon  this  last  discovery,  may 
amuse  themselves  with  lighter  ex- 
periments ;  as,  for  instance,  "  Cor- 
nelius Drible  his  perpetual  motion ;" 
or  that  friend  of  whom  '*  Marcel- 
lus  Vrenken,  an  Hollander,"  makes 
mention  as  being  "  about  an  instru- 
ment" (perhaps  he  has  finished  it 
by  this  time)  "quo  videbit  qua  in  al- 
ter o  horizonte  sit1' — by  which  he  can 
see  what  is  going  on  under  another 
horizon.  The  temptation  held  out 
to  human  curiosity  in  this  last  inven- 
tion would  seem  to  be  almost  irre- 
sistible. 

Sleep,  in  the  next  place,  should 
be  attended  to  ;  Paracelsus  holds 
it  to  be  "  the  chief est  thing  in  all 
physic."  "Some  cannot  sleep  for 
witches  and  fascinations ; "  it  maybe 
so  with  some  of  our  present  readers ; 
it  may  possibly  have  been  so  with 
ourselves,  when  we  were  "  callidus 
juventa ;"  but  those  days  are  past. 
The  spell  of  fascination  is  not  woven 
that  can  now  distract  our  philoso- 
phical repose.  "  To  read  some  plea- 
sant author  till  he  be  asleep,"  is 
open  to  objection  unless  your  bed- 
curtains  have  been  steeped  in  a  fire- 
proof solution ;  but  of  all  recipes 
against  wakefulness  we  must  pro- 
test against  that  of  ^Etius  (even 
though  he  be  the  man  who  was 
"thrice  consul"),  who  orders  the 
patients  "  a  sup  of  vinegar  as  they 
go  to  bed."  "Rhasis  seems  to  deli- 
berate about  it/'  Burton  does  not, 
apparently ;  "  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and 
ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine, 
with  a  tost  or  a  nutmeg,  or  a  posset 
of  the  same."  We  say  so  too — any- 
thing but  the  vinegar. 
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Last,  and  not  least,  in  the  cure, 
are  "  mirth,  music,  and  merry  com- 
pany/' First,  indeed,  of  the  Saler- 
nitan  trio,  walks  Dr  Merryman. 
His  prescriptions  are  "  that  sole  ne- 
pentlies  of  Homer,  Helena's  boule, 
Venus's  girdle,  so  renowned  of  old." 
This  atrabilious  plague  "begins  with 
sorrow  (saith  Montanus),  it  must  be 
expelled  with  hilarity." 

We  are  also  furnished  with  se- 
veral excellent  philosophical  argu- 
ments as  remedies  against  discon- 
tent, some  of  them  more  ingenious 
than  practical.  Are  we  melancholy 
from  imprisonment  or  loss  of  liberty  1 
We  are  to  remember  that  no  man 
is  free ;  all  are  slaves — "  lovers  to 
their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their 
gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and 
ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affec- 
tions/' As  to  imprisonment — "we 
are  all  prisoners  ;  what  is  our  life 
but  a  prison  1  In  Muscovy  and 
many  northern  parts  they  are  im- 
prisoned half  the  year  in  stoves  ; 
they  dare  not  peep  out  for  cold  ; 
at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  they  are  pen- 
ned in  all  day  long  with  that  other 
extreme  of  heat."  We  in  England 
are  imprisoned  by  the  sea.  As  to 
banishment,  that  should  be  no  cause 
for  melancholy  ;  "  to  a  wise  man 
there  is  no  difference  of  climes ; 
friends  are  everywhere  to  him  that 
behaves  himself  well ;  and  a  pro- 
phet is  not  esteemed  in  his  own 
country/'  Our  author  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  nostalgia.  "  'Tis  a  child- 
ish humour,  to  hone  after  home,  to 
be  discontent  with  that  which  others 
seek  ;  to  prefer,  as  base  Islanders 
and  Norwegians  do,  their  own 
rugged  iland  before  Italy  and 
Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world." 
If,  in  spite  of  such  impregnable  ar- 
guments, any  true  Briton  be  still  apt 
to  prefer  "  his  own  rugged  iland/' 
we  can  only  give  him.  the  advice 
with  which  Burton  concludes  his 
chapter  — - "  Read  Peter  Alcionius 
his  two  books  of  this  subject." 

To  the  remedial  powers  of  physic, 
technically  so  called,  Burton  is  not 
altogether  complimentary.  He  finds 
good  authorities  who  maintain  that 
those  tribes  who  are  so  happy  as 
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not  to  have  invented  doctors,  live 
the  longest,  and  have  the  best  health. 
"  Dismarius  Bleskenius,  in  his  ac- 
curate description  of  Island"  (Ice- 
land), assures  his  readers  that  "with- 
out physic  or  physician  they  live 
many  of  them  2  50  years."  Certain  an- 
cient writers,  in  their  description  of 
our  own  island,  observe,  "that  there 
was  of  old  no  use  of  physick  among 
us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except 
it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens, 
surfeiting  courtiers,  and  stall-fed 
gentlemen  lubbers ;  the  country  peo- 
ple use  kitchen  physic."  He  re- 
minds us  that  Plato  made  it  a  sign 
of  a  corrupt  commonwealth,  "  where 
lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound;" 
and  he  tells  us  how  one  Canonhe- 
rius,  "  a  great  doctor  himself,  one 
of  their  own  tribe,"  proves  by  six- 
teen arguments  that  physic  is  "no 
art  at  all ;  no,  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  liberal  science,  but  full 
of  impostors,  and  does  generally 
more  harm  than  good."  "  The  devil 
himself  was  the  first  inventor  of 
it ; "  for  Apollo  claims  it, — "  and 
who  was  Apollo  but  the  divelH" 
His  banter  upon  this  subject  is 
very  amusing,  both  here  and  else- 
where in  his  book ;  but  he  checks 
himself  at  last,  and  recants — "  lest 
some  physician  should  mistake  me, 
and  deny  me  physick  when  I  am 
sick."  Apollo,  he  confesses,  was 
worthily  deified,  and  the  art  is 
noble  and  divine.  Still,  "a  dis- 
creet and  godly  physician"  will 
prefer  diet  to  medicine ;  and  it  has 
been  often  found,  as  Laelius  records 
in  his  consultations,  that  "  after  a 
deal  of  physic  to  no  purpose,  left 
to  themselves,  they  have  recovered." 
He  has  also,  scattered  here  and 
there,  a  few  words  of  sound  advice 
to  the  patient.  Not  to  be  "  too 
niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse ; " 
nor  "  too  bold  to  practise  upon 
himself  ;  "  and  above  all  things  to 
have  confidence  in  his  physician. 
Wonderful  is  the  power  of  Imagina- 
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tion,  both  in  producing  and  remov- 
ing such  diseases  as  this  treatise 
deals  with.  "  P lures  sanat,  in  quern 
plures  confidunt"  says  Cardan  ;  and 
this  is  admitted  by  great  physicians 
to  have  been  a  notable  secret  of 
their  success. 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  suf- 
ferers will  have  recourse  to  the 
pharmacopaeia  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  contains  some  strange 
items,  both  simples  and  compounds, 
which  modern  science  has  either 
lost  or  neglected.  Much  to  be  de- 
sired were  that  stone  called  Cheli- 
donius,  "  found "  (in  those  days) 
"  in  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  which 
will  cure  melancholies,"  and  "  make 
them  amiable  and  merry."  Or  that 
species  of  loadstone  which,  "  taken 
in  parcels  inward,  it  will "  (some 
say],  "like  viper's  wine"  (another 
desideratum),  "  restore  youth."  All 
precious  stones  and  jewels  u  have 
excellent  vertues  to  pacific  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind ;  and  our  fair 
students  will  learn  with  great  satis- 
faction that  this  is  the  philosophi- 
cal reason  why  men"  (and  we 
suppose  women)  "  so  much  covet 
to  have  them."  For  the  future, 
when  the  bride  has  a  passion  for 
sapphires,  we  shall  know  that  she 
only  values  them  for  their  power 
to  inspire  pure  and  chaste  thoughts ; 
if  she  rather  affect  topazes,  it  can 
only  be  in  the  hope  that  this  stone 
"  will  increase  wisdom,"  as  Cardan 
promises ;  or  if  she  has  a  fancy  for 
a  set  of  emeralds,  it  must  be  that, 
like  Mercurialis.  she  admires  the 
emerald  "  for  his  virtues  in  pacify- 
ing." Even  a  parure  of  diamonds 
becomes  a  laudable  object  of  female 
ambition,  when  we  remember  that, 
in  the  philosophers'  system,  "it  calm- 
ed anger,  and  strengthened  wedded 
love ;  and  hence  was  called  the 
Stone  of  Reconciliation."*  Of  the 
much-vaunted  powers  of  Paracelsus' 
aurum  potabile  —  potable  gold  t — 
grave  doubts  are  to  be  entertained. 


*  See  a  pleasant  chapter  in  De  Ban-era's  Gems  and  Jewels,  part  iv.  c.  i. 

t  Here  is  the  receipt,  if  any  curious  reader  likes  to  try  it,  from  the  Paris  pharma- 
copoeia : — "  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  in  two  ounces  of  aqua  rcgia  (nitro- 
muriatic  acid),  employing  a  gentle  heat ;  add  one  ounce  of  oil  of  rosemary ;  shake 
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It  must  have  been  a  pretty-looking 
medicine  ;  and  we  presume  that  the 
idea  is  still  preserved'in  the  Dantzic 
liqueur  known  as  gold-water,  with 
its  floating  particles  of  gold-leaf. 
The  author  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
virtue  of  amulets.  He  had  been 
even  more  incredulous  ;  but — 

"  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vaca- 
tion time  not  many  years  since,  at 
Lindly,  in  Leicestershire,  my  father's 
house,  I  first  observed  this  amulet  of  a 
spider  in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silke,  &c., 
so  applied  for  an  ague  by  my  mother. 
.  .  .  Among  all  other  experiments,  this, 
methought,  was  most  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous ;  I  could  see  no  warrant  for  it. 
Quid  arancce  cam  febre  ?  for  what  anti- 
pathy !  till  at  length,  rambling  amongst 
authors,  as  often  I  do,  I  found  this  veiy 
medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by 
Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Aldrovandus. 
I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it, 
and  to  give  more  credit  to  amulets, 
when  I  saw  it  in  some  cases  answer  to 
experience. " 

It  is  quite  consonant  with  modern 
practice  and  experience  that  for 
this  complaint  there  is  "  no  more 
present  remedy  than  a  cup  of  wine 
-or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and 
opportunely  used."  But  we  cannot 
hold  with  Avicenna's  opinion,  that 
to  be  drunk  is  "  excellent  good 
physic  ; "  or  recommend,  with  Mag- 
ninus,  that  a  patient  "  should  be  so 
once  a-month  at  least"  even  though 
such  a  grave  philosopher  as  Seneca 
advises  it.  The  sober  reader  will 
incline,  with  Burton,  to  think  that 
such  doctrines  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  "  heathens  and  dissolute 
Arabians."  He  might  have  found, 
however,  that  such  bacchanalian 
maxims  were  popular  in  his  favour- 
ite school  of  Salerno  : — 

"  Si  nocturna  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini, 
Hoc  ter  mane  bibas  iterum,  et  fuerit 
medicina." 

And  again, 
"  Singula  post  ova,  pocula  suma  nova." 

The  explanation  given  of  this  latter 
maxim  is,  "  Because  an  egg  descend- 
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eth  but  slowly  downward,  and  drink 
causeth  it  to  descend."  * 

There  are  some  other  remedies 
suggested  which  bespeak  a  very 
vigorous  practice  amongst  the  an- 
cient faculty.  "  Cardan  prescribes 
rubbing  with  nettles  till  they  blis- 
ter the  skin,  which  likewise  Basar- 
dus  Visontinus  so  much  magnifies." 
"  Cauteries  and  hot  irons  in  the 
suture  of  the  crown  "  may  also  be 
used  ;  and  certainly,  if  that  kind  of 
treatment  does  not  make  a  man 
lively,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  will. 
Also  (this  must  be  in  extreme  cases), 
"'tis  not  amiss  to  bore  the  skull 
with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the 
fuliginous  vapours."  "  Guianerius 
cured  a  noble  man  in  Savoy  by 
boring  alone,  leaving  the  hole  open 
a  month  together."  Gordonius  (a 
canny  Scot,  we  opine,  rather  of  the 
slow  and  prudent  school,  compared 
with  his  more  dashing  contempo- 
raries) "  would  have  this  to  be  tried 
last,  when  no  other  physick  will 
serve." 

A  large  portion  of  Burton's  treat- 
ise is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
the  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  of 
love-melancholy  (for  "  Love  is  a 
species  of  melancholy  "  ) ;  but  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject  we  de- 
cline, for  more  reasons  than  one,  to 
enter,  except  to  extract  the  follow- 
ing result  of  a  post-mortem  examin- 
ation of  a  lover.  "  related  out  of 
Plato  "  :— 

"  Empedocles  the  philosopher  was 
present  at  the  cutting-up  of  one  that 
died  for  love  ;  his  heart  was  combust, 
his  liver  smoakie,  his  lungs  dried  up, 
insomuch  that  he  verily  believed  his 
soul  was  either  sod  or  roasted  through 
the  vehemency  of  love's  fire. " — Part  iii. 
Sect.  2,  M.  3,"S.  1. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  it  is 
often  hard  to  discover  when  Burton 
is  in  earnest,  and  when  he  is  merely 
indulging  in  a  grave  banter.  Pro- 
bably he  did  not  always  know  him- 
self. His  mind  was  so  abundantly 


the  mixture,  and  the  gold  will  quit  the  acid  and  unite  with  the  oil,  giving  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  colour.     Decant  it  from  off  the  acid,  which  remains  at  the  bottom,  and 
mix  with  fifteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine." 
*  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni. 
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stored  with  all  varieties  of  reading, 
from  the  most  fantastic  cabalistic 
lore  to  the  grandest  and  truest  wis- 
dom, that  it  was  hard — or  he  was 
too  dreamy — to  separate  the  fanci- 
ful from  the  real.  The  canons  of 
credibility  were  not  so  definitely 
fixed  in  his  time  as  they  are  in  ours. 
He  does  not  care  to  emancipate 
himself  altogether  from  the  creed 
of  the  vulgar  of  his  own  day ;  rather, 
his  was  a  mind  which  found  con- 
genial food  both  in  what  has  been 
called  "  the  follies  of  science,"  and 
in  the  marvels  of  unlettered  credu- 
lity. Of  his  belief  in  judicial  astro- 
logy we  have  seen  something  already; 
he  is  unwilling  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  Lamias  and  Incubi.  Birds 
of  Paradise  that  live  on  air  and 
dew — the  bleeding  of  a  corpse  at 
the  touch  of  the  murderer — the 
"  manifest "  raining  of  lemmer  rats 
in  Norway — are  all  brought  forward 
as  recognised  facts,  in  the  way  of 
illustration.  In  the  middle  of  a 
grave  digression  touching  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  plan- 
ets are  inhabited,  he  stops  to  won- 
der whether  "  those  two  green 
children  which  Nubrigensis  speaks 
of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven, 
came  from  thence."  And  he  seems 
to  treat  this  quite  as  much  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  observation  as 
Jupiter's  moons — which,  he  tells  us, 
"  I  have  seen  myself."  There  are 
those  who  surmise  that  Herodotus 
was  smiling  to  himself  when  he  re- 
marked gravely  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  cared  to  tell  about  certain 
Egyptian  mysteries ;  and  we  will- 
ingly leave  to  such  sagacious  critics 
the  task  of  getting  at  the  real  mind 
of  Democritus  junior. 

We  have  been  the  more  willing 
to  re-awaken,  so  far  as  this  slight 
sketch  may  serve,  the  interest  once 
felt  in  Burton's  remarkable  book, 
because  he  seems  on  the  whole  to 
have  had  less  than  justice  done  to 
him  by  professional  critics  in  mo- 
dern days.  Hallam  coldly  says — 
"  I  have  not  found  much  pleasure 
in  glancing  over  the  Anatomy"  and 
complains  of  its  being  clogged  with 


excess  of  reading.  A  critic  who  had 
only  found  time  to  "  glance  over  " 
a  book  of  this  character,  had  scarcely 
a  right  to  give  an  opinion  ex  cathe- 
dra upon  it,  and  can  only  be  excused 
by  the  dire  necessity  that  binds 
critics  who  undertake  the  whole 
range  of  literature  to  say  something. 
Dibdin  says,  "  it  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, a  task  to  peruse."  We  suspect 
that  professed  bibliomaniacs  are  apt 
to  read  a  book  "  from  beginning  to 
end  "  after  a  fashion  of  their  own — 
skipping  the  intermediate  portion, 
and  confining  their  attention  to  the 
title-page  and  colophon.  Bishop 
Kennet  remarks — "  This  author  is 
said  to  have  laboured  long  in  the 
writing  of  this  book  to  suppress  his 
own  melancholy,  and  yet  did  but 
improve  it ;  and  some  readers  have 
found  the  same  effect/'  Their  idio- 
syncrasies must  have  been  almost 
as  peculiar  as  that  of  a  certain 
"  melancholy  Duke  of  Muscovy," 
whom  Burton  mentions,  "  who  was 
instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in 
sight  of  a  woman." 

We  have  some  confidence  that 
any  reader  whose  tastes  are  not 
entirely  of  the  modem  school,  and 
who  may  be  tempted  to  take  down 
and  dust  the  volumes  of  the  Ana- 
tomy, will  find  that  he  has  his  re- 
ward. By  no  means  let  him  accept 
this  attempt  of  ours  to  put  some- 
thing like  a  popular  dress  upon 
Democritus  junior  as  a  substitute 
for  that  worthy  himself.  Nothing 
is  further  from  our  wish  than  that 
any  one  who  has  not  yet  made  his 
acquaintance,  should  content  him- 
self with  an  introduction  in  a  re- 
view. At  any  rate,  we  may  claim 
in  this  instance  to  stand  acquitted 
of  the  offence  of  "  forestalling  and 
regrating,"  which  many  a  modern 
author  may  bring  against  his  re- 
viewers ;  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
making  readers  for  Burton,  at  least 
we  shall  not  have  lured  any  away. 


Note.  —  Charles  Lamb  is  well 
known  to  have  been  an  admirer 
of  the  Anatomy.  It  was  one  of  the 
books  which  he  advised  every  one 
to  read  in  the  folio  edition.  The 
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following  are  printed  by  him  as 
"  Extracts  from  a  Common -place 
Book,  which  belonged  to  Robert 
Burton,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy"  More  than  one  critic 
has  been  deceived  by  them ;  but 
they  are  evidently  nothing  more 
than  clever  jeux  d'esprits,  quite  in 
Lamb's  style;  the  imitation  is  ex- 
cellent : — 

"  I,  Democritus  junior,  have  put  my 
finishing  pen  to  a  tractate,  '  De  Melan- 
cholia,' this  day,  Dec.  5,  1620.  I  bless 
the  Trinity  which  hath  given  me  health 
to  pursue  my  worthlesse  studies  so  far, 
and  make  supplication  with  a  Laus  Deo 
if  in  any  case  these  my  poor  labours  may 
be  found  instrumental  to  weed  out  black 
Melancholy,  lurking  cares,  harte-grief, 
from  the  mind  of  man.  Sed  hcec  volo 
magis  quam  expecto. 

' '  I  turn  now  to  my  book.  /  nunc,  liber 
— goe  forth,  my  brave  Anatomy,  child  of 
my  brain-siveat,  and  yee,  candidi  lector es, 
lo  !  here  I  give  him  up  to  you  ;  do  with 
him  what  you  please,  my  masters.  Some, 
I  suppose,  will  applaud,  commend,  cry 
him  up  (these  are  my  friends) ;  he  is  a 
flos  rarus,  forsooth,  a  none-such,  a  Phoe- 
nix (concerning  whom  see  Plinius  and 
Mandeville,  though  Fienus  de  Monstris 
doubteth  at  large  of  such  a  bird,  whom 
Montaltus  confuting,  argueth  to  have 
been  a  man,  malce  scrupulositatis,  of  a 
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weak  and  cowardly  faith.  Christopherus 
a  Vega  is  with  him  in  this).  Others 
again  will  blame,  hiss,  reprehend  in 
many  things,  cry  down  altogether  my 
collections  for  crude,  inept,  putid,  post 
cosnam  scripta.  Coryate  could  write  bet- 
ter upon  a  full  meal,  verbose,  inerudite, 
and  not  sufficiently  abounding  in  autho- 
rities." .  .  . 

"  This  morning,  May  2d,  1662,  hav- 
ing first  broken  my  fast  upon  eggs  and 
cooling  salades,  mellows,  water-cresses, 
those  herbs  according  to  Villanova's 
prescription,  who  disallows  the  use  of 
meat  in  a  morning,  as  gross,  fat,  hebe- 
tante,  feral, "  altogether  fitter  for  wild 
beasts  than  men,  e  contra  commended 
this  herb  diet  for  gentle,  active,  con- 
ducing to  contemplation  in  most  men, 
I  betook  myself  to  the  nearest  fields. 
(Being  in  London,  I  commonly  dwell  in 
the  suburbes,  as  airiest,  quietest,  loci- 
miisis  propriores,  free  from  the  noises  of 
carroches,  waggons,  mechanic  and  base 
workes,  spectacles  of  outlandish  birds, 
fishes,  crocodiles,  Indians,  mermaids, 
adde  quarrels,  fightings,  wranglings  of 
the  common  sort,  plebs,  the  rabble, 
duelloes  with  fists,  proper  to  this  Island, 
at  which  the  stiletto'd  and  secret  Italian 
laughs) .  Withdrawing  myself  from  these 
buzzing  and  illiterate  vanities,  with  a 
bezo  las  manos  to  the  city,  I  begin  to 
inhale,  drawe  in,  snuff  up,  as  horses 
with  dilatis  naribus,  snorte  the  fresh 
aires  with  exceeding  great  delight. "... 
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THE  PERSIAN  WAK   OF    1856-57. 


THE  scene  of  the  Persian  war  lies 
midway  between  Russia  and  India. 
Its  history  fills  up  the  blank  be- 
tween the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and 
the  siege  of  Delhi.  No  general 
account  of  this  war  has  yet  been 
published,  although  the  journal  of 
the  late  Captain  Hunt  of  H.M. 
78th  Highlanders  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  portion  of  it  in  which 
Outram  and  Havelock  were  en- 
gaged. This  has  been  read  with 
interest  by  the  public,  and  with  an 
especial  interest  by  those  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  have  enjoyed 
both  in  the  field  and  cantonment 
the  genial  humour  and  constant 
flow  of  spirits  that  rendered  Captain 
Hunt  the  soul  of  every  society  into 
which  he  was  thrown.  The  journal 
has  been  edited  by  Mr  Townsend, 
author  of  RusseWs  Modern  Europe 
Epitomised,  and  prefaced  by  an  ac- 
count from  that  gentleman's  pen 
of  Persia,  and  "  the  differences  be- 
tween Persia  and  England."  After 
four  chapters  devoted  to  this  ap- 
propriate preface,  the  editor  pre- 
sents Captain  Hunt's  narrative  with 
the  following  brief  introduction  : — 
"  War  having  been  decided  upon, 
naval  and  military  expeditions  were 
despatched  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
One  of  these,  in  which  the  gallant 
Havelock,  whose  heroic  achieve- 
ments in  India  have  since  made 
his  name  a  household  word  amongst 
us,  took  part,  is  described  in  these 
pages.  The  author  went  through 
the  campaign,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account."  We  can  fully 
appreciate  the  motives  which  may 
have  induced  Mr  Townsend  to 
avoid  intruding  upon  Captain 
Hunt's  province  as  historian ;  and 
if  the  narrative  had  related  to  well- 
known  events,  such  as  the  Russian 
war,  his  introduction  would  have 
sufficed.  But  we  think,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  explain  more  fully  from  what 
point  Captain  Hunt's  journal  start- 
ed, as  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 


would  have  done  had  he  survived 
to  publish  it  himself.  The  Persian 
war  may  be  divided  into  two  parts 
of  equal  importance.  The  first 
part  comprises  the  sailing  of  the 
original  expedition  in  November 
1856  under  the  lamented  General 
Stalker,  and  its  proceedings  up  to 
the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Outram,  to 
assume  command  of  the  force  in 
the  end  of  January  1857.  The 
second  part  comprises  "  Outram 
and  Havelock's  Persian  campaign/' 
We  have  introduced  the  subject  of 
Outram  and  Haveloctts  Persian 
Campaign,  by  Captain  Hunt,  to 
show  what  part  of  the  Persian  war 
has  not  hitherto  been  described, 
and  also  to  acknowledge  the  assist- 
ance received  from  that  work  re- 
garding the  expedition  to  Mo- 
hummerah,  which  the  present  writer 
did  not  witness. 

The  cause  of  all  the  differences 
which  have  occurred  between  Eng- 
land and  Persia — two  powers  whose 
interests  are  so  identical — may  be 
comprised  in  the  one  word,  Herat. 
This  principality — it  does  not  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom — lies 
in  the  very  centre  of  Asia,  and  its 
fortunes  might  be  supposed  little 
entwined  with  those  of  the  mistress 
of  the  seas.  There  are,  indeed,  se- 
veral links  in  the  chain.  Herat  is 
situated  between  Russia  and  India. 
It  does  not  adjoin  Russia,  for  Persia 
comes  between  them.  It  does  not 
adjoin  India,  f or  Afghanistan  comes 
between.  Still  Persia  might  act  on 
Herat,  Herat  on  Afghanistan,  and 
Russia,  that  mysterious  power  which 
ever  and  anon  haunts  the  reveries 
of  our  Indian  statesmen,  might  act 
through  all  three  on  India.  This 
is  the  pith  of  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  has  induced  us  to  spend 
many  millions  of  treasure,  and  many 
valuable  lives,  in  Affghan  and  Per- 
sian wars.  Herat,  in  one  of  those 
dangerous  epigrammatic  phrases,  has 
been  called  the  key  of  India.  It  is 
no  more  the  key  of  India  than  the 
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gateway  of  a  nobleman's  deer-park 
is  the  key  of  his  castle.  An  army 
advancing  from  the  westward  to- 
ward India  must  certainly  occupy 
it.  But  if  Herat  refused  to  throw 
open  her  gates,  the  capture  of  a 
central  Asian  city  ought  not  to 
present  many  difficulties  to  a  gene- 
ral who  aspires  to  measure  swords 
with  the  British  in  their  own  do- 
minions. Herat  occupied,  the  in- 
vader, so  far  from  having  found  the 
key  to  success,  has  all  his  difficul- 
ties before  him.  "Deserts,"  said 
Napoleon,  "are  the  most  formid- 
able frontiers  for  a  state,  mountains 
the  next,  and  rivers  the  least  of  all." 
But  India  has  a  river,  a  desert,  and 
a  range  of  mountains  on  her  north- 
west frontier ;  and  five  hundred 
miles  of  badly-watered,  thinly-po- 
pulated Affghan  territory  lies  be- 
tween this  triple  barrier  and  Herat. 
There  may  be  many  a  purling 
brook  and  many  an  oasis  among 
its  hills  and  sandy  plains ;  but 
the  country  is  generally  barren,  and 
our  own  army,  during  the  Affghan 
war,  was  constantly  in  great  want 
of  supplies,  and  we  never  concen- 
trated a  tenth  of  the  force  which 
would  be  assembled  for  an  invasion 
of  India.  England,  however,  ob- 
jects to  Herat  becoming  a  Persian 
province,  lest  Persia  should  give 
Russia  a  free  passage  through  its 
territories.  We  may,  however,  be 
sure  that  the  very  last  people,  the 
English  not  excepted,  whom  the  Per- 
sians would  desire  to  see  in  Herat, 
if  it  was  her  own,  would  be  the 
Russians ;  but  if  Herat  is  inde- 
pendent, the  natural  bribe  which 
Russia  would  offer  Persia  for  a  free 
passage  through  Persia  proper  would 
be  to  put  her  in  possession  of  this 
coveted  dependency.  If  Russia 
ever  attempt  that  tremendous 
march  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Indus,  she  may  bribe  and  overawe 
the  Persians,  Turcomans,  Heratees, 
and  Affghans,  or  pit  them  against 
one  another  at  first ;  but  she  will 
find  that  Nicol  Jarvie's  description 
of  the  Highlanders  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  central  Asian  tribes  : 
"They  may  quarrel  among  them- 
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selves,  and  gie  ilk  ither  ill  names, 
or  may  be  a  clash  wi'  a  claymore, 
but  they  are  sure  to  join  in  the  long 
run  against  a'  civilised  folk  that 
wear  breeks  on  their  hinder  ends, 
and  hae  purses  in  their  pouches." 
If  Eastern  diplomatists — those  at 
least  who  desire  their  country's 
good,  and  not  to  find  work  for 
themselves — would  sometimes  re- 
flect on  this  inevitable  conclusion  to 
their  well-woven  schemes  and  ela- 
borate treaties,  what  trouble  and 
difficulties  they  would  avoid  ! 

In  1838  the  Persians  besieged 
Herat,  but  were  repulsed  after  a 
long  struggle.  For  eighteen  years 
the  place  was  left  to  its  own  de- 
vices, and  was  the  scene  of  several 
revolutions  to  which,  as  an  Affghan 
principality,  it  had  every  right.  In 
1855,  the  Shahradah  Mahomed 
Yusuf,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  gained  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance. Mahomed  Yusuf  had  a 
leaning  towards  the  Persians,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the 
advance  of  a  Persian  army  on  Herat, 
with  a  view  of  putting  down  the 
anti-Persian  party.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, under  a  chief  called  Erakhan, 
were  in  a  majority,  and  the  prince 
had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Persian 
camp.  Herat  was  besieged,  and 
feU  in  October  1856.  The  Persian 
monarch  demanded  that  for  the 
future  money  should  be  coined  in 
his  name,  the  Khootbeh,  or  prayer 
for  the  sovereign,  be  read  in  the 
mosques  on  Friday,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  tribute  paid  yearly. 
Our  ambassador  had  before  this 
quitted  Teheran  owing  to  an  insult 
offered  to  him  by  the  prime  mini- 
ster ;  but  this  was  a  temporary  and 
personal  difference,  which  would 
probably  have  been  smoothed  over 
had  not  the  Persian  court  been 
well  aware  that  their  proceeding 
regarding  Herat  must  bring  on  a 
rupture  at  any  rate.  War  was  de- 
clared in  a  proclamation,  date'd  1st 
November  1856,  by  Lord  Canning, 
the  Governor-General  of  India. 

Two  modes  of  operation  were  open 
to  the  British  Government.  One 
was  to  march  an  army  across  Aff- 
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ghanistan,  and  expel  the  Persians 
from  Herat.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  attending  such  an  expedi- 
tion (which  was,  however,  seriously 
proposed)  would  have  been  enor- 
mous. It  would  have  irritated  the 
Affghans,  and  probably  brought  on 
another  Affghan  war.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  been  braving  all  those 
difficulties  of  climate  and  country, 
which  we  have  just  alluded  to  as 
being  the  real  safeguard  of  our 
Indian  frontier.  The  other  plan 
was  to  send  an  expedition  by  sea  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
seize  Bushire,  the  maritime  capital 
(such  as  it  is)  of  Persia  ;  from  thence 
operations  might  be  directed  against 
the  interior  ;  and  a  march  from  Bu- 
shire to  Teheran,  the  capital  of 
Persia,  would  not  be  more  difficult 
than  a  march  from  our  Indian  fron- 
tier to  Herat. 

That  part  of  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  lies  west 
of  the  Indies,  as  well  as  the  shores 
of  the  sea  of  Oman  and  straits  of 
Ormuz,  are  of  a  most  desolate  char- 
acter. Sandy  plains  alternate  with 
low  rocky  ranges,  entirely  destitute 
of  verdure,  save  when  a  few  date 
trees  cluster  round  brackish  wells. 
Rain  seldom  falls,  as  if  the  clouds  de- 
clined to  waste  their  fertilising  trea- 
sures on  such  a  thankless  soil.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  Alexander  the 
Great  returned  from  his  Indian  expe- 
dition across  this  miserable  country. 
His  generals  in  vain  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  difficulties  he  would 
encounter;  they  only  stimulated  his 
desire  to  achieve  what  was  reck- 
oned impossible  by  ordinary  mor- 
tals. He  placed  part  of  the  army 
on  board  a  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
his  favourite  Nearchus,  and  des- 
patched them  from  the  Indus,  with 
orders  to  sail  for  the  Euphrates,  and 
to  collect  all  the  information  which 
could  be  obtained  regarding  the 
coast.  Part  of  the  journal  of  this 
voyage  has  been  preserved,  and  is 
extremely  interesting.  At  some  of 
the  villages  on  the  coast,  the  in- 
habitants lived  on  nothing  but  fish. 
Fresh  or  salt  fish  served  them  for 
animal  food,  and  cakes  made  of 


flour  ground  from  dried  fish  was 
their  substitute  for  bread.  The 
jaw  bones  of  whales  were  considered 
a  valuable  building  material,  and 
their  cattle  fed  from  mangers,  filled 
with  fish  instead  of  hay  or  corn. 
The  sailors  were  greatly  terrified  by 
the  whales  which  sported  around 
them.  We  are  told  that  "  on  one 
occasion  the  whales  appeared  so 
formidable  that  the  mariners  suf- 
fered the  oars  to  fall  from  their 
hands.  However,  the  admiral  en- 
couraged them,  and  ordered  them, 
whenever  they  saw  any  of  these 
monstrous  fish  approach,  to  direct 
the  beaks  of  their  ships  exactly  to- 
wards them,  as  if  they  were  to  en- 
gage an  enemy  in  a  sea-fight ;  as 
also  to  row  stoutly,  and  to  make  as 
great  a  noise  as  they  could,  as  well 
with  their  voices  as  their  oars.  The 
mariners  thus  instructed  recovered 
from  their  fright,  and  upon  a  signal 
given  plied  their  oars  manfully, 
and  when  they  came  near  the  fish, 
not  only  shouted  as  loud  as  pos- 
sible, but  sounded  their  trumpets, 
and  beat  the  sea  vehemently  with 
their  oars,  whereupon  the  whales 
who  were  now  just  under  the  beaks 
of  their  ships,  terrified  with  the 
strangeness  of  the  sound,  sunk 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
The  sailors  rejoiced  exceedingly  at 
the  unexpected  deliverance,  and 
with  one  voice  applauded  the  wis- 
dom and  courage  of  the  admiral." 
Nearchus  brought  Ms  fleet  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian-  Gulf,  with  less 
damage  and  difficulty  than  Alex- 
ander accomplished  his  land  jour- 
ney; many  of  the  army  perished 
miserably  in  the  desert,  or  by  the 
hands  of  the  barbarous  tribes  whose 
country  they  traversed. 

It  was  by  the  same  tract  which 
Nearchus  followed,  but  with  more 
efficient  means  than  oars  propel- 
ling their  vessels,  that  the  British 
expedition  sailed  for  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  rendezvous  for  a  force  in- 
tended to  invade  Persia  from  India 
in  this  manner  would  of  course  be 
Bombay,  where  there  is  an  ample 
harbour,  and  abundance  of  all  kinds 
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of  military  stores.  From  Bombay 
to  the  Straits  of  Ormuz,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  100 
miles,  and  from  Ormuz  to  Bushire 
400  miles.  The  sea  is  generally 
calm,  except  during  the  south-west 
monsoon,  which  blows  from  the  be- 
ginning of  June  till  September. 
Even  this  rarely  rises  to  a  gale,  and 
it  is  only  the  lazy  and  timid  crews 
of  the  native  craft  who  are  afraid 
to  navigate  those  seas  at  all  times 
of  the  year. 

The  immediate  arrangements  for 
organising  the  expedition  were  ne- 
cessarily intrusted  to  Lord  Elphin- 
ston,  Governor  of  Bombay,  a  noble- 
man, whose  natural  capacity  for  ad- 
ministration had  been  developed 
by  ten  years'  experience  at  the 
head  of  an  Indian  Government. 
The  headquarter  army  staff  was 
also  composed  of  able  and  practical 
men,  so  that  every  detail  necessary 
to  the  efficiency  of  an  army  in  the 
field  was  foreseen  and  provided  for. 
The  expedition  got  under  weigh  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  November. 
Most  of  the  soldiers  were  on  board 
sailing  transports,  but  they  were 
taken  in  tow  by  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Indian  Navy,  or  hired  steam- 
ers. The  force  comprised  H.M. 
64th  Regiment  (destined  for  a  more 
arduous  struggle  under  Havelock 
the  following  year) ;  the  2d  Bom- 
bay Europeans,  4th  and  20th  Na- 
tive Infantry  ;  two  squadrons  3d 
Native  Cavalry,  and  one  squadron 
Poona  Horse ;  3d  Troop  Horse 
Artillery;  3d  and 5th  Light  Field 
Batteries  ;  two  companies  Sappers 
and  Miners,  with  a  considerable 
staff  of  Engineer  officers  and  an 
Engineer  Park.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  was  5670,  of 
which  2270  were  Europeans,  with 
3750  followers,  1150  horses,  and 
430  bullocks.  There  were  eight 
Indian  Navy  steamers,  seven  steam 
and  thirty  sailing  transports  of  the 
largest  size.  Major-General  Stalk- 
er of  the  Bombay  army  command- 
ed the  expedition.  The  fleet  glid- 
ed smoothly  "  o'er  Oman's  waters," 
doubtless  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  any  Peris  that  happened 
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to  be  flying  over  at  the  time.  On 
the  21st,  headquarters  reached  the 
Straits  of  Ormuz,  and  waited  four 
days  at  anchor,  to  reassemble  the 
transports,  and  make  a  fresh  depart- 
ure for  Bushire.  The  fleet  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  owing  to 
strong  north-westerly  breezes  which 
retarded  the  progress  of  steamers 
with  two  or  three  large  transports 
in  tow,  but  proved  invigorating  to 
European  troops  after  a  residence  in 
the  tropics.  On  the  5th  December, 
however,  all  the  force  was  at  anchor 
in  Bushire  roads,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  sailing  vessels  whose 
tugs  had  cast  them  adrift.  As  the 
declaration  of  war  was  made  at  Cal- 
cutta on  the  1st  November,  it  had 
not  reached  Bushire,  three  thousand 
miles  distant,  before  the  arrival  of 
General  Stalker.  The  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Bushire,  whose  sway  ex- 
tends all  along  the  coast,  is  styled 
Durrya  Bey,  or  Lord  of  the  Seas. 
He  expressed,  and  probably  felt, 
considerable  surprise  at  a  fleet  ten 
times  larger  than  had  ever  before 
been  seen  in  his  waters,  suddenly 
casting  anchor  in  Bushire  roadstead. 
He,  of  course,  knew  that  a  dispute 
was  pending  between  England  and 
Persia ;  and  the  unusual  frequency 
with  which  steamers  bearing  de- 
spatches for  Captain  Jones,  the  Bri- 
tish resident  at  Bushire,  had  been 
arriving  and  departing  may  have 
roused  his  suspicions.  The  Indian 
Government,  although  it  gave  the 
Persians  very  slender  warning  of 
when  it  was  going  to  begin,  made  all 
its  own  preparations  with  a  praise- 
worthy deliberation.  Besides  the  col- 
lecting of  troops  and  warlike  stores 
at  Bombay,  Captain  Wray,  assistant 
quartermaster -general,  and  a  com- 
missariat officer,  had  been  despatched 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  October  to  spy 
out  the  land.  Among  other  places, 
Captain  Wray  visited  Bushire,  pro- 
vided with  compasses,  measuring- 
chains,  and  all  the  necessary  imple- 
ments for  taking  a  survey.  This 
cool  attempt  to  map  out  the  fortifi- 
cations of  a  town  for  whose  capture 
a  siege  train  had  been  already  em- 
barked, was  more  than  the  Resident's 
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sense  of  propriety  could  permit.  The 
appearance  of  these  military  stran- 
gers, moreover,  created  considerable 
excitement  both  among  the  autho- 
rities and  population  of  Bushire. 
Captain  Jones  was  not  sorry  when 
he  had  them  safely  re-embarked 
after  a  few  hours'  sojourn  ashore. 
He  himself  remained  at  his  official 
residence  until  the  expeditionary 
force  arrived,  removing  his  office  on 
board  one  of  the  men-of-war  on  the 
5th  December,  just  five  weeks  subse- 
quent to  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
three  days  previous  to  the  bombard- 
ment of  Bushire.  But  no  insult  was 
offered  to  him,  and  the  governor 
politely  escorted  him  to  the  pier. 
This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to 
the  Resident's  personal  popularity 
among  the  Persians,  but  their  con- 
duct contrasts  favourably  with  that 
of  the  infamous  Chinese  mandarins 
who  murdered  English  officers  pro- 
tected by  a  flag-of-truce.  As  the 
governor  declined  to  surrender,  pre- 
parations were  made  to  disembark" 
the  land-forces.  The  town  of  Bti- 
shire  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
a  small  peninsula,  pointing  to  the 
north-west,  with  the  sea  on  one  side, 
and  a  creek  which  joins  the  sea  at 
an  angle  of  about  30°  on  the  other. 
The  landward  face  is  protected  by 
a  thick  wall  of  inferior  masonry, 
twenty  feet  high,  flanked  by  circu- 
lar bastions,  which  stretches  across 
the  peninsula  where  it  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  The  sea 
and  creek  faces  of  the  town  have 
circular  bastions  partially  connected 
by  curtain  walls.  A  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  prevents  vessels 
of  more  than  200  tons  from  enter- 
ing it,  and  the  coast  shelves  so 
gently  that  our  frigates  could  not 
approach  nearer  than  1200  to  1400 
yards.  For  six  miles  south  of  Bu- 
shire the  coast  is  fringed  by  a  coral 
reef,  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
shore,  mostly  uncovered  at  low  wa- 
ter, and  interfering  very  much  with 
a  landing  even  from  small  boats.  .  It 
then  trends  in  an  easterly  or  inward 
direction,  forming  a  bay  called  Hat- 
tileh  Bay,  whose  beach  is  free  from 
any  barrier  of  coral.  This  was  se- 
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lected  as  the  point  of  debarkation, 
which  commenced  at  eight  o'clock 
A.M.  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
Just  as  a  few  infantry  had  descended 
into  the  boats,  and  the  officers  and 
men  whose  turn  had  not  yet  come 
were  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  a 
tremendous  discharge  of  artillery 
from  some  of  the  frigates  shook  the 
astonished  transports.  All  rushed 
on  deck,  and  telescopes  were  in  high 
demand  to  discover  the  unfortunate 
objects  of  this  terrible  demonstra- 
tion, which  continued  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  It  seemed  principally 
directed  at  a  clump  of  lofty  date 
trees,  but  no  living  creature  was  sit- 
ting or  moving  beneath  their  scanty 
shade,  nor  had  the  date  trees  them- 
selves given  any  known  cause  for 
offence.  Five  men,  who  in  the  hazy 
mirage  rising  from  the  sand  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  ca- 
mels, were  approaching,  but  far  out 
of  range,  for  Sir  William  Armstrong 
had  not  yet  imparted  to  the  world 
his  invaluable  secret  for  killing  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  burning  their 
houses,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles. 
The  fact  is,  that  sailors  will  be 
sailors,  as  boys  will  be  boys;  and 
our  gallant  tars,  who  had  a  hard 
day's  work  before  them,  took  this 
little  bit  of  noisy  pleasure,  which 
it  must  be  confessed  was  innocent 
enough,  before  settling  to  business. 
They  then  gave  themselves  no  rest 
till  well  on  into  the  night,  and  all 
the  horses  and  men  had  been  safely 
landed.  No  tents>  or  baggage  of  any 
kind,  were  brought  ashore.  The 
troops  bivouacked  on  the  sand. 

Early  next  morning  a  small  party 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  road  to 
Bushire,  while  the  main  body  were 
getting  under  arms.  They  disco- 
vered on  the  coast  a  square  earth- 
work, not  newly  erected,  but  the 
remains  of  some  old  Dutch  settle- 
ment. In  this  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
about  400  strong,  had  taken  up  their 
position,  and  opened  a  smart  fire 
of  matchlocks  as  the  reconnoitring 
party  approached.  The  latter,  ac- 
cordingly, fell  back  a  little,  and 
awaited  the  advance  of  General 
Stalker  with  the  main  body.  . 
2  A 
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The  redoubt  which  the  enemy 
occupied  was  nearly  a  square  in 
form,  with  the  rear  resting  on  the 
beach.  It  was  so  extensive  that 
it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  driven  the  garrison  out 
by  shelling  from  our  field-pieces,  and 
time  was  of  importance.  Any  delay 
at  this  outpost  would  have  encour- 
aged the  garrison  of  Btishire  itself. 
The  ditch  was  of  considerable  depth, 
but  there  was  a  breach  in  two  or 
three  parts  of  the  parapet  on  the 
side  which  directly  faced  the  land, 
and  the  debris  had  so  filled  up  the 
ditch  below  that  an  entrance  could 
be  effected  without  the  use  of  scal- 
ing-ladders. The  General  formed  his 
force  so  as  to  encircle  the  redoubt 
as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent 
escape;  while  two  columns,  one  of 
the  2d  Bombay  Europeans,  and  the 
other  of  the  64th  regiment  and 
25th  Native  Infantry,  were  to  give 
the  assault,  the  former  at  the  north- 
east angle,  the  latter  on  the  east  or 
landward  side. 

The  few  cavalry  with  the  force 
were  placed  close  to  the  sea,  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
garrison  from  escape  along  the  beach, 
in  the  direction  of  Bushire.  The 
4th  Bombay  Eifles  were  ordered  to 
touch  the  coast  on  the  other  side 
of  the  redoubt  with  their  left,  to 
cut  off  any  parties  who  might  try  to 
escape  in  the  opposite  direction. 

They  did  not  at  first  quite  carry 
out  this  order,  and  a  good  many 
Persians  eluded  them  by  creeping 
along  under  the  rocks  which  over- 
hang the  beach. 

The  columns  of  the  64th  and 
20th,  under  Brigadier  Stopford  of 
the  64th,  clambered  up  the  sides 
of  the  ditch  and  parapet  almost  si- 
multaneously, under  a  heavy  match- 
lock fire.  The  Brigadier  was  shot 
dead  on  the  parapet ;  Utterson  and 
Warren,  of  the  20th  N.I.,  were  mor- 
tally and  Captain  Wood  severely 
wounded.  Several  soldiers  also 
fell,  but  the  whole  was  over  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  1st  Bombay 
Europeans  had  an  easier  breach  to 
enter  by,  and  got  in  with  few  casu- 
alties. 
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The  enemy  ran  out  at  the  rear  of 
the  work,  and  a  good  number  made 
off  along  the  beach  before  the  rifles 
discovered  what  was  going  on.  At 
last  the  latter  lined  the  rocks  which 
adjoin  the  beach,  and  poured  a  de- 
structive volley  on  the  fugitives, 
who  would  not  listen  to,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  understand,  the  de- 
mands to  surrender,  conveyed  orally 
in  English  and  Hindustani,  or  sym- 
bolically by  waving  of  white  hand- 
kerchiefs and  turbans.  Colonel  Ma- 
let,  with  his  cavalry,  when  he  saw, 
by  the  red -coats  appearing  on  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  that  the  fort  was 
in  our  hands,  passed  in  rear  of  it  by 
the  beach,  and  cut  up  some  of  those 
who  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
rifles.  One  of  his  troopers  was  about 
to  cut  down  a  Persian,  when  the 
latter  held  up  his  hands  for  mercy, 
and  Malet  ordered  him  to  be  spared. 
As  he  passed  on,  however,  the  wretch 
whose  life  he  had  j  ust  saved,  sn  atched 
a  matchlock  from  a  bush  where  it  lay 
concealed,  and  killed  his  benefactor 
by  a  shot  from  behind.  Colonel  Ma- 
let  was  much  liked  in  the  army,  and 
an  excellent  officer.  His  melancholy 
death,  as  well  as  that  of  Colonel 
Stopford,  who  was  a  thorough  sol- 
dier, threw  a  gloom  over  the  force. 

The  ground  inside  of  the  fort  was 
much  broken,  and  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  old  houses.  Several  Per- 
sians had  concealed  themselves  in 
the  hollows  and  irregularities  thus 
formed.  When  discovered,  they 
never  seemed  to  have  an  idea  of 
asking  mercy,  but  made  a  bolt  of 
it,  and  were  killed  by  the  soldiers. 
One  young  fellow  of  about  sixteen 
was  dislodged  by  a  soldier  of  the 
2d  Europeans,  and  shot  down  while 
running  away.  In  his  dying  strug- 
gle he  raised  himself  on  one  arm, 
and  avenged  himself  by  sending  a 
bullet  through  the  thigh  of  his 
slayer,  who  died  from  loss  of  blood 
in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  femoral 
artery  was  cut  through. 

The  garrison  was  not  composed 
of  regular  soldiers,  but  of  men  from 
the  tribes  near  Bushire,  especially 
of  the  Tungistanees,  under  their 
chief,  Akbar  Khan,  whose  two  sons 
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and  half  the  clan  were  left  on  the 
field.  Akbar  Khan,  when  after- 
wards called  on  to  take  the  field, 
replied  that  they  had  better  first 
send  husbands  for  all  the  wives  in 
his  clan.  The  fate  of  these  men 
did  not  afford  much  encouragement 
to  the  surrounding  population  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  British. 
They  were  regarded,  with  much 
justice,  as  having  been  recklessly 
sacrificed  by  tne  Governor  of  Bu- 
shire,  who  threw  these  undisciplined 
levies,  with  a  few  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition for  their  matchlocks  and  a 
few  bags  of  dates  for  food,  into  an 
isolated  post,  where  they  were  easily 
cut  off,  and  which  there  was  really 
very  little  use  of  occupying  at  all. 
Some  of  the  neighbours  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Governor,  being 
a  pure  Persian,  looked  upon  the 
slaughter  of  two  or  three  hundred 
Tungistanees,  who  were  half  Per- 
sians half  Arabs,  as  no  great  loss 
to  the  world  at  large,  or  the  Per- 
sian empire  in  particular. 

The  British  soldiers  and  camp 
followers  partook  largely  of  a  store 
of  dates  wThich  were  collected  in 
the  fort,  until  a  report  spread  that 
they  were  poisoned.  This  caused  a 
panic,  which  fortunately  turned  out 
to  be  ill-founded,  for  no  one  suf- 
fered in  consequence. 

The  force  bivouacked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  captured  fort 
of  Bushire.  The  dead  were  buried, 
and  the  wounded  sent  on  board 
ship,  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  arranged  between  the 
general  and  admiral  that  the  fleet 
should  bombard  Bushire  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  the  troops 
advanced  and  took  up  a  position 
opposite  to  the  land  face.  The 
town  and  roadstead  were  concealed 
from  our  camp  by  a  slight  rise  in 
the  ground ;  but  at  an  early  hour 
the  sound  of  heavy  guns  came 
booming  through  the  still  morning 
air,  and  showed  the  combat  had 
begun.  The  barking,  however,  was 
worse  than  the  biting,  for  the  shal- 
lowness  of  the  water  near  Bushire 
kept  the  belligerents  at  a  distance 
of  1200  or  1400  yards  from  each 
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other,  and  neither  the  rickety  ma- 
sonry of  Bushire  nor  the  stout  tim- 
bers of  the  frigates  sustained  any 
very  permanent  injuries  from  the 
interchange  of  iron  missiles.  The 
British  residency  at  Bushire,  which 
had  been  specially  marked  out  as 
not  to  be  touched  by  our  gunners, 
came  in  for  a  couple  of  68-pounder 
shot  clean  through  it,  certainly  the 
heaviest  damage  done  to  any  house 
in  the  town.  The  troops  left  their 
bivouac,  which  was  about  five  miles 
from  Bushire,  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
advanced  in  a  single  column  for 
three  miles ;  they  then  formed  up 
into  line,  and  took  a  position  less 
than  a  mile  from  the  land  face. 

The  Governor  had  been  sum- 
moned to  surrender  on  the  previous 
day,  and  declined  doing  so,  but  was 
requested  to  heave  down  his  flag 
whenever  he-  should  change  his 
mind.  It  was  evident  that,  if  he 
did  not  yield,  a  short  siege  would 
be  necessary,  for  the  wall,  which 
stretched  across  the  land  face,  and 
could  not  be  breached  from  the 
ships,  was  quite  continuous  and 
rather  high  for  escalade,  and  the 
town  was  far  too  large  for  ten  times 
the  number  of  ships  to  reduce  it  by 
bombardment.  A  party  of  sappers 
and  miners  were  drawn  up  under 
Major  Hill,  the  commanding  en- 
gineer, to  occupy  some  broken 
ground  opposite  the  right  of  the 
wall,  where  a  good  lodgement  for 
commencing  siege  operations  could 
be  effected  ;  but  the  Governor  and 
his  counsellors  had  stood  on  the 
rampart  while  the  troops  advanced 
in  line  along  the  peninsula,  with 
their  whole  front  toward  him,  and 
his  heart  gave  way.  "  They  stretch 
from  sea  to  sea,"  said  one  councillor. 
"  Their  guns  are  innumerable,"  said 
another.  "  They  will  kiU  us  all  if 
we  resist,"  said  a  third.  The  Gov- 
ernor humanely  resolved  not  to  sa- 
crifice any  lives  by  a  defence  which 
could  only  have  one  conclusion,  and 
pulled  down  his  flag,  or  rather  or- 
dered the  flagstaff  to  be  cut  down, 
agreeably  to  the  inconvenient  fashion 
of  his  country,  which  gives  the  vic- 
tors the  trouble  of  putting  it  up 
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again,  in  order  that  their  flag  may 
wave  over  the  captured  town. 

Just  before  the  town  surrendered, 
an.  exciting  but  tragic  episode  oc- 
curred. The  troops  were  drawn  up 
parallel  to  the  landward-front,  not 
quite  in  line,  but  with  the  left 
echelloned  forward  ;  they  occupied 
about  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  end  of  which  Bu- 
shire  is  situated.  A  petty  chief,  with 
eight  followers,  had  been  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Governor  of  Bushire 
that  morning,  to  give  him  informa- 
tion, and  to  take  orders  about  call- 
ing out  the  tribes  or  militia  of  the 
adjoining  country.  The  chief  did 
not  desire  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
garrison ;  his  style  of  warfare  was 
to  perplex  an  enemy  by  rapid  move- 
ments in  the  open  plain,  not  to  fight 
cooped  up  by  walls  and  battlements. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  fine  Arab 
mare,  and  accompanied  by  his  fol- 
lowers, dashed  suddenly  out  from 
the  Bushire  gateway.  The  little 
band  passed  like  wind  across  the 
plain,  making  straight  for  the  left 
centre  of  our  line,  where  there  was 
a  break  occasioned  by  the  Rifles  and 
a  couple  of  guns  having  been  thrown 
forward  to  the  left-front.  Those  two 
guns  gave  them  a  volley  of  grape, 
and  the  Rifles  discharged  several 
shots  at  them,  as  did  the  2d  Euro- 
peans, near  whom  they  passed — all 
escaped  except  two,  one  of  whom 
Brigadier  Homer  dismounted  with 
his  stick,  while  Captain  Aitcheson, 
his  brigade-major,  cut  down  the 
other.  Every  one  thought,  and  we 
hope  every  one  was  glad  to  think, 
that  the  gallant  little  band  had 
safely  ridden  their  daring  race,  when 
a  small  party  of  cavalry  appeared 
right  in  their  path.  They  had  been 
detached  to  examine  a  village  on 
the  left  of  the  column  as  it  ad- 
vanced, and  were  closing  up  to  the 
front  just  as  the  fugitives  had  safely 
got  to  the  rear  of  the  main  body. 
The  horses  of  the  Persians  were 
blown  by  a  gallop  of  more  than  two 
miles,  for  dear  life,  across  the  sandy 
plain,  while  those  of  the  troopers 
were  perfectly  fresh ;  and  just  as 
life  and  liberty  seemed  within  their 
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grasp  the  chief  and  his  men  were 
set  upon  and  slain  by  these  fresh 
assailants.  As  their  fatalistic  coun- 
trymen said  afterwards,  —  "Their 
appointed  hour  had  come." 

The  garrison  of  Bushire  were  by 
no  means  easy  in  their  minds  as  to 
the  fate  which  awaited  them.  Their 
ideas  of  capturing  a  fort  comprised 
a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  van- 
quished, from  which  women  and 
children  were  not  necessarily  ex- 
cluded. They  were  all  brought  out, 
to  the  number  of  about  2000  regu- 
lar troops,  and,  after  laying  down 
their  arms,  were  made  to  sit  down 
in  rows  on  the  ground,  and  so 
passed  the  night  under  a  guard. 
Their  state  of  mind  could  not  have 
been  an  enviable  one,  as,  on  every 
change  of  sentries  or  movement 
among  the  guard,  they  shouted 
"Imaun,"  mercy,  as  if  the  signal 
had  been  given  for  their  execution. 
General  Stalker,  however,  did  not 
even  think  it  worth  while  to  take 
the  trouble  of  securing  them  as 
prisoners,  and  the  next  day  they 
were  dismissed.  Their  muskets 
were  all  stamped  with  the  Tower 
mark,  and  had  been  presented  by 
the  English  to  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment in  former  days,  when  we 
wished  to  strengthen  Persia  as  a 
barrier  against  Russia.  We  were, 
in  fact,  now  pulling  down,  what  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  a  previous 
generation  to  build  up,  at  no  small 
trouble  and  expense ;  but  it  is  not 
in  eastern  diplomacy  alone  that 
statesmen  must  do  and  undo  as 
expediency  requires. 

The  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  very  flat  for  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  when  a 
range  of  hills  rises  very  abruptly 
from  the  plain.  Through  these  some 
difficult  passes  lead  to  the  central 
plateau,  which  composes  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  Persian  dominions. 
Wheeled  vehicles  are  never  used  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  merchan- 
dise across  these  hills.  The  steep 
narrow  paths  on  the  direct  routes 
are  sometimes  barely  practicable  for 
a  laden  mule ;  but  there  are  more 
circuitous  routes  by  which  artillery 
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can  be  taken,  as  the  Persians  them- 
selves brought  a  considerable  train 
from  Shiraz  to  the  low  country 
during  this  war.  The  country  both 
above  and  below  the  passes  is  bar- 
ren, not  always  from  the  want  of 
natural  fertility,  but  from  the  ab- 
sence of  population  ;  for  there  are 
large  districts  which  in  former  days 
were  thickly  inhabited,  but  now  are 
almost  perfect  deserts.  There  has 
been  a  process  of  decay  going  on  in 
these  regions  (including  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  of  which 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  a  continuation), 
not  altogether  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  evils  of  misgovernment, 
for  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  deteriorated,  or  at 
any  rate  deteriorated  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  the  population  has 
died  out.  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
have  long  been  buried  beneath  the 
earth,  save  when  some  descendant 
of  savage  tribes,  whom  Nebuchadnez- 
jzar  and  Cyrus  never  heard  of,  has 
scraped  away  the  dust  from  above 
their  palaces.  Persepolis,  situated 
between  Bushire  and  Shiraz,  has 
never  so  entirely  lost  her  ancient 
glory  as  to  have  required  a  foreign 
hand  to  bring  her  faded  relics  to  the 
light  of  day  ;  but  total  silence  reigns 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  city  from 
which  Alexander  the  Great  took 
25,000  mule-loads  of  plunder.  Shus- 
ter,  a  small  town  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Kanon  and  Dizful,  stands 
on  the  site  of  Shusan  the  palace, 
whence  King  Ahasuerus  wrote  or- 
ders to  the  rulers  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty -seven  provinces,  to  every 
province  according  to  the  writing 
thereof,  and  laid  a  tribute  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea. 
Within  the  present  century  the  po- 
pulation of  the  town  of  Bassorah, 
situated  about  forty  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, has  dwindled  from  100,000  to 
30,000  inhabitants.  A  small  village 
called  Koma,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  these  two  rivers,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  but 
the  spot  is  now  much  more  like  the 
Eden  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  than  the 
Eden  of  the  Bible.  On  the  spot 
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where  there  flourished  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good 
for  food,  a  few  tall  dates  and  yellow 
reeds  alone  remain;  while  of  all 
the  beasts  which  Adam  named,  pigs 
and  mosquitos  alone  seem  to  lin- 
ger in  the  cradle  of  their  race.  The 
staple  article  of  food  along  the  up- 
per shores  of  the  gulf  and  banks 
of  the  lower  Tigris  is  dates.  These 
are  consumed  in  great  quantities 
both  by  man  and  beast.  Horses, 
dogs,  and  camels  all  enjoy  this  nu- 
tritious food ;  and  the  little  foxes, 
as  they  wander  of  a  morning  among 
the  date  groves,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  clusters  hanging  high 
above  their  heads,  or  in  their  disap- 
pointment pronouncing  them  sour, 
wait  patiently  till  a  breeze  of  wind 
rustles  among  the  fan-like  branches 
and  shakes  the  ripened  fruit.  The 
dates  for  general  use  are  not  pre- 
served separately  like  those  which 
usually  find  their  way  to  this  coun- 
try, but  they  are  thrust  into  bags 
made  of  mats,  and  soon  adhere  to 
one  another,  forming  a  sticky  paste. 

With  the  exception  of  a  regiment 
of  native  infantry,  the  British  force 
was  not  quartered  in  Bushire  itself, 
but  in  an  intrenched  camp  which 
they  constructed  about  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  the  walls.  This  was  a 
more  healthy  locality,  and  more  con- 
venient for  obtaining  a  good  supply 
of  water,  as  all  the  water  used  in 
the  town  has  to  be  brought  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles.  The  water- 
carriers  are  usually  women,  who  thus 
become  capable  of  undergoing  great 
bodily  fatigue.  This  accomplish- 
ment was  much  prized  by  our  Be- 
looch  soldiers,  who  are  accustomed 
to  leave  all  the  hard  work  at  home 
to  be  done  by  their  better  halves. 
Several  matrimonial  alliances  were 
entered  into  by  them,  as  they  con- 
sidered that  any  one  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  the  hand  of 
a  Bushire  beauty  became  possessed 
both  of  a  wife  to  solace  his  cares 
and  a  donkey  to  carry  his  burdens. 

The  liberated  garrison  of  Bushire 
took  the  road  to  Shiraz,  which  is 
situated  above  the  passes,  about  1 50 
miles  from  Bushire.  Being  un- 
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armed,  they  kept  well  together,  for 
the  Persian  soldier  is  not  on  very 
good  terms  with  his  countrymen. 
The  blame  does  not  entirely  rest 
with  the  poor  soldier,  for  he  must 
live,  and  his  superiors  do  not  always 
give  him  a  sufficiency  of  the  staff  of 
life,  so  he  occasionally  helps  him- 
self to  what  should  be  provided  in 
a  regular  way.  The  soldiers  are  also 
sometimes  called  in  to  assist  in  col- 
lecting taxes,  which  are  not  more 
willingly  paid  in  Persia  than  else- 
where, especially  if  the  governor  of 
a  district,  in  addition  to  the  king's 
taxes,  wishes  to  levy  a  small  rate  for 
his  own  private  expenses.  The  libe- 
rated prisoners,  therefore,  did  not 
altogether  expect  to  be  received  by 
their  countrymen  as  gallant  but  un- 
fortunate defenders  of  their  country. 
They  had  only  got  out  of  the  fire 
into  the  frying-pan,  and  the  unarm- 
ed party  from  Bushire  kept  together 
to  Shiraz,  where  they  were  again  re- 
organised, and  furnished  with  arms 
sent  from  Teheran. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the 
Persian  Government,  although  they 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Bushire  be- 
fore receiving  the  absolute  declara- 
tion of  war,  had  still  been  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  that  some  such  ope- 
ration was  contemplated  by  the 
British.  They  had  been  informed 
by  the  officials  on  the  coast  of  the 
constant  passing  to  and  fro  of  our 
steamers,  and  straws  of  that  kind 
gave  an  indication  of  the  wind  which 
was  likely  to  blow.  About  five  re- 
giments (or  4000  men)  had  been 
collected  at  Shiraz  under  an  officer 
called  the  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  and  the 
feudal  chiefs,  especially  the  Eel-Kha- 
nee,  or  chief  of  the  "  Eels/'  or  wan- 
dering tribes,  had  been  summoned 
to  his  standard.  These  Eels  form  a 
nomade  population  in  the  midst  of 
the  regular  settled  inhabitants.  The 
term  "  Eel"  denotes  a  nomade  tribe ; 
"Eelyant"  a  man  belonging  to  an 
"  Eel. ; '  The  Eelyants  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  the  high  ranges  of  hills 
where  there  is  plenty  of  food  for 
their  cattle ;  as  winter  and  its  snows 
approach  they  sow  some  patches  of 
grain,  and  then  descend  to  the  low 
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country,  where  they  remain  until 
the  spring  is  well  advanced,  and  the 
pastures  and  corn  are  springing  up 
luxuriantly  from  ground  well  mois- 
tened by  the  melting  snow. 

The  Government  had  also  col- 
lected some  supplies  of  flour  and 
ammunition  at  the  villages  of  Boras- 
joon  and  Chahkota,  in  the  low  coun- 
try— the  former  forty-five,  the  latter 
twenty  miles  from  Bushire.  The 
amount  of  ammunition  would  not 
be  considered  as  indicating  a  very 
provident  spirit  on  the  part  of  any 
other  government  than  that  of 
Persia,  for  there  were  not  above 
one  thousand  rounds  of  cannon  shot, 
and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  tons  of 
gun-powder  \  but  as  all  this  had  to 
be  brought  on  the  back  of  mules 
by  difficult  roads  for  three  hundred 
miles,  it  was  of  considerable  value. 
General  Stalker  resolved  to  send 
out  a  party  to  destroy  the  stores  at 
Chahkota,  which  were  lodged  in  a 
small  fort.  The  magazine  at  Boras- 
joon  was  in  a  larger  fort,  which  a 
few  men  might  hold  out  for  two  or 
three  days  against  any  force  not 
provided  with  siege  artillery;  and 
as  there  was  no  transport  with  the 
British  force,  it  was  impossible  to 
undertake  anything  where  a  large 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  a  few 
days'  provision,  would  require  to  be 
carried  for  some  distance. 

The  General  sent  all  the  cavalry 
(three  squadrons),  and  two  Horse 
artillery  guns,  to  Chahkota  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  December.  As 
they  approached  the  town,  no  hos- 
tile intentions  on  the  part  of  its 
chief  were  discerned.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Chahkota  and  most  villages 
near  Bushire  are  Arabs  by  descent 
and  language,  and  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  their  Persian  sovereigns 
or-  fellow  subjects.  The  chief  or 
"  Sheikh,"  Hossein  by  name,  would 
no  doubt  have  made  us  very  wel- 
come to  the  stores  (supposing  he 
had  no  chance  of  being  able  to  ap- 
propriate them  himself) ;  but  there 
was  a  Persian  commissary  in  charge, 
before  whom  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  show  of  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  property  committed 
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to  his  care.  Accordingly,  when 
Colonel  Topp,  after  the  usual  com- 
plimentary inquiries,  proceeded  to 
business,  the  sheikh  listened  with 
well-feigned  astonishment  to  his 
questions  regarding  the  where- 
abouts of  the  ammunition.  "What 
could  have  put  such  an  idea  into 
the  head  of  General  Stalker  as  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  maga- 
zine in  the  wretched  little  fort  of 
Chahkota  ?  The  Colonel  might  look 
round  and  see,"  &c.  &c.  When  at 
last  he  was  told  we  would  look 
round,  and  burn  the  whole  fort  if 
we  did  not  find  a  magazine,  the 
sheikh  gave  the  commissary  a  look, 
which  implied,  "  I  have  done  all  I 
could,  and  you  see  it  is  no  use/' 
and  slowly  moved  towards  the 
magazine.  Lieutenant  Goodfellow 
of  the  Engineers  made  arrange- 
ments for  destroying  it ;  but  to  avoid 
injuring  the  fort,  or  rather  the 
sheikh's  apartments,  which  were  in 
it,  and  the  village  generally,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  ammunition  boxes  were 
carried  out  to  the  open  plain — the 
villagers  being  called  on  to  assist 
in  transporting  them,  which  they 
did  willingly  enough,  when  the  ob- 
ject was  explained  to  them.  They 
still  more  willingly  availed  them- 
selves of  permission  to  carry  away 
as  much  grain  and  flour  as  they 
could,  before  it  was  burned,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  burned,  for  grain  is 
not  easily  destroyed  when  collected 
in  large  quantities.  The  explosion 
which  took  place,  on  the  ignition  of 
several  tons  of  gunpowder,  was  very 
fine.  The  troops  returned  to  Bu- 
shire  before  nine  o'clock  that  even- 
ing. The  guide  who  accompanied 
them,  a  man  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
stone  weight,  rode  all  the  distance, 
upwards  of  forty  miles,  on  a  small 
donkey ;  yet  such  is  the  endurance 
of  these  little  beasts,  that  it  seemed 
quite  fresh  to  the  last.  They  are 
the  usual  baggage  animals  attached 
to  Persian  regiments,  and  answer 
the  purpose  well,  as  one  man  can 
look  after  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them 
on  a  march. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the 
Shooja-ool-Moolk  descended  the  hills 
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from  Shiraz  and  established  himself 
at  the  small  town  of  Borasjoon,  some 
forty-five  miles  from  Bushire.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  latter  place  used 
to  be  constantly  predicting  an  attack 
on  the  English  camp,  as  the  Shooja 
was  said  to  have  orders  to  drive  the 
infidels  into  the  sea.  The  English 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to 
have  seen  the  Shah  himself,  with 
the  whole  army  of  Persia  at  his 
back,  advancing  on  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  never  indulged  in  too 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  force 
from  Shiraz  proving  their  mettle. 
Towards  the  end  of  January,  how- 
ever, great  excitement  was  created 
in  our  camp  by  intelligence  that  her 
Majesty  had  appointed  Sir  James 
Outram  to  command  the  Persian 
expeditionary  force,  and  that  his 
arrival  with  large  reinforcements, 
sufficient  to  admit  of  active  oper- 
ations being  commenced,  might  be 
shortly  looked  for.  General  Stalker 
was  also  directed  to  collect  all  the 
land -transport  he  could  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  Bagdad, 
Bussorah,  or  any  of  the  posts  of  the 
Gulf  where  it  was  procurable. 

Sir  J.  Outram  arrived  at  Bushire 
without  having  any  plan,  or  any 
data  on  which  to  form  a  plan  of 
future  operations — one  blow,  in- 
deed, was  well-nigh  decided  on. 
The  town  of  Mohummerah,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Karun  and  Shat-ul-Arab  (as  the 
united  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is 
called),  was  the  only  military  posi- 
tion of  the  Persians,  besides  Bushire, 
accessible  by  water.  It  commands 
the  channels  of  both  the  Shat-ul- 
Arab  and  Karun  (which  are  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  ships),  and  was 
occupied  by  a  considerable  number 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  under  an 
uncle  of  the  Shan's.  The  capture 
of  Mohummerah  was  therefore  de- 
sirable, as  a  blow  from  which  some 
moral  results  might  be  expected, 
and  which  could  be  struck  with 
comparative  ease  ;  the  river  afford- 
ing facilities  for  taking  the  troops 
up  to  the  field  of  action.  It  was 
further  necessary  to  have  our  com- 
munications up  the  Shat-ul-Arab 
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clear,  as  we  hoped  to  draw  supplies 
of  provisions  and  baggage  animals 
from  that  quarter  if  the  war  con- 
tinued ;  and  commissariat  -  officers 
had  already  been  despatched  to 
form  depots  at  Bagdad  and  Bus- 
sorah. 

When  Sir  James,  however,  heard 
of  the  position  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  the  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  he  re- 
solved first  to  march  out  and  drive 
him  from  it,  with  some  hopes  of 
catching  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
in  such  a  position  that  defeat  would 
entail  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and 
baggage.  Our  force  assembled  at 
six  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  February, 
and  comprised  nearly  all  the  Bushire 
garrison  fit  for  active  campaigning, 
about  3500  men,  including  300  ca- 
valry and  18  guns. 

The  night  was  pitch  dark ;  the 
march  lay  over  a  tract  of  sand  for 
eight  miles.  So  noiseless  was  the 
tread  of  men  and  horses  on  this  soft 
soil,  that  not  a  sound  of  any  kind 
could  be  heard  by  a  person  at  more 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  column ;  not  even  the  rumble 
of  the  artillery  was  distinguishable  : 
and  stragglers  could  only  recover 
their  position  by  seeing  the  lights 
of  a  fusee  or  tinder  as  a  soldier  com- 
forted himself  with  a  pipe  of  caven- 
dish, or  an  officer  perfumed  the 
midnight  air  with  a  full-flavoured 
havannah. 

Soon  after  daylight  the  force 
reached'Chahkota,  where  they  halted 
for  some  hours.  The  march  was  re- 
sumed in  the  afternoon,  and  con- 
tinued till  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
troops  bivouacked  near  some  wells 
at  a  village  called  Khooshab.  The 
night  was  stormy,  and  the  troops 
without  shelter,  but  the  cold,  fortu- 
nately, was  not  intense. 

After  about  three  hours  marching 
next  morning,  the  town  of  Boras- 
joon,  embedded  in  date  trees,  was 
descried.  On  a  gentle  slope  above 
the  town  some  tents  and  appear- 
ances of  encampment  could  be  in- 
distinctly seen,  and  a  good  many 
people  moving  amongst  them.  A 
careful  search  through  our  glasses 
enabled  us  to  discover  that  this  was 
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an  abandoned  camp,  and  the  peo- 
ple inside  were  all  villagers  carry- 
ing away  what  plunder  they  could. 
As  we  approached,  a  large  party  of 
about  400  horse,  who  had  been  hid- 
den by  rising  ground,  were  seen 
moving  away  to  the  right  in  a 
long  straggling  line.  The  badly- 
mounted  men,  with  a  few  camels 
and  baggage-ponies,  were  making 
the  best  of  it  in  the  distance,  along 
a  road  leading  over  the  undulat- 
ing country  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  are  only  about  three  miles 
from  Borasj  oon.  The  well-mounted 
horsemen — and  some  of  them  (in- 
cluding of  course  those  of  higher 
rank)  were  mounted  on  excellent 
Arab  and  Persian  horses — moved 
very  slowly,  and  indeed  were  for 
some  time  stationary,  till  our  cavalry 
was  summoned  to  the  front,  and 
trotted  towards  them.  The  Per- 
sians showed  no  alarm  at  our  ap- 
proach, and  only  accelerated  their 
pace  sufficiently  to  keep  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  be- 
tween us.  Many  of  them  dismount- 
ed in  order  to  discharge  their  match- 
locks with  a  better  aim,  and  three 
men  of  the  3d  Cavalry  were  wound- 
ed by  their  bullets.  The  ground 
was  very  stony,  and  interspersed 
with  the  korear  or  wild-plum  tree, 
and  our  cavalry  were  ordered  to 
desist  following  the  enemy,  whom 
they  could  hardly  have  caught  under 
favourable  circumstances  over  such 
an  unsuitable  country,  which  got 
worse  as  it  approached  the  hills. 
Unfortunately  the  rear -guard  of 
cavalry  had  been  brought  to  the 
front  also,  and  some  of  the  more 
daring  Persian  horsemen  got  round 
unobserved  to  the  rear  of  the  col- 
umn, and  cut  up  the  bearers  of  a 
doolee  (or  litter)  who  had  loitered 
a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the  bag- 
gage. From  the  information  re- 
ceived at  Borasj  oon,  it  appeared 
that  the  Shooja-ool-Moolk  and  Eel- 
Khanee  had  passed  the  preceding 
night  there  with  a  force  of  about 
6000  men,  of  whom  800  might 
be  cavalry,  and  six  guns.  They 
had  known  of  our  advance  the 
previous  afternoon,  and  talked  of 
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meeting  us  in  their  camp,  which 
was  slightly,  but  very  slightly  in- 
trenched. On  the  near  approach 
of  our  force  that  morning  the  hearts 
of  the  Persian  leaders  failed  them. 
They  had  received  terrible  accounts 
of  the  destructive  powers  of  the 
English  guns,  and  exaggerated  ru- 
mours of  the  actual  numerical  force 
under  the  English  banners.  The 
Shooja  with  his  regular  troops  and 
guns  fled  along  the  base  of  the  hills 
to  a  place  called  Dalikeh,  twelve 
miles  from  Borasjoon,  while  the 
Eel-Khanee  with  the  cavalry  retired 
into  the  hills,  with  every  nook  and 
corner  of  which  his  followers  were 
personally  well  acquainted.  The 
British  soldiers,  who  had  confidently 
expected  that  the  "  old  General 
meant  to  give  them  a  treat "  after 
their  long  marching,  were  terribly 
disappointed  to  gain  so  few  trophies, 
and  still  more  in  gaining  them  so 
easily.  The  new-comers  occupied 
the  still  warm  lair  of  their  oppo- 
nents for  two  days  without  interfer- 
ence. Sir  James  considered  it  on 
the  whole  not  judicious  to  follow 
the  Persians  to  Dalikeh,  where  they 
occupied  a  strong  position  in  a 
gorge  of  the  hills,  so  a  return  march 
was  commenced  on  the  night  of  the 
7th.  Sir  James  always  marched  at 
night,  a  habit  resulting  from  his 
Indian  experience,  but  not  so  con- 
venient or  agreeable  either  to  offi- 
cers, men,  or,  above  all,  to  the 
transport  service,  as  marching  in 
the  day,  when  the  climate  is  a  tem- 
perate one  like  that  of  Persia  in  the 
winter  months. 

The  Shooja-ool-Moolk  got  over 
his  fears  when  he  found  himself 
not  pursued  on  the  day  he  left 
Borasjoon,  and  began  to  consider 
how  his  conduct  would  be  viewed 
at  Teheran.  On  being  appointed 
to  the  command  he  sent  some  gas- 
conading addresses  to  the  Shah,  yet 
on  the  first  blush  he  ran  away.  He 
now  wrote  to  the  Eel-Khanee,  pro- 
posing that  a  joint  night -attack 
should  be  made,  but  without  ex- 
pecting the  Eel-Khanee  to  take  him 
at  his  word.  This  would  have 
given  him  an  excuse  at  Court,  for 
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he  could  then  have  thrown  the 
blame  of  not  engaging  on  the  Eel- 
Khanee.  The  latter,  who  was  up  to 
these  tactics,  did  not  fall  into  the 
trap,  but  at  once  wrote  back  to 
express  his  willingness  to  join  in 
any  attack  on  the  English.  The 
Shooja,  thus  obliged  to  fight,  left 
Dalikeh  with  his  men  at  about  six 
o'clock  on  the  7th,  or  just  a  couple 
of  hours  before  the  British  were 
leaving  their  camp.  The  latter, 
having  scarcely  any  baggage,  did 
not  take  long  to  move  off  their 
ground.  A  small  party  waited  to 
destroy  the  ammunition  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Persians  at 
Borasjoon  ;  it  was  not  of  a  quality 
our  artillerymen  would  condescend 
to  use.  The  common  shot  were 
very  rusty,  and  not  very  round — 
the  powder  so  coarse  that  it  might 
have  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  grains  to  an  ounce.  The  sol- 
diers during  the  two  days  of  their 
stay  at  Borasjoon  had  been  amusing 
themselves  by  exploding  small  trains 
and  bags  of  powder  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  several  thousand  pounds 
still  remained.  These  were  piled 
up  all  ready,  and  set  on  fire  soon 
after  the  last  soldier  had  marched 
out  of  the  intrenchment.  This 
was  at  nine  o'clock,  long  after 
the  sun  went  down,  and  the  lurid 
glare  could  be  seen  for  many  miles 
around.  It  startled  the  Persians 
on  their  march.  Had  they  been 
discovered,  and  was  it  a  signal  fired 
from  some  enormous  gun?  As  it 
was  not  repeated,  a  little  reflection 
enabled  them  to  guess  the  true 
cause. 

At  Borasjoon  the  Shooja  and  the 
Eel-Khanee  united  their  forces  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  British 
marched  slowly  in  pitch  darkness 
for  three  hours,  and  the  infantry 
were  beginning  to  drag  their  limbs 
heavily,  and  the  troopers  to  nod, 
occasionally  awakening  with  a  sud- 
den start  as  they  nearly  lost  their 
balance,  when  a  few  musket-shots 
in  the  rear  called  all  to  the  alert. 
Sir  James  Outram  set  off  at  a  gallop 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these  hos- 
tile demonstrations,  but  was  thrown 
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from  his  horse  and  stunned.  The 
Chief  of  his  Staff,  Colonel  Lugard, 
ably  supplied  his  place,  and  it  was 
an  occasion  to  tax  the  energy  and 
self-possession  of  a  commander. 
The  Persians  threw  out  light  bodies 
of  horse,  who  surrounded  the  Eng- 
lish army,  firing  their  matchlocks 
and  making  loud  cries.  The  troops 
were  much  distracted  and  alarmed 
by  finding  an  enemy,  wrhom  they 
could  hear  plainly  enough,  and  who 
might  be  pretty  numerous,  to  judge 
by  the  noise  he  made,  but  whom 
they  could  not  see,  and  who  sur- 
rounded the  whole  army.  The 
Brigadiers  ordered  the  guns  at- 
tached to  their  brigades  to  open  fire 
on  the  enemy,  and  a  desultory  can- 
nonade was  commenced.  It  was 
very  fortunate  that  none  of  our  own 
troops  opened  fire  on  each  other 
like  the  American  regiments  at  Big 
Bethel,  for  they  were  somewhat 
separated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  At  last  Colonel  Lugard 
caused  all  firing  to  cease,  and  col- 
lected the  troops  into  a  hollow 
square,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
centre.  It  is  much  more  easy  to 
narrate  the  fact  of  this  movement 
being  effected,  than  to  carry  it  out 
on  a  pitch  dark  night  with  an  enemy 
hovering  round.  By  method  and 
decision,  however,  the  troops  were 
brought  into  position,  and  before 
two  o'clock  all  was  still  and  motion- 
less in  the  English  square.  About 
one  o'clock  the  enemy  had  brought 
up  five  guns,  and  either  by  accident 
or  by  judging  distance  correctly, 
though  that  is  not  easy  in  the  dark, 
they  got  our  range  well,  without 
seeing  the  effect  of  their  fire. 
Several  soldiers  and  camp  followers 
were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
others  Lieutenant  Greentree  of  the 
64th  regiment  lost  his  leg ;  but  the 
Persians  soon  tired  of  cannonading 
troops  who  sullenly  refused  to  re- 
turn their  fire,  which  did  not  look 
as  if  it  was  doing  much  damage, 
and  the  night  ceased  to  be  illumined 
by  the  broad  flashes  of  their  guns. 
The  English  soldiers  were  in  con- 
stant fear  lest  their  foe  should 
escape  the  punishment  which  a- 


waited  his  audacity,  if  the  dawn 
found  him  still  within  their  reach. 
They  were  agreeably  disappointed 
when  the  morning  light  showed  a 
considerable  force  within  long  can- 
non range.  The  Shooja-ool-Moolk's 
idea  of  military  tactics  was  peculiar. 
He  drew  up  his  infantry,  which  was 
about  the  same  numerical  strength 
as  the  English,  in  two  wings  of 
three  battalions  each.  These  wings 
(for  no  conceivable  reason,  as  the 
ground  was  quite  level)  were  more 
than  half  a  mile  apart.  The  cavalry 
under  the  Eel-Khaflee  formed  a  third 
body  at  a  respectful  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile,  evidently  waiting 
to  see  how  the  day  would  go  before 
exposing  themselves  to  the  shock 
of  battle.  The  English  guns  were 
moved  up  to  the  front  and  poured 
murderous  volleys  into  the  enemy's 
right  column,  while  our  infantry 
were  getting  into  line.  The  hollow 
square  formation  was  exchanged  for 
one  in  two  lines  facing  the  enemy 
— a  small  party  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  being  left  to  protect  the 
baggage  from  scattered  detachments 
of  horse  who  kept  hovering  round 
in  the  distance.  Our  cavalry  had 
been  lying  all  night  beside  their 
horses,  watching  the  glare  of  the 
Persian  guns,  and  wondering 
whether  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  seize  them  as  trophies. 
They  were  allowed  to  advance  a 
little  too  soon,  or  else  anticipated 
their  orders,  for  before  the  infantry 
had  advanced  to  within  musket- 
shot,  the  cavalry  had  gallantly,  al- 
most rashly,  charged  the  enemy. 
The  3d  Bombay  Light  Cavalry  cut 
its  way  completely  through  a  per- 
fectly formed  square,  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  Persian  ;  for  the  Per- 
sian infantry  had  been  trained  to 
the  manoeuvres  of  European  armies. 
This  rough  usage,  and  the  terrible 
artillery  fire  they  were  subjected  to, 
quite  broke  up  the  right  wing  be- 
fore om\  infantry  had  a  chance  of 
even  firing  a  volley.  The  left  wing 
of  the  Persians,  which  was  the 
farthest  away,  marched  off  to  their 
right,  without  any  pretence  of  mak- 
ing a  stand,  and  thus  gradually 
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joined  the  discomfited  right  wing, 
and  the  whole  array  became  a  dis- 
orderly stream  of  fugitive  infantry, 
two  of  their  guns  left  sticking  in 
the  sand,  and  their  mounted  breth- 
ren and  the  other  three  guns 
quietly  walking  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, without  offering  to  make  any 
diversion  in  their  favour.  The  Per- 
sian infantry  had  not  sufficient  dis- 
cipline to  enable  them  to  rally  when 
broken,  but  sufficient  to  keep  them 
together  in  masses  for  our  artillery 
to  play  on  with  fearful  effect.  It 
was  the  terrible  fire  of  our  eighteen 
guns,  rather  than  the  cavalry  charge, 
which  disorganised  them.  No  troops 
could  have  stood  it  long;  the  only 
course  open  to  them  was  either  to 
assume  the  offensive, .or  retire  to 
some  piece  of  ground  where  they 
could  await  our  attack  less  exposed 
to  the  artillery  fire.  But  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Persian  officers, 
although  they  might  understand 
their  drill  on  parade,  had  not  so  far 
completed  their  education  as  to 
have  any  idea  of  manoeuvring  on 
the  battle-field,  and  once  the  retreat 
was  commenced  they  soon  became 
mingled  with  the  common  herd  of 
fugitives.  The  action  was  one  of 
artillery  and  cavalry  alone,  so  far 
as  the  British  were  concerned,  the 
infantry  merely  looking  on.  The 
pursuit  was  kept  up  for  three  miles 
by  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery, 
with  great  slaughter.  Some  of  the 
wounded  Persians  fired  on  our 
troops  after  their  lives  had  been 
spared,  which  so  exasperated  them 
that  no  quarter  was  given;  one 
batch  of  about  forty,  who  collected 
on  a  small  hillock  and  made  signs 
of  wishing  to  surrender,  were  cut 
down  to  a  man. 

The  action  was  over  by  eleven 
o'clock,  and  the  force  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  at  the  village  of 
Khooshab,  near  the  field  of  battle. 
At  nine  o'clock  another  weary  night 
march  was  commenced  across  the 
muddy  plain,  the  rain  descending  in 
torrents.  After  moving  slowly  for 
four  or  five  hours  the  guide  lost  his 
way,  and  the  troops  had  to  halt  two 
dreary  hours  wishing  for  day.  The 
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guide  was  by  some  suspected  of 
treachery ;  but  as  the  night  was  so 
dark  as  to  render  objects  undistin- 
guishable  at  ten  yards,  and  the  coun- 
try a  dead  uncultivated  level  which 
could  be  traversed  in  all  directions, 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  attri- 
bute to  him  any  worse  crime  than 
that  of  losing,  not  the  right  road, 
for  there  was  no  road  to  lose,  but  the 
right  direction.  At  daylight  the  march 
was  resumed,  until  a  small  village 
and  fort  called  Chaghedrik,  twelve 
miles  from  Bushire,  was  reached, 
where  a  halt  was  ordered  till  four 
o'clock,  when  the  force  again  moved 
forward  to  Bushire.  The  intrenched 
camp  with  tents  standing  had  been 
left  partly  in  charge  of  some  sailors 
from  the  ships,  who,  like  all  Jacks 
ashore,  were  rather  fond  of  creating 
a  sensation,  and  insisted  on  taking 
our  jaded  columns  for  the  Persians, 
not  absolutely  to  the  extent  of  firing 
on  them,  but  they  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  alarming  cries, 
copiously  interlarded  with  nautical 
terms.  Their  favourite  expression 
was  "Pass  up  the  cavalry/'  as  if 
cavalry  could  be  passed  up  like  a 
water-bucket  to  extinguish  a  fire. 
The  troops  arrived  all  safe  at  last 
through  the  mud  and  sailor  outposts 
to  camp.  The  British  loss  in  this 
action  was  nearly  a  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy 
at  least  seven  hundred  left  dead  on 
the  field  :  an  immense  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  were  also 
abandoned.  Our  readers  may  re- 
member the  amusing  instance  given 
by  Hajee  Baba  of  lying  on  a  great 
scale,  when  the  Persian  commander 
concocts  his  despatch  after  an  engage- 
ment in  which  three  Russians  are 
killed.  As  a  proof  that  the  lively 
author  of  that  amusing  work  has  not 
overdrawn  his  picture,  the  following 
extract  from  the  Teheran  Gazette, 
an  official  publication  of  the  Persian 
Government,  is  given.  The  trans- 
lation is  by  Captain  Taylor,  Politi- 
cal Secretary  to  Sir  James  Outram. 
"According  to  an  express  sent 
by  Shooja-ool-Moolk,  it  appears  that 
the  English  army,  consisting  of  five 
regiments  and  ten  guns,  marched  on 
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the  3d  February  1857  to  Clmr-Kota, 
four  fursacks  from  Bushire,  to  work 
some  injury  to  the  army  under 
Shooja-ool-Moolk,  before  it  could 
join  the  other  Moslem  troops.  The 
Shooja-ool-Moolk,  with  three  thou- 
sand infantry,  three  hundred  ca- 
valry, and  twelve  guns,  on  the  4th 
contemplated  a  night  attack  on 
the  enemy. 

"  When  he  had  proceeded  four 
miles  from  Barns-jam  the  rain  began 
to  fall  heavily.  The  English  advan- 
ced about  four  miles  from  Char-Kota, 
where  they  entered  holes  and  went 
behind  irregularities  of  the  ground. 

"  The  Moslem  troops  having  no 
shelter  frt>m  the  rain,  and  finding 
their  own  encampment  nearer  than 
that  of  the  enemy,  went  back,  pro- 
posing to  return  to  the  battle. 

"  As  the  English  army  were  under 
cover,  they  reached  Borasjoon  next 
morning. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  7th  the  Shoo- 
ja-ool-Moolk, at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  picked  infantry  and  eight 
guns,  attacked  the  English,  whose 
advanced  guards,  becoming  aware 
of  their  movements,  fired  a  signal 
gun.  The  British,  unable  to  remove 
the  enormous  quantity  of  their  am- 
munition (owing  to  the  rain),  blew 
it  up,  and  returned  towards  Bushire. 

"  The  victorious  Persian  army 
pursued  the  English  to  within  two 
and  a  half  fursucks  (fourteen  miles) 
of  Bushire,  where  reinforcements, 
consisting  of  two  regiments,  four 
hundred  cavalry,  and  ten  guns, 
came  out  to  their  relief;  on  which 
they  turned  back  again  and  wanted 
to  fight.  Though  the  strength  of 
the  victorious  army  did  not  exceed 
three  thousand  infantry  and  eight 
guns,  still  they  heeded  not  the  over- 
powering numbers  of  the  enemy, 
but  eagerly  rushed  forward  to  the 
slaughter.  They  fought  heroically 
for  four  hours,  beginning  at  day- 
light; and  twice  breaking  through 
the  English  square,  entered  their 
lines,  and  strove  vigorously.  It  is 
also  reported  that  General  Stalker, 
who  first  arrived  at  Bushire,  was 
killed  in  that  action,  but  it  requires 
confirmation. 
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"  Among  the  Persian  officers  Ma- 
homed Koolee  Khan  Surteep  was 
wounded  with  a  grape  shot ;  and 
Alee  Khan  Surteep  of  the  Karagoo- 
zaloo  regiment  received  a  sword 
wound  when  he  penetrated  into  the 
English  ranks;  but  I  thank  God 
neither  of  them  have  come  to  harm. 
"  Owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  rain, 
each  party  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
further  warfare,  and  returned  to  its 
own  camp,  leaving  on  both  sides 
several  guns  sticking  in  the  mud. 
An  accurate  account  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  could  not  be  obtained, 
owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  ;  but  the  killed  on  the  side 
of  the  English  must  have  been  from 
seven  or  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand, and,  on  the  side  of  the  Per- 
sians, from  three  to  five  hundred. 
The  Sukeseetchee-bashee,  who  has 
proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle,  will 
shortly  write  a  true  account  of  the 
affair,  and  (D.V.)  it  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  next  number  of  the 
Gazette." 

The  month  of  February  was  one 
of  no  importance  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  pass- 
ed in  comparative  idleness  by  all 
but  the  transport  service  and  quar- 
termaster -  general's  department. 
General  Outram  had  determined  on 
the  capture  of  Mohummerah  as  his 
next  operation,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  March  that  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  completed, 
Mohummerah  is  about  thirty  hours* 
sail  from  Bushire,  and  the  force  told 
off  for  its  capture  consisted  of  about 
3500  men,  2000  being  left  as  a  gar- 
rison for  Bushire.  It  was  Sir  James 
Outram' s  intention  to  have  placed 
General  Stalker  in  command  of  the 
garrison  of  Bushire,  but  that  officer, 
in  a  moment  of  mental  derangement, 
put  an  end  to  himself.  No  cause 
but  the  above  could  be  assigned  for 
this  act  on  the  part  of  one  who  had 
just  acquired  such  distinction  by  the 
success  with  which  he  conducted 
the  expedition  to  Persia,  and  whose 
kind  heart  and  gentlemanly  man- 
ners won  the  regard  of  all. 

One  week  after  wards,, Commodore 
Ethersey,  commanding  the  naval 
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forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  followed 
this  fearful  example.  He  was  an 
excellent  officer;  and  his  melancholy 
end,  following  so  soon  after  General 
Stalker's,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
expedition. 

The  garrison  of  Bushire  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General 
Jacob  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  who 
arrived  in  Persia  soon  after  the  ex- 
pedition to  Borasjoon.  This  officer 
had  already  developed  talents  of 
the  very  highest  order,  both  as  a 
soldier  and  administrator,  and  might 
have  risen  to  great  distinction  had 
he  not  been  cut  off  prematurely  soon 
after  his  return  to  India,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Another  officer  joined  the  Persian 
field  force  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary. He  was  then  unknown  to  fame, 
and  not  destined  to  see  the  beginning 
of  another  year.  But  a  few  months 
sufficed  for  Major  -  General  Have- 
lock  to  achieve  a  name,  which  will 
last  while  the  English  language  is 
read  or  spoken. 

Mohummerahlies  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  Karun,  close  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shat-ul- Arab,  here  from 
600  to  800  yards  wide.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  There 
were  no  defences  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  ;  but  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  both  above  and  below  the 
junction  of  the  Karun,  some  ex- 
cellent earthworks  had  been  thrown 
up,  and  were  lined  with  artillery  and 
musketry.  To  take  Mohummerah  it 
was  necessary  to  sail  up  the  Shat-ul- 
Arab  past  the  embouchure  of  the 
Karun,  and  land  the  troops  on  the 
left  bank,  so  that  a  very  heavy  fire 
would  be  encountered  from  these  de- 
fences. The  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
Shat-ul- Arab,  for  sixty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  belongs  to  Persia,  the  right 
bank  to  Turkey,  which  further  up 
possesses  both  sides.  The  delicate 
question  arose  whether  it  was  not 
breaking  the  laws  of  neutrality  to 
sail  up  such  a  river  in  hostile  guise. 
We  had  no  intention,  certainly,  of 
firing  upon  the  Turkish  side;  but  we 
intended  to  pound  the  Persian  shores 
with  all  our  might;  and  the  Persians 
evidently  could  not  be  expected  to 
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offer  their  cheek  to  the  smiter  :  but 
if  they  returned  our  fire,  every  can- 
non-ball that  passed  over  our  heads 
wrould  land  on  the  Turkish  side  of 
the  river  ;  and  it  was  reported  that 
several  Turks  were  actually  killed 
in  this  manner,  for  they  naturally 
crowded  the  banks  to  witness  a 
spectacle  such  as  they  had  never 
seen  in  their  lives  before,  and  we 
hope  will  never  see  again.  Either 
with  or  without  permission  from 
the  Turks,  the  English  frigates 
steamed  up  the  Shat-ul-Arab,  and 
the  well-laden  transports  followed. 

Had  the  Persian  gunners  worked 
their  guns  properly,  the  vessels 
ought  never  to  have  passed  the 
embouchure  of  the  Karun. 

No  doubt  the  advantage,  as  re- 
gards weight  of  metal,  was  on  our 
side  ;  but  the  batteries  which  shel- 
tered the  Persian  guns  and  gunners 
were  admirably  constructed  of  a 
clayey  earth,  and  able  to  stand  a 
far  heavier  battering  than  the  wood- 
en walls  of  our  frigates.  Neverthe- 
less the  latter,  with  little  injury  to 
themselves,  but  not  altogether  un- 
scathed, had  very  sensibly  reduced 
the  enemy's  fire  after  three  hours' 
cannonade ;  and  the  transports  with 
the  troops  on  board  were  ordered 
to  pass  up  the  river  to  the  spot  se- 
lected for  disembarkation  above  the 
batteries. 

This  they  did  without  any  acci- 
dent; and  the  water  being  very  deep 
close  to  the  bank,  they  soon  had 
discharged  their  living  cargoes.  The 
Persians  offered  no  opposition,  be- 
yond a  few  musket-shots,  to  the 
landing. 

The  ground  was  a  good  deal  in- 
tersected near  the  river  by  small 
irrigation  canals  for  supplying  the 
date  groves,  so  the  troops  got  clear 
of  these  and  halted,  while  the  gene- 
ral reconnoitred.  The  enemy  had 
a  large  force,  some  five  or  six  thou- 
sand men,  but  they  had  lost  heart 
at  finding  their  batteries  were  un- 
able to  cope  with  our  ships.  The 
tremendous  size  of  our  68-pounder 
shot  astonished  and  terrified  them 
not  a  little  ;  and  more  than  one 
specimen  of  these  iron  messengers 
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were  brought  to  the  Shazadah  com- 
manding, that  he  might  see  what 
sort  of  work  was  going  on  in  the 
batteries.  They  seem  to  have  given 
him  a  disrelish  for  the  combat  alto- 
gether ;  and  before  Sir  James  had 
made  his  preparations  for  attack, 
the  Persian  army,  which  he  at  first 
descried  drawn  up  as  if  for  battle, 
had  retreated  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Karun,  leaving  all  their  camp- 
equipage  and  stores  as  booty  to  the 
conquerors.  The  loss  on  our  side 
in  this  action  was  ten  men  killed, 
and  Lieutenant  Harris  and  thirty 
men  wounded,  all  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Navy.  The  enemy  had  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  killed — most 
of  the  wounded  escaped.  "  The  few 
found  by  us/'  says  Captain  Hunt, 
"  were  taken  care  of,  though  so  per- 
fectly misunderstood  was  this  kind- 
ness at  first,  that,  imagining  they 
were  only  reserved  for  greater  tor- 
ture, they  for  some  time  resisted  all 
kind  of  treatment,  even  water,  from 
the  hands  of  their  conquerors.'7 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  the 
modern  Persians  have  not  altered 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  which  is 
represented  in  the  old  sculptures 
from  Nineveh  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum— where  successful  generals  are 
seen  amusing  themselves,  after  a 
victory,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  and 
limbs  of  their  captives. 

A  strong  moral  effect  was  produced 
by  the  capture  of  a  place  like  Mo- 
hummerah,  which  the  Persians  ima- 
gined they  had  rendered  impreg- 
nable, by  the  massive  batteries  they 
had  erected,  the  number  of  guns 
they  had  placed  in  them,  and  the 
strength  of  the  garrison.  But  this 
was  the  only  blow  which  we  could 
have  struck  after  the  capture  of 
Bushire  without  invading  the  coun- 
try, where  the  wide  plains  and 
precipitous  mountains  would  have 
proved  more  formidable  obstacles 
than  the  opposition  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  true  that  these  obstacles 
are  by  no  means  insurmountable, 
or  an  invasion  of  Persia  from  Bush- 
ire,  right  up  to  Teheran,  an  impos- 
sibility, if  necessity  demanded  it ; 
but  an  expedition  of  the  kind  would 
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require  to  be  conducted  with  great 
judgment,  and  cause  a  heavy  drain 
on  our  resources.  Fortunately  for 
both  countries,  our  English  states- 
men and  the  Persian  plenipotentiary 
who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  to 
treat  for  peace,  had  discovered,  even 
before  the  capture  of  Mohummerah, 
how  unwise  it  was  to  continue  the 
struggle ;  but  the  news  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  having  been 
signed  did  not  reach  Sir  James 
Outram  in  time  to  prevent  blood 
being  spilt  in  vain  at  Mohummerah 
— just  as,  in  1814,  the  news  of  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  reached  the 
English  and  French  armies  too  late 
to  prevent  the  battle  of  Toulouse. 

After  the  action  at  Mohummerah, 
the  English  army  could  not  follow 
the  Persians,  for  they  had  no  means 
of  providing  the  necessary  land-car- 
riage. But  as  the  retiring  army  was 
certain  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Karun,  both  for  the  sake  of  water 
and  because  they  were  known  to 
have  supplies  at  Ahwaz,  a  hundred 
miles  higher  up,  the  General  ordered 
three  flat-bottomed  river  steamers, 
under  the  command  of  Captain 
llenriie,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  to  ascend 
the  Karun,  and  annoy  the  enemy  if 
he  could  find  opportunity.  Three 
hundred  of  the  64th  and  78th  regi- 
ments, under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Hunt,  embarkedinthe  steamers, 
and  left  Mohummerah  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  29.  The  river  Karun, 
flowing  from  the  high  range  of  the 
Backliari  Mountains,  is  subject  to 
periodical  inundations  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows.  For  the  last  hundred 
miles  of  its  course  it  flows  through 
a  rich  level  soil,  like  that  of  Egypt, 
and  irrigation  alone  is  required  to 
make  its  banks  rival  those  of  the 
Nile  in  fertility.  Yet  the  follow- 
ing is  Captain  Hunt's  account  of 
it  a  short  way  above  Mohummerah  : 
"  The  Karun  is  here  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  powerful 
current,  its  banks  fringed  on  both 
sides  with  dwarf  poplar  and  willow 
jungle,  which  extends  but  a  little 
distance  from  the  bank.  Beyond, 
nothing  is  seen  but  the  wide  desert, 
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here  and  there  patched  with  tufts  of 
coarse  grass.  Such  is  the  prospect  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  date- 
trees  even  ceasing  after  leaving  Mo- 
hummerah  three  or  four  miles,  and 
no  sign  of  cultivation  or  human 
abode  appears  to  give  animation  to 
the  dreary  wilderness,  seldom  trod- 
den by  the  foot  of  man.  Game, 
however,  of  many  kinds  abounds, 
and  immense  flocks  of  duck  and 
teal  are  always  on  the  river.  The 
lion,  too,  is  said  to  be  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  the  jungle  upon 
the  banks." 

Captain  Rennie  went  up  the  river 
to  Ahwaz,  where  there  is  a  barrier 
of  rocks,  the  only  impediment  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river  for  a  hundred 
miles.  Here  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient bridge,  which  is  said  to  have 
spanned  the  river  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  party  actually  saw  the 
Persian  army  there  ;  but  the  latter 
retired  at  their  approach,  and,  after 
destroying  some  magazines  of  pow- 
der and  provisions,  Captain  Rennie 
returned  to  Mohummerah  on  the  4th 
March.  The  same  day  Sir  James 
Outram  received  a  despatch,  in- 
forming him  that  peace  had  been 
concluded  at  Paris,  and  the  Persian 
war  was  at  an  end.  Sir  James  im- 
mediately commenced  operations 
for  evacuating  Mohummerah,  which 
was  finally  quitted  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  place  is  very  un- 
healthy during  summer,  and  we  had 
no  object  in  retaining  a  garrison 
there.  The  General  himself  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad  to 
confer  with  Mr  Murray,  the  British 
ambassador  to  Persia,  who  was  to 
return  to  that  court,  and  receive  an 
apology  for  some  insults  offered  to 
him  before  the  interruption  of  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  between  Great 
Britain  and  Persia.  A  very  curious 
incident  occurred  during  the  voy- 
age of  the  Planet,  a  small  river 
steamer  which  followed  the  one 
conveying  Sir  James.  There  were 
some  horses  on  board  belonging  to 
Major  Kemball,  the  consul-general 
at  Bagdad,  one  of  which  got  loose 
and  leaped  overboard  just  at  dawn. 
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The  steamer  was  then  about  half- 
way to  Bagdad,  and  getting  under 
weigh  after  anchoring  as  usual  for 
the  night.  The  horse  was  not 
missed  for  half  an  hour,  but  was 
then  descried  ashore  in  what  seemed 
very  unpleasant  proximity  to  a 
splendid  lion.  The  lion  circled 
round  and  round  him,  always  clos- 
ing in.  The  horse  remained  mo- 
tionless, beyond  turning  his  head 
sufficiently  to  watch  the  lion's  move- 
ments. Suddenly  the  latter  gave  a 
tremendous  bound,  but  the  horse 
was  too  quick  for  him,  and  escaped 
with  a  slight  scratch;  but  instead 
of  galloping  away,  he  only  went  a 
hundred  yards,  and  again  stood  still. 
The  lion  commenced  his  former 
tactics  with  a  similar  result,  only 
his  bound  was  less  vigorous  this 
time.  The  horse  did  not  even  yet 
take  completely  to  his  heels  :  he 
seemed  either  tied  by  some  strange 
fascination,  or  inclined  to  tantalise 
an  enemy,  from  whom  a  few  mi- 
nutes' canter  would  have  entirely 
freed  him.  Again  the  lion  com- 
menced his  circles;  but  ere  they 
were  narrowed  to  springing  distance 
a  party  had  landed  from  the  steamer, 
and  the  instant  the  horse  descried 
them  he  came  galloping  down  as 
fast  as  he  could,  while  the  lion 
stalked  breakfastless  away  towards 
the  jungle. 

The  voyage  from  Koma  (where 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  join,  and 
form  the  Shat-ul-Arab)  to  Bagdad 
is  about  thirty  miles.  Not  one  sin- 
gle house  is  passed  on  either  bank 
during  the  whole  of  this  journey. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  part 
of  the  world — the  Great  Desert  not 
excepted — where  so  great  a  distance 
could  be  traversed  without  seeing 
some  permanent  human  habitation  ; 
yet  this  is  not  a  desert,  condemned 
by  an  unproductive  soil,  an  absence 
of  water,  and  a  tropic  sun,  to  hope- 
less sterility.  It  is  a  desert  whose 
soil  is  rich  and  climate  genial — a 
desert  through  which  mighty  rivers 
roll  their  fertilising  treasures  to  the 
ocean.  Perhaps  when  the  West  has 
been  filled  up,  the  overflowings  of 
European  population  may  turn  to- 
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wards  the  East,  and  quarry  amid 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  for  materials 
to  build  new  cities  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  plains. 

Bagdad  is  the  capital  of  a  Turkish 
pachalic,  or  district  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  pasha.  The  country 
nominally  swayed  by  this  function- 
ary is  enormous,  comprising  a  great 
part  of  Arabia;  but  in  reality  he  can 
scarcely  make  himself  obeyed  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Bagdad,  and  fre- 
quently trusts  to  the  English  con- 
suls to  transmit  his  despatches  to 
Bussorah,  the  second  town  of  the 
district;  for  messengers  between 
the  British  officials  are  more  civilly 
treated  by  the  Arabs  than  those  of 
the  Turkish  Government.  Sir  James 
Outram  found  Bagdad  a  more  con- 
venient place  than  Bushire  at  which 
to  wind  up  his  diplomatic  functions, 
as  the  posts  from  England  are  a 
week  sooner  in  arriving.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  business, 
which,  as  it  only  referred  to  the 
return  of  the  embassy  to  Teheran, 
was  of  no  great  importance,  when 
he  received  one  morning  a  packet 
containing  intelligence  of  fearful 
import.  It  was  the  first  news  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  and  massacre  at 
Delhi.  Sir  James  at  once  perceived 
that  his  experience  and  services 
might  be  required  in  a  wider  field 
than  he  was  now  engaged  in,  made 
his  final  arrangements  regarding 
the  treaty  with  Persia  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  started  with  his  Staff 
for  Bushire  the  beginning  of  June. 
He  there  handed  over  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  Persia  to  General 
Jacob,  and  proceeded  to  win  fresh 
honours  and  rewards  in  India, 
which  we  trust  he  may  be  long 
spared  to  enjoy. 

General  Jacob  had  no  enemy  to 
contend  with  in  the  field.  His 
principal  attention  was  directed  to 
providing  effective  shelter  for  the 
troops  against  the  burning  sun, 
which  strikes  so  fiercely  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  four  months  of 
the  year.  By  the  energy  of  Colonels 
Hill  and  North,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Bombay  Engineers,  this  was  so 
well  accomplished  that  the  mor- 
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tality  among  the  troops  was  no 
greater  than  if  they  had  been  in  a 
temperate  climate.  The  occupation 
of  Bushire  lasted  till  October,  when 
it  was  made  over  to  the  Persians. 
A  single  native  infantry  regiment 
remained  at  the  small  island  of 
Karrack  till  the  beginning  of  1858. 
So  ended  the  Persian  war  of 
1856-57.  Like  the  little  child  in 
Southey's  "  famous  victory,"  our 
readers  may  ask,  "  And  what  good 
came  of  it  at  last1?"  And  we  can- 
not tell,  any  more  than  the  old 
man  could,  except  that  it  certainly 
was  not  a  "  famous"  victory.  It 
is  not  much  to  boast  of,  that,  by  an 
expenditure  of  two  or  three  mil- 
lions sterling,  we  equipped  a  force 
sufficient  to  harass  the  shores  of  a 
barbarous  empire,  which  had  not  a 
single  war-galley.  We  made  the 
Persians  give  up  Herat ;  but  what 
benefit  either  her  Majesty's  Indian 
or  English  empire  received  we  can- 
not comprehend.  What  little  inte- 
rest we  have  in  Persia  should  be 
friendly,  and  make  it  an  object  to 
strengthen  her ;  but  by  depriving 
her  of  Herat,  we  of  course  weaken- 
ed her,  and  alienated  her  affections. 
Formerly  English  officers  used  to 
drill  the  Persian  battalions;  but 
lately  a  whole  staff  of  Frenchmen 
have  been  summoned  to  Teheran. 
By  making  Herat  independent  we 
have  added  one  more  to  the  turbu- 
lent principalities  of  Central  Asia, 
and  therefore  made  one  more  chance 
of  a  disturbance.  This  would  matter 
little  to  the  English  public  or  In- 
dian ryot  (who,  as  he  has  to  pay 
the  war  charges,  is  a  principal  party 
interested),  were  it  not  for  the  un- 
fortunate inclination  our  statesmen 
evince  to  meddle  in  these  matters, 
which  concern  them  not. 

The  British  Embassy  returned  to 
Teheran  in  July,  and  a  mission 
under  Lieut. -Colonel  Taylor  was 
despatched  to  Herat  to  see  the  for- 
mer dynasty  re-established,  and  the 
Persian  occupation  properly  termi- 
nated.' This  object  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  we  trust 
these  are  the  last  Englishmen  who 
will  visit  that  inland  princedom  in 
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an  official  capacity,  until  a  Teheran  the  64th  and  78th  regiments,  with 

and    Herat   railway,   with   branch  the  gallant   Havelock,   to  Bengal, 

lines   to  Bokhara  and  Samarcand,  and  saved  Lucknow  from  the  fate 

shall  give  Central  Asia  some  closer  of  Cawnpore.     The  war  with  China 

ties  with  the  civilised  world  than  had  summoned  a  large  force  from 

it  at  present  possesses,  or  perhaps  Great  Britain,  who  were  diverted 

cares  to  enjoy.  from  their  course  at  Singapore,  and 

There  were  two  circumstances  so  placed  under  the   Indian  govern- 

disposed  of  by  Providence  at  this  ment  by  orders  of  Lord  Elgin.  Our 

time  as  materially  to  sustain  our  statesmen  have  taken  measures  to 

empire  in  the  East :    one  was  the  prevent    another    Indian    mutiny, 

conclusion  of  the  war  with  Persia ;  We  trust  that  public  opinion  will 

the   other,  the   commencement   of  prevent   our  statesmen  from  com- 

the  war  with  China.    The  first  sent  mencing  another  Persian  war. 


THE     MEMORY     OF     MONBODDO. 

AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG. 

AIR — The  Looking-Glass. 

1. 

'  Tis  strange  how  men  and  things  revive 

Though  laid  beneath  the  sod,  0  ! 
I  sometimes  think  I  see  alive 

Our  good  old  friend  Monboddo ! 
His  views,  when  forth  at  first  they  came, 

Appeared  a  little  odd,  O  ! 
But  now  we've  notions  much  the  same ; 

We're  back  to  old  Monboddo. 

2. 

The  rise  of  Man  he  loved  to  trace 

Up  to  the  very  pod,  O ! 
And  in  Baboons  our  parent  race 

Was  found  by  old  Monboddo. 
Their  A  B  C  he  made  them  speak ; 

Then  learn  their  Qui,  quce,  quod,  0  ! 
Till  Hebrew,  Latin,  Welsh,  and  Greek 

They  knew  as  well's  Monboddo. 


3. 

The  thought  that  Men  had  once  had  tails 

Caused  many  a  grin  full  broad,  O  ! 
And  why  in  us  that  feature  fails, 

Was  asked  of  old  Monboddo. 
He  showed  that  sitting  on  the  rump, 

While  at  our  work  we  plod,  O ! 
Would  wear  th'  appendage  to  the  stump 

As  close  as  in  Monboddo. 
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4. 

Alas !  the  good  lord  little  knew, 

As  this  strange  ground  he  trod,  0  ! 
That  others  would  his  path  pursue, 

And  never  name  Monboddo  ! 
Such  folks  should  have  their  tails  restored, 

And  thereon  feel  the  rod,  O ! 
For  having  thus  the  fame  ignored 

That's  due  to  old  Monboddo. 

5. 

Though  Darwin  may  proclaim  the  law, 

And  spread  it  far  abroad,  O ! 
The  man  that  first  the  secret  saw, 

Was  honest  old  Monboddo. 
The  Architect  precedence  takes 

Of  him  that  bears  the  hod,  O ! 
So  up  and  at  them,  Land  of  Cakes  ! 

We'll  vindicate  Monboddo. 


6.     . 

The  Scotchman  who  would  grudge  his  praise, 

Must  be  a  senseless  clod,  O  ! 
A  MONUMENT  then  let  us  raise. 

To  honour  old  Monboddo. 
Let  Noel  Paton  make  the  plan, 

While  Rogers  *  gives  the  nod,  O ! 
A  Monkey  changing  to  a  Man ! 

In  memory  of  Monboddo. 


Note. — Johnson  thus  describes  Lord  Monboddo  to  Mrs  Thrale  :  "  He  is  a  Scotch 
judge,  who  has  lately  written  a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language,  in  which 
he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  says  that  in  some  countries  the  human  species 
have  tails  like  other  beasts." — BOSWELL'S  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  iv.  p.  73,  note. 


*  The  reverend  "getter-up"  of  the  Wallace  Monument,  &c.  &c. 
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A    DAY    AT    ANTWERP. 


RUBENS   AND   RUSKIN. 


IT  was  on  a  mellow  evening  to- 
wards the  close  of  last  September 
that  I  entered  Antwerp  for  the 
second  time,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years.  There  is  always  a  feeling  of 
sadness  attendant  upon  revisiting  a 
place  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
much  past  enjoyment,  and  I  was  in 
no  humour  for  jingling  into  the 
venerable  city  with  half-a-dozen 
other  passengers  in  a  railway  omni- 
bus. I  preferred  strolling  quietly 
over  the  old  draw-bridges  which 
span  the  ditches  of  those  memorable 
fortifications,  whose  green  banks 
were  reflected  with  marvellous  pre- 
cision in  their  sluggish  waters. 
There  was  some  fete  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  to  which  merry 
groups  of  gaily-dressed  women  and 
children  were  hastening.  The  old 
familiar  carillon  rung  gaily  out  from 
the  cathedral,  the  network  of  whose 
pinnacles  stood,  bathed  in  light, 
against  the  evening  sky.  I  turned 
to  the  right  out  of  the  Place  du 
Mier,  crossed  the  site  of  the  ruined 
Bourse,  and  soon  found  myself  on 
the  Place  Verte  (which  autumn  was 
already  beginning  to  strew  with 
"  lyart  leaves),"  immediately  oppo- 
site the  cathedral.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical,  yet  I  believe  it  is  true, 
that  one  charm  of  the  most  glorious 
monuments  of  Gothic  art  consists  in 
their  incompleteness.  That  truncat- 
ed tower,  patched  with  rude  brick- 
work amidst  its  rich  and  gorgeous 
ornament,  appeals  more  powerfully 
to  our  sympathies  than  its  finished 
and  perfect  neighbour.  It  tells 
of  aspirations  unfulfilled,  of  the 
schemes  of  ambition  crumbling  into 
dust,  of  the  struggle,  the  defeat,  and 
the  disappointment  which  are  inci- 
dent to  humanity.  But  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  moralise  ;  I  seek 
only  to  call  up  pleasant  memories 
of  the  past  in  my  own  mind,  and  to 
awaken  similar  recollections  in  those 
who  have  shared  like  pleasures  in 


bygone  years.  The  old  cities  of 
Belgium,  with  their  historic  associ- 
ations, their  gorgeous  architecture, 
and  their  rich  treasures  of  art,  are 
enchanted  ground.  The  wealth  of 
Bruges  has  departed.  Her  streets 
are  deserted,  and  her  quays  are  de- 
solate. But  the  gratitude  of  a  crip- 
pled soldier  has  endowed  her  with 
riches  that  pass  not  away  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  fickle  commerce,  and 
the  name  of  Memling  survives,  whilst 
those  of  her  merchant  princes  are 
forgotten.  Mechlin  and  Ghent  are 
rich  in  priceless  treasures  ;  but 
queen  over  all  is  Antwerp.  The 
carillon  has  again  rung  out.  The 
shadow  is  deepening  over  the  grave 
of  Quentin  Matsys,  and  there,  close 
beside  it,  stands  his  most  fitting 
monument- — that  iron  canopy  over 
the  well  by  the  grand  portail  of 
the  cathedral,  which  has  been  a 
crown  of  glory  to  him  for  four  cen- 
turies. How  simple  the  design  ! 
how  exquisite  the  workmanship  ! 
Four  slender  columns,  meeting  in  a 
Gothic  arch  of  beautiful  proportion, 
support  the  figure  of  a  pigmy  war- 
rior, who  hurls  down  his  gage  of 
defiance,  alike  against  the  tyranny 
of  Philip  and  the  cruelty  of  Alva — 
the  insensate  rage  of  the  iconoclasts 
who  profaned  the  fair  temple  of 
God,  which  he  seems  to  guard,  and 
the  fouler  bigotry  which  defaced 
His  image  in  the  fairer  temple 
which  He  had  himself  created. 
Round  the  pillars,  branches  of  holly, 
green  and  immortal  through  ages  of 
misery  and  bloodshed,  intertwine 
themselves  in  fantastic  wreaths, 
graceful  as  that  "  pleached  bower;' 
in  which  Beatrice  hid  to  listen  to  her 
cousin  Hero  ;  and  their  young  and 
vigorous  shoots  point  upwards,  ap- 
pealing to  Heaven  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  man.  Such  is  the  legend 
worked  by  the  prophetic  hand  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
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was  born  ;  and  there  it  stands  to 
this  hour,  clear  and  sharp  as  on  the 
day  when  he  Tiammered  out  the 
iron  on  his  anvil. 

In  this  country  Quentin  Matsys 
is  little  known,  except  by  his  pic- 
ture of  "  The  Misers,"  in  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Windsor,  and  the  legend, 
always  told  to  visitors,  that  he  was 
a  blacksmith,  who  was  inspired  by 
his  love  for  a  painter's  daughter  to 
become  an  artist.  To  call  Matsys  a 
"  blacksmith "  is  just  as  inappro- 
priate as  it  would  be  to  call  Flax- 
man  a  stonemason.  He  was  a  poet 
who  gave  the  exquisite  creations  of 
his  fancy  to  the  world  in  iron,  as 
Peter  Vischer  did  in  bronze,^  and 
Cellini  in  silver.  That  love  made 
him  a  painter,  is  a  legend  we  would 
not  willingly  lose,  and  its  truth  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  "  Connubialis  amor  de  mul- 
cibre  fecit  Apellem  ;  "  but  that  he 
was  an  artist  of  a  high  order  long 
before  he  ever  handled  a  brush,  is 
proved  by  this  most  beautiful  work. 
After  Rubens,  his  name  is  greatest 
amongst  the  artists  of  Antwerp. 
But  Rubens  has  filled  Antwerp  so 
full  of  his  glory  that  <one  is  hardly 
conscious  of  any  presence  'but  Ms. 
It  is  here  only  that  he  .can  be  seen. 
To  judge  of  Rubens  by  his  pictures 
in  the  Louvre,  is  like  judging  Shake- 
speare by  Julius  Ccesar  and  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  without  hav- 
ing read  Hamlet  and  As  you  Like 
it.  I  confess  that  the  pictures  in 
the  cathedral,  "  The  Descent  from 
the  Cross  "  and  "  The  Elevation  of 
the  Cross,"  de  not  impress  me  so 
much  as  some  of  those  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Museum.  This 
may  very  probably  arise  from  a  de- 
fect in  my  own  capacity  for  appre- 
ciation. In  examining  the  works  of 
most  painters,  we  can  sit  down  and 
quietly  analyse  our  own  feelings  ; 
we  can  ask  ourselves  whence  arises 
the  pleasure  which  we  experience  ; 
we  can  select  beauties  for  admira- 
tion, and  defects  for  criticism ;  but 
before  a  great  work  of  Rubens  we 
are  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of 
his  genius ;  we  feel  our  own  nothing- 
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ness  in  the  presence  of  a  power 
mighty  as  the  ocean,  solemn  as  the 
mountain  -solitude,  terrible  as  the 
storm.  Bind  the  wave — bow  down 
the  mountain — note  in  musical  divi- 
sion the  voice  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
and  then  you  may  be  fit  to  criticise 
the  work  of  Rubens. 

A  school  of  art  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  arisen  amongst  us, 
whose  principles  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  Rubens.  Of 
this  school  Mr  Ruskin  is  the  apostle, 
and  Mr  Millais  and  Mr  Holnian 
Hunt  are  the  two  .most  eminent 
disciples.  Their  principle  is  simple 
and  intelligible  enough.  It  is  that 
the  duty  of  the  painter  is  to  repre- 
sent with  the  utmost  attainable  his- 
torical accuracy  the  event  which  he 
depicts ;  that  all  deviations  into 
the  realm  of  imagination  are  wrong, 
not  merely  artistically,  but  morally ; 
that  the  picture  should  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  photograph;  that  the  archetype 
of  the  painter  is  not  the  poet,  but 
the  short-hand  writer.  That  this  is 
no  exaggeration  will  at  once  be  ap- 
parent to  any  one  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  refer  to  Mr  Ruskin's 
observations  upon  the  cartoons  of 
Raffaelle,  to  Mr  Millais's  picture 
of  "The  Carpenter's  Shop,"  and  Mr 
Hunt's  of  "  Christ  Disputing  with 
the  Doctors  in  the  Temple."  At 
the  opposite  pole  may  be  placed 
"  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by 
Rubens,  in  the  first  room  as  you 
enter  the  Museum  at  Antwerp. 
When  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
"  took  iipon  Himself  to  deliver  man," 
He  entered  upon  His  earthly  career 
in  a  home  of  the  humblest  poverty, 
and  He  terminated  it  by  an  igno- 
minious death,  reserved  for  the  vilest 
and  most  odious  malefactors.  All 
divines  agree  that  these  events  were 
necessarily  part  of  the  great  scheme 
of  redemption.  They  have  naturally 
become  familiar  subjects  for  the 
painter.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
the  information  vouchsafed  to  us  is 
confined  to  a  few  verses  in  two  of 
the  Qospels.*  We  know  that  a 
humble  handicraftsman,  journeying 


*  Matt.  ii.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  4-7. 
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with  his  wife,  sought  shelter  in  her 
utmost  need  in  a  crowded  inn — that 
it  was  denied — that  they  took  refuge 
in  a  stable — and  there,  without  hu- 
man aid,  with  no  other  accommoda- 
tion than  that  provided  for  beasts 
of  burden  or  draught,  a  child  was 
born,  and  kid  by  its  exhausted 
mother  in  the  manger  of  the  cattle. 
Here  our  information  ends.  It 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  find 
any  Pre-Raffaelite  daring  enough  to 
act  up  to>  his  own  principles  in  the 
representation  of  this  scene,  with  all 
its  accessories.  If  he  did,  he  would 
produce  a  picture  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  hung  up  in  the  board-room 
of  a  lying-in  hospital  to  move  the 
feelings  of  the  charitable,  but  which 
few  would  recognise  as  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord,  and  those  who  did,  if 
a  particle  of  religious  feeling  re- 
mained in  their  minds,  would  turn 
away  from  it  with  loathing  and  dis- 
gust. 

Now,  how  has  Rubens  dealt  with 
this  subject  ? — To  regard  his  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi "  as  the  representa- 
tion of  anything  that  ever  did,  or 
ever  could  take  place,  would  be 
simply  absurd.  Assuming  that  the 
wise  men's  offering,  recorded  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  was  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  contained  in  the  72d 
Psalm,  a  question  which  must  be 
left  to  scholars  and  theologians, 
Rubens  has  set  at  defiance  the  chro- 
nology of  Scripture.  The  "kings 
of  Tarshish  and  of  the  Isles,  of 
Sheba  and  Seba,"  did  not  com- 
mence their  journey  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Star  in  the  east, 
which  announced  that  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  bad  taken  place.*  They 
journeyed  to  Judea ;  they  sought 
and  obtained  an  interview  with 
Herod  :  time  must  have  been  con- 
sumed in  making  inquiries.  All 
these  facts  are  distinctly  recorded 
in  holy  writ.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  a  considerable  period  must 
have  elapsed  before  they  could  find 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  and  His  virgin  mother.  The 
language  of  St  Matthew  negatives 
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the  supposition  that  this  interview 
took  place  in  the  stable.  "  When 
they  were  come  into  the  house,  they 
saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  fell  down,  and  wor- 
shipped him  :  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  pre- 
sented unto  him  gifts  ;  gold,  and 
frankincense,  and  myrrh."  t  Yet 
Rubens  places  the  scene  in  the 
stable,  and  introduces  the  head  of 
an  ox  into  the  corner  of  the  picture. 
He  is  right  in  doing  so,  though  in 
violation  of  historic  accuracy.  The 
humility,  the  peacefulness  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  lowly  origin  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  had  selected  for 
Himself,  all  the  circumstances  that 
appeal  to  the  gentlest  feelings  of  hu- 
manity are  thus  called  up  by  the  geni- 
us of  the  painter;  whilst  the  gorgeous 
apparel  of  the  aged  monarch,  who 
offers-  gold  and  frankincense — the 
stately  presence  and  lingering  doubts 
which  still  lurk  in  the  countenance 
of  the  dusky  Abyssinian  prince,  the 
deep  devotion  of  the  younger  king, 
who  waves  a  censer  as  he  prostrates 
himself  before  the  Child,  which  lies 
in  the  lap  of  its  mother,  all  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  at- 
tend upon  them-, — shadow  forth  the 
march  of  the  religion  of  the  lowly 
Jesus  over  thrones  and  palaces,  over 
powers  and  principalities,  till  from 
the  corruption  of  Rome  and  the 
cruelties  of  Spain  a  second  birth 
almost  as  lowly  took  place,  and 
kings  might  again  bow  their  heads 
before  the  humble  Christianity  of 
the  crowded  city  and  the  lonely 
glen.  This  i&  the  story,  as  told  by 
Rubens  the  poet.  Gazing  upon  his 
canvass,  we  lose  our  consciousness 
of  the  marvellous  skill  of  the 
painter  in  our  admiration  of  the 
still  higher  genius  which  claims 
kindred  with  that  which  glows 
upon  the  page  of  Milton  and  of 
Dante. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
good  old  Scotch  word  "Makkar"  has 
become  obsolete.  "  Poet  "  has  lost 
the  signification  which  properly  be- 
longs to  it.  It  is  no  longer  the 
maker,  the  creator,  unless  the  crea- 
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tion  is  in  verse.  A  poet  may  be 
anything  from  Dryden  to  Edgar 
Poe.  A  painter  may  paint  anything 
from  the  "  Transfiguration  "  to  the 
"  Scape  -  Goat."  We  want  some 
word  which  shall  designate  the 
quality  of  mind  which  creates  a 
world  of  its  own,  be  these  creations 
in  words  or  in  colours,  in  marble 
or  in  metal,  the  link  which  unites 
Burns  with  Rembrandt,  Dante  with 
Michael  Angelo,  Cellini  with 
Quentin  Matsys,  and  all  with  each 
throughout  the  great  brotherhood 
of  genius.  Of  this  power  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  over-estimate 
the  share  which  Kubens  possessed. 
Turn  from  the  picture  we  have  just 
been  contemplating,  and  look  at  the 
one  which .  hangs  immediately  op- 
posite —  the  last  act  of  the  same 
sacred  drama,  a  picture  too  awful 
to  criticise,  almost  too  terrible  to 
gaze  upon.  Yet  there,  in  the  midst 
of  that  scene  of  horror,  Kubens,  with 
true  poetic  feeling,  has  introduced 
the  loveliest  of  female  heads — the 
Magdalen  kissing  the  feet  of  Christ, 
— rlove  and  beauty  mingling  with 
agony  and  death — Cordelia  weep- 
ing over  Lear. 

There  is,  however,  in  one  respect 
a  marked  distinction  between  the 
nature  of  the  genius  of  Rubens  and 
that  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
we  have  been  comparing  him.  He 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  given  no  indi- 
cation of  the  possession  of,  or  indeed 
of  any  relish  for,  wit  or  humour. 
His  world  was  a  world  of  grandeur, 
awe,  terror,  beauty,  and  love.  His 
was  a  grave  and  stately  nature, 
more  akin  to  Milton  than  to  Shake- 
speare or  Dante.  Look  at  his  "  St 
Teresa  interceding  for  $ou-ls  in  Pnr- 
gatory,"  and  after  gazing  on  the 
terrors  of  the  souls  **  condemned  to 
frost  or  fires,"  observe  the  cool 
green  landscape,  the  hill  and  valley, 
and  silver  waters  reminding  one  of 
the  loveliest  reaches  of  the  Thames, 
where  Collins  sung  his  requiem  to 
the  soul  of  Thomson,  and  then  say 
if  the  mind  of  Kubens  was  not 
akin  to  that  which  produced  Comus 
and  II  Penseroso,  as  well  as  Para- 
dise Lost. 
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There  is  stateliness  and  grandeur 
in  every  step  of  the  genius  of  Ru- 
bens ;  his  landscapes  are  rich  with 
wood  and  water,  and  palaces  glow- 
ing in  golden  sunshine  ;  his  horses 
might  have  been  yoked  to  the  chariot 
of  Apollo  ;  his  lions  and  his  eagles 
are  the  very  forms  that  Jove  him- 
self might  have  assumed ;  his  chil- 
dren are  young  demi-gods  ;  his  wo- 
men are  as  nearly  divine  as  they 
can  be  without  ceasing  to  be  hu- 
man, though  gentlemen  of  delicate 
constitution  and  Pre  -  Raffaelitic 
taste  for  scragginess  may  call  them 
coarse. 

Mr  Ruskin  has  devoted  a  chapter 
of  his  last  volume  to  give  to  the 
world  his  mature  views  upon  Ru- 
bens, and  one  or  two  other  men 
whom  most  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  painters  of 
some  note.  He  begins  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Reformation,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  world.  The  Reformation,  he 
tells  us,  was  a  failure.  Protestant- 
ism is  but  "a  half -built  religion, 
daubed  with  untempered  mortar." 
"  Palsied  Catholicism"  is  but  a 
"  falling  ruin  of  outworn  religion, 
lizard -crannied  and  ivy -grown." 
The  "  mind  of  modern  Europe  is 
faithless  and  materialised/'  Reli- 
gion in  England  is  "  polite  formal- 
ism ;"  in  Germany,  "  rationalism;" 
in  France,  "careless  blasphemy;" 
in  Italy,  **  helpless  sensuality." 
What  this  universal  damnation  of 
everybody  and  everything  has  to 
do  with  Rubens,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say ;  but  Mr  Ruskin  informs  us 
that  "  the  whole  body  of  painters 
[Rubens,  of  course,  amongst  them] 
fell  into  a  rationalistic  chasm"  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  They  had" 
*'  no  belief  in  spiritual  existence,  no 
interest  or  affections  beyond  the 
grave."  This  is  puzzling  enough; 
but  to  make  it  still  more  obscure, 
Mr  Ruskin  appends  a  note  upon 
belief  and  knowledge,  in  which  he 
upsets  all  preconceived  notions  as 
to  both.  Most  people  entertain  some 
respect  for  old  proverbs,  and  the 
exceptional  "wisdom  of  the  child 
that  knows  its  own  father"  has  cer^ 
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tainly  become  proverbial.  Mr  Rus- 
kin  denies  the  truth  of  this  vener- 
able saying  altogether,  nay  more, 
he  expresses  his  surprise  that  it 
should  ever  have  obtained  credence; 
he  says — "  It  never  seems  to  strike 
any  of  our  religious  teachers,  that  if 
a  child  has  a  father  living,  it  either 
~knoivs  it  has  a  father,  or  it  does  not : 
it  does  not  'believe'  it  has  a  father. 
We  should  be  surprised  to  see  an 
intelligent  child  standing  at  its 
garden-gate,  crying  out  to  passers- 
by,  *  I  believe  in  my  father  be- 
cause he  built  this  house,'  as  logi- 
cal people  proclaim  that  they  believe 
in  God  because  He  must  have  made 
the  world."  *  Now,  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr  Kuskin,  that  we  should  be 
both  surprised  and  sorry  to  see  any 
intelligent  child  annoying  the  pass- 
ers-by in  the  way  suggested,  and  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  taught  better 
manners  by  its  supposed  father. 
But  if  the  child  cried  out  to  the 
passers-by,  "  Here  is  a  house  which 
must  have  been  built  by  somebody, 
and  therefore  I  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  bricklayer,"  he  might 
be  a  disagreeable  little  prig,  but  he 
would  be  a  not  inapt  disciple  of 
Paley.  Mr  Ruskin  appears  not  to 
see  that  the  building  of  the  house 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pater- 
nity of  the  child,  whilst  an  intelli- 
gent First  Cause  may  be  as  logically 
inferred  from  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  as  the  existence  of  a  brick- 
layer from  the  building  of  the  house. 
This  is  certainly  rather  strange  rea- 
soning in  a  graduate  of  Oxford. 
If  a  child  were  to  assert  very 
positively  "Mr  Ruskin  is  my  papa, 
I  know  that  Mr  Ruskin  is  my 
papa,"  we  might  take  him  on  our 
knee  and  say,  "  My  dear,  how  do 
you  know  that  Mr  Ruskin  is  your 
papa  ?"  And  if  the  little  urchin  re- 
plied, "  I  know  Mr  Ruskin  is  my 
papa,  because  he  is  very  kind  to  me, 
and  gives  me  food  and  clothes  and 
great  big  books,  full  of  very  pretty 
pictures,  which  I  like  very  much, 
and  I  try  to  read  them  because  he 
tells  me  I  ought,  but  I  can't  under- 
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stand  them,  and  don't  believe  I 
ever  shall,"  we  might  pat  his 
head  and  say,  "  My  dear  little  boyf 
what  you  say  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  believing  that  Mr  Ruskin  is  your 
papa,  but  you  cannot  know  that  he 
is ;  and  when  you  are  a  little  older 
we  will  read  what  Mr  Ruskin  says 
about  'knowledge/  and  about 
belief/  and  about  'irforsi,'  and 
'  vetOopou,'  and  '  irltrrefa,'  and  about 
'fides'  and  'fio/  and  '  confido'  and 
'  credo, ;  and  we  will  try  and  un- 
derstand it;  and  if  we  succeed,  we 
shall  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  Mr  Ruskin  did  himself,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  find  that  his  'fides/ 
after  all,  is  '  fides  fidis/  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  'fio'  or 
'  confido/  but  is  '  closely  con- 
nected' with  a  'fiddlestick/  and 
now,  my  dear,  go  and  play  with 
'  Fido.' " 

Mr  Ruskin  has  put  some  of  his 
choicest  morsels  into  his  notes. 
There  is  one  "  very  precious "  at 
page  325.  He  tells  us,  as  a  final  con- 
clusion from  all  that  he  has  written 
before,  that  "  colours  generally,  but 
chiefly  the  scarlet,  used  with  the 
hyssop  in  the  Levitical  law,  is  the 
great  sanctifying  element  of  visible 
beauty,  inseparably  connected  with 
purity  and  life."  Now,  if  this 
means  that  Baron  Rothschild,  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  riding  after  his  stag- 
hounds,  is  a  more  beautiful  object, 
and  engaged  in  a  pursuit  more 
conducive  to  purity  and  life  than 
the  same  Baron  Rothschild  in  a 
black  coat,  negotiating  a  loan,  or 
canvassing  the  "down-shore  free- 
men" of  the  city  of  London,  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr  Ruskin.  But 
is  an  Oxford  hood  more  sanc- 
tified than  a  Cambridge  one1?  Is 
a  colonel  of  the  Life  Guards  holier 
than  a  colonel  of  the  Blues  1  Is  a 
man  with  red  hair  better  than  a 
man  with  black  1  Are  red  noses 
"  sanctifying  elements  of  visible 
beauty,  inseparably  connected  with 
purity  and  life?"  and,  above  all, 
is  the  Scarlet  Lady  a  type  of  purity  2 
The  attempt  to  connect  moral  excel- 
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lence  with  external  colour  is  like 
determining  how  far  it  is  from 
London  Bridge  to  Ladyday,  or  re- 
solving the  relationship  between 
a  bulldog  and  a  window-shutter. 
But  Mr  Kuskin  dives  into  still 
deeper  mysteries  :  he  tells  us  that 
colour  is  less  important  than  form, 
because  on  form  depends  existence 
— on  colour  only  purity.  "  Under 
the  Levitical  law  neither  scarlet 
nor  hyssop  could  purify  the  de- 
formed :  so,  under  the  natural  law, 
there  must  be  rightly-shaped  mem- 
bers first,  then  sanctifying  colour 
and  fire  within."  Now,  what  does 
this  mean  ?  Is  it  a  mystical  allusion 
to  the  uniform  of  the  red  Zouaves, 
or  the  full-dress  pantaloons  of  the 
llth  Hussars'?  Mr  Ruskin  then 
branches  off  into  a  discussion  on 
Love  (!),  of  which  he  says  colour 
is  the  type,  in  "  all  its  modes  of 
operation/'  whether  " true,"  "faith- 
ful," "well  fixed/'  "sexual/5  "shal- 
low,'" "faithless,"  "misdirected," 
"corrupting,"  "  degrading,"  "base," 
"lofty,"  "rash,"  "coarse,"  "un- 
true," "  reverend,"  "  irreverend," 
"intense,"  "dark,"  "sensual,"  "sta- 
tuesque" or  "grave/'  into  which 
he  plunges  in  defiance  of  Mrs 
Grundy,  and  forgetfulness  of  the 
Consistory  Court.  Into  this  laby- 
rinth, however,  I  dare  not  follow 
him,  but  must  go  back  to  the 
love  of  Rubens,  which  was  a  love 
for  his  own  wife,  or  conjugal  love — 
oddly  enough,  the  only  kind  of  love 
not  specifically  named  in  Mr  Rus- 
kin's  catalogue.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  neglected,  for  he 
steps  out  of  his  way  to  express 
peculiar  contempt  for  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  passion  in  Rembrandt. 
"  Rembrandt,"  he  says,  "has  also 
painted  (it  is,  on  the  whole,  his 
greatest  picture,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen)  himself  and  his  wife  in  a 
state  of  ideal  happiness.  He  sits 
at  supper  with  his  wife  on  his  knees, 
flourishing  a  glass  of  champagne, 
with  a  roast  peacock  on  the  table ! "  * 
Now,  I  devoutly  trust  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  glorious  Dutchman 
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was  not  ideal,  but  real.  It  is  a 
noble  picture.  The  broad,  jolly, 
honest  face  of  the  miller's  son  turns 
round,  and  as  he  raises  his  glass 
full,  not  of  frothy  champagne, 
but  of  the  genuine  juice  of  the 
rich  vineyards  of  his  own  Rhine, 
one  might  fancy  him  to  carol  forth 
the  jocund  song  of  a  kindred  spirit : 

"  I've  a  wife  o'  my  ain, 
I'll  gae  shares  wi'  naebody ; " 

whilst  his  proud  happy  wife  (no 
dainty  shy  damsel)  seems  to  say, 
"  This  is  the  man  who  shall  make 
me  and  himself  immortal.  He  is 
my  own  husband  j  I  love  him  dearly, 
and  am  not  ashamed  of  it."  "  This 
picture,"  says  Mr  Ruskin,  with  a 
sneer,  "not  inaptly  represents  the 
Faith  and  Hope  of  the  seventeenth 
century."  Not  a  bad  Faith  or 
Hope  either.  Faith  is  love,  and 
Hope  is  immortality. 

A  still  more  glorious  picture  is 
that  in  which  Rubens  has  immor- 
talised the  purest  and  noblest  of 
the  domestic  affections,  and  which 
Mr  Ruskin  selects  for  especial  re- 
probation and  contempt.  It  stands, 
•the  most  fitting  memorial,  over  his 
own  tomb  in  the  Church  of  St 
Jacques.  The  principal  figure  is  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  Isabel  Brandt, 
in  the  full  glow  of  her  majestic 
beauty — 

"  Love  in  full  length,  and  life,  not  love, 

ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 
That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been 
the  same." 

Dark -haired,  dark -eyed,  radiant 
with  wifely  and  motherly  affection — 
the  harvest  of  love,  in  all  its  golden 
ripeness.  Rubens  painted  this  pic- 
ture when  he  was  considerably 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  long 
after  the  death  of  Isabel  Brandt,  but 
time  had  not  dimmed  the  glow  of  his 
early  passion.  To  her,  first  in  his 
heart,  he  gives  the  first  place  in  im- 
mortality. Close  beside  her  stands 
Helena  Fourment,  the  girl-wife  of 
his  declining  age.  There  is  no  mean 
jealousy  in  that  gentle  breast.  Her 
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soft  eyes  seem  to  turn  fondly  from 
her  own  child  towards  her  who  had 
gathered  the  first  full  vintage  of  her 
husband's  love.  She  it  was  who 
placed  this  picture  over  his  grave. 
Behind  them  is  Rubens  himself,  in 
full  armour,  waving  the  banner  of 
St  George.  How  proudly,  how 
grandly  he  speaks  the  consciousness 
of  power  !  Furl  thy  triumphant 
banner,  great,  glorious  Peter  Paul 
Rubens,  thy  victory  is  won.  Put 
off  thy  gorgeous  armour ;  thy  battle 
is  over.  Lay  that  noble  head  down 
in  the  dust  by  the  wife  of  thy  youth; 
thy  immortality  is  secured.  Pil- 
grims shall  come  and  bow  at  thy 
shrine,  fitting  worshippers.  From 
the  banks  of  the  Tamar  shall  come 
one  whose  soul  was  instinct  with 
grace  and  beauty.  From  beside  a 
river  sluggish  as  the  Scheldt — from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral 
magnificent  as  thy  own,  shall  come 
one  on  whose  sickly  frame  and  heavy 
brow  genius  had  shed  a  ray  whose 
brightness  is  not  dimmed  even  be- 
side thine.  Nor  shall  other  pilgrims 
be  wanting.  A  Cockney  shall  pack 
up  his  carpet-bag,  roll  down  Brixton 
Hill  in  an  omnibus,  book  himself 
by  the  "Baron  Osy,"  and  where 
Reynolds  and  Etty  bowed  in  re- 
verend worship,  Ruskin  shall  stand 
and  scoff. 

I  had  been  looking  for  some  time 
at  "The  Communion  of  St  Francis," 
in  the  Musee,  when,  as  I  turned  away, 
I  observed  a  young  man  engaged  in 
copying  Valentino's  "Le  Brelan." 
There  was  something  peculiar  about 
him  which  attracted  my  attention, 
and  when  I  came  nearer  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  painting,  not 
with  his  hands,  but  with  his  feet.  A 
short  cloak  or  cape  hung  over  his 
shoulders  and  concealed  his  want  of 
arms;  he  held  his  brush  between  the 
first  and  second  toes  of  his  right 
foot ;  his  palette,  maul-stick,  and  a 
sheaf  of  spare  brushes,  were  held 
not  ungracefully  in  the  left,  and  he 
worked  rapidly,  easily,  and  well. 
When  the  clock  struck  twelve  and 
announced  the  hour  at  which  the 
pictures  in  the  cathedral  are  open 
for  exhibition,  he  laid  down  his 
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brush,  cleaned  his  palette,  packed 
up  his  colours  and  brushes  (all  with 
his  feet),  and  then  put  on  his  shoes 
and  walked  out  of  the  Museum.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  I 
found  him  again  seated  in  the  cathe- 
dral busily  engaged  on  a  copy  of 
"  The  Descent  from  the  Cross."  One 
of  the  stones  of  the  floor  under  his 
stool  had  slightly  sunk,  making  his 
seat  unsteady,  and  as  he  was  obliged 
to  balance  himself  without  any  as- 
sistance from  his  feet,  which  were 
engaged  upon  his  picture,  this  of 
course  required  immediate  remedy. 
He  took  out  his  handkerchief,  folded 
it  into  a  little  compact  bundle,  and 
tucked  it  under  the  leg  of  his  stool, 
and  then  resumed  his  work.  An 
accidental  circumstance  now  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  entering  into 
conversation  with  him  :  his  manner 
was  easy  and  gentlemanly,  and  his 
remarks  those  of  a  cultivated  and 
intelligent  man.  There  was  neither 
embarrassment  from  any  conscious- 
ness of  his  misfortune,  nor  display 
of  the  marvellous  skill  which  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  it.  He  used 
his  feet  in  every  way  as  most  men 
use  their  hands,  and  it  seemed  as 
natural  and  easy  to  him  to  do  so. 
Yet,  what  struck  me  as  very  remark- 
able, though  painting  with  great 
delicacy  and  skill,  his  foot  looked 
all  the  time  just  as  awkward  an  in- 
strument as  one's  own.  After  some 
conversation  he  offered  me  his  card, 
put  his  foot  in  his  pocket,  took  out 
one  of  those  little  wallets  which 
everybody  now  carries,  slipped  the 
elastic  band  off  with  his  toe,  selected 
a  card  from  several,  placed  it  on  the 
back  of  the  case,  put  his  foot  again 
into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  pencil, 
and  in  a  far  better  hand  than  the 
compositor  has  to  decipher  before 
this  article  can  go  to  press,  added 
the  address,  "Anvers,  5e  Section,  126 
Rue  des  Images,"  to  the  name  of 
"  Charles  Felu,  Artiste  Peintre."  So 
completely  had  he  overcome  all  ap- 
pearance of  awkwardness  that  a 
lady  whom  I  happened  to  sit  next 
to  at  the  table  d'hote  told  me 
that  she  had  conversed  with  him 
for  a  considerable  time  without  dis- 
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covering  that  his  legs  were  not  arms,  little  white  Spitz  dogs  who  might 
I  have  no  doubt  he  shaves  himself,  have  known  that  their  grandmamma, 
for,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  cus-  little  Madame  Blanche,  used  to 
torn  amongst  artists,  coax  me,  years  ago,  out  of  the  greater 

portion  of  the  sugar  which  was  des- 
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home  ; "  were   quite   ready  to  pay  me   the 

same  disinterested  attention  them- 

a  light  mustache  being  the  only  selves.  As  I  sat  in  the  old  court- 
evidence  of  beard  that  was  allowed  yard  and  watched  the  smoke  of  my 
to  remain  on  an  intelligent,  pensive,  cigar  curling  up  amongst  the  leaves 
and  rather  handsome  face.  of  the  orange-trees,  I  determined  to 

My  day  at  Antwerp  ended  in  the  ask  the  readers  of  Maga  to  sym- 

comfortable  Hotelrie  of  Saint  An-  pathise  with  the  pleasure  I  had  en- 

toine,   to  whose   courtyard  I  was  joyed  during  my  day  in  Antwerp, 
welcomed  by  the  gambols  of  three  PEREGRINE. 


PHAETHON. 

NOBLE  in  presence,  though  a  cloud  of  grief 

Hung  shadowy-dark  upon  his  brows  ;  all  else 

Redundant  with  warm  youth  ;  his  radiant  locks 

Fair  as  a  girl's,  when  stealing  shades  embrown 

The  wavy  yellow,  and  the  fine  glint  of  gold, 

Like  fire-dust,  sparkles  in  her  sunlit  hair ; 

The  while,  from  underneath  his  brooding  brows, 

Flashed  eager  expectation,  mixed  with  pain, 

And  wonder,  and  delighi>— a  surging  sea, 

Phaethon,  by  the  Sun's  great  portals  stood. 

There  paused  he,  for  a  while  incredulous 

Of  that  huge  architecture  piled  by  gods  ; 

For  such  to  earthly  houses  seemed  that  pile, 

As  field  or  forest,  when  a  bird  escapes, 

To  the  one  room  which  was  his  world.     But  soon 

He  clomb  the  mighty  threshold,  and  right  on, 

Through  court,  and  vestibule,  and  shining  hall, 

And  many  a  sweep  of  golden  gallery 

Fared,  as  men  walk  an  unfamiliar  road 

In  dreams,  not  doubting — till  he  reached  the  King. 

Him  found  he  throned  beneath  a  mimic  sky 
Cerulean,  tricked  with  beaded  adamant 
For  stars,  and  here  and  there  ethereal  steam 
Curled  into  cloud,  or,  what  than  snowy  cloud 
Is  fairer,  of  the  ambrosial  mists  that  move 
In  the  god-haunted  regions  far  from  earth. 
There,  in  mid  choir,  the  orb  of  Artemis, 
Lamp  of  the  night,  hung  silvern,  like  that  moon 
Watched  through  her  tears  by  a  deserted  maid 
All  night,  who  never  tires  of  watching  it, 
But  feigns  a  friendliness  in  that  cold  eye, 
That  only  feeling  heart  in  all  the  world. 
Such,  and  so  beautiful  in  form  and  face, 
Most  lustrous  of  her  starry  satellites, 
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Shone  the  soft  image  of  the  lunar  queen  ; 
Who  there  and  then  had  vanquished  Phaethon 
With  passion,  but  that  his  enraptured  eyes 
Clung  to  the  amber  dais,  and  to  him 
The  sun-god,  throned  upon  a  lucent  chair 
Of  ivory,  compact  with  studs  of  gold, 
Most  wondrous ;  and  beneath  his  raiment's  heni 
Peered  a  rich  work  of  pearl  and  chrysolith, 
Fit  entertainment  for  the  feet  of  gods, 
But  all  how  void  and  bare  to  him  that  sat 
In  night-imaginations,  clothed  with  calm 
Unutterable,  through  all  his  ample  heart 
Sated  with  office  and  the  fiery  cares 
That  haunted  his  day-labour.     For,  indeed, 
Couched  in  those  large  and  melancholy  eyes, 
Brooded  an  awful  emphasis  of  rest ; 
That  tranquil  self-perfection,  without  pain, 
Which,  in  their  far-off  musings,  mortal  men, 
Though  eloquently  nurtured,  find  no  name 
To  intimate,  not  even  in  sacred  verse. 
So  that,  in  sense  and  soul  preoccupied 
With  state  thus  grand,  the  child  of  Clymene 
Knew  not,  nor  heeded  if  he  knew,  the  hours, 
Discoursing  harp  with  harp  celestial  song  ; 
Nor  where  the  Seasons  stood  with  lifted  arms 
Columnar  to  the  broad  blue  canopy- 
Spring,  flowery-zoned,  and  Summer,  wreathed  with  corn  ; 
Autumn,  with  vine-blood  splashed  from  heel  to  thigh ; 
And  Winter,  bending  over  beard  of  snow. 
So,  ere  he  well  returned  into  himself, 
From  the  weird  influx  of  those  dreamy  orbs, 
Went  forth  the  voice  of  Phoebus  : — "  Phaethon, 
Hither  of  mortal  foot  the  first  arrived, 
Not  strange,  to  no  inhospitable  halls 
Thou  comest ;  rather  as  a  child  comes  back 
From  distant  lands,  this  many  a  year  desired. 
Falsely  he  spake,  who  taught  that  Deity 
Hath  force  to  override  a  father's  love. 
I  too  have  marked,  'mid  yonder  evil  brood, 
Dark  under-questionings,  and  close  surmise, 
Lip-muffled,  tamper  with  thy  name  and  mine. 
Heard  have  these  ears  the  open  taunts  of  men, 
Who  brand  me  in  their  petty  blasphemies, 
The  forged  pretext  of  thy  mother's  shame, 
Bid  thee  go  prove  thy  bright  original. 
Courage  !  thou  shalt  not  hence  without  a  boon, 
One  that  may  well  their  slanderous  tongues  confound. 
Thou  from  these  realms  demand  whatever  gift, 
And  I  thy  father  will  see  justice  done. 
Spare  not,  but  ask — I  swear  by  ninefold  Styx, 
Dread  oath,  inviolable  to  gods  and  men." 

Then  leapt  the  heart  of  Phaethon  for  joy  ; 
For  now  before  him,  circumstantial,  true, 
Loomed  the  fulfilment  of  old  phantasies 
Nourished  in  airy  boyhood,  on  the  banks      . 
Of  rivers  or  in  bowery  solitudes, 
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Whether  by  thought  mapped  out,  or  lighted  on 

Through  lofty  visitation  felt  in  sleep ; 

And  readily  he  drew  near  unto  his  sire 

And  spake,  appealing  to  that  swerveless  oath  : — 

"  My  father,  for  thy  words  rhyme  well  with  hope 
Not  questionless  till  now,  if  this  be  true, 
And  I  thy  child  indeed,  sprung  from  thy  loins, 
Shame  were  it  to  respond  unroyally 
To  thy  most  royal  prelude,  and  to  ask 
Aught  facile  or  profanely  pitched  too  low 
For  thy  large  heart  and  the  reflected  pomp 
Whereof  to-day  I  am  called  an  inheritor. 
That  were  an  argument  of  craven  blood, 
Not  worthy  my  great  lineage.     But  do  thou 
Make  me  but  once  the  splendid  charioteer 
Vicegerent  of  thy  wain,  the  lamp  of  worlds  ; 
So  shall  my  vast  renown  of  embassage 
Flash  wide  conviction  both  on  gods  and  men, 
And  those  false  tongues  put  down  eternally 
Who  vex  the  child  of  the  Eternal  Sun," 

He  ended ;  but  the  brows  of  Phoebus  lowered  ; 
And,  stung  with  the  anguish  of  a  god,  he  spake  : — 

"  Child,  thou  hast  asked  a  hard  and  a  perilous  thing, 
A  thing  to  be  denied  even  to  Zeus. 
Woe  worth  the  moment  when  I  swore  by  Styx 
To  this  most  dire  completion  of  a  will 
So  wayward  !     Thou  hast  asked  a  boonless  boon, 
Not  knowing  that  thou  dost  aspire  to  die, 
Scared  with  a  ruinous  elemental  roar 
Too  late,  and  sepulchred  in  floods  of  fire. 
For  who  of  mortal  or  immortal  brood 
May  wield  at  will  the  horses  of  the  Sun, 
Not  lightly  tamed,  even  by  me,  their  lord  1 
O  glean  a  little  wisdom  while  thou  mayest ! 
Is  there  not  somewhere  something  to  be  found, 
Sufficient  to  wipe  out  this  fatal  boon  V 

So  Phoebus ;  but  the  child  of  Clymene 
Stood  firm,  appealing  to  the  swerveless  oath ; 
And  all  night  long  Apollo,  with  knit  brows, 
Heavy  of  soul  and  sore  disquieted, 
Through  his  wide  palace  wandered  up  and  down ; 
And,  like  the  erring  phantasm  of  a  man 
Slain  traitorously  and  cast  into  the  deep, 
Who,  for  the  dread  want  of  a  little  earth, 
Cannot  find  rest,  so  rest  was  none  for  him. 
But  the  other,  dreaming  of  the  day's  emprise, 
Couched  without  care  and  in  the  bloom  of  sleep, 
Lay  till  the  early  twilight,  then  rose  up 
Flushed  for  the  boon,  and  found  his  glorious  sire 
Pacing  beneath  a  pillared  portico, 
Still  pausing  when  he  passed  the  silver  plains 
Of  two  huge  valves,  embossed  with  graven  gold, 
Work  of  Hephaestus,  and  descript  with  all 
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Which  earth  and  heaven  and  Nereid-haunted  deep 

Foster  in  wave  or  field  or  azure  sky. 

And  ever  as  he  paused  he  sighed,  as  if 

Boding  but  little  good  to  anything 

In  earth  or  heaven  of  Nereid-haunted  deep. 

Soon  conscious  of  his  child,  he  turned,  and  there 

Urging  divine  dissuasion,  half  in  tears, 

Spake  ;  but  that  other  would  not.     And  they  moved 

Together,  led  by  rosy-fingered  Dawn, 

In  silence,  till  they  reached  the  empyreal  gates, 

Which,  to  weird  lutes  receding,  gave  to  view 

Authentic  heaven  surpassing  voice  or  dream  ; 

For  lo  !  the  awful  chariot  of  the  Sun, 

Flaring  upon  their  front,  itself  a  sun, 

Wrought  from  metallic  ores  unutterable  ; 

And  all  the  streaming  surface  intersown 

With  rainbow-flames  of  keen-eyed  jewellery, 

And  the  long  burnished  axle  thick  with  gold, 

And  wheels,  a  countless  order,  each  like  each, 

Armed  with  a  central  star,  and  diamond-rimmed, 

Blinding  to  men,  save  whom  the  gods  keep  whole. 

For  as  with  us  plain  earth  is  soiled  and  dull, 

Matched  with  the  marquetry  of  Indian  kings, 

So  blurred  and  swarthy  to  celestial  gems 

Are  earth-born  ruby,  pearl,  or  amethyst, 

Opal,  and  tender  sapphire,  queen  of  stones. 

Far  up  the  vault  a  dazzling  pavement,  arched 

Of  diamond,  chymic  wonder,  tracked  with  lines 

Thrice-glistering,  the  diurnal  route  of  wheels, 

Scaled  to  the  zenith  ;  and  on  either  side 

The  myriad  constellations  sprang  like  flowers 

Glassed  in  the  cloudless  hyaline.     Anon 

Came  forth  that  famous  team,  caparisoned, 

Four,  and  each  fulminous  with  glancing  flame, 

Yet  childlike,  each,  to  the  light-handed  Hours 

Who  held  him.     Twain  about  the  golden  pole, 

Obsequious  to  long  use,  their  station  took, 

And  twain,  with  gleaming  traces,  in  the  van, 

And  in  a  moment  they  were  linked  for  speed. 

But  Phaethon  stood  silent — that  white  reach 
Thwarting  the  blue  serene,  a  belt  of  fire, 
And  all  the  flaming  equipage  unrolled, 
In  their  essential  lustre,  form,  and  size, 
So  far  transcended  the  pale  counterfeit 
Nursed  in  his  dream  :  and  once  he  half  drew  back 
For  terror ;  nor  the  faint  recoil  escaped 
The  Sun-god,  who  made  parley  yet  once  more  : — 

"  Son,  for  thine  hour  is  coming,  not  yet  come, 
Let  for  dear  life  a  noble  prudence  trench 
On  blind  unwisdom  rushing  to  its  doom. 
Fly  from  this  venture — for  I  know  that  Death 
Will  ride  at  thy  right  hand  upon  the  Car. 
Yet,  yet,  take  warning  ;  ask  another  boon." 

He  ended  ;  but  the  child  of  Clymene, 
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Through  shame  and  curst  ambition,  stood  to  his  quest. 

And  the  god,  condescending  to  his  child. 

Smeared  face  and  hands  and  raiment  with  a  chrism 

Known  to  none  else,  most  sovereign  to  repel 

Tempestuous  inroad  of  the  fi'ery  clime 

Breathed  by  that  fierce  quaternian  in  the  front, 

And  dashed  in  billowy  flame  from  the  echoing  wheels. 

Then,  breathing  on  the  brows,  made  all  his  mien 

Godlike,  severe,  and  large  to  look  upon, 

And  placed  the  glittering  reinage  in  his  hands, 

And  helped  him  to  his  throne  upon  the  Car ; 

But,  ere  he  parted,  spake  a  farewell  word  : — 

"  Slack  not  the  rein,  nor  from  tense  watch  decline 
Thine  eyelids,  lest  thou  find  a  doom  not  sought, 
Maugre  this  fireproof  chrism  and  godlike  mien. 
For  know  that  underneath  thee,  where  thou  goest, 
Swims  earth,  far-planted  in  the  vacuous  gulf, 
Whose  yawning  interval  both  knees  and  brain 
Sickens.     A  league  above  this  pontal  ark, 
JN~ow  seeming  one  with  heaven,  the  dizzy  sphere 
Rolls  a  pernicious  round,  swarming  with  stars — 
Bale  overhead,  and  deep  bale  at  thy  feet, — 
In  temperate  self-distrust  thy  safety  dwells. 
Swerve  not  a  hair  lest  thou  abandon  life  ; 
The  heaven's  revolving  fabric  all  day  long, 
Here  in  palatial  splendour  shall  waft  round, 
Skirting  the  wide  horizon,  till  I  meet, 
If  the  Fates  will,  thy  duly  westering  wheels, 
So  night  shall  be  divine  indeed,  while  we 
Slide  with  melodious  music,  unaware, 
Back  to  these  roseate  realms,  where  men  behold 
Daily  the  soft  sweet  horizontal  lights 
Slow-deepening  into  spears  of  tender  flame. 
Farewell !  may  happy  omens  speed  thy  path  ! " 

He  ended  ;  and  the  Hours  with  one  accord 
Stept  sideways,  and  let  go  the  willing  steeds. 

Then  soberly  and  well  did  Phaethon 
Hoard  up  and  use  that  warning  of  the  god, 
"  Slack  not  the  rein,  nor  from  tense  watch  decline 
Thine  eyelids  " — so  he  watching  slacked  not  rein, 
But,  from  the  godlike  increase  given  to  him, 
Maintained  an  equal  nerve,  though  sore  afraid. 
Nor  even  thus  with  all  his  power  had  curbed 
That  chivalry  divine,  but  that  the  god 
Infused  a  soul  more  governably  mild 
For  that  one  voyage,  making  their  defect 
Somewhat  incline,  for  easier  vassalage, 
To  his  son's  lifted  virtue.     So  he  passed 
Safe  on  his  course,  and  all  the  heaven  drank  light, 
And,  touched  with  splendour,  wine-dark  ocean  smiled, 
Heaving  with  ships,  black  hull  and  snow-white  sail ; 
And  each  land  went  to  its  accustomed  work — 
Of  peace  where  peace,  and  war  where  there  was  war. 
Nor  omen  of  disaster  rose  at  all, 
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Till,  as  lie  neared  the  blazing  cope  of  noon, 

Where  the  steeds  flagged  a  little,  as  is  there  wont, 

For  steeper  seems  a  hill  just  ere  the  bend — 

Even  at  the  point  where  Nature  seems  to  pause 

And  listen  while  the  sultry  hour  goes  by — 

Flat  weariness  ached  through  him,  and  he  thought 

How  boonless  were  the  boon  if  this  were  all  j 

Nor  did  he  cease  repeating  to  himself, 

"  How  worthless  is  the  boon  if  this  be  all !" 

Broad  is  the  way ;  the  steeds  are  tame  enough ; 

Till,  hungered  with  hot  zeal,  he  seized  the  thong  y 

Then  whirled  it,  curling  it  beneath  the  flank 

Of  the  two  vanward ;  thence  with  sharp  recoil 

Crossing  the  arched  necks  of  the  hindmost  two. 

And  lo  !  the  sudden  insult  dug  like  steel 

Into  the  one  heart  of  the  fiery  four. 

They  in  a  moment  knew  the  vulgar  hands 

That  held  them,  and  their  lordly  eyes  wept  fire 

For  anger  at  the  ungenerous  pilotage  ; 

And  each  dilated  nostril  panted  fire, 

And  the  sides,  heaving  through  their  sleek  expanse, 

Stared  with  a  noble  horror,  foaming  fire  ; 

While,  raving  up  the  causeway,  hoof  and  wheel, 

With  screams  and  anvil-thunder,  a  deafening  din, 

Rained  earthward  and  to  heaven  a  storm  of  fire. 

So  to  the  summit,  from  whose  brows  the  team, 

Thrice-maddening,  prone  adown  the  diamond  arc 

Swept,  and  a  triple  whirlwind  of  white  fire, 

Blown  skyward,  sloped  upon  the  charioteer, 

Whom  yet  the  chrism  preserved  invulnerable, 

Nor  even  his  eyelids  faltered  in  white  fire. 

But,  as  a  sick  man  stares,  who,  from  some  wound 

Smit  with  red  fever  and  delirious  dream, 

Thinks  himself  bound  upon  a  wheel  of  fire, 

Whirling,  whirling  for  ever,  and  passes  through 

Cycles  of  anguish  ere  his  eye  can  wink — 

So,  with  like  fascination,  in  the  eyes 

Of  Phaethon  was  fixed  a  straining  stare, 

Yea,  one  to  be  remembered  afterwards 

By  any  that  had  seen  it,  man  or  god. 

And  though  his  brain  shook,  yet  he  could  not  wink  ; 

And  though  his  brain  reeled,  yet  he  could  not  fall. 

Fixed  were  his  feet,  and  o'er  the  ebbing  reins 

Drooped  the  spent  fingers  from  the  nerveless  wrist. 

Yet  motionless,  and  with  no  quivering  drooped, 

He  standing  like  a  statue  of  pale  Fear  ; 

While  louder  and  more  loud  the  affrighted  stars 

Cried  from  their  burning  vault,  or  seemed  to  cry, 

Doom  in  his  ears,  and  anger  and  fell  revenge. 

Then  Ganges,  and  a  troop  of  Eastern  streams, 
Fled  backward,  each  one  to  his  cradle  cave  j 
Then  the  tall  glaciers  of  the  Polar  Zone 
Flushed  crimson  to  the  roots  of  their  cold  realm  ; 
For  all  the  fir-crowned  Scandinavian  hills 
Night-shrouded  half  the  months,  tier  over  tier, 
Blazed  in  the  gloomy  North,  like  beacon-hells 
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Lit  for  world-wasting  Furies  who  bear  down 
In  convoy,  with  wild  omens  of  the  end. 
And  all  the  peopled  plains  sent  up  a  smoke 
Of  harvests  reaped  by  fire,  and  flaming  towns, 
Till  the  hot  clamour  of  those  masterless  wheels 
Bang  deadlier,  mingled  with  the  loud-voiced  curse 
Of  men  by  myriads  overcome  with  hell. 
And  a  long  cry  came  to  the  ears  of  Zeus, 
Where  in  full  conclave  of  the  gods  he  sat ; 
And,  while  he  doubted,  a  great  rainy  heat 
Fell  slant  and  sudden  on  the  Olympian  walls, 
And  all  the  ceiling  glared  like  molten  gold, 
And  the  rich  cloisters  like  a  forest  glowed 
Of  resinous  pines,  with  every  trunk  ablaze. 
And  Zeus  and  all  the  gods  rose  up  together, 
And  saw  the  wide  earth  smoke,  and  the  Sun's  car, 
Wrecked  by  false  rule  of  ignominious  hands, 
Flare  from  the  crystal  zenith  a  long  white  glare. 
And  lo  !  a  change  in  the  great  Father's  eye 
Flashed  darkly,  and  his  face  a  moment  writhed 
With  anger,  as  when  taint  of  iron-rust 
Writhes  hideously  a  drinker's  lips,  anon 
Whitened  with  cold  inexorable  wrath. 
Mute  stood  the  gods,  while  each  in  blank  suspense 
Stared  on  his  fellow,  wondering  what  should  come. 
He,  turning  to  a  sheaf  of  thunderbolts 
Which  lay  there,  piled  for  use,  in  the  council-hall, 
Chose  one,  thrice  tempered,  in  itself  a  sheaf, 
Needing  no  second  to  enforce  the  doom  ; 
Then  leaning  from  his  tower — "  So  perish  all 
Wild  upstarts  swoln  with  empire  not  their  own  " — 
Shot  once.     And  Phaethon,  caught  in  mid  career, 
And  hurled  from  the  Sun  to  utter  sunlessness, 
Like  a  flame-bearded  comet,  with  ghastliest  hiss, 
Fell  headlong  in  the  amazed  Eridanus, 
Monarch  of  streams,  who  on  the  Italian  fields 
Let  loose,  and  far  beyond  his  flowery  lips 
Foam-white,  ran  ruinous  to  the  Adrian  deep  ; 
And  still  the  unbalanced  chariot  flared  right  on, 
Till,  from  the  main  line  swerving,  the  vast  heap 
Fenceless,  and  falling  a  stupendous  fall, 
Horses  and  chariot,  in  the  Western  Sea 
Plunged,  and  the  rushing  shower  of  that  fell  hiss, 
Heard  ghastlier  than  a  myriad-throated  storm 
Of  Pythons  strangled  in  their  noisome  lair, 
Seemed  to  drink  up  with  lips  the  shuddering  world. 

Scarce  had  the  sound  expired,  ere  gods  and  men 
Heard  wonderingly  a  beat  of  iron  wings  ; 
For  Darkness,  with  a  beat  of  iron  wings, 
Vaunting  herself  sole  mistress  of  the  world, 
Sprang  from  that  watery  pyre  ;  and  heaven  grew  black 
Before  her,  and  man's  earth,  being  breathed  upon, 
Smouldered  in  silence  till  the  fires  died  out. 
Dark  was  that  night  and  long,  as  is  the  length 
Of  two  nights  and  a  summer  day  between, 
And  all  the  while  men  saw  not  with  their  eyes 
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The  face  of  wife  or  child,  or  friend  or  foe, 

And  all  the  while  men  spake  not  each  to  each. 

But  as  a  captive,  in  some  gloom-bound  cell 

Under  the  level  of  a  stormy  lake, 

Feels  that  the  roof  has  shifted  and  the  walls ; 

And,  where  he  finds  himself,  there  crouches  down 

Mute,  and  in  horror  lest  his  blood's  quick  beat 

Rive  up  the  ruin  and  let  in  the  lake — 

So,  with  clenched  hands,  they,  crouching  whisperless, 

Feared  lest  a  heart-vibration  should  unbind 

Loud  dooms  that  rocked  in  ambush  overhead. 

Meanwhile  Apollo,  through  that  dire  eclipse, 
Dwelt  in  the  dim  light  of  his  azure  halls, 
Likest  in  beauty  to  the  perfect  form 
Stamped  on  the  soul  of  some  great  statuary 
Waking  and  sleeping,  who  with  touch  divine 
Breathes  life  and  love  into  the  chill  dead  stone, 
And  warms  it  with  the  warmth  of  his  own  soul  ; 
Till  some  one  finds  him  in  the  cold  grey  dawn 
Laid  mute  by  the  mute  marble,  his  long  toil 
Just  ended,  and  the  mighty  brain  at  rest. 
Like  to  that  dream  which  made  the  dreamer  die, 
So  proud,  so  beautiful  in  pensive  pain, 
Sat  Phoebus,  veiled  in  dark  divinity, 
Dreadly  repentant,  as  a  god  repents, 
Nor  yet  so  wholly  wrapt  in  self-remorse, 
But  that  at  times  his  gloomy  veins  would  feel 
Wild  frenzies,  ruminant  of  wrong  to  Zeus — 
Zeus,  saviour  of  the  world  by  that  one  stroke — 
But  loss  is  loss,  though  worlds  be  profited ; 
And  deep  love  will  remember,  there  and  here. 

But  when  the  long  dread  night  was  overpast, 
Came  to  Eridanus,  the  lord  of  streams, 
Clymene,  and  the  weeping  Heliades, 
And  Phaethon  they  found,  or  what  seemed  he. 
There,  with  his  eyes  in  ashes,  and  the  once 
So  radiant  locks  by  cruel  thunder  scathed, 
Recumbent  in  the  reeds,  a  charred  black  mass, 
Furrowed  with  trenchant  fire  from  head  to  foot ; 
Whom  yet  with  reverent  hands  they  lifted  up, 
And  bare  him  to  the  bank,  and  washed  the  limbs 
In  vain ;  and  for  the  burnt  shreds  clinging  to  him,          '  % 
R-obed  the  cold  form  in  raiment  shining  white ; 
Then  on  the  river-marge  they  scooped  a  grave, 
And  laid  him  in  the  dank  earth  far  apart, 
Near  to  none  else  ;  for  so  the  dead  lie  down, 
Whom  Zeus,  the  Thunderer,  hath  cut  off  by  fire. 
And  on  the  tomb  they  poured  forth  wine  and  oil, 
And  sacrificed  much  substance  thirty  days  : 
Nor  failed  they  to  record  in  distich  due, 
How  from  a  kingly  venture  kingly  fall 
Resulted,  and  a  higher  than  human  fame. 
And  there,  amid  those  comely  services, 
Brake  into  song  the  weeping  Heliades  : — 
VOL.  xc. — NO.  DU.  2  o 
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"  0  that  much  sighing  could  these  lips  restore, 
And  make  them  bloom  with  kisses  as  before  ! 
But  Phaethon  returns  no  more,  no  more  ! " 

And  answer  made  the  childless  Clymene  : — 

"  O  that  this  love,  which  on  thy  welfare  fed, 
Could  with  new  pangs  renew  that  lovely  head  ! 
My  Phaethon,  my  child,  is  dead,  is  dead  ! " 

And  yet  again  the  weeping  Heliades  : — 

"  O  to  be  guided  to  that  sunless  shore, 
There  clasp  the  glimmering  Phaethon  o'er  and  o'er ! 
Since  Phaethon  returns  no  more,  no  more  !  " 

And  once  more  sang  the  childless  Clymene  : — 

"  0  if  to  that  dark  land  I  might  be  led, 
Loose  his  dear  life,  and  leave  mine  own  instead  ! 
My  Phaethon,  my  child,  is  dead,  is  dead  ! " 

So  ever  sang  the  weeping  Heliades, 
And  so  made  answer  childless  Clymene. 
Cycnus  the  while,  half-brother  and  whole  friend, 
Sat  housed  in  lamentation  far  apart, 
Brooding  alone,  discomfited  with  ills; 
He  oft  in  the  night-season,  chill  with  stars, 
Sat  moaning  in  the  thickets,  and  by  day 
Sat  moaning  in  the  thickets,  till  his  voice, 
By  reason  of  long  sorrow,  conceived  a  key- 
Sweeter  than  any  harp  :  and  tales  grew  rife 
Of  him  that  sang  so  sweetly.     Dream  in  peace  ; 
Yea,  waste  thyself  long  while  in  tender  song, 
Cycnus ; — the  bending  woods  listen  for  love, 
And  old  Eridanus  flows  faint  with  sound, 
But,  ah  me  !  for  thou  singest  in  vain,  in  vain  ! 
Heart  cold  is  Persephassa,  and  her  ear 
Cold  and  impenetrable  by  plaintive  song. 
Cold  is  the  dust  of  thy  familiar  friend  ! 

P.  S.  WOESLEY. 
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THE  ART-STUDENT   IN  ROME. 


MR  WESTMACOTT,  R.A.,  Professor 
of  Sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
delivered,  during  the  past  season,  a 
lecture  to  the  students  on  the  bene- 
fits and  the  disadvantages  of  a  Ro- 
man residence.  Our  fellow-country- 
man, Mr  Gibson,  long  a  denizen  in 
Italy,  is  known  to  have  expressed 
the  deliberate  opinion,  that  the 
public  monuments  erected  in  Eng- 
land are  inferior  to  those  found  in 
other  countries,  that  English  sculp- 
tors are  deficient  in  early  education, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  our  art- 
students,  by  the  opening  of  a  Branch 
Academy  in  Rome,  should  be 
brought  into  more  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  best  works  of  classic 
times.  With  this  opinion,  ex- 
pressed by  Mr  Gibson, — than  whom 
no  man  living  is  better  entitled  to 
a  hearing, — we  entirely  concur. 
But  as  its  terms  were  by  no  means 
flattering  to  our  English  artists,  or 
to  the  professors  under  whose  tui- 
tion our  students  had  been  reared 
— as,  moreover,  this  severe  judg- 
ment had  acquired  additional  weight 
by  repetition  in  the  House  of  Lords 
— we  were  not  surprised  that  some 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
was  found  to  vindicate  the  British 
schools,  and  to  insist  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a  London  residence.  Mr 
Westmacott  accordingly  made  him- 
self the  champion  of  things  as  they 
are.  He  obtained  an  easy,  but 
withal  a  worthless  victory.  It  was 
of  course  not  difficult  to  secure  a 
response  from  home  sympathies. 
Every  reference  to  his  own  services 
— every  hint  delicately  pointed  to 
the  genius  he  recognised  around 
him — was  sure  to  be  echoed  with 
applause.  But  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  we  have  seldom  listened 
to  a  lecture  more  vague  or  more 
vacillating.  The  utmost  we  could 
get  from  it  was  this — that  Rome 
was  good  and  that  London  was 
good,  provided  a  person  had  not 
too  much  of  either.  It  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  evils  incident  to  an 


institution  deriving  prestige  from 
Government  sanction,  that  its  pro- 
fessors will  seldom  speak  boldly. 
But  some  one  should  be  found 
publicly  to  declare  and  make  it 
known  that  France,  that  Russia, 
and  even  the  smaller  states  in 
Europe,  have  already  established  in 
Rome,  for  the  culture  of  the  higher 
departments  of  art,  academies  with 
pensioned  students,  while  England 
has  hitherto  denied  to  her  artists 
any"  commensurate  advantages.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  our  English 
school  of  sculpture  and  painting 
has  suffered  accordingly.  Rome  is, 
for  art,  the  capital  of  the  world.  It 
is,  indeed,  itself  a  world — a  com- 
munity of  sculptors,  painters,  archi- 
tects, assembled  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  surrounded  by  historic 
associations  the  most  thrilling,  in 
the  midst  of  monuments  the  most 
inspiring.  It  is  of  the  advantages 
of  such  a  residence  that  we  now 
propose  to  speak. 

Most  travellers  are  acquainted 
with  the  "Greco,"  renowned  for 
coffee,  tobacco,  noise,  and  dirt.  Let 
us  turn  in  at  early  morning,  and 
already  shall  we  find  a  few  artists 
breakfasting  betimes  by  candle- 
light. The  Germans  flock  in,  a 
boisterous  crew,  accompanied  by  a 
rough  dog — bearded,  sturdy  fellows, 
having  little  in  common  with  their 
spiritual  brethren  of  Munich  and 
Dusseldorf.  Towards  half  -  past 
seven,  when  daylight  in  the  winter 
months  has  fairly  established  itself, 
the  Nestor  of  British  sculpture,  and 
others  of  the  English  school,  begin 
to  congregate.  The  first  quarter  of 
an  hour,  devoted  to  the  satisfying 
of  hunger,  generally  passes  away  in 
silence,  broken  only  by  a  few  de- 
tached, desultory  words.  But  at 
the  important  stage  when  cigars 
commence  to  be  handed  round,  and 
the  more  weighty  portion  of  the 
repast  disposed  of,  the  cup  is  idly 
sipped  at  lengthening  intervals.  At 
this  auspicious  moment  do  ideas, 
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begin  to  flow,  do  thoughts  flock 
along  the  awakened  morning  brain, 
eager  in  pursuit  of  art,  and  earnest 
in  the  love  of  the  noble  and  the 
true.  Often  have  we  sat  by  and 
listened  to  high  discourse  of  gods 
of  Greece,  theories  of  ancient  mytho- 
logies, mingled  with  bold  specula- 
tion touching  more  modern  creeds. 
Often  have  we  lent  an  attentive  ear 
to  passing  yet  profound  criticisms 
upon  the  renowned  statues  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Vatican — the  an- 
guish of  the  Laocoon,  the  proud 
defiance  of  the  Apollo,  the  pathos 
of  the  dying  Gaul.  It  has  been 
no  ordinary  privilege  thus  to  enter 
into  the  artist  mind,  caught  in  the 
freedom  of  unreserve,  when  reason 
and  fancy  and  speculation  play  to- 
gether in  hours  of  undisguised  social 
converse,  mingled  with  anecdote, 
pointed  by  playful  satire,  and  made 
merry  by  hearty  laughter.  In  such 
seasons  as  these,  art  seems  clothed 
in  living  personalities :  thoughts 
which  had  slumbered  as  dead  ab- 
stractions in  the  mind  walk  freely 
abroad ;  ideas  in  their  first  germs 
are  thrown  out,  and  paraded  on 
private  view,  ere  they  take  their 
public  stand  in  marble  or  on  can- 
vass; and  thus  the  inward  workings 
of  the  painter's  or  sculptor's  genius 
are  unconsciously  revealed,  and  the 
artist  himself  becomes  the  inter- 
preter to  his  works.  This  "  Cafe 
Greco"  is  thus,  as  it  were,  an  aca- 
demy of  art  and  a  school  for  criti- 
cism. And  we  deem  it  no  small 
advantage  that  the  professors  and 
students  of  all  countries — the  paint- 
ers, the  architects,  and  sculptors  of 
every  diversity  of  style,  classic, 
medieval,  Christian,  landscape,  and 
domestic — can  freely  intermingle, 
talk  openly  of  their  works  without 
fear  of  plagiarism,  invite  friendly 
criticism  in  defiance  of  jealousy  and 
rivalry.  Towards  noon  there  is  a 
second  and  minor  gathering.  After 
the  "mezzo  giorno"  conies  a  sequel 
of  coffee,  flavoured  sometimes  with 
a  "petit  verre  de  cognac."  In  the 
evening,  again,  following  the  Ave 
Maria,  dinner  or  supper  is  a  larger 
and  more  general  assemblage.  Then 


is  heard  a  general  strife  of  tongues 
and  clatter  of  cups  ;  the  news  of  the 
day  is  noised  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
the  American  brogue  breaks  loose 
into  a  republic  of  discord;  and  paint- 
ers, poets,  and  whiskered  genius 
in  questionable  guise,  glory  in  the 
biggest  of  words  and  the  thickest 
of  smoke.  Then,  at  length,  the 
coffee  drunk  to  the  dregs,  the  short 
pipe  reduced  to  its  ashes,  and  the 
last  joke  worn  threadbare,  the 
medley  throng  gradually  clear  away 
— some  for  social  whist,  others  to 
solitary  work. 

To  the  sculptor  the  advantages 
of  a  Roman  residence  are  undoubt- 
ed. Rome  has  for  years  held  with- 
in her  walls  some  of  the  most 
famed  professors  of  the  art.  Can- 
ova,  writing  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  says  :  "  Italy  is  my  country 
— is  the  country  and  native  soil  of 
the  arts.  I  cannot  leave  her — my 
infancy  was  nurtured  here."  It 
was  among  the  seven  hills,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  Forum, 
the  Coliseum,  and  the  Vatican, 
that  Canova's  genius  found  a  fit- 
ting and  abiding  home.  Thorwald- 
sen,  again,  born  in  the  far  north, 
obtained,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  a  pension  from  the  Academy 
of  Copenhagen,  started  at  once  for 
Rome,  fixed  his  studio  near  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  and  founded,  as 
is  well  known,  his  classic  style 
upon  the  great  originals  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Vatican.  We  find, 
also,  that  our  own  countryman, 
Flaxman,  toiled  for  five  continuous 
years  in  order  to  lay  in  store  suffi- 
cient means  for  the  Roman  journey 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 
During  a  seven  years'  residence  in 
the  land  of  poets  he  executed  his 
famed  outlines  of  Homer,  ^Eschy- 
lus,  Dante,  and  other  works.  And 
now  that  these  three  great  sculp- 
tors— Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and 
Flaxman — are  gone,  Rome  still  finds 
in  Mr  Gibson  a  worthy  successor. 
Like  those  great  men  whose 
mantle  he  inherits,  he  came  at  an 
early  age  to  Italy,  and  formed  his 
style  upon  the  Grecian  master- 
works.  In  the  studios  of  Canova 
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and  Thorwaldsen  he  laboured,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  antique  marbles 
have  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life 
been  passed.  He  knows  how  much 
he  owes  to  Italy ;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  he  has  urged  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  country  the  foun- 
dation of  an  English  academy  in 
Rome,  wherein  pensioned  students 
should  be  nurtured  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts. 
Speaking  from  personal  observa- 
tion, we  can  say  there  is  no  city 
comparable  to  Rome  as  a  place  for 
artistic  study.  It  may  be  a  minor, 
yet  certainly  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  matter,  that  the  ardour 
of  the  youthful  mind  is  kindled  by 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  great 
originals  themselves.  Casts  from 
statues  are  often  faulty;  and  no 
one  will  pretend  that  the  congre- 
gated plaster  copies  at  Sydenham 
can  be  looked  upon  with  precisely 
the  emotion  awakened  by  the 
marbles  of  the  Vatican.  Stand- 
ing before  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon, 
or  the  Dying  Gladiator,  it  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  what  the  eye 
can  see,  but  how  much  the  imagi- 
nation will  realise.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  Byron  would  never 
have  written  his  immortal  lines  at 
the  foot  of  a  chalk-white  Venus. 
Mechanical  products  of  but  yester- 
day cannot  have  about  them  the 
halo  of  antiquity.  A  statue  which 
has  felt  the  chisel  of  Phidias, 
which,  as  god  or  goddess,  has  been 
worshipped  in  temples,  which  had 
to  endure  for  long  ages  a  nation's 
overthrow,  and  then,  for  a  second 
time,  rose  into  life,  is  necessarily 
encircled  with  a  thousand  memo- 
ries, and  grows  eloquent  in  event- 
ful story.  To  adapt  an  oft-repeated 
saying,  the  society  of  such  works 
constitutes  of  itself  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Actual  history  seems  handed 
down  in  bodily  shape ;  the  poetry 
of  mythology  is  seen  in  the  most 
perfect  of  forms ;  and  thus,  the  men- 
tal horizon  extended  indefinitely 
from  the  immediate  point  of  view, 
art  becomes,  as  she  ever  should  be, 
the  entrance-gate  to  noble  know- 
ledge. 


The  society  likewise  found  in 
Rome,  notwithstanding  the  fox- 
hunting on  the  Campagna,  and  the 
small  gossip  inevitable  among  idlers 
and  loungers,  is  somewhat,  it  must 
be  admitted,  of  an  intellectual  cast. 
Conversation  round  the  dinner- 
table,  in  cafes  and  at  evening  re- 
ceptions, almost  necessarily  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  pictures,  the 
ruins,  and  the  church  ceremonies 
which  during  the  day  have  been 
seen  or  studied.  In  the  political 
stagnation  which  has  long  become 
chronic  in  the  Eternal  City,  people 
naturally  surrender  their  thoughts 
to  refined  dilettante  excitement ;  and 
the  arts,  without  hostile  competi- 
tion from  foreign  topics,  come  not 
merely  to  amuse  the  passing  hour, 
but  grow  into  the  grave  business  of 
life.  Men  are  permitted 'to  move 
in  the  ideal  world  of  pictures  and 
statues  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  mere  elegant  trifling  or  the  ne- 
glect of  more  serious  duties.  Re- 
fined minds  can  here  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  aesthetic  culture — 
walk  among  ruins  without  troub- 
ling about  political  economy,  saun- 
ter along  the  byways  of  Tivoli, 
Albano,  or  Frascati,  mingle  among 
a  picturesque  peasantry,  without 
discussing  the  theory  of  Malthus  on 
population,  freed  from  the  trouble 
of  reading  a  single  page  in  The 
Wealth  of  Nations.  Men,  thus 
saved  from  the  turmoil  of  an  agitat- 
ed intellect,  glide  gently  along  the 
more  secluded  paths  of  life,  grow 
calmly  meditative,  simple  in  their 
tastes,  yet  subtle  in  their  enjoy- 
ments, living  in  daily  converse 
with  the  silent  past,  and  finding 
companionship  in  thoughts  which 
steal  away  to  sheltered  retreat.  It 
is  in  an  existence  thus  harmoni- 
ously set  that  the  arts  can  best  be 
cultivated.  To  sit  under  the  arch 
of  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  think  of 
Rome's  decay ;  to  listen,  at  vesper 
twilight,  to  the  plaintive  chant  of 
nuns ;  to  gaze  from  Pincian  Hill 
on  St  Peter's  dome,  or  on  Had- 
rian's massive  pile,  angel-guarded; — 
at  each  hour  and  at  every  step  thus 
may  the  student  dote  on  pictures 
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and  taste  of  poetry.  And  if,  per- 
chance, it  be  his  blessing  to  meet 
with  choice  companionship,  what 
reward  in  listening  to  suggestive 
words,  what  gathered  strength  in 
sympathy,  and  how  does  sensitive 
thought  gain  redoubled  value  as  it 
finds  in  some  congenial  mind  a  fit 
response  ! 

We  dwell  upon  these  considera- 
tions because,  in  our  experience,  it 
is  neither  in  Paris,  in  London,  nor 
other  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe, 
that  this  same  artistic  attitude  of 
life  can  be  cherished.  In  Eome, 
the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Madonnas  and  Saints  of 
Raphael,  the  Cassars  of  the  Palatine, 
and  even  the  gods  of  Greece,  are 
made  our  daily  companions.  We 
come  home,  after  a  morning  in  the 
Vatican  or  a  walk  in  the  Forum, 
and  talk  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
and  dwell  upon  the  personal  crea- 
tions of  the  artist's  imagination,  as 
if  they  had  just  been  our  associates. 
By  living  thus  closely  side  by  side 
with  the  great  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, we  grow  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  lineaments  of  their  genius ; 
we  recognise,  and  even  anticipate, 
each  movement  in  their  thoughts ; 
we  enter  into  their  inner  life ;  and 
thus  at  length  we  can  speak  of  their 
works  as  of  the  doings  of  a  friend 
whose  motives  are  understood, 
whose  character  is  endeared  by 
familiar  intercourse.  The  student 
who  holds  himself  as  an  alien  from 
the  works  towards  which  he  would 
aspire,  who  looks  on  as  a  distant 
stranger,  denied  near  companion- 
ship, must  necessarily  rest  content 
to  serve  in  outer  courts.  He  will 
be  a  hireling  and  perhaps  a  slave  to 
genius,  but  can  never,  in  the  im- 
munity of  liberty,  enter  upon  equal 
rights.  We  must  dwell  hour  by 
hour  with  the  great  master- works, 
they  must  become  partakers  in  our 
thoughts,  till  our  ideas  are  at  length 
fashioned  upon  them.  We  must 
look  at  pictures  so  intently  that, 
closing  the  eye,  their  form  lives 
again  in  the  mind's  vision.  It  is 
thus  that  the  mind  grows  consonant 
with  the  noblest  examples,  that 


well-stored  memory  feeds  creative 
imagination,  and  the  intellect,  habitu- 
ated to  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest 
masters,  accustomed  to  the  facile 
use  of  grand  ideas,  is  able  at  length 
to  emulate  what  first  it  but  strove 
to  imitate.  Upon  this  point  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  written  with 
his  usual  wisdom  :  "  Instead,"  says 
he,  "  of  copying  the  touches  of  those 
great  masters,  copy  only  their  con- 
ceptions ;  instead  of  treading  in 
their  footsteps,  endeavour  only  to 
keep  the  same  road ;  labour  to  in- 
vent on  their  general  principles  and 
way  of  thinking;  possess  yourself 
with  their  spirit ;  consider  with 
yourself  how  a  Michael  Angelo  or 
a  Raphael  would  have  treated  this 
subject,  and  work  yourself  into  a 
belief  that  your  picture  is  to  be  seen 
and  criticised  by  them  when  com- 
pleted :  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
will  rouse  your  powers." 

A  residence  in  Rome  we  consider 
essential  to  the  formation  of  that 
"  grand  style  "  for  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  our  English  school  has 
hitherto  shown  itself  so  unequal. 
We  have  already  quoted  the  recently- 
expressed  opinion,  that  in  the  pro- 
vince of  sculpture  our  public  monu- 
ments evince  the  lack  of  thorough 
education.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  our  most  ambitious  works 
in  the  sister  art  of  painting  show  a 
like  deficiency.  Fuseli's  big,  elo- 
quent words,  uttered  in  lectures 
before  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  became  mere  vaulting 
ambition  when  translated  into  his 
own  pictures.  The  large  scenic 
works  by  Barry  in  the  Adelphi, 
which  he  fondly  hoped  would  have 
redeemed  his  country's  art,  are  mon- 
strous rather  than  grand.  They 
show,  it  is  true,  a  certain  rude  un- 
cultured power,  which,  allied  to  a 
purer  style,  might  have  secured  in- 
trinsic excellence.  To  complete  a 
melancholy  catalogue,  we  must  men- 
tion the  weak  pretentious  concep- 
tions painted  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  in  the  dome  of  St  Paul's,  recently 
restored,  and  now  taking  permanent 
rank  with  the  profuse  meretricious 
works  of  the  Italian  decadence. 
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Haydon,  too,  was  another  lost  mis- 
guided genius,  shipwrecked  in  Lon- 
don after  a  tossed  life  without 
anchorage.  And  coming  down  to 
the  present  moment,  our  English 
House  of  Commons  is  voting  larger 
sums  than  were  ever  received  by 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
Vatican.  And  with  what  result] 
Why,  the  production  of  fresco-paint- 
ings which  want  the  best  qualities 
of  the  fresco  art,  the  multiplication 
of  pretended  historic  works  which 
are  deficient  alike  in  historic  dignity 
and  architectural  fitness.  And  then, 
lastly,  the  other  day,  in  the  hall  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  is  unveiled  a  noble 
composition  by  Mr  Watts,  possess- 
ing, it  is  true,  just  the  qualities  to 
which  the  frescoes  at  Westminster 
can  make  no  claim,  yet  betraying,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  in  cast  of  draperies  and  the  put- 
ting together  of  individual  figures, 
powers  wholly  unequal  to  contend 
with  the  difficulties  inherent  to  so 
arduous  an  attempt.  Such,  then, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  present 
state  of  historic  art  in  this  country. 
It  is  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  strove,  in 
his  public  discourses,  to  create  with- 
in the  English  school  a  passion  for 
the  grand  historic  style.  He  well 
knew  the  deficiency  upon  which  we 
have  insisted.  He  felt  it  painfully 
even  in  his  own  person.  Thus,  on 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  he  made  the 
following  confession  :  "  I  found 
myself,"  he  says,  "  in  the  midst  of 
works  executed  upon  principles 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted.  I 
felt  my  ignorance,  and  stood  abashed. 
All  the  indigested  notions  of  paint- 
ing which  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  England,  where  the  art  was  at 
the  lowest  ebb, — it  could  not  indeed 
be  lower, — were  to  be  totally  done 
.away  with  and  eradicated  from  my 
mind.  It  was  necessary,  as  it  is 
•expressed  on  a  very  solemn  occa- 
sion, that  I  should  become  as  a 
little  child.  Notwithstanding  my 
disappointment,  I  proceeded  to  copy 
;some  of  those  excellent  works.  I 
viewed  them  again  and  again — I  even 
.affected  to  feel  their  merits,  and  to 


admire  them  more  than  I  really  did. 
In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and 
new  perceptions  began  to  daw  upon 
me ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  originally  formed  a  false  opin- 
ion of  the  perfection  of  art,  and  that 
this  great  painter,  Raphael,  was 
well  entitled  to  the  high  rank  which 
he  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world."  That  matters  have  not 
improved  since  the  days  of  Rey- 
nolds, we  have  sufficient  assurance 
in  the  teaching  and  practice  of  our 
English  Pre-Raphaelite  school.  To 
denounce  Raphael,  and  to  reverse 
all  that  he  established,  is  the  lasting 
glory  of  some  at  least  among  our 
British  painters,  with  Mr  Ruskin  as 
their  guide. 

We  have  seen  that  the  great 
sculptors,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen, 
Flaxman,  and  Gibson,  made  length- 
ened tarriance  in  Rome,  the  essen- 
tial capital  of  their  art.  In  paint- 
ing, the  aspirants  to  the  grand  his- 
toric style  owe,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
like  allegiance.  Barry,  under  the 
kind  patronage  of  his  friend  Burke, 
spent  in  the  Italian  capital  five 
years,  and  received  from  Reynolds — 
previously,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
a  student  in  the  Sistine  and  the 
Vatican — a  letter  with  these  re- 
markable words  :  "  Whoever  has 
great  views,"  says  Reynolds,  "  I 
would  recommend  to  him,  whilst  in 
Rome,  rather  to  live  on  bread  and 
water  than  lose  those  advantages 
which  he  can  never  hope  to  enjoy  a 
second  time,  and  which  he  will  find 
only  in  the  Vatican."  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  historic  paint- 
ing, in  its  noblest  form,  is  for  us  in 
England  almost  a  lost  art.  The 
grand  Italian  style  was  not  easily 
arrived  at :  it  took  three  hundred 
years  for  its  maturing.  The  works 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
were  no  accidental  phenomena — no 
mere  exceptional  results  without 
previous  pedigree  or  antecedents. 
They  were  the  consummation  of 
anterior  centuries;  they  were  the 
perfecting  of  pre-existing  methods ; 
they  were  the  concentration  of 
Italian  genius  which  had  long  been 
struggling  into  freedom  and  power. 
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Italy  was  the  cradle  of  tlie  arts ;  the 
Church  the  patron ;  Rome  the  capi- 
tal to  which  all  talent  crowded  for 
fame  and  reward;  and  the  Vatican, 
as  the  palace  of  the  popes,  became 
naturally  the  place  of  honour.  It 
is  no  mere  capricious  fancy  which 
exalts  the  fresco  paintings  of  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angelo  into  the 
pre-eminence  they  so  long  have  oc- 
cupied. They  were  enthroned  by 
history ;  they  have  ever  since  been 
worshipped  by  posterity ;  and  it  is 
now  too  late  to  overturn  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  mankind.  It  was 
these  works  which  our  own  simple 
Reynolds,  with  the  true -minded 
artists  of  all  countries,  came  to 
study.  And  he  tells  us,  in  the  clos- 
ing words  to  his  last  discourse,  that 
it  was  cause  for  self -congratulation 
to  know  himself  susceptible  of  the 
emotions  which  such  grand  concep- 
tions were  intended  to  incite. 

But  labour  is  the  price  which  the 
gods  have  set  upon  all  things  excel- 
lent. Michael  Angelo,  if  any  man, 
had  a  right  to  rely  on  genius,  yet  of 
himself  he  said  that  all  was  due  to 
study.  The  original  drawings  of 
the  old  masters,  now  so  widely 
known  through  photographic  repro- 
ductions, ought  to  convince  every 
tyro  in  the  arts  that  unflagging  in- 
dustry can  alone  secure  a  high  posi- 
tion. Pictures  painted  with  a  com- 
mand which  at  first  sight  might 
imply  facility — Raphael's  "School 
of  Athens,"  for  example — are  yet 
discovered  to  be  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  elaboration.  Minute 
studies  have  been  made  for  every 
figure ;  separate  drawings  for  the 
complex  masses  of  drapery;  accu- 
rately shaded  outlines  were  executed 
for  the  hands  and  feet.  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  Archduke  Albert  in 
Vienna  is  a  well-known  sketch  for 
the  Transfiguration  :  the  Apostles 
nude,  with  other  more  detailed 
studies  on  a  larger  scale,  marking 
with  utmost  precision  the  anatomy 
of  limbs  which  subsequently  im- 
posed drapery  would  wholly  con- 
ceal. The  artists,  indeed,  whose 
creations  have  borne  the  scrutiny 
and  obtained  the  admiration  of  all 


succeeding  ages,  seem  never  to  have 
relented  one  moment  from  their 
labours,  nor  their  pencil  to  have 
paused  a  single  instant  over  the 
busy  work.  Folio  volumes  contain 
the  drawings  of  Leonardo  in  Mil- 
an ;  and  no  forms  of  human  face, 
whether  in  beauty  or  caricature, 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  keenness 
of  his  observation.  And  all  these 
accumulated  materials  were  made 
to  subserve  a  well -conceived  and 
maturely  calculated  purpose.  These 
sketches  are  not  the  mere  mechan- 
ical product  of  the  hand — the  head 
was  working  while  the  fingers  were 
executing.  Lines  were  combined 
into  symmetrical  composition  ; 
forms  were  balanced  in  just  pro- 
portion and  thrown  into  bright 
position ;  and  thus  the  picture  was 
matured  from  step  to  step  by  long 
study  and  careful  forethought.  In 
conclusion,  we  wish  it  to  be  ever 
remembered  that  the  works  which 
have  so  long  stood  before  the  world 
as  examples  of  the  grand  style  of 
art  did  not  take  their  origin  in 
mere  happy  chance,  in  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  or  in 
a  daring  stroke  of  ambitious  genius ; 
but  that  Leonardo,  Raphael,  and 
Michael  Angelo  laboured  arduously, 
even  to  the  completing  of  minutest 
details ;  that  to  them,  as  to  all  true 
workers,  life  was  short  and  art  long, 
for  high  was  their  aim,  and  the 
absolute  perfection  towards  which 
they  aspired  still  ever  retreated  at 
their  approach  into  infinite  distance. 
And  if,  in  the  present  day,  we 
would  strive  after  the  same  goal, 
we  must  walk  in  the  same  path. 
There  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
even  in  this  nineteenth  century,  a 
royal  road  to  art.  On  the  contrary, 
the  old  avenues  of  approach  would 
seem  to  be  blocked  up,  and  aspir- 
ants now  stumble  along  a  beaten 
but  broken  way,  sometimes  guided 
in  wilfulness,  sometimes  scrambling 
in  haste,  or  sometimes  groping  in 
ignorance,  till  at  last  they  wander 
widely  astray,  and  at  length  are 
more  or  less  contentedly  lost  in 
pleasant  places,  glorying  in  a  low 
order  of  remunerative  success.  But 
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we  again  repeat,  if  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  of  painting  are  to  rise  in 
this  country  to  any  high  pitch  of 
excellence,  it  is  by  fulfilling  the 
laws  which  art  herself  imposed 
upon  the  Greek  sculptors  and  the 
Italian  painters  as  the  conditions  of 
success.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
presume  to  limit  the  possibilities 
of  future  progression ;  still  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  art  are  already 
fully  and  finally  established.  The 
rules  which  must  guide  the  sculptor 
throughout  all  time  are  put  last- 
ingly on  record  in  the  statues  of  the 
Vatican  ;  and  the  principles  of  pic- 
torial composition  can  be  fully  de- 
duced from  the  frescoes  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Stanze 
and  the  Sistine.  It  is  the  mere  pre- 
sumption of  untutored  youth  which 
would  pretend,  in  the  present  day, 
to  the  making  of  any  signal  dis- 
coveries, or  would  attempt  radical 
revolution.  It  is  a  mere  Cock- 
ney art  which  opposes  the  Roman 
school ;  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  narrow 
coterie  which,  by  new-fangled  dog- 
mas, sets  at  nought  the  judgment  of 
three  centuries. 

Thus,  we  think,  it  becomes  de- 
sirable, on  many  grounds,  that  the 
scene  of  action  and  study  should  be 
extended,  and  that  pupils  should  ex- 
change a  London  for  an  Italian  resi- 
dence. JSTo  one  will  contend  that  our 
English  modes  of  life  or  habits  of 
mind  are  conducive  to  aesthetic  cul- 
ture. In  our  large  cities — the  pride  of 
our  modern  civilisation — counting- 
house  drudgery,  with  parish  business, 
the  reading  of  the  daily  penny  paper, 
the  attendance  on  improvement  and 
sanitary  committees,  suffice  to  make 
for  our  prosperous  commercial  man 
a  crowded  anxious  day.  And  so  the 
morning  passes  in  busy  work.  At 
the  dinner-table  conversation  usual- 
ly turns  upon  hackneyed  topics  of 
popular  interest — "High  Church," 
"Low  Church,"  " Parliamentary  Re- 
form," "  vote  by  ballot,"  inter- 
spersed with  the  pleasing  polemics 
provoked  by  Essays  and  Reviews.  A 
man  who  should  venture  across  the 
cloth  to  indulge  in  poetic  or  artis- 


tic observations  touching  Apollo, 
Psyche,  the  Sibyls,  or  other  such 
topics,  would  be  taken  as  light- 
headed. The  paths  of  actual  life 
are  too  eagerly  crowded  to  allow  of 
quiet  retreat  into  the  byways  of 
fancy ;  the  pressure  of  events  is  too 
urgent,  the  light  of  day  too  coldly 
crude,  for  men  to  step  aside  to  gaze 
on  sleeping  Endymion  in  the  moon- 
light. Our  very  prosperity  is  un- 
poetic,  and  few  of  the  boasted  pro- 
ducts of  civilisation  can  pretend  to 
the  picturesque.  Mr  Hawthorne 
felt  this  the  other  day  when  he  laid 
the  scene  of  his  last  romance  in 
Italy.  No  author,  he  tells  us,  with- 
out trial,  can  conceive  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  writing  a  fiction  about  a 
country  where  there  is  no  shadow, 
no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and 
gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a 
commonplace  prosperity  in  broad 
and  simple  daylight.  He  chose 
Italy,  he  says,  as  the  site  of  his 
fancied  creation,  because  it  afforded 
a  sort  of  poetic  and  fairy  precinct 
wherein  ivy,  lichens,  and  wall- 
flowers might  find  ruins  to  make 
them  grow.  The  difficulties  which 
Mr  Hawthorne  shunned  are  seen 
even  in  the  facilities  which  other 
writers  have  found.  Our  present 
English  school  of  novelists  — 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
and  others  —  are  strong  in  the 
merits  which,  from  a  more  imagi- 
native point  of  view,  are  taken  for 
blemishes.  Such  writers  daguer- 
rotype  actual  scenes  just  as  they  are; 
they  photograph  the  details  of  the 
homely  cottage  by  the  wood,  or 
the  clattering  mill  on  the  running 
stream ;  they  paint  with  a  Pre- 
Raphaelite  love  of  ugliness  the 
horrors  of  the  crowded  city ;  they 
thus  give  in  word  pictures,  en- 
hanced by  high  lights  and  darkened 
with  black  shadows,  the  tumultuous 
life  which  is  now  throbbing  around 
us.  After  such  high-seasoned  food, 
Addison,  we  fear,  tastes  flavourless. 
This  literal  art,  whether  it  be  the 
art  of  romance  writing  or  that  of 
picture  -  making,  has  of  course  a 
sterling  worth,  which  we  would  not 
for  one  moment  deny  to  it.  But 
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yet,  no  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  all 
that  may  be  fairly  hoped  for  in 
the  wide  domain  of  creative  genius. 
The  worthy  Pickwick  and  the  in- 
imitable Mrs  Poyser,  whatever  may 
be  their  other  qualifications  for 
posterity,  are  not  in  their  own  per- 
sons precisely  fitted  for  Greek  or 
Carrara  marble;  and  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  desire  to  see 
Miss  Becky  Sharp,  with  her  devoted 
"Jos,"  immortalised  in  fresco  in 
the  robing -room  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Each  style  is  good  of  its 
kind,  and  everything  should  be 
assigned  its  fitting  place.  All  we 
contend  for  is  this,  that  if  English- 
men will  have  marble  statues  in 
public  streets,  at  least  let  not  the 
works  be  of  a  character  which  a 
first-class  tailor  or  shoemaker  would 
be  ashamed  to  own.  And  if  our 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  be  en- 
riched by  frescoes,  let  us  have  some 
regard  to  the  dignity  which  befits  a 
nation's  history.  It  would  seem  to 
be  generally  supposed  that  the 
qualification  for  a  historic  painter  is 
nothing  more  than  access  to  a  few 
family  portraits,  to  a  curiosity  shop 
of  old  clothes,  with  a  suit  or  two  of 
medieval  armour.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Raphael  is  superseded  and 
abused. 

It  is  full  time,  we  think,  that  a 
certain  class  at  least  of  our  students 
should  change  the  scene  of  their 
studies.  It  is  needful  that "  high  art " 
should  become  for  them  something 
more  than  a  name ;  and  in  order  to 
eradicate  the  lower  styles  by  which 
they  have  been  so  long  surrounded, 
English  youths  of  the  best  promise 
should,  as  we  have  said,  be  brought 
into,  the  immediate  presence  of 
those  great  masters  who  strove  to 
embody  the  noblest  of  thoughts  in 
the  grandest  of  forms.  It  is  only, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Rome  the  stu- 
dent can  be  fired  into  ardour  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  pictorial  genius,  and  feel 
how  mean  are  those  lower  methods, 
how  unworthy  those  minor  details, 
by  which  inferior  artists  seek  to 
captivate  the  eye  and  to  allure  the 
multitude.  It  is  chiefly  in  this 


ancient  centre  of  the  world's  his- 
tory— in  the  very  midst  of  wrecks 
of  a  vast  empire,  temples,  and 
arches,  and  theatres,  where  the 
very  soil  seems  gorged  with  blood, 
and  tears,  and  agony,  and  every 
crumbling  stone  is  a  monument  to 
a  people's  power — it  is  in  this  seat 
of  decaying  empire  that  the  artist 
can  best  raise  his  contemplation  to 
the  true  historic  level,  where  things 
of  to-day  and  of  yesterday,  in  the 
presence  of  past  centuries  burdened 
with  heroic  story,  sink  into  relative 
proportion.  And  it  is  with  a  mind 
thus  solemnised,  with  thoughts  thus 
raised,  with  tastes  thus  cultured, 
that  the  student  will  be  fitted  duly 
to  value  and  humbly  to  rival  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

In  this  spirit  alone,  best  caught 
by  an  Italian  residence,  can  the 
"  grand  style,"  in  its  full  meaning, 
be  rightly  estimated.  A  mind  raised 
to  this  pitch  can  be  satisfied  only 
by  true  excellence* — the  noblest 
forms  of  nature  brought  under 
the  treatment  of  the  purest  art. 
Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  best 
art  products,  and  herein  likewise 
the  difficulty.  For  who  shall  de- 
termine which  are  the  noblest 
forms  of  nature,  when  nature,  in  all 
her  forms,  is  so  marvellous  1  And 
how  shall  the  inexperienced  student 
decide  which  are  the  purest  modes 
of  art,  when  each  in  turn  is  support- 
ed by  authority  1  The  case  is  per- 
plexing, but,  we  think,  less  puzzl- 
ing in  Rome  than  elsewhere.  In 
sculpture,  the  supposed  pensioner, 
brought  under  the  direct  tuition  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  schools,  may 
safely  ignore,  at  least  for  a  time, 
later  and  lower  examples.  The 
painter  studying  the  compositions 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
under  the  sanction  of  Reynolds, 
Barry,  Fuseli,  and  others,  has  little 
else  to  do  than  to  shut  out  all  dis- 
traction, and  give  himself  up  to 
diligent  work.  But  the  task  he  has 
set  himself  is  by  no  means  easy,  for 
the  reward  he  seeks  is  high,  and 
can  be  attained  by  few.  His  hand, 
in  drawing,  must  learn  certitude  and 
power.  The  greater  the  difficulty 
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of  a  foreshortening,  the  more  com- 
plete facility  must  he  show  in  its 
mastery.  The  larger  the  scale  of 
the  work,  the  less  must  he  flinch  in 
its  execution.  The  path  trod  by 
Michael  Angelo  can  only  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  race  of  giants.  But  what 
he  learns  from  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  other  of  the  great 
masters,  is  after  all  only  the  method 
— manual  or  mental ;  that  which 
pertains  to  direct  originality  must 
be  fostered  within  himself.  And 
herein,  again,  lies  a  difficulty — how 
far  he  may  copy,  and  wherein  he 
must  create ;  to  what  degree  he 
may  fitly  surrender  himself  to  the 
mind  of  others,  and  at  what  period 
in  his  growth  he  must  rely  on  his 
own  individuality.  At  first,  we 
think,  he  will  be  bound  to  submit, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  servitude 
which  adheres  to  the  literal  letter  ; 
but  ere  long  it  will  be  required  that 
he  enter  upon  the  freedom  which 
pertains  to  the  adopted  spirit.  And, 
for  this  end,  we  think  his  studies 
should  have  these  two  primary  ob- 
jects— first,  the  great  masters  should 
teach  the  student  how  rightly  to  see 
and  to  copy  nature  ;  and,  secondly, 
how  best  to  frame  his  "  style." 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is 
not  every  form  in  nature  which  is 
suited  for  translation  into  art. 
Providence  has  many  other,  and 
perhaps  more  important  ends  in 
view,  than  the  making  of  pictures  ; 
and  the  worthy  individuals,  men 
and  women,  who  pass  most  respect- 
ably through  the  duties  of  ordi- 
nary life,  are  not  one  and  all  neces- 
sarily suited  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  historic  canvass.  The  great 
masters  knew  this  full  well,  and 
their  study  of  nature  took  a  corre- 
sponding direction.  They  seem  to 
have  been  guided  by  certain  innate 
ideas  of  beauty,  dignity,  and  fitness ; 
to  have  selected  those  forms  which 
stood  as  the  exponents  of  noble 
thoughts ;  and  at  times  to  have 
made  individual  shapes  bend  to 
their  will.  All  this,  indeed,  was 
the  purpose  of  their  repeated  and 
tentative  studies.  They  compiled 
from  various  models  the  collective 


results  for  which  they  strove  ;  they 
threw  out  those  blemishes  or  lower 
elements  which  marred  each  indi- 
vidual example  ;  they  combined  the 
perfections  which  were  scattered 
abroad,  but  never  concentrated  into 
one  focus  ;  and  they  thus  caught  at 
last  the  perfect  idea,  the  type  of 
beauty,  at  which  nature  aims  with 
inconstant  step.  This,  in  short, 
constituted  their  study  of  nature  ; 
herein  lay  their  philosophy ;  and,  in 
great  measure,  in  this  consists  the 
glory  of  their  art.  We  know,  in- 
deed, of  no  other  basis  upon  which 
a  noble,  historic,  or  sacred  style  can 
be  formed.  Unfortunately,  or  per- 
haps, for  the  sake  of  creative  genius, 
most  fortunately,  the  portraits  of 
illustrious  men  have  been  often 
lost,  and  the  individual  characters, 
in  the  sacred  narrative  at  least, 
have  in  no  way  been  handed  down 
in  bodily  aspect.  It  therefore  be- 
comes essential  that  the  artist 
should  so  study  nature  that  he  may 
reclothe  in  fitting  guise  those  great 
men  who  have  been  lost  to  our 
view.  The  painters  of  the  middle 
ages  did  this,  and  the  Grecian 
sculptors  likewise.  The  portrait  of 
Homer,  so  oft  repeated,  is  probably 
ideal.  The  heads  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  Christ,  the  figures  of  pro- 
phets, and  often  even  of  the  Chris- 
tian saints,  as  painted  by  Leonardo, 
Raphael,  and  the  other  Italian  mas- 
ters, are,  in  fact,  little  more  than  the 
embodiment  of  the  painter's  ideas — 
his  mental  conceptions  thrown  into 
bodily  form  ;  the  artist,  instructed 
by  his  studies,  working  after  the 
discovered  methods  of  nature,  and 
becoming  in  turn  himself  a  creator. 
That  alone,  in  fine,  is  the  true  study 
of  nature  which  enables  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor,  in  the  sphere  of  his 
art,  to  work  after  the  spirit  of 
nature. 

But  it  requires  a  gifted  eye  to  see 
the  poetry  which  dwells  in  nature. 
The  remark  has  been  so  oft  repeated 
as  to  become  commonplace ;  yet  it 
remains  for  ever  true  that  the  most 
ordinary  incidents  may  be  turned 
to  deep  instruction,  and  that  the 
forms  which  are  scattered  along  our 
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daily  paths  are  replete  with  beauty. 
Yet  it  requires,  as  we  say,  the  in- 
tuition of  a  gifted  mind,  the  cun- 
ning of  a  practised  hand,  to  trans- 
mute into  the  poetry  of  art  the 
ruder  and  more  hackneyed  ways  of 
the  outer  world.  It  was  the  glory 
of  Italian  art  that  whatever  she 
touched  she  exalted.  It  is  said  of 
Michael  Angelo  that  the  beggar 
rose  from  his  hand  the  patriarch  of 
poverty,  and  that  the  hump  of  his 
dwarf  was  impressed  with  dignity. 
Leonardo,  as  we  have  seen,  sought 
in  nature  for  the  typical,  and  rose 
by  successive  steps  to  the  divine. 
His  St  Peter  is  a  shrewd,  zealous 
man — a  head  for  which  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult, even  in  the  present  day,  to 
find  a  model.  His  St  John  belongs 
to  the  higher  order  of  spiritual  in- 
tuition ;  and  so,  lastly,  the  painter 
reaches  from  perfected  humanity  to 
indwelling  divinity,  and  seeks  to 
express  in  the  head  of  Christ  the 
God  incarnate.  Kaphael,  in  his 
great  works  in  Home,  was  actuated 
by  the  same  noble  aim.  In  his  Ma- 
donnas, painted  in  Florence  too,  he 
strove  to  exalt  the  loveliness  of 
woman  into  a  direct  object  of  adora- 
tion. And  in  all  these  examples  the 
desired  end  was  attained,  through 
an  anxious,  devoted,  philosophic 
study  of  nature.  The  ordinary 
forms  of  life  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Raphael,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  tella  us,  that  even 
in  his  day  beautiful  women  were 
scarce,  and  that  he  found  it  needful 
to  appeal  to  a  certain  ideal  within 
his  own  mind.  How  far  such  an 
ideal  is  in-born  with  genius,  or  to 
what  extent  the  conception  is  an 
induction  from  observation,  it  were 
difficult  precisely  to  determine.  The 
whole  question  has  so  little  in  com- 
mon with  our  English  mode  of 
thought  —  is  so  foreign  to  the 
practice  of  our  English  artists  — 
that  the  public  would  probably  look 
upon  its  discussion  with  indifference. 
The  student,  however,  happily  se- 
vered, at  least  for  a  time,  from 
home  bias,  will  be  thrown  into 
a  more  congenial  atmosphere,  and 
insensibly  will  acquire  in  Rome, 


Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
that  noble  treatment  of  nature 
which  the  great  masters  have  shown 
to  be  essential  to  historic  and  sacred 
subjects. 

We  have  said  that  the  renowned 
works  in  Rome  are  the  best  exam- 
ples of  what  is  technically  named 
"style."  The  precise  meaning  of 
this  term  it  would  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  define.  It  is  a  word,  how- 
ever, in  its  application  not  limited 
to  the  province  of  art.  We  speak 
of  manners  and  of  men  as  good  in 
style.  There  is  a  pure  style  in 
music,  an  elevated  style  in  the 
drama,  and  so,  in  like  manner,  there 
is  a  noble  and  true  style  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is,  of  course,  just 
the  reverse.  There  is,  we  regret  to 
say,  such  a  thing  as  a  mean  and  a 
corrupt  style.  The  genius  of  an 
artist,  for  example,  may  be  un- 
doubted :  his  works  may  have  a 
certain  order  of  merit,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  possible  that  his  "style"  may 
be  wholly  meretricious.  This  was, 
in  some  measure,  the  fault  of  Can- 
ova  in  sculpture ;  and  in  painting 
this  same  want  of  style  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  many  of  our  Eng- 
lish artists,  otherwise  possessed  of 
undoubted  talent.  West,  Haydon, 
and  others,  obtrude  low  nature  on 
the  most  solemn  or  stately  occa- 
sions. We  feel  in  their  pictures 
that  we  are  not  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  gentlemen ;  that  we  are 
holding  intercourse  with  men  who 
have  forced  themselves  into  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  not  fitted 
by  birth,  education,  or  social  stand- 
ing. The  "  style,"  in  short,  is  bad. 
And  in  many,  if  not  in  most  of  our 
English  works,  when  not  actually 
bad,  it  fails  of  being  positively 
good,  or,  at  least,  of  attaining  to 
the  best.  For  this  state  of  things 
there  is  surely  no  inherent  neces- 
sity. The  remedy,  we  believe,  in- 
deed, to  be  within  easy  reach.  Tra- 
velling is  now  attended  with  so 
few  difficulties,  a  foreign  residence 
may  be  made  so  inexpensive,  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  the  main- 
tenance of  uncouth  methods  and 
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manners.  Our  English  artists  only 
require  daily  association  with  the 
best  Grecian  and  Italian  works ; 
they  only  want  to  make  Phidias, 
Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo  their 
companions  in  youthful  years,  when 
their  style  is  still  in  course  of  for- 
mation, and  all  that  falls  beneath 
the  purest  standards  would,  we 
may  reasonably  hope,  be  effectually 
eradicated. 

Glancing  at  another  branch  of 
our  subject,  we  cannot  but  point  to 
Rome  as  the  natural  centre  of  the 
"  Catholic,"  or  so-called  "  Chris- 
tian," school.  The  Church  of  the 
Catacombs,  the  Church  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, the  Ship  of  St  Peter  tossed  up- 
on troubled  waters,  still  finds  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City. 
From  century  to  century  the  pil- 
grim has  hither  bent  his  steps ;  and 
from  all  nations  of  the  earth  have 
crowded  multitudes  who  sought  as- 
surance to  their  faith  or  consolation 
in  their  suffering.  The  convents 
and  monastic  orders  scattered  over 
the  wide  world  here  find  in  Rome 
a  common  focus ;  the  distant  mis- 
sionary, planting  a  church  in  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific  or  on  the  plains 
of  Tartary,  points  to  the  Roman  Pro- 
paganda for  his  authority.  Every 
church  in  Catholic  Christendom 
owns  the  sway  of  the  great  Basilica 
of  St  Peter;  and  thus  the  seven 
hills  of  the  ancient  city,  crowned 
with  the  campanile  of  convents  and 
churches,  has  long  claimed  the  alle- 
giance of  the  ecclesiastic,  moved  by 
piety  or  swayed  by  ambition,  and 
of  the  civil  ruler  who  sought  to  add 
to  temporal  dominion  the  sanction 
of  spiritual  power.  Rome  is  strong, 
too,  in  the  spell  of  imagination. 
The  mind  reverts  to  the  early  days 
when  the  Church  was  first  planted 
— when  persecution  and  death  were 
the  reward  of  faith  —  when  the 
Christian  victim  graced  the  Ro- 
man holiday — when  from  within 
the  vast  sweep  of  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  rose  the  loud  shout 
of  exultation  as  the  martyr  sealed 
his  testimony  with  his  blood  ;  and 
then  come  to  the  memory,  in  the 
course  of  succeeding  ages,  the  times 
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of  final  and  signal  triumph.  Ima- 
gination now  revels  in  glowing  pic- 
tures of  wealth  and  power  and  pomp  : 
popes,  who  trampled  on  the  necks  of 
kings ;  humble  saints  approaching 
on  bended  knees  ;  genius  rearing 
temples  the  most  noble ;  gifted 
artists  emblazoning,  in  characters 
of  gold  and  in  forms  of  unearthly 
beauty,  the  victory  of  that  Church 
which  at  length  obtained  undis- 
puted supremacy.  It  is  here,  in 
Rome,  that  the  so-called  "  Chris- 
tian" artist  can  live  in  that  rapt 
attitude  —  can  indulge  in  those 
visions  of  saints  and  of  angels — 
can  cultivate  that  mystic  faith  and 
fervour  which  was  found  trium- 
phant in  Beato  Angelico,  and  in 
other  devout  Pre-Raphaelite  mas- 
ters. This  is  a  phase  of  faith 
which  in  other  portions  of  Europe 
may  be  growing  day  by  day  more 
impossible ;  but  in  Rome  we  look 
upon  this  emotional  worship,  this 
imaginative  and  poetic  colouring 
to  belief,  as  natural  and  almost 
inevitable.  With  a  certain  order 
of  dreaming,  impressible  minds, 
art,  in  all  her  visions  and  heavenly 
revealings,  ceases  to  be  a  fiction, 
and  grows  into  a  reality,  is  not  so 
much  a  refined  enjoyment  as  the 
required  food  for  an  insatiable 
craving.  Men  of  this  frame  of 
intellect  are  almost  of  necessity 
found  in  the  Eternal  City ;  for,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  law  of  natural 
selection,  Rome  is  their  home.  In 
Dusseldorf  we  all  know  there  has 
been  a  "  Christian  "  school,  and  in 
Munich  are  many  important  reli- 
gious works.  But  we  have  always 
felt  that  north  of  the  Alps  the 
"  Christian  artist"  is  out  of  his 
appointed  latitude.  And,"  accord- 
ingly, the  great  disciples  of  this 
pictorial  faith  have  always  tended 
to  southern  migration.  It  was  in 
Rome  that  the  school  of  Veit,  Cor- 
nelius, and  Overbeck,  took  its  ori- 
gin. It  was  in  this  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  they  became 
Romanists.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  temples,  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  Angelico,  Perugino,  and 
Pinturicchio,  that  they  refashioned 
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and  reanimated  that  medieval  style 
which,  once  a  derision,  they  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  a  devo- 
tion. Our  English  school  of  Pre- 
Raphaelites  has,  of  course,  nothing 
in  common  with  these  their  modern 
German  forerunners;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  a  Romish  revival  of  the 
medieval  is  for  British  art  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Still  we  deem  a 
Christian  school  of  religious  paint- 
ing, purged  from  any  possible  cor- 
ruptions of  Romanism — a  reformed 
art  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has 
hitherto  claimed  scarcely  an  exist- 
ence in  any  Protestant  community 
— to  be  for  England  a  high  desi- 
deratum. Our  boasted  Protestant- 
ism has  suffered,  we  think,  espe- 
cially in  former  times,  from  being 
cold,  bald,  and  unpictorial.  At  all 
events,  religion  is  the  most  worthy 
theme  that  can  engage  the  painter's 
pencil ;  and  any  national  school 
which  practically  ignores  the  sub- 
limest  emotions  which  stir  the  hu- 
man breast,  denies  to  itself  the 
highest  inspiration,  and  renounces 
the  noblest  sphere  of  its  mission. 
But,  from  the  considerations  which 
we  have  urged,  we  think  it  is  great- 
ly to  be  feared  that  any  attempt 
to  create  such  a  school  in  acade- 
mies north  of  the  Alps  will  be  more 
or  less  futile.  The  divine  unction 
will  be  wanting.  It  is  in  the  deep 
fountains  of  the  Italian  middle  ages, 
it  is  before  the  shrines  of  Madonnas 
and  saints,  that  inspiration  must  be 
sought. 

There  is  yet  another  style  of  pic- 
torial art  to  which  we  must  advert 
before  we  close.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that,  in  the  present  aspect  of  our 
English  school,  historic  landscape 
is  at  a  discount.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  almost  to  despise  the  imagi- 
native scenes  of  Wilson  and  Louth- 
erburgh.  The  subjects  now  most 
in  vogue  with  our  rustic  rural 
painters  are  hedgerows  and  lanes 
in  Devonshire,  and  pebbly  trouty 
streams  in  North  Wales.  Yet  Tur- 
ner, whom  most  people  still  affect 
to  admire,  chose  to  enhance,  it  will 
be  remembered,  some  of  the  grand- 
est landscapes  in  nature  by  an 


appeal  to  historic  association  and 
the  pictorial  adaptation  of  mytho- 
logic  fiction.  It  is  one  of  the  good 
practical  services  rendered  by  Tur- 
ner's fairy  enchantments,  now  hap- 
pily so  well  seen  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, that  they  transport  the  mind 
from  the  smoke  and  din  of  London 
streets  to  the  romance  of  Italy  and 
the  golden  splendour  of  the  south- 
ern sun.  "  Lake  Avernus,"  "  ^Eneas 
with  the  Sibyls,"  "Caligula's  Palace 
and  Bridge,"  "  The  Bay  of  Baise," 
"  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl,"  take  us  to 
that  wreck  of  glory,  to  that  sea-worn 
shore,  where  the  crumbling  ruins 
are  mantled  by  the  clambering  vine, 
and  the  shadowed  grotto  is  curtain- 
ed by  dripping  verdure  hanging  in 
cool  festoons.  Turner's  "Ancient 
Italy,"  too,  is  that  land  "  which 
was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  com- 
mand, and  is  the  loveliest."  And  in 
"Dido  building  Carthage,"  and  in 
"  The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian 
Empire,"  we  are  taken  into  the  far 
off  region  of  historic  romance, 
where  fact  is  lost  in  the  haze  of 
fiction,  and  actual  forms  are  blended 
into  that  poetic  halo — the  atmos- 
phere, in  fact,  wherein  the  genius  of 
Turner  loved  to  bask  and  bathe 
itself.  Whoever  has  indulged  in 
these  poetic  reveries  ;  whoever  has 
walked  the  shore  of  Salerno  and 
Amalfi,  or  paced,  on  the  road  to 
Naples,  the  streets  of  that  "  City  of 
the  Dead;"  whoever  has  wander- 
ed through  the  Roman  Forum  by 
moonlight,  or  ridden  over  the  Ro- 
man Campagna,  heaving  and  swell- 
ing as  a  troubled  sea,  wreck-strewn; 
whoever,  we  say,  has  tasted  of  these 
high  and  subtle  delights,  must  re- 
cognise that  the  field  of  Italy  is 
the  sphere  for  the  imaginative  art- 
ist, who  would  love  to  people  the 
landscape  of  a  beauteous  nature 
with  the  glowing  memories  of  the 
past.  Our  English  park-scenery  is 
stately,  our  country  mansions  are 
venerable,  our  rural  districts  of 
simple  beauty  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  gardens  of  Albano 
and  Frascati,  the  villas  and  palaces 
of  Rome,  and  the  byways  of  desolated 
Italy,  which  incite  the  imagination 
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still  more  exquisitely,  and  touch 
the  feelings  with  a  deeper  pathos. 
What  a  hushed  quietude  and  deli- 
cious languor  steal  over  the  day- 
dreams of  our  walk  as  we  saunter 
along  the  mossgrown  paths,  ilex- 
shaded,  of  these  suburban  villas  ! 
We  tread  a  softer  turf,  we  look  into 
a  more  liquid  sky,  we  listen  to  a 
gentler  sound,  the  dripping  of  the 
fountain,  or  the  slumbrous  evening 
breeze  among  drooping  leaves.  In 
those  dark  shadowy  pines,  what 
sheltering  wings  spread  against  the 
heat  of  day,  what  deep  gloom  for 
our  seclusion !  And  then,  again, 
those  avenues  of  cypress,  how 
solemn,  like  dark  funereal  tapers,  or 
as  a  slow  black-robed  procession 
marching  towards  some  distant 
shrine !  And  here  below,  among 
the  undergrowth  of  less  ambitious 
wood,  what  wayward  wanderings 
of  wild  fancy,  what  bold  playful 
flights  of  vegetative  exuberance, 
how  much  prodigality  of  resource, 
assuming,  in  hours  of  undisguised 
ease,  the  indolent  attitudes  of  re- 
pose— a  wilderness  of  tangled  ve- 
getation, deep  in  coolest  shade ! 
Trees,  too,  there  are  which  wander 
into  the  distance,  more  independent 
in  their  modes  of  life,  straying 
away  from  the  companionship  of 
close  clustering  arms,  to  sport  in 
open  sunshine  on  the  flowery 
sward.  It  is  an  Eden — but  Eden 
since  the  fall,  for  Malaria  keeps 
demon  -  watch  over  the  loveli- 
ness. And  thus  Italy,  long  under 
the  curse  of  tyrants,  and  her  air 
polluted  by  the  breath  of  crime,  is 
ever,  even  in  beauty,  veiled  in 
tragedy,  and  hours  of  love  are  oft 
avenged  in  treacherous  death.  And 
this  is  the  drama  of  the  Italian 
landscape,  this  the  deep  back- 
ground of  mystery,  this  the  dark 
historic  association  which  gives  to 
every  ruin  its  witching  hold  on  the 
imagination.  The  crushed  arch,  the 
broken  aqueduct,  and  the  fallen 
column,  tell  of  a  nation's  overthrow ; 
the  very  stones  seem  graven  with 
imperishable  story ;  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  their  decay  mark  the  rude 
tread  of  the  conquering  barbarians, 


and  the  sun  which  gilds  the  ruin 
sinks  red  in  the  blood  of  a  suffering 
people.  We  have  said  enough  to 
show  why  Turner,  Wilson,  Gaspar 
Poussin,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Claude 
gloried  in  that  land  where  native 
poetry  and  history  revel  in  the 
midst  of  beauty.  And  men  of 
kindred  genius  will  for  all  time 
seek  the  same  congenial  soil. 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  sup- 
posed that  a  paper  on  "the  Art- 
Student  in  Home J;  would  have  in- 
dulged in  more  anecdote  and  less 
of  dissertation.  We  might,  indeed, 
have  interspersed  pleasing  pictures 
of  sketching  tours  at  Tivoli  or 
among  the  Sabine  hills ;  we  could 
have  drawn  picturesque  portraits  of 
the  rustic  peasantry ;  girls  standing 
at  the  fountain,  matrons  with  the 
distaff  tending  flocks  upon  the  moun- 
tain-side, or  sitting  beneath  the 
ilex  shade  in  the  heat  of  day ;  we 
might  have  planted  a  sketching- 
stool  among  the  silvery  spray  of 
Tivoli  or  Terni,  where  the  iris  looks 
down  upon  the  "  hell  of  waters  "  as 
"  love  watching  madness  j  "  we 
might  have  taken  hand  in  hand 
with  sketching-book  the  sonnets  of 
Petrarch  or  the  tales  of  Boccaccio, 
and  in  the  pauses  of  our  work  fallen 
into  the  melody  of  verse,  the  ro- 
mance of  rapturous  story,  inter- 
woven with  wild  notes  of  song 
caught  from  the  mountain  echoes. 
Such  days,  bright  in  these  delights, 
are  long  to  be  remembered.  For  if 
the  mind  loves  to  cherish  some  one 
period  of  its  former  history  more 
than  others,  it  is,  we  think,  those 
hours  when  the  poetic  nature  first 
kindled  into  sensitive  enjoyment, 
when  the  still  slumbering  powers 
of  fancy,  stirring  with  undefined 
longings,  found  in  a  world  of  beauty 
a  sphere  of  unimagined  bliss,  saw 
in  the  laughing  landscape  the  an- 
swer to  youthful  gladness,  and  in 
the  passing  shadow  the  flittings  of 
far  off  sorrow.  If  the  artist's  life 
be  envied,  it  is  for  scenes  of  subtle 
refined  emotion  such  as  these,  where- 
with minds  of  grosser  frame  are  not 
permitted  to  intermeddle.  The 
painter  may  be  denied,  perchance, 
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the  luxuries  bought  by  gold,  but 
he  is  chosen  for  nature's  favourite 
and  playmate,  and  shares  the  boun- 
ties which  are  showered  upon  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  He  may  boast 
of  no  high  birth  or  long  lineage, 
but  his  is  the  heritage  of  the  sky. 
The  poet,  in  the  well-known  lines 
of  Schiller,  comes  too  late  to  take 
his  part  in  the  division  of  the  world, 
and  the  gods,  in  recompense,  make 
him  a  denizen  of  the  heavens.  And 
surely,  if  in  any  favoured  spot  of 
earth  the  artist  be  given  a  charmed 
existence,  it  is  in  the  clime  of  Italy. 
The  sun  showers  richly  his  golden 


rays  and  the  moon  her  silvery  beauty ; 
the  landscape  is  fertile  in  the  olive 
and  the  vine ;  and  life  moves  onward 
in  tranquil  contentment,  devoid  of 
care.  Nature  is  everywhere  making 
pictures,  and  man  weaving  a  ro- 
mance. And  the  student  has  but  to 
surrender  himself  to  the  poetry  of 
the  passing  hour  to  make  his  mind 
a  welcome  habitation  for  all  the 
beauteous  thoughts  that  flock  on 
every  side;  and  thus  fostering  in 
himself  the  artist  growth,  his  works 
will  be  true  to  the  nature  that  lives 
around  him  and  the  genius  which 
prompts  within. 
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DEMOCRACY   TEACHING  BY  EXAMPLE. 


"  WHAT  do  they  think  of  us  in 
England? "  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
questions  of  late  most  frequently 
heard  in  America.  And  what,  we 
should  like  to  ask,  do  they  imagine 
that  we  think  of  them  1  That  they 
are  the  greatest  and  noblest  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  1  That  they 
are  just,  moderate,  and  dignified  in 
peace,  and  strong  and  irresistible 
in  war?  Do  they  picture  us  as 
viewing  their  government  as  a  thing 
to  be  envied  by  the  rotten  old  mon- 
archies of  Europ'e  1  Do  they  fancy 
that  they  are  impressing  all  nations 
with  the  belief  which  they  profess 
themselves  to  entertain  of  the  im- 
measurable advantages  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union  over  every 
other  constitution  that  the  world 
has  seen,  and  that  we  are  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  system  which  has 
led  inevitably  to  their  present  con- 
dition in  the  cabinet  and  the  field  ? 
Or  do  they  not  know  that  we  must 
feel  as  all  men  feel  in  viewing  the 
exposure  of  the  empty  pretensions 
of  a  bully,  and  that  we  cannot  even 
pretend  to  keep  our  countenance 
when  the  exploits  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Potomac  are  filling 
all  Europe  with  inextinguishable 
laughter]  If  everybody  is  amused 
when  Ancient  Pistol  is  made  to  eat 
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his  leek,  swearing  horribly  as  he 
chews  it,  why  should  we  be  grave 
when  a  whole  nation  of  Ancient 
Pistols  are  enacting  a  screaming 
farce,  and,  moreover,  a  farce  con- 
taining a  moral  for  all  mankind  ] 

This  moral  might  have  been  con- 
veyed in  a  tragedy.  The  American 
people  might  have  felt  all  the  ear- 
nestness they  have  so  spasmodically 
endeavoured  to  simulate.  They 
might  have  sent  out  armies  ani- 
mated with  the  old  Puritan  resolu- 
tion :  men  who  would  have  testified 
convincingly  to  their  faith  in  the 
cause,  with  a  valour  claiming  re- 
spect even  in  defeat.  In  such  a 
case  we  need  not  say  that  we  should 
have  granted  their  claim  in  full  mea- 
sure. Though  we  should  none  the 
less  have  deduced  political  lessons 
from  the  fate  of  the  Union,  yet  we 
should  have  commented  on  them  in 
sorrow,  feeling  that  even  political 
wisdom  might  be  too  dearly  bought 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  noble  race. 
But  at  present  the  tragic  element  is 
altogether  wanting.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  attempt  of  the  North  to  re- 
establish by  force  a  Union  founded 
on  consent— their  Congress  seeking 
to  maintain  the  war  by  a  tax  which 
includes  in  its  operation  the  seced- 
ed States — their  orators  still  parad- 
2  D 
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ing,  in  lieu  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence, the  old  stage  properties  of 
the  star-spangled  banner  and  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  which  have  done 
service  on  so  many  Fourths  of  July 
— their  newspapers  raving  defiance 
to  England  in  one  column,  and  pub- 
lishing records  of  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  their  troops  in  another 
— their  President  and  Commander- 
in- Chief  impelled  to  premature 
action  by  these  infallible  journals — 
Mrs  Beecher  Stowe  writing  letters 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury  teeming  with 
sanguinary  philanthropy — that  rab- 
ble of  Bobadils  which  they  called 
their  army,  with  its  "Fire  Zouaves," 
and  its  Irish  regiments  "stripped 
to  their  pants,"  all  in  desperate 
career  the  wrong  way,  led  by  those 
immortal  three  months'  men  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  where  we  know  not 
whether  to  pity  most  the  officers 
who  lead  such  men,  or  the  men  who 
are  led  by  such  officers, — all  is  farce 
of  the  very  broadest  stamp.  No 
satirist  ever  invented  such  a  gigan- 
tic joke  as  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  rolling  his  eye  in  a 
fine  frenzy  as  he  threatened  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  with  the  venge- 
ance of  the  troops,  "better  than 
French,"  whose  fastest  runners  were 
even  then  beginning  to  spread  dis- 
may in  Washington. 

Independent  of  motives  of  hu- 
manity, we  are  glad  that  the  end  of 
the  Union  seems  more  likely  to  be 
ridiculous  than  terrible.  To  the 
American  people  we  wish  nothing 
but  good.  But  for  our  own  benefit 
-and  the  instruction  of  the  world  we 
wish  to  see  the  faults,  so  specious 
and  so  fatal,  of  their  political  sys- 
tem, exposed  in  the  most  effective 
way.  The  faults  of  a  system  that 
,  expires  nobly  and  pathetically  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  romance 
of  its  end.  Had  the  Union  died 
silent,  resolute,  devoted,  grand,  in 
future  ages  republican  poets  and 
painters  might  have  loved  to  depict 
Freedom  shrieking  at  the  scene,  as 
she  did  when  Kosciusko  fell.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
anything  great  or  noble  was  in- 
volved in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
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grand  army  of  the  Potomac,  that 
the  muse  of  history  will  seriously 
concern  herself  even  with  the  Fire 
Zouaves,  or  that  any  poet  or  painter, 
whether  American  or  European, 
will  ever  depict  Liberty  as  quitting 
the  earth  arm-in-arm  with  the  Last 
of  the  Presidents.  And  the  vener- 
able Lincoln,  the  respectable  Seward, 
the  raving  editors,  the  gibbering 
mob,  and  the  swift-footed  warriors 
of  Bull's  Kun,  are  no  malicious  tricks 
of  fortune  played  off  on  an  unwary 
nation,  but  are  all  of  them  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  great 
Republic. 

In  past  centuries,  philosophers 
and  historians  were  used  to  feel  and 
grope  their  way  towards  political 
truth  with  speculations  on  theories 
of  government.  For  ages  these 
were  only  speculations,  for  mankind 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  senti- 
ment of  obedience  to  constituted 
power.  As  alchemists  in  rags  dream- 
ed of  the  absolute,  so  sages  dreamed 
of  equality,  of  rights  of  man,  of 
social  contracts,  of  the  duties  of 
princes — while  all  around  them  the 
people,  ignorant  and  careless  of 
politics,  lived  under  whatever  dis- 
pensation Heaven  had  pleased  to 
bestow,  acquiesced  in  any  despot- 
ism not  absolutely  intolerable,  as 
in  gravitation,  and  were  dependent 
for  good  or  bad  government  on  the 
chance  dispositions  of  their  riders. 
But  the  conceptions  of  these  specu- 
lators were  not  without  fruit.  In 
the  American  and  French  revolu- 
tions, in  the  wars  of  the  French 
republic  and  empire  and  the 
changes  that  have  ensued  from 
them,  and  in  the  constant  efforts  in 
our  own  country  to  transfer  power 
to  the  people,  we  see  these  theories 
in  action.  And  now  the  present 
day  gives  us  the  result.  In  broad 
characters,  statesman,  historian,  and 
philosopher  may  study,  not  theories, 
but  facts  ;  they  may  view, 
"With  eye  serene,  the  very  pulse  of  the 
machine" — 

and  even  those  unreflecting  politi- 
cians who  would  disregard  the  warn- 
ings of  what  might  be  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  what  is. 
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In  Austria  absolutism  lias  its 
choice  between  concession  and  de- 
struction. In  Naples  and  Rome  the 
alternative  was  neglected,  and  the 
attributes  of  despotism  have  vanish- 
ed, as  the  coins  in  the  Eastern  story 
turned  to  withered  leaves  when  the 
magic  spell  ceased.  Over  the  semi- 
barbarous  peoples  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  the  ruling  power  is  still 
absolute.  Judging  from  these  facts 
taken  alone,  we  might  infer  that 
absolutism  is  only  possible,  in  our 
time,  in  the  absence  of  intelligence. 
But  in  France  we  see  a  people 
boasting  to  be  more  advanced  in 
civilisation  than  Germans  or  Italians 
apparently  content  to  be  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  And  we  know  that 
the  reason  why  such  a  state  is  pos- 
sible to  them  is,  that  they  have 
learnt  by  a  tremendous  experience 
to  dread  the  excesses  of  liberty  more 
than  the  excesses  of  power.  The 
empire  is  not  loved,  and  could  not 
endure,  but  that  there  is  a  class  of 
order  in  France  that  prefers  it  to 
red -republicanism.  Yet,  in  choos- 
ing between  the  principles  whose 
conflict  is  represented  in  the  up- 
heavings  of  society  in  the  present 
century,  the  friends  of  democracy 
might  retort  that  the  system  they 
plead  for  has  never,  in  France,  had 
a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  excesses  of 
liberty  there  were  owing,  not  to  any 
vice  inherent  in  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  but  to  the  natural 
violence  of  the  rebound  from  pre- 
vious tyranny  and  long  mis-govern- 
ment ;  and  that  for  those  excesses 
despotism  itself  was  thus  ultimately 
responsible.  Thus,  it  would  have 
been  still  possible  for  them  to  dream 
of  their  ideal,  but  that  America  has 
furnished  the  example  necessary  to 
supplement  former  experience.  Here 
we  saw  the  liberty  which  enthusi- 
astic sages  imagined,  realised  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  A 
century  of  mild  rule  had  fostered 
the  principles  of  freedom  planted  by 
the  Pilgrims,  who  had  gathered  them 
amid  the  abundant  crop  of  the  great 
civil  wars  of  King  and  Parliament. 
The  independence  of  the  Confeder- 
ated States  ensued  from  a  struggle 
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in  which  there  was  nothing  exaspe- 
rating, from  whence  the  machinery 
of  law  and  order  emerged  unharmed, 
and  which  had  secured  to  the  new 
nation  respect  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  was  no  old  nobility  to  be 
swept  out  of  the  way,  and  to  bear 
to  other  lands  the  tale  of  spoliation 
and  of  wrong.  When  the  royal 
authority  disappeared,  there  was  a 
clean  page  to  write  the  constitution 
on.  It  was  framed  with  delibera- 
tion ;  the  deficiences  of  the  existing 
Confederation  served  as  a  warning, 
its  merits  as  an  example ;  and  the 
chief  who,  at  the  outset,  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  the  Republic 
was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  influence, 
great  good  sense,  and  remarkable 
moderation.  The  nation,  thus  pro- 
vided with  all  political  safeguards, 
commenced  its  career  on  a  theatre 
where  no  rival  powers  existed  to 
perplex  or  disturb,  and  where  illi- 
mitable territory  and  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  material  wants  were  se- 
curity against  the  poverty  and  dis- 
content which  form  the  severest  trial 
and  knottiest  problem  of  govern- 
ments. Yet,  thus  dandled  and  nursed 
— one  might  say  coddled — by  For- 
tune, the  spoiled  child  Democracy, 
after  playing  strange  pranks  before 
high  heaven,  and  figuring  in  odd  and 
unexpected  disguises,  dies  as  sheerly 
from  lack  of  vitality  as  the  oldest 
of  worn-out  despotisms. 

Amid  the  crash  and  chaos  of 
governments  and  peoples,  England 
still  rears  her  head  a  landmark  for 
the  wrecks  of  nations.  The  consti- 
tution whose  origin  goes  beyond  the 
ancient  records  of  the  state  is  still 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  elastic,  main- 
taining freedom  amid  the  rush  and 
whirl  of  this  age  as  it  did  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  We  still  offer  to 
the  political  (Edipus  the  grand  en- 
igma whose  solution  is  liberty; 
while  the  constitution  framed  in 
the  time  of  our  fathers,  by  the  light 
of  all  experience,  to  be  the  shame 
of  the  past,  the  glory  of  the  present, 
the  example  of  the  future,  is  gone 
like  a  bubble  on  the  stream.  From 
our  own  history  we  learn  how  liberty 
can  come  to  make  her  home  with  a 
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people.  She  does  not  seek  to  rise 
by  a  sudden  bound  on  the  ruins  of 
despotism,  for  that  we  know  leads 
only  to  anarchy,  and  through  anarchy 
back  again  to  despotism.  She  estab- 
lishes herself  by  steps  slow  and  suc- 
cessive. Her  path,  like  the  path  of 
a  planet,  is  the  result  of  opposing 
forces.  It  is  the  process  of  winning 
privileges  from  the  governing  power, 
and  of  maintaining  them  when  won, 
that  constitutes  liberty.  And  when 
all  are  won — when  the  governing 
power  is  bankrupt — then  liberty  has 
already  departed,  leaving  only  a 
shadow  which  a  breath  will  dissi- 
pate. 

But  when  a  people  already  free 
from  restraint  take  counsel  how  to 
produce  that  balance  of  powers 
whose  regulated  vibrations  shall  de- 
fine the  bounds  of  liberty,  the  pro- 
cess that  we  have  passed  through  is 
exactly  reversed.  With  us  it  was 
at  first  the  people's  scale  that  kicked 
the  beam.  In  this  other  case,  it  is 
the  scale  of  the  government  that 
flies  upward.  The  people  now  have 
not  to  take,  but  to  give.  Power  is 
not  to  be  won  from  the  government, 
but  conferred  upon  it ;  and  the  peo- 
ple are  much  more  apt  at  taking 
than  giving  power.  And  this  is  the 
case  which  American  institutions 
illustrate. 

That  the  people  shall  bear  their 
full  share  in  legislation,  and  that 
the  laws  so  made  shall  be  impar- 
tially administered,  are  important 
steps  towards  good  government,  but 
still  only  steps.  The  laws  so  made 
must  be  executed  with  certainty  and 
promptitude.  But  a  government 
that  rests  only  on  the  moral  influ- 
ence derived  from  the  support  of  the 
people,  can  be  efficient  only  so  long 
as  the  nation  is  of  one  mind  respect- 
ing the  laws  that  are  to  be  executed. 
Laws  framed  for  the  general  benefit 
are  frequently  opposed  to  the  de- 
sires and  interests  of  classes  or  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  The  sup- 
pression of  discontent  must  be  pro- 
vided for ;  unpopular  taxes  must  be 
levied ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  executive 
must  be  armed  with  material  force. 
For  a  government  that  depended  only 
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on  moral  support  would,  in  the  case 
of  contending  interests,  be  depend- 
ent on  a  majority;  and  if,  before 
acting,  it  should  wait  to  ascertain 
and  appeal  to  the  majority,  it  would 
never  act  at  all.  Its  action  must  be 
independent  of  all  disturbing  influ- 
ences ;  and  thus  a  strong  executive 
becomes  an  essential  condition  of 
liberty.  But  a  government  that  is 
independent  and  strong  may  assail 
liberty ;  and  how  to  prevent  that,  is 
a  problem  that  we  have  practically 
solved,  by  committing  to  the  govern- 
ment the  power  of  the  sword,  and 
retaining  for  the  people  the  power 
of  the  purse.  The  strength  of  our 
executive  needs  not  to  be  exactly 
denned,  because  the  force  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  will 
always  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  assertion  of  the  laws.  But  in 
America,  where  no  foreign  enemy 
was  feared,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  people  must  tax  themselves  for 
the  support  of  the  executive  with 
the  single  object  of  internal  govern- 
ment, the  measure  of  strength  that 
should  be  allotted  was  much  more 
nicely  calculated.  And  the  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  President, 
and  the  mode  of  his  appointment, 
formed,  accordingly,  the  grand  diffi- 
culty of  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
those  statesmen  intended  to  allot 
due  influence  to  each  power  of  the 
state.  It  is  true,  the  foundation 
they  professed  to  raise  it  on  was 
what  they  somewhat  paradoxically 
termed  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple. But,  whatever  meaning  they 
may  have  attached  to  the  phrase, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  inter- 
preted it  to  signify  the  supremacy 
of  the  mob.  There  were  men  among 
them — Washington  himself,  for  in- 
stance— proud,  dignified,  even  aris- 
tocratic in  temperament,  severe  in 
discipline,  and  of  steady  judgment; 
and  such  are  not  friends  to  the  do- 
mination of  the  many.  And  one 
especial  object  of  their  labours  was 
to  remedy  the  want  of  a  paramount 
executive  power  in  the  existing  con- 
federation of  states.  But  the  spirit 
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raised  in  the  revolution  was  too 
strong  for  them.  The  doctrines  of 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  all  men, 
however  serviceable  in  a  revolt 
against  monarchy,  were  found  very 
embarrassing  in  the  effort  to  frame 
a  strong  government.  Men  who 
had  borne  a  considerable  part  in  the 
revolution  were  bound  to  show  the 
world  a  constitution  not  only  more 
perfect,  but  also  essentially  differ- 
ent, from  that  which  they  had  re- 
pudiated. Thus,  whatever  their 
natural  predilections  might  be,  their 
own  successes  dictated  their  course. 
Moreover,  a  powerful  influence  was 
exercised  on  them  by  the  States' 
legislatures,  too  jealous  of  the  exe- 
cutive that  was  to  be  paramount,  to 
permit  it  to  be  strong.  These  con- 
siderations obliged  the  constructors 
of  the  Union  to  cast  their  weight 
into  the  scale  with  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  They  treated  their 
President  as  a  very  disagreeable 
necessity.  They  restricted  his  pow- 
ers, not  only  by  narrow  limits,  and 
by  checks  and  counterchecks  on  the 
exercise  of  authority,  but  by  the 
conditions  of  office.  The  man  thus 
to  be  elevated  from  amongst  the 
people  was,  in  four  years,  to  sink 
back  again  amongst  the  people. 
No  opportunity  would  thus  be 
allowed  for  him  to  extend  his  powers 
beyond  their  limits  by  his  personal 
influence.  To  confer  on  him  the 
appearance  of  independence,  they 
caused  him  to  be  chosen  by  electors, 
who  were  presumed  to  be  free  in 
their  judgment.  But  when  the 
electors  themselves  came  to  be 
elected,  who  could  answer  for  the 
constituency  1  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  electors  were  merely  the  nomi- 
nees of  particular  interests,  who  had 
already  made  their  own  selection  of 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
"  Experience,"  says  Duer,  an  Ame- 
rican writer  on  constitutional  juris- 
prudence, "  has  proved  that  the 
electors  do  not,  in  fact,  assemble  for 
a  strictly  free  exercise  of  their  own 
judgments,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
sanctioning  the  choice  of  a  parti- 
cular candidate  previously  desig- 
nated by  their  party  leaders.  In 


some  instances  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constituted  have 
been  so  far  forgotten,  that  the  indi- 
vidual opinion  of  the  elector  has 
submitted  to  the  dictation  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  chosen;  and,  in 
others,  the  electors  have  even 
pledged  themselves  beforehand  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  prescribed  to 
them  by  the  managers  of  their 
party ;  and  thus  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  elaborate  theory  on 
which  this  part  of  the  constitution 
was  built  has  been  subverted  in 
practice."  In  this  way  the  choosing 
of  a  chief  officer  of  the  state  came 
to  resemble  a  gigantic  Marylebone 
election,  where  the  candidate  who 
solicited  the  voices  of  his  country- 
men could  claim  insignificance  as  a 
merit,  and  could  make  it  his  high- 
est aim  to  be,  not  the  impartial  exe- 
cutor of  the  laws,  but  the  obsequi- 
ous representative  of  a  party.  Thus, 
fearing  to  make  the  executive  their 
master,  the  Americans  tried  to  make 
it  their  servant,  and  ended  by  mak- 
ing it  their  puppet. 

Founded  on  consent,  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  adequate 
controlling  power,  continued  to 
exist  by  consent.  We  have  said 
before  that  a  government  depend- 
ent on  the  moral  influence  thus  de- 
rived can  be  efficient  only  so  long 
as  the  nation  is  of  one  mind  re- 
specting th*  laws  to  be  executed. 
As  party  spirit  runs  higher,  the  ex- 
ecutive is  more  and  more  weakened, 
and  its  action  retarded.  Of  late 
years  the  strife  of  party  has  been 
inordinately  fierce  and  persistent, 
and  it  culminates  every  four  years 
in  the  election  of  a  president.  The 
danger  to  the  executive,  in  such  a 
condition,  is  foreshadowed  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress, which,  as  much  as  any  por- 
tion of  that  celebrated  document, 
attests  his  sagacity  and  foresight. 

"  There  is,"  he  says,  "  an  opinion 
that  parties  in  free  countries  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This,  within  certain  limits,  is  pro- 
bably true ;  and  in  governments  of 
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a  monarchical  cast  patriotism  may 
look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with 
favour,  upon  the  spirit  of  party. 
But  in  those  of  the  popular  charac- 
ter, in  governments  purely  elective, 
it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged. 
From  their  natural  tendency  it  is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough 
of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  pur- 
pose. And  there  being  constant 
danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought 
to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to 
mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not 
to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uni- 
form vigilance  to  prevent  its  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of 
warming,  it  should  consume." 

There  would  seem  to  be,  theore- 
tically, no  impossibility  in  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  consent,  yet  strong 
enough  to  be  independent.  The  so- 
vereign people  might  abdicate  some 
of  their  sovereignty  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  their  executive,  keep- 
ing, of  course,  the  approved  security 
against  the  misuse  of  force.  Trust 
in  human  nature  must  be  bestowed 
somewhere  in  a  government  —  a 
great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  mo- 
deration and  virtue  of  the  deposi- 
taries of  power.  And  it  would 
seem  safer  to  confide  in  the  consci- 
entiousness of  a  selected  official 
than  in  the  chance  impulses  of  the 
multitude.  But  the  Americans  did 
not  think  so.  They  fancied  they 
saw  in  the  weakness  of  the  execu- 
tive the  measure  of  their  own  liberty 
—  accordingly  it  was  left  weak  ; 
party  spirit  grew  strong,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  fabric  was  a  ques- 
tion only  of  time  and  occasion. 

With  laws  made  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  people,  administered 
by  officers  independent  both  of 
people  and  government,  and  exe- 
cuted by  an  authority  strong  to  en- 
force, but  not  to  contravene  them, 
it  would,  at  first,  seem  as  if  we  had 
all  the  conditions  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion. Yet  there  may  still  be  an  im- 
portant, perhaps  fatal,  defect.  For 
the  laws  themselves,  though  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the 
constitution,  may  be  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  wishes,  but  to  the  rights 
of  a  portion  of  the  community. 


They  may  even  be  opposed  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  community. 
Thus,  the  executive  may  be  forced 
to  support  the  laws,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  constitution,  against 
the  general  interests.  But  this  is 
not  liberty — it  is  oppression ;  and  it 
will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved,  and  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  oppressed,  whether 
civil  war  shall  or  shall  not  ensue. 
Hence,  to  fulfil,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty,  the  constitution 
must  provide  for  something  beyond 
the  balance  of  the  powers  of  the 
state.  It  must  endeavour — and  it 
can  only  endeavour — to  secure  a 
predominance  of  wisdom,  independ- 
ence, justice,  and  public  spirit,  in 
the  national  councils.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  all  classes  should  be 
represented,  for  some  might,  and 
would,  predominate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others  ;  but  there  must  be 
a  sufficiency  of  the  higher  intellect 
that  looks  beyond  class  interests  to 
the  wide  horizon  of  the  general 
welfare.  If  it  were  not  so — if  the 
mere  impulse  given  to  a  constitu- 
tion at  the  outset  would  suffice,  and 
if  once  adjusted,  it  might  be  set 
going  like  a  watch,  with  a  certain 
result,  then  the  Farewell  Address  of 
Washington  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
For  why  should  he  so  earnestly 
implore  the  people  to  maintain 
that  which  was  able  to  maintain 
itself  1 

Thus,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, liberty,  the  dream  of  generous 
philosophy,  the  love  of  which  is  so 
passionate  a  sentiment  in  the  human 
breast,  and  the  realisation  of  which 
has  so  rarely  been  accomplished,  for 
the  delight  and  example  of  mankind, 
is  of  too  fine  an  essence  to  be  secured 
by  any  framework  of  rules  or  limi- 
tations devisable  by  statecraft.  Its 
existence  depends,  not  on  the  action 
of  a  definite  ascertainable  machin- 
ery, but  on  a  continued  accession  of 
vital  influences.  And  these  influ- 
ences are  among  the  noblest,  and 
therefore  among  the  rarest,  attri- 
butes of  man. 

In  our  own  history  the  conflict  has 
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been  unceasing  between  crown  and 
people  for  the  possession  of  power. 
In  a  struggle  involving  the  interests 
of  all  England,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  champions  should  be  the 
best  that  all  England  could  produce. 
The  great  names  ranged  on  each 
side,  of  those  who  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crown  or  stem- 
med the  advance  of  democracy,  are 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
This  proves  that  our  constitution 
has  fulfilled  its  most  important  and 
most  delicate  office — that  of  bring- 
ing the  best  of  the  spirit  and  intel- 
lect of  the  nation  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  So  important  an  end  is 
it,  that  the  most  illogically  -  con- 
structed government  in  the  world, 
fulfilling  it,  would  become  more 
than  tolerable,  while  the  most  per- 
fect theory,  which  did  not  evolve 
this  result,  must  be  merely  a  plaus- 
ible blunder. 

It  is  notorious  that  this  end  has 
not  been  fulfilled  by  the  American 
constitution.  Nor  was  it  rational 
to  expect  that  it  should  be.  States- 
manship is  born  of  the  collision  of 
great  principles  or  of  important 
interests.  No  such  result  can  be 
produced  where  power  is  all  on 
one  side.  When  the  people  have 
everything,  they  need  no  cham- 
pions. Therefore,  in  America,  pa- 
triotism means  flattery  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  party  spirit  is  the  spirit  of 
rapine ;  and  debates,  instead  of  eli- 
citing wisdom  and  truth,  are  the 
ignoble  squabbles  of  mediocrities. 
Where,  in  American  history  for  the 
last  forty  years — that  is  to  say,  ever 
since  the  impulse  of  the  Revolution 
died  out  —  are  we  to  look  for  her 
great  statesmen?  Yet  in  that  pe- 
riod there  is  no  great  nation  in 
Europe  that  has  not  produced  men 
who  have  secured  an  enduring  fame 
by  their  assertion  of  great  prin- 
ciples, or  by  the  influence  they 
have  exerted  on  the  destinies  of 
nations.  And  it  is  not  true,  as  has 
been  said,  and  quoted  with  applause, 
that  the  nation  is  happiest  which 
has  no  history,  for  such  happiness 
is  stagnation  or  worse.  The  spirit 
that  presides  over  the  public  life  of 


America  has  made  itself  felt  over 
the  whole  nation.  The  higher 
minds  stand  aloof  from  politics,  aa 
Bayard  would  turn  from  a  modern 
prize-ring.  The  meed  for  which  he 
had  been  used  to  contend  with 
noble  knights — the  smiles  of  ladies, 
the  favour  of  anointed  kings,  and 
immortal  honour — is  now  a  bag  of 
coin  handed  to  the  victor  in  a  pot- 
house. So  the  best  Americans 
either  betake  themselves  to  other 
pursuits,  or  roam  disconsolately 
over  the  world,  where  they  see 
their  equals  winning  honour  in  the 
field  from  which  they  are  for  ever 
excluded. 

That  men  of  this  class  should 
countenance  the  violent  measures 
of  the  North  is  at  first  sight  unac- 
countable. It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  intellectual  men  should 
either  be  friendly  to  a  system  which 
extends  its  theory  of  equality  to  in- 
tellect, and  thus  neutralises  their 
natural  superiority ;  or  should  wish 
to  establish,  in  its  grossest  form, 
the  supremacy  of  a  numerial  ma- 
jority, by  the  forcible  subjugation 
of  the  great  minority  which  consti- 
tutes the  South.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, however,  that,  while  giving 
their  voice  to  the  North,  they  may 
neither  be  friendly  to  the  Union, 
nor  desirous  of  seeing  the  South 
subjugated.  They  may  wish  to  see 
the  natural  aristocracy  to  which 
they  belong  raised  to  its  proper 
position  in  the  state.  They  may 
consider  that,  by  quiet  separation, 
the  Union  might,  with  increased 
compactness  and  unanimity,  recover 
much  of  its  vitality,  and  that  the 
system  they  suffer  under  might  be 
indefinitely  prolonged.  And  they 
may  view  the  present  convulsion  of 
that  system  as  the  necessary  preli- 
minary of  those  political  changes 
which,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  they 
must  ardently  desire.  To  suppose 
this  is  not  to  impugn  their  patriot- 
ism; for  if  we  have  made  our  views 
clear  in  this  paper,  it  is  evident 
that  they  may  look  on  such  a  crisis 
as  now  exists  as  necessary  for  the 
regeneration  of  their  most  import- 
ant institutions.  They  may  therer 
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fore  accompany  the  movement  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  control  it.  But  we  do  not 
suppose  that  any  men  possessing 
the  powers  requisite  for  statesman- 
ship can  really  believe  that,  if  by 
force  of  arms  the  reluctant  South 
should  be  dragged  back  to  the 
Union,  the  Union  will  be  thereby 
restored  on  its  original  basis.  Suc- 
cessful coercion  would  be  a  greater 
revolution  than  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  secession — this  only  lops 
the  branches,  while  that  strikes  at 
the  root.  Nor  do  we  imagine  that 
any  such  men  as  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Abolition 
party.  Clever  people  may  belong 
to  that  party.  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe 
is  a  very  clever  woman,  and  has 
written  a  very  clever  novel ;  but 
she  is,  by  the  success  of  that 
novel,  committed  to  sentiments 
more  adapted  to  fiction  than  to 
politics.  She  evidently  looks  on 
the  South  as  a  vast  confederation  of 
Legrees,  keeping  millions  of  virtuous 
Uncle  Toms  in  horrible  subjection ; 
and  quotes  Mr  Wendell  Phillipps  as 
if  she  believed  that  mischievous 
monomaniac  to  be  an  inspired 

rstle.  But  statesmen  must  ask 
mselves  how  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  condition  of  the 
African  race  would  be  solved  by 
setting  them  free.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  liberated  slaves'?  and 
how  is  their  labour  to  be  replaced  1 
are  questions  the  very  first  to  be 
asked,  but  which  we  must  not  ex- 
pect a  crazy  Abolitionist  to  answer. 
But  such  considerations  do  not  oc- 
cur to  those  enthusiastic  philan- 
thropists who  testify  to  their  love 
of  the  negro  by  their  hatred  of  the 
planter.  The  destruction  of  armies, 
the  ravage  and  ruin  of  territory,  are 
as  nothing,  in  their  heated  fancy, 
compared  with  the  success  of  their 
plan.  And  if  secession  were  accom- 
plished their  plan  would  be  at  an 
end,  for  they  would  then  have  no 
more  concern  in  the  liberation  of 
the  slaves  of  the  South  than  in  a 
crusade  to  set  the  Georgian  and 
Circassian  ladies  free  from  the  ha- 
rems of  the  Bosphorus.  Thus,  under 


present  circumstances,  their  fanati- 
cism has  become  sanguinary;  they 
are  pledged  to  their  course,  air,A»v 
will  follow  it  with  all  the  desperate 
recklessness  and  tenacity  with  which 
weak  minds  will  cling  to  their  only 
chance  of  notoriety. 

Supposing,  therefore,  as  seems  to 
be  the  case,  that  men  of  all  classes 
take  part  in  the  measures  of  the 
North,  we  must  suppose  that  those 
of  the  highest  intellect  among  them 
do  not  share  the  opinions  most 
vociferously  asserted.  Yet,  after 
all,  their  opinions  are  not,  just  now, 
the  most  important.  The  motives 
of  those  on  whom  the  duration  and 
magnitude  of  the  war  depend — not 
the  wise  men,  nor  the  politicians, 
nor  the  men  in  office,  but  the  sove- 
reign people — those  are  what  it  is 
of  most  concern  to  understand.  And 
we  think  that  in  attributing  their 
present  war-fervour  to  exalted  mo- 
tives we  should  overshoot  the  mark. 
In  the  absence  of  great  motives, 
people  are  apt  to  magnify  small 
ones.  We  must  remember  that  the 
multitude  have  been  bred  up  in 
impatience  of  opposition.  They 
have  also  been  trained  to  despise 
the  South.  They  might  have  been 
content  to  separate,  but  they  could 
not  bear  to  see  the  South  take  the 
initiative.  Opposed  and  humiliated 
as  they  have  been,  their  impatience 
and  contempt  have  produced  vin- 
dictiveness,  which  seeks  only  to 
injure,  and  which  forms  a  cause  of 
action  fortunately  rather  violent 
than  durable.  We  must  consider 
also  the  wound  the  national  vanity 
received  in  the  falsification  of  all  the 
boastings  that  have  so  long  formed 
the  debased  currency  of  their  patriot- 
ism. Unless  the  dollar  had  been  sud- 
denly blotted  from  the  Transatlantic 
system,  we  can  conceive  no  change 
so  bewildering  to  the  Transatlantic 
mind  as  the  rupture  of  the  Union 
and  mutilation  of  the  star-spangled 
banner.  It  is  as  if  a  fire-worshipper 
should  wake  up  some  morning,  and 
find  the  sun  vanished  from  the 
heavens,  and  two  pallid  wavering 
moons  supplying  the  place  of  the 
luminary.  But,  happily,  neither  is 
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wounded  vanity  to  be  counted  on 
as  a  durable  element  of  strife. 

There  is  a  class  of  writers  in  the 
North  who  make  it  their  business 
to  discuss,  not  the  philosophy  (for 
they  are  too  unpractical  for  that), 
but  the  logic  of  the  quarrel.  Like 
Tybalt,  they  fight  by  the  book  of 
arithmetic.  They  array  facts,  quote 
precedents,  put  cases,  draw  infer- 
ences, and  transcribe  passages  from 
the  writings  of  constitutional  law- 
yers, to  prove  that  the  case  of  seces- 
sion was  not  contemplated  by  the 
original  legislators  of  the  Union. 
One  proves  that  the  Union  is  not  a 
league  or  a  confederation  ;  another 
demonstrates  that  it  is  a  compact, 
and  subject  to  the  law  of  compacts. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  discovery,  he 
further  decides  it  to  be  a  "  transi- 
tory convention,"  which,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  sounds  like  an 
unfeeling  sarcasm ;  and  also  that  the 
present  generation  of  Americans,  as 
successors  to  the  original  framers, 
are  "  in  privity,"  whatever  that  may 
be.  All  are  clear  that  no  State 
can  secede  from  the  Union.  And 
all  the  while,  in  grim  mockery,  the 
hostile  ranks  line  the  Potomac. 
Imagine  Mr  Jefferson  Davis  being 
required  to  recant  his  proclamation, 
and  return  to  his  allegiance,  because 
a  Northern  reviewer  has  discovered 
that  the  Union  is  a  "  transitory  con- 
vention. ' '  Fancy  Beauregard  laying 
down  his  arms  on  being  satisfied  on 
the  same  authority  that  he  is  "  in 
privity."  The  intentions  of  the  ori- 
ginal framers  are  also  triumphantly 
quoted  as  contrary  to  secession.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  the  gentle- 
men who  resort  to  this  argument, 
that  the  main  intention  of  those 
legislators  must  have  been  to  de- 
vise a  constitution,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  constitution,  but  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  dilemma  is  simply 
this  :  —  Either  the  Union  means 
supremacy  over  all  the  States,  whe- 
ther they  like  it  or  not ;  or  it  is 
binding  only  on  such  States  as 
choose  to  continue  to  form  it.  If 
optional,  the  mode  taken  to  secede 
is  as  legitimate  as  any  other,  where 
none  are  provided.  But,  if  union 
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means  supremacy  over  all,  then  se- 
cession is  impossible  by  any  method 
whatever  without  entailing  the  de- 
struction of  the  Union.  The  Union, 
say  the  logicians,  is  to  be  perpetual, 
because  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion have  decreed  it.  No  doubt 
they  have  decreed  it — just  as,  if  it 
had  so  pleased  them,  they  might 
have  called  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep.  For  whither  does  this  doc- 
trine of  perpetuity  lead1?  It  im- 
plies that,  though  the  Union  should 
embrace  the  whole  continent  of 
America,  and,  after  that,  the  whole 
world,  still  the  whole  world  must 
be  the  Union  bound  by  Hamilton, 
Madison,  &  Co.  It  implies  that, 
though  it  should  lead  to  general 
discontent,  general  hatred  of  the 
common  tie,  and  general  ruin,  still 
the  intention  of  the  framers  is  pa- 
ramount. It  implies  that,  though 
thirty-three  States  should  withdraw 
from  it,  still  the  thirty-fourth  State 
shall  consider  the  others  as  rebels, 
and  must  continue  its  forlorn  career 
in  the  paths  of  the  Constitution  till 
the  Union  shall  be  superseded  by 
the  Millennium.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  a  Unionist  cannot  move  with- 
out stumbling  over  a  paradox,  the 
entire  crop  of  those  logical  difficul- 
ties springing  from  the  great  root- 
paradox  of  a  supreme  government 
existing  by  consent. 

This  doctrine  of  perpetuity  is  de- 
rived from  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration only.  The  subsequent  articles 
of  the  Constitution  say  nothing  about 
it.  There  exists,  in  a  document  not 
quite  inaccessible  toUnionists,  some- 
thing important,  stated  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore an  indisputable  judge  of  its  in- 
tentions. In  his  farewell  address, 
written  in  1796,  he  says  of  the 
Union — 

"  Is  there  a  doubt  whether  a 
common  government  can  embrace 
so  large  a  sphere  1  Let  experience 
solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation in  such  a  case  were  criminal. 
We  are  authorised  to  hope  that  a 
proper  organisation  of  the  whole, 
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with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdi- 
visions, will  afford  a  happy  issue 
to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  worth 
a  full  and  fair  experiment" 

This  is,  we  presume,  sufficient 
proof  to  any  but  the  Northern 
mind,  that  the  framers  were  not 
so  presumptuous  and  absurd  as  to 
deny  to  posterity  the  right  of  judg- 
ing of  its  own  interests,  and  to  con- 
ceive their  work,  the  aim  of  which 
was  the  general  good,  to  be,  when 
once  executed,  paramount  to  the  ob- 
ject it  was  intended  to  provide  for. 

It  is  because  the  English  people 
have  not  adopted  one  or  the  other 
paradox,  and  testified  a  lively  desire 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  South, 
that  the  North  have  so  virulently 
assailed  them,  and  threatened  them 
with  the  loss  of  that  ardent  friend- 
ship which  has  sprung  up  in  its 
bosom — we  presume,  since  the  Cri- 
mean war.  At  the  first  dawn  of  the 
present  dispute,  we  did  not  trouble 
ourselves  much  about  it.  We  do 
not  commonly  take  much  interest 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  America, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  sla- 
very, they  do  not  often  involve  a 
principle  interesting  to  the  world 
in  general.  Where  none  such  is  at 
stake,  foreigners  do  not  feel  it  to  be 
their  special  vocation  to  watch  ad- 
venturers who  are  playing  at  poli- 
tics, any  more  than  if  they  were 
playing  at  thimblerig.  A  foreign 
public  is  not  even  deeply  interested 
in  the  great  question  of  whether  it 
shall  be  Johnson  or  Thompson  who 
shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing his  friends  to  be  tide-waiters 
and  postmasters.  As  the  quarrel 
advanced,  and  it  became  evident 
that  South  Carolina  was  about  to 
secede,  we,  as  a  people  loving  order 
and  subordination,  and  believing 
that  secession  had  set  up  intolerable 

Eretensions,  and  was  the  work  of  a 
iction  only,  were  inclined  to  side 
with  the  North.  But  when  we  found 
ourselves  required  to  show  our  re- 
gard for  America  by  esteeming  nine 
millions  of  Americans  as  pirates, 
rebels,  and  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  we  began  to  reconsider  the 


subject ;  a  course  to  which  we  were, 
not  gently,  stimulated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Northern  press.  Our 
conclusions,  as  a  people,  generally 
are,  that  the  course  of  the  North  is 
a  mistaken  one.  As  to  the  loss  of 
their  prestige — by  which  title  they 
seemed  to  understand  the  power  of 
bullying  any  state  with  which  they 
had  diplomatic  relations — that  can- 
not be  expected  greatly  to  concern 
us.  Nor  do  we  share  their  antici- 
pations of  the  consequences  of  the 
breach  in  their  political  system. 
We  do  not  expect  the  whole  conti- 
nent to  fall  through  the  gap.  Ame- 
rica will  still  appear  unchanged,  we 
are  confident,  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  valleys  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  corn-fields  of  the  South, 
the  prairies  of  the  West,  will  not 
wither  though  the  same  flag  do  not 
wave  over  all  of  them  :  the  South 
will  send  its  cotton  to  the  North, 
and  will  buy  Northern  manufactures 
in  return,  whether  Davis  or  Lincoln 
shall  rule  in  Virginia.  And  if,  when 
the  fever  is  over,  the  people  should 
prove  to  have  learnt  docility  with- 
out losing  energy,  and  if  the  system 
which  may  replace  the  Union  should 
be  better  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
elevated  national  qualities  which  are 
now  revealed  to  us  by  faith  rather 
than  by  sight,  neither  we  nor  they 
will  have  reason  to  lament  the 
change,  even  though  accomplished 
by  means  so  rude. 

We  hope  that  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  benefit  will  follow  the 
least  possible  amount  of  calamity, 
and  that  all  that  is  best  in  the 
nation  may  pass  unscathed  through 
the  furnace  of  war.  But  we  cannot 
pretend  to  agree  with  those  who 
consider  this  war  as  especially  la- 
mentable and  terrible,  and  to  anti- 
cipate from  it  nothing  but  evil.  It 
bears  at  present  but  little  appear- 
ance of  a  civil  war,  resembling  in 
all  respects  a  contest  between  dis- 
tinct nationalities.  Actual  hostili- 
ties are  restricted  to  a  narrow  belt 
of  country.  The  blood  shed  has, 
in  comparison  with  the  magnitude , 
of  the  hostile  forces,  as  yet  been  in- 
significant. Outrages  have  been 
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few,  and  devastation  confined  to 
the  space  between  the  western 
armies.  The  overthrow  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  leaves  the  States' 
system  of  administration  untouched 
for  the  security  of  justice.  The 
thin  upper  crust  of  union  is  broken 
through,  but  firm  footing  is  found 
close  under  it.  Nations  have  often 
struggled  through  worse  revolutions 
than  this  without  eliciting  extraor- 
dinary compassion.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples  is  a  prey  to  robbers,  who 
commit  the  most  atrocious  acts ;  yet 
we  do  not  regret  the  expulsion  of 
the  King,  even  though  the  expedi- 
tion of  Garibaldi  has  at  first  borne 
such  unwholesome  fruit,  because  we 
think  the  evils  endured  to  be  tran- 
sient, compared  with  a  despotic  dyn- 
asty. And  in  the  hope  that  this 
contest  may  end  in  the  extinction  of 
mob  rule,  we  become  reconciled  to 
the  much  slighter  amount  of  suffer- 
ing that  war  inflicts  on  America. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article 
we  represented  that,  judging  from 
all  example,  modern  intelligence 
will  prevent  any  people  from  sub- 
mitting to  despotism,  except  as  a 
temporary  refuge  from  anarchy. 
We  have  also  attempted  to  show 
that  the  evils  of  democracy  are  not 
accidental,  as  might  be  concluded 
from  the  example  of  the  French  Re- 
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volution ;  but  inherent,  as  is  shown 
in  the  result  of  the  experiment  con- 
ducted, under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  in  America.  That 
example  should  teach  both  rulers 
and  peoples  moderation.  Monarchy 
should  be  willing  to  concede — sub- 
jects sparing  in  demand.  Unyield- 
ing despotism  over  an  intelligent 
people  leads  directly  to  democracy. 
Democracy  in  its  dissolution  is  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  despotism.  We 
have  sought  to  show  that  the  middle 
state  is,  even  in  theory,  the  best, 
and  that  power  not  born  of  the 
people  may,  as  it  passes  into  consti- 
tutionalism, be  the  surest  guarantee 
of  liberty.  And  we  have  written 
in  vain  if  we  have  not  also  deduced 
a  moral  for  those  who  would  seek 
to  improve  our  own  condition  by 
assimilating  our  institutions  to  those 
of  America.  Our  own  agitators,  in 
their  clamour  for  reform,  are  de- 
scending towards  universal  suffrage. 
Universal  suffrage  means,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  numerical  majority, 
which  means  oppression  —  which 
means  civil  war.  What  civil  war, 
even  in  its  mildest  form,  means,  we 
know  from  the  Times'  correspon- 
dent ;  and  most  heartily  do  we,  in 
concluding  this  article,  echo  his 
wish — "  God  defend  us  from  mob 
law." 
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).   II. — THE   CURE. 


E  DUCATION — education — educa- 
tion !  That  is  the  cuckoo-cry  which 
for  many  a  long  year  has  been  audi- 
ble through  the  breadth  and  length 
of  the  land ;  and  innumerable 
schoolmasters — noble  and  ignoble, 
at  home  and  abroad — have  lent  the 
aid  of  their  philanthropic  voices  to 
the  increment  of  the  general  whoop. 
Honourable  members,  whose  own  li- 
terary performances  would  disgrace 
a  drayman,  have  selected  that  topic 
for  special  elucidation  from  the 
hustings,  and  have  rested  their 
claim  to  the  confidence  of  their 
countrymen  and  constituents  upon 
their  preternatural  zeal  for  the  in- 
tellectual enlightenment  of  the  peo- 
ple. Peers,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Priscian  was  the  reverse  of 
intimate,  and  whose  private  studies 
were  rarely  extended  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Kacing  Calendar,  have 
attested  from  many  platforms  their 
ardent  aspirations  for  the  general 
distribution  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  Sages  and  mounte- 
banks, philosophers  and  impostors, 
have  alike  declaimed,  harangued, 
and  written  upon  the  subject ;  pro- 
bably with  the  more  confidence  be- 
cause they  were  quite  aware  that 
no  one  would  be  rash  enough  to 
contradict  them.  And  in  further- 
ance of  the  good  work,  have  we 
not  annual  meetings  of  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  social  science, 
affording  glorious  opportunity  for 
the  ventilation  and  display  of  male 
and  female  empiricism  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
are  base  enough  to  carp  at  those 
fine  demonstrations -of  enthusiasm. 
We,  too,  are  social  reformers ;  but 
the  reforms  which  we  most  strenu- 
ously advocate  are  not  to  be  found 
in  any  catalogue  of  the  ologies, 
though  they  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance as  affecting  the  amenities 
and  promoting  the  comforts  of  ex- 
istence. With  all  respect  for  the 


authority  of  the  sapient  sanhedrim 
who  propose  to  teach  everything  to 
everybody,  we  opine  that  a  man 
may  pass  creditably  through  this 
world  of  ours  without  any  profound 
knowledge  either  of  algebra  or  trigo- 
nometry; and  we  cannot  reasonably 
associate  political  economy  with 
hammering  on  the  anvil,  or  specu- 
lative theology  with  a  diligent  ply- 
ing of  the  spade.  The  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  not  to  make  philosophers 
of  the  million,  but  to  teach  them 
how  they  may  best  perform  their 
duty  in  their  allotted  spheres,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  arts  which, 
applied  to  daily  use,  ameliorate  the 
condition  even  of  the  poorest,  and 
minister  materially  to  their  welfare. 
When  the  promoters  of  mechanics' 
institutes  and  the  like  have  become 
fully  impressed  with  the  truth  of 
that  axiom,  and  are  resolved  to  shape 
their  course  accordingly,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  shall  we  acknowledge 
the  useful  character  of  their  labours. 
Three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  lec- 
tures announced  for  delivery  at  our 
country  towns  have  reference  to  sub- 
jects utterly  unsuited  to  the  com- 
prehension and  attainments  of  the 
audience  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. They  effect  no  permanent 
good,  for  they  merely  convey  a  smat- 
tering ;  and  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally calculated  to  foster  that  spirit 
of  self-conceit,  bordering  upon  arro- 
gance, of  which  our  beloved  coun- 
trymen are  by  nature  endowed  with 
a  sufficient  store.  We  say  advisedly 
that  there  is  ample  room  and  urgent 
need  for  the  exertions  of  lay  teachers 
of  a  very  different  stamp  and  calibre 
from  the  peripatetic  lecturers  who 
now  meander  through  the  towns. 
Let  the  attention  of  the  mechanics 
and  artisans  be  directed  to  the  re- 
gulation of  their  own  homes,  the 
improvement  of  their  habits,  and 
the  increase  of  their  domestic  com- 
forts— let  them  be  exhorted,  through 
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precept  and  -  example,  to  cultivate 
those  humble  arts  which  tend  so 
much  to  beautify  and  adorn  exist- 
ence, but  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  even  comparative  wealth  can 
bring  no  additional  happiness — let 
physical  improvement,  as  is  right 
and  proper,  precede  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  and  so,  in  the  process  of  time, 
shall  we  escape  the  reproach  of 
being,  with  all  our  boasted  educa- 
tion, a  slatternly  and  neglectful 
people. 

It  is  full  time  that  the  truth 
should  be  spoken.  We  in  Scotland 
are,  in  so  far  as  regards  domestic 
arts,  very  far  behind  nations  with 
fewer  opportunities  of  instruction 
and  less  absolute  means  at  their 
command.  Not  merely  the  work- 
ing classes,  but  a  large  section  of 
the  middle  orders,  are  lamentably 
deficient  in  civilisation.  Buckle  has 
missed  the  blot.  That  humorous 
rogue,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world 
to  be  pungent,  has  gone  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Like  the  disguised  prince 
in  the  Arabian  Nights1  Entertain- 
ments, he  has  expended  his  pepper 
upon  the  cream  tarts,  and  therefore 
most  righteously  has  he  been  basti- 
nadoed. He  has  been  pleased  to  be 
jocose  upon  fasts,  without  in  the 
least  degree  comprehending  the  na- 
ture of  those  peculiar  observances ; 
but  of  feasts  he  has  said  nothing ; 
wherefore  we  set  him  down  either 
as  a  thorough  ignoramus,  or  as  an 
animal  destitute  of  a  palate.  In- 
deed we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend, from  his  argument,  what 
significance  he  attaches  to  the  term 
civilisation.  According  to  our  ideas, 
the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  a 
people  has  attained  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  reference  to  their  religious 
creed  or  ritual,  or  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  government  under  which  they 
are  contented  to  live.  It  depends 
upon  their  habits,  their  attainments, 
their  social  dispositions  and  order — 
not  upon  their  church-going  propen- 
sities, or  the  method  of  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  which  they  ac- 
knowledge to  be  divine.  Had  Mr 
Buckle  accused  the  Scots  of  being 
backward  in  civilisation  on  the 
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ground  of  their  deficiency  in  the 
social  arts  —  had  he  averred  that 
the  people  were  generally  ignorant 
of  the  first  principles  of  culinary 
science — that  they  were  slow  to 
adopt  those  appliances  which  main- 
ly tend  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  comfort — that  they  obstinately 
disregarded  ventilation,  and  were 
as  sparing  in  their  use  of  water  as 
if  they  had  to  draw  it  from  wells 
in  an  arid  wilderness,  • — he  would 
have  done  good  service  to  the  State, 
and  secured  a  reasonable  amount  of 
backing,  even  though  sturdy  patriots, 
who  believe  in  Caledonian  perfecta- 
bility,  might  have  abused  him  as  a 
southern  calumniator.  But  he  has 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  has 
elaborately  constructed  from  his  own 
fancy  a  picture  of  a  gloomy,  morose, 
ill-conditioned,  and  fanatical  people, 
living  in  this  world  under  perpetual 
terror  of  awful  torments  in  the  next, 
and  walking  in  blind  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  a  tyrannising  priest- 
hood, who  have  all  the  will,  though 
not  the  power,  to  renew  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition.  Such  a  carica- 
ture as  this  is  simply  provocative  of 
laughter;  and  accordingly  we  requite 
Mr  Buckle  for  his  pains  with  the 
guerdon  of  a  hearty  guffaw. 

But  we  shall  not,  through  exorbi- 
tant fondness  for  the  land  that  gave 
us  birth,  slur  over  the  manifold  de- 
ficiencies of  the  people.  We  are  not 
now  compiling  a  treatise  upon  the 
national  character.  Our  subject — 
an  ample  one  without  indulging  in 
digressions — is  dyspepsia  ;  but  we 
do  not  wander  from  it  when  we 
point  out  what  peculiar  causes  exist 
among  us  which  engender  and  ag- 
gravate the  disease.  In  a  previous 
article  we  attempted  to  sketch  the 
sort  of  banquet  most  commonly 
given,  under  the  guise  of  hospitable 
entertainment,  by  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain station  in  society,  possessed  of 
comfortable  incomes,  though  not  ac- 
tually endowed  with  wealth.  It  will 
be  acknowledged  by  all  who  are  con- 
versant with  domestic  economy,  that 
such  dinners,  whatever  may  be  their 
quality,  are  expensive,  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  much  better  repast 
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could  have  been  furnished  at  a  lesser 
cost.  Such  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  in  households  which  are  indif- 
ferently regulated,  and  where  nei- 
ther the  master  nor  the  mistress 
are  competent  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  scientific  dinner.  To  those 
who  can  afford  such  a  luxury,  the 
services  of  a  good  housekeeper  are 
invaluable;  but  by  many  families 
that  is  unattainable  ;  and  the  task 
of  selecting  the  dishes  is  too  often 
devolved  upon  the  cook,  whose 
ideas  in  range  are  as  limited  as  is 
the  kitchen  apparatus.  But  on  that 
score  we  have  nothing  to  add.  Be 
the  faults  of  such  a  banquet  what 
they  may,  at  least  these  cannot  be 
traced  to  niggardliness,  or  any  purely 
economical  consideration. 

Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  our  description  so  far 
is  not  intended  to  apply  exclusively 
to  Scotland.  Our  sketch  was  a  ge- 
neral one  of  the  staple  British  ban- 
quet, which  all  habitual  diners-out 
may  examine  at  leisure,  and  ap- 
plaud or  condemn  as  it  tallies  with 
or  contradicts  their  experience.  The 
faults  of  overcrowding,  insufficient 
service,  bad  selection  of  viands,  in- 
different cookery,  and  the  mixture 
of  incongruous  wines  of  inferior 
quality,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
north  alone — nay,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  dinners  of  this  sort  are, 
upon  the  whole,  better  regulated  in 
Edinburgh  than  in  London.  We 
have  noticed  them,  mainly  because 
we  are  convinced  that  a  decided 
improvement,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able saving,  might  be  effected,  if 
less  regard  were  paid  to  ostentation 
and  more  to  comfort,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  thing  to  be  studied  by 
the  kindly  and  hospitable  Amphy- 
trion. 

We  might  have  said  a  great  deal 
more  on  the  subject,  and  extended 
the  scope  of  our  observations  to  the 
domestic  practice  of  other  classes 
of  the  community ;  but  we  refrain 
from  doing  so,  because  we  feel 
that  we  are  trenching  upon  perilous 
and  private  ground.  All  the  world 
over  a  hearty  welcome  is  held  to 
be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  any  defi- 
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ciencies  in  the  cheer ;  and  base  it 
is  to  ridicule  or  criticise  the  commis- 
sariat of  the  man  whose  provender 
you  gratuitously  devour.  But  it  is 
quite  a  different  matter  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  persons  whose 
profession  it  is  to  cater  for  the  pub- 
lic entertainment.  We  need  have 
no  scruple  whatever  in  exposing 
their  errors,  ignorance,  and  short- 
comings ;  for  they  demand  a  price 
for  all  that  they  furnish,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  institute  a  close  reckon- 
ing into  the  value  of  that  which  is 
set  before  us.  We  do  not  deny  that 
we  approach  this  topic  with  some- 
thing like  a  personal  feeling,  be- 
cause in  the  course  of  the  last  six 
weeks  we  have  been  more  than 
once  treacherously  and  cruelly  be- 
trayed, and  our  digestive  powers, 
which  we  had  fondly  hoped  had 
been  restored,  by  a  blessed  curative 
process,  to  their  pristine  energy, 
have  been  partially  disordered  by 
the  vile  preparations  which  we 
have  encountered  in  various  hos- 
telries.  Again  we  have  felt,  though 
in  mitigated  measure,  the  incipient 
clawings  of  dyspepsia ;  and  we  have 
shuddered  to  think  how  entirely 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
lieges  may  be  and  often  is  left 
without  control  or  responsibility  in 
the  hands  of  ignorant  and  unscrup- 
ulous victuallers.  For  that  most 
crying  evil  no  remedy  can  be  found, 
save  through  the  forcible  expression 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  we  earnest- 
ly entreat  every  man  who  knows 
the  value  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
stomach,  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  our  inns  and  lodging-houses 
with  a  view  to  their  immediate  re- 
formation. Let  it  be  remembered 
that,  in  many  instances,  no  choice 
is  left  to  the  traveller.  In  the  re- 
moter districts  of  the  country — in- 
deed everywhere  out  of  the  large 
towns  —  inns  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  kind  of  competition  for  custom, 
the  wayfaring  man  is  often  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  merest  apology 
for  a  shelter.  That  is  no  doubt  in- 
convenient; still  it  affords  no  reason- 
able ground  for  complaint.  We  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  well-furnished  and 
commodious  hotels  in  places  which 
are  little  frequented  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  and  after 
all  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  be 
lodged  for  a  night  or  so  in  an  attic, 
provided  the  bed  is  clean,  the  roof 
watertight,  and  the  window-sash 
movable  so  as  to  admit  the  current 
of  the  air.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  food  set  before  us 
shall  be  at  least  wholesome  of  its 
kind,  and  that  the  beverage  which 
the  host  undertakes  to  supply,  and 
for  which  he  charges  an  unconscion- 
able price,  shall  not  be  of  the  nature 
of  poison.  Luxuries  we  do  not  de- 
mand ;  neither  do  we  expect  that 
the  bill  of  fare  shall  extend  over 
the  whole  range  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom.  We  do, 
however,  expect  to  see  placed  upon 
the  board  such  viands  as  are  attain- 
able within  the  district,  and  that 
they  shall  be  so  dressed  as  neither 
to  excite  disgust  nor  to  occasion 
subsequent  ailment.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  ransack  the  cellar  for 
rare  or  curious  vintages,  but  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  the  landlord, 
if  he  professes  to  keep  any  sort  of 
wine,  shall  supply  us  with  decent 
port  and  sherry,  or  otherwise  that 
his  ale  shall  be  good  and  his  whisky 
wholly  unexceptionable.  In  a  word, 
we  look  for  Christian  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  charges 
hotel  prices  for  admittedly  inferior 
accommodation. 

Vain,  alas,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  is  that  hope  and  expec- 
tation !  Go  to  a  country  inn,  either 
in  the  Lowlands  or  the  Highlands, 
and  the  odds  are  that  they  set  before 
you  such  a  dinner  as  even  Ugolino  in 
the  extremity  of  his  famine  would 
have  hesitated  to  attack.  Fish,  by 
some  singular  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, is  never  to  be  had,  especially 
at  the  seaports,  except  during  the  sal- 
mon and  herring  season,  when  you 
can  get  nothing  else,  and  your  gorge 
rises  at  the  repetition.  If  you  are 
so  far  left  to  yourself  as  to  order  a 
beefsteak,  be  sure  that  it  will  prove 
as  tough  as  the  bullhide  on  the 
shield  of  Ajax.  The  mutton  that 
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is  served  up  to  you  at  five,  formed 
this  morning  part  of  the  corporation 
of  a  highly  respectable  ram,  who 
took  his  last  nibble  of  the  clover 
just  as  you  were  stepping  into  the 
boat  after  breakfast  It  was  not 
the  early  carol  of  the  lark,  but  the 
death  -  skraigh  of  those  wretched 
anatomies  of  chickens,  that  roused 
you  from  your  morning  slumbers. 
But  we  shall  not  continue  the  pic- 
ture, charged  as  it  is  with  horrors. 
Where  the  absolute  means  are  want- 
ing, no  one  would  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  cavil  at  scanty  fare  j  but 
in  a  country  where  the  supplies  are 
abundant,  such  miserable  prepara- 
tion, or  rather  lack  of  it,  is  wholly 
inexcusable,  and  more  than  justifies 
the  taunts  which,  even  now,  are 
launched  against  Scottish  entertain- 
ment. Great  as  has  been  the  na- 
tional progress  in  many  material 
respects  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  we  question  if  the  condition 
of  the  country  inns  is  one  whit  bet- 
ter now  than  it  was  when  Samuel 
Johnson  made  his  famous  pilgrim- 
age. Worse  cookery,  we  venture  to 
say,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  in 
Europe ;  and  we  speak  after  a  to- 
lerably long  and  wide  cosmopoli- 
tan experience.  There  is  not  an  au- 
berge  or  gasthaus  in  the  most  seques- 
tered districts  of  France  or  Ger- 
many in  which  you  will  not  be  far 
better  served  than  in  a  Scottish 
inn  of  much  loftier  pretensions — 
not  because  their  supply  is  better, 
or  indeed  nearly  so  good,  but  because 
the  foreign  women  know  how  to 
cook,  and  take  a  pride  and  pleasure 
in  their  vocation.  English  wayside 
cooking  has,  no  doubt,  its  assailable 
points,  but  for  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness commend  us  to  an  English  inn. 
The  choice  may  not  be  great,  but 
what  is  produced  is  almost  always 
perfect  of  its  kind.  The  bread,  the 
butter,  the  home-brewed,  the  eggs, 
and  the  bacon,  would  of  themselves 
constitute  a  banquet  that  might  have 
pleased  the  palate  of  Apicius ;  and 
all  are  set  down  with  a  neatness 
and  taste  that  absolutely  gives  a 
fillip  to  the  appetite;  whereas,  with 
us,  there  is  scarce  a  perceptible  zone 
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between  luxury  and  absolute  sor- 
didness.  These  are  harsh  words, 
but  will  any  one  venture  to  impugn 
them  1  Let  us  see.  We  are  writing 
these  lines  in  Edinburgh,  a  city  of 
luxury, wherein,  at  a  hundred  houses 
of  common  resort,  you  may  com- 
mand the  best  entertainment.  For 
culinary  excellence  and  refinement, 
we  are  proud  to  say  that  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  capital  in  Europe. 
But  pass  beyond  its  environs — go 
out  some  six  or  seven  miles  into  the 
country,  for  a  drive,  or  for  the  in- 
spection of  any  of  the  scenes  ren- 
dered classical  by  the  muse  or  by 
the  relics  of  the  olden  time — order 
dinner  to  be  prepared  at  the  inn 
where  your  horses  must  necessarily 
be  baited — and,  our  life  for  yours, 
the  result  will  be  that  you  never 
will  renew  the  experiment.  There 
is  not  far  from  this  city  one  of  the 
most  perfectly  exquisite  specimens 
of  medieval  art  in  the  form  of  a 
chapel  that  anywhere  exists.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  scenery  of 
surpassing  beauty,  and  a  long  sum- 
mer's day  would  scarce  serve  to 
weary  the  enthusiastic  tourist.  No 
stranger  coming  to  Scotland,  at  any 
period  of  the  year,  departs  without 
having  visited  it.  A  commodious 
hotel  there  might  make  the  fortune 
of  the  proprietor ;  whereas,  as  mat- 
ters are  now  arranged,  you  could 
hardly  be  more  indifferently  vic- 
tualled at  Leadburn  or  the  Kirk  of 
Shotts. 

As  already  stated,  we  write  feel- 
ingly, because  we  have  recently  en- 
dured some  hours  of  excruciating 
agony  in  consequence  of  having  in- 
cautiously accepted  an  invitation  to 
assist  at  a  Presbytery  dinner.  A  more 
agreeable  set  of  men  than  were  as- 
sembled on  that  occasion  you  could 
hardly  hope  to  meet  with ;  but  had 
the  mistress  of  the  inn  been  the  mo- 
ther of  four  unplaced  probationers, 
she  could  not  have  exerted  herself 
more  strenuously  to  make  vacancies 
throughout  the  bounds.  Over  the 
enormity  of  that  woman's  cookery 
we  shall  charitably  throw  a  veil; 
nor  do  more  than  chronicle  our  dis- 
gust at  finding  the  following  notice 
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appended  to  a  detailed  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  a  local  newspaper: 
"  The  dinner  was  supplied  by  Mrs 
MTushion  in  her  usual  style  of  ex- 
cellence, and  appeared  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction."  Universal  satis- 
faction !  Why,  a  South  Sea  Islander 
would  have  turned  from  the  ghastly 
banquet  with  abhorrence ;  and  the 
famous  Celtic  caddy  who  felt  no  in- 
convenience from  swallowing  a  dram 
of  aquafortis,  would  have  sputtered 
like  a  wild-cat  had  he  tasted  the 
abominable  fluids  that  were  circu- 
lated in  the  dirty  decanters. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  however 
sound  may  be  his  digestion,  flatter 
himself  that  he  can  pass  through  life 
without  occasionally  experiencing 
symptoms  akin  to  dyspepsia.  The 
modes  of  poisoning  are  manifold; 
and  twelve  bad  meals  taken  in  suc- 
cession may  cut  short  your  career 
as  effectually  as  a  dose  of  arsenic. 
Men  are  not  at  all  times  "  masters 
of  their  fate."  Eating  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity;  but  you  cannot 
always  control  the  quality  of  the 
food.  We  have  been  shut  up  for  a 
whole  week  in  a  lodging-house,  sub- 
sisting upon  rations  far  less  whole- 
some than  those  served  out  to  the 
convicts  in  a  jail,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  an  attack  of  acidity 
that  has  made  us  wretched  for  a 
month.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  that 
a  man  placed  in  such  circumstances 
might  prolong  existence  by  confin- 
ing himself  to  bread,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  idea  is  plausible  ;  but 
how  if  the  bread  is  sour,  the  butter 
rancid,  and  the  cheese  like  gutta 
perch  a  1  But,  you  will  say,  how  is 
it  that,  if  the  diet  be  so  bad,  the 
natives  do  not  suffer  1  Don't  they  1 
Inquire  after  their  health,  and  you 
will  find  that  four  out  of  five  are 
afflicted  with  stomachic  torments. 
Go  into  the  shop  in  a  small  town 
where  drugs  are  vended  along  with 
stay-laces,  Birmingham  jewellery, 
and  cheap  railway  novels,  and  you 
will  find  on  the  counter  half-a-dozen 
different  kinds  of  pills  warranted  to 
be  specific  for  dyspepsia.  Bushels 
of  these  are  annually  swallowed  by 
people  who  ought  to  enjoy  the  very 
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best  of  health,  and  would  do  so,  were 
they  only  to  regulate  their  diet,  im- 
prove their  style  of  cookery,  and 
occasionally  open  their  windows ; 
and  as  for  the  carbonates,  they  are 
consumed  in  the  provinces  by  the 
ton.  The  labouring  classes  escape 
because  their  diet  is  remarkably 
simple.  Porridge  disagrees  with  no 
one,  and  sowens  are  certainly  salu- 
tary. But  sour  bread,  tough  mutton, 
dough  dumplings,  and  tea  like  a  de- 
coction of  senna,  carry  woe  and  pain 
to  the  interior  of  many  a  tradesman 
who  piques  himself  on  his  gentility 
for  maintaining  a  drudge  to  do  the 
whole  domestic  work,  cooking  in- 
cluded, for  a  stipend  of  thirty  shil- 
lings by  the  year. 

But  enough  of  this.  We  have 
written  ourselves  out  of  what  we 
confess  to  have  been  rather  a  sulky 
humour;  and  now  approach,  calm 
and  appeased,  to  the  more  cheerful 
consideration  of  the  cure. 

Far  from  us  be  the  audacity  of 
impugning  the  soundness  of  the 
system  pursued  by  any  section  of 
the  medical  faculty.  We  delight 
in  doctors,  who  are  the  best  friends 
of  frail  humanity,  and  the  least 
quarrelsome  fellows  you  can  meet 
with  anywhere,  except  when  they 
wrangle  among  themselves.  No 
other  class  of  men  enjoy  life  with 
so  keen  a  zest  and  relish,  or  are  so 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
mankind.  They  are,  too,  we  say  it 
in  all  seriousness,  the  most  disin- 
terested of  mortals;  for  although 
disease  is  their  harvest,  we  find 
them  always  true  and  faithful  mo- 
nitors, warning  us  against  the  evil 
habits  that  tend  to  the  destruction 
of  health;  and  if  we  were  wise 
enough  to  profit  by  their  maxims, 
to  live  rationally,  and  to  avoid  all 
manner  of  excess,  few  would  be  the 
fees  accruing  to  the  successors  of 
Machaon  and  Podalirius.  But  doc- 
tors differ.  No  doubt  they  do  ;  but 
what  is  implied  by  that  insinuation  ? 
Is  not  society  made  up  of  differ- 
ences 1  Theologians,  judges,  law- 
yers, political  economists,  philoso- 
phers of  every  imaginable  kind,  and 
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practical  men  of  every  degree,  down 
to  the  very  tillers  of  the  soil,  agree 
in  one  thing  only — which  is,  to  dif- 
fer. Difference  is  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  the  source  of  all  improve- 
ment— even  Quakers  would  give  up 
the  ghost  from  plethoric  obesity  if 
they  did  not  occasionally  refresh 
themselves  by  promoting  a  row  in 
the  conventicle.  Who  so  pugna- 
cious as  a  parson  ?  And  if  those  to 
whom  the  cure  of  souls  is  commit- 
ted cannot  always  abstain  from  be- 
labouring their  cassocked  brethren, 
why  should  we  expect  more  tem- 
perance from  the  men  who  have  the 
cure  of  bodies  1  For  ourselves,  we 
acknowledge  freely  that  few  things 
give  us  greater  delight  than  a  regu- 
lar medical  set-to.  The  combatants 
are  never  yokels — they  are  always 
well  matched  in  the  ring,  in  splen- 
did training,  and  full  of  pluck  and 
science.  There  is  no  foul  hitting, 
but  each  champion  directs  his  fist 
right  at  the  knowledge-box  of  his 
antagonist,  and  frequently  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  decide  which  of  them  is 
entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
drawn  the  first  claret.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  neither  of  the  combat- 
ants will  give  in.  They  are  such 
gluttons  that  no  amount  of  punish- 
ment suffices  to  extinguish  their 
wind ;  and  when  darkness  has  set- 
tled upon  the  earth,  and  the  rush- 
lights in  the  lanterns  have  burned 
out,  the  umpire  has  no  option  save 
to  declare  that  the  battle  has  been 
fairly  drawn. 

This  kind  of  pugilism — or,  to 
vary  the  metaphor,  contention — 
may  appear  to  some  aged  persons 
highly  indecorous ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  pub- 
lic have  been  gainers  thereby.  Un- 
appreciably  fractional  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  victims  whom  the  amiable 
Madame  Laffarge  sent  to  the  grave 
compared  with  those  who  were  scien- 
tifically poisoned,  not  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  by  practitioners 
who  administered  mercury.  The 
use  of  the  lancet,  once  employed 
on  every  trifling  occasion,  is  now 
almost  universally  condemned — an 
anathema  which,  we  venture  to, 
2E 
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think,  has  been  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme, since,  in  some  cases  of  acute 
attack,  blood-letting  operates  as  a 
sure  relief  when  other  medical  means 
are  unattainable.  Monstrous  dras- 
tic doses  are  no  longer  in  fashion  ; 
and  it  is  tacitly  admitted  that  a  de- 
luge of  apothecary's  stuff  does  not 
tend  to  promote  longevity.  With- 
out presuming  to  express  any  opi- 
nion on  the  merits  of  homoeopathy, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  we 
are  largely  indebted  to  the  followers 
of  Hahnemann  for  having  earnestly 
and  consistently  protested  against 
the  copious  administration  of  drugs. 
Whether  their  infinitesimal  globules 
are  really  efficacious  or  not,  is  a 
question  for  men  of  science  to  de- 
cide. We,  who  are  not  scientific, 
distinctly  refuse  to  commit  our- 
selves one  way  or  the  other,  just  as 
we  abstain  from  avowing  a  disbelief 
in  the  reality  of  apparitions,  though 
personally  we  were  never  favoured 
with  any  supernatural  communica- 
tion. 

But  doctors,  however  skilful,  can- 
not work  absolute  miracles.  Quacks, 
no  doubt — as  witness  their  adver- 
tisements— pretend  to  absolute  in- 
fallibility, and  recommend  their 
nostrums  as  immediate  and  effectual 
remedies  for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  But  they  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  rank  and  impudent 
impostors,  for  whose  sake  we  are 
tempted  to  regret  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  the  pillory.  The 
true  practitioner,  on  the  contrary,  is 
as  modest  as  he  is  wise,  and  never 
undertakes  to  perform  what  he 
knows  to  be  practically  impossible. 
Few  are  the  maladies  that  will  not 
yield  to  proper  treatment  if  they 
are  taken  in  time  ;  but  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  prone  we  are  to  neglect 
the  earlier  symptoms,  and  to  delay 
having  recourse  to  medical  advice 
until  the  disease  has  fairly  estab- 
lished itself  within  the  system.  That 
is  peculiarly  the  case  with  regard  to 
stomachic  affections,  which  men  are 
apt  to  consider  casual  and  trifling, 
until  some  fine  day  or  other  they 
awake  to  the  conviction  that  their 
digestive  organs  are  seriously  dis- 
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ordered ;  and  then,  indeed,  they 
rush  to  the  doctor,  confessing  their 
sins,  and  Demanding  an  immediate 
remedy.  That  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  same  thing  as  asking 
him  to  perform  a  miracle.  He 
knows  very  well  that  extreme  func- 
tional derangement  is  not  curable 
by  any  speedy  process,  and  that  the 
pharmacopoeia  does  not  contain  the 
Medean  recipe,  by  means  of  which 
old  ^Eson  was  restored.  He  knows 
that  the  curative  process,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  may  be,  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
endurance  of  the  ailment ;  and  that 
a  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
patient  is  more  likely  to  prove  effi- 
cacious than  the  administration  of 
tincture  or  of  potion.  Dyspeptic 
people  oftentimes  take  serious  of- 
fence at  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  apathy  of  their  medical  atten- 
dants in  not  plying  them  with  fre- 
quent prescriptions,  whereas  they 
ought  to  feel  profoundly  thankful 
that  they  have  for  their  advisers 
men  of  sense  and  probity,  who  ad- 
here to  the  maxim,  that  all  kinds  of 
medicine,  unnecessarily  taken,  are 
hurtful  to  the  human  frame. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  incon- 
trovertible position,  that  no  person 
afflicted  by  dyspepsia  can  hope  to 
recover  if  he  obstinately  persists  in 
remaining  at  home  and  persevering 
in  his  former  habits.  After  the  com- 
plaint has  reached  a  certain  stage, 
even  change  of  diet  will  not  restore 
him ;  the  stomach  rebels  against 
bread  and  water  quite  as  violently 
as  against  beef  and  claret,  and  ab- 
stinence is  of  no  avail.  The  great 
organ,  in  a  healthy  state,  will  digest 
any  kind  of  food  that  is  not  posi- 
tively deleterious — if  seriously  dis- 
tempered it  strikes  work  altogether, 
and  favours  arrow-root  as  little  as 
venison.  When  the  curative  pro- 
cess has  fairly  commenced,  atten- 
tion to  diet  is  doubtless  of  the  ut- 
most importance  ;  but  let  no  man 
flatter  himself  that  he  can  starve 
his  stomach  into  subjection.  Re- 
collect it  is  not  now  a  question  of 
preserving,  but  of,  restoring  the 
health.  Means  much  more  strin- 
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gent  than  any  dietetic  arrangement 
must  be  adopted  in  order  to  exor- 
cise the  demon  who  has  got  posses- 
sion of  your  body. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  exercise 
and  change  of  air  might  have  that 
effect  without  resorting  to  any  other 
mode  of  treatment.  But,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  our  former 
paper,  all  sort  of  exertion  is  abhor- 
rent to  the  victim  of  advanced  dys- 
pepsia. You  cannot  coax  him  into 
action.  The  bare  idea  of  a  walk  of 
four  miles  is  enough  to  make  him 
nervous.  He  no  longer  derives  de- 
light from  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  he  would  not 
stir  thirty  yards  from  his  hotel  to 
inspect  the  rarest  picture  gallery  or 
most  celebrated  cathedral  of  the 
world.  He  may  once  have  been 
addicted  to  sporting,  but  that  taste 
has  departed  from  him.  He  can 
gaze  unmoved  at  the  most  promis- 
ing trouting  stream  without  experi- 
encing a  desire  to  wet  a  fly  in  the 
water;  and  he  invariably  excuses 
himself  from  going  out  to  the  moor, 
either  on  the  plea  of  occupation  at 
home,  or  on  account  of  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  This  is  no 
hypothetical  case,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  an  uncommon  one.  The 
athletic  Titan  has,  all  of  a  sudden, 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  totter- 
ing pantaloon. 

To  ask  a  person  in  that  condition 
to  throw  a  knapsack  over  his  shoulder 
and  scale  a  mountain,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  request  Mr  Bright  to 
perform  a  saraband  on  the  tight 
rope.  His  system  requires  thorough 
bracing  and  renovation,  and  that 
must  be  effected  by  some  process 
less  violent  and  repulsive  than  pe- 
destrianism.  At  this  point  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  doctors  become  very 
apparent.  One  practitioner  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  sea-bathing. 
Another  pronounces  for  Malvern 
and  hydropathy.  A  third  confi- 
dently recommends  a  course  of  mi- 
neral waters.  Water  is  the  agent 
relied  on  by  all  the  three,  but  they 
differ  as  to  its  application.  Possibly 
they  are  all  of  them  right,  and  a  ra- 
dical cure  may  follow  the  adoption 


of  any  of  the  modes ;  but  it  does  - 
seem  to  us  that  the  two  first  are 
liable  to  some  little  criticism. 

Of  the  bracing  effect  of  salt-water 
baths  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
men  are  not  Tritons,  and  cannotdwell 
for  ever  in  the  sea.  Two  dips  per 
diem  is  the  outside  that  our  climate 
will  permit,  and  that  is  not  enough 
to  cleanse  and  purify  the  blood. 
Sea-bathing  during  convalescence 
is  a  splendid  strengthener ;  but  it 
will  not  purge  out  the  radical  evil ; 
and  therefore  we  regard  it  rather  as 
an  auxiliary  than  as  a  positive  means 
of  cure. 

Such  strong  and  enthusiastic 
testimony  has  been  borne  to  the 
value  of  hydropathy  by  highly  edu- 
cated men,  who  have  chronicled 
their  own  sensations,  that  we  must, 
per  force,  give  credence  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  system.  Yet  ever  and 
anon  a  shadow  of  scepticism  steals 
over  our  mind,  for  the  practice  of 
packing  in  wet  sheets  does  not  tally 
with  our  preconceived  ideas,  or 
quite  reconcile  itself  to  our  reason. 
It  was  the  tradition  of  our  youth 
and  the  belief  of  our  manhood  that 
dry  clothes  were  to  be  preferred 
to  wet  ones,  and  for  the  last  two 
summers  (as  they  were  satirically 
misnamed)  any  gentleman  who  had 
a  fancy  for  hydropathy  might  have 
had  enough  of  it  and  to  spare,  by 
simply  putting  on  his  hat  and  sally- 
ing forth  without  an  umbrella.  Few 
were  the  days  on  which  he  could 
not  secure  the  luxury  of  a  thorough 
soaking,  without  the  trouble  of  un- 
casing himself,  and  getting  a  hulking 
fellow  to  tie  him  up  in  linen,  and 
besprinkle  him  from  a  water-pot  as 
though  he  were  a  vegetable  marrow. 
It  is  said  that  by  this  process  all 
impurities  are  brought  out  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  what  are 
called  crises  superinduced  ;  and  we 
have  heard  more  than  one  excellent 
person  assert  with  exultation  thatr 
after  a  tight  course  of  packing  and 
asperging,  they  have  brought  forth 
as  fine  a  crop  of  boils  and  blains  as 
could  have  been  exhibited  in  Egypt 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague. 
Some  people  may  regard  such  a  re- 
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suit  as  eminently  satisfactory,  but 
we  cannot  aver  with  truth  that  we 
feel  any  anxiety  to  emulate  the 
leopard  in  his  spots.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  we  have  heard,  we  re- 
tain our  belief  that  one  cold  bath 
every  morning — plunge,  or  shower, 
or  both  combined — is  as  much  ab- 
lution as  is  good  for  the  human 
frame  ;  and  even  though  we  were 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  having  Un- 
dine for  our  attendant,  we  should 
steadfastly  refuse  to  remain  for  half 
the  day  in  perpetual  dripping. 

That  seems  to  us  to  be  the  weak, 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  debatable  point 
of  hydropathy.  All  the  rest  of  the 
treatment — early  hours,  active  exer- 
cise, plain  wholesome  food,  and 
unlimited  goblets  of  the  pure  ele- 
ment— are  unexceptionable ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  such  establish- 
ments as  those  of  Malvern  and  Ben 
Khydding  are  admirably  calculated 
to  renovate  the  system,  and  to  bring 
back  health  to  the  debilitated  in- 
valid. But  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  that  it  is  the  best  remedy 
for  dyspepsia,  however  well  it  may 
be  calculated  to  counteract  other 
forms  of  disease. 

A  course  of  mineral  waters  is  the 
third  kind  of  remedy  ;  and  that  it 
is  far  superior  to  the  others,  if  the 
water  selected — which  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  consequence — agrees 
with  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
we  do  most  religiously  believe.  For 
these  papers  do  essentially  embody 
and  set  forth  our  own  personal  ex- 
periences. He  who  addresses  you, 
gentle  reader,  has  been  for  a  long 
time  a  sufferer  from  severe  dyspep- 
sia, brought  on  by  habits  too  seden- 
tary, and  aggravated,  perhaps,  by 
toils  and  cares,  inevitable  and  be- 
yond control.  He  has  felt,  in  his 
own  person,  many  of  the  sensations 
which  he  has  described  ;  and  that 
he  feels  them  no  longer,  but  abso- 
lutely revels  in  the  luxury  of  reno- 
vated health,  is  owing  to  the  benefit 
he  has  received  from  a  six-weeks' 
course  of  mineral  waters  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  proper  that  he  should 
state  so  much  ;  but  to  be  more  spe- 
cific would  be  imprudent,  because 
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that  kind  of  cure  should  never  be 
resorted  to  without  competent  me- 
dical advice,  and  to  rush  blindly  to 
one  spring  on  the  faith  of  another 
person's  recommendation  would  be 
as  stupid  a  blunder  as  pilfering  the 
prescription  which  your  neighbour 
has  received  from  his  doctor,  and 
applying  it  for  your  own  relief, 
without  considering  the  parity  of 
symptoms  or  the  state  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  disease. 

It  seems  to  be  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion whether  the  virtues  of  mineral 
springs  were  fully  understood  by 
the  ancients.  Ovid,  in  his  "Fasti," 
when  referring  to  the  springs  of 
the  Numicus,  has  the  following 
couplet  : — • 

"  Invenies  illic,  qui  Nestoris  ebibat  annos  : 
Quse  sint  per  calices  facta  Sibylla  suos." 

But,  alas,  the  context  seems  to 
favour  the  notion  that  the  Quirites 
were  tossing  off  Falernian,  or,  more 
probably,  the  filthy  Sabine.  The 
waters  of  Lethe,  if  mineral,  must 
have  been  decidedly  apoplectic,  and 
those  of  Phlegethon  were  flaming 
punch.  Numa  the  Wise,  we  appre- 
hend, did  quaff  a  salutary  tumbler 
or  two  before  breakfast ;  for  so,  in 
despite  of  Niebuhr  and  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  we  must  interpret 
his  matutinal  visits  to  the  grotto 
of  the  nymph  Egeria.  But  then 
the  ancients  —  confound  them — 
had  gizzards  as  hard  as  turkeys. 
They  never  slew  themselves  by  in- 
tellectual work,  as  many  of  us  are 
induced  to  do  ;  but  took  every- 
thing easy,  and  made  even  hydro- 
pathy a  luxury,  as  is  shown  by  the 
distich : — 

"  Balnea,  vina,  Venus,  mortalia  corpora 

solvunt ; 
Sed  vitam  faciunt,  balnea,  vina,  Venus." 

Charlemagne  was  probably  the 
first  eminent  medieval  character 
who  brought  the  springs  into  fa- 
shion, for  he  regularly  took  a  course 
of  the  waters  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
and  it  must  have  been  delightful  to 
see  Oliver,  Orlando,  and  the  other 
Paladins  cooling  their  coppers  of  a 
fine  morning  with  rummers  of  the 
sparkling  elixir. 
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England  boasts  of  Cheltenham, 
Harrowgate,  and  Leamington,  all 
of  them  doubtless  springs  of  rare 
excellence,  but  decidedly  nauseous 
and  unpalatable.  Now,  although  for 
the  sake  of  health  we  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  drink  a  daily  quart  of  brine, 
we  desiderate  a  more  agreeable  fluid, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  mouth  is 
generally  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
good  for  the  interior,  and  holding, 
moreover,  that  very  potent  purga- 
tives are  not  the  best  for  eradicating 
the  complaint.  In  Scotland  we  have 
but  few  watering-places,  and  none 
of  remarkable  efficacy.  Strathpeffer, 
Moffat,  and  the  Bridge  of  Allan  are 
nevertheless  much  resorted  to,  and 
in  their  respective  seasons,  crowds 
repair  to  the  wells  and  guzzle  water 
without  stint  or  measure.  No  dis- 
cretion is  observed  by  those  daring 
deglutators  of  the  element.  The 
prevalent  notion  seems  to  be  that 
the  more  tumblers  a  man  can  swal- 
low, the  speedier  will  be  his  cure ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  quantity  con- 
sumed, one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  patients  were  afflicted  with 
an  unappeasable  hereditary  thirst. 
No  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  there, 
but  a  vigorous  contention  for  the 
pitcher.  Now  this  is  a  vast  mis- 
take. All  kinds  of  mineral  water 
should  be  used  cautiously  and  in 
moderation,  and  never  without  me- 
dical assurance  that  they  are  strictly 
suitable  for  the  removal  of  the  com- 
plaint. Such  waters,  being  for  the 
most  part  highly  medicated  in  na- 
ture's laboratory,  may  prove  really 
dangerous  to  persons  who  take  them 
under  the  vague  idea  that  the 
draught  cannot  prove  otherwise 
than  wholesome  —  a  notion  very 
common  among  the  peasantry,  who 
regard  "  the  well "  as  a  specific  for 
every  sort  of  disease.  But  none  of 
the  Scottish  Spas  has  more  than  a 
local  reputation  ;  and  for  healing 
waters  the  invalid  must  pass  beyond 
the  seas  that  encircle  Great  Britain. 

Germany  is  the  land  of  fountains 
specially  dedicated  to  Hygeia,  and 
the  number  of  these  is  legion.  Not 
uncelebrated  have  they  been  even 
in  this  country;  for  who  has  for- 
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gotten  that  amusing  volume,  Bubbles 
from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau,  which 
all  at  once  made  famous  the  villages 
of  Schwalbach  and  of  Schlangenbad? 
Beautiful  are  the  Taunus  Moun- 
tains, not  far  from  the  storied  Rhine; 
but  less  estimable  are  they  for  their 
beauty  than  for  the  aquatic.  There, 
in  a  thousand  perennial  cisterns, 
deep  down  in  the  bosom  of  the 
kindly  earth,  are  stored  the  blissful 
waters  that  can  restore  strength  to 
the  debilitated  frame,  renew  the 
elasticity  of  the  limbs,  refresh  the 
weary  spirit,  and  reanimate  the  vital 
energies !  There  lies  the  true  physic, 
compounded  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
which  no  art  of  the  apothecary  can 
rival. 

But,  excellent  as  is  their  virtue, 
they  must  not  be  rashly  approached. 
Each  spring  has  its  peculiar  quality; 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
has  become  of  itself  an  important 
department  of  science.  Necessarily 
there  are  but  few  physicians  who 
have  studied  minutely  the  properties 
of  so  many  waters;  and  our  best 
home  practitioners,  though  very 
frequently  recommending  their  pa- 
tients to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
baths  and  springs  of  Germany,  rare- 
ly indicate  the  spot,  referring  them 
to  some  foreign  authority,  for  whose 
skill  and  attainments  they  can 
vouch,  and  who,  beyond  deciding 
on  the  proper  spring,  can  give  mi- 
nute directions  as  to  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  taken  and  the 
diet  which  must  be  rigidly  ob- 
served. Again  we  say,  all  honour 
to  our  doctors;  for,  in  acting  thus, 
they  act  nobly  and  disinterestedly, 
and  maintain  by  deed  as  well  as  by 
word  the  brotherhood  of  science 
throughout  the  world  !  And,  as  if 
to  make  security  doubly  sure,  the 
physician  of  the  highest  repute  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  springs 
of  Germany — we  see  not  why  we 
should  abstain  from  naming  so  emi- 
nent a  man  as  Dr  Spiess — resides 
in  Frankfort,  away  from  local  in- 
fluences, and  as  entirely  unswayed 
by  considerations  apart  from  the 
condition  of  the  consulting  patient, 
as  was  the  ancient  oracle  of  Delphi. 
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Thus,  the  patient  who  seeks  the 
waters  for  health  has  every  advan- 
tage— if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself 
of  them — that  human  skill  can  de- 
vise; but  he  must  remember  that 
the  cure  is  always  conditional  upon 
liis  own  prudence  and  abstinence, 
and  that,  if  he  violates  the  pre- 
scribed regulations,  he  may  pos- 
sibly find  himself  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  if  he  never  had  lifted 
the  salubrious  water  to  his  lips. 

In  Scotland,  while  quaffing  mine- 
ral waters,  nobody  seems  to  think 
that  regimen  is  of  the  least  import- 
ance. The  natural  fluid  is  considered 
merely  as  an  equivalent  for  Epsom 
salts  or  the  like  •  and  the  gentleman 
whose  ailments  are  really  attribut- 
able to  a  superfluity  of  toddy  never 
dreams  of  retrenching  his  evening 
potations  by  the  amount  of  a  single 
tumbler.  The  sole  alteration  in  his 
habits  amounts  to  this,  that  he  rises 
an  hour  or  so  earlier  than  was  his 
wont,  floods  his  stomach  with  a  great 
deal  of  unsavoury  water,  and  tries 
to  show,  by  his  performances  at  the 
indifferent  table  d'hote,  that  his  ap- 
petite has  been  wonderfully  improv- 
ed. Absolutely  he  had  much  better 
have  stayed  at  home,  and,  at  the  cost 
of  a  daily  penny,  afflicted  himself 
with  an  ounce  of  Epsom.  Very 
different  is  the  system  pursued  at  the 
German  watering-places,  where  the 
minutest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  diet.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  which  at  other 
times  may  be  taken  with  impunity, 
do  more  than  neutralise  the  benefi- 
cial qualities  of  the  waters — they 
give  rise  to  new  disorders.  Thus 
fruit,  however  ripe,  and  uncooked 
vegetables  in  the  form  of  salads,  are 
strictly  forbidden  ;  and  the  patient 
who  is  rash  enough  to  infringe  the 
rule,  very  soon  experiences  sensa- 
tions which  ought  to  convince  him 
of  its  strict  propriety.  Fat  and  oily 
substances  are  also  deleterious,  and 
•  even  the  use  of  butter  should  be 
temporarily  discontinued.  For  this 
reason,  the  richer  kinds  of  fish,  such 
as  salmon,  carp,  and  eels,  are  deemed 
to  be  objectionable  fare ;  but  by  the 
piscivorous  Briton  that  hardly  can 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  hardship,  seeing 
that  the  river  fish  of  Germany  are 
poor  even  of  their  kind,  and  would 
be  quite  unpalatable  but  for  the 
poignant  and  exquisite  sauces  with 
which  culinary  ingenuity  surrounds 
them.  Wine,  especially  of  the  lighter 
kinds  of  Rhenish,  is  not  expressly 
interdicted  ;  but  the  dyspeptic  wa- 
ter-drinker ought,  for  his  own  sake, 
to  be  careful  how  he  avails  himself 
of  the  licence  ;  for  everything  that 
can  engender  acidity  is  obnoxious 
to  his  cure,  and  indifferent  Rhenish 
might,  at  a  pinch,  be  taken  as  a  fair 
substitute  for  vinegar.  As,  how- 
ever, a  stimulant,  moderately  em- 
ployed, is  in  no  wise  hurtful  to  the 
stomach,  but  rather  promotes  the 
recovery  of  the  digestive  powers,  a 
thimbleful  of  cognac  in  cold  water 
will  be  found  a  wholesome  beverage. 
Temperance  is  the  grand  rule,  and 
it  applies  even  to  the  use  of  the 
mineral  springs.  The  physician  care- 
fully prescribes  the  amount  and 
number  of  the  doses  ;  and  the  pa- 
tient, even  though  he  should  be  the 
rankest  radical  that  ever  inveighed 
against  irresponsible  authority,  will 
find  it  his  interest  to  submit  at  once 
to  the  Esculapian  despotism.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  a  teetotaller  to 
err  on  the  side  of  swilling.  Many 
persons  besides  Ophelia  have  suf- 
fered from  unconscionable  hydro- 
metrical  debauches ;  and  the  sin  of 
intemperance  may  be  committed 
by  the  most  zealous  votaries  of  the 
pump. 

The  watering-place  to  which  we 
were  directed  to  proceed,  is  famous 
for  its  ferro-saline  springs,  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  close  to  a  pa- 
latial town,  which,  once  petty  and 
neglected,  has  of  late  years  greatly 
increased  in  size,  and  now  offers  ex- 
cellent accommodation  to  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who,  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months,  flock 
thither  for  health  or  recreation. 
Extensive  pleasure-grounds,  with 
bosky  thickets  and  parterres  of  the 
most  lovely  flowers  —  quaint  old 
gardens,  wherein  the  orange,  pome- 
granate, and  oleander  blossom  in  the 
open  air — sylvan  walks  through  fo- 
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rests  of  beech  and  pine,  enchanting 
for  their  coolness  and  their  shade — 
all  are  open  to  the  public ;  and  night 
and  morning  one  of  the  best  as- 
sorted musical  bands  in  Germany 
ministers  to  their  delight.  Then 
there  are  spacious  reading-rooms, 
balls,  illuminations,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  amusement,  free  of 
any  charge  or  contribution — an  in- 
stance of  princely  generosity  which, 
at  first  blush,  utterly  amazes  the 
unsophisticated  stranger,  who  mar- 
vels from  what  sources  such  costly 
entertainment  is  defrayed.  If  he 
pushes  his  curiosity  so  far  as  to  in- 
quire into  particulars,  he  will  pro- 
bably be  informed  that  the  whole 
expenses  are  undertaken  by  THE 
BANK — a  joint-stock  company,  which 
must  drive  a  tolerably  profitable 
business,  judging  from  the  munifi- 
cence of  their  outlay.  That  parti- 
cular bank  has,  however,  certain 
notable  advantages,  for  it  gives  no 
credit,  has  no  bad  debts,  and  deals 
entirely  in  ready  money.  In  short, 
it  is  an  establishment  where  rouge- 
et-noire  and  roulette  tables  are  open 
all  day  long.  A  deplorable  state  of 
matters,  you  say  ;  and  the  observa- 
tion is  strictly  true.  There  is  no 
worse  or  more  seductive  vice  than 
gambling  ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  our 
intention  at  present  to  commence  a 
homily  on  the  subject.  We  have 
not  yet  quite  forgotten  the  year 
1845,  when  a  very  large  number  of 
us  in  Great  Britain — staid,  sober, 
reputable,  church -going  people — 
took  a  hand  in  the  game  of  specula- 
tion, and  played  it  too  with  quite  as 
much  eagerness  and  determination 
as  yonder  whiskered  individuals, 
who  are  staking  their  napoleons  on 
the  colours.  Let  the  memory  of 
those  times,  and  the  consciousness 
that  we  ourselves  are  anything  but 
infallible,  restrain  us  from  Pharisai- 
cal denunciations  ;  and — hark  in 
your  ear,  our  scrupulous  friend — if 
you  are  minded  to  enter  those  dens 
of  iniquity,  which  you  hardly  can 
avoid  doing  as  you  make  your  way 
to  the  reading-room,  see  that  you 
previously  clear  your  pockets  of 
every  florin,  else  it  is  just  possible 


that  the  demon  may  tempt  you  to 
hazard  a  piece  or  two  on  the  sly, 
which  would  be  an  awful  instance 
of  backsliding  in  a  ruling-elder  of 
the  kirk. 

Most  delightful  it  is  on  a  balmy 
morning  of  June  to  start  from  your 
couch  ere  yet  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  commenced,  and,  after  a  cold 
ablution,  to  wend  your  way  through 
paths  lined  with  flowering  shrubs, 
to  the  fountain,  where  the  attendant 
nymphs  dispense  the  sparkling  ele- 
ment. No  wretched  pumping  appa- 
ratus, like  those  exhibited  on  the 
counters  of  the  gin-palaces,  is  there. 
Through  a  basement  of  polished 
pebbles  the  beautiful  clear  water 
bubbles  up  into  the  basin,  and  in 
the  glass  it  shines  and  sparkles  like 
diamonds  dissolved  in  dew.  Drink 
it,  wasted  and  weary  man  ! — drink 
it  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  render 
thanks  and  praise  to  Him  who  is 
the  giver  of  all  good  things  ! 

There  is  one  peculiarity  connect- 
ed with  the  drinking  of  the  waters 
which  deserves  special  notice.  Exer- 
cise, proper  diet,  and  regular  hours 
are,  as  we  have  observed,  taken  in 
conjunction,  almost  certain  preserva- 
tives against  dyspepsia.  But  strong 
exercise,  such  as  is  highly  salutary 
for  the  body  when  in  sound  health, 
interferes  with  the  effect  of  the 
waters.  The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  probably  is,  that  the 
waters  are  intended  to  have,  and 
ought  to  have,  a  specific  effect  upon 
the  internal  organs,  which  are  then 
in  a  state  of  derangement.  Violent 
exercise  is  calculated  to  induce  an 
over-activity  of  the  skin,  obviously 
tending  to  a  different  form  of  secre- 
tion. Under  the  hydropathic  mode 
of  treatment,  which  directly  assails 
the  cuticle,  long  walks,  during  the 
intervals  when  you  are  relieved  from 
the  wet  sheets,  may  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit.  But  very  gentle 
exercise  indeed  suffices  for  the  reci- 
pient of  the  German  spa ;  who,  if 
he  has  the  needful  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  repairs  thither  early  in 
the  season,  may  hope  to  be  able  to 
take  the  moors  in  August,  free  of 
all  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and,  if  he 
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is  so  minded,  cultivate  the  calves  of 
his  legs  until  they  emulate  those  of 
a  Highland  chairman.  This  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  hygeienic  rule 
and  principle.  The  strange  feeling 
of  lassitude  which  accompanies  con- 
firmed dyspepsia,  cannot  be  over- 
come by  mental  resolution.  It  is  a 
bodily  symptom — a  clear  indication 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  springs  of  the  vehicle,  which 
must  be  repaired  before  it  will  move 
with  its  former  ease  and  regularity, 
and  any  attempt  at  over-exertion 
would  probably  result  in  a  break- 
down. 

Thus  far  and  no  further  shall  we 
pursue  the  theme.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  describe  the  nature  of  the  insi- 
dious dyspeptic  disease,  have  shown 
how  it  is  generated,  and  have  indi- 
cated the  method  of  its  cure.  It  is 
an  affection  of  the  body  which  may 
be  greatly  aggravated  by  mental  de- 
pression ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it 
may  be  clearly  traced  to  sedentary 
habits,  lack  of  exercise,  and  an  ir- 
regular mode  of  living.  It  is  the 
malady  that  peculiarly  afflicts  stu- 
dents and  prof  essional  men,  and  the 
seeds  of  it  may  be  sown  years  before 
it  arrives  at  a  formidable  maturity. 
Parents  and  guardians,  who  are  ever 
anxious  to  stimulate  the  laudable 
ambition  of  their  youthful  charges, 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  ad- 
vice of  honest  Roger  Ascham  against 
overstraining  the  bow,  and  to  take 
care  that  they  do  not  injure  the 
bodily  health  and  enfeeble  the  in- 
tellects of  those  whose  welfare  they 
are  desirous  to  promote,  by  urging 
them  to  undertake  tasks  beyond 
their  strength  and  capacity,  and  by 
denying  them  that  wholesome  re- 
creation which  is  suitable  to  their 
years.  "  I  heard  myself,"  says  that 
shrewd  educational  writer,  "  a  good 
husband  at  his  book  once  say,  that 
to  omit  study  for  some  time  of  the 
day,  and  some  time  of  the  year, 
made  as  much  for  the  increase  of 
learning,  as  to  let  the  land  lie  for 
some  time  fallow  maketli  for  the 
better  increase  of  corn.  This  we 
see,  if  the  land  be  ploughed  every 
year,  the  crop  cometh  thin  up,  the 
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ear  is  short,  the  grain  is  small,  and 
when  it  is  brought  into  the  barn  and 
threshed,  giveth  very  evil  faule.  So 
those  who  never  leave  poring  on 
their  books,  have  oftentimes  as  thin 
invention  as  other  poor  men  have, 
and  as  small  wit  and  weight  in  it 
as  in  other  men's.  And  thus  your 
husbandry,  methinks,  is  more  like 
the  life  of  a  covetous  snudge,  that 
oft  very  evil  proves,  than  the  labour 
of  a  good  husband  that  knoweth 
well  what  he  doth.  And  surely  the 
best  wits  to  learning  must  needs 
have  much  recreation  and  ceasing 
from  their  book,  or  else  they  mar 
themselves,  when  base  and  dumpish 
wits  can  never  be  hurt  with  con- 
tinual study." 

Observations  such  as  these  are  of 
exceeding  value  at  this  moment, 
when  the  examination  system  has 
been  pushed  to  such  a  length  that 
every  man  of  sense  is  beginning  to 
discern  its  pernicious  absurdity.  If 
it  is  expected  that  the  young  men 
who  offer  themselves  as  candidates 
for  appointments  in  some  branches 
of  the  public  service  shall  really 
have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  prescribed  for  examination, 
difficult  it  is  to  comprehend  how 
they  can  find  time  for  needful  sleep 
and  refreshment.  As  for  teaching 
them  to  think,  which  is  the  highest 
aim  of  education,  the  possibility  of 
thought  is  precluded  by  such  an 
exorbitant  amount  of  cramming, 
that  the  amount  of  knowledge  they 
do  receive  remains  practically  use- 
less. Instead  of  rearing  men  of  in- 
telligence and  aptitude,  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  create  a  race  of 
prigs  and  pedants,  feeble  in  mind 
as  in  body,  and  certain  to  show 
themselves  incapable  when  any  ex- 
traordinary emergency  shall  arise. 
Would  that  the  devisers  of  such 
fantastic  schemes  could  appreciate 
the  true  meaning  of  the  noble  lines 
of  the  German  poet — 

"  Die  Geisterwelt  ist  nicht  verschlossen  ; 
Dein  Sinn  ist  zu,  dein  Herz  ist  todt ! 
Auf,  bade,  Schiller,  unverdrossen 
Die  ird'scbe  Brust  im  Morgenroth." 

When  we  behold  around  us  the 
number  of  pale  and  emaciated 
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beings  who  seem  to  be  tottering  to 
their  graves  ere  yet  they  have 
reached  the  meridian  of  mankind, 
and  reflect  how  many  more  have 
fallen  victims  to  habits  of  unremit- 
ting study,  we  cannot  but  deplore  a 
system  which  leads  to  such  dis- 
astrous results.  "  Rejoice,  0  young 
man,  in  thy  youth,"  is  an  exhorta- 
tion banished  from  remembrance ; 
we  give  no  heed  to  the  words  of 
Solomon,  wisest  of  the  kings  of 
Israel,  "  And,  further,  by  these,  my 
son,  be  admonished;  of  making 
many  books  there  is  no  end ;  and 
much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh."  The  youth  ambitious  of 
obtaining  a  kirk  buries  himself  in 
an  attic,  and  reads  from  morning 
till  past  midnight  without  inter- 
mission, until  disease  fastens  on  his 
frame,  and  then,  instead  of  mount- 
ing the  pulpit,  he  is  measured  for  a 
grave  in  the  kirkyard.  The  lawyer 
in  splendid  practice  looks  forward 
to  the  dignity  of  the  bench,  and 
meanwhile  labours  to  accumulate 
a  fortune.  The  work  proves  too 
much  for  him;  he  allows  himself 
neither  rest  nor  exercise,  falls  into 
bad  health,  disappears  from  the 
bar,  and  lo,  in  the  obituary  a  notice 
that  the  famous  Mr  Pleydell  is  no 
more!  Who  is  that  poor  fellow 
coughing  by  the  side  of  the  Lake  of 
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Como  ?  That,  sir,  is  the  celebrated 
author  over  whose  works  you  have 
laughed  and  wept  alternately. 
Pressed  by  the  booksellers,  he  has 
wrought  himself  into  a  consump- 
tion, and  never  will  again  behold 
the  primroses  blossoming  in  the 
lap  of  May. 

Take  warning,  then,  ye  men  of 
sedentary  habits,  and  despise  not 
the  voice  of  a  friend  who  exhorts 
you  to  take  care  of  your  stomachs. 
Strive  to  keep  health  while  you 
have  it :  and  in  order  to  keep  it, 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
take  a  due  amount  of  exercise ; 
attend  to  your  work  with  dili- 
gence, but  not  in  such  exorbitant 
measure  as  to  fatigue  or  irritate  the 
brain ;  seek  cheerful  company,  be 
moderate  in  your  diet,  indulge  not 
in  deep  potations,  but  give  not  in 
to  the  pestilent  heresy  of  the  ab- 
stainers,— so  may  your  days  be  long 
and  happy,  and  old  age,  when  it 
comes  to  you,  lay  its  burden  lightly 
on  your  shoulders.  And,  ye  dys- 
peptic ones,  for  whose  benefit  these 
articles  have  been  chiefly  written, 
take  heart  and  despair  not,  for  the 
cure  is  yet  within  your  reach.  Na- 
ture offers  to  you  freely  the  most 
inestimable  of  her  gifts.  Seek  the 
healing  waters,  and  again  you  may 
be  whole  and  sound ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


YOUNG  Dr  Rider  lived  in  the  new 
quarter  of  Carlingford :  had  he  aimed 
at  a  reputation  in  society,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  done  a  more  fool- 
ish thing ;  but  such  was  not  his  lead- 
ing motive.  The  young  man,  being 
but  young,  aimed  at  a  practice.  He 
was  not  particular  in  the  mean  time 
as  to  the  streets  in  which  his  patients 
dwelt.  A  new  house,  gazing  with  all 
its  windows  over  a  brick  field,  was 
as  interesting  to  the  young  surgeon 
as  if  it  had  been  one  of  those  exclu- 
sive houses  in  Grange  Lane,  where 
the  aristocracy  of  Carlingford  lived 
retired  within  their  garden  walls. 
His  own  establishment,  though  suf- 
ficiently comfortable,  was  of  a  kind 
utterly  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the 
refined  community.  A  corner  house, 
with  a  surgery  round  the  corner, 
throwing  the  gleam  of  its  red  lamp 
over  all  that  chaotic  district  of  half- 
formed  streets  and  full  -  developed 
brick  fields,  with  its  night-bell  pro- 
minent, and  young  Rider's  name  on 
a  staring  brass  plate,  with  mysterious 
initials  after  it.  M.R.C.S.  the  un- 
happy young  man  had  been  seduced 
to  put  after  his  name  upon  that 
brass  plate,  though  he  was  really  Dr 
Rider,  a  physician,  if  not  an  expe- 
rienced one.  Friends  had  advised 
him  that  in  such  districts  people 
were  afraid  of  physicians,  associat- 
ing only  with  dread  adumbrations 
of  a  guinea  a  visit  that  mis-compre- 
hended name  ;  so,  with  a  pang,  the 
young  surgeon  had  put  his  degree 
in  his  pocket,  and  put  up  with  the 
inferior  distinction.  Of  course  Dr 
Marjoribanks  had  all  the  patronage 
of  Grange  Lane.  The  great  people 
were  infatuated  about  that  snuffy 
old  Scotchman — a  man  behind  his 
day,  who  had  rusted  and  grown  old 
among  the  soft  diseases  of  Carling- 
ford, where  sharp  practice  was  so 
seldom  necessary ;  and  no  opening 
appeared  for  young  Rider  except  in 
the  new  district,  in  the  smug  cor- 


ner house,  with  the  surgery  and  the 
red  lamp,  and  M.R.C.S.  on  a  brass 
plate  on  his  door. 

If  you  can  imagine  that  the  young 
man  bowed  his  spirit  to  this  without 
a  struggle,  you  do  the  poor  young 
fellow  injustice.  He  had  been  hard 
enough  put  to  it  at  divers  periods 
of  his  life.  A.mbition  had  not  been 
possible  for  him  either  in  one  shape 
or  another.  Some  people  said  he 
had  a  vulgar  mind  when  he  sub- 
sided into  that  house ;  other  people 
declared  him  a  shabby  fellow  when 
he  found  out,  after  the  hardest  night's 
thought  he  ever  went  through  in  his 
life,  that  he  durst  not  ask  Bessie 
Christian  to  marry  him.  You  don't 
suppose  that  he  did  not  know  in 
his  secret  heart,  and  feel  tingling 
through  every  vein,  those  words 
which  nobody  ever  said  to  his  face  1 
But  he  could  not  help  it.  He  could 
only  make  an  indignant  gulp  of  his 
resentment  and  shame,  which  were 
shame  and  resentment  at  himself 
for  wanting  the  courage  to  dare 
everything,  as  well  as  at  other 
people  for  finding  him  out,  and  go 
on  with  his  work  as  he  best  could. 
He  was  not  a  hero  nor  a  martyr; 
men  made  of  that  stuff  have  large 
compensations.  He  was  an  ordi- 
nary individual,  with  no  sublimity 
in  him,  and  no  compensation  to 
speak  of  for  his  sufferings — no  con- 
sciousness of  lofty  right-doing,  or 
of  a  course  of  action  superior  to 
the  world. 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  go 
up-stairs  and  see  for  yourself  what 
was  the  skeleton  in  Edward  Rider's 
cupboard,  rather  than  have  it  de- 
scribed to  you.  His  drag  came  to 
the  door  an  hour  ago,  and  he  went 
off  with  care  sitting  behind  him, 
and  a  certain  angry  pang  aching  in 
his  heart,  which  perhaps  Bessie 
Christian's  wedding -veil,  seen  far 
off  in  church  yesterday,  might  have 
something  to  do  with.  His  looks 
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were  rather  black  as  he  twitched  the 
reins  out  of  his  little  groom's  hands, 
and  went  off  at  a  startling  pace, 
which  was  almost  the  only  conso- 
lation the  young  fellow  had.  Now 
that  he  is  certainly  gone,  and  the 
coast  clear,  we  may  go  up-stairs. 
It  is  true  he  all  but  kicked  the 
curate  down  for  taking  a  similar 
liberty,  but  we  who  are  less  visible 
may  venture  while  he  is  away. 

This  skeleton  is  not  in  a  cup- 
board. It  is  in  an  up-stairs  room, 
comfortable  enough,  but  heated, 
close,  unwholesome — a  place  from 
which,  even  when  the  window  is 
open,  the  fresh  air  seems  shut  out. 
There  is  no  fresh  air  nor  current  of 
life  in  this  stifling  place.  There  is 
a  fire,  though  it  is  not  cold — a  sofa 
near  the  fire  —  a  sickening  heavy 
smell  of  abiding  tobacco — not  light 
whiffs  of  smoke,  such  as  accompany 
a  man's  labours,  but  a  dead  pall  of 
idle  heavy  vapour;  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  a  man  stretched  lazily  on  the 
sofa,  with  his  pipe  laid  on  the  table 
beside  him,  and  a  book  in  his  soft, 
boneless,  nerveless  hands.  A  large 
man,  interpenetrated  with  smoke 
and  idleness  and  a  certain  dreary 
sodden  dissipation,  heated  yet  un- 
excited,  reading  a  novel  he  has  read 
half-a-dozen  times  before.  He  turns 
his  bemused  eyes  to  the  door  when 
his  invisible  visitors  enter.  He  fan- 
cies he  hears  some  one  coming,  but 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  rise  and 
see  who  is  there  —  so,  instead  of 
that  exertion,  he  takes  up  his  pipe, 
knocks  the  ashes  out  of  it  upon  his 
book,  fills  it  with  coarse  tobacco, 
and  stretches  his  long  arm  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  sofa  for  a  light. 
His  feet  are  in  slippers,  his  person 
clothed  in  a  greasy  old  coat,  his 
linen  soiled  and  untidy.  That  is 
the  skeleton  in  young  Eider's  house. 
The  servants,  you  may  be  sure, 
knew  all  about  this  unwelcome 
visitor.  They  went  with  bottles 
and  jugs  secretly  to  bring  him  what 
he  wanted ;  they  went  to  the  circu- 
lating library  for  him ;  they  let  him 
in  when  he  had  been  out  in  the 
twilight  all  shabby  and  slovenly. 
They  would  not  be  human  if  they 
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did  not  talk  about  him.  They  say 
he  is  very  good-natured,  poor  gen- 
tleman— always  has  a  pleasant  word 
— is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own ; 
and  to  see  how  the  doctor  do  look 
at  him,  and  he  his  own  brother  as 
was  brought  up  with  him,  is  dread- 
ful, to  be  sure. 

All  this  young  Rider  takes  silent- 
ly, never  saying  a  word  about  it  to 
any  human  -creature.  He  seems  to 
know  by  intuition  what  all  these 
people  say  of  him,  as  he  drives 
about  furiously  in  his  drag  from 
patient  to  patient;  and  wherever  he 
goes,  as  plain,  nay,  far  more  dis- 
tinctly than  the  actual  prospect 
before  him,  he  sees  that  sofa,  that 
dusty  slow-burning  fire — that  pipe, 
with  the  little  heap  of  ashes  knocked 
out  of  it  upon  the  table — that  wasted 
ruined  life  chafing  him  to  despera- 
tion with  its  dismal  content.  It  is 
very  true  that  it  would  have  been 
sadly  imprudent  of  the  young  man 
to  go  to  the  little  house  in  Grove 
Street  a  year  ago,  and  tell  Bessie 
Christian  he  was  very  fond  of  her, 
and  that  somehow  for  her  love  he 
would  manage  to  provide  for  those 
old  people  whom  that  cheerful  little 
woman  toiled  to  maintain.  It  was 
a  thing  not  to  be  done  in  any  way 
you  could  contemplate  it ;  and  with 
a  heartache  the  poor  young  doctor 
had  turned  his  horse's  head  away 
from  Grove  Street,  and  left  Bessie 
to  toil  on  in  her  poverty.  Bessie 
had  escaped  all  that  nowadays ;  but 
who  could  have  forewarned  the  poor 
doctor  that  his  elder  brother,  once 
the  hope  of  the  family — that  clever 
Fred,  whom  all  the  others  had  been 
postponed  to — he  who  With  his  evil 
reputation  had  driven  poor  Edward 
out  of  his  first  practice,  and  sent 
him  to  begin  life  a  second  time  at 
Carlingford — was  to  drop  listlessly 
in  again,  and  lay  a  harder  burden 
than  a  harmless  old  father-in-law 
upon  the  young  man's  hands  —  a 
burden  which  no  grateful  Bessie 
shared  and  sweetened  1  No  wonder 
black  care  sat  at  the  young  doctor's 
back  as  he  drove  at  that  dangerous 
pace  through  the  new,  encumbered 
streets.  He  might  have  broken  his 
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neck  over  those  heaps  of  brick  and 
mortar,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  greatly  cared. 

When  Dr  Rider  went  home  that 
night,  the  first  sight  he  saw  when 
he  pulled  up  at  his  own  door  was 
his  brother's  large  indolent  shabby 
figure  prowling  up  the  street.  In 
the  temper  he  was  then  in,  this  was 
not  likely  to  soothe  him.  It  was 
not  a  much  frequented  street,  but 
the  young  doctor  knew  instinctively 
that  his  visitor  had  been  away  in 
the  heart  of  the  town  at  the  book- 
sellers' shops  buying  cheap  novels, 
and  ordering  them  magnificently  to 
be  sent  to  Dr  Rider's ;  and  could 
guess  the  curious  questions  and 
large  answers  which  had  followed. 
He  sprang  to  the  ground  with  a 
painful  suppressed  indignation,  in- 
tensified by  many  mingled  feelings, 
and  waited  the  arrival  of  the 
maudlin  wanderer.  Ah  me !  one 
might  have  had  some  consolation 
in  the  burden  freely  undertaken  for 
love's  sake,  and  by  love's  self  shared 
and  lightened  :  but  this  load  of 
disgrace  and  ruin  which  nobody 
could  take  part  of — which  it  was 
misery  so  much  as  to  think  that 
anybody  knew  of — the  doctor's  fra- 
ternal sentiments,  blunted  by  ab- 
sence and  injury,  were  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  that  weight. 

"  So,  Fred,  you  have  been  out/' 
said  Dr  Rider,  moodily,  as  he  stood 
aside  on  his  own  threshold  to  let 
his  brother  pass  in — not  with  the 
courtesy  of  a  host,  but  the  precau- 
tion of  a  jailer,  to  see  him  safe  be- 
fore he  himself  entered  and  closed 
the  door. 

"  Yes,  you  can't  expect  a  man  to 
sit  in  the  house  for  ever,"  said  the 
prodigal,  stumbling  in  to  his 
brother's  favourite  sitting-room, 
where  everything  was  tidy  and 
comfortable  for  the  brief  leisure  of 
the  hard-working  man.  The  man 
who  did  no  work  threw  himself 
heavily  into  the  doctor's  easy-chair, 
and  rolled  his  bemused  eyes  round 
upon  his  brother's  household  gods. 
Those  book-shelves  with  a  bust  at 
either  corner,  those  red  curtains 
drawn  across  the  window,  those 
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prints  on  the  walls — all  once  so 
pleasant  to  the  doctor's  eyes — took 
a  certain  air  of  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness to-night  which  sickened  him  to 
look  at.  The  lamp  flared  wildly  with 
an  untrimmed  wick,  or  at  least  Dr 
Rider  thought  so  ;  and  threw  a 
hideous  profile  of  the  intruder  upon 
the  wall  behind  him.  The  hearth 
was  cold,  with  that  chill,  of  senti- 
ment rather  than  reality,  naturally 
belonging  to  a  summer  night.  In- 
stead of  a  familiar  place  where  rest 
and  tranquillity  awaited  him,  that 
room,  the  only  vision  of  home  which 
the  poor  young  fellow  possessed, 
hardened  into  four  walls,  and  so 
many  chairs  and  tables,  in  the 
doctor's  troubled  eyes. 

But  it  bore  a  different  aspect  in 
the  eyes  of  his  maudlin  brother. 
Looking  round  with  those  be- 
wildered orbs,  all  this  appeared 
luxury  to  the  wanderer.  Mentally 
he  appraised  the  prints  over  the 
mantelshelf,  and  reckoned  how 
much  of  his  luxuries  might  be  pur- 
chased out  of  them.  That  was  all 
so  much  money  wasted  by  the 
Crcesus  before  him.  What  a  mint 
of  money  the  fellow  must  be  mak- 
ing !  and  grudged  a  little  comfort 
to  his  brother,  his  elder  brother,  the 
cleverest  of  the  family  !  The  dull 
exasperation  of  selfishness  woke  in 
the  mind  of  the  self-ruined  man. 

"You're  snug  enough  here,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  though  you  shut  me 
in  up-stairs  to  burrow  out  of  sight. 
By  Jove !  as  if  I  were  not  good  enough 
to  face  your  Carlingford  patients. 
I've  had  a  better  practice  in  my 
day  than  ever  you'll  see,  my  fine 
fellow,  with  your  beggarily  M.  R.  C.  S. 
And  you'd  have  me  shut  myself  in 
my  garret  into  the  bargain  !  You're 
ashamed  of  me,  forsooth  !  You  can 
go  spending  money  on  that  rubbish 
there,  and  can't  pay  a  tailor's  bill 
for  your  elder  brother  ;  and  as  for 
introducing  me  in  this  wretched 
hole  of  a  place,  and  letting  me  pick 
up  a  little  money  for  myself — I,  a 
man  with  twice  the  experience  in 
the  profession  that  you  have " 

"Fred,  stop  that,"  cried  the  doc- 
tor — "  I've  had  about  enough. 
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Look  here — I  can't  deny  you  shelter 
and  what  you  call  fiecessaries,  be- 
cause you're  my  brother,  but  I  won't 
submit  to  be  ruined  a  second  time 
by  any  man.  If  I  am  ever  to  do 
any  good  in  this  world — and  whether 
I  do  any  good  or  not,"  he  added, 
fiercely,  "  I'll  not  have  my  good 
name  tarnished  and  my  work  inter- 
fered with  again.  I  don't  care  two 
straws  for  my  life.  It's  hard  enough 
— as  hard  as  a  treadmill,  and  never 
a  drop  of  consolation  in  the  cup  ; 
though  I  might  have  had  that  if 
I  had  been  anything  but  a  fool. 
But  look  here,  I  do  care  for  my 
practice — I  won't  have  you  put  your 
confounded  spoke  in  my  wheel 
again.  Keep  on  in  your  own  way ; 
smoke  and  drink  and  dream  if  you 
will ;  but  I'll  stand  no  interference 
with  my  work — and  that  I  tell  you 
once  for  all." 

This  speech  was  uttered  with 
great  vehemence,  the  speaker  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  all  the 
while.  The  bitterness  of  ingrati- 
tude and  malice  had  entered  into 
the  young  man's  soul.  All  the 
wrongs  which  the  clever  elder 
brother,  to  whose  claims  everybody 
else  was  subordinated,  had  done  to 
his  family,  rose  upon  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  younger ;  all  the  still 
bitterer  sting  of  that  injury  which 
had  been  personal  to  himself;  all 
the  burden  and  peril  of  this  present 
undesired  visit,  the  discontent,  the 
threats,  the  evident  power  of  doing 
evil,  woke  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
the  young  doctor.  It  was  not  Fred's 
fault  that  his  brother  had  made  that 
mistake  in  life  which  he  repented 
so  bitterly.  Bessie  Christian's  bridal 
veil,  and  white  ribbons  ;  her  joy- 
ful face  untouched  with  any  pen- 
sive reminiscences  ;  and  the  dead 
dulness  of  that  house,  into  which 
foot  of  woman  never  entered,  were 
not  of  Fred's  doing  ;  but  passion  is 
not  reasonable.  The  doctor  gave 
Fred  credit  unconsciously  for  the 
whole.  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  a  whole  world  of 
passionate  mortified  feeling — vexa- 
tion, almost  despair,  throbbing  with- 
in him.  He  seemed  to  have  made 
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a  vast  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  this 
brother  who  scorned  him  to  his 
face. 

"You're  hot,"  said  the  disreput- 
able figure  in  Dr  Rider's  easy-chair, 
"  much  hotter  than  there's  any  oc- 
casion for.  Do  I  envy  you  your 
beggarly  patients,  do  you  suppose  1 
But,  Ned,  you  never  were  cut  out  for 
the  profession — a  good  shopkeeping 
business  would  have  been  a  deal 
better  for  you.  Hang  it !  you 
haven't  the  notions  of  a  gentleman. 
You  think  bread  and  water  is  all 
you're  bound  to  furnish  your  brother 
when  he's  under  a  cloud.  As  for 
society,  I  never  see  a  soul — not  even 
yourself,  though  you're  no  great 
company.  Look  here — I  am  not  un- 
reasonable ;  order  in  some  supper — 
there's  a  good  fellow — and  let's  have 
a  comfortable  evening  together. 
You're  not  the  man  you  used  to  be, 
Ned.  You  used  to  be  a  fellow  of 
spirit;  somebody's  jilted  you,  or 
something  —  I  don't  want  to  pry 
into  your  secrets  ;  but  let's  have  a 
little  comfort  for  once  in  a  way, 
and  you  shall  have  the  whole 
business  about  the  old  colony,  and 
how  I  came  to  leave  it — the  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  vic- 
tim yielded  ;  at  last,  half  to  escape 
the  painful  ferment  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  half  with  a  natural 
yearning  for  some  sympathy  and 
companionship,  however  uncon- 
genial, he  fell  out  of  his  heat  and 
passion  into  a  more  complacent 
mood.  He  sat  down,  watching  with 
a  gulp  of  hardly-restrained  disgust 
that  lolling  figure  in  the  chair,  e very- 
gesture  of  which  was  the  more  dis- 
tasteful for  being  so  familiar,  and 
recalling  a  hundred  preliminary 
scenes  all  tending  towards  this  total 
wreck  and  shame.  Then  his  mind 
softened  with  fraternal  instincts — 
strange  interlacement  of  loathing 
and  affection.  He  was  tired,  hungry, 
chilled  to  his  heart.  The  spell  of 
material  comfort,  even  in  such  com- 
pany, came  upon  the  young  man. 
They  supped  together,  not  much  to 
the  advantage  of  Dr  Rider's  head, 
stomach,  or  temper,  on  the  follow- 
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ing  morning.  The  elder  told  his 
story  of  inevitable  failure,  and 
strange  unexplainable  fatality.  The 
younger  dropped  forth  expressions 
of  disappoinment  and  trouble  which 
partly  eased  his  own  mind.  Thus 
they  spent  together  the  unlovely 
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evening  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  such 
nights  would  have  done  as  much 
harm  to  the  young  doctor's  practice 
as  had  he  introduced  his  disreput- 
able brother  without  more  ado  into 
the  particular  little  world  of  Car- 
lingford. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Next  morning  Dr  Eider  rose 
mightily  vexed  with  himself,  as 
was  to  be  supposed.  He  was  half 
an  hour  late  for  breakfast  :  he  had 
a  headache,  his  hand  shook,  and 
his  temper  was  "  awful."  Before 
he  was  dressed,  ominous  knocks 
came  to  the  door ;  and  all  feverish 
and  troubled  as  he  was,  you  may 
imagine  that  the  prospect  of  the 
day's  work  before  him  did  not  im- 
prove his  feelings,  and  that  self- 
reproach,  direst  of  tormenters, 
did  not  mend  the  matter.  Two 
ladies  were  waiting  for  him,  he  was 
told  when  he  went  down-stairs — 
not  to  say  sundry  notes  and  mes- 
sages in  the  ordinary  way  of  busi- 
ness— two  ladies  who  had  brought 
two  boxes  with  them,  and  asked 
leave  to  put  them  in  the  hall  till 
they  could  see  Dr  Rider.  The 
sight  of  this  luggage  in  his  little 
hall  startled  the  doctor.  Patients 
do  not  generally  carry  such  things 
about  with  them.  What  did  it 
mean  1  What  could  two  ladies 
want  with  him?  The  young  man 
felt  his  face  burn  with  painful  anti- 
cipations, a  little  shame,  and  much 
impatience.  Probably  the  sister 
who  adored  Fred,  and  never  could 
learn  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
unfortunate  and  a  victim.  This 
would  be  a  climax  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  house. 

As  the  poor  doctor  gloomily  ap- 
proached the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  had  spent  last  evening, 
he  heard  a  little  rustle  and  com- 
motion not  quite  consistent  with 
his  expectations — a  hum  of  voices 
and  soft  stir  such  as  youthful  wo- 
mankind only  makes.  Then  a  voice 
entirely  strange  to  him  uttered 
an  exclamation.  Involuntarily  he 


started  and  changed  his  aspect.  He 
did  not  know  the  voice,  but  it  was 
young,  sweet,  peculiar.  The  cloud 
lightened  a  little  upon  the  doc- 
tor's face.  Notwithstanding  Bessie 
Christian,  he  was  still  young  enough 
to  feel  a  little  nutter  of  curiosity 
when  he  heard  such  a  voice  sound- 
ing out  of  his  room.  Hark  !  what 
did  she  say  ?  It  was  a  profoundly 
prosaic  speech. 

"What  an  intolerable  smell  of 
smoke !  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit 
— indeed  I  rather  think  he  must 
be,  or  he  wouldn't  live  in  a  place 
like  this — if  he  were  exactly  such 
another  as  Fred." 

"  Poor  Fred  ! "  said  a  plaintive 
voice,  "  if  we  only  can  learn  where 
he  is.  Hush,  there  is  a  footstep ! 
Ah,  it  is  not  my  poor  fellow's  foot- 
step! Nettie,  hark!" 

"No,  indeed!  twenty  thousand 
times  sharper,  and  more  like  a 
man,"  said  the  other,  in  hurried 
breathless  accents.  "Hark!  here 
he  is." 

The  entire  bewilderment,  the 
amaze,  apprehension,  confusion, 
with  which  Dr  Rider  entered  the 
room  from  which  this  scrap  of  con- 
versation reached  him  is  indescrib- 
able. A  dreadful  sense  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  happen  seized 
the  young  man's  mind  with  an  in- 
describable curiosity.  He  paused 
an  instant  to  recover  himself,  and 
then  went  boldly  and  silently  into 
the  room  which  had  become  mys- 
terious through  its  new  inmates. 
They  both  turned  round  upon  him 
as  he  entered.  Two  young  women : 
one  who  had  been  sitting  at  the 
table,  looking  faded,  plaintive,  and 
anxious,  rose  up  suddenly,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  as  if  in  en- 
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treaty,  fixed  two  bright  but  sunken 
eyes  upon  his  face.  The  other,  a 
younger,  lighter  figure,  all  action 
and  haste,  interposed  between  him 
and  her  companion.  She  put  up 
one  hand  in  warning  to  the  peti- 
tioner behind  her,  and  one  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  bewildered  stranger 
before.  Evidently  the  one  thing 
which  alarmed  this  young  lady  was 
that  somebody  would  speak  before 
her,  and  the  conduct  of  the  situa- 
tion be  taken  out  of  her  hands. 
She  was  little,  very  slight,  very 
pretty,  but  the  prettiness  was  pe- 
culiar. The  young  doctor,  accus- 
tomed to  the  fair  Saxon  version  of 
beauty  given  by  Bessie  Christian, 
did  not  at  the  first  glance  believe 
that  the  wonderful  little  person  be- 
fore him  possessed  any ;  for  she 
was  not  only  slender  but  thin, 
dark,  eager,  impetuous,  with  blazing 
black  eyes  and  red  lips,  and  no- 
thing else  notable  about  her.  So 
he  thought,  gazing  fascinated,  yet 
not  altogether  attracted — scarcely 
sure  that  he  was  not  repelled — un- 
able, however,  to  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  that  hurried,  eager  little 
figure.  Nothing  in  the  least  like 
her  had  ever  yet  appeared  before 
Dr  Eider's  eyes. 

"  We  want  to  inquire  about  your 
brother,"  said  the  little  stranger ; 
"we  know  this  was  to  be  his 
address,  and  we  want  to  know 
whether  he  is  living  here.  His 
letters  were  to  be  sent  to  your  care ; 
but  my  sister  has  not  heard  from 
him  now  for  a  year." 

"  Never  mind  that ! — never  mind 
telling  that,  Nettie,"  cried  the  other 
behind  her.  "  Oh,  sir !  only  tell 
me  where  my  poor  Fred  is?" 

"  So  she  began  to  fear  he  was 
ill,"  resumed  the  younger  of  the 
two,  undauntedly ;  "  though  Susan 
will  do  nothing  but  praise  him,  he 
has  behaved  to  her  very  shame- 
fully. Do  you  happen  to  know, 
sir,  where  he  is?" 

"  Did  you  say  Fred — my  brother 
Fred  ?"  cried  the  poor  young  doctor 
in  utter  dismay;  "and  may  I  ask 
who  it  is  that  expresses  so  much 
interest  in  him?" 
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There  was  a  momentary  pause  ; 
the  two  women  exchanged  looks. 
"  I  told  you  so,"  cried  the  eager 
little  spokeswoman.  "  He  never 
has  let  his  friends  know ;  he  was 
afraid  of  that.  I  told  you  how  it 
was.  This,"  she  continued  with  a 
little  tragic  air,  stretching  out  her 
arm  to  her  sister,  and  facing  the 
doctor — "This  is  Mrs  Frederick 
Rider,  or  rather  Mrs  Rider,  I  should 
say,  as  he  is  the  eldest  of  the 
family !  Now  will  you  please  to 
tell  us  where  he  is?" 

The  doctor  made  no  immediate 
answer.  He  gazed  past  the  speaker 
to  the  faded  woman  behind,  and 
exclaimed,  with  a  kind  of  groan, 
"Fred's  wife!" 

"  Yes,  Fred's  wife,"  cried  the  poor 
creature,  rushing  forward  to  him  j 
"  and  oh !  where  is  he  1  I've  come 
thousands  of  miles  to  hear.  Is  he 
ill  1  has  anything  happened  to  him  1 
Where  is  Fred  V 

"  Susan,  you  are  not  able  to 
manage  this  ;  leave  it  to  me,"  said 
her  sister,  drawing  her  back  per- 
emptorily. "Dr  Rider,  please  to 
answer  us.  We  know  you  well 
enough,  though  you  don't  seem 
ever  to  have  heard  of  us.  It  was 
you  that  my  brother-in-law  gave 
up  his  business  to  before  he  came 
out  to  the  colony.  Oh,  we  know  all 
about  it !  To  keep  him  separate 
from  his  wife  cannot  do  you  any 
benefit,  Dr  Edward.  Yes,  I  know 
your  name  and  all  about  it ;  and  I 
don't  mean  indeed  to  suffer  my 
sister  to  be  injured  and  kept  from 
her  husband.  I  have  come  all  this 
way  with  her  to  take  care  of  her. 
I  mean  to  stay  with  her  to  take 
care  of  her.  I  have  not  parted 
with  my  money,  though  she  gave 
all  hers  away  ;  and  I  mean  to  see 
her  have  her  rights." 

"  Oh,  Nettie,  Nettie,  how  you 
talk!"  cried  the  unfortunate  wife, 
"You  keep  him  from  answering 
me.  All  this  time  I  cannot  hear — 
where  is  Fred  V 

"Be  seated,  please,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  dreadful  civility,  "  and 
compose  yourselves.  Fred  is  well 
enough;  as  well  as  he  ever  is.  I 
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don't  know,"  added  poor  Eider, 
with  irrestrainable  bitterness,  "whe- 
ther he  is  quite  presentable  to  ladies ; 
but  I  presume,  madam,  if  you're  his 
wife,  you're  acquainted  with  his 
habits.  Excuse  me  for  being  quite 
unprepared  for  such  a  visit.  I 
have  not  much  leisure  for  anything 
out  of  my  profession.  I  can  scarcely 
spare  these  minutes,  that  is  the 
truth ;  but  if  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  few  particulars  I  will  have 
the  news  conveyed  to  my  brother. 
I — I  beg  your  .pardon.  When  a 
man  finds  he  has  new  relations  he 
never  dreamed  of,  it  naturally  em- 
barrasses him  at  the  moment.  May 
I  ask  if  you  ladies  have  come  from 
Australia  alone  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  alone ;  the  children  are 
at  the  hotel.  Nettie  said  it  was  no 
use  coming  unless  we  all  came," 
said  his  new  sister-in-law,  with  a 
half  sob. 

"The  children!"  Dr  Rider's 
gasp  of  dismay  was  silent,  and 
made  no  sound.  He  stood  staring 
blankly  at  those  wonderful  in- 
vaders of  his  bachelor  house,  mar- 
velling what  was  to  be  done  with 
them  in  the  first  place.  Was  he  to 
bring  Fred  down  all  slovenly  and 
half-awakened  1  was  he  to  leave 
them  in  possession  of  his  private 
sanctuary  1  The  precious  morning 
moments  were  passing  while  he 
pondered,  and  his  little  groom 
fidgeted  outside  with  a  message 
for  the  doctor.  While  he  stood  ir- 
resolute, the  indefatigable  Nettie 
once  more  darted  forward. 

"  Give  me  Fred's  address,  please," 
said  this  managing  woman.  "  I'll 
see  him  and  prepare  him  for  meet- 
ing Susan.  He  can  say  what  he 
pleases  to  me ;  /  don't  mind  it  in 
the  very  least ;  but  Susan  of  course 
must  be  taken  care  of.  Now,  look 
here,  Dr  Edward,  Susan  is  your 
sister-in-law,  and  I  am  her  sister. 
We  don't  want  to  occupy  your 
time.  I  can  manage  everything; 
but  it  is  quite  necessary  in  the  first 
place  that  you  should  confide  in 
me." 

"  Confide  !"  cried  the  bewildered 
man.  "Fred  is  not  under  my 
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authority.  He  is  here  in  my  house 
much  against  my  will.  He  is  in 
bed,  and  not  fit  to  be  awakened  ; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  simply, 
ladies,"  said  the  unfortunate  doctor, 
"  that  my  house  has  no  accommo- 
dation for  a  family.  If  you  will 
go  back  to  the  hotel  where  you  left 
the  children  " — and  here  the  speaker 
gave  another  gasp  of  horror — "  I'll 
have  him  roused  and  sent  to  you. 
It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do." 

"  Susan  can  go,"  said  the  prompt 
Nettie ;  "  I'll  stay  here  until  Fred 
is  ready,  and  take  him  to  see  them. 
It  is  necessary  he  should  be  pre- 
pared, you  know.  Don't  talk  non- 
sense, Susan — I  shall  stay  here,  and 
Dr  Rider,  of  couse,  will  call  a  cab 
for  you." 

"  But  Nettie,  Nettie  dear,  it  isn't 
proper.  I  can't  leave  you  all  by 
yourself  in  a  strange  house,"  re- 
monstrated her  sister. 

"  Don't  talk  such  stuff ;  I  am 
perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of 
myself ;  I  am  not  a  London  young 
lady,"  said  the  courageous  Nettie. 
"It  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to  say 
another  word  to  me — I  know  my 
duty — I  shall  stay  here." 

With  which  speech  she  seated 
herself  resolutely  in  that  same  easy- 
chair  which  Fred  had  lolled  in  last 
night,  took  off  her  bonnet,  for  hats 
were  not  in  these  days,  and  shed 
off  from  her  face,  with  two  tiny 
hands,  exquisite  in  shape  if  a  little 
brown  in  colour,  the  great  braids  of 
dark  brown  silky  hair  which  en- 
cumbered her  little  head.  The 
gesture  mollified  Dr  Rider  in  the 
most  unaccountable  way  in  spite  of 
himself.  The  intolerable  idea  of 
leaving  these  two  in  his  house, 
became  less  intolerable,  he  could 
not  tell  how.  And  the  little  groom 
outside  fairly  knocked  at  the  door 
in  that  softening  moment  with  a 
message  which  could  be  delayed  no 
longer.  The  doctor  put  his  head 
out  to  receive  the  call,  and  looked 
in  again  perplexed  and  uncertain. 
Nettie  had  quite  established  herself 
in  the  easy -chair.  She  sat  there 
looking  with  her  bright  eyes  into 
the  vacant  air  before  her,  in  a 
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pretty  attitude  of  determination 
and  readiness,  beating  her  little 
foot  on  the  carpet.  Something 
whimsical,  odd,  and  embarrassing, 
about  her  position  made  it  all  the 
more  piquant  to  the  troubled  eyes 
which,  in  spite  of  all  their  worldly 
wisdom,  were  still  the  eyes  of  a 
young  man.  He  could  not  tell  in 
the  world  what  to  say  to  her.  To 
order  that  creature  out  of  his  house 
was  simply  impossible ;  to  remain 
there  was  equally  so ;  to  leave  them 
in  possession  of  the  field  —  what 
could  the  unfortunate  young  doctor 
do?  One  thing  was  certain,  the 
impatient  patient  could  no  longer 
be  neglected;  and  after  a  few 
minutes  longer  of  bewildered  un- 
certainty Dr  Rider  went  off  in  the 
wildest  confusion  of  mind,  leaving 
his  brother's  unknown  family  tri- 
umphant in  his  invaded  house. 

To  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  the  unfortunate  doctor  went 
fasting  about  his  day's  work — the 
manner  in  which  that  scene  return- 
ed to  him  after  every  visit  he  made 
— the  continual  succession  in  which 
wrath,  dismay,  alarm,  bitter  disgust 
with  the  falsehood  of  the  brother 
who,  no  further  gone  than  last 
night,  had  pretended  to  confide  in 
him,  but  never  breathed  a  syllable 
of  this  biggest  unconcealable  secret, 
swept  through  the  mind  of  the  vic- 
tim ;  all  culminating,  however,  in 
the  softening  of  that  moment,  in 
the  tiny  figure,  indomitable  elf  or 
fairy,  shedding  back  with  dainty 
fingers  those  soft  abundant  locks — 
would  be  impossible.  The  young  man 
got  through  his  work  somehow,  in 
a  maze  of  confusion  and  excitement 
— angry  excitement,  indignant  con- 
fusion, determination  to  yield  no- 
thing further,  but  to  defend  himself 
and  his  house  once  for  all  from 
the  inroads  of  what  he  angrily  pro- 
nounced in  his  own  mind,  "an- 
other man's  family"' — yet,  withal, 
a  curiosity  and  interest  which  gave 
zest  greater  than  usual  to  the  idea 
of  going  home.  When  he  was  able 
at  last  to  turn  his  horse's  head  to- 
wards his  own  dwelling,  it  was  with 
feelings  very  different  from  the 
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usual  unexpecting  blank  of  sullen 
displeasure.  What  he  should  find 
there,  was  a  curious,  exciting,  alarm- 
ing question;  perhaps  an  entire  nur- 
sery with  Nettie  in  charge ;  perhaps 
a  recusant  husband,  with  Nettie 
mounting  guard  over  him ;  perhaps 
a  thrilling  scene  of  family  explana- 
tion and  reconciliation.  The  day 
had  been  a  specially  long  and  hard 
one.  He  had  been  obliged  to  snatch 
a  hurried  lunch  at  one  of  his 
patient's  houses,  and  to  postpone 
his  hard-earned  dinner  to  the  most 
fashionable  of  hours.  It  was  indeed 
quite  evening,  almost  twilight,  when 
he  made  his  way  home  at  last.  As 
he  neared  the  scene  of  action,  the 
tired  man  condoled  with  himself 
over  the  untimely  excitement  that 
awaited  him.  He  said  to  himself 
with  pathetic  self-pity  that  it  was 
hard  indeed  for  a  man  who  had 
earned  a  little  repose  to  go  in  upon 
all  the  troubles  of  another  man's 
family.  He  had  denied  himself — 
he  had  not  undertaken  upon  his 
own  shoulders  that  pleasing  bur- 
den ;  and  now  what  was  he  to  be 
saddled  with — the  burden  without 
the  consolation — the  responsibility 
without  the  companionship.  All 
this  Dr  Eider  represented  to  him- 
self very  pathetically  as  he  wended 
his  homeward  way.  Yet  it  is 
astonishing,  notwithstanding,  with 
what  alacrity  he  hastened  upon  that 
path,  and  how  much  the  curiosity, 
the  excitement,  the  dramatic  stir 
and  commotion  made  in  his  mono- 
tonous life  by  this  entirely  new  un- 
expected incident,occupied  his  mind. 
With  expectations  highly  roused,  he 
drew  up  once  more  before  his  own 
house.  It  was  surprising  to  him  to 
see  how  exactly  it  looked  like  itself. 
The  blinds  half  drawn  down  in 
the  genteelest  calm  as  they  always 
Were  —  no  faces  peeping  at  the 
windows — no  marks  of  an  arrival 
on  the  pavement,  or  in  the  com- 
posed countenance  of  Mary,  who 
stood  holding  the  door  open  for 
him.  He  went  in  with  a  little 
thrill  of  curiosity ;  the  house  was 
very  quiet — dead-quiet  in  compari- 
son with  the  commotion  of  his 
2F 
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thoughts ;  so  was  the  sitting-room 
where  he  had  left  Nettie  resolutely 
planted  in  the  easy-chair ;  there  was 
nobody  there  now ;  the  boxes  were 
out  of  the  hall,  not  a  sound  was  to 
be  heard  in  the  house.  He  turned 
rather  blankly  upon  Mary,  who 
was  going  away  quite  composedly, 
as  if  there  was  nothing  which  she 
wanted  to  tell  or  he  to  hear. 

"Where  is  my  brother  and  the 
ladies  ? "  said  the  amazed  doctor. 

"  They  all  went  off  to  the  'otel, 
sir,  as  soon  as  Mr  Rider  came  down 
stairs,"  said  Mary,  complacently.  "  I 
assured  Miss  as  it  was  the  best  thing 
she  could  do,  sir,  for  that  I  was  'most 
sure  you'd  never  have  the  children 
here,- — as  to  be  sure  there  wasn'fr 
no  room  neither,"  said  the  doctor's 
factotum.  "As  soon  as  Mr  Fre- 
derick came  down,  she  called  a 
cab,  did  Miss,  and  took  'em  both 
away." 

"  Oh !  so  they're  gone,  are  they?" 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Hours  and  hours  ago,"  answered 
Mary;  "  dinner  '11  be  up  in  two  mi- 
nutes. But  I  wouldn't  say  much  for 
the  potatoes,  sir.  When  a  gentle- 
man's irreg'lar,  it's  hard  laws  on 
the  poor  servants  —  nothink  will 
keep,  going  on  for  two  hours,  and 
not  take  no  harm ;  but  all's  quiet 
and  comfortable  in  your  room." 

And  with  this  assurance,  which 
she  evidently  thought  a  very  grate- 
ful one,  Mary  went  off  to  get  the 
doctor's  dinner.  He  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  then  back 
again,  with  solemnity — then  threw 
himself  into  that  easy-chair.  "Bless- 
ed riddance  ! "  said  the  doctor;  but 
somehow  he  looked  glum,  wonder- 
fully glum.  There  was  no  account- 
ing for  those  blank  looks  of  his ; 
he  who  had  been  condoling  with 
himself  over  the  exciting  scene  he 
expected,  so  uncomfortable  a  con- 
clusion to  a  long  day's  labour,  how 
was  it  he  did  not  look  relieved 
when  that  scene  was  spared  him? 
To  tell  the  truth,  when  one  has 
been  expecting  something  to  hap- 
pen, of  whatever  description,  and 
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has  been  preparing  one's  courage, 
one's  temper,  one's  fortitude,  in 
anticipatory  rehearsals — when  one 
has  placed  one's  self  in  the  attitude 
of  a  martyr,  and  prepared  to  meet 
with  fiery  trials — it  is  mortifying, 
to  say  the  least,  when  one  finds  all 
the  necessities  of  the  case  disappear, 
and  the  mildest  calm  replace  that 
tragical  anticipation  :  the  quiet  falls 
blank  upon  the  excited  imagination. 
Of  course  Dr  Rider  was  relieved ; 
but  it  was  with  something  mightily 
like  disappointment  that  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair  and  knitted  his 
brows  at  the  opposite  wall.  Not 
for  the  world  would  he  have  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  but  the  calm  was  wonder- 
fully monotonous  after  all  those  ex- 
pectations. He  was  never  so  bored 
and  sick  of  a  night  by  himself.  He 
tried  to  read,  but  reading  did  not 
occupy  his  mind.  He  grew  furious 
over  his  charred  chops  and  sodden 
potatoes.  As  for  the  tea  Mary 
brought,  he  would  have  gladly 
pitched  it  at  her  by  way  of  diver- 
sifying that  blank  evening  with  an 
incident.  The  contrast  between 
what  he  had  looked  for,  and  what 
he  had,  was  wonderful.  How  de- 
licious this  stillness  should  have 
been,  this  consciousness  of  having 
his  house  to  himself,  and  nobody 
to  interrupt  his  brief  repose  !  But 
somehow  it  appears  that  human 
nature  takes  best  with  not  having 
its  wishes  granted.  It  is  indescrib- 
able how  Dr  Rider  yawned — how 
dull  he  found  his  newspaper — how 
few  books  worth  reading  there  were 
in  the  house — how  slow  the  minutes 
ran  on.  If  somebody  had  chosen  to 
be  ill  that  night,  of  all  nights  the 
best  for  such  a  purpose,  the  doctor 
would  not  have  objected  to  such  an 
interruption.  Failing  that,  he  went 
to  bed  early,  dreadfully  tired  of  his 
own  society.  Such  were  the  won- 
derful results  of  that  invasion  so 
much  dreaded,  and  that  retreat  so 
much  hoped  for.  Perhaps  his  own 
society  had  never  in  his  life  been  so 
distasteful  to  him  before. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Next  day  Dr  Rider  audibly  con- 
gratulated himself  at  breakfast 
upon  having  once  more  his  house  to 
himself — audibly,  as  if  it  were  really 
necessary  to  give  utterance  to  the 
thought  before  he  could  quite  feel 
its  force.  A  week  before,  if  Fred 
had  departed,  however  summa- 
rily, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  brother's  feelings  of  relief  and 
comfort  would  have  been  unfeigned; 
now,  however,  he  began  to  think 
the  matter  over,  and  to  justify  to 
himself  his  extraordinary  sense  of 
disappointment.  As  he  poured  out 
his  own  coffee  with  a  sober  face,  his 
eye  rested  upon  that  easy-chair, 
which  had  been  brought  into  such 
prominence  in  the  history  of  the 
last  two  days.  He  kept  looking  at 
it  as  he  sipped  that  gloomy  coffee. 
Fred  had  faded  from  the  great 
chair ;  his  big  image  threw  no  sha- 
dow upon  it.  There  sat  a  little 
fairy  queen,  tiny  as  Titania,  but 
dark  as  an  elf  of  the  East,  putting 
up  those  two  shapely  tiny  hands, 
brown  and  beautiful,  to  push  aside 
the  flood  of  hair,  which  certainly 
would  have  veiled  her  little  figure 
all  over,  the  doctor  thought,  had  it 
been  let  down.  Wonderful  little 
sprite !  She,  no  doubt,  had  dragged 
her  plaintive  sister  over  the  seas — 
she  it  was  that  had  forced  her  way 
into  Edward  Rider's  house,  taken 
her  position  in  it,  ousted  the  doc- 
tor ;  and  she  doubtless  it  was  who 
swept  the  husband  and  wife  out  of 
it  again,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
Waking  up  from  a  little  trance  of 
musing  upon  this  too  interesting 
subject,  Dr  Rider  suddenly  raised 
himself  into  an  erect  position,  body 
and  mind,  with  an  involuntary 
movement,  as  if  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  enchantress.  He  re- 
minded himself  instinctively  of  his 
brother's  falsehood  and  ingratitude. 
After  throwing  himself  a  most  dis- 
tasteful burden  on  Edward's  charity 
for  five  long  dreary  months,  the 
bugbear  of  the  doctor's  dreams,  and 


heavy  ever-recurring  climax  of  his 
uncomfortable  thoughts,  here  had 
Fred  departed  without  a  word  of 
explanation  or  thanks,  or  even  with- 
out saying  good-by.  The  doctor 
thought  himself  quite  justified  in 
being  angry.  He  began  to  feel  that 
the  suspicious  uneasiness  which 
possessed  him  was  equally  natural 
and  inevitable.  Such  a  thankless, 
heartless  departure  was  enough  to 
put  any  man  out.  To  imagine  that 
Fred  could  be  capable  of  it,  natur- 
ally went  to  his  brother's  heart. 

That  day  there  was  still  no  word 
of  the  party  who  had  disappeared 
so  mysteriously  out  of  the  doctor's 
house.  Dr  Rider  went  to  his  hard 
day's  work  vaguely  expectant,  feel- 
ing sure  he  must  hear  of  them  some- 
how, and  more  interested  in  hearing 
of  them  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  his  former  low  ebb  of  fraternal 
affection.  When  he  returned  and 
found  still  no  letter,  no  message, 
the  blank  disappointment  of  the 
former  night  closed  still  more 
blankly  upon  him.  When  one  is 
all  by  one's  self,  and  has  nothing  at 
best  but  an  easy-chair  to  go  home  to, 
and  goes  home  expecting  a  letter,  or 
a  message,  or  a  visitor,  who  has  not 
arrived,  and  has  no  chance  of  arriv- 
ing, the  revulsion  of  feeling  is  not 
agreeable.  It  did  not  improve  the 
doctor's  temper  in  the  first  place. 
The  chill  loneliness  of  that  trim 
room,  with  its  drawn  curtains,  and 
tidy  pretence  of  being  comfortable, 
exasperated  him  beyond  bearing. 
He  felt  shut  up  in  it,  and  yet 
would  not  leave  it.  Sombody  cer- 
tainly might  come  even  to-night. 
Fred  himself  perhaps,  if  he  could 
escape  from  the  rigid  guardianship 
he  was  under ;  or  was  that  miracu- 
lous Australian  Nettie  a  little  witch, 
who  had  spirited  the  whole  party  in 
a  nutshell  over  the  seas  1  Never 
was  man  delivered  from  a  burden 
with  a  worse  grace  than  was  Dr 
Rider;  and  the  matter  had  not 
mended  in  these  twenty-four  hours. 
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Next  morning,  however,  this  fear 
of  fraternal  suspense  was  assuaged. 
A  three-cornered  note,  addressed  in 
an  odd  feminine  hand,  very  thin, 
small,  and  rapid,  came  among  Dr 
Eider's  letters.  He  signalled  it  out 
by  instinct,  and  opened  it  with  an 
impatience  wonderful  to  behold. 

«  SIR,— We  are  all  at  the  Angel 
until  we  can  get  lodgings,  which  I 
hope  to  be  to-day.  I  am  utterly 
ashamed  of  Fred  for  not  having  let 
you  know,  and  indeed  of  myself,  for 
trusting  to  him.  I  should  not  won- 
der but  we  may  have  been  under  a 
mistake  about  him  and  you.  If 
you  could  -call  about  one,  I  should 
most  likely  be  in  to  see  you,  and 
perhaps  you  could  give  me  your 
advice  about  the  lodgings.  Neither 
of  tJtem  have  the  least  judgment  in 
such  matters.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
you ;  but  being  a  stranger,  perhaps 
you  will  excuse  me.  I  understand 
you  are  only  at  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  that  is  just  the  time  I  can't 
come  out,  as  I  have  the  whole  of 
them  to  look  to,  which  is  the  reason 
I  ask  you  to  call  on  me.  Begging 
you  will  pardon  me,  I  remain, 

"  NETTIE  UNDERWOOD." 

"  She  remains  Nettie  Under- 
wood," said  the  doctor  unawares. 
He  laughed  to  himself  at  that 
conclusion.  Then  an  odd  gleam 
came  across  his  face.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  first  time  he  had  laughed 
in  a  natural  fashion  for  some  months 
back,  and  the  unusual  exertion  made 
his  cheeks  tingle.  His  temper  was 
improved  that  morning.  He  went 
off  to  his  patients  almost  in  a  good 
humour.  When  he  passed  the  great 
house  where  Bessie  Christian  now 
reigned,  he  recalled  her  image  with 
a  positive  effort.  Astonishing  what 
an  effect  of  distance  had  floated 
over  the  apparition  of  that  bride. 
Was  it  a  year  since  he  saw  her  and 
gnashed  his  teeth  at  the  thought  of 
his  own  folly,  or  was  it  only  last 
Sunday  1  The  doctor  could  not  tell. 
He  put  Nettie's  note  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  was  at  the  hotel  door 
punctually  at  one  o'clock.  It  was  in 
the  principal  street  of  Carlingford, 
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George  Street,  where  all  the  best 
shops,  and  indeed  some  of  the  best 
houses,  were.  From  the  corner  win- 
dow of  the  hotel  you  could  see 
down  into  the  bowery  seclusion  of 
Grange  Lane,  and  Mr  Wodehouse's 
famous  apple-trees  holding  tempt- 
ing clusters  over  the  high  wall. 
The  prospect  was  very  different  from 
that  wrhich  extended  before  Dr 
Rider's  window.  Instinctively  he 
marvelled  within  himself  whether, 
if  Dr  Marjoribanks  were  to  die — 
people  cannot  live  for  ever  even  in 
Carlingford — whether  it  might  not 
be  a  disadvantage  to  a  man  to  live 
so  far  out  of  the  world.  No  doubt 
it  was  a  temptation  of  the  Evil  One. 
Happily  the  young  man  did  not  take 
sufficient  time  to  answer  himself, 
but  walked  forward  briskly  through 
the  mazy  old  passages  of  the  old 
inn,  to  a  room  from  which  sundry 
noises  issued.  Dr  Rider  walked  in 
with  the  natural  confidence  of  a 
man  who  has  an  appointment.  The 
room  was  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  three  children — three  children 
making  noise  enough  for  six — all 
very  small,  very  precocious,  with 
staring  round  eyes,  and  the  most 
complete  independence  of  speech 
and  manners.  The  Doctor  confronted 
the  little  rabble  thunderstruck; 
they  were  his  brother's  children, 
unrecognisable  little  savages  as  they 
were.  One  little  fellow,  in  a  linen 
pinafore,  was  mounted  on  the  arm 
of  a  sofa,  spurring  vigorously;  an- 
other was  pursuing  his  sister  about 
the  room,  trying  to  catch herfeet  with 
the  tongs,  and  filling  the  air  with 
repeated  loud  snaps  of  disappoint- 
ment. They  intermitted  their  occu- 
pations to  stare  at  him.  "  Look 
here — here's  a  man,"  said  the  young- 
est, meditatively  beholding  his  dis- 
mayed uncle  with  a  philosophic  eye. 
"  Can't  some  one  go  and  tell  Net- 
tie1?" said  the  little  girl,  gazing  also 
with  calm  equanimity.  "If  he 
wants  Nettie  he'll  have  to  wail£"  said 
the  elder  boy.  A  pause  followed ; 
the  unhappy  doctor  stood  transfixed 
by  the  steady  stare  of  their  three 
pair  of  eyes.  Suddenly  the  little 
girl  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  ran 
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screaming  along  the  passage.  "  Mam- 
ma, mamma,  here's  a  man  come," 
cried  the  wonderful  colonial  child. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  their 
mother  appeared,  languid  and  faded 
as  before.  Perhaps  she  had  been 
even  prettier  than  Nettie  in  her 
bright  days,  if  any  days  had  ever 
been  bright  for  Fred  Rider's  wife. 
She  was  fairer,  larger,  smoother 
than  her  sister;  but  these  advan- 
tages had  lapsed  in  a  general  fade, 
which  transformed  her  colour  into 
washy  pinkness,  made  her  figure 
stoop,  and  her  footsteps  drag.  She 
came  remonstrating  all  the  way  in 
feeble  accents.  It  was  not  for  her, 
certainly,  that  the  doctor  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  come  to  I\IQ  Blue  Boar. 

"  Please  to  sit  down,"  said  Mrs 
Fred,  and  stood  leaning  on  the 
table,  looking  at  her  brother-in-law 
with  a  calm  curiosity,  not  unlike 
that  of  her  children.  "  Nettie  and 
my  husband  have  gone  out  together; 
but  now  that  we  are  all  so  happy 
and  united,"  she  continued,  with  a 
sort  of  feeble  spitefulness,  "I  am 
sure  it  is  quite  a  pity  to  trouble 
you.  You  could  not  take  us  in,  you 
know.  You  said  that  very  plain, 
Mr  Edward." 

"  It  was  perfectly  true,  madam," 
said  the  doctor.  "  I  have  not  ven- 
tured on  the  step  my  brother  has 
taken,  and  have  naturally  no  accom- 
modation for  a  family.  But  I  am 
not  here  for  my  own  pleasure.  Your 
sister,  I  presume  it  is,  wrote  to  me. 
I  was  requested  to  call  here  to-day." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  Nettie  is  very  self-will- 
ed • —  very ;  though,  of  course,  we 
could  not  get  on  without  her.  She 
attacked  Fred  like  a  wild  cat  for  not 
writing  you  :  but  I  daresay,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  you  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  my  husband," 
said  the  wife,  recovering  voice,  and 
fixing  a  vindictive  gaze  upon  her 
visitor,  who  felt  himself  betrayed. 

"  I  came  by  Miss  Underwood's 
instructions  and  at  her  request," 
said  the  unfortunate  man.  "We 
need  not  enter  into  any  question 
between  Fred  and  myself." 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  is  very  safe  and 
wise  for  you,"  laughed  Fred's  wife. 
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The  doctor  was  deeply  exaspe- 
rated, as  was  only  natural :  he  eyed 
the  feeble  helpless  creature  for  a 
moment  angrily,  provoked  to  -an- 
swer her  ;  but  his  gaze  became  one 
of  wonder  and  dismay  ere  he  with- 
drew it.  Surely  of  all  incompre- 
hensible entities,  the  most  amazing 
is  a  fool — a  creature  insensate,  un- 
reasoning, whom  neither  argument 
nor  fact  can  make  any  impression 
upon.  Appalled  and  impressed,  the 
doctor's  gaze  left  that  pretty  faded 
face  to  turn  upon  the  children. 
Dreadful  imps  !  If  Fred  had  only 
taken  to  evil  ways  after  he  be- 
came possessed  of  such  a  family, 
his  brother  could  have  forgiven 
him.  While  these  thoughts  passed 
through  Dr  Rider's  mind,  however, 
deliverance  approached.  He  heard 
Nettie's  voice  in  the  passage,  long 
before  she  reached  the  door.  Not 
that  it  was  loud  like  the  voices  of 
this  dreadful  household;  but  the 
tone  was  sufficiently  peculiar  to 
be  recognised  anywhere.  With  a 
most  penetrating  clearness,  it  came 
through  the  long  passages,  words 
inaudible,  only  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
rapid,  breathless,  decided — with  the 
distant  sound  of  Fred's  long,  shamb- 
ling, uncertain  footstep  coming 
in  as  the  strange  accompaniment. 
Then  they  entered  the  room — the 
one  tiny,  bright,  dauntless,  an  in- 
trepid, undiscourageable  little  soul ; 
the  other  with  his  heavy  large  limbs, 
his  bemused  face,  his  air  of  hopeless 
failure,  idleness,  content.  Edward 
Rider  gazed  involuntarily  from  one 
to  another  of  this  two.  He  saw  the 
sprite  place  herself  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  a  vain  little  Quixote, 
balancing  these  extremes  of  help- 
lessness and  ruin.  He  could  not 
help  looking  at  her  with  a  certain 
unconscious  admiration  and  amaze- 
ment, as  he  might  have  looked  at  a 
forlorn  hope.  Thousands  of  miles 
away  from  her  friends,  wherever 
and  whatever  they  might  be,  with 
Fred  and  his  wife  and  children  on 
her  hands,  a  household  of  incapa- 
bles — what  was  that  little  creature 
to  do? 

"Good  morning,   Dr  Edward," 
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said  Nettie.  "  I  thought  I  should 
have  been  back  sooner ;  but  Fred 
is  so  slow,  I  cannot  manage  to  get 
him  along  at  all.  We  have  found 
some  lodgings  a  little  way  out  of 
Carlingford,  near  that  chapel,  you 
know,  or  church,  or  something,  that 
stands  a  little  off  the  road  ;  where 
it's  open,  and  there's  morning  ser- 
vice, and  such  a  handsome  young 
clergyman.  Who  is  he  ?  We  went 
into  the^chapel,  and  it's  so  fine,  you 
would  not  believe  it.  Well,  just  a 
hundred  yards  from  there  is  the 
house.  Four  rooms,  exactly  what 
I  wanted,  with  a  garden  for  the 
children  to  play  in — quite  quiet, 
and  fresh,  and  pleasant.  Tell  me 
who  the  people  are — their  name  is 
Smith.  If  they're  respectable,  I'll 
go  back  and  take  it.  I  can  afford 
the  rent." 

"Near  St  Roque's?  They  be- 
long to  the  church  there.  I  dare- 
say they  are  all  right,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, "  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and 
inconvenient,  and " 

"  That  is  just  why  I  want  it," 
said  Nettie.  "  We  never  were  used 
to  conveniences,  and  none  of  us 
want  to  be  much  in  the  town,  so 
far  as  I  know.  It  is  the  very  thing. 
Why  has  not  lunch  come  up? — 
what  do  these  people  mean,  Susan, 
by  not  attending  to  their  orders'? 
Ring  the  bell,  Freddy — ring  loud  ', 
and  after  lunch,  as  your  drag  is  at 
the  door,  Dr  Edward,  you'll  drive 
me  down  to  this  place  again,  that  I 
may  secure  it,  won't  you  ]  I  want 
to  have  a  talk  with  you  besides. 
Lunch,  please,  immediately.  I  or- 
dered it  to  be  ready  at  one — now 
it  is  half  past.  We  can't  have  our 
time  wasted  this  way.  Dr  Edward, 
please,  you'll  stay." 

The  doctor  gazed  with  ever -in- 
creasing amazement  at  the  little 
speaker.  Nobody  else  had  spoken 
a  word.  Fred  had  nodded  to  him 
sullenly.  Fred's  wife  had  sunk  back 
on  the  sofa — everybody  seemed  to 
recognise  Nettie  as  supreme.  He 
hesitated,  it  must  be  confessed,  to 
put  his  grievances  so  entirely  aside 
as  to  sit  down  in  perfect  amity  with 
Fred  and  his  household ;  but  to  re- 


fuse to  drive  Nettie  to  St  Roque's 
was  impossible.  The  blood  rushed 
to  the  doctor's  face  at  the  thought. 
What  the  world  of  Carlingford 
would  say  to  see  his  well-known 
vehicle  proceeding  down  Grange 
Lane,  through  Dr  Marj oribanks' s  ter- 
ritories, under  such  circumstances, 
was  a  question  he  did  not  choose  to 
consider ;  neither  did  he  enter  too 
minutely  into  the  special  moment 
at  which  his  next  patient  might  be 
expecting  him.  The  young  man 
was  under  the  spell,  and  did  not 
struggle  against  it.  He  yielded  to 
the  invitation,  which  was  a  com- 
mand. He  drew  near  the  table  at 
which  Nettie,  without  hesitation, 
took  the  presiding  place.  A  dull 
amount  of  conversation,  often  in- 
terrupted by  that  lively  little 
woman,  rose  in  the  uncongenial 
party.  Nettie  cut  up  the  meat  for 
those  staring  imps  of  children — did 
them  all  up  in  snowy  napkins — kept 
them  silent  and  in  order.  She  regu- 
lated what  Susan  was  to  have,  and 
which  things  were  best  for  Fred.  She 
appealed  to  Dr  Edward  perpetually, 
taking  him  into  her  confidence  in  a 
way  which  could  not  fail  to  be  nat- 
tering to  that  young  man,  and  actu- 
ally reduced  to  the  calmness  of  an 
ordinary  friendly  party  this  circle 
so  full  of  smouldering  elements  of 
commotion.  Through  all  she  was 
so  dainty,  so  pretty,  her  rapid  fin- 
gers so  shapely,  her  eager  talk  so 
sweet-toned,  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  remain  un- 
interested. It  was  a  development 
of  womankind  unknown  to  Dr  Ri- 
der. Bessie  Christian  had  exhaust- 
ed the  race  for  him  until  now  ;  but 
Nettie  was  a  thousand  times  more 
piquant  than  Bessie  Christian.  He 
gazed  and  wondered,  and  moralised 
secretly  in  his  own  mind,  what  was 
to  become  of  the  girl  1 — what  could 
she  do  ? 

"You  have  left  some  of  your 
things  at  my  house,  Fred,"  said  the 
doctor,  making  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proach his  sullen  brother,  who  evi- 
dently expected  no  overtures  of 
friendship. 

"Yes.     Mrs  Rider,  you  see,  ar- 
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rived  unexpectedly,"  said  Fred, 
with  confusion — "  in  fact,  I  knew 
nothing  about  it,  or — or  I  should 
have  told  you — Nettie " 

"  Nettie  thought  it  best  to  come 
off  at  once,  without  writing,"  ex- 
plained Fred's  wife. 

"  What  was  the  use  of  writing  1 " 
cried  that  little  person.  "  You  had 
written  to  Fred  for  six  months 
without  ever  getting  an  answer. 
You  made  everybody  unhappy  round 
you  with  your  fears  and  troubles 
about  him.  I  knew  perfectly  he 
was  quite  well  and  enjoying  him- 
self;  but,  of  course,  Susan  would 
not  be  convinced.  So  what  was 
there  for  it  but  bringing  her  away  1 
What  else  could  I  do,  Dr  Edward  ? 
And  to  leave  the  children  would 
have  been  preposterous.  In  the 
first  place,  I  should  have  been  mis- 
erable about  them ;  and  so,  as  soon 
as  she  found  Fred  was  all  right, 
would  Susan  :  and  something  would 
certainly  have  happened — scarlet 
fever  or  something — and  at  the  end 
of  all  I  should  have  had  to  go  out 
again  to  fetch  them.  So  the  shortest 
way  was  to  bring  them  at  once. 
Don't  you  think  so  1  And  to  see  us 
all  here  so  comfortable,  I  am  sure 
is  enough  to  repay  any  one  for  the 
trouble.  Fred,  don't  drink  any  more 
beer." 

Nettie  put  out  her  tiny  hand  as 
she  spoke  to  arrest  the  bottle.  Fred 
stared  at  her  with  a  dull  red  flush 
on  his  face ;  but  he  gave  in,  in  the 
most  inexplicable  way ;  it  seemed 
a  matter  of  course  to  yield  to  Nettie. 
The  doctor's  amazement  began 
to  be  mingled  with  amusement. 
To  see  how  she  managed  them  all 
was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  little 
time  —  unconsciously  he  became 
more  fraternal  in  his  thoughts.  He 
spoke  to  foolish  faded  Mrs  Fred 
with  a  total  forgiveness  and  for- 
getfulness  of  her  spiteful  speech. 
He  hoped  she  would  like  Carling- 
ford;  he  said  something  to  the 
children.  But  it  was  not  easy  to 
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talk  in  presence  of  that  amazing 
family  party,  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  not  dreamed  of  a  few  days 
ago.  To  see  his  brother  at  the  head 
of  such  a  group  had,  in  spite  of 
himself,  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Dr 
Rider.  Their  children,  of  course, 
must  be  supported  somehow.  Who 
was  to  do  it?  Was  their  father, 
grown  incapable  and  useless  in  the 
middle  of  his  days,  to  be  forced  into 
the  current  of  life  again  ?  Was  it  a 
vague  faith  in  Providence  which 
had  brought  the  helpless  household 
here ;  or  was  it  a  more  distinct,  if 
not  so  elevated,  confidence  in  Net- 
tie 1  The  doctor's  heart  sank  once 
more  within  him  as  he  looked 
round  the  table.  Three  helpless  by 
nature — two  equally  helpless  who 
ought  in  nature  to  have  been  the 
support  of  the  whole — nothing  but 
one  bright  ready  little  spirit  be- 
tween them  all  and  destitution ;  and 
what  could  Nettie  do  to  stave  that 
wolf  from  the  door  1  Once  more 
Dr  Rider's  countenance  fell.  If 
the  household  broke  down  in  its 
attempt  at  independence,  who  had 
they  to  turn  to  but  himself  1 — such 
a  prospect  was  not  comfortable. 
When  a  man  works  himself  to 
death  for  his  own  family,  he  takes 
the  pleasure  with  the  pain;  but 
when  another's  family  threatens  to 
fall  upon  his  hands,  the  prospect  is 
naturally  appalling — and  even  if 
Fred  could  do  anything,  what  was 
Fred's  life,  undermined  by  evil 
habit,  to  depend  upon?  Silence 
once  more  fell  over  the  little  com- 
pany— silence  from  all  but  Nettie 
and  the  children,  who  referred  to 
her  naturally  instead  of  to  their 
mother.  Fred  was  sullen,  and  his 
wife  took  her  cue  from  him.  Ed- 
ward was  uneasy  and  dismayed. 
Family  parties  suddenly  assembled 
without  due  warning  are  seldom 
greatly  successful ;  and  even  Nettie 
could  not  make  immediate  recon- 
ciliation and  fraternal  kindness  out 
of  this. 
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"  Take  me  down  this  long  pretty 
road.  There  must  be  delicious 
houses  inside  the  walls.  Look  here, 
drive  slowly,  and  let  us  have  a 
peep  in  at  this  open  door,"  said 
Nettie.  "  How  sweet  and  cozy ! 
and  who  is  that  pretty  young  lady 
coming  out1?  I  saw  her  in  the 
chapel  this  morning.  Oh,"  added 
Nettie,  with  a  little  sharpness,  "she 
knows  you — tell  me  who  she  is." 

"  That  is  Miss  Lucy  Wodehouse — 
one  of  our  Carlingford  beauties," 
said  Dr  Rider. 

"Do  you  know  her  very  well?" 
asked  the  inquisitive  Nettie.  "  How 
she  stares — why  does  she  stare,  do 
you  suppose  ?  Is  there  anything  ab- 
surd about  my  dress  ?  Look  here — 
don't  they  wear  bonnets  just  like 
this  in  England?" 

"  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge," 
said  the  doctor,  looking  at  the  tiny 
head  overladen  with  hair,  from 
which  the  bonnet  had  fallen  half 
off. 

"  I  suppose  she  is  surprised  to  see 
me.  Drive  on  faster,  Dr  Edward, 
I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  see  Fred 
has  been  telling  us  a  parcel  of 
stories.  It  would  be  cruel  to  tell 
Susan,  you  know,  for  she  believes 
in  him ;  but  you  may  quite  trust  in 
me.  Is  your  brother  good  for  any- 
thing, Dr  Edward,  do  you  sup- 


"Not  very  much  now,  I  fear,"  said 
the  doctor. 

"Not  very  much  now.  I  sup- 
pose he  never  was  good  for  much," 
said  the  indignant  Nettie ;  "  but  he 
was  said  to  be  very  clever  when  he 
first  came  out  to  the  colony.  I  can't 
tell  why  Susan  married  him.  She 
is  very  self-willed,  though  you 
would  fancy  her  so  submissive.  She 
is  one  of  those  people,  you  know, 
who  fall  ill  when  they  are  crossed, 
and  threaten  to  die,  so  that  one 
daren't  cross  her.  Now,  then,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  He  will 
not  go  back  to  the  colony,  and  I 
don't  care  to  do  it  myself.  Must  I 
keep  them  here  ? " 


"  Miss  Underwood "  began 

the  perplexed  doctor. 

"  It  would  save  trouble  to  call 
me  Nettie — everybody  does,"  said 
his  strange  companion ;  "  besides, 
you  are  my  brother  in  a  kind  of  a 
way,  and  the  only  person  I  can  con- 
sult with;  for,  of  course,  it  would 
not  do  to  tell  one's  difficulties  to 
strangers.  Fred  may  not  be  very 
much  to  depend  upon,  you  know, 
but  still  he  is  Fred." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
little  self-reproach,  "  still  he  is 
Fred;  but  pardon  me,  the  name 
suggests  long  aggravations.  You 
can't  tell  how  often  I  have  had  to 
put  up  with  affronts  and  injuries 
because  it  was  Fred.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  grieve  you " 

"  Never  mind  about  grieving  me  ; 
— /  am  not  in  love  with  him  ; — let 
me  hear  all  about  it ! "  said  Nettie. 

Dr  Eider  paused  a  little ;  seeing 
the  abyss  upon  the  brink  of  which 
this  brave  little  girl  was  standing, 
he  had  not  the  heart  to  aggravate 
her  by  telling  the  failures  of  the 
past.  Better  to  soften  the  inevit- 
able discovery  if  possible.  But  his 
hesitation  was  quite  apparent  to 
Nettie.  With  considerable  impa- 
tience she  turned  round  upon  him. 

"  If  you  think  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  doing,  but  have  gone  into  this 
business  like  a  fool,  you  are  quite 
mistaken,  Dr  Edward,"  she  said,  a 
little  sharply.  "  I  see  how  it  is  as 
well  as  anybody  can  do.  I  knew 
how  it  was  when  I  left  the  colony. 
Don't  be  alarmed  about  me.  Do 
you  think  I  am  to  be  turned  against 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  by  finding 
out  their  follies ;  or  to  grumble  at 
the  place  God  put  me  in  ] — Nothing 
of  the  sort !  I  know  the  kind  of 
situation  perfectly  —  but  one  may 
make  the  best  of  it,  you  know :  and 
for  that  reason  tell  me  everything, 
please." 

"  But,  Miss  Underwood,  con- 
sider, "  cried  the  doctor  in  con- 
sternation. "  You  are  taking  re- 
sponsibilities upon  yourself  which 
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nobody  could  lay  upon  you  ;  you  ! 
young — tender  "  (the  doctor  paused 
for  aword,af  raid  to  be  too  complimen- 
tary)— "  delicate  !  Why,  the  whole 
burden  of  this  family  will  come 
upon  you.  There  is  not  one  able  to 
help  himself  in  the  whole  bundle  ! 
I  am  shocked  ! — I  am  alarmed  ! — I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  you " 

"  Don't  say  anything,  please," 
said  Nettie.  "  I  know  what  I  am 
about.  Do  you  call  this  a  street  or 
a  lane,  or  what  do  you  call  it  ?  Oh, 
such  nice  houses  !  shouldn't  I  like 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  have  one  of 
them,  and  nurses,  and  governesses, 
and  everything  proper  for  the  chil- 
dren 1  I  should  like  to  dress  them 
so  nicely,  and  give  them  such  a 
good  education.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing particular  to  speak  of,  myself 
— I  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  them 
when  they  grow  older.  If  Fred, 
now,  was  only  to  be  trusted,  and 
would  go  and  work  like  a  man  and 
make  something  for  the  children,  I 
daresay  I  could  keep  up  the  house ; 
— but  if  he  won't  do  anything, 
you  know,  it  will  take  us  every  far- 
thing just  to  live.  Look  here,  Dr 
Edward  :  I  have  two  hundred  a- 
year ; — Susan  had  the  same,  you 
know,  but  Fred  got  all  the  money 
when  they  were  married,  and  mud- 
dled it  away.  Now,  how  much  can 
one  do  in  Carlingford  with  three 
children  upon  two  hundred  a-year  1 

"  Fred  will  be  the  meanest  black- 
guard in  existence,"  cried  the  doctor, 
"  if  he  takes  his  living  from  you." 

"  He  took  his  living  from  you,  it 
appears,"  said  Nettie,  coolly,  "  and 
did  not  thank  you  much.  We  must 
make  the  best  of  him.  We  can't 
help  ourselves.  Now,  there  is  the 
pretty  church,  and  there  is  our  little 
house.  Come  in  with  me  and  an- 
swer for  me,  Dr  Edward.  You  can 
say  I  am  your  sister-in-law,  you 
know,  and  then,  perhaps,  we  can 
get  into  possession  at  once  ;  for," 
said  Nettie,  suddenly  turning  round 
upon  the  doctor  with  her  brilliant 
eyes  shining  out  quaintly  under  the 
little  brow  all  puckered  into  curves 
of  foresight,  "it  is  so  sadly  expen- 
sive living  where  we  are  now." 

To  look  at  the  creature  thus  flash- 
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ing  those  shining  eyes,  not  without 
a  smile  lurking  in  their  depths,  upon 
him — to  see  the  triumphant,  un- 
daunted, undoubting  youthfulness 
which  never  dreamt  of  failure — to 
note  that  pretty  anxiety,  the  look 
which  might  have  become  a  bride 
in  her  first  troubles  "  playing  at 
housekeeping,"  and  think  how  des- 
perate was  the  position  she  had  as- 
sumed, how  dreary  the  burden  she 
had  taken  upon  her, — was  almost 
too  much  for  the  doctor's  self-con- 
troL  He  did  not  know  whether  to 
admire  the  little  heroine  as  half- 
divine,  or  to  turn  from  her  as  half- 
crazy.  Probably,  had  the  strange 
little  spirit  possessed  a  different 
frame,  the  latter  was  the  sentiment 
which  would  have  influenced  the  un- 
imaginative mind  of  Edward  Eider. 
But  there  was  no  resisting  that  little 
brown  Titania,  with  her  little  head 
overladen  with  its  beautiful  hair, 
her  red,  delicate  mouth  closing  firm 
and  sweet  above  that  little  decided 
chin,  her  eyes  which  seemed  to  con- 
centrate the  light.  She  seemed 
only  a  featherweight  when  the  be- 
wildered doctor  helped  her  to  alight 
— an  undoubted  sprite  and  creature 
of  romance.  But  to  hear  her  ar- 
ranging about  all  the  domestic  neces- 
sities within,  and  disclosing  her 
future  plans  for  the  children,  and 
all  the  order  of  that  life  of  which 
she  took  the  charge  so  unhesitating- 
ly, bewildered  the  mistress  of  the 
house  as  much  as  it  did  the  wonder- 
ing doctor.  The  two  together  stood 
gazing  at  her  as  she  moved  about 
the  room,  pouring  forth  floods  of 
eager  talk.  Her  words  were  almost 
as  rapid  as  her  step, — her  foot,  light 
as  it  was,  almost  as  decided  and  firm 
as  her  resolutions.  She  was  a  won- 
der to  behold  as  she  pushed  about 
the  furniture,  and  considered  how  it 
could  be  brightened  up  and  made 
more '  comfortable.  Gazing  at  her 
with  his  silent  lips  apart,  Dr  Rider 
sighed  at  the  word.  Comfortable  ! 
Was  she  to  give  her  mind  to  making 
Fred  and  his  children  comfortable — 
such  a  creature  as  this  ]  Involun- 
tarily it  occurred  to  Edward  that, 
under  such  ministrations,  sundry 
changes  might  come  over  the  aspect 
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of  that  prim  apartment  in  which  he 
had  seen  her  first ;  the  room  with 
the  bookcase  and  the  red  curtains, 
and  the  prints  over  the  mantelpiece 
— a  very  tidy,  comfortable  room 
before  any  bewitching  imp  came  to 
haunt  it,  and  whisper  suspicions  of 
its  imperfection — the  doctor's  own 
retirement  where  he  had  chewed  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies  often 
enough,  without  much  thought  of 
his  surroundings.  But  Nettie  now 
had  taken  possession  of  that  prosaic 
place,  and,  all  unconscious  of  that 
spiritual  occupation,  was  as  busy 
and  as  excited  about  Mrs  Smith's 
lodgings  at  St  Roque's  Cottage  as 
if  it  were  an  ideal  home  she  was  pre- 
paring, and  the  life  to  be  lived  in  it 
was  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful 
in  the  world. 

When  Dr  Rider  reached  home 
that  night,  and  took  his  lonely 
meal  in  his  lonely  room,  certain 
bitter  thoughts  of  unequal  fortune 
occupied  the  young  man's  mind. 
Let  a  fellow  be  but  useless,  thank- 
less, and  heartless  enough,  and  peo- 
ple spring  up  on  all  sides  to  do  his 
work  for  him,  said  the  doctor  to 
himself,  with  a  bitterness  as  natu- 
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ral  as  it  was  untrue.  The  more 
worthless  a  fellow  is,  the  more  all 
the  women  connected  with  him 
cling  to  him  and  make  excuses  for 
him,  said  Edward  Rider  in  his  in- 
dignant heart.  Mother  and  sister 
in  the  past — wife  and  Nettie  now — 
to  think  how  Fred  had  secured  for 
himself  perpetual  ministrations,  by 
neglecting  all  the  duties  of  life.  No 
wonder  an  indignant  pang  trans- 
fixed the  lonely  bosom  of  the  vir- 
tuous doctor,  solitary  and  uncon- 
soled  as  he  was.  His  laborious  days 
knew  no  such  solace.  And  as  he 
fretted  and  pondered  no  visions 
of  Bessie  Christian  perplexed  his 
thoughts.  He  had  forgotten  that 
young  woman.  All  his  mind  was 
fully  occupied  chafing  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  Nettie.  He  was  not  sorry, 
he  was  angry,  to  think  of  her  odd 
position,  and  the  duties  she  had 
taken  upon  herself.  What  had  she 
to  do  with  those  wretched  children, 
and  that  faded  spiteful  mother? 
Edward  Rider  was  supremely  dis- 
gusted. He  said  to  himself,  with 
the  highest  moral  indignation,  that 
such  a  girl  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  tie  herself  to  such  a  fate. 


CHAPTER  V. 


St  Roque's  Cottage  was  consider- 
ed rather  a  triumph  of  local  archi- 
tecture. A  Carlingford  artist  had 
built  it  "after"  the  church,  which 
was  one  of  Gilbert  Scott's  churches, 
and  perfect  in  its  way,  so  that  its 
Gothic  qualities  were  unquestion- 
able. The  only  thing  wanting  was 
size,  which  was  certainly  an  unfor- 
tunate blemish,  and  made  this  adapt- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  architecture  to 
domestic  purposes  a  very  doubtful 
experiment.  However,  in  bright 
sunshine,  when  the  abundance  of 
light  neutralised  the  want  of  win- 
dow, all  was  well,  and  there  was 
still  abundance  of  sunshine  in  Car- 
lingford in  October,  three  months 
after  the  entrance  of  Fred  Rider 
and  his  family  into  Mrs  Smith's 
little  rooms.  It  was  a  bright  au- 
tumn day,  still  mild,  though  with  a 
crispness  in  the  air,  the  late  season 


showing  more  in  the  destitution  of 
the  flower-borders  than  in  any  more 
sensible  sign.  It  was  a  pretty  spot 
enough  for  a  roadside.  St  Roque's 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  little  common, 
over  which,  at  the  other  margin,  you 
could  see  some  white  cottages,  na- 
tural to  the  soil,  in  a  little  hamlet- 
cluster,  dropped  along  the  edge  of 
the  grey-green  unequal  grass,  while 
between  the  church  and  the  cottage 
ran  the  merest  shadow  of  a  brook, 
just  enough  to  give  place  and  nutri- 
ment to  three  willow-trees  which 
had  been  the  feature  of  the  scene 
before  St  Roque's  was,  and  which 
now  greatly  helped  the  composition 
of  the  little  landscape,  and  harmon- 
ised the  new  building  with  the  old 
soil.  St  Roque's  Cottage,  by  special 
intervention  of  Mr  Wentworth,  the 
perpetual  curate,  had  dropped  no 
intervening  wall  between  its  garden 
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and  those  trees ;  but,  not  without 
many  fears,  had  contented  itself 
with  a  wooden  paling  on  the  side 
nearest  the  willows.  Consequent- 
ly, the  slope  of  grass  at  that  side, 
which  Mrs  Smith  was  too  prudent  to 
plant  with  anything  that  could  be 
abstracted,  was  a  pretty  slope  with 
the  irregular  willow  shadows  swept 
over  it,  thin,  but  still  presenting  a 
pale  obstruction  to  the  flood  of  sun- 
shine on  this  special  afternoon. 
There  a  little  group  was  collected, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  the  warmth 
and  the  light.  Mrs  Rider,  still 
faded,  but  no  longer  travel-worn, 
sat  farther  up  in  the  garden,  on  the 
green  bench,  which  had  been  soft- 
ened with  cushions  for  her  use, 
leisurely  working  at  some  piece  of 
needlework,  in  lonely  possession  of 
the  chrysanthemums  and  Michael- 
mas daisies  round  her;  while  on  the 
grass,  dropped  over  with  yellow 
flecks  of  willow  leaves,  lightly 
loosened  by  every  passing  touch 
of  wind,  sat  Nettie,  all  brown  and 
bright,  working  with  the  most  rapid 
fingers  at  a  child's  frock,  and  "  mind- 
ing" with  a  corner  of  her  eye  the 
possessor  of  the  same,  the  tiny 
Freddy,  an  imp  of  mischief,  un- 
controllable by  other  hand  or  look 
than  hers.  A  little  lower  down, 
poking  into  the  invisible  brook 
through  the  paling,  was  the  eldest 
boy,  silent  from  sheer  delight  in 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  coating 
himself  with  mud  without  remark 
from  Nettie.  This  unprecedented 
escape  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Nettie  had  a  visitor,  a  lady  who 
had  bent  down  beside  her  in  a  half- 
kneeling  attitude,  and  was  contem- 
plating her  with  a  mingled  amaze 
and  pity  which  intensified  the  pre- 
vailing expression  of  kindness  in  the 
mildest  face  in  the  world.  It  was 
Miss  Wodehouse,  in  her  soft  dove- 
coloured  dress  and  large  soft  check- 
ed shawl.  Her  mild  eyes  were  fix- 
ed upon  that  brilliant  brown  crea- 
ture, all  buoyant  and  sparkling  with 
youth.  These  wonderful  young 
people  perplexed  Miss  Wodehouse ; 
here  was  another  incomprehensible 
specimen  —  most  incomprehensible 
perhaps  of  all  that  ever  crossed  her 
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mild  elderly  horizon  with  bewilder- 
ing unintelligible  light. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
"things  used  to  be  very  different 
when  I  was  young.  When  we  were 
girls  we  thought  about  our  own 
pleasures — and — and  vanities  of  all 
kinds,"  said  the  good  woman,  with 
a  little  sigh  ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  can't 
think  it  is  natural  still  to  see  you 
devoting  yourself  like  this  to  your 
sister's  family.  It  is  wonderful ; 
but  dear,  dear  me !  it  isn't  natural, 
Nettie,  such  self-devotion." 

"I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  speak !" 
said  Nettie,  with  a  sudden  start — 
"  self-devotion  !  stuff !  I  am  only 
doing  what  must  be  done.  Freddy 
can't  go  on  wearing  one  frock  for 
ever,  can  he — does  it  stand  to  rea- 
son *?  Would  you  have  me  sit  idle 
and  see  the  child's  petticoats  drop 
to  pieces  1  I  am  a  colonial  girl — I 
don't  know  what  people  do  in  Eng- 
land. Where  I  was  brought  up  we 
were  used  to  be  busy  about  what- 
ever lay  nearest  to  our  hand." 

"It  isn't  Freddy's  frock,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse,  with  a  little  sol- 
emnity. "  You  know  very  well 
what  I  mean.  And  suppose  you 
were  to  marry — what  would  hap- 
pen supposing  you  were  to  marry, 
Nettie]" 

"  It  is  quite  time  enough  to  think 
of  that  when  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  it  happening,"  said  Nettie,  with 
a  little  toss  of  her  head.  "It  is 
only  idle  people  who  have  time  to 
think  of  falling  in  love  and  such 
nonsense.  When  one  is  very  busy 
it  never  comes  into  one's  head. 
Why,  you  have  never  married,  Miss 
Wodehouse ;  and  when  I  know  that 
I  have  everything  I  possibly  could 
desire,  why  should  I  ?" 

Miss  Wodehouse  bent  her  trou- 
bled, sweet  old  face  over  the 
handle  of  her  parasol,  and  did  not 
say  anything  for  a  few  minutes. 
"  It  is  all  very  well  as  long  as  you 
are  young,"  she  said,  with  a  wistful 
look ;  "  and  somehow  you  young 
creatures  are  so  much  handier  than 
we  used  to  be.  Our  little  Lucy, 
you  know,  that  I  can  remember 
quite  a  baby — I  am  twice  as  old 
as  she  is,"  cried  Miss  Wodehouse, 
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"  and  she  is  twice  as  much  use  in 
the  world  as  I.  Well,  it  is  all  very- 
strange.  But,  dear,  you  know,  this 
isn't  natural  all  the  same." 

"  It  is  dreadful  to  say  so — it  is 
dreadful  to  think  so !"  cried  Nettie. 
"  I  know  what  you  mean  —  not 
Freddy's  frock,  to  be  sure,  but  only 
one's  whole  life  and  heart.  Should 
one  desert  the  only  people  belong- 
ing to  one  in  the  world  because  one 
happens  to  have  a  little  income  and 
they  have  none  ?  If  one's  friends 
are  not  very  sensible,  is  that  a  rea- 
son why  one  should  go  and  leave 
them?  Is  it  right  to  make  one's 
escape  directly  whenever  one  feels 
one  is  wanted  1  or  what  do  you 
mean,  Miss  Wodehouse  1 "  said  the 
vehement  girl.  "  That  is  what  it 
comes  to,  you  know.  Do  you  ima- 
gine I  had  any  choice  about  coming 
over  to  England  when  Susan  was 
breaking  her  heart  about  her  hus- 
band? could  one  let  one's  sister 
die,  do  you  suppose]  And  now 
that  they  are  all  together,  what 
choice  have  I  ?  They  can't  do 
much  for  each  other — there  is 
actually  nobody  but  me  to  take 
care  of  them  all  You  may  say  it 
is  not  natural,  or  it  is  not  right,  or 
anything  you  please,  but  what  else 
can  one  do  ?  That  is  the  practical 
question,"  said  Nettie,  triumph- 
antly. "  If  you  will  answer  that, 
then  I  shall  know  what  to  say  to 
you." 

Miss  Wodehouse  gazed  at  her 
with  a  certain  mild  exasperation, 
shook  her  head,  wrung  her  hands, 
but  could  find  nothing  to  answer. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Nettie,  with 
a  little  outburst  of  jubilee  ;  "  that 
is  how  it  always  happens  to  ab- 
stract people.  Put  the  practical 
question  before  them,  and  they  have 
not  a  word  to  say  to  you.  Freddy, 
cut  the  grass  with  the  scissors, 
don't  cut  my  trimmings  ;  they  are 
for  your  own  frock,  you  little  sav- 
age. If  I  were  to  say  it  was  my 
duty  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  you 
would  understand  me,  Miss  Wode- 
house ;  but  one  only  says  it  is  one's 
duty  when  one  has  something  dis- 
agreeable to  do ;  and  I  am  not 
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doing  anything  disagreeable,"  added 
the  little  heroine,  flashing  those  eyes 
which  had  confused  Edward  Rider 
— those  brilliant,  resolute,  obstinate 
eyes,  always,  with  the  smile  of  youth, 
incredulous  of  evil,  lurking  in  them, 
upon  her  bewildered  adviser.  "  I 
am  living  as  I  like  to  live." 

There  was  a  pause — at  least  there 
was  a  pause  in  the  argument,  but 
not  in  Nettie's  talk,  which  ran  on 
in  an  eager  stream,  addressed  to 
Freddy,  Johnnie,  things  in  general. 
Miss  Wodehouse  pondered  over  the 
handle  of  her  parasol.  She  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  say ;  but, 
thoroughly  unconvinced  and  ex- 
asperated at  Nettie's  logic,  could 
not  yet  retire  from  the  field. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  just 
now,"  said  the  gentle  woman  at 
last,  retiring  upon  that  potent  femi- 
nine argument,  "  but  Nettie,  think ! 
If  you  were  to  marry " 

Miss  Wodehouse  paused,  appalled 
by  the  image  she  herself  had  con- 
jured up. 

"Marrying  is  really  a  dreadful 
business,  anyhow,"  she  added,  with 
a  sigh  ;  "  so  few  people,  you  know, 
can,  when  they  might.  There  is 
poor  Mr  Wentworth,  who  brought 
me  here  first ;  unless  he  gets  pre- 
ferment, poor  fellow — .  And  there 
is  Dr  Rider.  Things  are  very  much 
changed  from  what  they  used  to  be 
in  my  young  days." 

"Is  Dr  Rider  in  the  same  dil- 
emma ?  I  suppose,  of  course,  you 
mean  Dr  Edward,"  cried  Nettie, 
with  a  little  flash  of  mischievous 
curiosity.  "  Why  ?  He  has  nobody 
but  himself.  I  should  like  to  know 
why  he  can't  marry — that  is,  if 
anybody  would  have  him — when 
he  pleases.  Tell  me  ;  you  know  he 
is  my  brother-in-law." 

Miss  Wodehouse  had  been  think- 
ing of  Bessie  Christian.  She  paused, 
partly  for  Dr  Rider's  sake,  partly 
because  it  was  quite  contrary  to 
decorum,  to  suppose  that  Bessie, 
now  Mrs  Brown,  might  possibly  a 
year  ago  have  married  somebody 
else.  She  faltered  a  little  in  her 
answer.  "  A  professional  man  never 
marries  till  he  has  a  position," 
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said  Miss  Wodehouse,  abstractedly. 
Nettie  lifted  upon  her  eyes  that 
danced  with  mischief  and  glee. 

"A  profession  is  as  bad  as  a 
family,  then,"  said  the  little  Aus- 
tralian. "  I  shall  remember  that 
next  time  you  speak  to  me  on  this 
subject.  I  am  glad  to  think  Dr 
Edward,  with  all  his  prudence,  is 
disabled  too." 

When  Nettie  had  made  this  un- 
guarded speech,  she  blushed  ;  and 
suddenly,  in  a  threatening  and  de- 
fiant manner,  raised  her  eyes  again 
to  Miss  Wodehouse's  face.  Why1? 
Miss  Wodehouse  did  not  understand 
the  look,  nor  put  any  significance 
into  the  words.  She  rose  up  from 
the  grass,  and  said  it  was  time  for 
her  to  go.  She  went  away,  ponder- 
ing in  her  own  mind  those  singular 
new  experiences  of  hers.  She  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing particular  all  her  gentle  life. 
Another  fashion  of  woman  might 
have  found  a  call  to  action  in  the 
management  of  her  father's  house, 
or  the  education  of  her  motherless 
young  sister.  But  Miss  Wodehouse 
had  contented  herself  with  loving 
Lucy — had  suffered  her  to  grow  up 
very  much  as  she  would,  without 
interference — had  never  taken  a  de- 
cided part  in  her  life.  When  any- 
thing had  to  be  done,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  was  very  inexpert — un- 
ready—  deeply  embarrassed  with 
the  unusual  necessity.  Nettie's 
case,  so  wonderfully  different  from 
anything  she  could  have  conceived, 
lay  on  her  mind,  and  oppressed  her 
as  she  went  home  to  Grange  Lane. 

As  for  Nettie  herself,  she  took 
her  work  and  her  children  indoors 
after  a  while,  and  tried  on  the  new 
frock,  and  scolded  and  rehabilitated 
the  muddy  hero  of  the  brook.  Then, 
with  those  light  fairy  motions  of 
hers,  she  spread  the  homely  table 
for  tea,  called  in  Susan,  sought  Fred 
in  his  room  up-stairs  with  a  sting- 
ing word  which  penetrated  even  his 
callous  mind,  and  made  him  for  the 
moment  ashamed  of  himself.  Nettie 
bit  her  red  lip  till  it  grew  white  and 
bloodless  as  she  turned  from  Fred's 
door.  It  was  not  hard  to  work  for 
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the  children — to  support  and  do- 
mineer over  Susan ;  but  it  was  hard 
for  such  an  alert  uncompromising 
little  soul  to  tolerate  that  useless 
hulk — that  heavy  encumbrance  of 
a  man,  for  whom  hope  and  life  were 
dead.  She  bit  her  lip  as  she  dis- 
charged her  sharp  stinging  arrow  at 
him  through  the  half-opened  door, 
and  then  went  down  singing,  to 
take  her  place  at  the  table  which 
her  own  hands  had  spread — which 
her  own  purse  supplied  with  bread. 
Nobody  there  showed  the  least  con- 
sciousness of  that  latter  fact ;  no- 
body fancied  it  was  anything  but 
natural  to  rely  upon  Nettie.  The 
strange  household  demeaned  itself 
exactly  as  if  things  were  going  on 
in  the  most  regular  and  ordinary 
course.  No  wonder  that  spectators 
outside  looked  on  with  a  wonder 
that  could  scarcely  find  expression  ; 
and,  half  exasperated,  half  admiring, 
watched  the  astonishing  life  of  the 
colonial  girl. 

Nobody  watched  it  with  half  the 
amount  of  exasperation  which  con- 
centrated in  the  bosom  of  Dr  Rider. 
He  gazed  and  noted  and  observed 
everything  with  a  secret  rage,  in- 
dignation, and  incredulity  impossi- 
ble to  describe.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve it  even  when  it  went  on  before 
his  very  eyes.  Doctor  though  he 
was,  and  scientific,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, Edward  Rider  would  have  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft — in  some  phil- 
tre or  potion  acting  upon  her  mind, 
rather  than  in  Nettie's  voluntary 
folly.  Was  it  folly  1  was  it  hero- 
ism 1  was  it  simple  necessity,  as 
she  herself  called  it  ?  Nobody 
could  answer  that  question.  The 
matter  was  as  incomprehensible  to 
Miss  Wodehouse  as  to  Dr  Rider, 
but  not  of  such  engrossing  interest. 
Bessie  Christian,  after  all,  grew 
tame  in  the  Saxon  composure  of 
her  beauty  before  this  brown, 
sparkling,  self-willed,  imperious 
creature.  To  see  her  among  her 
self-imposed  domestic  duties  filled 
the  doctor  with  a  smouldering 
wrath  against  all  surrounding  her, 
which  any  momentary  spark  might 
set  aflame. 
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THOSE  who  are  so  very  old  as  to 
remember  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  that  brief  period  of 
stagnant  depression,  when  the  re- 
peal of  the  penal  laws  had  removed 
from  her  the  lustre  of  martyrdom, 
and  she  had  not  yet  attained  the 
more  secular  lustre  which  the  zeal 
of  her  wealthy  votaries  has  since 
conferred  on  her,  will  be  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Bishop  Kobert 
Jolly.  To  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  our  readers  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  him  more  spe- 
cifically. He  Mras  a  man  of  singular 
purity,  devotedness,  and  learning. 
If  he  had  no  opportunity  of  attest- 
ing the  sincerity  of  his  faith  by 
undergoing  stripes  and  bondage  for 
the  Church  of  his  adoption,  he  de- 
veloped in  its  fulness  that  unob- 
trusive self-devotion,  not  inferior  to 
martyrdom,  which  dedicates  to  ob- 
scure duties  the  talent  and  energy 
that,  in  the  hands  of  the  selfish  and 
ambitious,  would  be  the  sure  appa- 
ratus of  wealth  and  station.  He 
had  no  doubt  risen  to  an  office  of 
dignity  in  his  own  Church — he  was 
a  bishop.  But  to  understand  the 
position  of  a  Scottish  bishop  in 
those  days,  one  must  figure  Parson 
Adams,  no  richer  than  Fielding  has 
described  him,  yet  encumbered  by 
a  title  ever  associated  with  wealth 
and  dignity,  and  only  calculated, 
when  allied  with  so  much  poverty 
and  social  humility,  to  deepen  the 
incongruity  of  his  lot,  and  throw 
him  more  than  ever  on  the  mercy 
of  the  scorner.  The  office  was  in- 
deed conspicuous,  not  by  its  dig- 
nities or  emoluments,  but  by  the 
extensive  opportunities  it  afforded 
for  self-devotion.  We  have  noticed 
his  successor  of  the  present  day 
figuring  in  newspaper  paragraphs 
as  "The  Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and 
Boss."  It  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
him  of  whom  we  write  to  render  his 
title  so  flagrantly  incongruous.  A 
lordship  was  not  necessary,  but  it 
was  the  principle  of  his  Church  to 


require  a  bishop,  and  in  him  she 
got  a  bishop.  In  reality,  however, 
he  was  the  parish  clergyman  of  the 
small  and  poor  remnant  of  the 
Episcopal  persuasion  who  inhabit- 
ed the  odoriferous  fishing-town  of 
Fraserburgh.  There  he  lived  a  long 
life  of  such  simplicity  and  absti- 
nence as  the  poverty  of  the  poorest 
of  his  flock  scarcely  drove  them  to. 
He  had  one  failing  to  link  his  life 
with  this  nether  world — a  failing 
that  leaned  to  virtue's  side ;  he 
was  a  Book-hunter.  How  with  his 
poor  income,  much  of  which  went 
to  feed  the  necessities  of  those  still 
poorer,  he  should  have  accomplished 
it,  is  among  other  unexplained  mys- 
teries. But  somehow  he  managed  to 
scrape  together  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting collection,  so  that  his  name 
became  associated  with  rare  books, 
as  well  as  with  rare  Christian  virtues. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  reprinting  the 
works  of  the  fathers  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland,  it  was 
naturally  deemed  that  no  more 
worthy  or  characteristic  name  could 
be  attached  to  it  than  that  of  the 
venerable  prelate  who,  by  his  learn- 
ing and  virtues,  had  so  long  adorned 
the  episcopal  chair  of  Moray  and 
Ross,  and  who  had  shown  a  special 
interest  in  the  department  of  lite- 
rature to  which  the  institution  was 
to  be  devoted.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass  that,  through  a  perfectly  na- 
tural process,  the  association  for 
the  purpose  of  reprinting  the  works 
of  certain  old  divines  was  to  be 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  style 
and  title  of  THE  JOLLY  CLUB. 

There  happened  to  be  among  those 
concerned,  however,  certain  persons 
so  corrupted  with  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  as  to  apprehend  that 
the  miscellaneous  public  might  fail 
to  trace  this  designation  to  its  true 
origin,  and  might  indeed  totally 
mistake  the  nature  and  object  of 
the  institution,  attributing  to  it 
aims  neither  consistent  with  the 
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ascetic  life  of  the  departed  prelate, 
nor  with  the  pious  and  intellectual 
object  of  its  founders.  The  coun- 
sels of  these  worldly-minded  per- 
sons prevailed.  The  Jolly  Club 
was  never  instituted, — at  least  as  an 
association  for  the  reprinting  of  old 
books  of  divinity,  though  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say  that  institu- 
tions more  than  one  so  designed 
may  not  exist  for  other  purposes. 
The  object,  however,  was  not  en- 
tirely abandoned.  A  body  of  gen- 
tlemen united  themselves  together 
under  the  name  of  another  Scottish 
prelate,  whose  fate  had  been  more 
distinguished,  if  not  more  fortunate ; 
and  the  Spottiswoode  Society  was 
established.  Here,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, there  was  a  passing  to  the 
opposite  extreme  ;  and  so  intense 
seems  to  have  been  the  anxiety  to 
escape  from  all  excuse  for  indeco- 
rous jokes  or  taints  of  joviality, 
that  the  word  Club,  wisely  adopted 
by  other  bodies  of  the  same  kind, 
was  abandoned,  and  this  one  called 
itself  a  Society.  To  that  abandon- 
ment of  the  media  tutissimus  we 
attribute  its  early  death;  nor  do 
we  admire  the  taste  of  those 
other  communities,  essentially  Book 
Clubs,  which  have  taken  to  the  de- 
vious course  of  calling  themselves 
"  Societies." 

In  fact,  all  our  societies,  from  the 
broad-brimmed  Society  of  Friends 
down  wards,  have  something  in  them 
of  a  homespun,  humdrum,  plain  flat 
— not  unprofitable  perhaps,  but  un- 
attractive character.  They  may  be 
good  and  useful,  but  they  have  no 
dignity  or  ornament,  and  are  quite 
destitute  of  the  strange  meteoric 
power  and  grandeur  which  have 
accompanied  the  career  of  Clubs. 
Societies  there  are,  indeed,  which 
identify  themselves  through  their 
very  nomenclature  with  misfortune 
and  misery,  seeming  proudly  to 
proclaim  themselves  victims  to  all 
the  saddest  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
— as,  for  instance,  Destitute  Sick 
Societies,  Indigent  Blind  Societies, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Societies,  Burial 
Societies,  and  the  like.  We  should, 
if  we  had  the  chance  of  living  long 


enough,  expect  to  find  the  writers 
of  another  century  puzzled  by  the 
nomenclature  of  some  of  these  be- 
nevolent institutions.  Perhaps  some 
ethnological  philosopher  will  devote 
himself  to  the  special  investigation 
and  development  of  the  phenome- 
non ;  and  if  such  things  are  done 
then  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
now,  the  result  will  appear  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  shape  : — 

"  Man,  as  we  pursue  his  destiny 
from  century  to  century,  is  still 
found  inevitably  to  resolve  him- 
self into  a  connected  and  antithetic 
series  of  consecutive  cycles.  The 
eighteenth  century  having  been  an 
age  of  individuative,  the  nineteenth 
necessarily  became  an  age  of  asso- 
ciative or  coinonomic  development. 
He,  the  man — to  himself  the^o,  and 
to  others  the  mere  homo — ceased 
to  revolve  around  the  pivot  of  his 
own  individual  idiosyncracy,  and, 
following  the  instincts  of  his  na- 
ture, resolved  himself  into  associa- 
tive community.  In  this  necessary 
development  of  their  nature  all  par- 
took, from  the  congresses  of  mighty 
monarchs  down  to  those  humbler 
but  not  less  majestic  types  of  the 
predominant  influence,  which,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  that  age, 
were  recognised  as-  twopenny  goes. 
It  is  known  only  to  those  whose 
researches  have  led  them  through 
the  intricacies  of  that  phase  of  hu- 
man progress,  how  multifarious  and 
varied  were  the  forms  in  which  the 
inner  spirit,  objectively  at  work  in 
mankind,  had  its  external  subjec- 
tive development.  Not  only  did 
associativeness  shake  the  monarch 
on  his  throne,  and  prevail  over  the 
councils  of  the  assembled  magnates 
of  the  realm,  but  it  was  the  form 
in  which  each  shape  and  quality 
of  humanity,  down  even  to  misery 
and  disease,  endeavoured  to  express 
its  instincts  ;  and  so  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the 
sick  and  poor,  made  common  stock 
of  their  privations,  and  endeavoured 
by  the  force  of  union  to  convert 
weakness  into  strength,"  &c. 

When   the  history  of    clubs  is 
fully  written,  we  should  rather  that 
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it  were  in  another  fashion.  If  it 
sufficiently  abound  in  details,  such 
a  history  would  be  full  of  marvels, 
from  the  vast  influences  which  it 
would  describe  as  arising  from 
time  to  time  by  silent  obscure 
growth  out  of  nothing,  as  it  were. 
Just  look  at  what  clubs  have  been, 
and  have  done ;  a  mere  enumera- 
tion is  enough  to  recall  the  impres- 
sion. Not  to  dwell  on  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  made  Pall  Mall 
and  its  neighbourhood  a  conglome- 
rate of  palaces,  or  on  such  lighter 
affairs  as  "theFour-in-Hand,"  which 
the  railways  have  left  behind,  or 
the  "  Alpine,"  whose  members  they 
carry  to  the  field  of  their  enjoy- 
ment :  there  was  the  Mermaid, 
counting  among  its  members  Shake- 
speare, Raleigh,  Beaumont,  Flet- 
cher, and  Jonson  ;  then  came  the 
King's  Head;  the  October;  the  Kit- 
Cat ;  the  Beaf-Steak;  the  Terrible 
Calves  Head;  Johnson's  club,  where 
he  had  Bozzy,  Goldie,  Burke,  and 
Reynolds  ;  the  Poker,  where  Hume, 
Carlyle,  Ferguson,  and  Adam  Smith 
took  their  claret. 

In  these,  with  all  their  varied 
objects,  literary,  political,  or  con- 
vivial, the  one  leading  peculiarity 
was  the  powerful  influence  they 
exercised  on  the  condition  of  their 
times.  A  certain  club  there  was 
with  a  simple  unassuming  name, 
differing,  by  the  way,  only  in  three 
letters  from  that  which  would 
have  commemorated  the  virtues 
of  Bishop  Jolly.  The  club  in 
question,  though  nothing  in  the 
eye  of  the  country  but  an  easy 
knot  of  gentlemen  who  assembled 
for  their  amusement,  cast  defiance 
at  a  sovereign  prince,  and  shook 
the  throne  and  institutions  ~  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  states.  But  if 
we  want  to  see  the  club  culminat- 
ing to  its  highest  pitch  of  power, 
we  must  go  across  the  water  and 
saturate  ourselves  with  the  horrors 
of  the  Jacobin  clubs,  the  Breton, 
and  the  Feuillans.  The  scenes  we 
will  there  find  stand  forth  in  eter- 
nal protest  against  Johnson's  genial 
definition  in  his  Dictionary,  where 
he  calls  a  club  "an  assembly  of 


good  fellows,  meeting  under  cer- 
tain conditions." 

There  has  been  an  addition,  by 
no  means  contemptible,  added  to 
the  influence  exercised  by  these 
institutions  on  the  course  of  events, 
in  the  Book  clubs  of  the  present 
day.  They  have  within  a  few  years 
added  a  department  to  literature. 
The  collector,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  several,  may  count  their 
fruit  by  the  thousand,  all  ranging 
in  symmetrical  and  portly  volumes. 
Without  interfering  either  with  the 
author  who  seeks  in  his  copyrights 
the  reward  of  his  genius  and  labour, 
or  with  the  publisher  who  calcu- 
lates on  a  return  for  his  capital, 
skill,  and  industry,  the  book  clubs 
have  ministered  to  literary  wants, 
which  tl\ese  legitimate  sources  of 
supply  have  been  unfitted  to  meet. 

We  trust  that,  throughout  the 
pretty  extensive  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  Maga  pays  her  monthly 
visit,  there  is  not  one  single  person 
so  grossly  ignorant,  as  not  to  recog- 
nise in  the  book  clubs  a  set  of 
associations  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  and  distributing  among 
the  members  certain  books,  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  the  peculiar  taste 
which  has  brought  them  together 
and  united  them  into  a  club.  We 
may  presently,  perhaps,  indulge 
in  some  characteristic  notices  of 
the  specific  clubs,  their  members, 
and  their  acts  and  movements  :  in 
the  mean  time  we  shall  say  a  word 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  arrange- 
ment— on  the  blank  in  the  order 
of  terrestrial  things  which  the  book 
club  was  required  to  fill,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  accom- 
plished its  function. 

There  is  a  class  of  books  of  which 
the  production  has  in  this  country 
always  been  uphill  work; — large 
solid  books,  more  fitted  for  authors 
and  students  than  for  those  termed 
the  reading  public  at  large — books 
which  may  hence,  in  some  measure, 
be  termed  the  raw  materials  of  liter- 
ature, rather  than  literature  itself. 
They  are  eminently  valuable;  but, 
since  it  is  to  the  intellectual  manu- 
facturer who  is  to  produce  an  article 
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of  saleable  literature  that  they  are 
valuable,  rather  than  to  the  general 
consumer,  they  do  not  secure  an  ex- 
tensive sale.  Of  this  kind  of  liter- 
ature the  staple  materials  are  old 
state -papers  and  letters,  old  chro- 
nicles, specimens  of  poetic,  dramatic, 
and  other  literature — more  valuable 
as  vestiges  of  the  style  and  customs 
of  their  age  than  for  their  absolute 
worth  as  works  of  genius — massive 
volumes  of  old  divinity,  disquisi- 
tions on  obsolete  science,  and  the 
like.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that 
costly  books  of  this  sort  seem  to 
succeed  better  with  the  French  than 
with  us,  though  we  do  not  gener- 
ally give  that  people  credit  for  ex- 
celling us  in  the  outlay  of  money. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  enjoy 
the  British  market  as  well  as  their 
own  that  they  are  enabled  to  excel 
us  ;  but  they  certainly  do  so  in  the 
publication,  through  private  enter- 
prise, of  great  costly  works,  having 
a  sort  of  national  character.  The 
efforts  to  rival  them  in  this  country- 
have  been  considerable  and  meri- 
torious, but  in  many  instances  sig- 
nally unfortunate.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  noble  edition  of  Holing- 
shed  and  the  other  chroniclers,  pub- 
lished in  quarto  volumes  by  the 
London  trade  ;  the  Parliamentary 
History,  in  thirty-six  volumes,  each 
containing  about  as  much  reading 
as  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall;  Tlie 
State  Trials;  Sadler's  and  Thurlow's 
State-Papers;  the  Harkian  Miscel- 
lany, and  several  other  ponderous 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  All 
of  them  are  to  be  had  cheap,  some 
at  just  a  percentage  above  the  price 
of  waste -paper.  Such  publications 
have,  in  several  instances,  caused 
great  losses  to  some,  while  they 
have  brought  satisfaction  to  no  one 
concerned  in  them.  A  publisher 
has  just  the  same  distaste  as  any 
other  ordinary  member  of  the  hu- 
man family  to  the  loss  of  five  or 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash. 
Then,  as  touching  the  purchasers, 
no  doubt  the  throwing  of  "  a  rem- 
nant" on  the  market  may  some- 
times bring  the  book  into  the  pos- 
session of  one  who  can  put  it  to 
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good  use,  and  would  have  been  un- 
able to  purchase  it  at  the  original 
price.  But  the  rich  deserve  some 
consideration  as  well  as  the  poor. 
It  will  be  hard  to  find  the  man  so 
liberal  and  benevolent  that  he  will 
joyfully  see  his  neighbour  obtain 
for  thirty  shillings  the  precise  article 
for  which  he  has  himself  paid  thirty 
pounds ;  nor  does  there  exist  the 
descendant  of  Adam  who,  whatever 
he  may  say  or  pretend,  will  take 
such  an  antithesis  with  perfect  equa- 
nimity. Even  the  fortunate  pur- 
chasers of  the  remnant  are  not  al- 
ways absolutely  happy  in  their  lot. 
They  have  been  tempted  by  sheer 
cheapness  to  admit  some  bulky  and 
unwieldy  articles  into  their  abodes, 
and  they  look  askance  at  the  com- 
modity as  being  rather  a  sacrifice 
to  mammon  than  a  monument  of 
good  taste. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  ma- 
chinery here  referred  to,  to  limit  the 
impressions  of  such  works  to  those 
who  want  and  can  pay  for  them — 
an  extremely  simple  object,  as  all 
great  ones  are.  There  is,  however, 
a  minute  nicety  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  machinery,  which  was  not 
obvious  until  it  came  forth  in  prac- 
tice— a  nicety  without  which  the 
whole  system  falls  to  pieces.  It 
was  to  accomplish  this  nicety  that 
the  principle  of  the  club  was  found 
to  be  so  well  adapted.  A  club  is 
essentially  a  body  to  which  more 
people  want  admission  than  can 
gain  it ;  if  it  do  not  manage  to  pre- 
serve this  characteristic,  it  falls  to 
pieces  for  want  of  pressure  from 
without,  like  a  cask  divested  of  its 
hoops.  To  make  the  books  retain 
their  value,  and  be  an  object  of  de- 
sire, it  was  necessary  that  the  im- 
pressions should  be  slightly  within 
the  natural  circulation — that  there 
should  be  rather  a  larger  number 
desirous  of  obtaining  each  volume 
than  the  number  that  could  be  sup- 
plied with  it.  The  club  effected 
this  by  its  own  natural  action.  So 
long  as  there  were  candidates  for 
vacancies  and  the  ballot-box  went 
round,  so  long  were  the  books 
printed  in  demand  and  valuable  to 
2  o 
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their  possessors.  If  there  were  110 
or  120  people  willing  to  possess  and 
pay  for  a  certain  class  of  books,  the 
secret  of  keeping  up  the  pressure 
from  without  and  the  value  of  the 
books  was,  to  limit  the  number 
of  members  and  participators  to 
100.  There  is  nothing  noble  or 
disinterested  in  this.  The  arrange- 
ment has  no  pretension  to  either  of 
these  qualities  ;  nor  when  we  come 
to  the  great  forces  which  influence 
the  supply  and  demand  of  human 
wants,  whether  in  the  higher  or  the 
humbler  departments,  will  we  find 
these  qualities  in  force,  or  indeed 
any  other  motive  than  common 
selfishness.  It  is  sufficient  vindi- 
cation of  the  arrangement  that  it 
produced  its  effect.  If  there  were 
ten  or  twenty  disappointed  candi- 
dates, the  hundred  were  possessed 
of  the  treasures  which  none  could 
have  obtained  but  for  the  restrictive 
arrangements.  Scott  used  to  say 
the  Bannatyne  Club  was  the  only 
successful  joint -stock  company  he 
ever  invested  in — and  the  remark 
is  the  key-note  of  the  motives 
which  kept  alive  the  system  that 
has  done  so  much  good  to  litera- 
ture. 

To  understand  the  nature  and 
services  of  these  valuable  institu- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  the  limits  within  which  alone 
they  can  be  legitimately  worked. 
They  will  not  serve  for  the  propa- 
gation of  standard  literature  —  of 
the  books  of  established  reputation, 
which  are  always  selling.  These 
are  merchandise,  and  must  follow 
the  law  of  trade  like  other  com- 
modities, whether  they  exist  in  the 
form  of  copyright  monopolies,  or 
are  open  to  all  speculators.  No 
kind  of  co-operation  will  bring  the 
volumes  into  existence  so  cheaply 
as  the  outlay  of  trade  capital,  which 
is  expected  to  replace  itself  with  a 
moderate  profit  after  a  quick  sale. 
The  perfection  of  this  process  is 
seen  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
that  book  which  is  ever  the  surest 
of  a  market — the  Bible ;  and  when 
a  printer  requires  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  return  of  his  outlay, 


that  is  the  shape  in  which  he  is 
most  secure  of  obtaining  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clubs  will 
not  avail  for  ushering  into  the 
world  the  books  of  fresh  ambitious 
autho"s.  That  paradise  of  the 
geniuses,  in  which  their  progeny 
are  to  be  launched  full  sail,  where 
they  are  to  encounter  no  risks,  and 
draw  all  the  profits  without  dis- 
count or  percentage,  as  yet  exists 
only  in  the  imagination.  It  would 
not  work  very  satisfactorily  to  have 
a  committee  decreeing  the  issues, 
and  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to 
each  aspirant — ten  thousand  copies 
of  Poppleton's  Epic,  and  a  check 
of  a  thousand  pounds  handed  over 
out  of  the  common  stock,  to  begin 
with — half  the  issue,  and  half  the 
remuneration  for  the  Lyrics  of  As- 
tyagus,  as  a  less  robust  and  manful 
production,  but  still  a  pleasant,  mur- 
muring, meandering,  earnest  little 
dream-book,  fresh  with  the  solemn 
purpose  of  solitude  and  silence. 
No,  it  must  be  confessed  our  au- 
thors and  men  of  letters  would 
make  sad  work  of  it,  if  they  had 
the  bestowal  of  the  honours  and 
pecuniary  rewards  of  literature  in 
their  hands,  whether  these  were  ad- 
ministered by  an  intellectual  hier- 
archy, or  by  a  collective  democracy. 
Hence  the  clubs  have  wisely  con- 
fined their  operations  to  books 
which  are  not  the  works  of  their 
members  ;  and  to  keep  clear  of  all 
risk  of  literary  rivalries,  they  have 
been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  works  of 
authors  long  since  dead,  whether 
by  printing  from  original  manu- 
scripts, or  from  rare  printed  vol- 
umes. 

It  has  been  pleaded  that  this 
machinery  might  have  been  ren- 
dered influential  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  living  authorship.  It  has 
been,  for  instance,  observed,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  he  who  has 
the  divine  fervour  of  the  author  in 
him,  will  sacrifice  all  he  has  to 
sacrifice — time,  toil,  and  health — so 
that  he  can  but  secure  a  hearing  by 
the  world;  and  institutions  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  book  clubs  might  afford 
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him  this  at  all  events,  leaving  him 
to  find  his  way.  to  wealth  and  hon- 
ours, if  the  sources  of  these  are  in 
him.      No    doubt    the   history  of 
book-publishing  shows  how  small 
are  the  immediate  inducements  and 
the   well-founded  hopes   that  will 
set  authors  in  motion,  and  a  very 
large  percentage  of  valueless  litera- 
ture proves  that  the   barriers  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  world  are 
not   very    formidable,    or    become 
somehow  easily  removable.      The 
answer  to  the  pleading  we  have  al- 
luded to  is  easy.     Where  the  book 
demanding    an    introduction    pro- 
fesses to  be  a  work  of  genius,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  all  mankind — if 
it  really  be  what  it  professes,  the 
market  will  get  it.     No  production 
of  the  kind  is  ever  lost  to  the  world. 
There  may  be,  on  the  other  hand, 
special  disquisitions  on  matters  of 
science  or  learning  intended  for  pe- 
culiar and  limited  audiences.     For 
these  there  is  an  opening  in  certain 
institutions  far  older  than  the  book 
clubs,  and  possessed  of  a  far  higher 
social  and  intellectual  position,  since 
they  have  the  means  of  conferring 
titles  of  dignity  on  those  they  adopt 
into  their  circle — titles  which  are 
worn  not  by  trinkets  dangling  at  the 
button-hole,  but  by  certain  cabalis- 
tic letters  strung  to  the  name  in  the 
directory  of  the  town  where   the 
owner  lives,  or  in  the  numberless 
biographical  dictionaries  which  are 
to  immortalise  the  present  genera- 
tion.    Yes,  the  author  of  an  essay, 
especially  in  scholarship  or  science, 
will,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  find  a 
place  for  it  in  the  Transactions  of 
one  or  other  of  the  learned  societies. 
It  will  probably  keep  company  with, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  itself  one  of,  a 
series  of  papers  which  appear  in  the 
quarto  volumes  of  the  learned  cor- 
poration's Transactions,  merely  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  into  the  octavo 
pages  of  the  higher  class  of  periodi- 
cals ;  but  there  they  are,  printed  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  whose  inhabi- 
tants at  large  may  worship  them  if 
they  so  please,  and  their  authors 
cannot  complain  that  they  are  sup- 
pressed.   Whether  the   authors  of 


these  papers  may  have  been  ambi- 
tious of  their  appearance  in  a  wider 
sphere,  or  are  content  with  their 
appearance  in  "The  Transactions," 
it  suffices  for  the  present  purpose 
to  explain  how  these  volumes  are  a 
more  suitable  receptacle  than  those 
printed  by  the  book  clubs  for  essays 
or  disquisitions  by  men  following 
up  their  own  specialties  in  literature 
or  science ;  and  if  it  be  the  case  that 
some  of  the  essays  which  appear  in 
the  Transactions  of  learned  bodies 
would  have  gladly  entered  society 
under  the  auspices  of  one  or  other 
eminent  periodical,  yet  it  is  proper 
at  the  same  time  to  admit  that  many 
of  the  most  valuable  of  these  papers, 
concerning  discoveries  or  inventions 
which  adepts  alone  can  appreciate, 
could  only  be  satisfactorily  announc- 
ed as  they  have  been.  And  so  we 
find  our  way  back  to  the  proposi- 
tion, that  the  book  clubs  have  been 
judiciously  restricted  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  works  of  dead 
authors. 

This  has  not  necessarily  excluded 
the  literary  contributions  of  living 
men,  in  the  shape  of  editing  and 
commenting ;  and  it  is  really  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
valuable  matter  which  is  thus  de- 
posited in  obscure  but  still  accessible 
places.  A  deal  of  useful  work,  too, 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  trans- 
lation ;  and  where  the  book  to  be 
dealt  with  is  an  Icelandic  saga,  a 
chronicle  in  Saxon,  in  Irish  Celtic, 
or  even  in  old  Norman,  we  confess 
to  the  weakness  of  letting  the  ori- 
ginal remain,  in  some  instances, 
unexamined,  and  drawing  our  in- 
formation with  confiding  gratitude 
from  the  translation  furnished  by 
the  learned  editor.  Without  such 
aid  we  would  have  had,  for  instance, 
little  advantage  in  that  illustration 
of  a  great  crisis  in  early  Irish  his- 
tory called  the  Battle  of  Magh- 
Rath,  and  therefore  we  thankfully 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
O' Donovan's  translation,  which, 
having  the  merit  of  being  more 
literal  than  Macpherson's  transla- 
tions from  the  same  language,  be- 
gins in  this  wise  : — 
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"  I  have  seen  an  evil  dream, 
A  week  and  a  month  this  night ; 
In  consequence  of  it  I  left  my  home 
To  narrate -to  tell  it. 
My  whelp,  of  estimable  character, 
Ferglonn,  better  than  any  hound, 
Methought  assembled  a  pack, 
By  which  he  destroyed  Erin  in  an  hour. 
Pass  thou  a  true  judgment  upon  it, 
OMaelcobhba!  0  Clerk! 


That  meal  thou  hast  taken  to-night 
Is  without  pride — without  honour ; 
A  hen-egg  from  the  King,  who  loves  thee 

not, 

And  a  goose-egg  to  Maelcobhba. 
I  never  had  known 
The    noble    position    of   the    King  of 

Oirghiall 

Until  I  beheld  Maelcobhba 
Being   honoured    at    the    banqueting- 

house." 

Let  us  offer  one  instance  of  the 
important  service  that  may  be  done 
by  affording  a  vehicle  for  transla- 
tions. The  late  Dr  Francis  Adams, 
a  village  surgeon  by  profession,  was 
at  the  same  time,  from  taste  and 
pursuit,  a  professed  Greek  scholar. 
He  was  accustomed  to  read  the  old 
authors  on  medicine  and  surgery — 
a  custom  too  little  respected  by  his 
profession,  of  whom  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristic defect  to  respect  too  ab- 
solutely the  standard  of  the  day. 
As  a  physician,  who  is  an  ornament 
to  his  profession  and  a  great  scholar, 
once  observed  to  us,  the  writings  of 
the  old  physicians,  even  if  we  reject 
them  from  science,  may  be  perused 
with  profit  to  the  practitioner  as  a 
record  of  the  diagnosis  of  cases 
stated  by  men  of  acuteness,  experi- 
ence, and  accuracy  of  observation. 
Adams  had  translated  from  the 
Greek  the  works  of  Paul  of  ^Egina, 
the  father  of  obstetric  surgery,  and 
printed  the  first  volume.  It  was 
totally  unnoticed,  for  in  fact  there 
were  no  means  by  which  the  village 
surgeon  could  get  it  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  scattered  members 
of  his  profession  who  desired  to 
possess  such  a  book.  The  remainder 
of  his  labours  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  world  had  it  not  been  taken 
off  his  hands  by  the  Sydenham  Club, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
printing the  works  of  the  ancient 
physicians. 


It  is  a  thing  so  well  known  as  to 
require  mention  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  regularity  and 
sequence  in  these  rather  desultory 
remarks,  that  "  The  Koxburghe " 
was  the  father  of  the  book  clubs. 
We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  its 
origin,  a,s  a  sort  of  annual  solemnity, 
literary  and  convivial,  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  that  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  book-hunting — the  sale 
of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  library. 
That  affair,  as  its  historian  informs 
us,  lasted  for  forty-two  days.  The 
commemorative  anniversary  repre- 
sented neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
of  these,  but,  after  solemn  discus- 
sion, was  fixed  for  the  day  which 
witnessed  the  disposal  of  the  Val- 
darfer  Boccaccio.  This  was  the  17th 
of  June.  The  day  may  occur  to  the 
reader  as  one  very  close  to  the  com- 
memoration of  another  great  con- 
flict. The  Roxburgh  ers,  however, 
are  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  con- 
junction, for  they  established  their 
club  in  1813,  and  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  battle  of  Waterloo  hav- 
ing been  fought  on  the  18th  of 
June,  two  years  later.  It  was  a 
fundamental  arrangement  of  the 
club  that,  at  each  commemoration, 
one  of  the  members  should  distri- 
bute among  his  fellows  a  volume 
printed  at  his  own  expense  for  the 
occasion,  either  from  some  rare 
book,  or  from  manuscript ;  further, 
the  number  of  members  was  limit- 
ed to  thirty,  and  one  black  ball 
sufficed. 

Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  se- 
cure the  potent  influence  of  clubs  as 
the  profound  secrecy  in  which  their 
transactions  have  generally  been 
buried,  downwards  from  the  Yehm 
Gericht,  the  earliest  institution  of 
the  kind,  unless  we  are  to  count  the 
Mystagoges  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries as  a  club.  In  civilised  times 
this  secrecy  has  been  preserved 
through  that  social  rule  which  pro- 
hibits gentlemen  from  making  pub- 
lic the  affairs  of  the  private  circle ; 
and  it  has  been  clenched  by  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  one,  two, 
three  black  balls.  It  is  singular 
that  so  small  and  exclusive  a  club 
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as  the  Koxburglie  should  have  proved 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  secrecy, 
and  that  the  world  has  been  favoured 
with  revelations  of  its  doings  which 
have  made  it  the  object  of  more 
amusement  than  reverence.  In  fact, 
through  failure  of  proper  use  of  the 
black  ball,  it  got  possession  of  a 
black  sheep,in  the  person  of  a  certain 
Joseph  Haslewood.  He  had  achieved 
a  sort  of  reputation  in  the  book-hunt- 
ing community  by  discovering  the 
hidden  author  of  Drunken  Barnaby's 
Journal.  In  reality,  however,  he 
was  a  sort  of  literary  Jack  Brag.  As 
that  amusing  creation  of  Theodore 
Hook's  practical  imagination  mus- 
tered himself  with  sporting  gentle- 
men through  his  command  over  the 
technicalities  or  slang  of  the  kennel 
and  the  turf,  so  did  Haslewood  sit 
at  the  board  with  scholars  and  aris- 
tocratic book -collectors  through  a 
free  use  of  their  technical  phrase- 
ology. In  either  case,  if  the  use  of 
these  terms  descended  into  a  motley 
grotesqueness,  it  was  excused  as  ex- 
cessive fervour  carrying  the  enthu- 
siast off  his  feet.  When  Haslewood's 
treasures — for  he  was  a  collector  in 
his  way — were  brought  to  the  ham- 
mer, the  scraps  and  odds  and  ends 
it  contained  were  found  classified 
in  groups  under  such  headings  as 
these  —  "  Garlands  of  Gravity," 
"Poverty's  Pot  Pourri,"  "  Wallat 
of  Wit,"  "'Beggar's  Baldardash," 
"  Octagonal  Olio,"  "  Zany's  Zodiac," 
"  Noddy's  Nuncheon,"  "  Mumper's 
Medley,"  "  Quaffing  Quavers  to 
Quip  Queristers,"  "  Trampers  T wat- 
tle ;  or,  Treasure  and  Tinsel  from 
the  Tewksbury  Tank,"  and  the  like. 
He  edited  reprints  of  some  rare 
books — that  is  to  say,  he  saw  them 
accurately  reprinted  letter  by  letter. 
Of  these  one  has  a  name  which — 
risking  due  castigation  if  we  betray 
gross  ignorance  by  the  supposition 
— we  think  he  must  certainly  have 
himself  bestowed  on  it,  as  it  excels 
the  most  outrageous  pranks  of  the 
alliterative  age.  It  is  called, "  Green- 
Boom  Gossip;  or,  Gravity  Gallinipt. 
A  Gallimaufry  got  up  to  guile 
Gymnastical  and  Gyneocratic  Go- 
vernments. Gathered  and  garnish- 


ed by  Gridiron  Gabble,  Gent.,  God- 
son to  Mother  Goose.3' 

The  name  of  Joseph  Haslewood 
sounds  well;  it  is  gentleman-like, 
and  its  owner  might  have  passed  it 
into  such  friendly  commemoration 
as  that  of  Bliss,  Orach  erode,  Heber, 
Sykes,  Utterson,  Townley,  Mark- 
land,  Hawtrey,  and  others  generally 
understood  to  be  gentlemen,  and, 
in  virtue  of  their  book-hunting  pro- 
pensities, scholars.  He  might  even, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reprints,  have  been 
thought  an  "able  editor,"  had  it  not 
been  for  his  unfortunate  efforts  to 
chronicle  the  days  of  the  club  he 
had  got  into.  The  history,  in  ma- 
nuscript, was  sold  with  his  other 
treasures  after  his  death,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  proprietor  of  Tfo 
Athenceum,  where  fragments  of  it 
were  printed  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
along  with  editorial  comments, 
greatly  to  the  amusement,  if  not  to 
the  edification,  of  the  public. 

In  these  revelations  we  find  how 
long  a  probation  the  system  of  book- 
clubs had  to  pass  through,  before  it 
shook  off  the  convivial  propensities 
which  continued  to  cluster  round 
the  normal  notion  of  a  club,  and 
reached  the  dry  asceticism  and  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  printing  and 
editing,  by  which  the  greater  num- 
ber of  book-clubs  are  distinguished. 
It  was  at  first  a  very  large  allowance 
of  sack  to  the  proportion  of  literary 
food,  and  it  was  sarcastically  re- 
marked that  the  club  had  spent  a 
full  thousand  pounds  in  guzzling 
before  it  had  produced  a  single  va- 
luable volume.  We  have  some  of 
the  bills  of  fare  at  the  "  Roxburghe 
Bevels,"  as  they  were  called.  In 
one,  for  instance,  we  count,  in  the 
first  course,  turtle  cooked  five  differ- 
ent ways,  along  with  turbot,  John 
dory,  tendrons  of  lamb,  soutee  of 
haddock,  ham,  chartreuse,  and  boiled 
chickens.  The  bill  was  £5,  14s. 
a-head ;  or,  as  Haslewood  expresses 
it, "  according  to  the  long-established 
principles  of  '  Maysterre  Cockerre/ 
each  person  had  £5,  14s.  to  pay." 
We  might  be  tempted  to  offer  the 
reader  a  fuller  specimen  of  the  his- 
torian's style;  but  unfortunately  its 
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characteristics,  grotesque  as  they 
are,  cannot  be  exemplified  in  their 
full  breadth  without  being  also 
given  at  full  length,  so  as  entirely 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  even  the 
gentlest  reader.  The  accounts  of 
the  several  dinners  read  like  photo- 
graphs of '  a  mind  wandering  in  the 
mazes  of  indigestion-begotten  night- 
mare. When  Dibdin  protested 
against  its  publication,  he  described 
it  a  great  deal  too  attractively  when 
he  called  it  "  the  concoction  of  one 
in  his  gayer  and  unsuspecting  mo- 
ments— the  repository  of  private 
confidential  communications  —  a 
mere  memorandum-book  of  what 
had  passed  at  convivial  meetings, 
and  in  which  '  winged  words  '  and 
flying  notes  of  merry  gentlemen 
and  friends,  were  obviously  incor- 
porated." No !  wings  and  flying 
are  not  the  ideas  that  naturally 
associate  with  the  historian  of  the 
Roxburghe,  although,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  dinner  is  sketched  off  in 
the  following  epigramatic  sentence, 
which  startles  the  reader  like  a  plo- 
ver starting  up  in  a  dreary  moor : — 
"Twenty-one  members  met  joyfully, 
dined  comfortably,  challenged  eager- 
ly, tippled  prettily,  divided  regret- 
fully, and  paid  the  bill  most  cheer- 
fully." On  another  occasion  the 
historian's  enthusiasm  was  too  ex- 
pansive to  be  confined  to  plain  prose, 
and  he  inflated  it  in  lyric  verse : — 

"  Brave  was  the  banquet,  the  red  red  juice, 

Hilarity's  gift  sublime, 
Invoking  the  heart  to  kindred  use, 

And  bright'ning  halo  of  time." 

This,  and  a  quantity  of  additional 
matter  of  like  kind,  was  good  fun 
to  the  scorners,  and,  whether  any  of 
the  unskilful  laughed  at  it,  scarcely 
made  even  the  judicious  grieve,  for 
they  thought  that  those  who  had 
embarked  in  such  pompous  follies 
deserved  the  lash  administered  to 
them  in  his  blunders  by  an  unhappy 
member  of  their  own  order. 

In  fact,  however,  this  was  the 
youthful  giant  sowing  his  wild  oats. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1827  that 
a  step  was  taken  by  the  Roxburghe 
Club  which  might  be  called  its  first 
exhibition  of  sober  manhood.  Some 


of  the  members,  ashamed  of  the 
paltry  nature  of  the  volumes  circu- 
lated in  the  name  of  the  club,  be- 
thought themselves  of  uniting  to  pro- 
duce a  book  of  national  value.  They 
took  Sir  Frederick  Madden  into 
their  counsels,  and  authorised  him  to 
print  eighty  copies  of  the  old  metri- 
cal romance  oilfavelok  the  Dane.  This 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  his- 
torian, who  muttered  how  "a  MS. 
not  discovered  by  a  member  of  the 
club  was  selected,  and  an  excerpt 
obtained,  not  furnished  by  the  in- 
dustry or  under  the  inspection  of 
any  one  member,  nor  edited  by  a 
member;  but,  in  fact,  after  much 
pro  and  con,  it  was  made  a  complete 
hireling  concern,  truly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  club,  from  the  copying 
to  the  publishing." 

The  value  of  this  book,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  English  literature,  has 
been  attested  by  the  extensive  cri- 
tical examination  it  has  received, 
and  by  its  being  reprinted  for  sale. 
And  this,  by  the  way,  suggests  a 
practical  answer  to  those  who  com- 
plain of  the  arrangement,  essential 
to  the  club  system,  of  limiting  the 
number  of  the  impression  of  each 
volume.  There  is,  in  the  general 
case,  no  copyright  in  the  book,  and 
it  is  free  to  any  one  who  thinks  the 
public  at  large  will  buy  it,  to  reprint 
it,  and  supply  the  market. 

The  printing  of  Havelok  the  Dane, 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  another  val- 
uable old  romance,  William  and  the 
Wer  Wolf,  made  the  reputation  of 
the  Roxburghe,  and  proved  an  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  to  the 
clubs  which  began  to  arise  more  or 
less  on  its  model.  It  was  a  healthy 
protest  against  the  Foggy  Dibdin- 
ism  which  had  ruled  the  destinies 
of  the  club,  for  Dibdin  had  been  its 
master,  and  was  the  Gamaliel  at 
whose  feet  Haslewood  and  others 
patiently  sat.  Of  the  term  we  have 
now  used,  the  best  explanation  we 
can  give  is  this,  that  in  the  selection 
of  books — other  questions,  such  as 
rarity  or  condition,  being  set  aside, 
or  equally  balanced — a  general  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  to  those  which 
are  the  most  witless,  preposterous, 
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and  in  every  literary  sense  valueless 
— which  are,  in  short,  rubbish.  What 
is  here  meant  will  be  easily  felt  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  consult  the 
book  which  Dibdin  issued  under 
the  title  of  TJie  Library  Companion, 
or  tlie  Young  Man's  Guide  and  the 
Old  Man's  Comfort,  in  the  choice  of 
a  library.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  not  intended  as  a  manual  of  rare 
or  curious,  or  in  any  way  peculiar 
books,  but  as  the  instruction  of  a 
Nestor  on  the  best  books  for  study 
and  use  in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture. Yet  one  will  look  in  vain 
there  for  such  names  as  Montaigne, 
Shaftesbury,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
D'Alembert,  Turgot,  Adam  Smith, 
Malebranche,  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Fenelon,  Burke,  Kant, 
Richter,  Spinoza,  Flechier,and  many 
others.  Characteristically  enough, 
if  you  turn  up  Rousseau,  in  the  in- 
dex you  will  find  Jean  Baptiste,  but 
not  Jean  Jacques.  You  will  search  in 
vain  for  Dr  Thomas  Reid,  the  meta- 
physician, but  will  readily  find  Isaac 
Reed,  the  editor.  If  you  look  for 
Molinseus  or  Du  Moulin,  it  is  not 
there,  but  alphabetic  vicinity  gives 
you  the  good  fortune  to  become 
acquainted  with  "  Moule,  Mr,  his 
Eibliotheca  Heraldica."  The  name 
Hooker  will  be  found,  not  to  guide 
the  reader  to  the  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity, but  to  Dr  Jackson  Hooker's 
Tour  in  Iceland.  Lastly,  if  any  one 
shall  search  for  Hartley  on  Man,  he 
will  find  in  the  place  it  might  occupy, 
or  has  reference  to,  the  editorial 
services  of  "  Haslewood,  Mr  Joseph." 
Like  other  great  human  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  British  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
organisation  of  the  book  clubs  did 
not  come  forth  full  formed  from  the 
ingenious  brain  of  any  inventor. 
Its  success  may  be  traced  through 
various  minor  channels,  which  lose 
themselves  in  indefiniteness  when 
we  attempt  to  trace  them  to  their 
absolute  sources.  The  Roxburghe 
idea,  that  the  annual  commemora- 
tion festival  should  be  an  occasion 
for  the  members  in  their  turn  pre- 
senting a  volume  to  the  corporation, 
was  a  casual  fortuitous  suggestion,  a 


mere  trifle,  but  it  was  a  seed  which 
fell  in  a  good  place,  and  produced 
an  eminently  valuable  harvest. 
Though  the  Roxburghe,  when  taken 
in  hand  by  Mr  Beriah  Botfield 
and  other  ripe  and  good  scholars, 
outgrew  the  pedantries  in  which 
it  had  been  reared,  and  performed 
much  valuable  literary  work,  yet 
its  chief  merit  is  in  the  hints  its 
practice  afforded  to  others.  The 
idea  of  keeping  up  the  value  of 
a  book  by  limiting  the  impression, 
so  as  to  restrain  it  within  the  num- 
ber who  might  desire  to  possess  it, 
was,  no  doubt,  known  before  the 
birth  of  this  the  oldest  book-club. 
The  practice  was  sedulously  followed 
by  Hearne  the  antiquary,  and  others, 
who  provided  old  chronicles  and 
books  of  the  class  chiefly  esteemed 
by  the  book-hunter.  The  very 
fame  of  the  restricted  number,  ope- 
rating on  the  selfish  jealousy  of 
man's  nature,  brought  out  competi- 
tors for  the  possession  of  the  book, 
who  never  would  have  thought  of  it 
but  for  the  pleasant  idea  of  keeping 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  some  one  else. 
There  are  several  instances  on  re- 
cord of  an  unknown  book  lying  in 
the  printer's  warerooms,  dead  from 
birth  and  forgotten,  having  life  and 
importance  given  to  it  by  the  report 
that  all  the  copies,  save  a  few,  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the  pre- 
mises. By  j  udiciously  adj  u  sting  the 
number  of  copies  printed,  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  has  been  ex- 
hibited of  the  rarity  of  a  book  being 
increased  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  copies.  To  understand 
how  this  may  come  to  pass,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  on  rarity  as  not 
an  absolute  and  objective  quality, 
but  as  relative  to  the  number  who 
desire  to  possess  the  article.  Ten 
copies  which  two  hundred  people 
want  constitute  a  rarer  book  than 
two  copies  which  twenty  people 
want.  A  book  may  be  the  sole  re- 
maining copy  —  in  technical  lan- 
guage, may  be  unique — but  nobody 
has  heard  of  it,  and  nobody  wants  it, 
so  it  stands  quietly  on  its  own  shelf 
uncoveted.  But  let  its  owner  print 
— say  twenty  copies  for  distribution 
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— the  book-hunting  community  have 
got  the  "hark -away,"  and  are  off 
after  it.  In  this  way,  before  the 
days  of  the  clubs,  many  knowing 
people  multiplied  rarities ;  and  at 
the  present  day  there  are  reprints 
by  the  clubs  themselves  of  much 
greater  pecuniary  value  than  the 
rare  books  from  which  they  have 
been  multiplied. 

The  book  clubs  probably  owe 
more  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  than  to 
any  other  man.  In  1823  the  Rox- 
burghe  Club  made  proffers  of  mem- 
bership to  him,  partly,  it  would 
seem,  under  the  influence  of  a  wag- 
gish desire  to  disturb  his  great  se- 
cret, which  had  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed. Dibdin,  weighting  himself 
with  more  than  his  usual  burden  of 
ponderous  jocularity,  set  himself  in 
motion  to  intimate  to  Scott  the  de- 
sire of  the  club  that  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  with  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  the  means  of 
communicating,  would  accept  of  the 
chair  at  the  club  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Sir  M.  Sykes.  Scott  got 
through  the  affair  ingeniously  with 
a  little  coy  fencing  that  deceived  no 
one,  and  was  finally  accepted  as  the 
Author  of  Waverley 's  representa- 
tive. The  Eoxburghe  had,  however, 
at  that  time,  done  nothing  in  serious 
book-club  business,  having  let  loose 
only  a  small  flight  of  the  flimsiest 
sheets  of  letterpress.  It  was  Scott's 
own  favourite  club,  the  Bannatyne, 
that  first  projected  the  plan  of 
printing  substantial  and  valuable 
volumes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
same  year,  1823,  when  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  Roxburghe  (he  did  not 
take  his  bottle  there,  which  was  the 
more  important  object  for  some  time 
after),  he  wrote  to  the  late  Robert 
Pitcairn,  the  editor  of  the  Criminal 
Trials,  in  these  terms  : — "  I  have 
long  thought  that  a  something  of  a 
bibliomanical  society  might  be  form- 
ed here,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
important  task  of  publishing  dile- 
tante  editions  of  our  national  literary 
curiosities.  Several  persons  of  rank, 


I  believe,  would  willingly  become 
members,  and  there  are  enough  of 
good  operatives.  What  would  you 
think  of  such  an  association  ?  David 
Laing  was  ever  keen  for  it ;  but  the 
death  of  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and 
of  Alexander  Oswald  has  damped 
his  zeal.  I  think,  if  a  good  plan 
were  formed,  and  a  certain  number 
of  members  chosen,  the  thing  would 
still  do  well."* 

Scott  gave  the  Bannatyners  a 
song  for  their  festivities  to  the  tune 
of  "  One  Bottle  More;"  and  it  is  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  his  versa- 
tile powers  in  the  admirable  bibu- 
lous sort  of  jovialty  which  he  dis- 
tils, as  it  were,  from  the  very  dust  of 
musty  volumes.  Two  of  the  stran- 
gest characters  that  literature  ever 
produced,  or  who  ever  joined  the 
book-hunt,  are  hit  off  in  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas — the  snarling  Pin- 
kerton,  and  Ritson,  who  had  lived 
an  unbeliever  in  eternal  quar- 
rels with  the  rest  of  his  kind,  but 
who  on  his  deathbed  found  just  one 
sin  to  repent  of — an  act  of  apostasy 
to  his  vegetarian  faith,  in  having, 
when  tired  and  wet  after  a  long 
pedestrian  journey,  eaten  a  potato 
fried  in  fat : — 

"John  Pinkerton  next,  and  I'm  truly  con- 
cerned, 
I  can't    call  that  worthy    so  candid   as 

learned ; 
He  railed  at  the  plaid,  and  blasphemed 

the  claymore, 

And  set  Scots  by  the  ears  in  his  one  vo- 
lume more. 

One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one 

volume  more, 

Celt  and  Scot  shall  be  pleased  with 
one  volume  more. 

As  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
And  feeding  on  herbs  as  aNebuchadnezzar, 
His  diet  too  acid,  his  temper  too  sour, 
Little  Ritson  came  out  with  his  two  vo- 
lumes more. 

But  one  volume,   my  friends,  one 

volume  more, 

We'll  dine  on  roast  beef,  and  print 
one  volume  more." 

Scott  printed,  as  a  contribution 
to  his  favourite  club,  the  record  of 
the  trial  of  two  Highlanders  for 
murder,  which  brought  forth  some 
highly  characteristic  incidents.  The 


*  Notices  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  privately  printed. 
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victim  was  a  certain  Sergeant  Da- 
vis, who  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
military  parties  or  guards  dispersed 
over  the  Highlands  to  keep  them 
in  order  after  the  '45.  Davis  had 
gone  from  his  own  post  at  Braemar 
up  Glen  Clunie  to  meet  the  guard 
from  Glenshee.  He  chose  to  send 
his  men  back  and  take  a  day's 
shooting  among  the  wild  mountains 
at  the  head  of  the  glen,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  How  he  was  dis- 
posed of  could  easily  be  divined  in 
a  general  way,  but  there  were  no 
particulars  to  be  had.  It  happened, 
however,  that  there  was  one  High- 
lander who,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himself — they  were  never  got  at 
— had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
bringing  his  brother  Highlanders, 
who  had  made  away  with  the  ser- 
geant, to  justice.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  own  safety,  however,  that 
he  should  be  under  the  pressure  of 
a  motive  or  impulse  sufficient  to 
justify  so  heartless  and  unnatural 
a  proceeding,  otherwise  he  would 
himself  have  been  likely  to  follow 
the  sergeant's  fate.  Any  reference  to 
his  conscience,  the  love  of  justice, 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  or 
the  like,  would  of  course  have  been 
received  with  well-merited  ridicule 
and  scorn.  He  must  have  some 
motive  which  a  sensible  Highlander 
could  admit  as  probable  in  itself, 
and  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 

Accordingly,  the  accuser  said  he 
had  been  visited  by  the  sergeant's 
ghost,  who  had  told  him  everything, 
and  laid  on  him  the  heavy  burden 
of  bringing  his  slaughterers  in  the 
flesh  to  their  account.  If  that  were 
not  done,  the  troubled  spirit  would 
not  cease  to  walk  the  earth,  and  so 
long  as  he  walked  would  the  af- 
flicted denouncer  continue  to  be  the 
victim  of  his  ghostly  visits.  The 
case  was  tried  at  Edinburgh,  and 
though  the  evidence  was  otherwise 
clear  and  complete,  the  Lowland 
jury  were  perplexed  and  put  out 
by  the  supernatural  episode.  A 
Highland  story,  with  a  ghost  acting 
witness  at  second  hand,  roused  all 
their  Saxon  prejudices,  and  they 
cut  the  knot  of  difficulties  by  de- 


clining to  convict.  A  point  was 
supposed  to  have  been  made,  when 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  asked 
the  ghost-seer  what  language  the 
ghost,  who  was  English  when  in 
the  flesh,  spoke  to  the  Highlander, 
who  knew  not  that  language ;  and 
the  witness  answered,  through  his 
interpreter,  that  the  spectre  spoke 
as  good  Gaelic  as  ever  was  heard  in 
Lochaber.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  how- 
ever, remarks  that  there  was  no  in- 
congruity in  this,  if  we  once  get 
over  the  first  step  of  the  ghost's 
existence.  It  is  curious  that  Scott 
does  not  seem  to  have  woven  the 
particulars  of  this  affair  into  anyone 
of  his  novels. 

The  editorial  services  of  Scott, 
like  everything  about  so  great  a 
man,  are  pretty  well  known  ;  but 
one  little  book  which  he  thus  pre- 
served has  escaped  general  notice, 
though  it  is  stamped  as  his  by  the 
advertisement,  dated  "  Abbotsford, 
1st-  April  1814."  It  was  not  edited 
for  one  of  the  clubs,  being  before 
their  day ;  but  it  was  of  the  kind 
affected  by  them,  and  was  printed 
for  private  distribution  in  fac- 
simile with  its  old  title  :— "  The 
Letting  of  Humors  Blood  in  the 
Head-Vaine.  With  a  New  Mor- 
risco,  danced  by  Seven  Satyres 
upon  the  Bottome  of  Diogenes' 
Tubbe.  Imprinted  at  London  by 
W.  W.,  1611."  The  author's  name 
was  Samuel  Eowland,  and  his 
book,  a  collection  of  rhyming 
satires,  is  both  valuable  and  curi- 
ous, as  containing  powerful  pictures 
of  the  humorists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century — that  is  to  say,  not 
of  men  who  either  wrote  humorous 
literature,  or  did  what  we  would 
now  call  humorous  acts,  but  who 
adopted  some  perverse  and  gene- 
rally mischievous  and  vicious  pecu- 
liarity, which  each  resolved  to  carry 
out  at  all  hazards  as  being  his 
"  humour. "  It  was  in  this  sense  that 
Shylock  silenced  all  arguments 
against  cutting  out  the  pound  of 
flesh,  by  the  "  say,  it  is  my  humour." 
Scott,  than  whom  no  man  could 
speak  with  more  authority,  says  of 
Rowland  : — "  Our  poet  has  given 
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us  numerous  instances  both  of  the 
real  and  of  the  pseudo-humorist; 
and  as  he  described  the  scenes  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  follies 
which  were  acted  before  his  eyes, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
various  affectations  of  the  retainers 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Bobadil,  Stephen,  and 
Master  Mathew  of  Jonson,  and 
of  the  various  comic  characters  por- 
trayed by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
were  not,  as  modern  readers  might 
conceive  them,  the  fantastic  crea- 
tures of  the  poet's  imagination,  but 
had  in  reality  their  prototypes  upon 
the  great  scene  of  the  world.  The 
author  has  indeed  portrayed  ex- 
amples of  every  species  of  affecta- 
tion, from  the  bombastic  vein  of 
Ancient  Pistol  to  the  melancholy 
and  gentlemanlike  gravity  of  Master 
Stephen." 

Anything  new,  however  trivial  it 
might  be,  from  the  pen  of  the  Author 
of  Waveiiey,  would  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception  at  all  hands.  In 
the  belief  that  it  is  virtually  new, 
as  not  having  been  seen  by  perhaps 
above  fifty  people,  we  quote  again 
from  the  introduction  to  Rowland's 
little  book : — "  It  has  been  remarked 
that  his  muse  is  seldom  found  in  the 
best  company ;  and  to  have  been 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  bullies, 
drunkards,  gamesters,  and  cheats 
whom  he  describes,  he  must  have 
frequented  the  haunts  of  dissipa- 
tion in  which  such  characters  are  to 
be  found.  But  the  humorous  de- 
scriptions of  low  life  exhibited  in 
his  satires  are  more  precious  to 
antiquarians  than  more  grave  works, 
and  those  who  make  the  manners 
of  Shakespeare's  age  the  subject  of 
their  study,  may  better  spare  a 
better  author  than  Samuel  Row- 
land." 

Among  those  who  contributed  to 
place  the  .  stamp  of  a  higher  cha- 
racter on  the  labours  of  the  book 
clubs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
was  Sir  Alexander  Boswell.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Roxburghe, 
and  though  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  improvement  in  the  issues  of 
that  institution,  or  the  others  which 


kept  pace  with  it,  he  alone,  and 
single-handed,  set  the  example  of 
printing  the  kind  of  books  which 
it  was  afterwards  the  merit  of  the 
book  clubs  to  promulgate.  He  gave 
them,  in  fact,  their  tone.  He  had 
at  his  paternal  home  of  Auchinleck 
a  remarkable  collection  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts ;  one  of 
these  afforded  the  text  from  which 
the  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem  was 
printed.  He  reprinted  from  the 
one  remaining  copy  in  his  own 
possession  the  disputation  between 
John  Knox  and  Quentin  Kennedy, 
a  priest  who  came  forward  against 
the  great  Reformer  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  old  religion.  From 
the  Auchinleck  press  came  also  re- 
prints of  Lodge's  Fig  for  Momus, 
Churchyard's  Mirrour  of  Man,  T/ie 
Book  of  tlie  CJiess,  Sir  James  Dier's 
^Remembrancer  of  tJie  Life  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  the  Dialogus  inter 
Deum  et  Evam,  and  others. 

The  possession  of  a  private  print- 
ing press  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  appal- 
ling type  of  bibliomania.  Much  as 
has  been  told  us  of  the  awful  scale 
in  which  drunkards  consume  their 
favoured  poison,  one  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  hear  of  their  setting  up 
private  stills  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual consumption.  There  is  a 
Sardanapalitan  excess  in  this  biblio- 
graphical luxuriousness  which  re- 
fuses to  partake  with  other  vulgar 
mortals  in  the  issues  of  the  public 
press,  but  must  itself  minister  to 
its  own  tastes  and  demands.  The 
owner  of  such  an  establishment  is 
subject  to  no  extraneous  caprices 
about  breadth  of  margins,  size  of 
type,  quarto  or  folio,  leaded  or  un- 
leaded lines;  he  dictates  his  own 
terms;  he  is  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  the  French  say ;  and  is  the 
true  autocrat  of  literature.  There 
have  been  several  renowned  private 
presses  :  Walpole's,  at  Strawberry 
Hill ;  Mr  Johnes's,  at  Hafod ;  Al- 
lan's, at  the  Grange  ;  and  the  Lee 
Priory.  None  of  these,  however, 
went  so  distinctly  into  the  groove 
afterwards  followed  by  the  Book 
Clubs  as  Sir  Alexander  Bos  well's 
Auchinleck  Press.  In  the  Biblio- 
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graphical  Decameron,  when  the 
author  quotes  from  others  instead 
of  speaking  for  himself,  there  are 
occasional  interesting  passages,  and 
among  these  is  a  brief  history  by  Sir 
Alexander  himself,  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  his  press.  He  states  how 
he  had  resolved  to  print  Knoxe's 
Disputation  :  "  For  this  purpose  I 
was  constrained  to  purchase  two 
small  fonts  of  black  letter,  and  to 
have  punches  cut  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  double  letters  and  con- 
tractions. I  was  thus  enlisted  and 
articled  into  the  service,  and  being 
infected  with  the  type  fever,  the 
fits  have  periodically  returned.  In 
the  year  1815,  having  viewed  a 
portable  press  invented  by  Mr  John 
Ruthven,  an  ingenious  printer  in 
Edinburgh,  I  purchased  one,  and 
commenced  compositor.  At  this 
period,  my  brother  having  it  in 
contemplation  to  present  Bamfield 
to  the  Roxburghe  Club,  and  not 
aware  of  the  poverty  and  insignifi- 
cance of  my  establishment,  express- 
ed a  wish  that  his  tract  should  issue 
from  the  Auchinleck  Press.  I  de- 
termined to  gratify  him,  and  the 
portable  press  being  too  small  for 
general  purposes,  I  exchanged  it  for 
one  of  Mr  Ruthven  s  full-sized  ones; 
and  having  increased  my  stock  to 
eight  small  fonts,  roman  and  italic, 
with  the  necessary  appurtenances,  I 
placed  the  whole  in  a  cottage,  built 
originally  for  another  purpose,  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of 
a  rivulet ;  and,  although  concealed 
from  view  by  the  surrounding  wood, 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my 
house."  —  Bibliographical  Decame- 
ron, ii.  454. 

To  show  the  kind  of  man  who 
co-operated  with  Scott  in  such  fri- 
volities, let  us  say  a  word  or  two 
more  about  Sir  Alexander.  He  was 
the  son,  observe,  of  Johnson's  Jamie 
Boswell,  but  he  was  about  as  like  his 
father  as  an  eagle  might  be  to  a  pea- 
cock. To  use  a  common  colloquial 
phrase,  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  if  ever 
there  was  one.  Had  he  been  a  poorer 
and  socially  humbler  man  than  he 
was— had  he  had  his  bread  and  his 
position  to  make — he  would  pro- 


bably have  achieved  immortality. 
Some  of  his  songs  are  as  familiar 
to  the  world  as  those  of  Burns, 
though  their  author  is  forgotten — 
as,  for  instance,  the  song  of  parental 
farewell,  beginning — 

"Good-night,  and  joy  he  wi'  ye  a' ; 
Your  harmless  mirth  has  cheered  my 
heart/' 

and  ending  with  this  fine  and  genial 
touch — • 

"  The  auld  will  speak,  the  young  maun 

hear; 

Be  canty,  but  be  good  and  leal ; 
Your  ain  ills  aye  hae  heart  to  bear, 

Anither's  aye  hae  heart  to  feel ; 
So,  ere  I  sett  I'll  see  you  shine, 
I'll  see  you  triumph  ere  I  fa1, 
My  parting  breath  shall  boast  you  mine. 
Good-night,  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'." 

His  "Auld  Gudeman,  yer  a  drucken 
carle,"  "Jenny's  Bawbee,"  and  Jenny 
dang  the  Weaver,"  are  of  another 
kind,  and  perhaps  fuller  of  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  man.  This 
consisted  in  hitting  off  the  deeper 
and  typical  characteristics  of  Scot- 
tish life  with  an  easy  touch  that 
brings  it  all  home  at  once.  His 
lines  do  not  seem  as  if  they  were 
composed  by  an  effort  of  talent,  but 
as  if  they  were  the  spontaneous 
expressions  of  nature. 

Take  the  following  specimen  of 
ludicrous  pomposity,  which  must 
suffer  a  little  by  being  quoted  from 
memory ;  it  describes  a  Highland 
procession — 

"  Come  the  Grants  o'  Tullochgorum 
Wi'  their  pipers  a'  afore  'em  ; 
Proud  the  mithers  are  that  bore  'em, 
Fee  fuddle,  fau  fum. 

Come  the  Grants  o'  Rothiemurcus, 
Ilka  ane  his  sword  and  durk  has, 
Ilka  ane  as  proud's  a  Turk  is, 
Fee  fuddle,  fau  fum." 

To  comprehend  the  spirit  of  this, 
one  must  endow  himself  with  the 
feelings  of  a  lowland  Scot  before 
Waverley  and  Rob  Roy  imparted  a 
glow  of  romantic  interest  to  the 
Highlanders.  The  pompous  and 
the  ludicrous  were  surely  never 
more  happily  interwoven.  We  would 
require  to  go  further  back  still  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  "  Skeldon 
Haughs,  or  the  Sow  is  Flitted."  It 
is  a  picture  of  old  Border  feudal 
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rivalry  and  hatred.  The  Laird  of 
Bargainy  resolved  to  humiliate  his 
neighbour  and  enemy  the  Laird  of 
Kerse,  by  a  forcible  occupation  of 
part  of  his  territory.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  this  aggression 
flagrantly  insulting,  it  was  done  by 
tethering  or  staking  a  sow  or  female 
pig  on  the  lands  of  Kerse.  The 
animal  was,  of  course,  attended  by 
a  sufficient  body  of  armed  men  for 
her  protection.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  honour  that  Kerse  should 
drive  the  animal  and  her  attendants 
away,  and  hence  came  a  bloody  bat- 
tle about  the  flitting  of  the  sow.  In 
the  contest,  Kerse' s  eldest  son  and 
hope,  Jock,  is  killed,  and  the  point 
or  moral  of  the  narrative  is  the 
contempt  with  which  the  old  laird 
looks  on  that  event,  as  compared 
with  the  grave  affair  of  flitting  the 
sow.  A  retainer  who  comes  to  tell 
him  the  result  of  the  battle  stam- 
mers in  his  narrative  on  account  of 
his  grief  for  Jock,  and  is  thus  pulled 
up  by  the  laird — 

" '  Is  the  sow  flitted  ? '  cries  the  carle, 
'Gie  me  my  answer,  short  and  plain — 
Is  the  sow  flitted,  yarnmerin  wean  ?' 

To  which  the  answer  is, — 

'The  sow,  deil  tak  her,  's  ower  the  water, 
And  at  their  back  the  Crawfords  clat- 
ter; 

The  Carrick  couts  are  cowed  and  bit- 
ted.' 

Hereupon    the    laird's    exultation 
breaks  forth, — 
'  My  thumb  for  Jock — the  sow's  flitted.' " 

Another  man  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, whose  name  is  a  household  one 
among  the  book  clubs,  is  that  of 
Robert  Surtees,  the  historian  of 
Durham.  You  may  hunt  for  it  in 
vain  among  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries. Let  us  hope  that  this 
deficiency  will  be  well  supplied  in 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  project- 
ed by  Mr  Murray.  He  was  not 
certainly  among  those  who  flare 
their  qualities  before  the  world — he 
was  in  a  peculiar  sense  addicted,  as 
we  shall  shortly  notice,  to  hiding 
his  light  under  a  bushel ;  and  so 
any  little  notice  of  him  in  actual 
flesh  and  blood,  such  as  this  left  by 


his  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Tate, 
master  of  Richmond  School,  inter- 
ests one — 

"  One  evening  I  was  sitting  alone 
— it  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
middle  of  summer — there  came  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  door.  I  opened 
the  door  myself,  and  a  gentleman 
said  with  great  modesty,  '  Mr  Tate, 
I  am  Mr  Surtees  of  Mainsforth. 
James  Raine  begged  I  would  call 
upon  you.'  'The  master  of  Rich- 
mond School  is  delighted  to  see 
you/  said  I ;  '  pray  walk  in.'  *  No, 
thank  you,  sir  ;  I  have  ordered  a  bit 
of  supper;  perhaps  you  will  walk 
up  with  me  ]"  To  be  sure  I  will,'  and 
away  we  went.  As  we  went  along, 
I  quoted  a  line  from  the  Odyssey. 
What  was  my  astonishment  to  hear 
from  Mr  Surtees,  not  the  next  only, 
but  line  after  line  of  the  passage  I 
had  touched  upon.  Said  I  to  my- 
self, '  Good  master  Tate,  take  heed;  it 
is  not  often  you  catch  such  a  fellow 
as  this  at  Richmond.'  I  never  spent 
such  an  evening  in  my  life."  What 
a  pity,  then,  that  he  did  not  give  us 
more  of  the  evening,  which  seems 
to  have  left  joyful  memories  to 
both ;  for  Surtees  himself  thus 
commemorated  it  in  Macaronics,  in 
which  he  was  an  adept — 

"  Doctus  Tatius  hie  residet 
Ad  coronam  prandet  ridet 
Spargit  sales  cum  cachinno. 
Lepido  ere  et  concinno. 
Ubique  cams  inter  bonos 
Rubei  montis  prsesens  honos." 

In  the  same  majestic  folio  in 
which  we  found  this  anecdote — the 
Memoir  prefixed  to  the  History  of 
Durham — we  are  likewise  told  how, 
when  at  college,  he  was  waiting  on 
a  Don  on  business ;  and,  feeling 
coldish,  stirred  the  fire.  "  Pray, 
Mr  Surtees,"  said  the  great  man, 
"  do  you  think  that  any  other  un- 
dergraduate in  the  college  would 
have  taken  that  liberty  1 "  "  Yes, 
Mr  Dean,"  was  the  reply — "  any  one 
as  cool  as  I  am  ! "  This  would  have 
been  not  unworthy  of  Brummell. 
The  next  is  not  in  Brummell's  line. 
Arguing  with  a  neighbour  about  his 
not  going  to  church,  the  man  said, 
"  Why,  sir,  the  parson  and  I  have 
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quarrelled  about  the  tithes."  "  You 
fool,"  was  the  reply,  "  is  that  any 
reason  why  you  should  go  to  hell  1 " 
Yet  another.  A  poor  man,  with  a 
numerous  family,  lost  his  only  cow. 
Surtees  was  collecting  a  subscription 
to  replace  the  loss,  and  called  on  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  was  Dean 
of  Durham,  and  owner  of  the  great 
tithes  in  the  parish,  to  ascertain 
what  he  would  give.  "  Give  ! "  said 
the  bishop,  "  why,  a  cow  to  be  sure. 
Go,  Mr  Surtees,  to  my  steward,  and 
tell  him  to  give  you  as  much  money 
as  will  buy  the  best  cow  you  can  find." 
Surtees,  astonished  at  this  unex- 
pected generosity,  said — "  My  Lord, 
I  hope  you  will  ride  to  heaven  upon 
the  back  of  that  cow. ' '  A  while  after- 
wards he  was  saluted  in  the  college 
by  the  late  Lord  Barrington,  with 
— "  Surtees,  what  is  the  absurd 
speech  that  I  hear  you  have  been 
making  to  the  dean ? "  "I  see 
nothing  absurd  in  it,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  when  the  dean  rides  to  hea- 
ven on  the  back  of  that  cow,  many 
of  your  prebendaries  will  be  glad  to 
lay  hold  of  her  tail." 

We  have  noted  these  innocent 
trifles  concerning  one  who  is  chiefly 
known  as  a  deep  and  dry  investi- 
gator, for  the  purpose  of  propitiat- 
ing the  reader  in  his  favour,  since 
the  sacred  cause  of  truth  requires 
us  to  refer  to  another  affair  in  which 
his  conduct,  however  trifling  it  might 
be,  was  not  innocent.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  literary  practical  jokes  of 
an  audacious  kind,  and  once  at  least 
carried  his  presumption  so  far  as  to 
impose  on  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  spuri- 
ous ballad  which  has  a  place  in  the 
Border  Minstrelsy.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  a  servile  imitation,  which 
might  pass  unnoticed  in  a  crowd 
of  genuine  and  better  ballads  ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  endowed 
with  individual  character  in  the 
whole  collection.  This  guilty  com- 
position is  known  as  "  The  Death 
of  Featherstonhaugh,"  and  begins 
thus  : — 


"  Hoot  awa',  lads,  hoot  awa'  ; 
Ha'  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  Thirl- 
walls,  and  a' 
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Ha'  set  upon  Albany  Featherstonhaugh, 
And  taken  his  life  at   the  Dead  Man's 
Haugh  ? 

There  was  Williemoteswick 
And  Hard-riding  Dick, 
And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  of  the 
Waf, 

I  canna  tell  a',  I  canna  tell  a', 
And  many  a  mair  that  the  deil  may  knaw. 

The  auld  man  went  down,  but  Nicol  his 

son 

Ran  away  afore  the  fight  was  begun  ; 
And  he  run,  and  he  run, 
And  afore  they  were  done 
There  was  many  a  Featherston  gat  sic  a 

stun, 

As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  begun. 
I  canna  tell  a',  I  canna  tell  a', 
Some  got   a  skelp,  and  some  got  a 

claw, 
Eut  they  gar't  the  Featherstons  hand 

their  jaw. 

Some  got  a  hurt,  and  some  got  nane, 
Some  had  harness,  and  some  got  slaen." 

This  imposture,  professing  to  come 
from  the  relation  of  a  woman  eighty 
years  old,  was  accompanied  with 
some  explanatory  notes,  character- 
istic of  the  dry  antiquary,  thus  : — 
"  Hard-riding  Dick  is  not  an  epithet 
referring  to  horsemanship,  but  means 
Richard  Ridley  of  Hardriding,  the 
seat  of  another  family  of  that  name, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was 
sold  on  account  of  expenses  incurred 
by  the  loyalty  of  the  proprietor,  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  Sir  Mathew 
Ridley.  Will  o'  the  Wa'  seems  to 
be  William  Ridley  of  Walltown,  so 
called  from  its  situation  on  the  great 
Roman  wall.  Thiiiwall  Castle, 
whence  the  clan  of  Thirlwalls  de- 
rived their  name,  is  situated  on 
the  small  river  of  Tippell,  near  the 
western  boundary  of  Northumber- 
land. It  is  near  the  wall,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  rampart  having 
been  thirled — that  is,  pierced  or 
breached  in  its  vicinity." 

In  the  life  of  Surtees,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  crime  is  thus  dryly  set 
forth,  as  following  up  a  statement 
of  the  transmission  of  the  manu- 
script, and  of  its  publication  : — 
"  Yet  all  this  was  a  mere  figment 
of  Surtees'  imagination,  originating 
probably  in  some  whim  of  ascertain- 
ing how  far  he  could  identify  him- 
self with  the  stirring  times,  scenes, 
and  poetical  compositions  which  his 
fancy  delighted  to  dwell  on. 
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"  This  is  proved  by  more  than  one 
copy  among  his  papers  of  this  bal- 
lad corrected  and  interlined,  in 
order  to  mould  it  to  the  language, 
the  manners,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  period,  and  of  the  district  to 
which  it  refers.  Mr  Surtees  no 
doubt  had  wished  to  have  the  suc- 
cess of  his  attempt  tested  by  the 
unbiassed  opinion  of  the  very  first 
authority  on  the  subject;  and  the 
result  must  have  been  gratifying  to 
him." 

In  Scott's  acknowledgment  of 
the  contribution,  printed  also  in 
the  life  of  Surtees,  there  are  some 
words  that  must  have  brought  mis- 
givings and  fear  of  detection  to 
the  heart  of  the  culprit,  since  Scott, 
without  apparently  allowing  doubts 
to  enter  his  mind,  yet  noted  some 
peculiarities  in  the  piece,  in  which 
it  differed  from  others.  "Your 
notes  upon  the  parties  concerned 
give  it  all  the  interest  of  authority, 
and  it  must  rank,  I  suppose,  among 
those  half  -  serious,  half  -  ludicrous 
songs,  in  which  the  poets  of  the 
Border  delighted  to  describe  what 
they  considered  as  the  sport  of 
swords.  It  is  perhaps  remarkable, 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  guess 
a  reason,  that  these  Cumbrian  dit- 
ties are  of  a  different  stanza  and 
character,  and  obviously  sung  to  a 
different  kind  of  music,  from  those 
on  the  northern  Border.  The 
gentleman  who  collected  the  words 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  describe 
the  tune/' 

We  are  aware  of  no  system  of 
ethics  which  lays  down  with  per- 
fect precision  the  moral  code  on 
literary  forgeries,  or  enables  us  to 
judge  of  the  exact  enormity  of  such 
offences.  The  world  looks  leniently 
on  them,  and  sometimes  sympathises 
with  them  as  good  jokes.  Allan 
Cunningham  did  not  lose  his  de- 
signation of  "  honest  Allan"  by  the 
tremendous  "  rises"  which  he  took 
out  of  Cromek  about  those  remains 
of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  song — a 
case  in  point  so  far  as  principle 
goes,  but  differing  somewhat  in  the 
intellectual  rank  of  the  party.  The 
temptation  to  commit  such  offences 


is  often  extremely  strong,  and  the 
injury  seems  slight  while  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  offender  immedi- 
ately to  counteract  it  by  confession. 
Vanity,  indeed,  often  joins  consci- 
entiousness in  hastening  on  a  revela- 
tion. Surtees,  however,  remained 
in  obdurate  silence,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  edition  of  the  Min- 
strelsy draws  attention  to  his  handi- 
work. Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of 
what  he  had  done,  like  that  teller 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  is 
said  by  tradition  to  have  attempted 
to  make  a  bad  joke  in  the  division 
on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  by  count- 
ing a  fat  man  as  ten,  and,  seeing 
that  the  trick  passed  unnoticed,  and 
also  passed  the  measure,  became 
afraid  to  confess  it. 

The  literary  history  of  "  The  Death 
of  Featherstonhaugh"  is  apt  to  excite 
uneasiness  about  the  touching  bal- 
lad of  "  Barthram's  Dirge,"  also  con- 
tributed to  the  Minstrelsy  as  the 
fruit  of  the  industrious  investiga- 
tions of  Surtees.  Most  readers  will 
remember  this — 
"  They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-Stone 

Rig, 

Beside  the  headless  cross, 
And  they  left  him  lying  in  his  blood, 
Upon  the  moor  and  moss." 

After  this  stanza,  often  admired 
for  its  clearness  as  a  picture,  there 
is  a  judicious  break,  and  then  come 
stanzas  deficient  in  certain  words, 
which,  as  hypothetically  supplied 
by  Surtees,  were  good-naturedly  al- 
lowed to  remain  within  brackets  : — 

"They  made  a  bier  of  the  broken  bough, 

The  sauch  and  the  aspine  grey. 
And  they  bore  him  to  the  Lady  Chapel, 

And  waked  him  there  all  day. 
A  lady  came  to  that  lonely  bower, 

And  threw  her  robes  aside  ; 
She  tore  her  ling  [long]  yellow  hair, 

And  knelt  at  Barthram's  side. 
She  bathed  him  in  the  Lady  Well, 

His  wounds  so  deep  and  sair, 
And  she  plaited  a  garland  for  his  breast, 

And  a  garland  for  his  hair." 

Altogether,  such  affairs  create  an 
unpleasant  uncertainty  about  the 
paternity  of  that  delightful  de- 
partment of  literature,  our  ballad 
poetry.  Where  next  are  we  to  be 
disenchanted  1  Of  the  way  in  which 
ancient  ballads  have  come  into  ex- 
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istence,  there  is  one  sad  example 
within  our  knowledge.  Some  mad 
young  wags,  wishing  to  test  the 
critical  powers  of  an  experienced 
collector,  sent  him  a  new-made  bal- 
lad in  a  fragmentary  form.  To  the 
surprise  of  its  fabricator,  it  was 
duly  printed ;  but  what  naturally 
raised  his  surprise  to  astonishment, 
and  revealed  to  him  a  secret,  was, 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  fragment, 
but  a  complete  ballad,  the  collector, 
in  the  course  of  his  industrious  in- 
quiries among  the  peasantry,  hav- 
ing been  so  fortunate  as  to  recover 
the  missing  fragments.  It  was  a 
case  where  neither  could  say  any- 
thing to  the  other,  though  Cato 
might  wonder,  "quod  non  rideret 
haruspex,  haruspicem  cum  vidisset" 
This  ballad  has  been  printed  in 
more  than  one  collection,  and  ad- 
mired as  an  instance  of  the  inimit- 
able simplicity  of  the  genuine  old 
versions.  If  the  reader  should  ever 
alight  on  a  ballad  called  "  Chil 
Ether,"  and  succeed  in  accurately 
tracing  its  literary  history,  he  will 
find  it  to  correspond  pretty  accu- 
rately with  this  statement. 

It  may  perhaps  do  something  to 
mitigate  Surtees'  offence  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  that  it  was  he  who  first 
suggested  to  Scott  the  idea  of  im- 
proving the  Jacobite  insurrections, 
and,  in  fact,  writing  Waverley.  In 
the  very  same  letter,  quoted  above, 
where  Scott  acknowledges  the  trea- 
cherous gift,  he  also  acknowledges 
the  hints  he  has  received ;  and, 
mentioning  the  Highland  stories 
he  had  imbibed  from  old  Stewart 
of  Invernahyle,  says,  "  I  believe 
there  never  was  a  man  who  united 
the  ardour  of  a  soldier  and  tale- 
teller— or  man  of  talk,  as  they  call 
it  in  Gaelic — in  such  an  excellent 
degree ;  and  as  he  was  as  fond  of 
telling  as  I  was  of  hearing,  I  be- 
came a  violent  Jacobite  at  the  age 
of  ten  years  old  ;  and  even  since 
reason  and  reading  came  to  my 
assistance,  I  have  never  got  rid  of 
the  impression  which  the  gallantry 
of  Prince  Charles  made  on  my  ima- 
gination. Certainly  I  will  not  re- 
nounce the  idea  of  doing  some- 


thing to  preserve  these  stories,  and 
the  memory  of  times  and  manners 
which,  though  existing  as  it  were 
yesterday,  have  so  strangely  van- 
ished from  our  eyes." 

The  reader  will  not  expect  us  to 
enter  on  a  statistical  account  of 
the  several  associations  for  printing 
books,  their  origin  and  progress,  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  de- 
voted, and  the  method  in  which 
they  have  pursued  them ;  nor  would 
any  such  exposition  be  received 
with  much  gratitude.  We  may  do 
a  service,  however,  by  showing  the 
easiest  and  briefest  path  to  such 
knowledge.  In  this  utilitarian  age 
there  are  alphabetical  or  other 
synoptical  guides  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  practical  information,  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religious  De- 
nominations, which  gives  a  short 
exposition  of  every  creed,  and  the 
Clerical  Guide,  which  tells  you  who 
teaches  it,  and  what  he  gets  for  do- 
ing so,  down  to  the  Black  List,  which 
favours  you  with  an  index  to  all 
people  who  have  become  bankrupt, 
or  get  their  bills  protested,  or  are 
"wanted"  by  the  persons  from  whom 
they  have  obtained  effects  without 
rendering  a  good  quid  pro  quo.  So  it 
might  be  expected  that  there  should 
be  some  guide  or  index  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  book  clubs ;  and  the 
expectation  is  fulfilled  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tidy  little  volume  called 
"  The  Learned  Societies  and  Print- 
ing Clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
being  an  Account  of  their  respective 
Origin,  History,  Objects,  and  Con- 
stitution, with  full  Details  respect- 
ing Membership,  Fees,  their  Pub- 
lished Works  and  Transactions,  No- 
tices of  their  Periods  and  Places  of 
Meeting,  &c.,by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume, 
LL.D.,F.S.A.,&c."  It  will  go  hard 
if  the  man  who  has  the  disposition 
of  the  thing  in  his  nature  do  not  find 
his  proper  book  club  in  the  variety 
of  titles  and  objects  thus  laid  be- 
fore him.  The  distribution  of  the 
clubs  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not 
at  all  of  a  logical  character,  having 
indeed  rather  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  examples  of  false  analysis 
sometimes  laid  before  their  pupils 
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by  logicians,  which  consist  in  divid- 
ing literature  into  books  on  divin- 
ity, books  on  science,  quarto  books, 
and  books  bound  in  calf.  One 
system  of  arrangement  is  topogra- 
phical, as  the  Chetham,  "for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  biographical 
and  historical  books  connected  with 
the  counties  Palatine,  or  Lancaster 
and  Chester."  N.B. — Among  other 
volumes  of  interest,  it  has  issued  a 
very  valuable  and  amusing  collec- 
tion of  documents  about  the  siege 
of  Preston,  and  other  incidents  of 
the  insurrection  of  1715  in  Lanca- 
shire. The  Surtees,  again,  named 
after  our  friend  the  ballad-monger, 
affects  "  those  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland  included  in  the  east  be- 
tween the  Humber  and  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  and  in  the  west  between 
the  Mersey  and  the  Clyde — a  region 
which  constituted  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Northumberland."  The 
Maitland,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Glasgow,  gives  a  preference  to  the 
west  of  Scotland,  but  has  not  been 
exclusive.  The  Spalding  Club,  esta- 
blished in  Aberdeen,  the  granite 
capital  of  the  far  north,  is  the 
luminary  of  its  own  district,  and 
has  produced  fully  as  much  valu- 
able historical  matter  as  any  other 
club  in  Britain.  Then  there  is  the 
Irish  Archaeological  —  perhaps  the 
most  learned  of  all,  having  to  deal 
with  Celtic  lore,  requiring  a  pecu- 
liar and  exceptional  scholarship. 
The  Aelfric  may  be  counted  its  eth- 
nical rival,  as  dealing  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ene- 
mies of  the  Celt.  The  Camden 
professes  to  be  general  to  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  The  name  of  the  club 
called  "  The  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,"  tells  its  own  story.  There 
are  others,  too,  with  no  topogra- 
phical connection,  which  express 
pretty  well  their  purpose  in  their 
names  —  as  the  Shakespeare,  for 
the  old  drama — the  Percy,  for  old 
ballads  and  lyrical  pieces.  The 
Hakluyt  has  a  delightful  field— old 
voyages  and  travels.  The  "  Eae 
Society"  sticks  to  zoology  and  bo- 
tany ;  and  the  Wernerian,  the  Ca- 
vendish, and  the  Sydenham,  take 


the  other  departments  in  science, 
which  the  names  given  to  them 
readily  indicate. 

In  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory we  have  the  Parker  Society, 
named  after  the  archbishop.  Its 
tendencies  are  "  low,"  or,  at  all 
events,  "  broad; "  and  as  it  counted 
some  seven  thousand  members,  it 
could  not  be  allowed  the  run  of  the 
public  mind  without  an  antidote 
being  accessible.  Hence  "  The  Li- 
brary of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology," 
the  tendency  of  which  was  not  only 
shown  in  its  name,  but  in  its  pos- 
sessing among  its  earliest  adherents 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey  and  the 
Rev.  John  Keble.  The  same  party 
strengthened  themselves  by  a  series 
of  volumes  called  the  "  Library  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  anterior  to  the  Division  of 
the  East  and  West,  translated  by 
Members  of  the  English  Church." 
In  Scotland,  the  two  branches  which 
deny  the  supremacy  of  Rome  (it 
would  give  offence  to  call  them 
both  Protestant),  are  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Spottiswoode,  al- 
ready referred  to  as  the  organ  of 
Episcopacy ;  and  the  more  prolific 
Wodrow,  which,  named  after  the 
zealous  historian  of  the  Troubles, 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Pres- 
byterianism,  and  the  works  of  the 
Presbyterian  fathers.  Thus  are  the 
book  clubs  eminently  the  republic 
of  letters,  in  which  no  party  or 
class  has  an  absolute  predominance, 
but  each  enjoys  a  fair  hearing.  And 
whereas  if  we  found  people  for 
other  purposes  than  literature  com- 
bining together  according  to  eccle- 
siastical divisions,  as  High  Church 
or  Low,  Episcopalian  or  Presbyte- 
rian, we  should  probably  find  that 
each  excluded  from  its  circle  all  that 
do  not  spiritually  belong  to  it,  we 
are  assured  it  is  quite  otherwise 
in  the  book  clubs  —  that  High 
Churchmen  or  Romanists  have  not 
been  excluded  from  the  Parker,  or 
evangelical  divines  prohibited  from 
investing  in  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catholic  Theology.  Nay,  the  most 
zealous  would  incline  to  encourage 
the  communication  of  their  own 
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peculiar  literary  treasures  to  their 
avowed  theological  opponents,  as 
being  likely  to  soften  their  hearts, 
and  turn  them  towards  the  truth. 
Some  adherents  of  these  theological 
clubs  there  also  are  of  slightly  latitu- 
dinarian  propensities,  to  whom  the 
aspirations  of  honest  religious  zeal, 
and  the  records  of  endurance  and 
martyrdom  for  conscience'  sake,  can 
never  be  void  of  interest,  or  fail  in 
summoning  up  feelings  of  respectful 
sympathy,  whatever  be  the  deno- 
minational banner  under  which  they 
have  been  exhibited. 

Some  of  these  clubs  now  rest 
from  their  labours,  the  literary 
strata  in  which  they  were  employed 
having  been  in  fact  worked  out. 
Whether  dead  or  living,  however, 
their  books  are  now  a  considerable 
and  varied  intellectual  garden,  in 
which  the  literary  busy  bee  may 
gather  honey  all  the  day  and  many 
a  day.  It  were  hard  to  choose  in 
what  quarter  we  may  best  select  a 
specimen  or  two  by  way  of  example; 
but  suppose  we  take  down  that  thin 
light-looking  volume  of  the  Camden, 
which  bears  the  rather  attractive 
title,  Anecdotes  and  Traditions  illus- 
trative of  Early  English  History 
and  Literature  derived  from  MS. 
Sources,  and  edited  by  Mr  W.  J. 
Thorns.  The  sources  of  this  col- 
lection are  some  unpublished  Ana 
by  Aubrey,  a  commonplace  book 
kept  by  a  certain  John  Collet,  but 
chiefly  a  set  of  good  sayings  in  their 
day  set  down  by  a  country  gentle- 
man, Sir  Nicholas  L'Estrange,  who 
died  in  the  year  1654.  Here  is  one 
of  his  anecdotes  which  has  been 
often  told,  but  which  it  is  interest- 
ing to  view  so  near  to  its  source, 
and  see  expressed  in  the  very  words 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Shake- 
speare who  retailed  it : — 

"  Shakespeare  was  godfather  to 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and 
after  the  christ'ning,  being  in  a 
deepe  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheer 
him  up,  and  ask't  him  why  he  was 
so  melancholy.  '  No,  faith,  Ben,' 
(says  he),  '  not  I,  but  I  have  been 
considering  a  great  while  what 
should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to 
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bestow  upon  my  god-child,  and  I 
have  resolved  at  last.'  '  I  pr'y  thee, 
what  ? '  says  he,  '  I'  faith,  Ben,  I'll 
e'en  give  him  a  douzen  good  Lattin 
Spoones,  and  thou  shalt  translate 
them.'  " 

The  editor  of  course  does  his  duty 
to  this  passage,  by  giving  the  ap- 
proved information  about  the  be- 
stowal of  apostle's  spoons  by  god- 
parents, and  how  some  gave  the 
whole  twelve,  while  others,  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  would  not  extend 
this  eiconism  beyond  the  four  evan- 
gelists. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  very  hard  test  of 
the  excellence  of  a  joke,  to  encoun- 
ter it  for  the  first  time  newly  un- 
earthed from  a  latent  manuscript.  It 
is  wonderful  how  poor  and  flat  the 
best  things  appear  when  translated 
from  their  own  time  and  place,  and 
especially  from  their  own  language. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  of  the  stand- 
ard established  mots  that  would 
seem  worthless  to  us  at  first  sight 
if  met  by  surprise  in  some  out  of 
the  way  manuscript,  but  having 
been  preserved  by  tradition,  and 
kept  alive,  as  it  were,  they  have 
become  household,  and  are  part  of 
our  very  notions  of  wit  or  humour, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Yet  to  our 
notion  some  of  L'Estrange's  come 
out  well  even  at  first  sight.  The 
following  is  dry  but  significant — it 
shows,  like  other  little  hits,  that 
he  was  of  the  old  school,  and  did 
not  like  the  Puritans. 

"My  Lord  Brookes  used  to  be 
much  resorted  to  by  those  of  the 
preciser  sort,  who  had  got  a  power- 
ful hand  over  him  ;  yet  they  would 
allow  him  Christian  libertie  for  his 
recreation,  but  being  at  bowles  one 
day,  in  much  company,  and  follow- 
ing his  cast  with  much  eagerness, 
he  cryed,  'rubbe,  rubbe,  rubbe, 
rubbe,  rubbe.'  His  chaplaine  (a 
very  strict  man)  runns  presently  to 
him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  diverse, 
'  O,  good  my  lord,  leave  that  to 
God  ;  you  must  leave  that"  to  God,' 
says  he." 

L'Estrange  was  connected  with 
the  Paston  family,  from  whose  do- 
mestic correspondence  we  have  the 
2H 
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well-known  Fasten  Letters.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  liked  them, 
for  he  has  many  jests,  more  hard 
than  witty,  on  the  number  of  fools 
who  had  flourished  among  them. 
One  of  these  conveys  an  utterly 
novel  notion  of  the  quarter  in 
which  hereditary  talent  might  be 
expected  to  be  found.  "Sir  Ro- 
bert Bell  being  in  company  with 
Sir  J.  Hobart,  Charles  Grosse,  &c., 
in  a  merry  humour,  would  goe  make 
his  will,  and  give  every  man  a  lega- 
cie  ;  but  when  he  came  to  Mr  Pas- 
ton,  says  he,  '  I  know  not  what  to 
bestow  on  thee  ;  my  w~itt  you  shall 
not  need,  for  you  must  needs  be 
well  stor'd  with  that,  because  thou 
hast  the  witt  of  at  least  three  gene- 
rations ; '  for  his  great-grandfather, 
Grandfather,  and  father  were  all 
ooks." 

The  following  does  not  perhaps 
display  much  wit,  and  it  is  utterly 
divested  of  good  feeling  as  a  do- 
mestic sketch,  but  there  is  a  gro- 
tesqueness  about  it  that  amuses 
one.  "  Sir  Martin  Stutevilles's  father 
riding  abroade  one  day,  with  him 
attending  on  him,  he  rode  to  the 
nurse's  house  that  overlaide  his 
eldest  sonne,  at  which  time  the 
nurse  stoode  at  the  doore.  '  Looke 
ye  there,  Martin,'  sayde  his  father ; 
'  there  stands  she  that  made  you 
an  elder  brother.'  'Is  that  she, 
sir  1 '  says  he ;  '  marry,  God's  blessing 
on  her  hart  for  it ! '  and  presently 
gallops  up  to  her,  and  gives  her  a 
couple  of  shillings." 

It  will  be  noticed  in  these  brief 
citations,  and  is  well  known  to  the 
prowler  among  club  books,  that 
although  these  volumes  profess  to 
be  printed  from  old  manuscripts,  or 
to  be  mere  reprints  of  rare  books, 
they  take  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  tone  and  tendency  from  the 
editor.  In  fact,  the  editor  of  a  club 
book  is,  in  the  general  case,  a  sort  of 
literary  sportsman,  who  professes  to 
follow  entirely  his  own  humour  or 
caprice,  or  say  his  own  taste  and 
enjoyment,  in  the  matter  which  he 
selects,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
lays  it  before  his  friends.  Hence, 
many  of  these  volumes,  heavy  and 


unimpressible  as  they  look,  yet  are 
stamped  strongly  with  the  marks  of 
the  individuality,  or  of  the  peculiar 
intellectual  cast,  of  living  men.   We 
take  down,  for  instance,  the  volume 
standing  beside  L' Estrange  —  con- 
siderably more  cumbrous  and  for- 
midable.     It  is   the   De  Antiquis 
Legibus  Liber,  otherwise,   Cronica 
'  Majorum  et   Vicecomitum  London- 
iarum,  printed  from  "  a  small  folio, 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length  and 
seven  inches  in  breadth,  the  bind- 
ing of  white  leather  covering  wooden 
backs,  and  containing  159  leaves  of 
parchment,  paged  continuously  with 
Arabic  cyphers."     It  is  partly  a  re- 
cord of  the  old  municipal  laws  of 
the  city  of  London,  partly  a  chroni- 
cle of  events.     Had  it  fallen  to  be 
edited  by  a  philosophical  inquirer 
into  the   origin  and  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  or  an  investigator  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  cities,  or  a 
social  philosopher  of  any  kind,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  might  have  been 
made   of  it — easy   to   say  that  it 
would  have  been  made  something 
very  different  from  what  it  is.     The 
editor  was  an  illustrious  genealogist. 
Accordingly,  early  in  his  career  as 
expositor  of  the  character  of  the  vo 
lume,he  alights  upon  a  proper  name, 
not  entirely  isolated,  but  capable  of 
being  associated  with"  other  names. 
Thus,  he  is  placed  on  a  groove,  and 
off  he  goes  travelling  in  the  fashion 
following  over  220  pages  of  printed 
quarto.     "  Henry  de  Cornhill,  hus- 
band   of    Alice    de    Oourcy,    the 
heiress   of  the   Barony   of    Stoke, 
Courcy  Com.  Somerset,  and  who, 
after  his  decease,  re-married  Warine 
Fitz-Gerald  the  king's  chamberlain, 
leaving  by  each  an  only  daughter, 
co-heirs  of  this  Barony,  of  wrhom 
Joan  de  Cornhill  was  the  wife  of 
Hugh  de  Neville,  Proto  Forrester  of 
England,  wife  first  of  Baldwine  de 
Reviers,   eldest  son   and  heir  ap- 
parent of  William  de  Vernon,  Earl 
of  Devon,  deceased  in  his  father's 
lifetime ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  well- 
known  favourite  of  King  John,  Fulk 
de  Breaute",  who  had  name  from  a 
commune  of  the  Canton  of  Goder- 
ville,  arrondissement  of  Le  Havre, 
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department  of  La  Seine  Inferieure, 
rendered  accompt  of  this  his  debt 
in  the  same  roll,"  and  so  on  over 
the  remainder  of  the  220  pages.  If 
we  turn  over  a  few  of  them  we 
will  find  the  same  sort  of  thing: 
"  Agnes,  the  first  daughter,  was 
married  to  William  de  Vesey,  of 
whom  John  de  Vesey,  issueless,  and 
William  de  Vesey,  who  had  issue, 
John  de  Vesey,  who  died  before  his 
father ;  and  afterwards  the  said 
WTilliam  de  Vesey,  the  father,  with- 
out heir  of  his  body;"  and  so  on. 

The  reader  whose  fortune  it  has 
been  to  pass  a  portion  of  his  early 
days  among  venerable  Scottish 
gentlewomen  of  the  old  school, 
will  perhaps  experience  an  uneasy 
consciousness  of  having  encoun- 
tered matter  of  this  description 
before.  It  may  recall  to  him  misty 
recollections  of  communications 
which  followed  a  course  something 
like  this  :  "  And  so  ye  see,  auld 
Pittoddles,  when  his  third  wife 
deed,  he  got  married  upon  the 
laird  o'  Blaithershins'  aughteenth 
daughter,  that  was  sister  to  Jemima, 
that  was  married  intil  Tarn  Flum- 
exer,  that  was  first  and  second 
cousin  to  the  Pittoddleses,  wha's 
brither  became  laird  afterwards,  and 
married  Blaithershins'  Baubie — and 
that  way  Jemima  became  in  a  kind 
o'  way  her  ain  niece  and  her  ain 
aunty,  an,  as  we  used  to  say,  her 
gude-brither  was  married  to  his  ain 
grannie." 

But  there  is  the  deep  and  the 
shallow  in  genealogy,  as  in  other 
arts  and  sciences,  and  incoherent  as 
it  may  sound  to  the  uninitiated,  the 
introduction  to  the  Liber  de  A  ntiquis 
Legibus  is  no  old  woman's  work, 
but  full  of  science  and  strange  mat- 
ter. It  all  grows,  however,  out  of 
genealogical  trees,  that  being  the 
predominant  intellectual  growth  in 
the  editor's  mind.  In  fact,  your 
thorough  genealogist  is  quite  a 
peculiar  intellectual  entity.  More 
truly  than  of  the  poet  it  may  be 
said  of  him,  Nascitur  non  fit.  If  he 
should  for  some  time  endeavour  to 
strive  after  a  more  cosmopolite  in- 
tellectual vitality,  the  ruling  spirit 


conquers  all  other  pursuits,  and 
he  grows  into  a  genealogist;  and 
if  he  have  healthy  sturdy  brain, 
whatever  other  matter  it  may  have 
collected  is  betimes  dragged  into  the 
growth,  and  absorbed  in  the  vi- 
tality of  the  majestic  bole  and  huge 
branches.  There  is  perhaps  no 
pursuit  more  thoroughly  absorb- 
ing. The  reason  is  this :  No  man 
having  yet  made  out  for  himself  an 
articulate  pedigree  from  Adam — Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart,  the  translator  of 
Rabelais,  to  be  sure,  made  one  for 
himself,  but  he  had  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek  all  the  while — no  clear 
pedigree  going  back  to  the  first  of 
men,  every  one,  whether  short  or 
long,  Celtic  or  Saxon,  comes  into  the 
clouds  at  last.  It  is  when  a  pedi- 
gree approaches  extinction  that  the 
occasion  opens  for  the  genealogist 
to  exercise  his  subtlety  and  skill, 
and  his  exertions  become  all  the 
more  zealous  and  exciting  that  he 
knows  he  must  be  baffled  some- 
where. The  pursuit  is  described 
as  possessing  something  like  the 
same  absorbing  influence  which  is 
exercised  over  certain  minds  by  the 
higher  mathematics.  The  devotees 
get  to  think  that  all  human  know- 
ledge centres  in  their  peculiar  sci- 
ence, and  the  cognate  mysteries  and 
exquisite  scientific  manipulations  of 
heraldry,  and  they  may  be  heard  talk- 
ing with  compassionate  contempt 
of  some  one  so  grossly  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  a  bar-dexter  from 
a  bend-sinister,  or  who  asks  what 
is  meant  by  a  cross  potent  quadrate 
party  per  pale.  These  are  generally 
great  readers — reading  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  their  pursuit ;  but 
they  have  a  faculty  of  going  over 
literary  ground,  picking  up  the  pro- 
per names,  and  carrying  them  away, 
unconscious  of  anything  else,  as 
pointers  go  over  stubble  fields  and 
raise  the  partridges,  without  taking 
any  heed  to  the  valuable  examples 
of  cryptogamic  botany  or  palaeozoic 
entomology  they  may  have  trodden 
over.  We  knew  a  writer  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  who  was  as  much 
astonished  as  gratified  by  an  emi- 
nent genealogical  antiquary's  ex- 
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pression  of  interest  in  a  discovery 
which  his  last  book  contained. 
The  philosopher  thought  his  views 
on  the  quantification  of  the  pre- 
dicate or  on  bifurcate  analysis  had 
at  least  been  appreciated,  but  the 
discovery  lay  in  the  name  of  a 
person  who,  according  to  the  pre- 
viously imperfect  science  of  the 
genealogist,  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
isted then  and  there,  being  referred 
to  in  a  letter  from  Spinoza,  cited  in 
defence  of  certain  views  upon  the 
absolute. 

The  votaries  of  this  pursuit  be- 
come powers  in  the  world  of  rank 
and  birth,  from  the  influence  they 
are  able  to  bring  upon  questions  of 
succession  and  inheritance.  Thus 
they  are,  like  all  great  influences, 
courted  and  feared.  Their  minis- 
try is  often  desired,  sometimes  ne- 
cessary ;  but  it  is  received  with  mis- 
giving and  awe,  since,  like  the  de- 
mons of  old  summoned  by  incanta- 
tion, they  may  destroy  the  auda- 
cious mortal  who  demands  their 
services.  The  most  sagacious  and 
sceptical  men  are  apt  to  be  mildly 
susceptible  to  conviction  in  the  mat- 
ter of  their  own  pedigrees,  and,  a 
little  conscious  of  their  weakness, 
they  shrink  from  letting  the  sacred 
tree  be  handled  by  relentless  and 
unsympathising  adepts.  We  could 
point  to  one  of  these  intellectual 
tyrants,  who,  when  he  quarrels  with 
any  man,  threatens  to  "bastardise" 
him,  or  to  find  the  bend  -  sinister 
somewhere  in  his  ancestry ;  and  his 
experience  in  long  genealogies  makes 
him  feel  assured,  in  the  general  case, 
of  finding  what  he  seeks  if  he  go 
far  enough  back  for  it. 

The  next  volume  we  lay  hand  on 
is  manifestly  edited  by  an  Ecclesio- 
logist,  or  votary  of  a  recent  addition 
to  the  constituted  ologies,  which  has 
come  into  existence  as  the  joint  off- 
spring of  the  revival  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture and  the  study  of  primi- 


tive-church theology.  Through  this 
dim  religious  light  he  views  all  the 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  that  are 
dealt  with  in  his  philosophy.  His 
notes  are  profusely  decorated  with  a 
rich  array  of  rood  screens,  finial  croc- 
kets, lavatories,  aumbries,  lecterns, 
lych  sheds,  albs,  stoups,  sedilia,  cre- 
dence tables,  pixes,  hagioscopes,  and 
squenches.  It  is  evident  that  he 
keeps  a  bestiary,  or  record  of  his  ex- 
periences in  bestiology,  otherwise 
called  bestial  eikonography ;  and  if 
he  be  requested  to  give  a  more  ex- 
plicit definition  of  the  article,  he 
will  perhaps  inform  you  that  it  is 
a  record  of  the  types  of  the  ecclesio- 
logical  symbolisation  of  beasts.  If 
you  prevail  on  him  to  exhibit  to 
you  this  solemn  record,  which  he 
will  open  with  befitting  reverence, 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  a  smile 
curling  on  your  lip  will  suffuse  him 
with  a  lively  sorrow  for  your  lost 
condition,  mixed  with  righteous 
indignation  towards  the  irrever- 
ent folly  whereof  you  have  been 
guilty.  He  finds  a  great  deal  be- 
yond sermons  in  stones,  and  can 
point  out  to  you  a  certain  piece  of 
rather  confused  -  looking  architec- 
ture, which  he  terms  a  symbolical 
epitome  of  all  knowledge,  human 
and  divine — an  eikonographic  en- 
cyclopedia. 

If  we  desire  an  antidote  to  all 
this,  we  may  find  it  in  the  editor 
in  true  blue  who  so  largely  refers  to 
the  Book  of  tfte  Universal  Kirk, 
The  Hynd  Let  Loose,  The  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,  Naphtali,  and  Faithful 
Testimony-Bearing  Exemplified,  and 
is  great  in  his  observations  on  the 
Auchinshiach  Testimony,  and  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration.  But  we  must 
have  done  with  this — time  is  up, 
and  the  reader  is  tired,  so  that  the 
half-  dozen  volumes  or  so  in  which 
some  morsels  were  marked  off  for 
quotation  and  comment  must  go 
back  to  their  shelves. 
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WHY  indeed  should  not  science 
be  social  1  There  are  social  enjoy- 
ments and  entertainments  of  all 
kinds ;  social  evils,  social  clubs,  and 
social  pic-nics.  The  days  for  soli- 
tude are  gone.  The  hermits  of  se- 
cluded study  and  contemplation  are 
no  more.  And  so  science  herself 
gladly  forsakes  the  cold  lonely  cell 
of  Friar  Bacon,  puts  out  the  mid- 
night lamp,  eschews  the  dim  light 
of  oil,  takes  to  the  fierce  blaze  of 
gas,  and  pursues  knowledge,  not 
under  difficulties,  but  amid  the 
fascination  and  delight  of  a  full-dress 
soire*e.  In  these  advanced  days, 
science  has  thus  happily  extended 
her  sphere  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  dry  intellect.  There  is  fortu- 
nately a  science  and  a  correspond- 
ing art  of  dining  and  good  eating. 
Ladies,  too,  nowadays,  we  believe, 
rejoice  in  their  own  special  sciences ; 
the  science  of  dress,  the  science  of 
address,  laws  of  etiquette,  courts  of 
love,  and  tactics  of  war;  all  of  which 
now  form,  we  understand,  import- 
ant departments  in  the  scientific 
congresses  which  have  lately,  in  pro- 
vincial cities,  beguiled  these  autumn 
months. 

Men  of  science,  too,  it  is  found, 
like  other  mortals,  have  their  own 
peculiar  weaknesses,  among  which 
not  the  least  amiable  is  the  love  of 
being  wondered  at.  Intellect  has 
its  gala-days,  when  it  likes  to  dis- 
port itself  in  sunshine,  and  to  bask 
in  smiles.  And  if  knowledge  have 
cost  severe  labour,  it  is  hard  to 
deny  to  it  all  reward  of  recreation, 
all  the  delight  of  praise,  and  that 
highest  meed,  the  worship  of  beauty. 
It  is  found,  it  would  seem,  a  con- 
quest not  wholly  unworthy  of  an  am- 
bitious mind,  when  youth,  perchance, 
is  fading,  and  snowy  locks  gather 
round  the  brow,  to  gain  the  willing 
ear  of  the  fairest,  and  to  win,  as  a 
victory  of  science,  hearts  cold  to 
warmer  wooing.  A  well-filled  lec- 
ture-room greeting  a  teacher  with 
loud  applause,  glittering  with  lights 


al  giorno  ;  a  thousand  persons  on 
the  tip-toe  of  mental  expectancy, 
each  determined  for  once  to  indulge 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  even  to 
excess — these  are  among  the  rewards 
and  the  delights  of  modern  scientific 
and  social  congresses.  Few  inven- 
tions of  recent  days,  prolific  in  ex- 
pedients for  the  people,  have  been 
more  happy  in  contrivance,  or  at- 
tained greater  success,  than  these 
itinerant  social  and  scientific  per- 
formances. In  times  of  yore,  a  good 
king  is  said  to  have  desired  to  see  a 
chicken  in  the  pot  of  every  poor 
man's  cottage,  and  in  -more  recent 
days,  the  cry  was  heard,  cheap  law 
brought  to  the  door  and  domestic 
hearth  of  every  Englishman  in  the 
land.  And  now  it  must,  we  pre- 
sume, be  deemed  no  slight  boon, 
that  men  have  not  to  dig  deep  after 
knowledge,  but  that  philosophy  is 
found  afloat  upon  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  social  science  may 
come  even  to  the  humblest  of  homes 
and  the  simplest  of  hearts.  Philoso- 
phy, indeed,  at  all  ages  of  the  world, 
seems  to  have  had  its  tendencies  to- 
wards the  peripatetic.  And  surely  a 
man  of  science  in  these  our  days,  ac- 
customed during  long  dreary  months 
to  London  residence  and  routine, 
with  little,  it  may  be,  save  the  light 
of  knowledge  to  cheer  him  through 
dark  winter  nights,  must  find  it  a  re- 
fresher to  get  abroad  into  the  free 
air  and  the  green  fields,  to  "  venti- 
late" his  intellect  and  renew  his 
youth.  It  is  then,  as  we  have  said,  a 
most  happy  contrivance,  this  holding 
of  congresses,  social,  scientific,  and 
philanthropic,  during  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  dead  season,  some- 
times called  irreverently  the  silly 
season.  This  carrying  about,  as  it 
were,  in  a  travelling  caravan,  a  few 
select  lions,  willing  and  able  to  roar 
upon  all  needful  occasion,  with  a 
clever  manager  or  two  to  get  up  the 
thunder,  is  one  of  the  striking  phe- 
nomena, and  now  forms,  indeed,  an 
inherent  part  in  the  established  in- 
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stitutions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  have  been  written  and  publish- 
ed such  works  as  TJie  Physiology  of 
Evening  Parties  —TJie  History  of 
Snobs,  by  One  of  Tliemselves;  and  a 
witty  contemporary  is  accustomed  to 
give  to  its  readers,  in  digest,  Tlie 
Essence  of  Parliament.  Can  no  one, 
we  would  ask,  attempt  "  The  Phy- 
siology of  the  Dublin  Congress  of 
Social  Science,"  or  extract  the  "  Es- 
sence of  the  Manchester  British 
Association  1 " 

These  remarks  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  the  meeting  of  the  "National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,"  recently  held  in 
Dublin.  The  general  objects  of  this 
society,  as  of  others  kindred  in  de- 
sign, are  at  any  rate  praiseworthy. 
The  following  statement,  issued  on 
authority,  though  not  in  the  best  of 
English,  will  in  few  words  indicate 
the  scope  and  direction  of  the  Dub- 
lin proceedings : — "  The  Association 
is  established  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  Social  Science,  and  to  guide 
the  public  mind  to  the  best  practical 
means  of  promoting  the  amendment 
of  the  Law,  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  the  Prevention  and  Re- 
pression of  Crime,  the  Reformation 
of  Criminals,  the  adoption  of  Sani- 
tory  Regulations,  and  the  diffusion 
of  sound  principles  on  all  questions 
of  Social  Economy.  The  Association 
aims  to  bring  together  the  various 
societies  and  individuals  who  are 
engaged  or  interested  in  farthering 
these  objects ;  and,  without  trench- 
ing upon  independent  exertions, 
seeks  to  elicit  by  discussion  the  real 
elements  of  truth,  to  clear  up  doubts, 
to  harmonise  discordant  opinions, 
and  to  afford  a  common  ground  for 
the  interchange  of  trustworthy  in- 
formation on  the  great  social  pro- 
blems of  the  day." 

On  reading  this  promising  pro- 
gramme, which  was  found  in  Dublin 
practically  to  embrace  all  conceiv- 
able topics — from  Scotch  marriages 
to  Irish  salmon  -  fisheries,  from 
patents  to  small -pox  and  paper- 
hangings — we  felt  at  once  persuad- 
.ed  that  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  was  henceforward  adequately 


provided  for.  We  might  previous- 
ly have  feared  too  free  an  influx 
of  briefless  barristers  eager  for  talk; 
we  might  at  first  sight  have  dread- 
ed the  havoc  easily  effected  by  cer- 
tain constitution-mongers  under  the 
guise  of  law  -  reformers  —  men  of 
that  ready  facility  which,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  could  aptly  frame  a 
Magna  Charta  for  any  nation  upon 
earth.  We  might  have  imagined  a 
busy  brood  of  small  active  men  of 
isolated  detail  to  patch  and  tinker 
at  law  and  legislation — men,  too, 
rough  and  ready  to  kill  or  cure — 
men,  moreover,  of  a  certain  science,  to 
apply  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  square 
down  the  picturesque  ruggedness  of 
time-hallowed  precedent  into  prim 
precision — or,  lastly,  in  the  capital 
of  Ireland  especially,  we  might  have 
dreaded  the  onslaught  of  reformers 
more  fiery  in  mettle,  like  O'Connell 
of  old,  who  drove  his  coach  and  four 
through  all  the  clauses  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  We  soon,  however,  dis- 
covered that  we  had  taken  the  whole 
affair  much  too  seriously.  At  the 
opening  meeting  in  Dublin,  the 
general  secretary  rose  and  addressed 
fifteen  hundred  professors  and  dis- 
ciples of  Social  Science  as  follows : 
— "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  first 
proceeding  on  these  occasions  is 
always  to  announce  the  number  of 
tickets  that  have  been  sold,  and  I 
am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  on 
this  occasion  285  members  and  1386 
associates,  being  a  total  of  1671  per- 
sons, have  already  taken  tickets,^ — 
(applause)."  "  One  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-one  persons  " 
come  expressly,  in  the  words  of  the 
programme, "  to  aid  the  development 
of  Social  Science "  !  This  surely, 
in  itself,  we  said,  must  be  deemed, 
at  all  events,  a  great,  a  gigantic  fact. 
Upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  people 
seeking  "  to  elicit  by  discussion  the 
real  elements  of  truth ' ' !  This,  assu- 
redly, was  of  itself  a  phenomenon 
in  social  and  intellectual  science, 
which  far  transcended  our  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Again  we  turned 
to  the  programme  for  further  infor- 
mation. Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  members.  What,  we  asked,  are 
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the  mental  or  social  qualifications 
for  membership'?  "Any  person" 
say  the  rules,  "becomes  a  Member 
of  the  Association  by  subscribing 
One  Guinea  annually."  One  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
associates.  What,  we  inquired,  is 
needful  to  graduate  as  an  associate  1 
"Any  person  becomes  an  Associate 
for  a  year  by  a  -payment  of  Ten 
Shillings.  Every  Associate  is  entitled 
to  attend  all  the  meetings."  Very 
good — this  is  clear  enough.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed  to 
business.  The  Dublin  meeting  for 
"the  development  of  Social  Science" 
being  thus  happily  constituted  on  so 
social  and  equal  a  basis,  let  its  285 
members  and  1386  associates  forth- 
with, in  the  emphatic  words  of  the 
programme, set  themselves  "to  elicit 
by  discussion  the  real  elements  of 
truth,  to  clear  up  doubts,  to  har- 
monise discordant  opinions,  and  to 
afford  a  common  ground  for  the 
interchange  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion on  the  great  social  problems  of 
the  day"  !  The  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race,  we  repeat,  is  henceforth 
adequately  provided  for. 

Lord  Brougham,  of  genius  dis- 
cursive, and  eloquence  alluring, 
achieved  in  his  inaugural  address 
a  feat  often  before  attempted,  but 
generally  attended  with  less  success 
than  in  his  facile  hands  : — the  com- 
promise between  the  profound,  the 
popular,  the  superficial ;  the  inter- 
weaving of  past  history  with  future 
prophecy ;  the  blending  of  reason 
with  imagination,  of  fact  with  fiction. 
The  capital  of  Ireland — the  land  of 
Burke,  Grattan,  i  and  Plunkett  — 
might  well  receive  with  enthusiasm 
the  illustrious  President  —  orator 
and  statesman — himself  the  living 
type  of  the  pretended  science  of 
"  sociology  "  —  in  profession  and 
pursuits  the  signal  representative 
of  the  sciolist  and  the  doctrinaire. 
Who,  even  in  that  island  of  pre- 
scriptive injuries,  can  denounce  a 
national  grievance  in  words  more 
withering,  or  bring  to  its  relief 
greater  ingenuity  or  resource]  Who 
can  make  a  dreary  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment sparkle  with  the  brilliancy  of 


a  romance,  render  dry  law  a  posi- 
tive luxury,  and  sport  with  the 
drudgery  of  legislation  as  if  a  mere 
pleasing  pastime  ?  Who  can  so 
well  load  a  learned  disquisition 
with  encyclopaedic  lore  1  Who 
can  better  paint  with  epithet-co- 
loured eloquence  1  Who  can  string 
together  precedents  in  more  formid- 
able array,  or  bring  to  debated  to- 
pics the  hard-won  experience  of  a 
longer  life?  What  man,  in  short, 
save  Brougham,  throughout  this 
wide  world,  can  fulfil  to  utmost  per- 
fection all  the  expectations  and  de- 
mands of  "social  science" — a  science 
grandiloquent  in  promise — a  science 
which  with  vagrant  steps  overruns 
the  illimitable  regions  of  universal 
knowledge,  still  craving  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer  and  possess — a 
science  so  expressly  social,  so  little 
given  to  slow  induction,  that  hence- 
forth the  solution  for  every  difficulty 
will  be  sought,  not  in  the  solitary 
study  secluded  to  meditation,  but 
in  the  crowded  arena  for  the  conflict 
of  profuse  public  talk. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
opening  address  of  the  noble  and 
learned  President,  two  hours  and 
more  in  duration,  ranging  from 
John  oj  Groat's  to  the  Equator,  em- 
bracing nationalities  cognate  and 
diverse,  peoples  oppressed  and  en- 
franchised, rights  recognised  or  still 
denied,  was  enough  to  satisfy  ap- 
petites the  most  omniverous,  and 
to  tax  digestions  the  most  vigorous. 
Of  the  genius  of  Brougham  may  we 
truly  say,  "  age  cannot  wither  it, 
nor  custom  stale  its  infinite  vari- 
ety;" ever  borne  on  the  wing  of 
high  invention,  does  it  "  find  out 
new  he'aven,  new  earth."  It  is  not 
strange  that  crowds  should  still 
flock  to  hear  him.  Dashing  bold- 
ness, mental  enterprise  running 
riot,  eloquent  denunciation,  are 
qualities  in  an  orator  which  re- 
concile audiences  even  more  cri- 
tical than  social  science  students 
to  possible  inaccuracies  of  fact  and 
fallacies  in  argument. 

When  a  man  like  Brougham  rises 
to  speak,  crowned  by  the  victories 
won  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle 
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about  to  descend  into  mere  common- 
place compliment,  which  the  fair 
cultivators  of  science,  glorying  in 
the  philosophic  mind,  would  spurn 
as  an  insult  to  advanced  intellect. 
We  believe  we  are  called  upon  to 
discuss  not  "privileges,"  but 
"rights;"  for  "social  science,"  we 
understand,  takes  as  one  of  its  bases 
the  equal  rights  of  woman  side  by 
side  with  man.  This  startling  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  ladies,  analo- 
gous, we  presume,  to  the  uprising 
of  certain  oppressed  nationalities  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  has  at 
length,  we  are  informed,  assumed 
the  definite  form  of  a  positive  or- 
ganisation. Women  there  are,  we 
are  told,  hitherto  doomed  to  blush 
and  die  in  inglorious  obscurity, 
who  aspire  to  a  vocation,  desire 
to  become  illustrious,  it  may  be  no- 
torious, content  with  nothing  short 
of  equality,  not  to  say  identity, 
with  men.  Women  there  are,  it 
seems,  though  not,  unfortunately,  in 
the  quiet  unambitious  sphere  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  commence  and 
close  every  day  of  their  existence 
with  fervent  thanks  to  God  that 
they  are  not  like  others  of  their 
sex.  It  is  evident  that  we  are 
entering  on  a  new  epoch  in  the 
world's  history,  and  it  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  to  the  lasting  glory  of  the 
"  National  Association,"  that  in  the 
great  temple  of  social  science  niches 
have  been  provided  for  the  ladies. 
In  modern  times,  we  fear,  it  has 
been  too  much  the  habit  to  look  to 
woman  merely  in  the  character  of 
Venus,  forgetting  that  in  ancient 
days  there  were  likewise  Minervas, 
and  even  Amazons.  It  was,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  reserved  for  Mr 
Buckle  to  discover  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  influence  of  woman  had 
proved  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  civilisation.  And  we  think  it 
had  been  previously  determined,  on 
authority  equally  incontestable,  that 
men  were  likewise  of  value  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  it  remained  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  to  prove  what 
vast  benefits,  social,  intellectual, 
and  even  political,  might  yet  accrue 


from  a  joint  co-operation.  Thus 
we  are  sure  our  readers  will  rejoice 
to  hear  that  the  great  congress  in 
Dublin  witnessed  the  cheering  spec- 
tacle of  women  rising  from  their 
seats,  reading  papers,  and  address- 
ing public  and  mixed  audiences. 
We  live,  let  us  all  delight  to  remem- 
ber, in  enlightened  days.  Even 
England's  greatest  men  in  litera- 
ture and  science  were,  we  regret  to 
think,  scarcely  prepared  for  these 
glorious  developments  of  the  female 
intellect.  Addison  in  the  Specta- 
tor, in  writing,  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
on  ladies'  topics,  upon  "  the  hoop 
petticoat,"  "  a  coquette's  heart," 
and  "  the  exercise  of  the  fan,"  in- 
dulged, it  is  sad  to  think,  in  mere 
elegant  trifling  ;  and  Dr  Johnson, 
as  might  be  apprehended,  became, 
when  he  descended  to  such  themes, 
positively  insulting.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  stern  moralist,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  was  asked  for  his 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  woman's 
preaching.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  with  a 
growl,  "  it  reminds  one  of  a  dog 
dancing  on  his  hind  legs :  the 
wonder  is,  not  that  he  does  it  so 
badly,  but  that  he  can  do  it  at  all." 
Yet  we  regret  to  know  that  in  Dub- 
lin there  were  found  cynics  still 
surviving,  who  in  form,  it  may  be, 
more  refined,  and  in  terms  less  ex- 
press, were  tacitly  of  the  Doctor's 
opinion.  The  spectacle,  however, 
of  a  woman's  speaking,  told  with 
astounding  effect ;  crowds  came  as 
if  to  witness  a  phenomenon  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  ordinary  na- 
ture. Nor  was  curiosity  doomed  to 
be  wholly  disappointed.  A  lady 
rises  to  address  the  meeting  ;  she  is 
asked  by  the  President  her  name, 
and  by  parenthesis  adds  in  a  low 
voice,  "  I  believe  I  am  not  wholly 
unknown."  Another  lady,  ex  cathe- 
dra, holds  forth  in  this  strain  :  "  Is 
there  not  among  those  Avho  hear 
me,"  &c.  "  I  beseech,  I  entreat 
you,"  "  I  speak  as  the  represen- 
tative of  two  societies  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,"  &c.  Here  followed,  we 
believe,  a  touching  appeal  to  drun- 
ken husbands,  than  which  nothing 
so  thrilling  has  been  witnessed  since 
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the  delivery  of  Mrs  Caudle's  well- 
known  curtain  lecture  on  the  "latch- 
key." 

"  What !  "  exclaims  Mrs  Caudle, 
"  you'll  have  a  key,  will  you  ? 
Not  while  I'm  -alive,  Mr  Caudle. 
Carry  the  street -key  about  with 
you  !  I've  heard  of  such  things 
with  young  good-for-nothing  bache- 
lors, with  nobody  to  care  what  be- 
came of  them ;  but  for  a  married 
man  to  leave  his  wife  and  children 
in  a  house  with  the  door  upon  the 
latch — don't  talk  to  me  about  Chubb, 
it's  all  the  same — a  great  deal  you 
must  care  for  us.  No,  I  think 
when  a  man  comes  to  have  a  street- 
door  key,  the  sooner  he  turns  bache- 
lor again  the  better/' 

Mr  Caudle,  we  are  told,  at  length 
sank  to  sleep  amid  the  falling  sen- 
tences, "  take  children  into  a  lodg- 
ing"— "  separate  maintenance,"  and 
so  forth. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  in 
Dublin  the  really  important  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  of  women 
in  recognised  branches  of  industry, 
with  other  cognate  subjects,  was 
soon  resolved  into  the  still  more 
momentous  calculation,  the  chances 
of  marriage.  The  returns  of  the 
Registrar  -  General  are  alarming  ; 
the  preponderance  of  the  female  sex 
was,  in  the  realms  of  social  science, 
naturally  regarded  as  a  fact  the 
most  disastrous  ;  and  statistics  have 
now,  we  believe,  proved,  by  tabular 
statements  not  to  be  controverted, 
that  husbands  cannot  be  found  in 
the  required  numbers.  This  is  surely 
a  case  in  which  science,  if  of  any 
worth  at  all,  may  be  expected  to 
supply  the  remedy.  And,  accord- 
ingly, statistics  for  once  come  to  the 
aid  of  sentiment,  and  hard  facts  are 
found,  as  they  of  course  always 
should  be,  at  least  under  the  benign 
reign  of  social  science,  upon  the  side 
of  tenderest  emotion.  In  the  sec- 
tion set  apart  to  the  consideration 
of  these  all-important  subjects,  the 
announcement  was  made  just  at  the 
moment  when  most  wanted,  that  in 
Australia  alone  there  are  no  less 
than  155,000  men  in  excess  of 
women.  We  presume  wre  shall  best 


fulfil  the  objects  of  the  meeting  by- 
giving  still  wider  publicity  to  this 
most  consoling  statement.  A  com- 
mittee, we  were  given  to  understand, 
had  been  already  formed  for  ship- 
ping off  some  at  least  of  our  surplus 
population,  and  it  seemed  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  speedy  emigra- 
tion was  the  one  thing  needful. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate a  few  boys  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  gave  to  the  meeting  the 
results  of  their  valuable  and  extend- 
ed experience.  A  veteran  on  the 
subject,  a  man  apparently  matured 
in  debating  club  and  platform  spar- 
ring, then  addressed  the  audience 
upon  woman's  political  rights.  This 
morning's  campaign  in  favour  of  the 
ladies,  thus  brought  to  a  close,  was, 
we  inferred,  deemed  a  marked  suc- 
cess. Time-honoured  prejudices, 
once  thus  shaken,  may  soon,  it  is 
hoped,  grow  obsolete,  and  at  length 
be  wholly  surrendered.  Professors 
in  social  science,  for  example,  both 
male  and  female,  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced opinions,  are  already  pre- 
pared, we  hear,  to  consign  the  story 
of  the  serpent  and  the  apple  into 
the  category  of  myths,  and  to  re- 
nounce the  accepted  origin  of  Eve 
in  the  stolen  rib  of  Adam  as  a 
fable  wholly  derogatory  to  the  sex  ! 
All  this  looks  promising.  The  ge- 
nius of  woman  is  now,  we  feel  per- 
suaded, in  a  fair  way  towards  final 
emancipation. 

The  heights  to  which  ladies  may 
now  attain,  were  it  not  inspiring  to 
contemplate,  would  be  truly  alarm- 
ing. Think  of  women  learned  in 
the  doctrines  of  Malthus  on  Popu- 
lation ;  their  mornings  spent  on 
the  Wealth  of  Nations;  their  even- 
ings devoted  to  the  last  parliamen- 
tary returns  touching  the  balance  of 
trade  and  'the  laws  of  navigation  ! 
To  a  lady  immersed  in  the  depths  of 
these  profound  calculations,  or  raised 
to  the  summit  of  this  high  social 
philosophy,  in  vain,  we  fear,  would 
the  appeal  be  made — 

' •'  Come  down,  0  maid,  from  yonder  moun- 
tain height ; 

What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shep- 
herd sang), 
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In  height  and  cold,  the  splendour  of  the 

hills  ? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heavens, 

and  cease 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire  ; 
And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley — come, 
For    love    is    of   the  valley— come  thou 

down." 

As  an  old  bachelor,  we  find  tlie 
notions  of  our  youth  already  grown 
antiquated.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
melancholy  situation  of  being  left 
far  behind  the  times.  We  date  back 
to  a  period  when  women  were  con- 
tent to  do  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
good  in  their  own  simple,  unpre- 
tending, and  heart -felt  manner, 
without  presuming  to  any  very 
positive  "  vocation."  We  had  ima- 
gined, that  while  man's  business 
was  in  the  bustle  of  the  world,  in 
the  hot  contest  of  life,  with  its  dis- 
appointments no  less  than  its  re- 
wards and  distinctions,  woman's 
sphere  was  within  the  shelter  and 
retreat  of  the  tranquil  home.  We 
had  known  indeed  of  women,  hum- 
ble in  mind,  wholly  free  from  the 
ambition  which  agitates  the  ruder 
sex,  deeming  it  an  honour,  had  they 
a  brother,  or  it  might  be  one  nearer 
than  a  brother,  who  had  achieved 
^or  the  family  name  renown.  To 
the  true  glory  of  the  female  charac- 
ter we  have,  in  short,  every  one  of 
us,  known  women  content  to  live 
without  applause,  willing  to  per- 
form day  by  day  the  simple  offices 
of  home,  to  train  up  children,  to 
watch  domestic  economy,  and,  if 
needs  be,  to  work ;  in  fine,  to  do 
all  which  devoted  self  -  sacrifice 
can  dictate  to  render  our  English 
households  the  abodes  of  happiness. 
And  we  rejoice  to  think  that  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  such 
women  may  still  be  found,  who 
have  not  given  an  ear  to  social 
science  or  political  philosophy.  Yet 
we  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  but 
feel  that  our  notions  on  these  sub- 
jects are  every  day  growing  more 
out  of  date.  But  we  are  not  with- 
out the  hope  that,  at  least  among 
the  most  unenlightened  portions  of 
the  community,  our  old  prejudices 
may  meet  with  some  faint  response. 


In  days  gone  by,  at  all  events,  both 
in  literature  and  in  society,  we 
might  have  gained  a  hearing.  Les 
femmes  savantes  have  not  certainly, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  quarters, 
obtained  the  sympathy  which  no 
doubt  they  so  well  deserved.  May 
we  venture  to  quote  Moliere : — 
<(  II  n'est  pas  bien  honnete,  et  pour  beau- 
coup  de  causes, 
Qu'une  femme  £tudie  et  sache  tant  de 

chose. 
Former  aux  bonnes  moeurs  1'esprit  de  ses 

enfants, 
Faire  aller  son  me'nage,  avoir  Trail  sur  ses 

gens, 

Et  regler  la  defense  avec  economic. 
Doit  etre  son  etude  et  sa  philosophic. 
Nos  peres,  sur  ce  point,  etaient  gens  bien 
sense's. 

Les  femmes  d'a  present  sont  bien  loin  de 

ces  moeurs  ; 

Elles  veulent  dcrire  et  devenir  auteurs. 
Raisonner  est  1'emploi  de  toute  ma  maison, 
Et  le  resonnement  en  bannit  la  raison. 
L'un  me  brule  mon  rot,  en  lisant  quelque 

histoire  : 
L'autre  reve  a  des  vers,  quand  je  demande 

a  boire  : 

Enfin  je  vois  par  eux  votre  example  suivi, 
Et  j'ai   des  serviteurs,   et  ne  suis  point 

servi." 

Since  these  benighted  lines  were 
written,  the  march  of  intellect  has 
been  great  indeed;  women,  as  we 
see,  no  less  than  men,  have  taken 
long  strides  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  we  now  may  contemplate 
the  inspiring  spectacle  of  men  giants 
in  intellect,  and  women  the  very 
amazons  of  genius,  drawn  up  side  by 
side  in  united  battalions,  ready  to 
do  battle  in  the  cause  of  science 
and  philosophy.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
a  sublime  phenomenon  in  the  march 
of  universal  civilisation.  Yet  there 
are  still  men,  we  believe,  in  the  race, 
left  behind,  who  cannot  boast  of 
these  exalted  tastes  ;  and  for  their 
sakes  we  would  venture  to  express 
the  hope  that  some  few  ladies  may 
yet  be  found  reconciled  to  the  pleas- 
ing vanities  of  life.  Poets,  too,  there 
may  be  among  us — for  we  are  not 
all  made  of  the  stout  stuff  which 
goes  to  constitute  science — and  these 
men  at  least,  given  to  poetry  and 
art,  would  still,  we  think,  gladly  find 
some  "  phantom  of  delight,"  simple 
and  guileless,  all  guiltless  of  statis- 
tics— 
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"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears, 
and  smiles." 

In  this  wide  world,  so  manifold, 
there  is  of  course  scope  for  tastes 
and  pursuits  the  most  varied,  and 
call  for  labours  the  most  extended. 
Yet  at  the  meeting  in  Dublin  the 
other  day  there  were  beauteous  girls, 
apparently  devoted  to  science,  who, 
we  would  hope,  had  not  yet  met 
with  their  precise  "  vocation;"  ladies 
industriously  attending  "  sections," 
yet  "  so  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so 
sensitive/'  that  they  may  yet  pos- 
sibly be  induced  to  quit  the  ardu- 
ous paths  of  strict  philosophy  for 
songs  of  "  the  May  Queen/'  and 
"  CEnone,"  and  take  to  sentiments 
that  may  probably  elude  the  strict 
formula  of  scientific  calculation. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  all 
this  "  science,"  perhaps  falsely  so 
called,  much  pretence.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  were  surely  unjust  to 
cast  ridicule  upon  woman's  true 
work;  and  it  would  evince  the  height 
of  ingratitude  for  benefits  conferred, 
to  deny  to  her  a  noble  mission  in 
the  world.  To  assuage  suffering, 
to  smooth  the  pillow  of  death,  to 
minister  to  poverty  and  distress,  has 
been,  happily  for  our  common  hu- 
manity, the  peculiar  province  and 
delight  of  woman,  gentle  in  hand 
and  tender  in  heart.  Fortunate 
it  is  that  ladies  are  sometimes  found 
freed  from  individual  ties  of  family 
and  home,  who  can  generously  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  more  pub- 
lic labours  of  active  benevolence. 
And  surely  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  women,  Protes-* 
tant  no  less  than  Catholic,  are  ready 
to  leave  the  comforts,  and  even  the 
luxuries,  of  refined  life,  and,  as 
sisters  of  charity,  tender  in  mercy, 
to  enter  upon  strenuous  labours, 
from  which  can  accrue  no  reward 
save  the  approval  of  a  good  con- 
science and  the  meed  of  a  generous 
heart.  We  are  bound  to  admit  that 
papers  written,  and  in  many  cases 
also  read,  by  ladies  engaged  in  such 


wise  and  beneficent  labours,  were 
valuable  as  records  of  work  done, 
and  in  no  way  sinned  against  that 
retiring  diffidence  which,  according 
to  an  old  prejudice,  best  adorns  the 
female  character.  Miss  Bessie  Parkes 
and  Miss  Emily  Faithful  have  set 
on  foot  institutions,  and  opened  up 
employments,  by  which  educated 
women  may  be  rescued  from  want, 
and  saved  from  the  obligation  in- 
volved in  charity.  Papers  by  Miss 
Hill,  on  "  The  Present  Condition 
of  Mettray;"  by  Miss  Cobbe,  on 
"  The  Preventive  Mission  at  Bris- 
tol;"  by  Miss  Twining,  on  "  Work- 
house Education ; "  and  by  Miss 
Mary  Carpenter,  on  "  The  Applica- 
tion of  the  Principles  of  Education 
to  Schools  for  the  Lower  Classes  of 
Society,"  were  all  written  with 
praiseworthy  care,  and  brought  zeal, 
tempered  by  knowledge,  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  subjects  of  pressing  prac- 
tical import.  We  are  anxious,  we 
repeat,  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
There  are  honoured  names  and  great 
works,  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Elizabeth  Fry  in  Newgate,  Florence 
Nightingale  in  Scutari,  will  hold 
rank  with  Howard  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that 
these  good  women  have  found  fol- 
lowers worthy  of  their  noble  deeds 
and  high  renown. 

Still  we  will  not  disguise  our 
opinion  that  the  appearance  of  wo- 
men as  orators  addressing  a  public 
and  mixed  audience,  is  not  an  ex- 
periment which  merits  encourage- 
ment, but  an  innovation,  which 
calls  for  suppression.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  we  believe  the 
Quakers  are  the  only  people  among 
whom  liberty  of  speech  has  been 
exercised  by  women  with  modera- 
tion. The  Quakers,  indeed,  claim 
a  divine  inspiration,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  overrule  all  distinctions 
of  sex.  And  generally,  we  believe, 
when  women  have  commanded  for- 
tresses, led  armies,  or  addressed 
assembled  multitudes,  the  inspira- 
tion of  religion,  the  passion  of  war, 
or  the  fanaticism  of  superstition, 
has  served  as  a  doubtful  justifi- 
cation. The  experience  won  at 
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the  recent  congress  in  Dublin  is, 
we  think,  little  in  favour  of  the 
further  extension  of  such  practices. 
In  the  outset,  women  proved  them- 
selves somewhat  unfit  for  oratory, 
in  the  simple  incapacity  of  making 
themselves  heard.  Furthermore, 
public  discussion  in  an  arena  com- 
mon to  men  is  surely  not  woman's 
fitting  sphere.  Open  public  contro- 
versy with  ladies  would  be,  of  course, 
among  all  rightminded  men,  simply 
impossible.  And  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  that  noble  feeling  of  chivalry  to- 
wards a  fair  and  sensitive  sex — "  that 
generous  loyalty,"  "  the  nurse  of 
manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enter- 
prise," which,  in  the  words  of  Burke, 
"  inspired  courage,  whilst  it  miti- 
gated ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched" — could  with  diffi- 
culty be  maintained  towards  those 
women  who  should  venture  to  enter 
into  noisy  controversy,  and  contend 
for  absolute  equality  in  the  battle 
of  life.  This  is,  at  all  events,  an 
experiment  in  which  modest  success 
only  could  for  one  moment  be  tole- 
rated. Would  it  be  a  thing  to  be 
endured  by  any  loyal  mind,  that 
womeji  should  get  up  in  public 
assemblies,  and  blunder  on  in  a 
manner  innocuous  and  habitual  to 
men  1  Could  a  lady  come  out  from 
such  an  ordeal  unscathed,  and  with 
no  diminution  of  respect  1  The 
question  does  not  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's argument.  In  Dublin,  the 
course  was  simple  enough,  and, 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  tentative 
trial,  not,  we  trust,  to  be  pushed 
farther,  was  pursued  with  praise- 
worthy caution.  A  lady  reads  a 
paper,  applause  follows,  a  few  words 
of  congratulation  are  then  bestowed, 
and  so  the  matter  ends  pleasantly 
enough,  to  the  mutual  delight  of 
all  parties.  All  this,  we  readily  ad- 
mit, is  so  far  sufficiently  social  and 
charming,  and  yet,  we  venture  to 
assert,  in  no  way  accordant  with 
deliberate  scientific  inquiry,  or  com- 
-  patible  with  the  freedom  of  open 
and  impartial  discussion.  When- 
ever, in  fact,  woman's  vital  interests 
came  into  debate — in  marriage,  di- 
vorce, and  kindred  topics — we  con- 


fess ourselves  to  have  been  so  un- 
gallant  as  to  have  wished  that  the 
ladies,  chiefly  for  their  own  sakes, 
had  been  out  of  hearing.  The  prac- 
tice of  our  Houses  of  Parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  innova- 
tion of  a  ladies'  gallery,  fortunately 
placed  out  of  sight,  plainly  indicates 
what,  upon  this  matter,  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
theory  of  the  English  constitution. 
But  it  would  seem,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  it  is  now  our  pri- 
vilege to  live  in  more  enlightened 
times. 

The  scientific  mind  in  "social" 
hours,  when  taking  its  recreation, 
has  for  some  time  past  indeed  pre- 
sented many  startling  phenomena. 
Professors  seem  to  fear  lest  the  old 
adage  of  "  all  work  and  no  play" 
should,  even  upon  their  exalted 
genius,  take  its  proverbial  effect, 
and  so,  as  very  boys  of  larger 
growth,  they  are  found  to  give 
themselves  to  healthful  sport  and 
convivial  jollity,  not  precisely  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  notions  as 
to  the  essential  dignity  of  official 
robes.  Scientific  excursions  in 
search  of  fossils,  when  students 
are  armed  with  hammer  and  knap- 
sack ;  botanical  picnics,  when  rarest 
flowers,  culled  with  infinite  care 
solely  for  the  portfolio,  have  been 
found  towards  evening's  close  in 
garlands  decking  the  hair  of  the 
lady  most  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
science — these  are  but  the  milder 
forms  of  genuine  philosophic  enthu- 
siasm let  loose  to  disport  itself.  The 
recently  published  memoirs  of  that 
genial  and  truly  scientific  man, 
Edward  Forbes,  are  rich  in  the 
records  of  dinners  enlivened  by 
song  and  merriment ;  of  science 
moulding  itself  into  verse,  "  poet, 
oyster,  and  sensitive  plant,"  Dodo, 
starfish,  and  the  great  Dinornis,  all 
sitting  with  "  the  Red  Lion"  at  the 
same  hospitable  board.  There  is 
something  hearty,  thorough,  and 
withal  healthful  and  sound,  in  this 
philosophy,  as  thrown  into  rhyme 
by  the  philosopher  himself  : — 

"  Though  some  poor  canting  mortals  say 
That  wise  men  must  be  sad, 
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Let  them  come  here  and  see  the  way 

How  wise  men  can  be  glad. 
Their  wisdom  is  but  foolery, 
And  ours  is  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Hurrah !  hurrah  for  the  Rosy  Band  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  Holly  Tree  ! 

Then  whilst  we  live  we'll  spend   our 
hours 

'Mid  all  that's  bright  and  fair  ; 
In  learning's  fields  we'll  gather  flowers 

To  wreath  in  Beauty's  hair; 
For  wisdom's  hoary  locks  we'll  twine 
A  crown  of  myrtle  and  of  vine. 

Hui'rah!  hurrah  for  the  Rosy  Band  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  Holly  Tree  I" 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  the  year  1839,  held  in  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  became,  we 
are  told,  memorable  for  the  institu- 
tion of  another,  and,  we  believe, 
kindred  society,  "The  Association 
of  Red  Lions."  We  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  younger  tribe 
of  naturalists,  disliking  the  irksome- 
ness  of  the  established  ordinary, 
adjourned  to  a  small  tavern,  where 
"  they  dined  daily  at  small  expense, 
on  beef  cooked  in  various  fashions, 
moistened  with  sundry  potations  of 
beer,  and  enlivened  by  joke  and 
song."  Thus  was  established  the 
renowned  club  of  the  "  Red  Lions," 
and  in  "  proof,"  it  is  said,  "  of  their 
leonine  relationship,"  the  profes- 
sors and  associates,  when  assembled 
at  the  dinner  -  table,  "made  it  a 
point  of  always  signifying  their  ap- 
proval or  dissent  by  growls  and 
roars  more  or  less  audible,  and, 
where  greater  energy  was  needed, 
by  a  vigorous  flourishing  of  their 
coat- tails."  It  is  added  that  the 
"rampant  coat-tail"  of  the  president 
"  served  as  a  model  to  the  younger 
lions."  The  adopted  crest  of  the 
Association  was  "a  brilliant  red 
lion  with  a  long  pipe  in  one  paw, 
and  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  other;" 
"  the  feeding-hour  of  the  carnivora, 
six  o'clock  precisely/'  This  reminds 
us  of  Miss  Hardcastle's  rehearsal  for 
barmaid  in  She  /Stoops  to  Conquer : 
-"  Attend  the  Lion  there  :  Pipes 
and  tobacco  for  the  Angel :  The 
Lamb  has  been  outrageous  this 
half  -  hour."  So  great  was  the 
success  of  the  parent  association 
that  a  branch  society  became  es- 
tablished in  London,  under  the 


designation  of  "  The  Metropolitan 
Lions,"  expressly  for  the  conve- 
nience of  members  in  town  resi- 
dence. At  these  convivial  meetings 
Edward  Forbes  was  wont  to  delight 
the  company  with  songs  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion;  scientific 
facts  thrown  into  rhyme,  and  treat- 
ed with  grotesque  humour.  On  one 
of  these  festive  occasions  he  sang, 
to  the  infinite  merriment  of  the 
nascent  philosophers,  "  the  Dredg- 
ing Song,  by  a  member  of  the  Dredg- 
ing Committee  of  sect.  D." 
"  Hurrah  for  the  dredge,  with  its  iron  edge, 

And  its  mystical  triangle, 
And  its  hided  net,  with  meshes  set, 

Odd  fishes  to  entangle ! 
The  ship  may  move  through  the  waves 

above, 

'Mid  scenes  exciting  wonder, 
But  braver  sights  the  dredge  delights, 
As  it  roveth  the  waters  under. 

Chorus — Then  a-dredging  we  will 

go,  wise  boys ! 
Then  a-dredging  we  will  go." 

It  is  specially  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  Metropolitan  Red 
Lions  that  a  meeting  was  held  on 
the  17th  April  1845,  at  the  "  Che- 
shire Cheese,"  in  Fleet  Street,  an 
evening  ever  memorable  for  the 
brilliancy  and  pungency  of  the 
songs,  anecdotes,  and  jokes,  at 
which  we  find  the  following  grave 
philosophers  assisting  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  brotherhood : — "  Owen, 
Goodsir,  Falconer,  Forbes,  A.  C. 
Ramsay,  Captain  James,  Morris, 
Francis,  Jerdan,  Cook  Taylor,  Rich- 
ard Taylor,  Sulk,  Henry,  Henfrey,1 
Busk,  Waterhouse,  Playfair,  and 
Chambers/'  The  Transactions  of 
this  learned  society  seem  to  have 
been  kept  with  the  praiseworthy 
precision  which  befitted  the  im- 
portance of  their  deliberations.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  it  placed  upon 
record  that  on  the  3d  of  July  1847 
"  the  Metropolitan  Red  Lions  gave 
a  dinner  to  the  Prince  of  Canino," 
the  nephew  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
to  whom,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
science  had  already  become  indebted 
for  a  valuable  memoir  or  monograph, 
dedicated  to  the  little  bird  com- 
monly known  as  the  small  torn-tit. 
We  usually  find  the  glowing  de- 
scription of  these  renowned  dinners 
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summed  up  in  terms  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  The  Red  Lions  growled 
and  roared,  and  flourished  their 
tails  again  this  year  as  lustily  as 
before."  But  Prof essor  Ramsay,  in 
his  private  journal  we  presume,  ex- 
pressly set  apart,  no  doubt,  for  such 
grave  records,  fortunately  indulges 
more  in  detail.  "  I  dined,"  says 
this  professor  of  geology,  "  with  the 
Red  Lions,  at  the  Thistle,  in  Glass- 
ford  Street,  and  sat,  I  think,  be- 
tween Forbes  and  Lankester. — 
Forbes  and  an  Irish  gentleman 
were  the  very  life  of  the  party. 
They  both  made  speeches  replete 
with  humour,  the  latter  returning 
thanks  for  the  health  of  the  army, 
and  Forbes  proposing  the  health  of 
that  wonderful  curiosity — a  creature 
compounded  of  a  cross  between  the 
Red  Lion  of  England  and  the  Scot- 
tish Thistle.  He  also  chanted  his 
famous  Song  of  The  Oyster."  This 
Song  of  The  Oyster  unhappily  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  "  The  Song 
of  the  Dodo,  however — the  word 
dodo  to  be  pronounced,  we  are 
told,  "doo-doo" — will  serve,  it  may 
be  presumed,  equally  well.  With 


a  quotation  from  this  poetic  effusion 
we  close  the  present  section  of  social 
science. 

"  Do-do!  although  we  can't  see  him, 
His  picture  is  hung  in  the  British  Museum : 
For  the  creature  itself,  we  may  judge  what 

a  loss  it  is, 

When  its  claws  and  its  bill  are  such  great 
curiosities. 

Do-do !  Do-do  ! 

Ornithologists  all  have  been  puzzled  by 
you. 

Do-do  !  Monsieur  de  Blainville, 
Who  hits  very  hard  all  the  nails  on  his  an- 
vil, 

Maintains  that  the  bird  was  a  vulture  ra- 
pacious, 
And  neither  a  wader,  nor  else  gallinaceous ; 

A  do-do  !  a  do-do  ! 
And  not  a  cock-a-doodle-doo  ! 

Do-do  !  John  Edward  Gray,  sir, 
Doubted  what  Mrde  Blainville  did  say,  sir, 
And  held  that  the  bird  was  a  vile  imposi- 
tion, 

And  that  the  old  Dutchman  had  seen  but 
a  vision — 

A  do-do  ;  a  regular  do  ! 
And  didn't  believe  one  word  was  true." 

To  which,  in  reference  to  a  more 
recent  correspondence  of  this  uni- 
versal sceptic,  the  following  verse 
might  be  added  : — • 


Do-do  !  this  John  Edward,  again,  from  his  villa, 
Writes  letters  impugning  Du  Chaillu's  gorilla  ; 
And  swears,  from  a  glance  at  the  skin  and  oesophagus, 
That  the  ape  ;s  not  an  ape,  but  a  sham  anthropophagus  ! 

A  do-do  !  an  African  do  ! 
He  'd  swear  black  is  white  to  extinguish  Chaillu. 


Could  the  great  Bacon  have  seen 
in  his  mind's  vision  these  social 
and  poetic  developments  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  how  would  he, 
we  must  all  feel  assured,  have 
gloried  in  the  result !  He  did,  in- 
deed, presume  to  call  knowledge 
down  from  heaven  to  converse  with 
men  upon  earth;  but  that  science 
should  be  turned  into  song,  and 
dance,  and  convivial  cheer,  was  pro- 
bably beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  He  scarcely,  we  think, 
throughout  his  entire  works,  even 
once  hints  at  so  great  a  consumma- 
tion. There  is,  however,  we  may 
safely  infer,  some  ground  for  the 
hope  and  the  conjecture  that  "  So- 
cial Science  Congresses  "  were  dimly 


prefigured  in  such  passages  as  the 
following;  yet  will  it  at  once  be 
seen  how  far  the  prophesy  falls 
short  of  its  actual  fulfilment :  "  But 
this/'  says  Bacon,  "is  that  which 
will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  know- 
ledge, if  contemplation  and  action 
may  be  more  nearly  and  straitly 
conjoined  and  united  together  than 
they  have  been  :  a  conjunction  like 
unto  that  of  the  two  highest  planets 
— Saturn,  the  planet  of  rest  and  con- 
templation ;  and  Jupiter,  the  planet 
of  civil  society  and  action."  Surely, 
by  the  well-known  laws  of  inter- 
pretation, in  no  way  exceeding  the 
licence  properly  permitted  in  like 
cases,  these  lines,  especially  the 
words  touching  the  heavenly  lu- 
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minaries,  may  be  taken  to  refer 
expressly  to  the  recent  congress  in 
the  city  of  Dublin.  This  conjec- 
ture grows,  we  think,  into  greater 
certainty  when  we  remember  that 
the  noble  President  on  that  occa- 
sion had  not  unfrequently  been 
already  portrayed  by  contempo- 
rary artists  in  the  guise  of  Jupiter 
Tonans — "  the  planet,"  in  the  fit 
words  of  Bacon,  we  repeat — "  the 
planet  of  civil  society  and  ac- 
tion/' Of  "society"  we  have  said 
enough.  Society  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  had  previously  become  an 
important  science,  and  all  that  per- 
tained to  social  entertainments  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  recent 
congress  was  worthy  of  the  long- 
established  repute  of  hearty  Irish 
hospitality.  Of  "  action,"  or  rather 
of  motion,  proving,  we  think,  that 
"  motion  perpetual,"  though  a  para- 
dox in  matter,  is  a  possibility  in 
the  empire  of  mind — of  both  action 
and  motion  we  say  there  was  cer- 
tainly sufficient  to  satisfy  philo- 
sophers the  most  versatile.  The 
only  difficulty,  indeed,  for  those 
unaccustomed  to  such  fierce  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  was  to  keep  even 
pace  with  the  long  rapid  strides 
taken  both  by  male  and  female 
aspirants.  It  was  a  constant  race 
against  time  and  intellect ;  the 
flounced  petticoat  was  seen  to  flut- 
ter along  corridors,  mount  in  im- 
petuous haste  flights  of  stairs,  and 
alight  at  last  on  giddy  galleries, 
just  in  time,  it  might  be,  to  catch 
the  last  eloquent  words  from  White- 
side's  appeal  to  ladies  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Scotch  marriages.  "  Ladies," 
said  Mr  Whiteside  —  "  ladies,  I 
would  have  you  remember  that  the 
proper  place  for  every  one  of  you 
to  get  married  is  inside  the  church 
door."  Applause,  of  course,  echoed 
so  noble  a  sentiment,  and  the  de- 
bate thus  ended  on  terms  the  most 
satisfactory  :  off  the  audience  once 
again  started  for  fresh  sensation  in 
a  neighbouring  "  Section." 

Six  distinct  sections  of  social 
science,  with  two  additional  sub- 
sections working  without  intermis- 
sion for  four'  to  five  hours  on  six 
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consecutive  days,  would,  it  might 
be  supposed,  attain  to  some  com- 
mensurate results.  We  need  scarce- 
ly guard  ourselves  against  miscon- 
struction. It  were  indeed  passing 
strange,  should  a  society  which  ex- 
pressly concerns  itself  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  wholly  fail  of  its 
purpose  and  intent.  Philosophy, 
let  us  in  charity  suppose,  if  not  by 
such  appliances  greatly  exalted,  has 
the  chance,  at  least,  of  becoming 
more  widely  diffused.  When  judges 
of  the  land  bring  together  the  fruits 
of  their  experience,  when  Attorneys 
and  Solicitors-General  employ  their 
forensic  skill  in  the  elucidation  of 
moot  points  in  jurisprudence,  when 
earnest  and  loving  philanthropists 
assemble  in  the  service  of  their 
suffering  fellow  -  creatures,  it  were 
surely  extraordinary  should  no  good 
whatever  ensile.  Among  a  multi- 
tude of  papers,  numerous  and  to 
the  last  degree  formidable,  it  were 
indeed  strange  could  not  a  few 
be  found  reaching  to  considerable 
merit.  Of  disquisitions  taking  the 
higher  rank,  we  would  specially 
mention  the  opening  address  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier,  as 
President  of  the  department  of 
jurisprudence.  He  succeeded  in 
winning  for  our  laws  and  legisla- 
tion a  position  inductive,  scientific, 
and  progressive.  He  showed  that 
true  economy  was  to  be  found 
only  in  efficiency;  that  jurispru- 
dence, laying  its  foundations  in  the 
past,  and  conforming  its  principles 
to  moral  dictates,  must  yet  mould  it- 
self to  social  and  political  progress; 
that  the  highest  and  truest  mani- 
festation of  law  is  systematic  love, 
taking  its  seat  beside  the  throne  of 
God,  and  finding  for  its  mandates 
the*  sanction  of  Christ's  teaching 
upon  earth. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  however, 
that  essays  of  this  high  bearing 
were  exceptional.  The  intermin- 
able proceedings,  indeed,  of  six  sec- 
tions prolonged  for  six  days,  might 
have  grown  all  but  intolerable,  had 
not  heavy  statistics,  when  not  ab- 
solutely left  out,  been  enlivened  by 
Irish  bulls,  and  the  play  of  Scotch 
2i 
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and  English  wit.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  consoling  traits  of  such 
meetings,  in  the  absence  for  the 
most  part  of  anything  amounting  to 
positive  intellectual  exercise  or  en- 
joyment, to  find  what  merriment 
may  grow  out  of  the  mere  blunders 
of  justices'  justice,  and  the  inve- 
terate dulness  usually  incident  to 
topics  touching  mere  parish  business. 
We  feel,  indeed,  that  we  owed  some- 
thing akin  to  gratitude  to  the  well- 
meaning  magistrate  who  committed 
a  boy,  caught  in  the  use  of  bad  lan- 
guage towards  a  donkey,  to  a  juve- 
nile reformatory  for  the  term  of 
two  years.  To  gain  a  laugh  was  in 
Dublin  deemed  so  great  a  boon, 
that  even  the  most  forlorn  of  jokes, 
taken  from  the  province  of  social 
science,  were  sometimes  perpetrated 
with  the  best  possible  effect,  and 
much,  of  course,  to  the  relief  of  the 
tedium  of  the  proceedings.  What 
a  godsend,  for  example,  after  long, 
windy,  and  washy  papers  on  tem- 
perance, was  it  to  find  a  member 
from  the  land  of  whisky  rising  in 
his  place  to  exculpate  the  aspersed 
name  of  his  countrymen,  on  the 
score  that  the  Irish  could  never 
have  suffered  from  the  stigma  of 
drunkenness  had  they  not  previ- 
ously established  an  excellent  char- 
acter for  temperance  !  In  the  land 
sacred  likewise  to  the  potato  was 
discussed  with  renewed  point  and 
additional  relish  the  most  vapid  of 
all  panaceas  for  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir  to — vegetarian  diet.  In 
the  capital  of  Ireland,  too,  were  very 
fitly  debated  tenants'  rights,  and 
labourers'  cottages  and  cabins,  and 
encumbered  estates,  and  sectarian, 
secular,  and  mixed  education,  with 
the  zeal,  if  not  the  rancour,  engen- 
dered by  the  immediate  pressure  of 
local  interests.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  assure  our 
readers,  that  even  during  the  most 
critical  moments  in  these  patriotic 
and  stormy  debates  the  existence  of 
"  the  Union  "  was  not  thrown  into 
jeopardy.  There  appeared  to  be  in- 
deed, at  least  on  one  point,  a  uni- 
versal concurrence  of  opinion,  that 
Ireland  had,  for  some  few  years 
past,  entered  on  an  unexampled 


career  of  prosperity,  with  possibly 
just  here  and  there  a  national  griev- 
ance remaining,  for  which  we  doubt 
not  all  true-bred  Irishmen  are  de- 
voutly thankful,  otherwise  the  in- 
dignant patriot  were  left  without 
vocation.  This,  indeed,  were  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  dreaded, 
the  interests  of  Social  Science  not- 
withstanding. 

The  meeting  in  Dublin,  we  be- 
lieve, was  considered  a  great  suc- 
cess. How  indeed  could  it  be 
otherwise  1  His  Excellency  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  as  habitual  with 
this  amiable  nobleman,  smiled 
blandly  upon  science,  opened  the 
Castle  for  "  the  members  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Association,  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen,"  refreshments 
ad  libitum,  music  more  crashing 
and  dashing  than  even  Irish  ora- 
tory. Success,  we  say,  was  inevi- 
table. The  printed  programme 
states  that  for  "  Saturday  the 
business  of  the  departments  will 
close  at  1  o'clock,"  being  a  half- 
holiday.  Honorary  degrees  were 
then  conferred  in  Trinity  College 
at  1.30  P.M.;  at  3  P.M.  followed  a 
special  promenade  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  at  which  three  bands  and 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  assisted ;  at  5 
the  lions  and  cubs  were  fed  as 
usual,  and  at  8  the  labours  of  the 
"  half  -  holiday  "  were  pleasantly 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  select  soiree 
at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Sci- 
ence may,  we  think,  well  feel  proud 
of  such  a  half -day's  labour.  The 
resources  of  Ireland  were  found 
indeed  great,  and  the  whole  island 
was  virgin  soil  to  the  ardent  souls 
of  the  professors.  Irishmen,  it  is 
true,  as  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith,  in 
long  years  gone  by,  had  made  social 
science,  in  some  of  its  more  alluring 
departments  at  all  events,  their  dar- 
ling recreation,  and  accordingly  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  claimed  by 
the  present  Attorney-General  as  a 
profound  and  far-seeing  book,  which 
had  indeed  anticipated  almost  every 
one  of  the  discoveries  of  modern  days! 
Ireland,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
in  its  emerald  fields  and  renowned 
tracts  of  bog,  still  presented  to 
the  hopeful  and  aspiring  sons  and 
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daughters  of  science  a  territory 
tempting  to  still  more  extended 
labours.  On  a  given  day,  four 
excursions  started,  each  on  its  seve- 
ral way,  upon  the  grand  mission  of 
exploration  and  reclamation.  Irish 
round  towers  and  the  Irish  convict 
system — Powerscourt  Waterfall  and 
Protestant  orphan  unions — lead- 
mines,  churches,  and  cold  collations, 
shared  the  labours  of  a  most  unpro- 
pitious  day;  not  forgetting  a  pro- 
jected visit  to  the  "  Devil's  Glen," 
in  the  heart  of  which  we  rejoice  to 
learn  it  is  yet  hoped  that  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  sanction  of  the 
genius  loci,  may  succeed  in  erecting 
a  j  u venile  reformatory.  The  Dublin 
meeting,  we  repeat,  was  an  undeni- 
able success.  We  have  seen  that 
dreary  tables  of  statistics  were  en- 
livened by  draughts  of  sparkling 
champagne — that  famine  was  dis- 
cussed from  afar  under  the  shelter 
and  the  sunshine  of  the  best  of 
cheer — that  the  deshabille  toilette 
of  the  morning's  labours  was  closely 
followed  by  the  full  dress  of  the 
dazzling  soiree — that  thus  days  of 
strife,  and  hours  devoted  to  misery, 
found  quick  relief  in  pleasure,  and 
the  science  which  pursued  with 
terrible  earnestness  a  phantom  fu- 
ture, was  happily,  thanks  to  local 
secretaries,  allied  to  arts  which 
secured  the  most  substantial  of  pre- 
sent enjoyments.  The  martyrs  of 
science,  how  would  they  have  de- 
sired to  see  these  days  ! 

"  Final  causes,"  we  believe,  have, 
in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
knowledge,  fallen  to  a  discount. 
Yet,  bringing  our  criticism  to  a 
close,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  just 
one  moment  to  inquire  what  are 
the  "  final  causes,"  what  the  real 
purport  and  intent  of  these  con- 
gresses, associations,  and  institutes, 
which,  especially  during  autumn 
months,  disport  themselves  so  gaily1? 
Let  us  assume  that  the  effect  upon 
the  public  mind  is  in  many  ways 
salutary  and  good.  It  has  happily 
not  been  reserved  for  us  in  these 
days  to  write  in  the  "  praise  of  know- 
ledge." The  work  has  been  already 
well  done  by  other  hands.  The 
people  of  this  country  are  now 


taught  by  the  experience  of  every 
hour  how  deep  is  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  each  one  of  us  owes  to 
science,  the  beneficent  servant  and 
helpmate  and  instructor  of  man. 
We  need  not,  moreover,  recount 
how  many  and  how  pure  are  the  de- 
lights which  the  student  of  nature 
derives  from  the  loving  prosecution 
of  his  labours.  "A  mind,"  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,  "  which  has 
once  imbibed  a  taste  for  scientific 
inquiry,  and  has  learnt  the  habit 
of  applying  its  principles  readily  to 
the  cases  which  occur,  has  within 
itself  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
pure  and  exciting  contemplation. 
Accustomed  to  trace  the  operation 
of  general  causes,  and  the  exempli- 
fication of  general  laws,  in  circum- 
stances where  the  uninformed  and 
uninquiring  eye  perceives  neither 
novelty  nor  beauty,  he  walks  in  the 
midst  of  wonders  ;  every  object 
which  falls  in  his  way  elucidates 
some  principle,  affords  some  instruc- 
tion, and  impresses  him  with  a  sense 
of  harmony  and  order."  Let  us  in 
charity  suppose  that  this  quiet  truth- 
loving  spirit,  which  we  hold  in  pro- 
foundest  reverence,  is  not  wholly 
foreign  to  the  ostentatious  jubilees 
which  have  provoked  our  ridicule. 

The  charity  which  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  hopeth  all  things.  Yet 
we  must  avow  that  in  these  monster 
gatherings,  apparently  got  together 
for  the  glorification  of  a  few  mas- 
ter minds,  who  might  fitly  despise 
popularity  so  cheap  and  often  so 
vulgar,  we  see  little  of  the  retiring 
modesty  which  is  supposed  to  crown 
the  philosophic  mind.  In  the  ful- 
some flattery  upon  these  occasions 
too  frequently  bestowed  by  presi- 
dents and  professors,  the  one  upon 
the  other,  enough  to  make,  one 
would  think,  the  blush  of  shame 
rise  in  the  cheek  of  insulted  hu- 
manity, we  must  say  that  we  dis- 
tinguish but  little  of  that  humility 
which  bowed  the  head  of  the  great 
Newton  when  he  said,  "  I  have  been 
but  a  child  upon  the  sea-shore, 
gathering  a  pebble  and  a  shell  from 
the  vast  ocean  of  truth  which  lies 
still  undiscovered  before  me."  ^  Is  it 
that  our  modern  men  of  science 
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despise  their  hearers,  or  have  into  a  desire  of  learning  or  know- 
ceased  to  respect  themselves1?  Is  ledge,  sometimes  upon  a  natural 
it  that  they  choose  to  pander  to  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite  ; 
the  mob,  and  aspire  to  become  sometimes  to  entertain  their  minds 
noisy  democrats  of  pretentious  with  variety  and  delight ;  sometimes 
knowledge  1  In  such  hands  the  for  ornament  and  reputation ;  and 
true  dignity  and  worth  of  science  sometimes  to  enable  them  to  victory 
are  in  danger  of  degradation.  "  The  of  wit  and  contradiction."  For  these 
greatest  error  of  all  the  rest,"  says  causes  mainly,  we  fear,  are  itinerant 
Lord  Bacon  in  a  well-known  pas-  provincial  associations  formed,  "and 
sage,  "  is  the  mistaking  or  misplac-  not,"  in  the  noble  words  of  the  same 
ing  of  the  last  or  furthest  end  of  great  writer,  in  order  "  to  give  a 
knowledge  :  for  men  have  entered  true  account  of  the  gift  of  reason." 


WHAT   SEEMS   TO   BE   HAPPENING  JUST   NOW  WITH   THE  POPE. 

When  a  man's  to  be  ruined,  he  first  is  demented — 
(I  forget  by  what  Sage  the  remark  was  invented.) 
Fate  always  gives  Folly  abundance  of  rope, 
Which  seems  to  be  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 

If  people  won't  see,  they  are  justly  consigned 
To  the  doom  of  becoming  judicially  blind. 
From  blunder  to  blunder  they  helplessly  grope, 
Which  seems  to  be  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 

I  don't  like  the  way  in  which  Naples  was  gained  ; 

But  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  it  must  be  maintained. 

With  Destiny's  dictates  'tis  useless  to  cope, 

Which  seems  to  be  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 

Had  his  Holiness  kept  but  a  decent  neutrality, 

The  SEE  might  have  shown  a  more  lasting  vitality. 

His  meddling  with  matters  quite  out  of  his  scope 

Is  the  cause  of  what's  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 

He  may  preach,  he  may  pray — 'tis  his  business  to  do  it ; 
But  encouraging  robbers — 'tis  right  he  should  rue  it. 
Arming  stabbers  and  cut-throats,  to  speak  without  trope, 
Is  what  seems  to  be  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 

Too  long  he  has  trodden  this  perilous  path, 
Exhausting  men's  patience  and  rousing  their  wrath. 
Suppose  his  French  Guards  should  some  morning  elope, 
Pray,  what  would  be  happening  ere  night  with  the  POPE  1 

Whate'er  might  become  of  the  POPE  as  a  Priest, 
The  POPE  as  a  Prince  would  be  quickly  deceased. 
A  slippery  seat  on  the  side  of  a  slope 
Is  a  type  of  what's  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 

There  are  Popes  and  Pretenders  elsewhere  than  at  Rome, 

And  some  would-be  Infallibles  even  at  home. 

JT would  be  vulgar  to  ask  how  they're  off  as  to  soap, 

But  we'll  point  to  what's  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 

This  is  not  a  time,  or  a  turn  of  affairs, 

In  which  Churchmen  should  anywhere  give  themselves  airs  : 

So  they'll  prudently  all  take  a  lesson,  I  hope, 

From  that  which  is  happening  just  now  with  the  POPE. 
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AMONG    THE    LOCHS  : 

BEING  A  NARRATIVE   OF  SOME  PASSAGES   IN  THE  ARCHDEACON'S   HOLIDAY. 
CHAPTER   I. — KNOCKTARLIT1E. 


WHEN  we  were  asked  to  join  the 
Archdeacon's  party  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gare-Loch,  after  the  brief  and 
bright  (though  damp)  experience  of 
the  Highlands,  recorded  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,*  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed that  my  friend  Kate  and  my- 
self eagerly  accepted  the  invitation. 
After  the  ordinary  conventionalities 
of  life,  there  is  something  more 
charming  than  I  can  describe  in 
that  free,  unfettered,  half-Highland, 
half-seaside  life  which  one  lives  in 
such  a  place.  I  can  scarcely  say  what 
motive  brought  the  Archdeacon  to 
Knocktarlitie.  I  believe  he  had 
just  glimpsed  it  in  a  former  tour, 
and,  charmed  by  the  look  of  quiet 
upon  everything  in  that  lovely  lo- 
cality, thought  of  the  place  again 
when,  worn  out  by  the  year's  labour, 
he  and  Mrs  Archdeacon  consulted 
where  to  go  in  September.  A  dig- 
nitary of  the  Church  does  not,  of 
course,  shoot,  especially  not  when 
he  becomes  stout  and  advances  in 
life ;  and  as  our  excellent  friend  is 
a  literary  man,  and  has  always  some 
work  of  that  description  in  hand  to 
occupy  him,  he  does  not  care  for 
the  vulgar  amusements  without 
which  other  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
to  find  existence  possible.  He  is 
the  very  man  to  make  a  country 
residence  delightful.  The  very 
sound  of  his  laugh  is  enough  to 
dispel  the  clouds  from  a  less  cheer- 
ful temper.  The  sound  of  that 
light  step,  which  (having  such  a 
weight  to  carry)  he  naturally  prides 
himself  a  little  upon,  stirs  a  whole 
house  into  alertness  and  pleasant 
looks.  On  the  whole,  he  is  what  may 
safely  be  called  a  dear  man,  full  of 
jokes  and  lively  allusions,  but  in 
the  pulpit  as  stately  and  serious  as 
becomes  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 


and  such  a  preacher  as  one  rarely 
hears.  No  one  who  knows  him  can 
wonder  at  his  great  popularity ;  and 
if  the  right  party  were  in  power, 
and  the  bestowal  of  bishoprics  was 
in  proper  hands,  we  all  know  who 
would  wear  the  first  vacant  apron. 
But,  of  course,  with  a  judge  so  ad- 
vanced in  spiritual  discrimination 
as  Lord  Palmerston,  nothing  but 
Low  Church  will  do ;  and  I  should 
not  wish  the  dear  Archdeacon  to 
accept  preferment  through  such  a 
channel. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  regular 
current  of  Highland  tourists  know 
much  about  the  Gare-Loch.  I  don't 
think  they  do,  in  fact.  It  is  too 
near  the  ordinary  world  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  mere  traveller,  who 
thinks  nothing  of  a  place  unless  it  is 
a  few  hundred  miles  off,  and  rather 
difficult  of  approach.  On  the  con- 
trary, anybody  from  Glasgow  can 
reach  Knocktarlitie  in  a  couple  of 
hours — can  plunge  into  the  sweetest 
quiet,  the  deepest  wealth  of  foliage, 
a  paradise  of  wood  and  water,  at 
the  very  smallest  cost  of  money  and 
trouble;  and  consequently,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  people  think  lightly 
of  the  Elysium  that  lies  so  easily  at 
hand.  Glasgow  persons  frequent 
the  place  in  tolerable  numbers,  it  is 
true ;  and  as  there  is  no  show  in  it, 
no  marine  parade,  not  a  single  shop, 
I  imagine  these  visitors  must  be 
devoured  with  ennui;  but  for  people 
escaping  from  the  world — people 
tired  out  with  London  life,  or  sick 
of  work  and  noise  in  whatever 
quarter  it  may  be  carried  on,  no- 
thing can  surpass  this  tender  tran- 
quillity. The  hill -side  opposite, 
though  its  highest  slopes  are  purple 
with  heather,  might  be  clad  with 
vines,  for  anything  one  can  say 


*  See  ante,  p.  256. 
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against  it,  when  the  sun  shines  on 
its  heights,  so  soft  is  that  gentle 
acclivity.  Unfortunately  the  mists 
are  only  too  ready  to  descend,  and 
prove  beyond  controversy  that  this 
is  not  a  region  of  wine  and  oil  \  but 
wherever  a  burn  rushes  down  the 
steep  (and  they  come  in  multitudes), 
the  freshest  foliage,  heavy  and  rich 
and  full,  tracks  the  stream  up  to  its 
sources,  and  clings  about  all  the 
eccentricities  of  its  way.  Such 
plane-trees !  patriarchal  sycamores 
clustering  in  deepest  umbrage ! — 
such  laurels  !  such  crowds  of  grace- 
ful ash !  such  lofty  limes,  flinging 
down  tremulous  floods  of  verdure 
to  their  veiled  feet !  My  enthu- 
siasm may  be  smiled  at,  probably  ; 
but  I  do  not  deny  that  I  am  en- 
thusiastic. At  the  entrance  of  the 
loch,  the  great  artist,  Nature,  mak- 
ing her  first  sketch  and  study  for 
the  world  of  opening  lochs  farther 
down  the  Clyde,  distinguished  the 
spot  by  a  repetition  of  sweet  bays 
and  beatific  summer  headlands, 
green  to  the  water's  edge ;  and,  at 
the  upper  end,  having  made  further 
progress  with  that  splendid  network 
of  mountain  and  lake,  throws  across 
the  gentle  basin  a  noble  line  of  hills, 
truly  belonging  to  Loch  Long,  which 
is  hidden  yonder  under  their  sha- 
dow, but  in  still  more  picturesque 
possession  abiding  here,  giving  a 
charm  to  the  landscape  which  is 
quite  indescribable.  The  wonder- 
ful thing  seems  to  be  that  the  sun 
himself  never  exhausts  those  hills. 
Every  hour  of  his  shining  you  see 
him  busy  about  them,  curiously  in- 
vestigating the  countless  knolls  and 
hollows  far  up  and  near  the  sky, 
throwing  now  and  then  a  surprised 
and  sudden  gleam  upon  some  nook 
he  has  never  fairly  explored  before, 
and  intensifying  the  light  upon  it 
so  that  every  spectator  shares  his 
sweet  wonder,  triumph,  and  joy. 
Now  it  is  a  crag,  which  shows  stern 
and  splendid  under  the  wonderful 
flash  of  sudden  perception — now  a 
flush  of  heather  rising  forth  into  the 
light — now  a  slope  of  the  most  won- 
derful colour  suddenly  appearing 
with  Pre  -  Eaphaelite  minuteness 
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from  amid  a  world  of  other  slopes, 
among  which,  a  moment  before,  it 
was  undistinguishable.  This  is  the 
Gare-Loch.  If  it  did  not  rain — if  it 
were  not  raining  half  the  time — it 
would  be  too  much  like  paradise. 

And  often  the  rain  is  very  bear- 
able. Whenever  it  clears  off,  the 
atmosphere  is  delicious.  But  when 
it  settles  down — oh  me ! — let  me  not 
recall  that  persistent,  pertinacious, 
soft,  continual  dropping.  We  are 
not  in  paradise  after  all — nobody 
ever  passes  along  the  heavy  road — 
no  good  Samaritan  comes  to  call — 
one  cannot  go  out — one  quarrels 
with  one's  best  friend  inside — one 
gradually  grows  into  a  slow  desper- 
ation beyond  the  reach  of  hope ; 
and  the  laurels  gleam  their  wet 
boughs  at  you,  and  the  long  branches 
of  the  ash  sway  to  and  fro,  and  the 
clusters  of  the  plane-trees  nod  to- 
gether in  a  kind  of  dewy  triumph. 
You  think  you  will  be  in  time  for 
all  the  autumnal  colours,  I  suppose, 
because  it  is  September — that  is 
why  the  green,  green  leaves,  green 
as  though  it  were  June,  whisper  and 
nod  at  you  with  malicious  triumph 
through  the  steady  rain. 

This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Archdeacon's  party.  The 
Archdeacon's  house  is  a  large  yel- 
low-coloured house,  with  a  curious 
door,  approached  by  two  sweeps  of 
staircase,  like  a  Scotch  pulpit.  A 
pretty  house,  on  the  whole.  The 
drawing-room  has  a  handsome  bow, 
with  three  windows  commanding 
everything  but  the  hills,  where  we 
used  to  sit  in  dumb  despair,  one  in 
each  window,  watching  the  rain, 
but  where  we  had  abundance  of  talk 
and  cheer  to  make  up.  This  house 
is  called  "The  Lodge;"  anybody 
who  is  interested  will  easily  be  able 
to  identify  it.  Here  we  lived  in 
primitive  withdrawal  from  the  vul- 
gar world.  In  the  morning  the 
postman  came  with  a  whistle,  call- 
ing forth  a  flight  of  maid-servants  to 
receive  the  letters  ;  and  at  noon  he 
came  back,  with  a  horn,  to  receive 
the  communications  which  we  sent 
out  of  Arcadia.  Vulgar  provisions, 
which  one  orders  from  vulgar  shops 
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in  the  prose  world,  come  here  glid- 
ing in  boats,  or  borne  over  the  hills. 
Up  the  side  of  the  loch  gleams  a 
line  of  cottages,  here  and  there 
bursting  into  loftier  gables  or  attic 
windows,  appearing  from  behind 
high  hedges,  from  within  gardens, 
behind  rows  of  potatoes  or  clusters 
of  trees.  Every  house  has  its  boat 
deposited  on  the  beach :  the  abo- 
rigines, of  every  rank,  sex,  and  de- 
scription, are  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  indispensable  convey- 
ances. The  ladies,  the  very  babies 
row.  I  saw  a  creature  of  four  man- 
age his  boat  as  if  it  were  the  natural 
shell  of  that  species  of  amphibi. 
The  phenomenon  amused  me  great- 
ly. It  was  burned  brown  with  the 
sunshine  of  the  early  summer,  and 
damped  throughout  with  the  suc- 
ceeding rain.  I  doubt  if  its  feet  or 
its  petticoats  were  ever  dry.  There 
it  sat  in  its  boat,  and  prospered. 
Probably  it  will  fall  heir  to  its 
grandfather's  rheumatism  before  it 
grows  half  as  old  a  man. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact,"  said  the 
Archdeacon,  coming  suddenly  in 
among  us,  as  he  did  five  or  six  times 
in  the  morning,  making  a  little 
rapid  excursion  from  his  work,  and 
back  again,  after  he  had  discharged 
his  arrow — "  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
all  the  native  inhabitants  of  Knock- 
tarlitie — the  aborigines,  in  fact — are 
old  ladies.  I  have  just  been  calcu- 
lating that,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  chances  of  immigration  ex- 
cepted,  the  race  must  be  extinct." 

The  sudden  outcry  which  this 
speech  raised  among  us  three  ladies 
may  be  imagined.  "  Archdeacon  ! " 
exclaimed  his  wife.  It  was  all  she 
could  say.  The  idea  of  entire  de- 
population falling  upon  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Gare  Loch,  and  all  this 
beauty  returning  to  the  wilderness, 
was  too  afflicting  to  be  lightly  dis- 
cussed. 

"  The  Archdeacon  is  only  ironical/' 
said  I ;  "  and,  besides,  he  means  the 
upper  classes :  gentlemen  always  are 
so  hard  upon  us.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  take  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
altogether  when  we  grow  old,  and 
keep  out  of  other  people's  way." 
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"  When  you  grow  old,  Miss  Ara- 
bella," said  the  Archdeacon,  with 
his  finest  bow,  "  I  will  allow  you  to 
consider  the  question ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  here's  the  fact ;  curious, 
isn't  it?  It  struck  me  as  quite  a 
new  branch  of  statistical  inquiry. 
Given  such  a  class  of  population, 
how  it  keeps  itself  up  1 " 

"  It  is  a  class  of  population  that 
affects  such  places,"  said  Kate. 
"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  keeps  itself 
up,  Archdeacon.  How  does  Chelsea 
Hospital  keep  itself  up  1  I  suspect 
if  there  were  no  battles  going  on 
anywhere,  the  old  Peninsula  men 
would  soon  be  extinct,  wouldn't 
they  ?  How  easily  you  talk  of  your 
old  ladies !  Aren't  they  the  sur- 
vivors, the  wounded,  of  the  outside 
fight]  Don't  be  afraid,  the  race 
will  never  be  extinct." 


Mrs 


I  stand  reproved," 


said  the  Archdeacon.  "  Notwith- 
standing, you  know  it  is  remark- 
able. Why  are  there  no  young 
people  among  them1? — that  is  the 
question.  No  daughters,  nor  nieces 

even,  and  as  for  sons "  The 

Archdeacon  threw  up  his  hands  as 
if  that  were  entirely  out  of  the 
question. 

"  My  dear,  we  have  no  children 
ourselves,"  said  Mrs  Archdeacon, 
very  mildly.  Upon  which  he  looked 
at  her,  spun  round  upon  his  heel, 
and  with  his  sharp  light  step  was 
gone  out  of  the  room  before  any 
one  could  say  another  word.  It  was 
the  Archdeacon's  way.  Something 
came  into  his  head  when  he  was  at 
his  work  that  wanted  utterance. 
He  came,  fired  it  among  us,  and 
disappeared  again.  He  did  this,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  half-a-dozen 
times  in  one  day. 

"  It  is  curious  though,  as  the 
Archdeacon  says,  how  old  ladies 
do  settle  in  one  place,  and  keep  it 
up  from  generation  to  generation," 
said  Mrs  Archdeacon,  "  with  their 
tea-parties.  They  give  tea-parties 
here,  do  you  know.  We  have  been 
to  two  or  three,  but  it's  fatiguing 
work.  You  sit  down  round  a  long 
table,  and  have  every  kind  of  cake 
offered  to  you.  It's  very  odd.  I 
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confess  I  like  a  mixture  of  all  ages, 
for  my  part." 

"And  look  here — here's  a  mix- 
ture of  ages,"  said  Kate. 

It  was  a  party  of  people  coming 
to  call — blessed  visitants — in  the 
rain !  Some  charming  young  friends 
of  ours  were  among  them.  Mr 
Reginald,  our  kind  young  com- 
panion of  former  times,  led  the 
party,  in  beatific  circumstances,  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  young  ladies. 
I  need  not,  however,  enter  into  a 
description  of  this  pretty  group,  as 
it  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  tenor 
of  my  tale.  Possible  romances 
gleaming  through  a  pleasant  mist  of 
flirtation  gave  a  sweet  suggestive- 
ness  to  the  scene.  Ah,  youth, 
youth !  always  the  same,  though 
the  actors  in  the  drama  change 
perpetually.  But  it  is  hard  to  think 
that  these  pretty  creatures  are  to 
fold  their  wings  in  the  inevitable 
course  of  nature,  and  drop  down 
into  sober  elderly  souls  like  dear 
Kate  and  me. 

To  look  at  them  now,  when  the 
sun  shines,  philandering,  as  Kate 
says,  down  that  pretty  old  avenue  ! 
The  avenue  itself  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  Knocktarlitie  ;  yew-trees 
not  to  be  surpassed,  in  solemn  ma- 
jestic lines  of  sombre  foliage  and 
brown  branching  —  not  crowded 
close  as  in  an  Italian  alley,  with  the 
blazing  sun  shut  out,  a  monastic 
twilight  strait  between  two  glowing 
worlds  of  day;  but  standing  apart 
like  English  trees,  having  bars  of 
sunshine  and  a  whole  universe  of  air 
and  light  breathing  visible  around 
those  sombre-splendid  arches  which 
absorb  and  yet  repel  the  sun.  Out- 
side the  yews,  two  glorious  lines  of 
limes  stand  meditative  over  them, 
watching  through  those  breaks  of 
light  the  pretty  figures  gleaming 
past,  the  puffs  of  airy  muslin  and 
silken  reflections  of  drapery.  So- 
lemn and  abstract  stand  the  yew- 
trees,  immemorial  spectators,  lost 
in  the  observant  calm  of  age,  but 
the  lime  branches  thrill  with  a 
sympathetic  tremor  as  summer 
and  youth  go  gleaming  by.  We 
come  after,  staid  and  serious,  not 
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saying  much  ;  we  two  women,  soli- 
tary, not  any  longer  young.  Do 
you  imagine  we  have  not  thoughts 
of  our  own  as  we  follow  the  young 
people  through  the  airy  lights  and 
dropping  shadows  1  I  too,  though 
nobody  knows  it,  have  such  trees 
still  growing,  and  such  sunshine 
shining  in  the  silent  world  of  me- 
mory that  belongs  to  me.  Figures 
glide  through  those  vistas  which 
human  sight  beholds  no  longer. 
Ah,  me  !  what  human  vision  of  to- 
day could  identify  the  Arabella 
yonder,  moving  in  a  glorified  sur- 
rounding of  love  and  youth  and 
sweet  observance,  with  the  Ara- 
bella here?  But  the  two  are  the 
same  to  me.  I  can  hear  those 
voices  whisper  which  have  lost  the 
faculty  of  mortal  speech.  The  pre- 
sent is  flitting  by  moment  after 
moment.  It  is  an  evanescent  glory 
even  to  these  reigning  princesses 
and  princes  before  us  :  but  the  past 
is  for  ever.  Why  we  should  be  sad 
about  it  I  cannot  tell.  While  it 
was  doing,  it  was  doubtful,  transi- 
tory, crossed  with  clouds  and  sus- 
picions, and  a  hundred  pangs  of 
uncertainty.  Now  it  is  perfect, 
sublimest  suggestion  of  grammati- 
cal science.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
human  faculties  are  so  unused  to 
perfection  that  we  all  think  it  sad. 
And  I  suspect  one  advantage  of 
entering  into  the  vulgar  strain  of 
life — marrying,  in  short — is,  that 
one  is  let  down  more  gradually  and 
easily  out  of  one's  youth,  and  learns 
that  one  is  not  young,  and  that  a 
different  order  of  things  has  com- 
menced, without  any  pang,  but  only 
with  a  natural  revolution  of  thought. 
This,  however,  is  an  unprofitable 
subject  of  inquiry,  especially  as  my 
subject  is  Knocktarlitie,  and  not 
the  regretful  musings  of  a  declining 
life. 

"The  picturesque  is  dying  out 
everywhere,"  said  the  Archdeacon, 
stretching  himself  out  on  the  hea- 
ther (but  of  course  with  a  plaid 
between).  "The  picturesque  of 
language  as  well  as  of  costume, 
and  all  other  external  graces.  Talk, 
like  dress,  flattens  into  a  universal 
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fashion.  When  I  was  at  Knocktar- 
litie  long  ago — not  so  very  long 
either — just  before  the  present  era 
of  civilisation  set  in — the  Glasgow 
folks  used  to  come  down  here  to 
the  saut  water.  The  saut  water  ! 
Was  there  ever  a  more  felicitous 
expression  ?  Fancy  how  the  briny 
wave  must  have  flashed  and  danced 
and  foamed  to  the  civic  imagina- 
tion !  Now  that  spell  is  broken. 
Look  at  those  tufts  of  villas  all  over 
the  side  of  the  loch.  The  people 
nowadays  bring  their  families  down 
to  tJie  coast ;  whereas  it  is  no  more 
the  coast  than  the  Broomielaw  is, 
and  bears  no  resemblance,  nestling 
up  here  among  a  thousand  folds  of 
hills,  to  the  wild  external  edge  of 
the  island,  with  an  ocean  foaming 
on  its  rocks.  But  oh  for  the  fresh 
days  of  the  saut  water !  when  a 
man  made  himself  wretched  for 
nature's  sake  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world,  and  slept  in  a  box- 
bed,  and  scrambled  for  a  living.  I 
came  down  in  the  train  from  Glas- 
gow the  other  day  with  a  collection 
of  men  going  home  to  dinner.  Not 
a  lofty  style  of  physiognomy,  I  am 
bound  to  say;  but  to  hear  how  they 
chattered  over  their  Glasgow  papers 
about  cottages,  and  palaces,  and 
who  was  living  where  !  The  coast, 
as  they  called  it,  was  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  their  crescents  and  terraces. 
They  give  the  same  dinners,  I  dare- 
say, and  talk  the  same  stuff  as 
usual.  What  is  the  good  of  leaving 
home  under  such  circumstances  ? 
Convenience  has  swallowed  up 
life." 

"  My  dear,  it  must  be  very  good 
for  their  health,"  said  Mrs  Arch- 
deacon, mildly. 

"  And  who  on  earth  cares  for  their 
health1?"  cried  the  Archdeacon,  kick- 
ing away  a  basket  which  John  had 
just  emptied.  "A  man  who  comes  to 
such  a  scene  as  this  in  cold-blooded 
consideration  for  his  appetite,  de- 
serves to  be  kicked  out  of  it  again 
summarily.  Speaking  of  appetite, 
where' s  the  luncheon  1  Here's  that 
fellow  John  been  left  as  usual  to  his 
own  devices.  Of  course,  he's  fixed 
on  a  place  where  there's  no  view." 


"  No,  dear  uncle,"  said  pretty 

Alice,  demurely,  "  Mr  A and  I 

have  just  been  choosing  the  spot, 
and  there's  the  loveliest  view." 

"  The  loveliest  view  !  "  echoed 
young  Mr  Reginald,  who  was  just 
behind  her,  and  was  not  looking  at 
the  loch  at  all,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

The  Archdeacon  looked  at  them 
both  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"  Ah,  ah !  I  perceive,"  said  the 
dear  good  man,  and  jumped  up  and 
held  out  his  hand  to  me  to  help  me 
up  the  hill.  "  Young  people  for- 
tunately are  untouched  by  the  vul- 
garising influences  of  civilisation, 
Miss  Arabella,"  said  the  Arch- 
deacon ;  "  they  are  just  as  great 
fools  as  they  used  to  be  in  old  days. 
Don't  you  think  so  1  Let  us  go 
and  look  at  this  view.  I  rather 
object  to  all  the  chateaux  and  cot- 
tages of  the  Glasgow  people ;  but 
that  big  house,  with  its  square  tower 
standing  out  in  a  sort  of  vulgar 
suzerainship  over  the  whole,  is  not 
so  bad  either  in  point  of  effect.  In 
my  day  there  was  but  a  thatched 
house  dropped  here  and  there,  and 
all  the  fresh  freedom  of  the  hill- 
side unbroken." 

"  But  look  here,  Archdeacon," 
cried  I,  directing  him  to  the  other 
hand. 

He  looked,  and,  I  am  bound  to 
add,  was  silent.  There  nothing  was 
to  be  said.  We  were  gazing  straight 
into  the  marvellous  inequalities  of 
the  hills  ]  and  the  broken  banks  be- 
fore us,  as  they  folded  over  each 
other,  opened  here  and  there  to  a 
gleam  of  silent  water,  just  touched 
into  light  at  one  corner  by  the 
white  sail  of  a  tiny  yacht.  Sound 
was  not  in  that  silent  splendid 
landscape.  Immediately  before  us, 
the  first  of  that  banded  brother- 
hood of  hills  stood  out  calm  into 
the  water,  silently  emphasising  the 
spot  where  nature,  out  of  her  bound- 
less liberality,  had  sent  forth  Loch 
Goil  out  of  Loch  Long.  In  the 
distance,  up  the  opening  cleft  of 
the  smaller  loch,  appeared  the  glim- 
mer of  a  yellow  corn-field  upon  the 
water-side,  and  the  dark  ruin  of 
Carrick  Castle,  lonely  and  voiceless. 
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Above,  the  sun  was  shining  fitfully, 
and  a  hundred  shadows  flying  over 
those  speechless,  eloquent  moun- 
tains ;  and  yonder,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  sweet  Gare-Loch,  all 
inhabited  and  kindly,  with  houses 
gleaming  out  from  the  wooded 
slopes,  and  boats  upon  the  familiar 
water,  and  coy  headlands  stretch- 
ing out  as  if  to  embrace  each  other, 
but  kept  apart  by  the  current  which 
sweeps  into  the  Clyde  and  the 
world.  I  could  not  talk  on  that 
mount  of  vision ;  and  even  the 
Archdeacon  drew  a  long  breath  and 
was  silent.  The  landscape  was  per- 
fect, a  dramatic-suggestive  scene — 
the  mysteries  of  nature,  on  one 
hand,  straying  deep  into  the  bosom 
of  the  hills,  and  the  far-off  world, 
on  the  other,  toiling  on,  without  a 
pause,  yet  not  unsusceptible  to  the 
sweet  holiday  of  the  hills  and  the 

8  7«  Well,  well,"  said  the  Arch- 
deacon, with  a  sigh,  and  a  sort  of  de- 
precating gesture,  lifting  his  hands 
towards  the  hills — "but  we  must 
have  lunch,  my  dear  Miss  Arabella ; 
lunch  must  be  eaten  all  the  same." 
And  the  truth  was,  we  did  eat 
lunch  as  if  that  were  the  object 
of  existence,  and  all  the  glorious 
scenery  around  us  was  quite  a 
secondary  consideration ;  notwith- 
standing that,  of  course,  we  had 
come  all  the  distance  for  no  other 
object  than  the  view.  I  confess  that 
I  gazed  aside  now  and  then  from 
the  laughter  and  talk,  and  felt  the 
calm  silence  of  the  hills  strike  upon 
me  like  a  reproach.  Insignificant 
creatures  of  a  day,  what  were  we, 
to  make  all  this  gabble  in  the  ever- 
lasting silence  1  Serious  conversa- 
tion, enlivened  with  the  sweet  sym- 
pathies of  friendship,  would  have 
been  congenial  to  the  scene ;  but 
that,  which  is  difficult  to  be  had 
anywhere,  was  of  course  impossible 
in  such  a  mixed  party.  Mr  Regi- 
nald,  whom  I  know  to  be  capable 
of  better  things,  was,  it  may  be 
supposed,  devoting  himself  to  pretty 
Alice,  the  Archdeacon's  niece  (in 
whom  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  much, 
for  my  own  part,  though,  as  every- 
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body  says  she  is  very  pretty,  I  pre- 
sume it  must  be  true ;  but  as  for 
conversation,  that,  to  be   sure,   is 
not  to  be  expected  from  a  girl  of 
twenty) ;  and  Kate,  whose  own  ex- 
perience of  life  might  have  been 
supposed  to  give  her  more  serious 
views  of  such  matters,  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  directing  the  attention 
of  the  company  to  the  two  young 
people,  and  making  absurd  remarks, 
accompanied  by  eclats  of  laughter — 
I  must  say,  profoundly  unsuitable 
to    the    scene ;    while  Mrs   Arch- 
deacon's   quiet    attention    to    the 
luncheon,  and  her  anxiety  that  her 
husband  should  have  nothing  which 
should  disagree  with  him,  and  the 
Archdeacon's  own    divided  mind, 
one  while  giving  his  countenance  to 
dear  Kate's  nonsense,  and  the  other 
lost  in  consideration  of  the  deli- 
cacies of  his  own  stomach,  which 
exacted  an  amount  of  care  altoge- 
ther beyond  the  due  claims  of  such 
a  vulgar  though  important  agency, 
made  our  meal,  though  eaten  amid 
all  the  sweetest  influences  of  na- 
ture, by  no  means  such  a  feast  of 
reason  as  it  might  have  been.     I 
alone,  withdrawing  myself  a  little 
by  times  from  the  others,  gave  my 
special  attention  to  the  landscape, 
which,  on  every  side,  wherever  you 
could    turn,    was    equally    lovely. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Scotland  this 
year,  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
occupy  myself  principally  with  the 
lochs  of  that  beautiful  country,  and 
here,  at  one  glance,  was  a  mystical 
circle  of  three,  all  gleaming  under 
the  fitful  Highland  sunshine.     But 
it  was  only   by  moments  that  I 
could  really  turn  my  thoughts,  with 
my  eyes,  to  the  soft  bays  of  the 
Gare  Loch,  on  one  hand,  shining  like 
an  Italian  lake,  or  to  the  solemn 
silent  gleam  of  Loch  Long  pene- 
trating  among  its    hills,   and  the 
opening  reach  of  Loch  Goil  on  the 
other.     The  distraction  of  so  many 
sounds  close  at  hand,  the  little  by- 
play of  Reginald  and  Alice  (which, 
however  one  might  disapprove  of 
its  absurdity,  attracted  one's  obser- 
vation), the  laughter  and  nonsense 
of  dear  Kate,  who  really  does  not 
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show  that  gravity  which  might  be 
expected  from  her — even  the  puz- 
zled, impatient  looks  of  the  Arch- 
deacon, considering  whether  to  eat 
or  not  to  eat,  and  his  wife's  conju- 
gal advices  to  him  on  the  subject, — 
all  combined  to  fret  and  wear  out 
that  attention  which  I  would  gladly 
have  bestowed  on  the  magic  scene 
around.  Oh  human  nature !  here 
we  were  among  the  broken  slopes 
that  intervene  between  lake  and 
hill,  with  our  white  tablecloth  laid 
out  over  the  rustling  heather  and 
sweet  bog -myrtle,  and  our  little 
group  detached  in  mortal  compla- 
cency of  self-importance  from  all 
the  silent  splendour  of  the  land- 
scape, absorbed  in  ourselves,  our 
flirtations,  our  jests,  our  dyspeptics. 
To  an  intelligent  observer  the  scene 
would  have  been  impressive ;  but  I 
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doubt  much  whether  any  one  but 
myself  took  note  of  the  sweet  uni- 
versal harmony  around,  and  the 
jarring  but  interesting  chord  of  hu- 
manity, struck  upon  a  totally  diffe- 
rent key,  which  gave  a  point  and 
centre  to  the  scene. 

That  was  our  last  experience  at 
Knocktaiiitie.  I  might  give  other 
sketches  at  great  length;  but  as 
there  were  other  lochs  to  be  visited, 
I  refrain  from  describing  our  many 
pleasant  water -excursions,  and  all 
the  other  charms  of  that  Arcadian 
retirement.  And  only  adding,  Fare- 
well, thou  sweet  peninsula !  farewell, 
ye  gentle  hills  and  friends !  leave 
the  record  to  dear  Kate,  who  chooses, 
I  cannot  tell  why,  the  scene  most 
sacred  to  sentiment  and  poetry,  for 
her  portion  of  our  mutual  task. 
AEABELLA  W . 


CHAPTER   II.— THE  TROSACHS. 


The  reason  why  I  choose  what 
Arabella,  poor  thing !  calls  "  the 
scene  most  sacred  to  sentiment  and 
poetry,"  is  because  there  are  some 
things  very  unpoetic  and  unsenti- 
mental in  it,  which  will  be  quite  in 
my  way.  And  I  do  not  hesitate, 
for  this  reason,  to  go  over  the  ground 
which  everybody  has  gone  over  be- 
fore. Arabella  and  I  are  very  old 
friends.  We  were  not  girls  toge- 
ther, it  is  true  ;  but  we  have  lived 
near,  and  seen  a  great  deal  of  each 
other,  for  many  years ;  and  she  and 
I  can  afford  to  speak  with  a  little 
freedom,  and  are  above  quarrelling. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  her  spirits 
are  not  so  great  as  in  our  last  excur- 
sion, I  assign  no  reason  for  it ;  I 
only  indicate  the  fact.  The  Arch- 
deacon's company,  and  that  of  his 
nice  wife  and  his  pretty  niece, 
changes  the  character  of  our  party 
altogether.  It  is  much  more  ra- 
tional in  some  respects,  and  less 
piquant  in  others  ;  and  as  I  trust  it 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
expeditions,  I  welcome  the  change, 
and  find  it  very  much  to  my  mind. 
We  are  giving  all  our  attention  to 
the  lochs,  as  Arabella  mentions.  It 


may  be  the  Cumberland  lakes  next 
year,  or  the  Swiss  lakes,  or  the 
Italian.  I  think  the  prospect  a 
famous  one,  though  sincerely  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  them  could 
be  finer  than  the  lochs  of  Scotland, 
from  which  we  have  just  returned. 
We  set  out  upon  Loch  Lomond  a 
party  of  six,  with  a  little  individual 
in  addition,  who  would  have  dis- 
gusted any  sentimental  tourist, 
but  who  became  quite  the  hero 
of  the  day  with  some  of  us. 
The  personnel  of  the  group  is 
worthy  a  word  in  passing.  The 
Archdeacon  himself  comes  out  na- 
turally in  the  foreground — he  has 
tawny  leonine  looks  and  a  portly 
presence ;  but,  notwithstanding  his 
weight,  spurns  the  earth  with  a 
step  as  light  and  springy  as  if  he 
were  only  twenty ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  sudden  disgusts  he 
sometimes  takes  at  table,  and  un- 
certainties in  the  way  of  eating, 
looks,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  healthy 
and  hearty  as  his  best  friends  could 
desire.  His  wife  beside  him  is 
everything  an  archdeacon's  wife 
should  be :  suave  and  bland  to  the 
inferior  clergy — kind  to  everybody ; 
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but  she  lias  no  babies,  poor  soul. 
The  pretty  niece  is  a  very  pretty 
niece,  and  a  nice  creature;  and  I 
am  sure,  if  my  friend  Reginald  tries 
his  fortune  in  that  direction,  he  has 
my  benediction  and  best  wishes. 
Reginald  himself  I  need  not  de- 
scribe— he  has  those  black  locks 
and  blue  eyes  which  are  so  seduc- 
tive to  the  female  heart,  and  which 
afford  a  palpable  evidence — if  his 
victims  would  only  take  heed — of 
the  fickleness  of  his  loves.  Still, 
though  I  would  not  for  much  be  a 
young  lady  in  his  way,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  wiles  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  exercise  upon  our 
sex,  and  of  which  the  young  man 
can  never  entirely  divest  himself, 
make  him  very  agreeable  to  the 
chaperones  of  the  party,  who  are  in 
no  danger  from  those  fascinations. 
One  likes  a  young  man  to  remem- 
ber that  one  is  a  woman,  though 
one  is  old ;  and  even  that  one  may 
have  had  attractions  in  one's  day — 
facts  which,  after  one's  youth  is 
over,  the  world  in  general  is  so  apt 
to  forget.  I  have  now  only  to 
mention  Arabella,  who  is  taller  and 
thinner  than  women  in  general,  but 
has  good  eyes ;  and,  with  her  pretty 
hat,  might  pass,  when  you  are  be- 
hind her,  for  something  rather 
attractive.  She  highly  approves  of 
my  bonnet,  and  says  it  is  very  be- 
coming to  a  person  come  to  my 
time  of  life;  but  I  could  not  un- 
dertake to  return  the  compliment. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  Johnnie: 
Johnnie  is  the  brother  of  Alice,  ten 
years  old.  red-haired,  blue-eyed,  full 
of  freckles  and  glee.  His  achieve- 
ments will  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
course  of  the  story.  In  the  mean 
time  we  are  progressing  up  the 
loch.  Everybody  knows  Loch 
Lomond — the  islands  are  all  shining 
in  the  sun,  and  there  are  a  quantity 
of  tourist  parties  in  the  boat.  One 
gentleman  is  examining  his  map 
exactly  as  one  might  do  if  one  were 
travelling  abroad.  It  is  all  right, 
to  be  sure,  but  looks  odd  in  one's 
own  country.  Arabella  is  naturally 
full  of  enthusiasm — she  is  perpe- 
tually appealing  to  Mr  Reginald  for 


the  glass,  which  he  wears  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  and  which  Alice  rather 
scorns.  But  the  youngest  eyes  are 
the  sharpest  after  all.  It  is  Alice 
who  finds  out  that  white  flash  of  a 
torrent  streaming  down  the  hill, 
and  the  white  cloud  of  mist  which 
lingers  all  by  itself  in  one  particular 
hollow,  nobody  can  tell  how.  And 
the  Archdeacon  looks  at  her  with  a 
smile,  but  turns  and  talks  to  Ara- 
bella, who  really  has  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful  landscape,  though  perhaps 
the  dear  old  soul  may  possibly  say 
too  much  about  it.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this,  I,  who  am  the  common- 
place member  of  the  party,  and  am 
understood  to  interest  myself  about 
practical  matters,  condole  with  John- 
nie, who  has  seated  himself  snugly 
in  the  stern.  He  can't  tell  what 
the  people  are  all  looking  at.  "  I'm 
very  tired,  for  my  part,"  says  John- 
nie. Upon  which  I  open  my  basket, 
where  there  are  a  store  of  sand- 
wiches and  some  sherry.  At  this 
vision  Johnnie  brightens,  as  is  to 
be  expected;  and  the  Archdeacon 
draws  near;  and  the  ladies  ap- 
proach, all  a  step  closer,  not  with- 
out vulgar  feminine  curiosity ;  and 
Reginald  intermits  his  favourite 
occupation,  and  comes  to  my  side 
with  seductive  looks.  Yes,  it  is 
true;  even  amid  that  beautiful 
scenery,  lunch  is  a  necessity  of 
nature.  I  remark  that  even  Ara- 
bella does  not  despise  the  common 
impulse.  I  can  watch  the  moun- 
tains opening  up  and  standing  by 
each  other  like  so  many  Highland 
henchmen  as  well  as  other  people, 
and  the  islands  all  feathering  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  hanging 
over,  fond  and  fantastic,  as  if  they 
loved  it.  I  have  an  eye  for  the  tor- 
rents and  the  mists,  and  even  for 
the  pretty  boatful  of  girls  rowing 
out  into  the  lake  from  some  of 
those  Elysian  cottages  on  the  shore 
which  the  gentlemen  are  gazing  at ; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  know  how 
people  begin  to  feel  when  it  is  past 
one  o'clock,  and  they  have  break- 
fasted at  eight  before  starting — and 
about  that  hour  I  generally  find 
myself  hailed  with  acclamations 
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when  I  open  my  basket — a  method 
of  acquiring  popularity  which  I  beg 
to  recommend  to  other  women  of 
my  own  standing  when  they  accom- 
pany a  party  of  pleasure.  It  is 
astonishing  how  such  motherly  con- 
sideration opens  one's  companions' 
hearts. 

At  Inversnaid  wait  the  coaches, 
which  are  all  top,  and  have  no  in- 
terior whatever ;  and  where,  but  for 
my  enterprising  exertions,  our  party 
would  have  been  dispersed  and  se- 
parated. It  is  awkward  clinging  on 
to  the  seat  as  one  drives  backward 
up  the  hill ;  but  it  is  worth  while, 
certainly,  to  see  those  Alps  of  Ar- 
rochar  detaching  themselves  one  by 
one  out  of  the  darkness  which  hangs 
about,  and  which  is  more  picturesque 
than  any  sunshine.  Up  in  that 
wilderness  of  hills  storms  are  always 
brewing;  but  as  one  dark  peak 
heaves  up  after  another  out  of  the 
chaos  of  mists  and  glooms,  one  can 
almost  forgive  the  deluges  that 
come  of  their  conspiracy.  After  all, 
they  are  very  splendid  these  Arro- 
char  hills.  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  they  overawed  me  for  the 
moment.  I  never  go  into  raptures 
like  Arabella ;  but  to  see  them,  out 
of  a  conglomeration  of  heights, 
coming  separate  one  by  one  with 
such  glooms  and  purple  darkness 
about  them,  and  underneath  the  bit 
of  gleaming  loch,  and  the  one  sweet 
island  dropped  close  by  the  woody 
shore,  was  a  very  fine  sight  even  for 
a  person  of  unexcitable  feelings. 
Just  in  front  were  an  odd  party, 
led  by  a  woman  with  a  guide- 
book, with  grey  curls  and  a  hat — a 
woman,  I  venture  to  say,  quite  as 
old  as  myself — who  read  out  all  the 
notes  of  the  way  exactly  as  people 
abroad  read  out  of  their  Murray : 
quite  proper,  and  correct,  I  don't 
doubt,  but  curious  to  note  in  one's 
own  country,  where  one  can  speak 
the  language,  and  know  all  about 
it  from  the  coachman.  The  coach- 
man here,  however,  was  a  mute 
creature — very  different  from  that 
intelligent  man  on  the  road  to  In- 
veraray,  who  gave  me  so  much  valu- 
able information  about  the  poor- 
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rates.  I  should  not  care  to  set 
up  housekeeping  in  Mull,  if  John 
Campbell's  accounts  be  true.  Fancy 
seven  shillings  in  the  pound  for 
poor-rates  !  One  had  as  well  live, 
for  that  matter,  in  Spitalfields  or 
Betlmal  Green.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  Marylebone  heavy, 
as  most  people  do ;  but  the  idea  of 
living  in  a  wild  Highland  strath, 
where,  of  course,  all  the  old  wives 
in  the  glen  had  a  funded  interest 
in  one's  tea  and  sugar,  and  paying 
seven  shillings  in  the  pound  of 
poor-rates !  I  can't  quite  enter  into 
the  question  about  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  Highlands ;  but  before 
such  an  argument  as  that,  you 
know,  one's  conscience  would  suc- 
cumb. If  the  present  population 
can't  be  kept  up  at  less  than  a  poor- 
rate  of  seven  shillings  in  the  pound, 
sheep  and  deer  must  be  better  than 
that.  And  I  don't  speak  out  of 
economy  and  hard-heartedness,  as 
people  may  suppose,  but  because 
human  creatures  can't  be  kept  up 
unless  they  keep  themselves.  No- 
body in  the  world  will  ever  con- 
vince me  that  Christian  souls  can 
be  maintained  like  a  breed  of  poul- 
try: the  thing  is  impossible,  you 
know,  and  an  impossible  thing  may 
be  done  for  a  generation,  but  can- 
not be  kept  up.  I  don't  vouch  for 
the  fact,  having  only  John  Camp- 
bell's authority;  but  if  the  facts 
are  true,  that  is  my  conclusion ;  and 
I  am  convinced  it  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

Loch  Katrine  is  rather  tame  at 
the  outset,  it  appears  to  me.  I  saw 
even  Arabella  listening  languidly  to 
something  about  the  waterworks, 
and  the  Archdeacon  marching 
about  the  deck  with  his  springy 
light  step,  sometimes  humming  a 
tune  to  himself,  sometimes  keeping 
time  to  the  reel  the  bagpipes  (hide- 
ous instruments  of  discord)  were 
playing,  looking  out  sharply  ahead, 
and  evidently  concluding  in  his  own 
mind  that  Sir  Walter  ha*d  beguiled 
us  all  into  extreme  expectations 
which  were  not  realisable.  At 
last  he  paused,  held  up  his  finger, 
raised  his  head,  and  turned  round 
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in  triumph.  "This  is  something 
like  ! "  said  the  Archdeacon,  and 
we  all  stood  up  to  gaze  obedi- 
ently ;  and  there,  with  a  few 
green  preludes  of  bays  and  islands, 
rose  out  of  the  water  that  island 
where  Douglas  and  Ellen  found 
their  shelter.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  I  thought  much  of  the 
Lady  oft/ie  Lake;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  scene  flashed  upon  my 
memory.  I  fancied  I  could  see  the 
battle  raging  on  the  mainland ;  the 
wild  women  and  babies  looking  out 
in  their  safe  but  passionate  shelter 
on  the  island,  with  all  the  boats 
huddled  round  that  nest  of  the 
clansmen's  treasures.  What  woeful 
strained  eyes  there  must  have  been 
blazing  through  that  foliage !  What 
ears  that  heard  one  voice  in  every 
battle-shout  and  death-cry  !  And 
then  when  the  adventurous  soldier 
plunged  in  to  seize  a  boat  and  be- 
tray their  refuge  to  the  enemy,  the 
women's  wild  agony  of  courage  and 
terror  and  dread  suspense  thrusting 
the  ready  dagger  into  one  trembling 
hand  : — 

"  I  saw  Duncraggan's  widowed  dame, 
Upon  the  shore  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  naked  dirk  gleamed  in  her  hand." 

Let  us  make  haste  past.  I  forgot 
Ellen  just  then,  and  her  harper  and 
her  lover.  It  is  only  sadness  and 
sweet  pathos  that  belong  to  the 
young  people,  Heaven  bless  them  ! 
One  weeps  for  them  when  anything 
befalls  them ;  one  does  not  thrill 
with  pity  and  horror  over  their 
tender  young  tragedies.  It  is  age 
that  calls  forth  those  images  of 
terror. 

"  But  when  I  say  age,"  said  I, 
"  recollect  I  don't  mean  old  age. 
I  mean  middle  age,  Archdeacon ; 
that  age  when  the  morning  dews 
are  over  and  the  evening  dews  are 
not  yet ;  when  the  hot  skies  are 
blazing,  and  the  work  at  its  hardest ; 
when  the  heavens  above  are  as  brass, 
and  the  earth  as  iron ;  when  people 
say  you  are  in  your  prime,  and  do 
not  dream  of  being  sorry  for  you — 
that  is  the  agony  of  life." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you  in  the 
least,"  puts  in  Mr  Keginald,  who  of 


course  knows  nothing  about  the 
subject.  "  There  must  be  always  a 
conscious  satisfaction  in  doing  one's 
work,  and  being  able  for  it.  By 
that  time  one  has  cleared  off  one's 
earlier  embarrassments,  and  got 
fairly  into  one's  occupation  in  all 
the  vigour  of  one's  powers.  A 
man  ought  to  enjoy  above  all  that 
period  of  his  existence." 

"  A  man  ought  to  know  what  he 
is  talking  of,"  said  I.  "What  do 
you  boys  and  girls  know  about  it, 
with  all  the  dew  upon  you  1  I  can 
fancy  it  sweet  to  grow  old — quite 
old — yes,  older  than  I  am.  Age  is 
only  elderliness  with  me  yet,  Alice, 
my  dear,  though  you  open  your 
pretty  eyes.  Going  down  into  the 
valley  is  easy.  Holding  up  on  the 
burning  hilltops,  where  you  have 
to  fight  for  every  step  you  make, 
and  hold  your  morsel  of  standing 
ground  to  the  death,  is  hard — harder 
than  people  fancy  who  have  not 
just  been  in  it.  I  would  be  either 
young  or  very  old,  if  the  choice  were 
left  to  me." 

"But,  dear  Kate,"  said  Mrs 
Archdeacon,  who,  dear  soft  soul, 
never  had  any  labours  or  troubles, 
"  people  have  different  lots  in  life ; 
some  people  are  very  happy  through 
it  all.  Though  we  may  not  have 
many  belonging  to  us,  still  if  those 

we  have  are  spared "   Here  she 

paused  and  gave  a  tender  look  at 
the  Archdeacon ;  and,  I  believe  not 
knowing  very  much  about  it,  a  sur- 
prised compassionate  one  at  me. 

"  I  cannot  think  how  you  speak 
so  lightly  of  growing  old,"  said 
Arabella.  "  One  must  look  for  it, 
to  be  sure,  and  put  up  with  it  when 
it  comes.  But  really  to  sit  in  an 
easy-chair  all  day,  and  be  left  to 
one's  self,  is  not  delightful  to  think 
of.  It  requires  courage,  and  forti- 
tude, and " 

"  A  degree  of  philosophy  not  to 
be  acquired  on  Loch  Katrine,"  said 
the  Archdeacon.  "  My  dear  Mrs 

S ,  you  are  right,  and  you  are 

wrong.  People  in  general  don't 
know  much  about  agonies  and  pas- 
sions. They  get  along  smoothly 
enough  because  human  nature  is 
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the  mightiest  of  philosophers,  and 
nothing  puts  it  long  out  of  its  way. 
I  agree  with  you  otherwise  about 
middle  age ;  expectations  have  grown 
dim  by  that  time.  We  used  to  feel 
that  anything  might  happen  when 
we  were  young ;  now  we  know  that 
nothing  will  happen  but  only  the 
reaping  of  what  we  have  sowed. 
And  days  are  tedious  and  life  is 
hard.  Very  true — very  true.  In 
short,  a  truism.  You  might  as  well 
say  that  the  morning  hour  before 
the  battle  begins,  or  the  evening 
hour  after  it  is  ended,  when  some 
are  safe  and  some  are  dead,  are  the 
times  to  be  chosen ;  but  in  the  bat- 
tle itself  is  the  glory  and  the  pain. 
I  can't  think  what  our  friend  means 
by  turning  our  thoughts  in  such 
a  direction,  Miss  Arabella.  There 
is  Ben  An,  and  this  is  Ben  Venue ; 
and  yonder  went  Ellen's  skiff  across 
the  lake ;  and  here  we  are  about  to 
disembark  and  fight  for  places  on 
the  coach." 

On  the  coach  ! — on  the  coaches 
drawn  up  into  the  yellow  mud,  with 
a  host  of  people  screaming  and  ar- 
guing about  the  laden  vehicles.  As 
for  seeing  the  Trosachs,  I  solemnly 
declare  I  saw  nothing  of  them.  A 
peep  here  and  there  of  a  splendid 
wooded  bank,  interrupted  by  a 
scream  of  despair  from  Alice,  whose 
cloak  was  utterly  disfigured  with 
mud  ere  we  had  gone  a  mile,  or 
an  ominous  jolt,  which,  but  for  my 
own  energy  in  seizing  fast  hold  of 
Johnnie,  would  have  shaken  that 
hero  totally  off  the  precarious  perch 
assigned  to  him,  was  all  that  was 
practicable.  Ben  Venue  looked  down 
sullen  over  the  opening  gorge  upon 
those  who  had  disengaged  minds 
and  could  attend  to  him ;  but  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  between  John- 
nie and  the  mud,  through  which  we 
flew  like  a  whirlwind,  no  peace  or 
freedom  was  in  my  oppressed  un- 
derstanding. The  horses  went  like 
horses  returning  to  home  and  dinner. 
The  woods  and  crags  and  enclosing 
hilltops  flew  past  amid  showers  of 
flying  mud.  What  I  saw  was  Mrs 
Archdeacon  patiently  smiling  op- 
posite to  me,  and  covering  over  her 
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proper  pretty  dress  with  a  shawl, 
in  a  vain  hope  of  escaping  the  nui- 
sance. So  I  am  really  quite  unqua- 
lified to  say  anything  of  the  Tro- 
sachs. I  daresay  they  are  very  fine 
if  one  could  get  at  them  by  one's 
self ;  but  to  do  such  a  road  as  this 
in  regular  tourist  course  is  a  thing 
I  will  never  be  persuaded  to  at- 
tempt again,  whatever  the  induce- 
ments may  be.  Talk  of  poetry,  in- 
deed !  Do  you  think  any  poetry 
can  withstand  the  pandemonium 
into  which,  just  as  you  have  begun 
to  enter  into  the  beauty  of  the 
loch,  and  to  recollect  what  you  have 
read  about  it,  you  are  suddenly 
plunged  by  that  horrible  landing, 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  place 
somewhere,  and  flying  on  through 
mud  and  din  to  the  table  d'hote  at 
the  hotel.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the 
occasion  of  all  the  haste  and  worry. 
Such  at  least  was  the  curious  scene 
awaiting  us  when  we  got  to  our 
destination.  I  know  few  things 
more  amusing  than  a  table  d'hdte 
in  a  Highland  inn.  The  Archdea- 
con found  his  natural  place  at  the 
foot  of  a  table,  where  he  sat  beam- 
ing in  puzzled  hospitality  dispens- 
ing the  viands  before  him.  An 
occasional  humph  !  burst  from  his 
lips  as  he  looked  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  up  the  long  table.  I  had  a 
pie  before  me,  and  a  Glasgow  per- 
son sat  blandly  opposite  helping 
his  fellow-travellers  to  lamb.  Speak 
of  the  Scotch  as  a  reserved  and 
uncommunicative  people  !  If  Mr 
Buckle  will  tell  me  of  any  other 
nation  where  all  classes  of  tourists 
hob  and  nob  together  and  help  each 
other  amicably  at  table,  I  will  give  in 
to  that  great  authority ;  not  a  single 
sulky  John  Bull  appeared  to  dis- 
turb the  equanimity  of  that  friendly 
party.  We  smiled  at  each  other, 
and  helped  the  mutton,  and  handed 
salt  and  potatoes.  The  lively  in- 
terest displayed  by  the  waiters  in 
my  admirable  young  friend  John- 
nie, showed  a  degree  of  sympathy 
seldom  manifested  by  the  domestic 
mind.  How  they  plied  that  boy 
with  platefuls  of  lamb  and  slices  of 
beef!  "Any  pie,  sir?"  asked  an 
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affectionate  functionary,  arid  comes 
to  me  with  another  plate  on  the 
dear  child's  unhesitating  affirma- 
tive. After  the  bore  of  the  scenery 
Johnnie  came  out  in  native  force 
and  interest  into  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  the  position.  The  gleeful 
daring  with  which  he  plunged  into 
«very  dish  that  came  in  his  way, 
the  inconsiderate  temerity  of  those 
mixtures  at  which  the  Archdeacon 
looked  on  with  pitying  horror,  is 
really  beyond  my  descriptive  fa- 
culty. I  devoted  myself  to  the 
charming  boy.  My  attentions,  I 
trust,  have  left  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  his  opening  intelligence. 
Not  having  exhausted  himself  like 
the  rest  of  us  in  the  preparatory 
journey,  Johnnie,  recovering  from 
his  ennui,  by  a  stroke  of  inspiration 
became  the  hero  of  the  table  d'hote. 
In  the  evening  we  floated  out  in 
a  boat  on  the  still  waters  of  Loch 
Achray,  the  third  loch  we  had  that 
day  traversed.  We  were  rather  a 
romantic  party  at  one  end  of  the 
boat.  Pretty  Alice  had  been  sent 
along  with  her  uncle,  to  keep  the 
party  duly  balanced,  into  the  bows, 
and  by  some  chance  Reginald  natu- 
rally found  a  place  behind  her,  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  with  his 
tall  figure  relieved  against  the  light, 
and  his  raven  locks  stooping  towards 
the  pearly  ear  which  came  out  clear 
and  unshadowed  from  under  one 
of  those  shadeless  hats  with  which 
girls  nowadays  put  their  complex- 
ions in  danger.  The  wonder  to  me 
is  how  they  don't  take  cold  and  have 
endless  toothaches  and  ear-aches  ; 
but,  that  danger  excepted,  it  is  pretty 
enough,  you  know,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, to  see  the  little  pink  pearly  ear 
just  pointing  the  outline  of  the  round 
soft  cheek,  and  the  pretty  glances 
thrown  back,  half-shy,  half-disdain- 
ful. Mrs  Archdeacon  sat  placidly 
in  the  stern  and  smiled;  while  Ara- 
bella, I  am  sorry  to  say,  made  some 
spiteful  remarks  about  my  weight, 
which  showed  that  her  temper  was 
not  all  it  ought  to  have  been.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  am  no  longer  slender,  nor 
what  you  would  be  disposed  to  call 
sylphlike  j  but  I  think  a  moderate 
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degree  of  embonpoint  is  only  becom- 
ing to  a  woman  who  has  arrived  at 
my  time  of  life.  We  glided  along 
over  the  still  waters  which  gleamed 
darkly  under  the  evening  sky,  big 
Ben  Venue  lifting  his  vast  bulk  over 
us,  and  standing  up  black  against 
the  luminous,  colourless  firmament. 
I  wonder,  for  my  part,  when  such  a 
boat  shoots  into  such  a  scene  of 
quiet,  why  the  water  does  not  bub- 
ble and  hiss  immediately  round  the 
palpitating  human  cargo.  How  the 
quiet  continues  all  the  same,  bewil- 
ders me  when  I  think  upon  it.  I 
am  not  at  all  sentimental,  but  I 
have  gone  through  enough  of  trou- 
ble in  my  day  to  bring  such  con- 
trasts strong  upon  my  mind.  The 
ineffable  sort  of  disdain  which  na- 
ture seems  to  have  of  us,  enclosing 
us  all  in  her  quiet,  taking  no  notice, 
as  unconcerned  for  our  passions  and 
commotions  as  if  we  were  so  many 
babies,  naturally  strikes  one  when 
one  turns  one's  thoughts  that  way. 
I  don't  doubt  we  had  ponderings 
and  agitations  enough  among  us  to 
have  upset  half-a-dozen  boats ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  on  we  went  har- 
monious, as  if  the  whole  panorama 
of  hills  and  waters  had  been  got  up 
for  our  amusement.  I  wonder  what 
the  boatman  thought  of  it  all.  I 
wonder  what  addition  he  might 
make  to  that  progressing  chapter 
of  human  history.  The  old  man 
at  Dunkeld,  who  went  about  the 
grounds  there  arid  acted  as  our 
guide,  what  a  tragic  chapter  of 
old  age  he  added  unawares  to  the 
lighter  strain  of  our  pleasuring ! 
Poor  aged  soul !  he  went  after  us 
with  a  blank  weariness  pitiful  to 
look  at,  and  told  the  little  facts  of 
his  story  without  knowing  what 
suggestions  of  a  melancholy  beyond 
tears  lay  in  them.  He  had  lost  all 
his  children — everybody  belonging 
to  him — and  was  waiting  lone  for 
the  hour  of  his  departure.  But  he 
said  little  about  that,  and  much  of 
the  toil  of  walking  round  and  round 
those  lovely  river-banks,  which  look 
like  a  sylvan  paradise  to  the  thought- 
less visitors,  but  were  only  a  tread- 
mill to  the  tired  old  guide.  We  all 
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wanted  to  give  him  money,  you  may 
guess,  the  only  thing  one  could  do 
for  him,  and  on  he  marched  blank 
and  passive,  in  the  dull  misery  of 
his  old  age.  Old  age,  I  allow,  has 
a  depth  of  dreariness  not  to  be 
reached  in  any  other  period  of  mor- 
tal existence  ;  but  the  old  man's 
faculties  were  calmed  down,  you 
know.  A  little  rest  and  comfort, 
I  daresay,  would  have  made  the 
end  of  his  days  bearable  enough. 

"Yes,  that  is  the  ordinary  phi- 
lanthropical  way,"  said  Arabella, 
sharply  :  "  when  one's  heart  is 
bleeding  for  sympathy  you  give  a 
little  vulgar  money ;  that's  the  way 
with  all  you  practical  people;  when 
a  few  precious  words  of  fellow-feeling 
might  bind  up  the  wounded  heart ! '; 

"  My  dear,  words  seldom  stanch 
wounds,"  said  I,  "  unless  it  might 
perhaps  be  the  kind  of  wounds  and 
words  that  circulate  among  young 
people  like  our  friends  over  there. 
After  all,  a  little  external  comfort 
is  the  best  thing  that  most  of  us 
can  do  to  soften  the  troubles  of  our 
neighbours.  It  shows  goodwill  at 
least." 

"  The  most  difficult  thing  I  know 
is  to  offer  consolation,"  cried  the 
Archdeacon,  from  the  bow.  "  Per- 
haps nobody  can  understand  all  the 
hardships  of  it  as  a  clergyman  does. 
We  are  called  up  under  all  circum- 
stances, my  dear  Miss  Arabella.  I 
have  to  comfort  people  whose  situ- 
ation would  make  me,  who  endea- 
vour to  console  them,  turn  my  face 
to  the  wall  and  hate  the  light. 
What  am  I  to  do  1  Must  I  argue 
them  into  patience  because  they 
cannot  help  it,  or  tell  them  it  is 
all  for  the  best]  My  little  wife 
there  goes  and  cries  over  them,  and 
tells  them  of  other  people's  sorrows. 
I  believe  hers  is  the  wisest  way." 

"  Dear,  we  are  commanded  to 
weep  with  those  who  weep/'  said 
Mrs  Arch  deacon,  in  her  dove'svoice. 

"  Consolation  seldom  comes  well 
in  words,"  said  I.  "  I  have  seen  a 
wistful  woman  come  stealing  up, 
with  her  heart  in  her  eyes,  all  silent 
and  tearful,  and  the  cup  of  tea  in 
her  hand,  which,  knowing  nothing 
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else  to  do,  she  has  gone  to  prepare 
for  the  mourner.  I  have  seen  ser- 
vants and  homely  people  do  so 
scores  of  times.  I  have  been  so 
moved  myself  by  that  humble  con- 
solation, that  I  could  have  poured 
it  out  as  David  did  the  water  from 
the  Bethlehem  well  before  the  Lord. 
Talk  does  little.  When  the  kind 
neighbour  came  in  to  console  that 
old  man  at  Dunkeld,  I  daresay  she 
swept  his  hearth  and  set  his  old 
chair  and  made  his  little  meal  look 
comfortable.  It  comes  more  natu- 
ral than  philosophy ;  with  that 
homeliest  ineffable  touch  of  religion 
which  says,  *  It  is  the  Lord's  will,' 
and  says  no  more." 

"Putting  the  clergy  out  of  court," 
said  the  Archdeacon.  "Nevermind, 
you  can  do  nothing  serious  in  life 
without  us.  Look  at  that  peak  of 
Ben  An,  my  dear  ladies,  and  don't 
let  us  discuss  such  grave  matters. 
As  for  Ben  Venue,  he  fronts  us  like 
an  old  heathen,  shadowing  inexor- 
able over  this  pale  feminine  creature 
that  owns  his  sway.  What,  Regi- 
nald! beginning  to  sing?  a  thousand 
times  better  than  philosophy !  And 
now  for  Allie's  little  pipe.  Come 
now,  we  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
night." 

"  The  pale  feminine  creature  that 
owns  his  sway,"  said  Arabella  over 
to  herself  as  the  two  voices  burst 
forth  into  the  silence ;  and  the  dear 
old  creature  looked  at  us  all  jound, 
and  then  at  Alice  trilling  with  her 
little  linnet's  note.  No !  I  declare 
there  was  not  among  us  a  single 
pale  feminine  creature  darkly  re- 
flecting some  big  image  like  Loch 
Achray  under  Ben  Venue.  Poor  dear 
Arabella  thought  it  a  very  poetical 
simile.  She  has  never  been  disen- 
chanted, the  good  soul.  She  be- 
lieves as  much  as  ever  in  that  ideal 
hero  whom  one  expects  to  worship 
all  one's  life  when  one  is  young.  As 
for  me,  I  smiled  at  the  Archdeacon's 
poetry.  Loch  Achray  gleamed  dark- 
ling under  the  big  shadow.  I  have 
seen  a  patient  soul  just  so,  throw- 
ing up  pale  reflections  to  catch  the 
eye  of  her  master  ;  but  I .  suspect 
other  thoughts  as  well  were  in  the 
2  K 
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female  mind  under  that  subjection; 
up,  far  off,  the  soft  wave  caught  a 
star  or  two,  and  solaced  itself  with 
that  light,  and  darkly  mirrored 
the  rustling  foliage  on  the  island, 
and  sighed  along  the  plaintive 
shores,  not  without  a  little  pensive 
self-assertion.  And  the  young  peo- 
ple sang  ;  pleasant  young  voices, 
full  and  liquid.  Perhaps  the  crea- 
tures will  never  be  so  happy.  Why 
can't  they  linger  there,  just  where 
they  are,  upon  the  lake  that  carries 
them  no  further?  I  have  no  daugh- 
ters, you  know.  I  don't  feel  any 
duty  upon  me  to  plunge  them  into 
thoughts  of  the  future.  They  are 
better  if  they  so  abide,  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  long  as  it  is  practicable ;  but 
you  will  see  they  don't  agree  with 
me.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  even 
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before  we  have  left  this  delightful 
lake,  where  there  is  no  hurrying 
current,  but  one  can  float  at  one's 
ease  with  no  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, they  were  off,  these  un- 
guarded souls,  on  their  earliest  ven- 
ture into  the  river  of  life  —  the 
earliest  venture,  so  far  as  poor  little 
Alice  is  concerned — and  go  hurry- 
ing on  henceforward  with  no  more 
such  delicious  pauses.  They  don't 
know  what  they  are  doing.  Know- 
ing what  they  are  about,  and  where 
that  stream  that  tempts  them  leads 
to,  I  should  like  to  keep  them  float- 
ing about  the  safe  motionless  loch, 
the  darkling  island,  the  steady  moun- 
tain shadow.  I  like  to  go  lingering 
about,  for  my  own  part,  here,  where 
is  no  tide. 

KATHERINE  S . 


CHAPTER   III. — INCHMAHOME. 


I  am  amused  at  the  quiet  com- 
posure with  which  dear  Kate  lays 
down  the  law.  She  thinks  she  has 
so  much  experience.  She  has,  of 
course,  seen  a  little  external  life 
beyond  that  which  has  come  under 
my  personal  investigation  ;  but 
what  she  calls  her  practical  faculty, 
is  highly  edifying  to  me.  The  sort 
of  sentiment  expressed  in  her  last 
words  will  shock  many  people,  I 
don't  doubt.  It  is  only  her  way  of 
appearing  superior  to  common  no- 
tions. Of  course,  if  Mr  Reginald 
and  Miss  Alice  fancy  each  other,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Arch- 
deacon will  allow  none  of  that  fool- 
ishness ;  to  permit  a  young  man  to 
go  lightly  about  the  world  deluding 
sensitive  hearts,  is  a  wickedness  and 
folly  which  I  could  not  suppose 
Kate  would  lend  her  sanction  to. 
But  I  forbear.  The  extent  to  which 
flirtation  is  countenanced  in  these 
days,  is  something  quite  extraor- 
dinary to  an  old-fashioned  person 
like  myself.  Had  I  been  Alice,  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  of  my- 
self ;  but  girls  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
mix  up  my  own  opinions  about  so- 


cial matters,  with  any  account  I 
may  be  able  to  give  of  the  charms 
of  nature  ;  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  very  good-natured  allow- 
ance for  what  might  be  sport  to 
one  and  death  to  another,  which 
appears  in  these  singular  sentiments 
of  dear  Kate. 

The  only  other  day  I  mean  to 
record  was  altogether  a  charming 
one  :  such  beauty,  such  associations, 
such  touching  and  tender  memo- 
ries !  We  drove  to  Callander  in 
the  sweetest  early  morning,  with 
the  dew  sparkling  on  the  wooded 
banks,  and  gleaming  over  Ben  Venue 
with  a  freshness  of  light  in  which 
all  dews  and  morning  influences 
were  included.  We  drove  past  the 
sweet  Loch  Vennachar,  shining  in 
the  delicious  early  light,  with  the 
hills  over  it  greening  into  breaks  of 
unlooked-for  verdure,  and  emerald 
glimpses  of  turf  so  sweetly  reflected 
in  the  water,  that  one  could  not  tell 
where  the  margin  of  fact  parted  the 
real  greensward  from  the  shadow ; 
and  ere  we  had  well  left  the  sha- 
dow of  Ben  Venue,  came  upon  the 
heaving  shoulder  of  Benledi,  slowly 
emerging  out  of  the  morning  mists 
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over  the  little  fresh-awakened  vil- 
lage, where  we  were  to  pause  for 
"breakfast.  I  do  not  pause  to  re- 
mark upon  the  mountains,  because, 
as  the  lochs  are  the  main  object  of 
our  expedition,  it  would  but  com- 
plicate the  narrative ;  but  if  Ben 
Venue  had  not  already  gained  a  pro- 
minence in  the  Lady  of  tJie  Lake, 
which  involuntarily  disappoints  one 
even  with  one's  own  admiration,  I 
would  pause  to  remark  upon  that 
noble  hill,  throwing  a  backward 

fiance  as  it  does  over  Loch  Katrine, 
ut  reserving  its  loftiest  aspect  for 
fair  Loch  Achray,  that  wedded  part- 
ner in  whom  the  lofty  solitary  sees 
himself  reflected  in  every  mood  and 
aspect  of  his  mightiness.  If  Genius 
had  not  thrown  "the  light  which 
never  was  on  sea  and  shore"  over 
this  lovely  union  of  mountain  and 
water,  it  would  be  possible  to  ad- 
mire it  as  it  deserves ;  but  Sir 
Walter  has  glorified  and  exhausted 
the  Trosachs.  They  are  like  some 
classic  maid,  wooed  by  a  god,  and 
incapable  of  humbler  worship.  I 
escape,  for  my  own  part,  to  streams 
unsung,  and  localities  unhallowed, 
with  a  fresher  zest. 

Dear  Kate  made  herself  very 
merry  at  breakfast  with  the  boy 
John,  whose  boyish  appetite  and 
inclinations  she  has  chosen  to  pet 
for  the  moment.  Such  vulgar  di- 
vergences from  our  purpose  natu- 
rally do  not  tempt  ine.  I  hasten  to 
the  real  object  of  our  journey.  We 
drove  to  Aberfoyle  under  threaten- 
ing skies.  The  dear  Archdeacon 
twisted  his  thumbs  and  hummed  a 
tune,  as  he  contemplated  the  lower- 
ing firmament ;  and  Kate,  with  an 
utter  abandonment  of  all  the  senti- 
ments becoming  the  occasion,  put 
up  her  umbrella  with  savage  calm- 
ness, and,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
fact  that  it  shut  out  a  hemisphere  of 
scenery  from  me,  who  chanced  to 
sit  opposite,  put  down  my  murmurs 
by  a  hard-hearted  reference  to  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  past.  The 
young  people  were  in  the  rumble 
behind,  looking  very  contented  and 
totally  indifferent  to  the  rain,  as, 
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indeed,  I  could  very  well  believe 
them  to  be,  for  what  is  rain  or  any 
other  disagreeable  circumstance  to 
people  in  their  position  1  I  confess 
it  required  all  my  self-command  in 
face  of  Kate's  umbrella,  and  her 
little  remarks  and  reminiscences,  to 
keep  my  temper  ;  but  I  triumphed, 
*being  sorry  for  her,  poor  dear,  who, 
in  the  prospect  of  such  scenery  as 
we  were  about  to  visit,  could  occupy 
her  mind  with  the  trifling  recollec- 
tions of  a  few  transitory  days — days 
which  have  passed  and  left  no  trace 
behind.  At  length  we  reached  the 
Lake  of  Monteith.  The  hills  had 
withdrawn  a  little  from  the  quiet 
landscape  ;  all  lowland  and  gentle, 
with  its  wooded  island  rising  out  of 
the  soft  water,  spread  before  us  this 
calmest,  tranquil  lake.  I  do  not 
call  it  a  loch — somehow  the  word 
does  not  seem  applicable.  No  moun- 
tain shadows  overawe  its  quietness, 
nor  claim  those  sweet  waters  as 
their  natural  thrall.  A  different 
soul  possesses  the  meditative  scene. 
As  the  boat  draws  near  the  shore, 
grey  vestiges  of  art  and  antiquity 
rise  silent  among  the  trees.  There 
stands  the  massive  basement  of  a 
tower,  from  which  holy  bells  once 
rung  into  the  echoes  ;  here  rises  the 
lofty  wall,  with  its  great  window, 
once  perhaps  dazzling  with  painted 
saint  and  martyr,  but  now  filled  up 
dully  with  rude  stone-work.  It  is 
the  religion  of  the  past  that  lingers 
there,  writing  its  sermons  on  the 
carved  and  desecrated  stones.  As 
one  approaches,  ruined  pillars  of 
nature,  grand  as  the  ruined  capitals 
of  stone,  lie  half-smothered  in  the 
luxuriant  grass ;  here  is  nothing 
but  decay,  neglect,  a  plaintive  de- 
sert, sweet  with  all  the  pathetic 
compensations  of  nature.  I  enter 
softly  into  the  green  monastic  isle. 
I  wonder  to  myself  whether  the 
sweet  seclusion  of  that  cloister  might 
not  have  given  honour  and  credit 
to  one's  loneliness.  I  follow  my 
companions  with  a  little  natural  re- 
luctance on  the  common  road,  where 
the  guide  is  to  explain  everything, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  scene  are 
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to  be  desecrated  into  sight-seeing. 
If  I  had  my  own  will,  I  would 
wander  over  the  pensive  limits,  and 
dream  it  out  by  myself.  But  dear 
Kate,  who  has  put  down  her  um- 
brella, and  is  more  active  and  bust- 
ling than  usual,  calls  me  forward — 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
submit. 

Oh,  Duke  of  Montrose !  I  do 
not  know  your  Grace,  and  in  a  gene- 
ral way  I  wish  you  no  harm — but 
what  is  the  use  of  being  a  duke  if 
one  cannot  preserve  the  matchless 
relics  which  dukedoms  could  not 
purchase  ]  Here,  in  this  vision  of 
an  island,  in  this  chapel  of  ancient 
consecration,  in  this  pensive  centre 
of  recollections,  what  can  a  man  say 
for  himself  who  suffers  senseless 
hoofs  to  desecrate  the  sod  with 
which  nature  has  replaced  the  an- 
cient pavement1?  Bad  enough  to 
find  the  pavement  and  the  roof 
equally  gone,  despite  the  noble  stead- 
fast walls  which  declare  the  ancient 
builder's  skill ;  but  fancy  a  sacred 
spot  of  consecrated  soil,  where  gal- 
lant Grahams  lie  buried,  and  where 
dead  Love,  clasping  stony  arms  about 
its  recumbent  partner,  puts  up  a 
pathetic  human  appeal  for  sympa- 
thy to  living  Love,  which  makes  no 
answer — fancy,  I  say,  such  a  spot, 
to  name  nothing  of  its  other  claims, 
trodden  into  mire  with  hoofs  of 
cattle,  and  left  to  gather  all  the 
showers  of  the  rainy  west,  without 
the  faintest  attempt  at  shelter  or 
safe  keeping !  On  the  mudded  trod- 
den sod  lie  the  nameless  knight 
and  his  wedded  lady  in  their  imme- 
morial embrace,  once  doubtless  ten- 
derly sheltered  beneath  the  canopy 
of  an  altar-tomb,  but  now,  all  moss- 
grown  and  soiled,  with  pools  of 
rain  in  every  hollow,  a  desecrated 
image.  In  the  old  sedilia,  other 
broken  emblems  lie  rudely  laid 
aside  as  if  on  shelves,  precarious- 
ly refuged  out  of  the  mire  about. 
Here,  where  once  a  high  altar  rose 
— where  Augustine  friars,  in  their 
white  mantles,  chanted  solemn 
masses,  and  little  Scottish  Mary, 
baby  queen,  bowed  her  infant  dawn 
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of  beauty  in  innocent  prayers — could 
any  one  believe  such  vulgar  sacri- 
lege was  possible  1  Presently  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  childish 
visit,  which  makes  Inchmahome  a 
wistful  point  in  the  saddest  tragic 
story — but  in  the  mean  time  let 
us  make  our  appeal  to  earth  and 
heaven.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  writ- 
ten on  the  new  white  marble  tablet, 
curiously  stuck  up  in  square  medio- 
crity upon  the  ancient  wall;  but 
however  ugly  it  may  be,  it  proves 
that  somebody  living  has  laid  their 
dead  in  that  desecrated  place. 
Duke  !  Inchmahome  does  not  grow 
you  an  apple  in  these  days,  but 
it  might  produce  you  honour  and 
gratitude  if  you  were  true  steward 
and  worthy  officer  of  your  country's 
scantiest,  fairest  annals.  But  if  the 
cattle  still  tread  down  the  conse- 
crated sod ;  if  the  rain-clouds  of 
the  west  still  pour  down  all  unob- 
structed upon  wall  and  monument ; 
if  you  see  it  drop  into  foul  and 
weedy  destruction,  and  never  lend  a 
hand  to  save, — then  heavy  be  the 
marble,  and  bad  the  artist,  that 
carves  cenotaph  or  monument  for 
you  ! — 

"  Oh,  be  the  earth  like  lead  to  lead 

Upon  the  dull  destroyer's  head — 

A  minstrel's  malison  is  said  !  " 

Calm  and  tranquil  lies  Inchma- 
home amid  its  secluded  island  wa- 
ters. Here  troubled  Scotland,  three 
centuries  ago,  sent  her  Mary,  ten- 
derest  blossom,  to  the  gentle  custody 
of  the  daughters  of  Augustine.  She 
was  five  years  old,  the  fair  doomed 
creature  in  her  tiny  hood  and  wim- 
ple—  the  little  maid  of  Scotland, 
with  her  baby  train  of  Maries.  It 
was  in  September  weather,  when 
the  convent  orchards  were  sweet. 
The  nuns  were  not  human  if  the 
very  soil  they  trod  did  not  thrill 
with  tremors  of  joy  and  welcome. 
At  matins  and  even  song,  the  winter 
through,  hereabouts  they  must  have 
knelt,  with  baby  chimes  echoing  into 
the  music,  that  loveliest,  hapless 
group,  royal  and  noble.  "  Mary  Bea- 
toun  and  Mary  Seatoun" — Mary 
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Stewart  first  of  all ;  five  harmless, 
tender  souls,  that  might  have  grown 
into  so  many  sweet  recluses  or  do- 
mestic creatures  as  women  use.  Oh, 
sorrowful,  inevitable  years  !  One's 
heart  weeps  over  the  children  in 
that  sweet  pause  of  their  fate.  The 
little  island  was  an  orchard  in  those 
tender  primeval  days,  where  the 
sisters  garnered  their  apples  in  the 
fresh  autumnal  mornings,  and  la- 
boured in  dainty  devices  of  hus- 
bandry to  enrich  those  sweet  con- 
vent gardens,  which  were,  like  their 
pictures  and  their  carvings,  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Amid  that  poetic 
harvest,  fancy  those  children,  won- 
derful buds  of  beauty,  with  gentle 
novice-maidens  and  mild  nuns  sur- 
prised into  ideal  maternity,  won- 
dering over  their  lovely  promise  and 
their  lofty  fate.  The  dullest  spec- 
tator could  not  forbear  a  thrill  of 
emotion  to  think  of  those  fairy 
footsteps  dancing  over  the  sweet 
immemorial  sod.  The  little  train  in 
mimic  state,  with  its  sweet  masquer- 
ade of  baby  dignity,  its  outbreaks 
of  infant  laughter,  and  all  the  an- 
guish and  the  misery  lying  unfore- 
seen before  the  lovely  procession. 
Such  a  point  in  a  grievous  story 
overpowers  all  after-opinion.  One 
puts  forth  one's  hand  in  a  vain 
effusion  of  pity  and  tenderness  to 
ward  off  the  dreadful  years.  There 
the  child  stands  innocent  upon  the 
threshold  of  her  fate ;  soft  Scottish 
waters  rippling  on  the  shore — still 
shadows  of  conventual  trees — echoes 
of  sacred  bells  and  lauds  and  psalms 
charming  the  vivaciousStewart  blood 
in  her  baby  veins — and  all  the  white 
Augustinian  sisterhood,  innocent 
and  ignorant,  between  her  and  harm. 
Another  year,  and  fatal  Guises  and 
Medicis  would  envelop  the  little 
maid.  Pause  and  uncover,  gentle- 
men !  The  Queen  and  her  Maries 
hold  pathetic  possession  of  this  little 
territory ;  and  mournful  history 
weeps  over  those  flowers  of  Scotland 
blooming  beneath  the  orchard  trees. 
The  quaint  after-thought  which  has 
appropriated  a  nook  of  ground  to 
her  memory,  and  called  this  little 
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enclosure  her  "  child-garden,"  is  to 
me  an  almost  impertinence.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  royal  creature  cul- 
tivating common  flowers  like  any 
modern  child.  One  cannot  reduce 
that  group,  in  their  quaint  splendour 
of  baby  dignity,  to  the  wholesome 
but  unpoetic  level  of  even  a  royal 
nursery  nowadays.  But  the  dark 
tragedy  we  all  know  so  well — the 
terrible  spectres  watching  round 
that  momentary  refuge  of  safety — 
spectres  among  which  Love  and 
Beauty  themselves,  changed  into 
awful  forms  and  faces  of  anguish, 
are  not  the  least  terrible — make  the 
sweet  sunshine  within  all  the  sweeter 
and  more  heart-breaking  in  the  con- 
trast. Island  of  peace  !  Why,  out 
of  blood  and  passion,  out  of  dread 
love,  and  despair,  could  not  some 
remorseful  angel  have  found  graves 
for  those  infants  under  the  mourn- 
ful trees  ? 

This  wonderful  little  episode  in 
the  story  of  such  a  tiny  speck  of 
earth  is  enough  of  history  for  the 
conventual  isle.  The  orchard  is  gone, 
like  the  sisterhood ;  but  the  whole 
extent  of  the  little  island  is  covered 
with  that  mossy  delicious  grass,  out 
of  which,  by  natural  right,  the  trees 
of  an  immemorial  orchard  should 
have  sprung.  Nowhere  could  there 
be  a  spot  more  perfect,  or  possessed 
with  a  sweeter  unity.  On  the  soft 
bank  at  one  end,  which  the  homely 
cicerone  calls  the  Nun's  Hill,  what 
a  bower  of  seclusion  might  be  built! 
Not  a  lover's  bower.  Too  delicate, 
too  absolute,  for  invasions  of  passion, 
is  this  virgin  solitude.  A  retreat 
for  Una  in  her  loneliness — Una  al- 
ways young  in  immortal  lily-bloom. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  sweet 
water,  the  shore  bends  out  in  a 
wooded  point,  leaving  a  fair  retreat- 
ing curve  of  white  sand,  a  delicate 
margin,  to  mark  the  limit  of  the 
lake.  A  group  of  pines  throw  out 
their  distinct  forms  from  the  soft 
world  of  foliage  upon  that  fairy 
promontory,  adding  an  exquisite 
touch  of  completeness  to  the  land- 
scape. Never  was  any  scene  more 
virgin-fair.  Within,  some  forlorn 
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fruit-trees  *  linger  among  the  oaks 
and  chestnuts ;  and  the  melancholy 
convent  ruins  are  crowned  and  gar- 
landed with  scarlet  wreaths  of  bar- 
berries. We  all  carried  away  branch- 
es of  those  last ;  the  dear  Archdea- 
con himself  adorning  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal hat  with  the  beautiful  drops  of 
berries,  with  all  the  naturalness  and 
delightful  abandonment  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment,  which  is  so 
charming  in  such  a  man.  Thus,  with 
reluctant  steps,  we  all  left  the  pa- 
thetic historic  isle ;  and  indeed,  so 
perfect  and  engrossing  was  the  im- 
pression it  made  upon  me,  that  I 
feel  but  little  inclination  to  go  fur- 
ther. That  image  has  no  discord ; 
except,  indeed,  what  in  our  pil- 
grimage through  the  island  I  had 
forgotten,  the  barbarous  neglect  in- 
to which  the  chapel  has  been  allow- 
ed to  fall.  Considering  the  singular 
pathos  of  its  recollections,  it  is 
incredible  that  the  little  convent 
church  in  which  Mary  of  Scotland 
said  her  baby  prayers,  and  which 
connects  itself  so  exquisitely  with 
her  memory,  should,  in  the  Scotland 
which  is  still  loyal  to  Mary,  be  per- 
mitted to  drop  so  miserably  into 
ignominious  decay. 

I  hasten,  however,  to  the  end  of 
my  task,  though  feeling  that  I  have 
exhausted  myself  in  natural  enthu- 
siasm over  this  lovely  lake.  To 
imagine,  after  such  an  experience, 
that  one's  thoughts  could  turn  to 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  and  his  adven- 
tures, as  one  is  called  upon  to  do 
by  the  very  name  of  Aberfoyle,  is 
too  contemptible  to  be  dreamed  of. 
I  should  have  despised  myself  could 
I  have  entered  upon  the  ludicrous 
immediately  after  having  been  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  pathetic — 
I  might,  indeed,  say  the  sublime ; 
though,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  dear 
Kate,  from  whom  I  expected  better 
things,  was  quite  as  ready  to  be 
interested  as  if  no  such  contrast 
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existed.  A  little  way  past  Aber- 
foyle, however,  we  came  upon  an- 
other wilderness  of  wood  and  water, 
a  chain  of  lovely  lochs  connected 
by  links  of  the  infant  Forth,  then 
just  setting  out  upon  his  devious 
way.  The  innermost  of  these,  and 
indeed  all  of  them,  with  their  lofty 
banks  of  wood  and  fairy  stretches 
of  water,  and  the  shallow  straits  be- 
tween, where  our  boat  had  almost 
grounded,  were  really  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, had  my  eyes  been  equal  to 
their  office.  But  one  cannot  either 
suffer  or  enjoy  beyond  one's  measure. 
I  feel  that  too  much  beauty,  like  too 
much  of  anything,  obscures  one's 
powers  of  observation.  The  upper 
lake,  however,  brought  us  in  sight 
of  another  living  wall  of  mountains 
grandly  turning  upward  towards 
the  west — mountains  darkly  over- 
hung by  clouds,  and  covered  with 
that  wonderful  gloom  and  blackness 
which  give  so  much  grandeur  to 
their  aspect.  At  one  spot,  and  one 
only,  a  yellow  gleam  of  light  de- 
scended into  the  narrow  opening  of 
a  defile,  and  between  the  thundery 
firmament  above  and  the  glooming 
hills  below,  gave  a  wonderful  centre 
to  the  scene.  Warned  by  threaten- 
ing rain  and  falling  night,  we  had, 
however,  to  hasten  from  Loch  Ard 
and  its  linked  companions.  My 
companions  had  clearly  enjoyed 
themselves  in  their  various  fashions; 
and  nothing  could  better  illustrate 
the  course  of  human  life  than  our 
procession  as  we  hastened  to  our  car- 
riage. The  Archdeacon,  dear  man, 
marched  in  advance  with  the  bar- 
berries in  his  hat — his  wife  not  far 
from  his  elbow,  but  not  clinging  to 
him  (indeed  it  did  not  seem  to  occur 
to  him  to  offer  her  any  assistance  on 
the  way),  while  Kate  (absorbed  with 
the  boy  John,  who  was  very  tired 
and  getting  sleepy,  and  of  course 
totally  indifferent  to  the  scenery) 
and  I  followed.  The  Archdeacon's 


*  Note. — K.S. — Very  sour  plums;  discovered,  of  course,  by  Johnnie,  whose  won- 
derful faculty  of  observation  is  not  duly  appreciated,  especially  "by  Arabella.  That 
boy  will  develop  into  something,  if  the  Archdeacon  does  not  cramp  his  genius.  He 
ate  them,  of  course,  and  took  no  harm. 
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conversation,  I  must  say,  was  chief- 
ly addressed  to  myself — as,  indeed, 
lie  is  a  man  of  wonderful  discrimi- 
nation, and  did  not  fail  to  observe 
that  his  wife  was  tired,  and  dear 
Kate  preoccupied.  Behind  us,  a 
long  way  off,  so  that  we  half  lost 
sight  of  them  in  the  gathering  twi- 
light, were  the  two  young  people. 
Yes  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
need  be  any  delicacy  about  it — I 
am  sure  no  one  can  say  that  any 
particular  effort  to  preserve  their 
secret  was  made  on  their  part. 
The  Archdeacon  marched  on,  a  lit- 
tle apprehensive  about  the  rain  and 
the  darkness.  Mrs  Archdeacon 
went  along  in  a  resigned  silence, 
sighing  audibly  now  and  then,  all 
enchantment  having  gone  out  of 
the  day,  now  that  fatigue  and  night 
were  setting  in.  Kate  kept  talking 
to  the  boy,  but  her  words  dropped 
more  and  more  sparingly;  and  I, 
though  my  mind,  I  trust,  was  filled 
with  lovely  images,  and  all  my 
thoughts  delightfully  occupied, — 
even  I  was  not  unwilling  to  see 
the  lights  in  the  windows,  and  hear 
the  wheels  of  the  carriage  coming  to 
take  us  on  to  our  night's  repose. 
But  the  two  behind  came  lingering 
on,  turning  round  to  look  at  views 
which  they  could  not  see,  and  dis- 
posed to  keep  us  waiting  for  an 
amount  of  time  which,  if  they  had 
been  left  to  themselves,  would  cer- 
tainly have  ruined  the  Archdeacon's 
temper  for  the  night.  When  I  was 
a  girl,  Alice's  conduct  would  have 
been  unbelievable.  Of  course  no- 
body objected  to  them  falling  in 
love  with  each  other.  When  two 
young  people  are  permitted  to  be 
much  together,  one  naturally,  of 
course,  prepares  for  the  possibility 
of  such  a  result ;  but  still  there  are 
feminine  decorums  which  ought  to 
be  attended  to.  I  do  not  blame 
Mr  Reginald  j  but  really,  for  a  girl 
who  wears  a  veil  perpetually  over 
her  face,  I  think  a  little  reserve 
might  have  been  becoming.  How- 
ever, I  say  no  more.  I  don't  doubt 
it  is  a  very  suitable  match.  Mrs 
Archdeacon  seems  pleased  enough, 
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and  she  ought  to  know  best.  I 
only  hope  everything  may  go  on 
well,  and  no  obstacle  come  in  the 
way  of  their  happiness. 

As  dear  Kate  has  something  to- 
add,  and  I  own  to  being  a  little 
fatigued  after  all  the  delightful  ex- 
citements of  this  excursion,  I  leave 
the  conclusion  to  my  friend. 

POSTCRIPT. — No  obstacle :  I  must 
say  I  think  it  very  spiteful  of  Ara- 
bella to  make  such  a  suggestion 
— when,  to  be  sure,  the  young  crea- 
tures are  as  happy  as  possible,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  them.  A  hand- 
some couple.  Mrs  Archdeacon  and  I 
are  quite  agreed  upon  the  subject. 

What  I  have  got  to  say,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  acci- 
dents of  the  journey.  After  talk- 
ing it  over,  I  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  drawing  out  of  a  proposal 
for  the  formation  of  a  confraternity 
of  lake  tourists — not  exactly  on  the 
principles  of  the  Alpine  Club  ;  a 
wider  latitude  is  to  be  allowed,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  rigid  select- 
ness.  We  are  now  five  in  number ; 
— Alice,  of  course,  being  a  girl,  does 
not  count — and  it  is  also  possible 
enough  that  Reginald,  when  he  is 
married,  may  have  to  be  turned  out 
likewise  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
there  are  five  of  us.  I  trust  we  are 
not  unpleasant  companions.  Under 
the  following  limits  we  are  open  to 
applications  for  admission  into  our 
number  : — 

1st,  Elderly  ladies  very  eligible, 
their  good-humour  being  properly 
certified — especially  if  possessed  of  a 
little  wit.  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  judges  and  other  learned  func- 
tionaries, of  suitable  years,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  description. 

2d,  Clergymen  of  advanced  views 
will  be  admitted  freely,  under  pro- 
mise of  saying  nothing  to  disturb 
the  faith  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
body.  Other  professional  persons 
will  also  have  their  claims  duly  con- 
sidered on  the  similar  condition,, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  will  be  permitted. 
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to  describe  their  adventures,  pro- 
fessional talk  of  all  kinds  is  pro- 
hibited. 

3d,  Young  ladies  will  be  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  society 
only  under  very  strict  regulations. 
They  must  be  under  the  charge  of 
their  lawful  guardians,  the  heads  of 
the  society  not  undertaking  to  be 
responsible  either  for  engagements 
made  or  hearts  broken  by  the  way.  If 
very  pretty,  objected  to  \  the  object 
of  the  confraternity  being  incon- 
sistent with  an  excess  of  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  brethren  to  any 
beauties  but  those  of  nature. 

4th,  Members  of  Social  Science 
committees,  both  male  and  female, 
and  other  scientific  persons,  totally 
ineligible. 

5th,  The  initiatory  rites  to  consist 
of  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  or  more, 
according  to  the  mode  of  conveyance, 
through  Highland  scenery,  on  a  very 
wet  day.  Candidates  who  come 
through  this  ordeal  with  perfect 
good-humour  and  unabated  courage, 
to  be,  all  other  rules  being  com- 
plied with,  received  with  acclama- 
tions. 

Applicants  may  address  them- 
selves to  Reginald  A ,  Esq.,  by 

letter  only — the  said  letters  to  be 
sent  to  that  honourable  house  in 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  which  is 
the  local  habitation  of  the  ever- 
revered  and  illustrious  Maga. 

Operations,  however,  I  am  sorry 
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to  say,  are  over  for  this  year — but 
as  we  have  not  nearly  exhausted 
the  Scottish  lochs,  and  have  all  the 
lakes  of  Christendom,  not  to  say  the 
world,  before  us,  I  think  a  very  fair 
prospect  opens  before  those  of  the 
band  who  may  live  to  see  next  sum- 
mer— before  which  time  I  have  no 
doubt  its  numbers  will  be  largely 
increased. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  to  Arabel- 
la's narrative.  We  saw  a  good  deal 
more  to  be  sure,  but  space  forbids 
detail.  One  thing  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  before  concluding — are  peo- 
ple aware  how  many  fine  ecclesias- 
tical remains  there  are  in  Scotland, 
and  how  much  might  be  done  for 
them  1  I  cannot  believe  it  possible, 
or  the  frightful  vandalisms  in  exist- 
ence could  not  be  tolerated.  The 
cattle  in  Inchmahome  are  bad 
enough — but,  good  heaven  !  fancy 
a  noble  church  like  that  in  Stirling 
remorselessly  cut  in  half  and  chok- 
ed up  with  close  pews !  not  to 
speak  of  Dunblane,  where  a  fine 
old  monument  is  smothered  under 
those  frightful  intrusions  of  carpen- 
try. If  some  great  impulse  of  uni- 
versal "  restoration  "  could  be  given 
in  Scotland  as  in  England,  under 
High-Church  influences,  the  Presby- 
terian nation  might  manage  to  hold 
up  its  head  again  among  the  church- 
builders  of  the  world ; — as  it  does  to 
be  sure,  but  not,  so  far  as  architec- 
ture is  concerned,  in  a  very  desirable 
or  creditable  way. 
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CAPTAIN   CLUTTERBUCK  S   CHAMPAGNE. 


A  WEST   INDIAN   REMINISCENCE. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  I. 


THERE  is,  or  was  some  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  in  the  Port  Royal 
Mountains  of  Jamaica,  a  military 
station  called  Stony  Hill,  about 
1300  feet  above  the  sea.  It  had 
been  established  at  this  altitude  in 
the  hope  of  procuring  increased 
comfort  and  health  for  the  troops. 
It  was  certainly  cooler  than  the 
plain,  and  therefore  answered  its 
intent  in  respect  of  climate;  but 
experience  had  shown  that  it  was 
far  from  being  beyond  the  range 
of  that  scourge,  the  yellow  fever. 
However,  it  was  quite  in  the 
country,  though  within  a  moderate 
drive  of  the  city  of  Kingston,  and 
thus  it  afforded  an  agreeable  change 
to  one  who  had  been  quartered  on 
a  lower  level. 

We  glance  back  over  the  quarter 
century  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  above,  and  introduce  the 
reader  to  a  room  in  the  officers' 
quarters.  'Twas  a  lodging  that 
had  held  many  inmates,  and  seen 
incidents  well  worthy,  perhaps,  of 
remembrance — all  absorbed  into  the 
same  voracious  past  whence  we  are 
humbly  endeavouring  to  rescue  this 
our  tale.  With  submission  to  the 
Spectator's  captious  Dervise,  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that,  spite  of  its  fre- 
quent changes  of  inhabitants,  this 
chamber  was  not  a  caravanserai, 
and  that,  if  he  had  been  silly 
enough  to  spread  his  carpet  there 
unbidden,  he  would  have  had  his 
holy  head  punched,  and  suffered 
summary  ejectment  at  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Brune,  who  con- 
sidered himself  for  the  time  being 
its  rightful  and  sole  possessor. 
Judged  of  from  the  fireside  of  a 
snug  English,  drawing-room  or 
study,  'twould  seem  a  bleak  and 
desolate  apartment;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  tropi- 
cal regions,  coolness  is  comfort,  and 
that  for  this  reason  rooms  are  kept 
as  bare  of  furniture  and  hangings 


as  convenience  will  allow.  It  con- 
tained a  small  oak  table  furnished 
by  his  Majesty,  and  two  strong  and 
cruel -seated  elm  chairs  from  the 
same  gracious  source.  This  was  all 
the  regulated  furniture,  but  the 
barrack  -  master  had,  at  his  own 
proper  risk,  lent  a  soldier's  iron 
bedstead,  mattress,  and  pillow, 
which,  being  covered  with  a  chintz 
envelope,  answered  passing  well  for 
a  sofa.  There  was  a  portable  arm- 
chair —  private  property ;  and  a 
deal  slab  to  hold  glasses,  bottles, 
and  goblets,  fixed  against  the  wall, 
whose  fixing,  being  a  breach  of 
regulation,  would,  on  surrendering 
the  chamber,  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  twopence  per  nail,  and  a  trifle 
for  lime-whiting  to  the  Royal  land- 
lord who,  towards  his  military 
tenantry,  was  an  austere  man,  and 
kept  a  lot  of  factors,  called  his 
Barrack  Department,  to  squeeze 
them  of  their  miserable  substance  : 
at  least  this  is  the  subaltern's  ver- 
sion of  the  matter.  The  table  stood 
between  the  sofa  and  the  arm-chair, 
each  of  which  held  an  occupant 
looking  particularly  ennuye,  and 
puffing  a  cigar.  On  the  board  was 
some  porter-cup,  an  agreeable  and 
bilious  mixture,  well  known  in  the 
island  as  a  promoter  of  good-fellow- 
ship and  yellow  fever.  The  foam- 
ing beverage  was  contained  in  a 
jorum  or  huge  glass,  from  which 
the  parties  drank  at  their  conve- 
nience, preserving  each  his  own 
side  of  the  rim.  For  one  or  two 
this  answers  very  well,  but  when  a 
dozen  or  eighteen  come  to  pull-in 
turn  all  at  the  same  jorum,  it 
requires  some  familiarity  with  the 
method  before  the  last  drinkers 
become  reconciled  to  the  marks  of 
thirsty  lips,  and  plunge  boldly  into 
the  surge  from  which  not  the 
minutest  arc  of  the  crystal  circle 
is  free,  refreshing  their  souls  at  the 
expense  of  their  fastidiousness. 
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One  of  our  seedy  subjects  was 
Arthur  Brune,  aforesaid  :  the  other 
was  a  chance  guest  of  his — allow 
us  to  introduce  him. 

Old  Tom  Gervaise  was  fat,  indo- 
lent, and  slovenly.  His  counten- 
ance was  handsome,  and  his  com- 
plexion had  probably  been  good 
before  grog  blossoms  established  a 
right  of  commonage  on  his  person, 
and  exercised  their  prerogative 
without  order  or  reserve.  The 
head  was  nearly  bald  on  the  top, 
but  its  contour  was  so  good  and  its 
proportions  so  massive,  that  the  loss 
of  hair  was  hardly  a  disadvantage. 
At  heart  he  was  a  voluptuary,  but 
as  he  had  not  a  grain  of  energy  or 
patience,  he  appeared  simply  as  a 
dirty,  surly,  lazy  old  sloven.  In- 
capable of  amusing  himself,  he  spent 
such  hours  as  were  unavoidably 
solitary  in  lolling  on  a  sofa,  dozing 
gently,  or  improving  the  minutes 
between  his  slumbers  by  the  study 
of  illustrated  fictions,  of  which  he 
possessed  a  small  but  objectionable 
assortment.  Solitude,  though,  he 
invariably  eschewed  when  company 
could  be  obtained  without  trouble 
or  exertion  ;  and  he  drank,  gamed, 
or  sported,  not  so  much  from  love 
of  these  things,  as  because  they  were 
means  of  procuring  society.  Long 
compliance  with  dissipated  com- 
panions had,  however,  without  de- 
cided excess,  shaken  his  constitu- 
tion and  made  a  wreck  of  him.  A 
small  quantity  of  liquor  affected  his 
head,  and  he  had  not  the  self-com- 
mand to  refrain  from  mixing  several 
kinds  together,  but  recklessly  swal- 
lowed one  sort  after  another  as  they 
were  presented.  To  the  agremens 
of  companionship  he  contributed 
nothing  except  the  opportunity  of 
cracking  a  chance  joke  on  his 
peculiarities.  Too  indolent  even 
to  talk,  his  custom  was  to  loll  in 
an  arm-chair,  smoking,  and  to 
speak  in  monosyllables  or  very  curt 
sentences,  more  remarkable  for 
force  than  for  suavity.  If  his  cigar 
happened  to  be  in  his  mouth  he 
would  not  always  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  it  to  make  a  remark,  but 
would  push  or  pat,  sometimes  not 
gently,  any  one  who  rallied  or 
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contradicted  him,  with  a  thick  stick, 
which  his  uncertain  gait  obliged 
him  to  carry,  and  which  was  a  well- 
known  and  celebrated  staff.  When- 
ever any  sort  of  entertainment  was 
going  on,  Tom  was  sure  to  be 
present.  What  made  his  presence 
acceptable  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
if  it  were  not  that  the  fellows  liked 
to  laugh  at  him  and  hear  him 
growl.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was 
always  more  than  tolerated,  and 
allowed  to  say  and  do  with  im- 
punity things  for  which  another 
man  would  have  been  called  to 
severe  account,  but  for  which  he 
seemed  to  possess  a  general  pre- 
scription. One  reason  of  this  may 
be  that  he  had  not  always  been  the 
sort  of  old  sinner  that  he  now  was  ; 
and  possibly  habit,  without  an  effort 
of  his  own,  kept  him  within  bounds, 
and  caused  him  in  some  sort  to 
discriminate  character,  and  to  adapt 
the  intensity  of  his  style  to  the 
person  he  addressed.  Indeed,  there 
was  a  tradition  that  Tom  had  once 
been  the  most  fastidious  dandy  in 
his  regiment.  He  seldom  or  never 
himself  alluded  to  a  period  when 
he  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the 
waist.  Yet  it  could  not  have  been 
so  very  long  ago,  for,  though  called 
old  Tom,  and  though  lazy  and  help- 
less enough  for  an  octogenarian,  he 
had  not  passed  middle  age.  Even 
now,  those  who  had  known  him  in 
his  exquisite  days  took  a  pride  in 
the  remembrance  ;  and,  upon  occa- 
sions when  they  desired  the  regi- 
ment to  look  its  best,  as  at  a  public 
dinner  or  a  governor's  levee,  would 
invade  Tom's  quarters  heedless  of 
the  inhospitable  growls  and  curses 
of  the  proprietor,  and  wash  him  by 
force,  and  dress  him  decently  by 
contributions  from  their  own  ward- 
robes. A  very  fine  old  fellow  Tom 
looked,  too,  at  such  times  !  His 
head  bore  the  stamp  of  a  lawgiver 
or  a  historian,  and  a  most  audacious 
forgery  it  was.  Nature  got  thimble- 
rigged,  and  found  the  skull  under 
which  she  thought  she  had  placed 
a  double  portion  of  brain,  lament- 
ably empty.  Poor  old  Tom  !  It  is 
hard  to  read  over  what  truth  has 
compelled  to  be  written  concerning 
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him,  and  still  harder  to  explain  why 
any  kindly  feeling  should  exist 
towards  him  :  yet  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  were  penned  with  re- 
gret. He  was  an  example,  and 
unfortunately  not  a  rare  one,  of  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  warm  climate 
upon  a  person  of  undisciplined  mind 
and  indolent  disposition. 

An  injustice  has,  however,  been 
done  to  Tom  in  representing  him 
as  in  all  things  listless  and  inert. 
Stuck  on  the  box  of  any  vehicle 
drawn  by  horses,  with  the  whip  and 
ribbons  in  his  hands,  he  would 
show  you  that  he  knew  something 
of  putting  a  team  along  :  four-in- 
hand  was  the  only  style  which  he 
thought  worthy  of  his  science,  but 
he  was  content,  faute  de  mieuz,  to 
run  a  tandem  ;  and  it  was  on  that 
equipage  that  he  commonly  effected 
locomotion,  in  a  most  disgraceful 
old  frock-coat,  and  a  broad -brim- 
med white  beaver  with  an  aperture 
cut  on  either  side  below  the  crown 
for  ventilation,  and  a  series  of 
greasy  circles  rising  from  the  rim 
upwards,  and  telling  of  many 
seasons,  as  the  age  of  a  palm-tree 
is  known  to  the  naturalist  by  its 
rings.  From  this  elevation  Tom 
smacked  his  whip  at  all  passengers, 
where  he  dared  making  its  lash 
excite  the  skin  a  little,  which,  in 
that  drowsy  country,  where  very 
light  clothing  is  worn,  was  no  doubt 
an  agreeable  stimulus.  In  return 
he  would  get  a  mango,  orange,  or 
possibly  a  brickbat  at  his  head. 
Sometimes  a  thin-skinned  ensign 
was  known  to  hoard  up  his  wrath, 
and  at  a  future  meeting  express 
with  black  ingratitude  his  dissatis- 
faction at  Tom's  passing  notice, 
whereupon  the  latter  would  remind 
him  that  the  touch  did  not  hurt, 
and  explain  how  pungent  his  scien- 
tific arm  could  have  made  it,  had  it 
so  pleased  him  ;  which  explanation 
would  cause  the  ensign  to  marvel 
greatly  what  the  real  tickler  must 
be  like  if  the  one  he  received  was 
considered  painless. 

Tom's  regiment  lay  at  Up  Park 
Camp,  about  a  mile  from  Kingston ; 
but  their  mess  having  been  very 
quiet  for  some  days  past,  he  had 
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driven  over  to  Stony  Hill,  in  the 
hope  that  his  presence  would  in- 
duce the  officers  stationed  up  there 
to  put  on  a  little  extra  steam  in  his 
honour  ;  in  which  hope  he  had  not 
been  disappointed.  His  cart  was 
quartered  on  some  one  who  hap- 
pened to  possess  the  luxury  of  a  gig- 
house,  his  leader  on  another,  his 
shaft-horse  on  a  third,  and  the  hon- 
our of  entertaining  his  highly  re- 
spectable self  he  had  conferred  on 
Arthur  Brune,  in  whose  sitting-room 
he  took  a  shakedown  if  he  chanced 
to  go  to  bed.  They  had  had  a  great 
jollification  the  night  before,  for 
these  country  folks  did  not  dislike  an 
excuse  for  a  chance  merry-making. 

It  would  be  unfair  towards  Ar- 
thur Brune  to  judge  him  by  his 
present  appearance.  He  does  not 
often  look  thus.  It  is  wrong,  the 
writer  knows,  to  introduce  him  in 
this  exceptional  condition;  but  there 
are  duties  towards  the  narrative  as 
well  as  to  its  characters,  and  the  his- 
tory will  have  it  so.  Deal  mildly 
with  him,  however,  reader! — that 
is,  if  you  be  masculine  (many  soft 
eyes,  we  flatter  ourself,  will  read 
Arthur  Brune's  story,  whose  owners 
require  no  caution  in  respect  of 
charity) ;  say,  if  you  like,  how 
grieved  you  are  to  see  a  fine  hand- 
some young  man  with  that  de- 
bauched look.  Pity  his  pale  gills, 
his  weak-looking  eyes,  his  jaded 
expression;  but  no  lofty  denuncia- 
tions, remember — no  thanking  God 
on  him  !  You  have  perhaps  in  your 
virtuous  mind  already  piled  up  a 
goodly  battery  of  stones.  Pause  a 
moment  before  you  discharge  one. 
If  you  were  a  fine,  generous,  warm- 
hearted fellow  at  three-and-twenty 
(which  of  course  you  were),  and 
never  in  your  life  picked  yourself 
up  of  a  morning  in  a  somewhat 
similar  condition,  shy  away  !  But 
if  memory,  spite  of  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  you  have  barri- 
caded your  bosom  against  her,  and 
puttied  up  the  minutest  chinks, 
doth  ever  percolate  the  fence,  and 
lure  you  back,  and  rock  you  plea- 
santly in  days  and  nights  when  you 
were  as  other  men  are,  then,  we 
charge  you,  forbear !  We  know  ex- 
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actly  how  things  are  with  you  now; 
are  we  not  human]  have  we  not 
sipped,  and  suffered,  and  profited  ? 
If  you  are  an  exemplary  member  of 
society,  so  are  we.  If  your  spouse 
is  a  paragon,  and  can  attribute  to 
you  no  earthly  failing,  present  or 
past,  ours  is  as  unexceptionable  in 
her  own  attributes,  and  more  blind 
to  our  demerits  than  we  deserve. 
Are  your  little  people  "  sweet  inno- 
cent cherubs?"  we  call  ours  "  dear 
angelic  lambs;"  that  is  the  only 
difference.  Are  you  orthodox?  so 
.are  we.  Is  your  name  respected 
throughout  the  district?  we  hope 
ours  is  so  too.  Do  men  cut  short 
their  jokes,  and  take  the  twinkle 
out  of  their  eyes,  when  you  come 
within  hearing  ?  ;Tis  exactly  the 
same  with  us.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  article  of  charities,  moral  asso- 
ciations, and  philanthropic  endea- 
vours, you  and  we  are  much  on  a 
par.  We  will  measure  phylacteries 
with  you,  or  enter  into  judgment 
concerning  neck-ties.  In  short,  it  is 
plain  that  both  of  us  are  correctness 
itself.  This  is  in  1861  you  know; 
but  it  was  not  always  '61.  We 
used  to  write  the  figures  35-6-7-8-9, 
&c.  How  if  our  biographies  during 
these  years  could  be  revealed !  What 
should  we  feel  when  the  many 
checkered  and  the  occasional  dark 
pages  should  come  under  review ! 
Shall  we  quote?  No,  not  unless 
you  force  us :  all  the  sweet  souls  read 
Maga,  therefore  we  forbear ;  but — 
be  charitable  to  Arthur  Brune. 

There  was,  as  will  speedily  ap- 
pear, a  reason  why  Arthur  for  a 
time  consented  to  dissipation.  On 
his  breast  lay  a  heavy  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  sought  to  stifle,  but 
could  not.  And  he  called  in  idle 
company,  and  walked  in  their  ways, 
to  lure  him  from  himself,  and  sup- 
port him  in  a  trial  which  his  reso- 
lution— though  he  was  a  youth  of 
strong  mind — hardly  enabled  him 
to  endure.  The  young  man  had 
suffered  cruelly  in  his  affections,  and 
was,  moreover,  perplexed  to  deter- 
mine how  his  duty  required  him  to 
act.  Hitherto  he  had  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  pride;  but  reflection, 
which  he  could  not  wholly  shut  out, 
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persuaded  him  more  and  more  to  a 
bolder  course.  The  conflict  was  so 
grievous,  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  his  trouble. 

Well,  the  immediate  cause  of 
Brune's  condition  was,  as  has  been 
said,  a  great  symposium  which  had 
taken  place  last  night  in  honour  of 
old  Tom's  visit.  It  had  ended  in  a 
squabble,  as  was  too  often  the  case  ; 
and,  but  that  some  one  present  had 
sense  and  influence  enough  to  com- 
pose the  matter  before  it  had  reach- 
ed the  seventh  cause,  there  would 
have  been  a  duel.  The  cool  morn- 
ing air,  which  probably  contributed 
much  to  the  rational  termination  of 
the  dispute,  also  disposed  the  party 
to  dispense  with  going  to  bed.  It 
is  a  question  whether  the  freshness 
inhaled  without  doors  an  hour  be- 
fore sunrise  be  not  a  stronger  re- 
storative than  a  feverish  slumber. 
Brune  and  Tom  appeared  to  think 
that  it  is,  and  so  took  coffee  and  a 
chasse  at  daybreak,  strolled  about 
the  stables  and  negro-paths  for  half 
an  hour,  proclaimed  themselves  "  all 
right,"  and,  in  the  strength  of  their 
morning  ramble,  made  a  tolerable 
essay  at  breakfast.  As  the  sun 
mounted,  however,  and  the  air  be- 
gan to  boil,  and  the  shadows  shrank 
up  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  sea- 
breeze,  which  chose  to  be  a  sluggard 
that  morning,  was  anxiously  waited 
for,  the  gentlemen  found  that  last 
night's  account  was  not  yet  settled. 
They  relapsed  into  a  rakish  discre- 
ditable condition,  fit  only  to  loll 
about,  half  alive,  and  sip  porter- 
cup,  that  they  might  not  utterly 
waste  the  morning;  for  improve- 
ment of  the  fleeting  hour  was  in- 
sisted on  by  Tom  Gervaise,  who 
remembered  that  with  each  sun 
came  its  appointed  duty  of  getting 
tipsy  before  bed-time.  Happier 
than  Titus,  Tom  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  suffered  remorse  for 
having  lost  a  day ! 

"Hollo  you,  sir!"  shouted  Tom 
to  a  negro  who  passed  the  window, 
"  come  here  and  fetch  me  Massa 
Brune's  cigar ;  my  light's  out." 

"  Yes,  massa." 

It  did  not  astonish  the  negro,  as 
it  probably  does  the  reader,  that  he 
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was  called  into  the  room  to  per- 
form a  service  which,  by  simply 
rising  up,  or  even  stretching  across 
the  table,  Tom  might  have  executed 
for  himself.  The  sable  minister 
received  as  his  guerdon,  first  a  rap 
on  the  shins  from  Tom's  stick, 
which  made  him  hop  with  his  leg 
in  his  hand  and  cry  "  Hei ! "  and, 
secondly,  a  Cuban  cigar,  shot  by 
Brune  with  the  accuracy  of  a  Tell, 
so  as  to  graze  his  scalp  and  bury 
itself  in  the  woolly  covering,  which 
made  him  turn  on  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  and  grin  delightedly  as  he  did 
obeisance  with  his  naked  foot,  and 
pocketed  the  prize,  and  went  his  way. 

"  Ton  my  soul ! "  said  Tom,  be- 
tween the  inspirations  from  his 
newly  lighted  weed,  "  this  climate 
is  the  devil.  See  how  weak  and 
helpless  it  makes  us.  How  I  have 
borne  it  so  many  years  is  a  marvel. 
If  I  had  not  attentively  supported 
the  system  during  my  residence,  I 
must  have  turned  up  my  toes  long 
ago.  And  yet  you  get  neither  credit 
nor  thanks  for  this  at  home.  By 
Jove  !  nothing  they  can  give  is  a 
sufficient  reward  for  passing  a  large 
slice  of  one's  life  in  such  a  furnace  : 
a  peerage  wouldn't  be  too  much  !" 

"  If  they  ever  should  give  you 
one,  Tom,"  answered  Brune,  "  it's 
to  be  hoped  that  you'll '  purge  and 
live  cleanly  as  a  nobleman  ought.'  " 

"  That's  a  bit  of  chaff  you  picked 
out  of  Hannah  More  or  Tristram 
Shandy.  I  know  I  saw  it  in  print 
somewhere  when  I  used  to  read 
books.  Can't  read  in  this  climate," 
said  Tom,  as  if  the  latitude  alone 
stood  between  him  and  scholarship. 

"  You'll  have  the  papers  to  read 
soon.  You  know  the  packet  from 
England  was  signaled  this  morn- 
ing," replied  Brune. 

"  Was  she?"  grunted  Tom;  "  I 
think  little  about  packets  now.  I 
hardly  feel  that  I've  any  connec- 
tion with  England,  except  to  look 
out  for  the  St  Leger  and  Derby." 

"  Wonder  whether  Clutterbuck 
has  got  poor  old  Swillhard's  com- 
pany without  purchase,"  mused 
Arthur.  "Abominable  shame!  he's 
been  refused  two  death  vacancies, 
though  he  never  left  the  head- 
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quarters  since  they  came  out  here. 
In  each  case  a  youngster  at  the 
depot  was  allowed  to  purchase  by 
their  bringing  in  some  old  sinner 
from  the  half-pay  to  sell." 

"  Well,  you'll  soon  be  out  of 
suspense,"  said  Tom ;  "  here  comes 
the  postman.  We  shall  have  the 
letters  in  ten  minutes.  I  bet  five 
dollars  they've  disappointed  Clut- 
terbuck again." 

"  Then  they  deserve  the  pains  of 
Tartarus,"  said  Brune.  "  You  talk 
of  a  peerage,  Tom  :  all  they  are 
likely  to  give  one  here  is  a  grave. 
One's  legitimate  promotion  is  job- 
bed and  bartered  away.  Heigho  ! 
I  can  stand  disappointment  pretty 
well,  but  patience  has  limits." 

"  There's  one  of  your  disappoint- 
ments that  I  fancy  you  may  get 
rid  of  and  turn  on  your  opponents 
whenever  you  like,"  said  Tom. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean, 
Tom?"  asked  Brune  sharply. 

"  Mean  !"  answered  Tom,  "  no- 
thing but  what  every  fellow  with 
half  an  eye  sees  and  knows  as  well 
as  I  do.  You  may  cut  out  that 
Melhado  whenever  you  like — even 
now  his  wedding  -  day  is  fixed ; 
ay,  and  by  Jove  !  I'd  do  it  too.  I'd 
do  it  for  the  fun  of  cheating  that 
Creole  savage,  let  alone  the  splendid 
little  filly." 

The  young  man  blushed  scarlet 
as  Tom  began  to  speak,  and  then 
turned  pale ;  his  colour  came  and 
went  rapidly.  "  Gervaise,  I  can't 
stand  this,"  said  he  hurriedly. 

"  Nobody  wants  you  to  stand 
this  or  anything  else.  'Tisn't  my 
affair."  And  Tom  leisurely  replaced 
his  cigar,  and  began  coaxing  back 
the  fire,  which  had  nearly  expired 
during  his  exhortation.  "  Devil 
take  the  girl/'  he  recommenced, 
puffing  only  interjectionally,  now 
that  he  saw  a  cheerful  glow  under 
his  nose ;  "  let  Melhado  have  her 
if  he  likes.  I  wouldn't,  though — 
feed  me  on  slops  if  I  would.  I'd 
carry  her  off  in  spite  of  all.  Hollo ! 
here's  the  letter-bag." 

Brune  was  pacing  the  little  room 
with  a  flushed  face  and  a  rapt 
gaze.  He  seemed  quite  unconscious 
of  the  mail's  arrival  until  Gervaise, 
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having  turned  over  the  packet, 
shouted,  "  Look  here,  I  say ;  here 
are  a  dozen  letters  for  you.  Only 
two  for  me,  and  they'll  keep  till  I've 
seen  how  the  betting  is,  and  to  whom 
they've  given  the  step."  So  saying, 
Tom  pocketed  an  epistle  from  his 
sister,  and  another  from  his  tailor. 

Brune  opened  one  letter  after 
another,  skimmed  over  their  con- 
tents, and  glanced  at  the  signa- 
tures. He  came  at  last  to  one 
without  post-mark,  and  evidently 
despatched  from  some  station  in 
the  island,  and  this  he  read  with 
interest.  Tom  turned  over  the 
newspapers,  throwing  each  down, 
after  a  short  examination.  "  I've 
found  three  gazettes,"  said  he,  "  but 
not  a  word  of  our  regiment.  Just 
look ;  here's  an  interesting  gazette 
for  a  whole  week  :  '  Erratum  in  tlie 
Gazette  of  the  20th  instant — The 
Christian  names  of  Ensign  Bogg  of 
the  55th  are  Salusbury,  de  Vere, 
Gubby,  Plantagenet,  and  not  Salus- 
bury,  de  Vere,  Grubby,  Plantagenet, 
as  previously  stated.''  Ensign  Bogg, 
indeed !  Still  nothing  of  Clutter- 
buck.  They  can't  have  filled  the 
vacancy ;  they  must  be  keeping  it 
open  for  some  rascally  job." 

"  Make  yourself  easy,"  replied 
Brune;  "  Clutterbuck  has  it  all 
right.  'Tis  a  letter  from  him  I 
have  here." 

"•  Ugh  !"  grunted  Tom  ;  "  there 
was  no  pet  who  wanted  it,  I  sup- 
pose, or  he'd  have  got  it." 

Brune  read  through  the  epistle, 
and  afterwards  read  it  aloud  to 
Tom.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  BRUNE, — I've  got  it 

at  last — 
'Candidior    postquam    tondenti    barba 

cadebat, 
Respexit  tamen  et  longo  post  tempore 
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and  there's  time  enough  before  the 
letters  go  to  Stony  Hill  to  write  a 
line  and  tell  you  so. 

"  I  can't  in  conscience  use  the 
seal  any  more,  and  so  send  it  to 
you,  as  the  best  fellow  I  know, 
hoping  that  you,  too,  will  soon 
have  reason  to  discontinue  its  use. 


"  I  thought  I  was  too  old  now  to 
value  rank  or  anything  of  that  sort ; 
but  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I'm  as 
pleased  to  feel  myself  a  captain, 
and  to  be  addressed  as  such  (they've 
all  been  to  congratulate  me)  as  if  I 
was  two-and-twenty. 

"  Good-bye,  old  fellow,  and  be- 
lieve me  ever  yours, 

"  S.  T.  CLUTTERBUCK." 

There  followed  a  postscript,  which 
Brune  with  hesitation  read.  It  was 
this  : — 

«  p,  S.—I  shall  probably  give 
champagne  on  the  — th;  so  keep 
yourself  disengaged.  Won't  we 
have  fun  !  I  must  ask  old  Arabin 
and  Melhado.  as  they've  been  very 
civil ;  but  you  won't  mind  that ; 
our  mess-room  is  large,  and  you 
needn't  be  near  them." 

The  seal  enclosed  and  alluded  to 
in  the  letter  was  well  known  pretty 
nearly  throughout  the  island.  'Twas 
engraved  as  follows  : — 

"  PSALM  LXXV. 

Verse  6th."  * 

A  witty  conceit  went  at  that 
time  a  long — a  very  long  way  in 
Jamaica.  The  seal  was  not  of  Clut- 
terbuck's  invention  ;  neither  did  he 
know  the  gifted  originator,  whose 
name  and  local  habitation  had  be- 
come an  antiquarian  question  by 
reason  of  the  changes  of  quarters. 
Perhaps  he  was  in  England  over  a 
sea-coal  fire,  relating  stories  about 
Jamaica — perhaps  he  lay  under  the 
sod  of  the  Antilles.  Messes  con- 
tended for  him  as  of  their  numbers ; 
cynics  said  he  never  belonged  to 
any  mess,  but  was  an  accomplished 
civilian — a  devilish  deal  sharper 
fellow  than  mess-tables  often  pro- 
duced; while  profound  thinkers 
maintained  that  such  a  witticism 
was  beyond  an  individual,  and  was 
probably  the  joint  work  of  confe- 
derate Millers.  Clutterbuck  got  the 
gem  from  some  one  who  parted 
with  it  for  the  same  reason  that  in- 
duced Clutterbuck  to  transfer  it 
now  to  Brune, — it  was  no  longer 
applicable  to  his  condition. 


*  Verse  7  in  the  Prayer-Book  version. 
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"  Umph !  So  you've  got  the 
ring,"  said  Tom,  who  had  a  good 
deal  of  passive  jealousy  in  his  com- 
position. 

"  I've  got  it,"  said  Arthur,  "  and 
I  shan't  be  sorry  to  part  with  it  for 
a  good  reason." 

"  Kather  a  stale  joke,"  Tom  said ; 
"  but  never  mind  the  ring.  I  was 
thinking  Clutterbuck's  night  will 
just  suit  for  the  enterprise  of  which 
we  were  speaking.  You  see  old 
Arabin  and  Melhado  are  to  be 
there.  They'll  sit  all  night — that's 
your  chance." 

"  Tom,  you  old  sinner,"  Brune 
replied,  "  I  believe  the  Evil  One  is 
tempting  me  out  of  your  mouth  at 
this  moment.  Say  the  truth — have 
you  let  him  your  old  temple  ?" 

"  He  hasn't  half  good  enough 
taste  to  come  my  way.  He  likes 
serpents  —  hate  snakes  —  always 
make  my  blood  run  cold."  said 
Tom  shuddering,  and  taking  a  pull 
at  the  jorum. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Brune,  "  he 
has  a  turn  at  all  sorts." 

"  Well,"  replied  Tom,  "  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  better  than  my  neigh- 
bours ;  perhaps  the  old  enemy  takes 
a  night's  lodging  with  me  now  and 
then." 

"Lodging!"  echoed  Arthur;  "he's 
got  a  confounded  long  lease,  if  not 
the  fee-simple." 
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"  So  much  for  that,"^  Tom  an- 
swered ;  "  but  it's  nothing  to  do 
with  what  we  have  been  speaking 
of.  Be  it  devil  or  angel  that  prompts, 
I'd  have  her  off  on  Clutterbuck's 
night.  Look  here  !  we'll  see  them 
well  primed  and  fast  at  hazard  :  you 
shall  go  up  and  pilot  the  prize  to 
the  mountain's  foot,  where  I  will 
be  waiting  with  the  cart,  and  if  I 
don't  take  you  to  any  church  in  the 
island,  and  see  you  spliced  before 
pursuit  has  begun,  my  name  isn't 
Gervaise." 

Tom  had  struck  the  chord  which 
had  of  late  been  vibrating  so  pain- 
fully, and  whose  thrill  now  amount- 
ed to  agony.  His  voice  was  like  the 
hair  that  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
Brune's  mind  had  been  oscillating 
so  miserably  between  the  prompt- 
ings of  two  different  spirits,  and 
was  so  desperate  with  their  impor- 
tunities, that  even  the  suggestion 
of  Gervaise  served  to  fix  his  deter- 
mination. Nothing  tries  a  vigorous 
mind  like  uncertainty ;  but  once  de- 
cision takes  the  place  of  doubt, 
though  it  point  to  trying  or  despe- 
rate measures,  there  is  a  relief  in 
collecting  the  energies  for  action 
which  is  akin  to  pleasure.  Before 
that  morning  passed  Brune  had 
formed  a  resolution  out  of  which 
springs  this  tale  of  Captain  Clutter- 
buck's  Champagne. 


CHAPTER   II. 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
which  we  began  in  the  last  chapter, 
Brune  left  old  Gervaise  snoring  on 
the  sofa  after  second  breakfast  ( An- 
glice,  lunch),  and,  mounted  on  a 
rough,  fast-trotting  pony,  was  clear- 
ing the  paths  which  lead  from  Stony 
Hill  to  another  branch  of  the  Port 
Royal  Mountains.  He  travelled 
with  the  unconscious  speed  of  ex- 
citement. All  flushed  he  pressed 
the  pony's  reeking  sides,  devouring 
the  way,  yet  heedless  of  his  pass- 
age ;  spurring  faster  yet,  and  faster, 
while  inwardly  he  revolved  some 
all-absorbing  thought.  Brune's  route 
descended  first  from  Stony  Hill  to 
the  plain,  across  which  he  rode  with 
his  face  towards  the  principal  moun- 


tain chain.  That  road  is  not  one 
for  a  traveller  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Varied  and  ever  varying  rise  the 
broken  heights  clad  to  the  summits 
with  herb  or  forest,  the  tops  fading, 
from  distance,  into  the  softest  pur- 
ple. A  thousand  prongs  and  ridges 
push  out  and  court  the  sunbeam, 
hugging  between  them  shadowy 
channels  and  dimples  where  the 
dazzled  eye  may  rest.  Even  faces 
of  perpendicular  rock  are  covered  by 
verdure  and  blossom,  for  the  daring 
creepers  weave  themselves  across. 
Only  where  a  slight  landslip  has  re- 
cently happened,  or  where  the  zig- 
zag path  has  been  newly  made,  is 
the  bare  soil  exposed.  All  earth  is 
gay,  all  heaven  is  serene,  and  the 
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transparent  vapours  that  float  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven  catch  every 
colour  from  the  burning  rays,  and 
bathe  the  landscape  in  a  fairy  flood. 
Glorious  hills  :  witnesses  of  ever- 
lasting summer  !  He  who  has  seen 
them  will  retain  for  ever,  but  he 
cannot  communicate,  the  impres- 
sion. It  is  not  awe  of  the  grandeur, 
but  admiration  of  the  beauty,  which 
possesses  him.  Overwhelming  power 
in  the  Creator,  conscious  insignifi- 
cance in  the  beholder,  are  not  the 
first  ideas  which  the  scene  excites. 
Neither  are  strong  and  sublime 
emotions  aroused.  The  soul  is  con- 
tent to  live  and  look.  For  nature 
has  put  on  glorious  apparel,  her  face 
is  lovely  as  a  rainbow,  and  her 
breath  like  the  happy  sigh  of  a 
mother  over  her  first-born. 

The  hill  rose  abruptly  from  the 
plain.  After  being  scorched  by 
the  sun,  and  consumed  by  his  own 
impatience  and  speed,  Arthur  sud- 
denly entered  a  pass  between  two 
beetling  rocks,  and  felt  a  new  rush 
of  life  from  the  delicious  shade  and 
already  fresher  air.  The  road  turn- 
ed to  the  left,  and  led  with  a  gentle 
rise  along  the  mountain's  base. 
Trees,  shrubs,  and  creepers  now 
abounded  on  both  sides  ;  sometimes 
the  way  was  overshadowed  with 
foliage,  sometimes  only  the  centre 
of  the  arch  above  was  open,  and  the 
eye  upturned,  saw  the  clear  blue 
sky  like  a  strip  of  ribbon,  solving 
the  question  asked  so  long  ago — 

"  Quibus  in  terris 

Tres  pateat  cceli  spatium    non    amplius 
ulnas  ?  " 

Along  the  path  grow  mango,  and 
orange,  and  star-apple  trees,  whose 
fruit  is  free  to  the  parched  passen- 
ger. In  the  bush  are  forest  trunks, 
among  which  stand  tamarinds, 
palms,  silk-cotton,  and  bread-fruit. 
The  mountain  is  broken  into  endless 
projections  and  recesses,  along  the 
contour  of  which  winds  the  ever- 
changing  road,  showing  through 
occasional  openings  to  seaward  the 
richly  burdened  plains  of  Liguanea, 
studded  with  villas  (called  pens), 
estates, and  buildings, and  churches: 
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some  of  the  highest  parts  of  Kings- 
ton sparkle  in  the  distance,  and  be- 
yond them  is  a  narrow  belt  of  sea 
touching  the  horizon. 

The  air,  the  grass,  and  the  foliage 
resound  with  shriek  and  hum. 
Everywhere  is  animation,  more  ap- 
parent, if  not  more  abundant,  than 
in  severer  climes,  and  every  sense  is 
appealed  to  by  the  infinite  forms  of 
life.  Myriads  of  insects,  humming- 
birds scarce  bigger  than  insects, 
parrots  and  parroquets,  are  above 
and  around  him.  Beneath  his  feet 
are  the  chameleon  turnings  of  the 
lizard,  and  the  silent  creep  of  the 
black  snake.  The  great  convolvu- 
lus, and  a  profusion  of  gay  flowers, 
garland  his  path.  The  rich  full  tints 
of  the  trees  indicate  not  autumn, 
foreshadow  no  decay :  biting  winter 
comes  not  hither.  If,  as  a  celebrated 
living  author*  has  said,  that  only 
is  real  joy  which  is  likely  to  endure, 
then  is  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
these  woods  a  truth,  for  to-morrow 
will  not  rob  them  of  their  charms. 

Suddenly  the  road  turns,  our  tra- 
veller faces  about,  and  recrosses  at 
a  higher  elevation  the  same  spurs 
whose  feet  he  has  just  threaded  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Soon  again 
the  zig-zag  way  is  reversed.  An- 
other and  another  tropic,  the  lines 
becoming  shorter  in  proportion  to 
the  heights.  The  hill-side  is  now 
less  uniformly  clad  :  he  is  in  the 
region  of  coffee.  Estates  divide  this 
altitude  with  the  forest,  their  build- 
ings and  barbecues  at  last  standing 
out  sharply  from  the  blending 
colours.  The  flat  land  beneath  be- 
gins to  look  like  a  map  ;  the  sugar 
buildings  are  mushrooms,  the  villas 
are  specks,  and  the  whole  fair  city 
of  Kingston  glitters  in  the  sun,  with 
its  flashing  harbour,  the  long  line 
of  sand,  called  the  palisades,  termi- 
nated by  the  little  town  of  Port 
Royal,  and  then  a  burning  sheet  of 
sea.  All  round  the  windings  of  the 
hills,  houses  and  cottages  send  back 
the  sunbeams — sent  back,  for  on  a 
sudden  the  erewhile  laughing  scene 
is  eclipsed  by  vapour.  A  few  yards 
in  front  of  Brune,  so  it  seems,  rises 
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from  the  valley  a  lurid  cloud  ;  the 
lightnings  flash  ;  the  rocks  reverbe- 
rate with  the  thunder  ;  yet  all  is 
clear  immediately  around  the  tra- 
veller, who  expects,  but  does  not 
feel,  the  sudden  storm.  His  obser- 
vation of  it  is  for  a  time  impeded 
by  reason  of  an  inequality  in  the 
road,  and  when  he  recovers  the 
prospect  it  has  begun  to  change. 
The  cloudy  veil  becomes  less  dull 
and  regular;  the  outline  of  the 
higher  mountains  is  once  more  seen, 
and  underneath  them,  as  by  magic, 
springs  a  gorgeous  arch,  its  bases 
hidden  in  the  valleys.  For,  ever- 
more, in  climes  like  this,  amid  the 
fitful  moods  of  nature,  which 
threaten  wreck  and  woe,  is  seen 
this  lovely  presence,  toiling  man's 
charter,  assuring  him  that,  while 
the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest  shall  not  cease.  Anon  the 
vision  disperses,  the  fleecy  wreaths 
depart  hither  and  thither,  and  the 
hills,  glittering  with  dewdrops  from 
the  recent  shower,  show  their  varied 
faces  once  more. 

Brune  heeded  not  these  scenes  ; 
he  rode  as  though  for  life ;  he  notic- 
ed none  who  passed,  though  every 
passenger  turned  to  stare  after  him, 
negroes  ejaculating  the  everlasting 
"  hi,"  and  white  men  marvelling  at 
the  young  man's  rapt  countenance 
and  hot  haste.  Few  of  those  who 
saw  him  would  have  desired  to  con- 
tend with  him,  for  the  rider  is  young 
and  active,  and  there  is  purpose 
written  on  his  features.  The  pony, 
too,  is  hard  and  sinewy,  and  fears 
not  his  work.  Yet,  swelter  as  they 
may,  thou  and  we,  oh  reader,  know 
how  to  outstrip  them.  Swifter  than 
light  divine  Imagination  glances. 
Let  them  toil,  and  sweat,  and  pal- 
pitate ;  we  leave  them  far  behind, 
and  lo !  we  have  forestalled  that 
panting  spirit,  and  are  already  in 
the  house  to  which  he  is  yet  toil- 
ing ! 

A  bower,  in  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica,  erected  by  the  hand  of 
Taste,  is  indeed  a  pleasurable  spot. 
Such  was  the  house  of  old  Arabin. 
He  did  not  build  it,  neither  was  it 
in  his  nature  to  create  such  a  para- 
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dise  ;  but  he  had  just  discernment 
enough,  when  it  was  oifered  for  sale, 
after  the  death  of  him  who  con- 
ceived and  formed  it,  to  pay  down 
at  once  the  heavy  price,  and  so  to 
strangle  competition.  A  small  piece 
of  table-land  had  been  chosen  as  the 
site.  'Twas  overlooked  on  three 
sides  by  hills  more  or  less  distant, 
which,  opening  wide  toward  the 
south,  repeated  from  a  higher  level 
the  view  of  Kingston  and  Port  Royal 
with  which  Brune  was  so  often  play- 
ing bo-peep  as  he  traversed  the 
steeps  below.  This  way,  of  course, 
looked  all  the  principal  rooms. 

The  plateau  was  bounded  by  a 
fringe  of  foliage  composed  of  the 
tops  of  mango  and  other  tall  trees, 
which,  rooted  on  a  lower  level,  tower- 
ed just  high  enough  to  be  seen  with- 
out obstructing  the  view.  The  part 
of  its  area  nearest  the  house  was  laid 
out  in  ornamental  forms,  and  cover- 
ed, except  the  walks,  with  Bahama 
grass,  whose  deep  green  was  grate- 
ful to  the  eye.  On  it  grew  a  few 
lofty  trees,  the  principal  of  which 
were  a  tamarind  and  almond,  whose 
branches,  interlacing  at  a  great 
height,  overspread  the  sward,  giving 
momentary  passage  as  they  waved 
about  to  piercing  sunbeams,  round 
which  the  gentle  shadows  sported 
incessantly.  A  fountain  bubbled 
between  the  trees,  and  as  its  light 
silver  was  scattered  this  way  and 
that  by  the  breeze,  the  transient  rays 
dissolving  through  its  mist,  figured 
the  ground  like  the  field  of  a  ka- 
leidoscope. The  lower  trunks  being 
well  pruned,  allowed  to  be  seen 
beyond  the  green  sward,  a  garden 
bright  with  tropical  blossoms.  All 
hues  shone  upon  the  beds,  and  above 
them  waved  the  oleander,  frangi- 
pane,  and  a  profusion  of  shrubs. 

There  was  an  advantage  in  the 
dark  green  foreground,  for  it  allow- 
ed the  windows  of  the  principal 
room  to  be  open  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  thus  to  admit  the  air, 
which,  charged  with  the  scent  of 
orange  and  jessamine,  rioted  through 
the  apartment,  disturbing  every  ar- 
ticle that  was  not  well  weighted 
down,  causing  the  music  on  the 
2  L 
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piano  to  crackle,  table-cloths  to  be 
violently  agitated,  pictures  to  rattle 
against  the  walls,  and  blowing  about 
the  light  brown  tresses  of  Violet 
Arabin  as  if  they  had  been  Zephyrus 
his  private  property.  If  not  an 
owner,  he  was  at  least  a  welcome 
guest,  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
flattered  by  his  reception,  for  Vio- 
let had  waylaid  the  wind,  placing 
herself  right  in  its  path,  and  enjoy- 
ing its  caress  as  it  breathed  on  her 
fair  face  and  neck.  She  lay  half 
reclined  on  a  couch  ;  her  air  was 
languid,  and  her  manner  subdued. 
It  had  been  much  subdued  of  late, 
though  her  health  could  scarcely  be 
thought  to  have  suffered  ;  for  spite 
of  many  months'  residence  in  the 
tropics,  the  bloom  which  she  brought 
out  from  England  had  not  disappear- 
ed, though  its  brightness  was  dim- 
med. Her  eye,  too,  had  lost  its 
quick  and  laughing  glance  j  and 
beamed  pensively  from  below  the 
long  downcast  lash.  Climate  was 
made  answerable  for  the  change  ; 
and  yet,  among  those  fresh  moun- 
tains, a  healthy  girl,  you  would  have 
thought,  might  long  have  preserved 
her  European  bloom.  But  no  sub- 
terfuge ought  to  have  been  resorted 
to,  or  to  have  been  necessary  in  the 
matter,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  re- 
serve, and  mean  not  to  maintain 
any.  Be  it  confessed  then,  that  Vio- 
let, young,  and  fair,  and  fascinating 
as  she  was,  had  felt  already  the 
power  of  grief. 

"A  foe  to  rest 

Had  stained  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 
And  turned  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood 
to  tears." 

And  yet  she  was  betrothed ;  another 
fortnight,  please  Heaven,  would  see 
her  a  bride  !  And  all  Jamaica  would 
flock  to  congratulate  and  admire  her, 
and  to  offer  in  a  new  form  the  in- 
cense which  had  greeted  her  presence 
since  the  day  she  landed.  Poor  girl ! 
there  is  something  cross  in  this. 

"  My  child,"  said  Mrs  Arabin — 
we  beg  pardon  for  not  having  in- 
troduced the  old  lady — "  my  child, 
you  never  touch  the  instrument 
now — that  is  not  wise.  Husbands 
should  not  be  allowed  to  complain 
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that  their  wives  have  abandoned 
their  accomplishments  with  their 
maiden  names." 

Violet,  being  deep  in  thought, 
was  some  time  before  she  appre- 
hended her  mother's  observation. 
"  I  don't  mean  to  give  it  up, 
mother,"  she  said  at  length ;  "  I 
shall  play  and  sing  more  than  ever 
I  did,  after — after " 

"  After  you  are  married,  my  love. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so. 
Mr  Melhado  is  particularly  fond  of 
music,  and  I  think  understands  it. 
He  would  be  sadly  disappointed  if 
he  found  you  after  marriage  indif- 
ferent to  a  gift  in  which  you  excel." 

Her  daughter  sighed  "  O  yes  ! " 
and  fixed  her  eyes  again  on  the  floor. 
"  There  are  those  songs  of  Bishop's, 
you  know,  T/te  /Soldier  Tired,  and 
Bid  me  Discourse,  and  so  on  ;  you 
were  never  weary  of  singing  them, 
while  now  we  never  hear  a  note." 

"  But  you  know,  mother,  the 
same  things  cannot  please  for  ever. 
I  had  for  that  music  a  passing  fancy, 
whose  very  excess  has  now  changed 
it  to  indifference." 

"  Nay,  Violet,  it  was  not  only  here 
that  they  were  your  favourites.  Long 
before  your  return  home  you  sang 
them  constantly;  and  on  the  voyage 
out  you  entertained  the  company  on 
board  with  them  every  day — at  least 
you  said  so,  and  Captain  Gibbs  said 
Mr  Brune  used  to  sing  with  you." 

The  fair  girl  moved  impatiently, 
and  almost  rose  from  her  seat ;  but 
she  instantly  resumed  it,  sighing 
again.  Her  eyes  became  suffused 
with  tears. 

"  My  sweet  child,"  resumed  the 
old  lady,  "  you  grieve  me  more  than 
I  can  tell  by  this  sadness.  You  surely 
do  not  allow  yourself,  now,  ever  to 
think  of  this  Mr  Brune,  after  the 
many  admonitions  I  have  given  you 
on  the  subject.  And  you  about  to 
be  married,  too  !  Quite  dreadful ! 
It  was  very  well  some  time  ago  to 
have  a  handsome  gentlemanly  young 
man  pay  you  attentions,  as  he  of 
course  was  very  ready  to  do,  you 
being  Mr  Arabin' s  daughter,  and, 
though  I  say  it,  a  girl  that  nobody 
could  help  admiring.  But  then  you 
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know  it  is  different  now :  you  have 
made  your  choice,  and  must  forget 
all  fancies.  This  one,  in  particular, 
I  wonder  at  your  retaining,  after  the 
shocking  accounts  which  your  father 
heard  of  the  young  man's  behaviour. " 

"  Mother,  mother,"  said  Violet, 
"  this  is  too  much.  Whatever  my 
father  has  heard  to  his  discredit,  is  a 
falsehood — nothing  less — the  utter- 
ance of  some  base  malignant  spirit ! 
I  have  obeyed  my  parents  in  all  things 
with  regard  to  him :  I  meet  him  as 
a  stranger,  and  I  try  to  banish  him 
even  from  my  thoughts  ;  but  hear 
him  slandered  I  will  not !  " 

Violet  had  risen  as  she  spoke. 
Her  eye  was  uplifted  now,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  colour  in  her 
cheek.  Mrs  Arabin  was  startled  at 
her  unusual  vehemence. 

"  Why,  Violet,  my  dear,  how  can 
you'?"  said  the  old  lady,  rising  also, 
and  putting  her  arms  round  her 
daughter.  "  Why,  what  can  it  sig- 
nify about  this  young  officer  1  Per- 
haps it  may  be  as  you  say.  I  dare 
say  he  is  innocent." 

"  He  is,  he  is,"  sobbed  Violet  on 
her  mother's  breast;  whereupon  Mrs 
Arabin  sobbed  too,  and,  taking  the 
infection  profusely,  she  wept  and 
mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  her 
daughter. 

Mrs  Arabin  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover. She  dried  her  child's  eyes 
and  her  own,  arid  then,  gently  kiss- 
ing Violet,  replaced  her  on  her  seat. 

"  What  a  foolish  thing  it  is,"  she 
said,  "  and  all  about  nonsense,  too, 
the  merest  nonsense ;  because,  you 
know,  your  papa's  position  being 
what  it  is — a  member  of  council  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  island — the  idea  of  a  young  lieu- 
tenant having  any  serious  thought 
of  you,  is  perfectly  absurd — ha, 
ha ! "  And  with  her  lips  contradict- 
ing her  red  eyes,  she  laughed  mock- 
ingly, inviting  Violet's  responsive 
laugh,  which  did  not  come. 

"  Yes,  mother ;  but  let  us  talk  of 
some  other  matter." 

"  Well,  that  is  sensibly  spoken — 
so  we  will.  Let  us  be  cheerful,  as 
I'm  sure  we  ought  when  we  think 
of  the  beautiful,  the  magnificent 
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wedding  you  will  have — your  ele- 
gant dresses,  and  the  bishop  to* 
marry  you,  and  the  bridesmaids,, 
and  the  carriages,  and  the  favours. 
O  my  ! "  And  the  weight  of  the 
splendid  anticipations  so  oppressed7 
Mrs  Arabin  that  she  was  obliged  ta 
set  down  her  load  and  rest  for  a 
moment  before  she  could  proceed. 

"  Then  there  will  be  the  announce- 
ment in  all  the  papers :  '  Daughter  of 
the  Honourable  Christopher  Arabin, 
of  Crystal  Mount  and  Dirty  Gully 
Plantations,  Member  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Council,  Colonel  of  the  Kingston 
Horse  Guards  (bright  scarlet),  Re- 
ceiver of  Rum  Customs,  Clerk  of  the 
Market,  Head  Scavenger,'  and  I 
don't  know  what  besides.  What  a 
sensation  it  will  create  in  London 
when  it  appears  in  the  Times  and 
Morning  Post!" 

Violet  did  smile  now.  "  Why,, 
mother,  you  don't  suppose  that  any 
people  in  London,  except  acquaint- 
ances of  our  own,  would  trouble 
themselves  about  our  affairs  1 " 

"  Of  course,  my  love,  it  will  be 
the  talk  of  the  country.  How  young 
and  simple  you  are  !  Don't  we  see 
the  precision,  the  absolute  toadyism, 
with  which  they  record  the  union  of 
the  most  noble  duke  or  marquess  of 
so  and  so  with  the  lady  this  or  that,, 
the  fair  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  something,  and  all  the- 
particulars  of  the  two  families,  and 
the  list  of  their  seats  and  posses- 
sions 1  And  isn't  your  papa  here 
quite  in  the  same  position  as  a  duke 
is  in  at  home — a  legislator,  a  great 
landowner,  and  a  holder  of  most 
important  offices  under  the  Crown  ? 
Of  course  your  marriage  will  be  the- 
topic  of  the  day.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  it  made  the  people  forget  all 
about  Mr  O'Connell,  and  created  a 
little  popularity  for  the  poor  King.'r 

Again  Violet  attempted  to  correct 
her  mother's  Creole  hallucinations,, 
but  in  vain.  Mrs  Arabin  wound  up 
a  prolonged  recital  of  the  grandeur 
of  their  house  by  remarking,  "  Thus 
you  see,  love,  how  important  it  is  for 
people  of  note  to  consider  well  even 
their  private  and  domestic  acts.  Mr 
Melhado  is  a  member  of  Assembly,. 
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and,  your  papa  thinks,  a  talented 
and  rising  young  man.  His  speech 
on  the  John  Crow*  bill  was  a  mas- 
terpiece. Many  people  think  him 
quite  the  equal  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel. 
Then  his  large  fortune  and  his  ca- 
pacity for  business  point  him  out  as 
one  of  our  future  wealthiest  proprie- 
tors. All  these  advantages  bespeak 
your  marriage  with  him  a  most  pro- 
per and  prudent  connection,  as  well 
as,  I  hope,  a  source  of  lasting  happi- 
ness to  you  both ;  while,  had  you  al- 
lowed your  head  to  be  turned  by  any 
silly  fancy — a  preference  for  some 
obscure  person  like  this  Mr  Brune, 
for  instance — the  great  inequality  of 
the  match,  as  well  as " 

"Stop,  mother,  I  implore  you, 
stop,"  faltered  Violet,  the  fountain 
of  whose  tears  having  been  so  re- 
cently opened,  could  not  bear  tam- 
pering with.  "  Assist  and  strengthen 
your  poor  girl ;  do  not  trifle  with — 
with "  And  again  the  poor  maid- 
en's passionate  sobs  were  vented 
more  vehemently  than  before  on  the 
matron's  shoulder,  who,  after  a  more 
temperate  indulgence  in  the  same  re- 
freshing luxury,  seemed  at  length  to 
be  awakened  by  a  sudden  idea. 

"  My  darling  girl,  my  sweet  child, 
is  it  possible — no,  no,  Violet,  tell  me 
—  you  cannot  —  you,  Mr  Arabin's 
daughter,  you  cannot  have  given 
your  heart  to  this  young  man — O 
dear,  O  dear — your  father — speak, 
Violet,  speak,  my  sweetest." 

But  Violet  spake  not.  A  long- 
pent  torrent  was  rushing  like  an 
avalanche  from  her  heart ;  she 
gasped  and  sobbed,  and  clung  to 
her  mother's  neck,  and  buried  her 
face  upon  her  mother's  bosom,  as 
if  her  eyes  might  never  again  face 
the  daylight.  Her  mother  returned 
the  embrace  half  unconsciously.  She 
was  agitated  by  opposing  emotions, 
any  one  of  which  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  distract  her,  but  which,  by 
conflicting  in  her  breast,  and  neu- 
tralising each  other,  produced  a 
stupified  equilibrium.  The  possible 
defeat  of  the  projected  grand  alli- 
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ance  —  Mr  Arabin's  disappointed 
wrath,  which  might  make  the  house 
very  unpleasant  —  the  effect  of  a 
contre- temps  on  a  society  whose 
highest  stratum  she  considered  no 
small  object  of  ambition,  and  whose 
pointed  finger  seemed  to  her  a  ter- 
rible weapon — rushed  simultaneous- 
ly on  her  perceptions,  and  created 
this  awful  calm.  But  fortunately  no 
meaner  feeling  searched  to  the  depth 
of  her  nature,  where,  underlying  ig- 
norance, and  vanity,  and  conjugal 
timidity,  was  a  true  and  valiant 
affection  for  her  child,  which  pre- 
sently asserted  a  pre-eminence,  and 
made  her  speak  as  unlike  herself  as 
noble  instinct  is  unlike  selfish  folly. 
There  was  an  interval  during 
which  the  light  rushed  strongly  up- 
on Mrs  Arabin's  mind.  That  mind, 
as  the  sagacious  reader  is  already 
aware,  was  not  of  the  most  perspica- 
cious order,  and  it  required  direct 
prompting  and  powerful  motive  to 
inspire  it  with  either  clearness  or 
vigour.  She  had  now  chanced  to 
receive  a  right  impression,  and  ma- 
ternal instinct  did  the  rest.  Her 
former  quiet  adoption  of  the  views 
of  others,  more  especially  those  of 
her  husband,  as  regarded  Violet's 
feelings,  seemed  now  quite  marvel- 
lous to  herself.  How  readily  h  ad  she 
overlooked  every  sign  of  her  poor 
girl's  struggle  with  herself,  or  ex- 
plained in  some  simple  way  what 
she  could  not  help  observing !  And 
Violet's  sufferings — what  must  they 
have  been  while  maiden  feeling  kept 
her  silent,  and  her  heart  was  burst- 
ing for  lack  of  confidence  and  coun- 
sel !  From  regarding  herself,  in  the 
first  place,  as  strangely  blind  and 
negligent,  the  mother,  as  she  more 
and  more  clearly  realised  her  child's 
misery,  began  to  accuse  herself  of 
culpable  indifference  to  her  duties, 
and  finally  she  voted  herself  the 
most  unnatural  monster  alive. 
Rushing  now,  with  the  facility  of 
a  weak  disposition,  into  a  different 
extreme,  she  was  visited  with  a 
series  of  most  heroic  conceptions, 


*  A  loathsome  vulture  (vu7tur  aura),  which,  being  very  useful  in  the  removal  of 
carrion  and  garbage,  is  protested  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. 
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the  risk  of  which  she  was  quite 
ready  to  encounter  on  Violet's  be- 
half, but  they  were  unhappily  not 
of  a  practicable  description.  Soon, 
however,  came  more  rational  re- 
solves, if  no  very  clear  solution  of 
the  difficulty ;  and  Mrs  Arabin  saw 
that  there  was  one  anodyne  which 
she  might  at  once  afford,  in  assur- 
ing poor  Violet  of  her  sympathy. 
This,  of  course,  was  effected  with 
a  further  grand  accompaniment  of 
tears  and  embraces,  of  which  we 
pretend  not  to  convey  an  adequate 
impression  :  we  merely  allude  to 
their  occurrence,  lest  fair  critics, 
observing  the  omission,  should  pro- 
nounce this  true  history  a  bungling 
fiction;  and  with  this  observation 
we  proceed  to  give  the  heads  of 
what  passed. 

"  My  girl !  my  darling !  trust  to 
your  own  mother.  She  will  make  you 
happy,  not  break  your  heart.  Violet, 
I  would  never  willingly  have  given 
you  a  moment's  pain  ;  all  that  has 
been  done  seemed  for  your  advan- 
tage and  future  happiness.  I  have 
erred.  I  see  it  all ;  but  it  is  not 
too  late.  Cheer  up.  I  will  myself 
see  Mr  Brune." 

"  Mother !  mother ! "  again  sobbed 
Violet  in  deprecation,  "mother,  I 
never  said,  never  thought  of  that. 
I  can  bear  the  sacrifice  which  my 
parents  require  of  me  ;  my  prayer, 
in  return,  is  only  that  my  feelings 
may  be  respected." 

"  How,  Violet  1  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.  You  do  not  wish  to 
marry  this  young  man  1" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  wed  another — 
that — that  is  my  misery." 

"  But  Mr  Brune — is  he  an  object 
of  indifference  to  you  ? " 

Silence  again ;  and  her  rosy  neck 
answered  for  Violet,  though  her 
cheeks  were  hid. 

"I  must  go  on  now,  child,  and 
learn  the  whole  of  your  case.  I 
take  for  granted  that  my  sweet 
daughter,  in  giving  her  heart,  be- 
lieved fully  that  another  had  been 
given  in  return." 

And  Violet  murmured  "Yes." 

"Has  he  told  you  so?" 

"No." 
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"  And  yet  you  believe  it !" 

"Mother,  there  is  an  eloquence 
more  convincing  than  words." 

"  But  men  have  been  known  ere 
now  to  feign  a  passion  ;  and  recol- 
lect, my  darling,  that  this  one,  though 
he  may  be  fully  sensible  of  your 
beauty,  and  the  advantage  of  our 
connection,  lies  under  grave  imputa- 
tions, and  we  are  warranted  in  at 
least  testing  his  sincerity." 

"  I  have  observed  him  through 
the  trying  ordeal  of  a  sea  voyage. 
I  have  seen  him  risk  his  life  to  save 
the  life  of  another.  When  others 
were  launching  boats  and  seeking 
appliances,  he,  without  hesitation, 
dashed  overboard  after  his  drown- 
ing comrade,  while  all  was  dismay 
and  stupefaction.  If  you  had  watch- 
ed him,  mother,  gloriously  strug- 
gling with  the  waves  and  support- 
ing the  lifeless  body,  while  tardy 
prudence  pulled  dryshod  to  their 
aid ;  had  you  seen  his  drenched 
form  hoisted  on  to  the  deck,  the 
chest  scarcely  heaving,  the  coun- 
tenance deathlike,  but  the  languid 
eyes  turned  still  upon  him  whom  he 
had  rescued,  and  making  the  inquiry 
which  the  tongue  could  not,  whe- 
ther he  still  breathed,  you  would 
have  known,  as  I  do,  that  he  is 
neither  base  nor  selfish." 

"Heaven  send  it  prove  so,  my 
child,  for  I  see  that  your  happiness 
is  wrapped  up  in  him.  But  now  to 
think  how  our  arrangements  may 
be  altered — postponed  we  will  say 
at  first — dear  me,  what  a  vexation ! " 
And  the  perplexities  of  Mrs  Ara- 
bin began  at  length  to  look  formid- 
able again.  "Your  father  will  be 
frantic — what  a  house  we  shall  have ! 
And  the  odious,  ill-natured  remarks 
— that  Mrs  Simons,  how  delighted 
the  wretch  will  be  !  Your  trous- 
seau, to  be  sure,  will  not  be  entirely 
thrown  away;  but  the  cake  now 
— I  do  believe  there  has  never  been 
such  a  cake  as  this  will  be  !  All  yes- 
terday and  half  the  day  before  did 
Zenobia  and  I  spend  in  mixing  it. 
I  would  not  trust  even  her  on  such 
an  occasion  ;  the  least  indiscretion, 
you  know,  might  have  impaired  its 
excellence,  and  they  have  all  such 
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whims  and  fancies,  even  white  ladies. 
There  is  Mrs  Turner,  now,  never 
-adds  the  almonds  till  it  is  three  parts 
.kneaded,  and  Mrs  James  lets  it  rise 
twelve  hours.  But  I  know  my  mo- 
ther's recipe,  which  I  have  always 
followed,  drives  them  all  mad  with 
-envy.  To  be  sure,  such  a  cake ! 
It  is  the  best  I  ever  compounded, 
.and  I  have  made  enough  to  know 
something  about  them.  Mrs  Tur- 
ner indeed !  Well,  but  after  all,  the 
-cake  is  not  the  first  consideration." 
(Mrs  Arabin's  mind,  very  much 
frightened,  had  been  trying  to  steal 
away  from  its  difficulty,  but  was 
obliged  to  turn  back  and  face  the 
matter  in  hand.)  "How  shall  we 
move  your  father's  determination1? 
How  shall  we,  or  how  can  he  now 
recede  from  engagements  so  clear 
.and  determinate?"  And  as  Mrs 
.Arabin  pondered  on  her  difficulties, 
they  expanded  like  thunder-clouds, 
.and  threatened  to  overwhelm  her. 
•"Oh!"  she  groaned,  "Oh,  that  I 
were  a  man  !  Oh,  that  I  had  some 
one  to  advise  and  help  us  !" 

And  in  truth  the  situation  did 
call  for  energy  and  decision  and 
prompt  action.  Some  subtle  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  suggested  to  the  be- 
wildered woman  a  quarter  where 
these  qualities  were  to  be  found. 

"Violet,"  she  continued,  "I  have 
undertaken  'your  cause,  and  will 
omit  nothing  to  secure  your  peace 
of  mind.  I  will  myself  see  this  Mr 
Brune,  and  if  I  find  his  demeanour 
answerable  to  your  hopes,  he  shall 
liave  an  opportunity  of  clearing  his 
character  and  of  avowing  the  senti- 
ments  " 

"Nay,  mother,  mother;  you  would 
not,  could  not,"  said  Violet,  clutch- 
ing her  mother's  dress  as  if  to  pre- 
vent an  immediate  execution  of  the 
-appalling  project. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs  Arabin,  with 
some  spirit,  "this  is  not  an  occasion 
for  refinement.  Some  assistance  I 
must  have,  and  if  the  thoughts  which 
you  have  revealed  to  me  do  not  de- 
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ceive  yourself,  there  can  be  no  im- 
propriety in  my  permitting  an  in- 
terview. Of  course  I  shall  use  dis- 
cretion in  bringing  it  about.  I  shall 
• — I  shall  —  send' — yes — no — that 
won't  do — I  will  contrive  to — 'um, 
that's  not  it — I  have  it.  I'll " 

"Missy,"  screamed  a  coloured  ser- 
vant, running  in  with  small  regard 
for  ceremony,  "  Massa  Brune  come 
again.  My  king !  me  see  him  go 
to  the  stable-yard  wid  his  horse.  I 
glad,  for  true  !" 

The  raw  magician  who  has  fal- 
tered his  first  doubting  spell,  and 
cowers  before  the  spirit  he  has 
raised,  can  scarce  be  more  aston- 
ished than  was  poor  Mrs  Arabin  at 
this  announcement.  So  scared  was 
she  that  she  thought  the  negro  sport- 
ed with  her  trouble,  which  he  did 
not  even  know. 

"How  dare  you,  Leander,"  she 
said,  trembling  with  emotion,  "  how 
dare  you  practise  your  jokes  upon 
me,  sir  ?  Your  master  shall  know 
your  behaviour  when  he  returns,  and 
shall  teach  you  better  manners." 

"  Hei,  missy,  me  no  joke.  Massa 
Brune  really  come.  Me  see  him 
'pan  de  brown  pony.  My,  dat  horse 
sweat !  moast  wash  away." 

"  Do  you  mean  seriously  to  tell 
me  that  Mr  Brune  is  here  ?" 

"Av  coorse,  missy,  me  say  so. 
He  here — here  he  come,faba*  king." 

And  as  he  spoke  did  Arthur  Brune 
approach,  his  noble  form  and  air 
justifying  the  negro's  comparison. 

His  appearance  had  created  some 
excitement  in  the  establishment.  A 
round  yellow  laughing  face,  sur- 
mounted by  a  kerchief  and  flank- 
ed by  two  enormous  ear-drops,  was 
thrust  across  the  doorway  behind 
him.  The  owner  of  it  was  pretty 
Miss  Rosabella,  femnie  de  chambre, 
who,  exhibiting  a  brillant  set  of 
teeth,  said  gleefully,  "  De  lubly 
buckrah ! "  t  and  withdrew.  At  the 
same  moment  was  seen  at  one  of 
the  front  windows  the  apparition  of 
Nick  Chitty,  soi-disant  butler,  who, 


*  Favour  king — i.e.,  like  a  king.     The  word  favour,  in  the  acceptation  of  the 
Jamaica  negro,  means  to  resemble — e.g.,  lie  favours  you,  means,  he  is  like  you. 
t  White  person. 
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•with  a  half -cleaned  soup-ladle  in  one 
hand,  and  a  piece  of  chamois  skin 
in  the  other,  presented  his  black 
visage,  with  a  horrid  scowl  on  it. 
He, having  inspected  the  newcomer, 
muttered  "  Chaw  !  what  bring  you 
dis  side  1  *  Who  de  debil  want  you  1 ' ' 
Then  he  shuffled  away  again,  pol- 
ishing severely. 

Leander,  the  negro  who  had  an- 
nounced Brune,  cast  at  Violet  a 
look  which  he  intended  to  be  con- 
gratulatory before  he  withdrew. 

Arthur's  reception  was  of  course, 
spite  of  his  self-possession,  suffici- 
ently embarrassing  to  all.  Violet 
could  not  effect  a  retreat  so  rapidly 
but  that  he  detected  the  traces  of 
her  recent  emotion,  and  shaped  his 
plan  according  to  the  hopeful  symp- 
tom. He  was  to  be  subjected  to 
what  Mrs  Arabin,  poor  woman,  in- 
tended for  a  very  searching  exami- 
nation. Of  course  the  "  honour  of 
his  visit"  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
accounted  for  ;  and,  on  this  invita- 
tion, Brune  went  straight  and  man- 
fully to  his  object. 

"He  was  there,"  so  he  said,  "to 
supply  an  omission,  which,  had  it 
concerned  himself  alone,  he  would 
never  have  sought  to  repair.  But 
it  had  occurred  to  him  strongly  that 
the  happiness  of  another  might  pos- 
sibly be  affected  by  his  course ;  and 
this  view  of  his  duty  had  but  now 
presented  itself.  Pride  and  anger, 
and  they  only,  had  deterred  him, 
some  months  ago,  from  declaring 
his  passion  for  Miss  Arabin,  and 
asking  her  hand.  Events  had  hap- 
pened since  that  period  such  as 
to  make  a  declaration  now  appear 
not  only  useless,  but  impertinent. 
Nevertheless  he  viewed  his  duty, 
as  he  had  said,  in  a  new  light,  and 
he  had  taken  a  sudden  resolution. 
He  had  come  thither  to  make  known 
his  affection  for  Miss  Arabin,  and  to 
say  that  it  would  be  showing  him  the 
highest  favour  to  allow  him  to  plead 
his  cause  to  herself.  He  had  his  rea- 
sons for  preferring  to  say  so  to  Mrs 
Arabin  rather  than  to  her  husband." 

Mrs  Arabin,  grand  inquisitor,  was 
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completely  confounded  by  this  can- 
dour. The  confession  which  her  in- 
genuity was  to  have  wormed  out  of 
the  unsuspecting  youth  was  volun- 
tarily poured  into  her  ear.  Her  at- 
tempted air  of  dignity,  and  her  mur- 
murs of  "most  extraordinary"  — 
"astonished" — " quite  unprepared," 
were  pitiably  done ;  and  it  did  not 
aid  her  perplexity  to  find  herself 
immediately  subjected  in  her  turn 
to  the  question — 

"Madam,"  said  Brune,  "I  believe 
that  you  love  your  daughter  as  she 
ought  to  be  loved,  and  that  you 
would  purchase  her  happiness  at  the 
expense  of  your  own1?  You  have 
heard  my  declaration.  Let  me  im- 
plore you  to  act  upon  it  like  a  lov- 
ing parent.  If,  as  a  mother,  you 
dare  not  tell  me  that  my  suit  is  as 
hopeless  and  out  of  place  as  it  must 
appear  to  the  world,  aid,  I  conjure 
you,  in  arresting  the  threatened 
course  of  events." 

Perceiving  that  she  was  not  quite 
mistress  of  the  situation  as  she  had 
intended  to  be,  Mrs  Arabin  now 
made  a  dignified  effort  to  recover 
the  command. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend, 
sir,"  she  said, "  by  what  right  you  pre- 
sume thus  to  dictate  to  me  in  matters 
concerning  my  domestic  affairs." 

"  I  claim  no  right,  whatever, 
madam,"  replied  Arthur;  "I  have 
not  even  an  excuse  to  offer  for  my 
conduct.  I  thought  it  just  possible 
that  my  behaviour  might  explain 
and  justify  itself.  Since  it  has  not 
done  so,  I  have  only  to  render  my 
intrusion  as  short  as  possible,  and 
to  assure  you  that  you  need  not  ap- 
prehend a  repetition  of  it." 

Saying  which  he  rose,  and,  bow- 
ing low,  turned  to  withdraw.  In- 
stantly her  difficulties  overshadowed 
the  matron  once  more.  The  aid  which 
fortune  had  sent  in  the  very  moment 
of  need  she  had  contrived  to  alienate. 
The  dignity  disappeared,  and  the 
perplexed  mother  sobbed  out — 

"  And  are  you  really  going  to  de- 
sert us?  Oh,  the  fickleness,  the 
hollowness  of  men  !  " 


Here. 
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•:  "  Pardon  me,"  §aid  Brune,  with 
becoming  gravity,  "you  remarked 
on  my  presumption." 

"  How  can  you  sport  thus  with  a 
mother's  feelings  1 "  said  Mrs  Ara- 
bin.  "  You  know  not  half  my  em- 
barrassment, or  you  would  not — • 
could  not.  Oh,  if  those  who  envy 
my  position  could  but  feel  these 
anxieties,  they  would  know  the  in- 
sufficiency of  rank  to  confer  happi- 
ness !  What  is  all  that  I  possess,  if 
I  have  not  an  adviser  in  my  distress  ? 
Ah,  me  !  I  wish  I  was  dead  !  " 

"  Mrs  Arabin,"  answered  the 
young  man,  taking  her  hand,  "  you 
shall  command  my  best  advice  and 
assistance.  I  ask  in  return  but  two 
concessions.  Give  me  your  confi- 
dence ;  and  suffer  me  to  have  a 
short  interview  with  Miss  Arabin." 
From  what  has  been  seen  of  Mrs 
Arabin' s  diplomacy,  the  reader  will 
already  have  divined  that  she  was 
not  long  in  making  a  clean  breast ; 
and  that  Mr  Arthur  Brune  found 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  the 
Arabin  family  not  very  unlike  what 
his  imagination  had  painted  it. 
Shortly  after  the  old  lady's  confes- 
sion, she  was  to  be  seen  in  her 
accustomed  seat  facing  the  front 


window,  while  Violet  Arabin  and 
Arthur  Brune  stood  by  the  cool 
fountain,  under  the  shade  of  the 
dark  tamarind.  Motionless  were 
both,  and  their  attitudes  seemed 
sad ;  but  Violet's  face  wore  the 
startled  expression  of  returning  joy, 
and  Brune's  eye,  while  gazing  on  it, 
seemed  to  retain  by  an  effort  its 
grave  and  monitory  aspect.  Al- 
ready had  the  young  soldier  learned 
the  value  of  time,  and  to  repress 
emotion  when  action  or  decision 
was  required  of  him.  We  might 
divine  their  thoughts — we  might 
reveal  their  language — we  might 
regale  our  reader  with  a  love  scene 
in  which  good  sense,  strong  affec- 
tion, and  difficult  circumstances, 
render  both  the  actors  incapable  of 
insipidity.  We  might  retail  argu- 
ment and  remonstrance,  and  depict 
the  strength  both  of  principle  and 
passion.  But  we  prefer  to  consider 
knowledge  of  this  kind  sacred,  and 
forbear  to  make  any  revelation,  with- 
drawing with  delicacy  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and  amusing  our- 
self  with  what  there  passes  up  to 
the  time  when  Mrs  Arabin  again 
joins  the  pair,  and,  shortly  after, 
Brune  bids  both  ladies  a  short  adieu. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Behind  the  house  the  ground 
soon  began  to  fall.  There  a  wind- 
ing road  led  through  a  shrubbery 
to  the  stables  and  offices,  and  finally 
to  the  negro  houses — these  build- 
ings being  kept  out  of  sight  by  the 
bushes  and  the  brow  oj  the  hill. 
Loitering  along  this  road  was  the 
pleasing  form  of  Miss  Rosabella, 
who,  sometimes  picking  a  flower  or 
a  leaf,  sometimes  gazing  abstract- 
edly at  the  prospect,  while  she 
wrought  her  mouth  into  a  foam  by 
fretting  her  teeth  with  chewstick,* 
and  sometimes  kicking  the  small 
stones  with  her  pretty  foot,t  gave 
evidence  that  she  was  not  bound 
upon  a  mission  requiring  despatch. 
Looking  leisurely  up  from  a  lizard 


which  ske  had  three  or  four  times 
turned  over  on  its  back  with  her 
shoe,  and  which  seemed  to  join  in 
the  sport  as  blithely  as  the  dragon 
on  a  guinea,  she  smote  her  upraised 
foot  smartly  on  the  ground,  and 
uttered  the  monosyllable  "  Chaw  !" 
Miss  Rosabella  was  displeased — 
most  unreasonably  so,  one  might 
suppose ;  for  that  which  met  her 
view  was  the  form  of  Mr  Nicholas 
Chitty,  the  butler,  attired  as  we  saw 
him  a  short  time  since  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window,  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  shirt  and  trousers  not  over  clean. 
It  might  be  that  these  accidental 
meetings  with  Mr  Chitty  were  too 
frequent,  or  that  his  manner,  which 
was  somewhat  cynical  and  caustic, 


*  A  fibrous  creeper.    A  piece  of  it  is  generally  seen  in  the  hand  of  an  unemployed 
negro,  who  rubs  his  teeth  with  it  at  intervals. 

t  The  dreadful  negro  hoof  disappears  when  the  race  is  mixed. 
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was  not  appreciated  by  her,  or, 
haply,  because  he  was  declined  into 
the  vale  of  years,  that  Miss  Rosa- 
bella was  wroth  at  the  sight  of  him. 
She,  however,  smothered  her  irrita- 
tion, and  received  with  maidenly 
propriety  the  address  of  this  im- 
portant personage. 

"  Hah,  my  'pring-flower  !  "  said 
Mr  C.,  looking  sweetly — that  is, 
trying  to  subdue  a  settled  sneer, 
which  reminded  one  of  the  untame- 
able  hyaena,  "you  is  de  pusson  I 
always  like  to  meet  when  I  'troll 
out  for  a  airing,  'pon  my  life  you  is. 
Leetle  chilly  dis  afternoon,  don't 
you  tink  so,  Miss  Rosy  1 " 

The  sun,  which  had  been  vertical 
an  hour  or  two  before,  was  at  that 
moment  darting  his  beams  into  Mr 
Chitty's  grizzled  wool  and  over  his 
respectable  person,  so  as  to  make 
the  observation  unintelligible  to  a 
European. 

"  It  is  not  too  cold,"  replied  Rosa- 
bella ;  "  you  always  so  delicate, 
Meesta  Chitty." 

"  Of  course/'  said  Mr  Chitty,  "me 
has  got  finer  feeling  dan  dose  com- 
mon negro  people.  Dat  is  de  reason 
why  I  admires  you  so  all  time,  Miss 
Rosy,  becausin  you  is  so  genteel ; 
and  you  is  werry  'ansom,  too — make 
me  can't  help  in  lub  wid  you." 

"  Meesta  Chitty,  don't  bodder 
me  ;  you  is  always  talkin'  dis  same 
nonsense,"  replied  the  fair  one. 

Nick  looked  up  after  the  manner 
of  Mr  Romeo  Montague,  as  if  seek- 
ing among  the  spheres  for  some 
object  to  attest  his  truth ;  but  he 
apparently  found  none  worthy  of 
that  distinction.  Had  he  enjoyed 
a  histrionic  education,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  sworn  by  his 
gracious  self,  whom  he  thought 
aptly  formed  to  be  the  god  of  any 
"  nyoung  woman's"  idolatry.  Lan- 
guage thus  failing  him,  he  advanced 
with  a  hideous  grin  and  offered  to 
take  Rosy's  hand. 

"  Hei,  Meesta  Chitty,  what  is  you 
doing,  sar?"  said  she,  in  a  smoth- 
ered exclamation.  "  You  no  'fraid 
somebody  see  we  1  Meesta  Brune's 
horse  come  dis  way  direckly,  and  a 
pretty  sight  for  the  groom  you 
would  make ! " 
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Satisfied,  since  the  objection  pro- 
ceeded from  prudential  and  not 
from  personal  considerations,  Mr 
Chitty  waived  the  proposed  atten- 
tion and  withdrew  a  pace,  promis- 
ing himself  usurious  compensation. 
He  gracefully  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  general  topics.  "  Dis  Massa 
Brune,  now,  Miss  Rosy,  what  make 
him  bring  him  ugly  face  dis  side 
again1?  After  we  no  see  him  so 
long,  I  hoped  him  gone  to  de  debil, 
and  not  come  no  more." 

"  La,  Meesta  Chitty !  who  you  call 
ugly  1  My  king !  de  hansummest 
nyoung  sojer  buckra  in  de  harmy — 
he,he,^gr/y  /  /  chaw!  Come?  Why, 
of  course,  him  is  come  for  coort  Miss 
Wily ;  what  else  1 " 

"  Tought  she  going  to  marry 
Massa  Melhado,  eh  ?  How  dis,  eh  1 
Someting  not  quite  right  here. 
Wonder  if  Massa  understand  what 
going  on  ! "  marvelled  Nick. 

"  Of  course  he  understand,"  re- 
joined Rosy,  sharply.  "Any  pus- 
son  who  was  to  speak  to  de  Massa 
about  it,  I  wouldn't  look  at  him  if 
there  didn't  anoder  man  alive." 

"  Chaw !  who  goin'  to  'peak  to 
him  ?  what  me  care  about  deir  lub 
making?"  said  Nick,  intimidated 
by  the  lady's  threat. 

Both  Nick  and  Rosy  had  evident- 
ly interpreted  Brune's  visit  in  some 
degree  correctly,  and  had  ranged 
themselves  on  different  sides  accord- 
ing to  their  instincts — the  girl  the 
abettor  of  true  love,  the  cynic  the 
marplot  of  the  piece.  When  he  so 
readily  consented  to  refrain  from 
communication  on  the  subject  with 
"  Massa/'  he  had  had  time  to  reflect 
that  old  Christy  would  show  little 
gratitude  for  any  revelation,  while 
there  was  another  quarter  from 
whence  it  would  be  well  paid  for. 
Thus  deference  to  his  ladye-love 
sorted  well  with  self-interest. 

"  So  long  as  my  'pring-flower  look 
pleasant  'pon  me,  why  is  me  to  tell 
massa?"  said  Nick,  ogling  fright- 
fully. "Now  look  here,  my  lub; 
supposing  you  is  to  be  in  de  Mango 
Walk  dis  evening ;  it  just  possible 
dat  me  might  come  dat  side  too ; 
and  if  we  should  happen  to  meet, 
you  know,  lubly  Rosy,  why  den — 
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hei !  who  dis  ? "  At  this  unlucky 
moment  another  person  came  upon 
the  scene.  It  was  Leander,  who 
had  announced  Brune  to  the  ladies 
— a  smart,  intelligent,  young  mu- 
latto, who,  having  been  in  England, 
was  a  cut  above  the  ordinary  col- 
oured class,  however  profaning  the 
name  of  him  whom 

"  Love  who  sent  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
The  only  hope  of  Sestos'  daughter." 

The  balked  Chitty  grinned  sar- 
donically at  the  new  comer,  with  a 
wrath  which  was  more  than  doubled 
when  his  quick  eye  detected  a 
glance  of  intelligence  and  depre- 
cation passing  from  Eosabella  to 
Leander. 

"  What  de  dooce  you  want  here, 
sar,"  yelled  Nick.  "  Is  dis  for  you* 
English  manners,  when  a  lady  an' 
a  gentleman  is  discoorsing,  to  push 
for  you  dam  black  face  atween 
dem,  eh  1" 

"  Don't  vex,"  replied  Leander, 
smiling,  "  I  really  tink,  Mr  Chitty, 
that  I  have  a  right  to  go  down  to 
the  stable  to  order  up  Mr  Brune's 
horse  widout  your  leave." 

"Den  pass  on,  sar,"  said  Nick, 
highly  incensed.  "I  is  'peaking 
important  business,  and  don't  want 
to  be  boddered  wid  negro  boys." 

"  Hah,  hah,  hah!"  tittered  Lean- 
der, "  I  must  laugh.  It  is  better 
than  a  fun  to  hear  you  talk  about 
negro  boys.  Why,  you  is  as  black 
as  de  debil  yourself,  and  a  near  rela- 
tion too,  I  should  tink,  Old  Nick." 

"  If  you  says  dat,"  observed  Mr 
Chitty  urbanely,  "  you  is  a  cussed 
Hard." 

Hard  words  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  hard  knocks  among  negroes, 
but  they  often  produce  a  railing 
match  of  the  most  energetic  descrip- 
tion. Such  a  passage  of  tongues 
appeared  now  to  impend  between 
these  sable  champions.  The  issue  no 
man  might  foretell,  for  in  prowess 
and  accomplishments  they  appear- 
ed equally  matched.  Mr  Chitty Js 
tongue  was  an  embossed  club  or 
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two-handed  sword  with  which  he 
rained  a  shower  of  stunning  vitu- 
peration fitted  to  prostrate  an  un- 
wary antagonist  in  the  first  en- 
counter ;  while  he  of  Abydos,  less 
affecting  the  crushing  ruin  of  the 
mace  or  battle-axe,  preserved  his 
temper  and  his  wit,  dexterously 
parried  or  evaded  the  pelting  op- 
probrium of  the  foe,  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  lounged  a  pointed 
sarcasm  through  the  joints  of  the 
armour,  Mr  Chitty 's  moral  hide 
being  plated  like  a  rhinoceros.  Both 
stood  prepared  and  eager  for  the 
fray,  while  the  fair  Rosabella,  sole 
arbitress  of  the  lists,  should  rain  in- 
fluence and  judge  the  prize.  Fate 
decreed,  however,  that  the  interest- 
ing duel  should  not  take  place,  for 
as  the  combatants  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  assault,  Arthur  Brune, 
whose  mood  it  did  not  suit  to  wait 
for  his  horse,  appeared  in  the  road 
on  his  way  to  the  stables,  his  brow 
still  bearing  traces  of  anxiety,  but 
cleared  of  that  engrossing  cloud 
beneath  which  we  saw  him  ride  up 
the  mountain. 

"Hah,  Leander,"  said  Arthur, 
"  why,  you  look  as  you  used  to  do 
on  board  ship  when  it  began  to 
blow  :  and  pretty  Miss  Rosy,  also, 
you  don't  look  sea-sick  now  at  any 
rate,  though  I  have  seen  you  miser- 
able enough.  My  old  sweet-tem- 
pered friend  Menelaus  too,  I  de- 
clare !  How  d'ye  do,  old  boy  ]  you 
seem  to  have  imported  a  fresh  cargo 
of  gall  and  verjuice,  and  look  as  if 
it  would  burst  you.  Long  time 
isn't  it  since  you  saw  me  or  my 
money,  so  I  shall  just  give  you  a 
dollar  apiece."  The  gratuity,  re- 
ceived with  the  usual  scrape  of  the 
foot,  relaxed  immediately  Leander' s 
countenance,  and  even  mitigated 
the  severity  of  Mr  Chitty 's.  Rosy 
expressed  her  delight  at  seeing 
"  Meesta  Brune  "  again,  and  told 
him  personally  that  she  thought 
him  handsomer  than  ever,  for  re- 
serve is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
coloured  maiden.  Brune,  having 


*  In  the  Jamaica  dialect,  the  possessive  pronoun  is  generally  formed  by  placing 
the  word  for  before  the  personal;  thus,  for  you  face,  means  your  face;  for  him 
name,  Ids  name;  house  da  for  me,  the  house  is  mine. 
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but  few  thoughts  to  waste  on  the 
group,  hurried  on  to  the  stable.  As 
soon  as  he  was  beyond  hearing, — 

"  Hei !  "  said  Mr  Chitty,  "  him 
begin  'bout  dat  dam  Mennylaiss 
again,  time  he  forget  him  shildish 
foolery.  Wha  de  debil  him  mean 
wid  him  Mennylaiss,  Mennylaiss  1 
'Pose  dem  all  begin  again  now  to 
call  me  Mennylaiss.  It  not  a  gen- 
tleman's name." 

"  It  de  name  they  give  the  dogs 
and  pigs  in  England,"  said  Leander ; 
"  b'lieve  it  'riginally  belonged  to  a 
hangman."  Now,  hangman  is  the 
very  lowest  term  of  negro  reproach. 

This  worthy  was  indebted  to 
Brune  for  the  nickname  of  Mene- 
laus,  which  had  almost  superseded 
his  acknowleged  appellation.  It 
was  suggested  by  a  misfortune  which 
befell  him,  similar  to  that  which 
the  angry  gods  inflicted  upon  the  son 
of  Atreus,  though  its  effects  were 
not  so  direful.  His  third  or  fourth 
helpmate — the  writer  is  uncertain 
which — was  a  free  coloured  girl  of 
considerable  personal  attractions, 
who,  in  her  early  and  undiscriminat- 
ing  youth,  had  suffered  herself  to 
be  proclaimed  the  mistress  of  his  af- 
fections and  establishment.  Their 
union  was  not  felicitous.  After  a 
very  short  time  the  lady's  ideas  be- 
came sufficiently  matured  to  enable 
her  to  reject  the  evil  and  to  choose 
the  good  \  the  practical  result  being 
her  sudden  abandonment  of  Mr 
Chitty,  and  elopement  to  the  north 
side  of  the  island  with  a  bandsman 
of  one  of  the  regiments. 

Now  the  weakness  of  the  soubri- 
quet "  Menelaus,"  and  the  thought- 
less haste  with  which  Brune  had 
applied  it,  are  apparent  at  this  stage 
of  the  narrative,  for  the  affair  did 
not  so  much  as  contribute  a  bloody 
nose  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
Epos ;  and,  as  an  impassioned  fo- 
reign poetess  once  remarked,  "  The 
blind  old  man  of  Scio  might  have 
chawed  upon  it  from  July  to  eternity 
without  creating  a  dollar's  worth  of 
hexameters  from  the  transaction." 

However,  though  no  hero,  Nick 
discovered  the  route  and  followed 
the  fugitive  ;  and  endeavoured  by 
promises,  blandishments,  apologies, 


and  protestations  to  induce  her  to 
return,  but  without  effect.  He  had 
likewise  addressed  himself  to  the 
destroyer  of  his  peace,  but  that 
Lothario  heaped  insult  upon  wrong, 
and  withered  his  victim  with  a  re- 
fined and  lofty  disdain.  "  Him  cuss 

me,  and  tell  me  to  go  to ,  sar," 

said  Menelaus,  when  relating  the 
adventure  to  Brune.  Nick  obeyed 
this  mandate,  not  according  to  its 
letter,  which  would  have  killed,  but 
in  its  spirit,  and  took  himself  off. 

The  misfortune,  however,  did 
not  trouble  him  long.  In  a  very 
few  weeks  another  lady  belonging  to 
the  estate  had  succeeded  the  faith- 
less free-woman  ;  but  neither '  did 
this  alliance  establish  Mr  Chitty's 
happiness  on  a  solid  foundation. 
Incompatibility  of  temper,  that  fre- 
quent queller  of  domestic  joys, 
caused  their  connection  to  termi- 
nate by  mutual  consent,  after,  alas ! 
a  brief  duration.  They  separated  : 
he,  however,  who  would  test  the 
veracity  of  this  account  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Lords'  Journals,  would 
probably  lose  his  labour.  No  legis- 
lator, nor  judge,  nor  gentleman  of 
the  long  robe  assisted  in  dissolving 
the  knot;  but  the  solution  was  ef- 
fected in  a  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious manner.  Mrs  C.,  on  depart- 
ing one  morning  for  the  cane-field, 
remarked,  "  I  not  coming  again." 
To  which  Menelaus  replied,  "  I  re- 
jice  to  hear  it ; "  and  thus  he  was 
once  more  master  of  the  affections 
which  he  had  now  so  freely  be- 
stowed on  Miss  Rosabella. 

But  we  have  lost  sight  of  our  lover. 

A  man  who  has  traversed  a  road 
under  the  pressure  of  a  burden  so 
heavy  that  it  allowed  him  not  to 
note  an  object  or  incident  of  the 
way ;  and  who,  after  depositing  his 
load,  returns  rejoicing  and  refresh- 
ed, his  senses  all  awake,  and  his 
mind  yearning  for  pleasant  impres- 
sions, might  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
Arthur  Brune' s  varying  dispositions 
in  his  rides  to  and  from  Crystal 
Mount.  As  he  went  every  thought 
turned  inwards,  and  he  recked  not  if 
it  were  Paradise  or  Tophet  through 
which  he  journeyed ;  returning 
freed  in  spirit  and  confirmed  in 
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resolution,  his  mind  seemed  eager 
to  repay  herself  for  the  severe  strain 
that  had  been  put  on  her  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  revolving  definite  or  practi- 
cal ideas,  sailed  buoyantly  into  the 
realms  of  fancy,  abiding  nowhere, 
but  floating  through  a  succession 
of  delightful  images.  In  this  re- 
actionary state  the  liberated  ima- 
gination hovered  about  its  newly- 
secured  treasure,  as  yet  too  elated 
and  astonished  to  grasp  and  feed 
upon  it.  Violet's  image  filled  his 
soul,  but  was  so  far  from  occupying 
his  intellect  that  it  seemed  to  set 
free  his  powers,  and  bid  them  luxu- 
riate where  they  would  ;  there  was 
a  great,  calm,  inseparable  joy  in  the 
heart,  so  let  the  fancy  range.  It  is 
the  doubting  lover  who  knits  his 
brow  and  grinds  his  mind  against 
his  fears  !  And  Arthur  thought  of 
lofty  deeds  and  godlike  men  of  old, 
and  then  remarking  and  dwelling 
upon  each  feature  of  the  landscape, 
he  called  up  as  the  day  declined 
forms  that  had  walked  those  hills 
and  vales,  and  lived,  and  sinned, 
and  suffered  there — the  gentle  Aro- 
wauks  and  the  cruel  and  haughty 
Spaniards.  Surely  if  blood  can  cry- 
to  heaven,  there  is  even  now  as- 
cending from  every  corner  of  this 
island  a  memorial  of  the  desolation 
wrought  by  their  conquerors  upon 
the  inoffensive  red  men.  Not  a 
rock  nor  a  glen  which  now  reflects 
or  absorbs  the  moonbeams  but  has 
its  deep  romance,  its  terrible  tra- 
gedy. Earth,  if  it  be  true  that  thy 
legendary  spots  which  have  wit- 
nessed sublime  powers  and  suffer- 
ings and  affections  of  the  flesh,  can 
for  ages  attract  the  disembodied 
spirits,  then  must  the  surface  of 
Jamaica  be  as  that  hill  where  the 
young  man's  eyes  were  opened  at 
the  prayer  of  the  man  of  God.  It 
must  be  thick  with  airy  forms  sel- 
dom unveiled  to  mortal  ken.  And 
forasmuch  as  these  wretched  ghosts 
had  neither  bard  nor  sculptor  to 
record  their  wrongs,  and  that  not 
one  of  their  race  was  left  alive  to 
transmit  the  fell  tradition,  how  great 
must  be  their  indignation,  how  in- 
tense their  desire  to  commune  with 
mankind ;  how  in  their  restless  and 
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invisible  swarms  they  must  feel  as 
do  the  souls  of  those  who  were  slain 
for  the  testimony,  and  with  what  im- 
patience must  they  cry  "how  long ! " 
Then  Arthur  thought  how  all  this 
infatuated  guilt  belonged  to  the 
fellow-countrymen  and  immediate 
successors  of  the  mighty  discoverers 
of  those  western  realms  ;  how  but 
a  brief  time  before  the  advent  of 
destruction  that  day  might  have 
been  pronounced  glorious  for  the 
islands  which  saw  approach  them 
the  grandest  adventurers  of  the 
eastern  world.  And  then  came 
the  reflection  how  this  land  had 
been  hallowed  to  history  by  the 
presence  of  one  of  nature's  greatest, 
who,  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
her  shore,  had  walked  and  burned 
and  groaned  ;  how  underneath  the 
same  sky,  and  in  view  of  these  un- 
changing hills,  the  strong  body  had 
been  weakened  by  disease,  and  the 
mighty  spirit  had  poured  forth  its 
plaint !  These  are  the  words  : — 

"It  is  visible  that  all  methods 
are  adopted  to  cut  the  thread  that 
is  breaking ;  for  I  am  in  my  old 
age  oppressed  with  insupportable 
pains  of  the  gout,  and  am  now 
languishing  and  expiring  with  that 
and  other  infirmities  among  savages 
where  I  have  neither  medicines  nor 
provisions  for  the  body,  priest  nor 
sacrament  for  the  soul.  My  men  in 
a  state  of  revolt ;  my  brother,  my 
son,  and  those  that  are  faithful,  sick, 
starving,  and  dying ;  the  Indians 
have  abandoned  us,  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  St  Domingo  hath  sent  rather 
to  see  if  I  am  dead  than  to  succour 
us,  or  carry  me  alive  from  hence." 

Thus  from  Jamaica  in  1504  wrote 
CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  to  the 
King  of  Spain. 

The  legends  of  the  Antilles,  too 
traditionary  for  the  historian,  what 
might  they  not  become  in  the  hand 
of  the  poet  or  the  fiction  wizard? 
Shadowy  facts,  here  and  there  dis- 
playing their  outlines  sufficiently  to 
guide  the  mind  from  point  to  point, 
admit  of  being  informed  with  a  con- 
necting spirit,  and  of  being  made 
life-like  by  the  master's  hand.  But 
no  master  has  been  there.  The 
jolly  mariner  painting  youthful  re- 
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collections  in  broad  farce,  or  the 
puling  philanthropist  seeking  to 
verify  the  dream  which  he  dreamed 
in  England,  and  blind  to  all  facts 
but  those  which  suit  his  purpose — 
these  have  written  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  without  the  power  which 
seizes  on  men's  hearts  and  turns  them 
whither  it  will. 

To  Arthur's  delighted  mind  as  he 
rode  through  the  warm  night — how 
interesting  seemed  the  tales  of  In- 
dian eld — how  fit  to  charm  and 
soften  !  And  with  the  spell  of 
moonlight  on  those  scenes,  as  fire- 
flies sparkled  through  the  forest, 
and  the  rocks  and  hills  showed  like 
embattled  fortresses,  meet  holds  for 
giants,  and  the  bamboos  waved 
gloomily  as  over  hallowed  spots, 
the  time  was  fit  for  inspiration. 

Before  leaving  England  he  was 
well  read  in  Jamaica  scenery,  having 
studied  it  in  the  graphic  pages  of 
Tom  Cringle ;  and  never  did  he 
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verify  with  greater  pleasure  than 
now  the  descriptions  of  that  delight- 
ful author. 

In  this  mood  he  alighted  once 
more  at  Stony  Hill.  The  sounds 
of  revelry  were  heard  from  the  mess- 
room,  where  Arthur  would  have  been 
hailed  as  the  one  person  wanting  to 
complete  the  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing. But  gay  company  waited  for 
him  in  vain.  Hugging  in  his  heart 
the  new  found  happiness,  he  stole 
with  it  to  his  chamber,  and  barred 
his  door  lest  any  chance  wassailer 
should  profane  his  blissful  solitude. 
His  frame  was  soon  refreshed,  and 
his  limbs  stretched  on  his  couch. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  he  was  in  a 
dream ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
peeping  of  the  day-beam  through 
the  jalousies,  and  the  blowing  of  the 
shell  upon  the  hills,  that  he  resolute- 
ly dismissed  his  visions,  and  prepared 
like  a  man  of  this  world  for  the  diffi- 
cult adventure  that  lay  before  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


About  a  twelvemonth  before  the 
period  at  which  our  story  com- 
mences, two  young  subalterns  had 
been  suddenly  ordered  from  their 
depot  at  Cork  to  join  headquarters 
in  Jamaica.  Some  irregularities  had 
been  reported  to  be  going  on,  such 
as  were  but  too  frequently  practised 
in  garrison  towns — gambling,  flirt- 
ing, drinking,  and  fighting;  and  the 
Horse  Guards  avoided  the  trouble 
of  investigation  by  ordering  the 
officers  whose  names  were  promi- 
nent in  the  scandal,  at  once  on 
foreign  service.  Accordingly,  Lieu- 
tenants Edward  Knox  and  Arthur 
Brune,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
transport  which  was  to  take  out  the 
next  draught,  proceeded  to  Graves- 
end,  and  embarked  on  board  the 
freight  ship  Sophia  Brown,  in  which 
passages  had  been  provided  for 
them  by  the  Admiralty.  The  ship 
was  a  fine  West  Indiaman,  and  her 
state-rooms  were  filled  with  passen- 
gers. There  were  two  or  three 


Creole*  professional  men  with  their 
wives  and  some  children,  a  barrack- 
master  and  his  helpmate,  a  luxuri- 
ous old  planter  or  two,  and  others, 
of  whom  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
only  Miss  Violet  Arabin,  who,  hav- 
ing completed  her  education  near 
London,  was  returning  to  her  pa- 
rents and  home,  watched  over  by 
the  master  of  the  ship  and  Mrs 
Wingrove,  a  doctor's  wife  and  fel- 
low-passenger, and  attended  by 
Leander  and  Kosabella,  who  had 
been  sent  home  expressly,  that 
Christy  Arabin' s  daughter  might 
sail  in  befitting  state.  Mrs  Arabin 
had  suggested  a  large  retinue  as 
indispensable,  but  her  husband  rea- 
sonably objected  to  the  expense  of  the 
double  voyages;  wherefore  the  ma- 
tron contented  herself  with  exhort- 
ing the  soi-disant  Captain  Gibbs 
before  he  left  the  island  with  Lean- 
der and  Rosy,  to  make  known  to  all 
the  company  on  the  return  voyage 
how  that,  partly  from  accident  and 


*  This  epithet  is  often  misapprehended  in  England,  and  supposed  to  mean 
coloured  or  crossed  with  the  negro  blood.  Its  proper  meaning  is  born  in  the  West 
Indies.  Thus  there  are  white  Creoles,  black  Creoles,  and  brown  Creoles,  Creole 
horses  and  Creole  beef. 
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partly  from  the  unostentatious  tem- 
per of  herself  and  her  mother,  Miss 
Arabin  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a 
style  very  much  beneath  what  her 
condition  warranted.  Thus  were 
Violet  and  Arthur  placed  in  that 
propinquity  and  communication 
which  were  unavoidable  in  ships  of 
the  Sophia  Brown's  class.  They 
who  now  scud  across  the  ocean  in 
La  Plata  and  the  Magdalena,  knock- 
ing off  their  240  knots  a-day,  and  sit- 
ting down  hundreds  together  in  the 
huge  saloons,  must  not  marvel  that 
we  have  described  the  old  freight- 
ships  as  bringing  their  passengers 
into  close  relationship.  The  voyage 
to  Jamaica  used  to  occupy  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months:  the  party 
was  comparatively  small,  and  the 
arrangements  did  not  admit  of  iso- 
lation. Among  young  people  the 
constant  intercourse  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  become  intimacy,  and  thus 
it  was  that  our  two  lovers  began 
the  acquaintance  which  appears  to 
have  conducted  them  to  perplexity 
and  sorrow.  Handsome,  energetic, 
clear-headed,  and  good-humoured, 
Arthur  almost  immediately  became 
the  leading  man  of  the  little  com- 
munity. In  fair  weather  he  kept 
them  alive  and  merry,  on  rough 
days  he  cheered  and  ministered. 
Before  they  reached  Madeira  they 
encountered  a  serious  gale.  The 
ship's  bulwarks  were  partly  carried 
away,  the  caboose  or  deck-kitchen 
was  washed  overboard:  the  master 
and  his  mates  were  absorbed  with 
the  care  of  the  ship;  all  hands,  even 
to  the  steward  and  cabin  boys,  were 
required  to  assist  in  the  navigation; 
and  the  helpless  passengers  would 
have  fared  ten  times  more  miser- 
ably than  they  did  had  it  not  been 
for  the  resources  of  Arthur  Brune. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  storm 
he  made  all  snug  within  the  cuddy, 
set  the  passengers  to  some  amuse- 
ment, and,  making  frequent  excur- 
sions to  the  poop,  brought  in  as 
comfortable  reports  as  his  conscience 
would  permit.  As  the  danger  in- 
creased, and  nearly  all  the  company 
betook  themselves  to  their  cabins, 
he  it  was  who  took  possession  of 
the  steward's  locker,  prepared  over 
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a  lamp  refreshment  for  the  ladies, 
and  brought  them  periodical  reports 
of  the  state  of  things,  making  his 
announcement  always  close  to  the 
door  of  Miss  Arabin's  cabin,  and 
demanding  from  Miss  Rosabella, 
after  every  bulletin,  a  particular 
account  of  her  young  lady's  condi- 
tion. Knox,  willing  and  active, 
made  a  capital  second,  but  would 
have  been  of  little  use  without  the 
direction  of  his  comrade.  When 
the  danger  became  undeniable, 
when  the  ship  strained  and  pitched, 
and  there  was  scarce  twilight  at 
noonday,  and  the  winds  and  the 
sea  contended  in  the  loudness  of 
their  roarings,  and  the  hatches  were 
down,  and  voluminous  seas  rushed 
over  her  prow  and  half  filled  the 
saloon  and  cabins,  within  which 
latter  arose  shrieks  and  prayers 
and  moanings,  Mr  Brune,  who  still 
kept  his  legs,  stationed  himself  al- 
most constantly  at  Violet's  door, 
advising,  explaining,  exhorting,  and 
nourishing — in  short,  making  love 
by  every  method  proper  for  such 
an  occasion.  It  is  not  certain  that, 
when  the  tempest  had  so  far  abated 
as  to  restore  confidence  and  serenity, 
Miss  Arabin's  feelings  were  wholly 
pleasing.  The  storm  left  some 
tinge  of  regret,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  had  more  of  joy  than 
terror  for  many  a  year  after.  At 
length  the  gale  gently  subsided. 
The  male  passengers  one  by  one 
appeared  in  the  wet  cuddy,  and, 
gathering  their  f  eet  on  to  the  benches, 
assisted  at  a  luxurious  repast  which 
was  presided  over  by  Lieutenant 
Brune,  and  consisted  of  raw  ham, 
wet  biscuits,  pickles,  raisins,  and 
cheese.  These  viands,  washed  down 
by  libations  of  brandy -and -water 
(thank  God,  the  fore-hold  was  all 
tight),  were  found  to  be  of  an  excel- 
lence quite  beyond  belief;  and  when 
the  poor  drenched  skipper  and  his 
mate  for  the  first  time  put  their 
heads  between  decks  and  indulged 
in  a  few  delicacies,  the  meeting 
grew  undeniably  jo  vial.  In  the  next 
stage  of  improvement,  Violet,  lean- 
ing on  Brune's  arm,  surveyed  from 
the  dry  poop  the  traces  of  elemen- 
tal strife.  Tattered  sails,  crippled 
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spars,  broken  ropes,-  and  bestrewed 
decks,  attested  the  violence  of  the 
commotion.  They  had  tried  the 
pumps  and  found  the  old  craft  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  Seamen  there- 
fore alow  and  aloft  were  busy 
splicing,  knotting,  fishing,  reeving, 
and  otherwise  occupied  in  processes 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  lands- 
man to  utter.  The  carpenter  was 
patching  up  as  best  he  could,  and 
had  got  a  rough  rail  across  the  great 
breach  in  the  gunwale.  Well  that 
he  did  so,  for  as  she  still  gave  occa- 
sionally vicious  kicks  and  rolls,  the 
barrack-master,  who  had  suddenly 
become  very  active  in  a  flowered 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  was  tilt- 
ed clean  across  the  main  hatchway, 
and  only  brought  up  by  the  afore- 
said makeshift.  Poor  man !  had  it 
happened  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
sooner  'twould  have  been  his  last 
caper.  The  consciousness  of  this 
made  him,  when  he  recovered  his 
legs,  assume  a  look  of  horror.  But 
the  whole  incident  was  ludicrous, 
and,  as  he  was  no  great  favourite 
in  the  ship,  it  gave  rise  to  a  gene- 
ral, though  quickly  suppressed  tit- 
ter, the  first  burst  of  merriment 
heard  since  the  gale  began.  And 
now  the  scene  changed  as  in  a 
theatre.  Kosy  tints  succeeded 
frowning  clouds,  azure  waves  re- 
placed the  tumbling  vitreous  bil- 
lows, light  and  warmth  revived  the 
soul,  and  a  gentle  air  wafting  her 
like  a  fairy  craft  toward  Madeira, 
effaced  for  a  while  the  memory  of 
the  thundering  blast.  A  day  or 
two  to  refit  and  transact  a  little 
business  at  Funchal  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  excursions  on  shore,  bright 
Madeira  seeming  a  paradise  after 
those  inclement  days.  Mr  Brune, 
in  pleasure  as  in  danger,  was  gene- 
rally at  Miss  Arabin's  side,  and,  with 
a  difference,  continued  his  atten- 
tions. And  there  were  summer  and 
witching  prospects,  and  newness 
everywhere,  and  strange  delight, 
and  re-awakened  senses,  and  young 
love  and  transient  happiness.  Lean- 
der  and  Kosabella  burst  into  ec- 
stasies at  the  sight  of  some  sugar- 
cane exposed  for  sale  at  a  stall. 
With  sparkling  eyes  they  purchased 
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the  congenial  plant,  and  nyaming 
greedily  its  fibre,  were  entranced 
with  the  luscious  joy.  The  short 
sojourn  flew  away  on  silken  wings. 
And  how  once  more  on  board !  but 
not  to  boiling  surge  or  bursting  sky. 
There  are  both  wind  and  sea  in 
plenty,  but  they  are  working  the 
right  way ;  all  are  by  this  time  ac- 
customed to  her  motion;  and  though 
she  bounds  and  frisks,  every  gambol 
sends  her  nearer  to  her  goal.  With 
fixed  sails  and  unswerving  helm 
she  rolls  lazily  down  before  the 
trade-winds.  It  is  the  very  reign 
of  indolence,  and  those  nervous  ma- 
riners who  lately  sprang  to  brave 
the  unchained  winds  and  the  raging 
deep,  growled  and  languished,  and 
made  bitter  jests  about  the  deck, 
finding  no  work  worthy  of  their 
mettle.  Furs  and  wrappings  cast 
aside,  the  passengers  eschew  the 
hot  berths,  and,  under  sleepy  awn- 
ings, yawn  or  laugh,  or  love  away 
the  hours.  To-day  but  repeats  yes- 
terday, the  same  and  still  the  same. 
A  nautilus,  a  dolphin,  come  now  and 
then  to  cheer  them,  and  a  little  ele- 
ment of  terror  appears  in  the  shadow 
of  a  dusky  shark  who  occasionally 
looms  astern,  and  intimates  that  he 
has  his  eye  on  them.  Appalling 
monster ! 

"What  the  deuce  shall  we  do, 
Brunei"  says  Knox.  "I  am  dy- 
ing of  ennui." 

But  Brune,  who  lay  at  Violet's 
feet,  found  agreeable  occupation  in 
abundance,  and  marvelled  how  a 
rational  being  could  think  the  mi- 
nutes heavy. 

"  Ennui !"  replied  Arthur,  "  how 
odd!  why  there  are  hundreds  of 
things  you  can  do.  You  can — you 
can — why,  hang  it,  you  must  know 
fifty  things.  Go  and  read  Shakes- 
peare. You've  read  till  you're  tired  1 
Well,  challenge  old  Wingrove  to 
backgammon,  —  twenty  hits  this 
morning1?  Then  sing  psalms.  Don't 
think  that  '11  suit  you,  though.  I 
have  it.  Ask  Jack  Fidd  to  show  you 
how  to  catch  a  dolphin  :  there  are 
lots  about  the  bows.  Mind  you  hold 
fast  if  you  get  on  the  bowsprit/' 

And,  having  rid  himself  of  the 
intruder,  Arthur  basked  once  more 
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in  Violet's  sight  and  dreamed  away 
the  day. 

There  was  a  sudden  alarm. 

"  Halloa,  there.  Back  the  sails ! — 
let  go  life-buoy  ! — man  overboard ! 
— lower  away  a  boat.  Move  and  be 
to  you!"  shouted  the  master. 

But  Jack's  machinery  had  con- 
tracted the  thinnest  possible  coating 
of  rust  from  inaction.  Three  weeks 
ago  he  started  on  the  instant  to 
grapple  with  twenty  whirlwinds. 
His  sinews  and  senses  were  braced 
beyond  surprise  or  hesitation.  Even 
he  felt  the  power  of  idleness  and 
security.  Soon,  though,  he  shook 
off  his  slight  lethargy  and  addressed 
himself  gallantly  to  his  duty.  But, 
alas !  it  is  by  seconds  that  the 
Fates  in  such  cases  decide  the  lives 
or  deaths  of  men,  and  Edward  Knox 
had  sunk  to  everlasting  night  had 
his  rescue  depended  upon  the  crew 
alone.  No  sooner  had  the  first 
alarm  started  every  one  from  doze 
or  dalliance  or  reverie  than  a  small 
knot  rushed  to  the  stern,  whence 
could  be  descried,  not  yet  twenty 
yards  off,  among  the  waves,  the  un- 
happy cause  of  the  commotion 
awkwardly  striking  out — the  fea- 
tures repeatedly  immersed,  but, 
when  seen,  stamped  with  a  terror 
and  anguish  that  must  haunt  every 
beholder  to  his  dying  day. 

"  Good  God  ! "  exclaimed  Violet 
Arabin,  "I  see  the  unfortunate 
man  drowning  ; "  and  she  clung  to 
the  ship's  side  fainting,  until  roused 
by  a  splash  in  the  sea  beneath  where 
she  stood.  Arthur  Brune,  for  whom 
she  looked  in  her  fright,  was  not  to 
be  seen  on  the  deck,  and  a  strong 
swimmer  was  striking  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  drowning  man. 

"  It  is  Mr  Brune — save  him,  save 
him!"  she  shrieked;  and  rushed 
frantically,  she  thought  not  whither, 
in  quest  of  aid.  On  the  quarter- 
deck she  found  the  master  stimulat- 
ing all  hands  to  the  necessary  exer- 
tion. The  way  was  already  partly 
off  the  ship,  and  a  boat's  crew 
were  collected  and  ready  to  launch. 

"  Quick,  for  the  love  of  Heaven," 
gasped  Violet;  "Mr  Brune  has 
jumped  overboard  after  the  first 
man ! " 
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"  Mr  Brune  !  "  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  seemed  to  inspire 
every  one  with  redoubled  ardour. 

"  Now  then,  smartly,  lads  !  " 
grunted  an  old  mate  who  was  di- 
recting the  boat's  crew.  "  We'll 
save  that  young  chip  if  men  can  do 
it.  He's  been  and  jumped  arter 
t'other.  Blow  my  old  heart,  I 
know'd  he  was  the  right  sort !  " 

Owing  to  the  altered  position  of 
the  ship,  her  late  path  was  now 
visible  from  the  waist  where  Violet 
stood  straining*  her  eyes  towards 
the  spot  where  she  supposed  the 
struggling  men  to  be.  Every  glass 
on  board  was  levelled  in  the  same 
direction. 

"  I  see  them  !  " — "  I  see  one  of 
them — Brune,  I  think,  but  where' s 
the  other  ?  "— "  Oh  !  yes,  there  they 
both  are."—"  No,  by  Jove  !— Yes ! " 
— were  the  eager  exclamations  ut- 
tered by  the  gazers. 

"Now,  Miss  Arabin/'  said  the 
master,  "  I  think  this  focus  will 
suit  you.  Rest  the  glass  on  the 
gunwale,  and  you'll  see  what  they're 
doing." 

But  Violet's  eyes  were  dim,  and  her 
heart  was  throbbing,  and  her  hand 
quivered.  She  could  see  nothing. 

Many  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
the  accident.  They  seemed  hours. 

"  Well,  then,  I  still  see  one  head, 
for  certain,"  said  the  skipper,  "  and, 
it  may  be,  two.  The  boat  is  near- 
ing  them  gallantly.  Pull  away,  my 
hearties.  Now  I've  lost  them  again. 
There,  that  must  be  one  of  their 
heads.  Gone  again.  Pull  boat,  pull 
like  grim  death  !  She's  close  now 
to  where  they  were.  The  mate  sees 
something.  Strange,  now,  I've  lost 
them.  Boat's  head  coming  round 
again, — men  looking  about.  God 
help  'em,  they  can't  have  sunk." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  ! "  gasped  Violet. 
"They  have  not — cannot.  You — 
you  will  see  them." 

"  By  Jove,  you  are  right,  ma'am," 
replied  the  skipper  after  looking 
again.  "They  are  hauling  some- 
thing on  board  sure  enough.  But, 
as  I  live,  it's  a  dead  body." 

And  he  closed  up  the  joints  of 
the  glass  with  a  sharp  ring,  indica- 
tive of  his  honest  regret. 
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"  Don't  agitate  yourself,  my  dear 
young  lady ;  the  boat  will  be  back 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  shall  see ; 
but  'tis  prudent  to  prepare  for  the 
worst.'' 

The  fainting  form  of  Miss  Arabin 
was  borne  to  her  cabin  by  the 
honest  master  and  Mrs  Wingrove, 
the  former  observing,  "  Ah !  you 
haven't  seen  so  many  of  the  miseries 
of  the  sea  as  an  old  tar  like  me,  and 
a  mishap  troubles  your  nerves.  Lie 
down  a  little,  and  you'll  soon  come 
round.  Accidents  will  happen.  I 
pity  that  gallant  lad,  though  !  " 

"  Boat  ahoy  !  What  have  you 
got  ? "  roared  the  first  mate. 

"  Got  'em  both." 

"Alive  or  dead?" 

"Mr  Brune  is  breathing.  All 
over  with  t'other." 

Dead  to  all  other  sounds,  Violet's 
ear  was  alive  to  this  colloquy.  She 
was  once  more  on  her  trembling 
feet,  and  managed  to  totter  on  to 
the  quarterdeck.  The  exhausted 
figure  of  Arthur  Brune  was  being 
whipped  on  board.  Already  there 
lay  on  the  planks  Knox's  inanimate 
body.  The  medical  passenger  was 
directing  the  steward  to  prepare  the 
necessary  appliances. 

"  Come  away,  my  love,"  said  Mrs 
Wingrove,  "do  come  in.  Such  a 
scene  will  quite  unnerve  you."  But 
Violet  watched  the  doctor's  face, 
and  asked  with  her  looks  if  she 
might  hope.  Attracted  by  Mrs  Win- 
grove's  repeated  solicitations  to  Vio- 
let, the  doctor  at  last  answered  the 
appeal  of  the  latter,  and  said, 

"  Not  a  bit  alarmed  about  Brune ; 
alive,  and  strong  constitution.  Less 
sure  about  the  other.  Go  in  with 
Mrs  Wingrove,  that's  a  good  girl." 

That  evening  all  on  board  breath- 
ed freely  once  more  when  it  was 
announced  that,  thanks  to  the  doc- 
tor's skill  and  care,  both  young 
men  were  doing  well.  The  shadow 
of  death  passed  away  from  the 
ship,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
shadow  of  the  dread  shark  became 
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visible  to  those  on  the  poop,  and 
reminded  them  of  the  twofold  dan- 
ger that  had  been  escaped. 

"  What ! "  said  the  old  mate,  who 
had  steered  the  boat,  and  who  was 
now  standing  behind  the  wheel, 
about  to  heave  the  log.  "What, 
old  lawyer,*  are  you  there  1  Why, 
if  I  was  you,  blow  me  if  I  wouldn't 
disrate  all  my  pilot-fish  and  give 
'em  four  dozen  a-piece  into  the  bar- 
gain !  A  set  of  lubbers  !  What 
was  they  about  ?  and  what  was  you 
about,  old  un,  eh?  Was  you  in 
your  parlour  down  there  keeping 
the  watch  below,  spinning  of  a 
yarn  with  a  friend;  or  was  you 
taking  of  a  constitootional  cruise; 
or  having  of  a  few  words  with  your 
missus ;  or  writing  up  your  log ;  or 
minding  the  fractious  baby  cutting 
of  his  nine  row  of  teeth ;  or  what 
was  you  a-doing  of  1  My  eye,  old 
cock,  if  you  ain't  lost  the  daintiest 
morsels,  and  missed  the  chance  of 
scrunching  up  the  finest  young  fel- 
ler as  ever  walked  a  deck !  Ah, 
you  may  lick  your  old  chops  long 
enough  now;  you  gets  no  sich  oppor- 
tunity again,  you  bloodthirsty  var- 
mint!  D-a-m-n  y-o-u-r  e-y-e-s!" 

After  these  observations,  the  last 
of  them  in  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out,  Mr  Taut  turned  his 
quid,  squirted  an  amber  mouthful 
at  the  attorney  of  the  deep,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  log-line. 

Soon,  hearts  beat  calmly  again : 
the  old  monotony  returned,  and 
the  ship  bowled  along  without 
further  particular  incident;  the 
passengers  steeped  in  idleness,  and 
two  of  them  up  to  the  necks  in 
love. 

What  a  break-up  does  a  landing 
make  after  a  long  voyage !  People, 
who  for  months  have  lived  like  one 
family,  find  suddenly  their  relation- 
ship terminate,  and  quietly  separate, 
some  for  ever,  others  to  lapse  into 
new  associations  and  altered  habits. 
Our  party  dispersed,  some  to  their 
fields,  others  to  their  merchandise, 


*  Jack  calls  a  shark  a  sea-lawyer,  possibly  because  he  has  such  a  quantity  of 
jaw.  Other  explanations  have  been  suggested,  but  they  have  a  somewhat  illiberal 
tinge. 
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and  some  to  the  duties  of  tlieir  pro- 
fessions. Brune  landed  with  a  halo 
round  his  head :  his  general  merits 
and  his  particular  exploit  being 
sounded  before  him  as  with  a  trum- 
pet. It  was  the  very  reputation  to 
make  him  at  once  popular  in  the 
service;  and,  among  civilians,  al- 
ways here  disposed  to  hospitality,  a 
full  recognition  awaited  him. 

The  arrival  of  a  daughter — and 
such  a  daughter — caused,  of  course, 
the  doors  of  old  Christy's  house  to 
open  wide,  and  brought  out  in 
strong  light  the  magnificent  con- 
descension of  his  wife.  Friends 
and  neighbours  likewise  gave  en- 
tertainments in  honour  of  the  sweet 
arrival,  and  at  all  of  these  was  to 
be  seen  Mr  A.  Brune,  looking  very 
handsome  in  a  red  skeleton  jacket, 
and  not  far  from  Miss  Arabin's 
side.  His  pony  spent  as  much  time 
in  Christy's  stable  as  in  his  own  stall 
at  Stony  Hill.  He  was  most  inti- 
mate with  the  negroes,  and  had  his 
fun  with  them  all.  And  so  matters 
continued  till,  on  a  sudden,  his  re- 
ception at  Crystal  Mount  appeared 
to  become  less  and  less  cordial,  and 
a  Mr  Melhado,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  dealt  in  everything  from  a 
skewer  or  a  yard  of  tape  or  a  coffin, 
to  a  carriage,  set  of  emeralds,  or  a 
three-masted  ship,  became  a  con- 
stant visitor  at  the  house.  This 
gentleman's  appearance  there,  was, 
it  would  seem,  the  result  of  a  secret 
negotiation  between  Christy  and 
Melhado's  mother,  an  ambitious 
old  lady,  who  had  held  out  large 
inducements  to  bring  about  a  con- 
nection. And,  indeed,  as  far  as 
means  and  position  went,  the  match 
seemed  quite  reasonable  and  suit- 
able. The  objections  to  it  were 
that  Mr  Melhado,  though  not  an 
ill-looking  nor  a  stupid  youth,  was 
of  a  vulgar  type,  in  no  way  har- 
monising with  Miss  Arabin's ;  and 


that  Miss  Arabin  had  already,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  given  her  affec- 
tions in  another  direction.  For 
some  time  the  two  young  men  met 
occasionally,  without,  of  course,  fra- 
ternising very  kindly.  Melhado's 
visits  became  frequent;  Brune' s, 
who  was  nettled  at  the  apparent 
caprice  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  the  old  couple,  and  by  the 
sudden  reserve  of  the  young  lady, 
became  more  and  more  rare.  At 
last  came  the  announcement  of  an 
engagement  between  Violet  and 
Melhado,  whereupon  Brune  was 
seen  at  the  house  no  more,  until 
the  day  of  which  we  are  now  writ- 
ing. Humours  reached  Brune  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  forfeited 
Arabin's  good  opinion  in  conse- 
quence of  some  irregular  conduct 
imputed  to  him ;  and,  to  do  the  old 
man  justice,  he  really  had  heard  and 
believed  things  to  Brune's  discredit 
before  he  listened  to  old  Mrs  Mel- 
hado's overtures.  Christy  took 
some  pains  to  satisfy  himself,  and 
did  feel  satisfied  on  the  subject,  but 
he  gave  Brune  no  opportunity  of 
rebutting  the  charge.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  sorry  to  have  a  good  ex- 
cuse for  terminating  the  acquain- 
tance; thinking,  as  worldly  old 
parents  always  have  thought,  always 
do  think,  and  always  will  think 
(vide  Library  of  Love  passim),  that 
his  daughter  felt  but  a  transient 
fancy  which  would  soon  yield  to 
absence  and  the  attentions  of  an- 
other. Like  most  fathers  who  keep 
ledgers,  he  had  an  instinctive  idea 
that  young  soldiers  stood  to  him  in 
the  same  relation  as  rats  do  to  a 
corn-merchant.  This  had  its  influ- 
ence in  deciding  his  behaviour, 
though  he  couldn't  help  liking 
Arthur  personally  any  more  than 
his  neighbours. 

Now  then,  we  think,  the  thread 
of  our  narrative  may  be  resumed. 
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AFFAIRS  went  on  in  Carlingford 
with  the  usual  commonplace  per- 
tinacity of  human  affairs.  Notable 
events  happened  but  seldom  in  any- 
body's life,  and  matters  rolled  back 
into  their  ordinary  routine,  or  found 
a  new  routine  for  themselves  after 
the  ordinary  course  of  humanity. 
After  the  extraordinary  advent  of 
Nettie  and  her  strange  household 
— after  the  setting-out  of  that  won- 
derful little  establishment,  with  all 
the  amazed  expectation  it  excited 
• — it  was  strange  to  see  how  every- 
thing settled  down,  and  how  calmly 
the  framework  of  common  life  took 
in  that  exceptional  and  half-miracu- 
lous picture.  Lookers-on  prophe- 
sied that  it  never  could  last — that 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  some 
sudden  crisis  or  collapse  must  en- 
sue, and  the  vain  experiment  prove 
a  failure;  but  quiet  nature  and 
steady  time  prevailed  over  these 
moralists  and  their  prophecies.  The 
winter  went  on  calmly  day  by  day, 
and  Nettie  and  her  dependants  be- 
came legitimate  portions  of  Carling- 
ford society.  People  ceased  to 
wonder  by  degrees.  Gradually 
the  eyes  of  Carlingford  grew  accus- 
tomed to  that  dainty  tiny  figure 
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sweeping  along,  by  mere  impulse 
of  cheerful  will  and  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity, the  three  open-eyed,  staring 
children,  the  faded  mother.  Some- 
times, indeed,  Nettie,  too  clear 
of  the  necessity  of  her  own  exer- 
tions, and  too  simply  bent  upon  her 
business,  to  feel  any  sentimental 
shame  of  her  relations,  was  seen 
quickening  the  sluggish  steps  of 
Fred  himself,  who  shuffled  along 
by  her  side  in  a  certain  flush  of 
self-disgust,  never  perceptible  upon 
him  under  any  other  circumstances. 
Even  Fred  was  dully  moved  by 
her  vicinity.  When  he  saw  other 
people  look  at  them,  his  bemused 
intellect  was  still  alive  enough  to 
comprehend  that  people  were  aware 
of  his  dismal  dependence  upon  that 
fairy  creature,  whom  it  was  a  shame 
to  think  of  as  the  support  not  only 
of  his  deserted  children,  but  of  his 
own  base  comforts  and  idleness. 
But  the  spur,  though  it  pricked, 
did  not  goad  him  into  any  action. 
When  he  got  home,  he  took  refuge 
in  his  room  up-stairs,  in  the  hazy 
atmosphere  drugged  with  the  heavy 
fumes  of  his  pipe,  and  stretched  his 
slovenly  limbs  on  his  sofa,  and 
buried  his  confused  faculties  in  his. 
2  N 
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old  novel.  So  lie  lived  day  by  day, 
circumscribed  in  the  most  danger- 
ous of  his  indulgences  by  Nettie's 
unhesitating  strictures  and  rules, 
which  nobody  dared  break,  but  un- 
limited in  his  indolence,  his  novel, 
and  his  pipe.  That  stifling  fire, 
that  close  room,  the  ashes  of  the 
pipe  on  the  table,  the  listless  shabby 
figure  on  the  sofa,  were  the  most 
dismal  part  of  the  interior  at  St 
Roque's  Cottage,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  external  eye.  But  it 
is  doubtful  whether  Mrs  Fred,  spite- 
ful and  useless,  with  her  poor  health, 
her  selfish  love,  her  utter  unreason, 
dawdling  over  trifling  matters  which 
she  never  completed  ;  or  the  three 
children,  entirely  unrespectful  of 
father  or  mother,  growing  up  amid 
that  wonderful  subversion  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  nature,  with  some 
loyalty  to  Nettie,  but  no  reverence 
in  them,  were  not  as  appalling  com- 
panions to  live  with.  Nettie,  how- 
ever, did  not  consider  the  matter 
as  a  spectator  might.  She  did  not 
enter  into  it  at  all  as  a  matter  to 
be  criticised  ;  they  simply  belonged 
to  her  as  they  were.  She  knew 
their  faults  without  loving  them 
less,  or  feeling  it  possible  that  faults 
could  make  any  difference  to  those 
bonds  of  nature.  Fred,  indeed, 
did  afflict  her  lively  impatient  spirit; 
—  she  had  tried  to  quicken  him 
into  life  at  first — she  gave  him  up 
with  a  certain  frank  scorn  now, 
and  accepted  her  position.  Thus 
he  was  to  be  all  his  life  long  this 
big  cumberer  of  the  ground.  Net- 
tie, valorous  and  simple,  made  up 
her  mind  to  it.  He  was  Fred — that 
was  all  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject ;  and,  being  Fred,  belonged 
to  her,  and  had  to  be  cared  for  like 
the  rest. 

It  all  grew  into  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine as  that  winter  glided  along ; 
outside  and  in,  everybody  came  to 
take  it  for  granted.  Miss  Wode- 
house,  who,  with  a  yearning  admira- 
tion of  a  creature  so  totally  unlike 
herself,  came  often  to  visit  Nettie, 
ceased  to  expostulate,  almost  ceased 
to  wonder.  Mr  Wentworth  no 
longer  opened  his  fine  eyes  in 
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amazement  when  that  household 
was  named.  Mrs  Smith,  their  land- 
lady, calmly  brought  her  bills  to 
Nettie,  and  forgot  that  it  was  not 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  she  should  be  paid  by  Miss 
Underwood.  The  only  persistent 
sceptic  was  the  doctor.  Edward 
Rider  could  not,  would  not,  believe 
it.  He  who  had  so  chafed  under 
Fred's  society,  felt  it  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  possibility  that 
Nettie  could  endure  him.  He 
watched  with  an  eagerness  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  account  for, 
to  see  the  first  symptoms  of  disgust 
which  must  ere  long  mark  the  fail- 
ure of  this  bold  but  foolish  venture. 
It  occupied  his  mind  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  good  for  his  own  com- 
fort ;  perhaps  more  than  was  best 
for  his  patients.  Though  he  had 
few  people  to  visit  in  that  quarter 
of  the  town,  his  drag  was  seen  to 
pass  St  Roque's  Cottage  most  days 
in  the  week;  and  when  urgent  mes- 
sages came  for  Dr  Rider  in  the 
evening,  his  little  groom  always 
wended  his  way  out  through  the 
special  district  of  Dr  Marjoribanks 
to  find  his  master,  if  the  doctor  was 
not  at  home.  Not  that  all  this  de- 
votion assisted  him  much  either  in 
increase  of  friendship  with  his  re- 
lations, or  in  verification  of  his  au- 
guries. The  disgust  of  the  young 
doctor,  when  he  saw  his  brother's 
slovenly  figure  in  his  own  chair, 
was  nothing  to  his  disgust  now, 
when  he  saw  that  same  form,  so 
out  of  accordance  with  the  neat 
little  sitting-room  which  Nettie's 
presence  made  dainty  and  refined 
in  its  homeliness,  lounging  in  Net- 
tie's way.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  speak  with  ordinary  pa- 
tience to  Fred  ;  and  Fred,  obtuse  as 
he  was,  perceived  his  brother's  dis- 
gust and  contempt,  and  resented  it 
sullenly;  and  betrayed  his  resent- 
ment to  the  foolish  wife,  who  sulked 
and  said  spiteful  things  to  Edward. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  family  group. 
As  for  Nettie,  she  was  much  too 
fully  occupied  to  give  her  society 
or  conversation  to  Dr  Rider.  She 
came  and  went  while  he  was  there, 
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busy  about  a  thousand  things,  al- 
ways alert,  decided,  uncompromis- 
ing— not  disinclined  to  snub  either 
Fred  or  Susan  when  opportunity 
offered,  totally  unconscious  even  of 
that  delicacy  with  which  a  high 
fantastical  heroine  of  romance  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  treat 
her  dependants.  It  was  this  uncon- 
sciousness, above  all,  that  irritated 
the  doctor.  If  she  had  shown  any 
feeling,  he  said  to  himself — if  she 
had  even  been  grandly  aware  of 
sacrificing  herself  and  doing  her 
duty — there  would  have  been  some 
consolation  in  it.  But  Nettie  ob- 
stinately refused  to  be  said  to  do 
her  duty.  She  was  doing  her  own 
will  with  an  imperious  distinctness 
and  energy— having  her  own  way 
— displaying  no  special  virtue,  but 
a  determined  wilfulness.  Dr  Eider 
was  half  disgusted  with  Nettie,  to 
see  how  little  disgust  she  showed 
of  her  companions.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  her :  he  concluded  to 
himself  that  she  did  not  show  that 
fine  perception  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  expect  from  so  dainty  a 
little  sprite.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  disappointed  expectations, 
it  is  astonishing  how  he  haunted 
that  room  where  the  society  was  so 
unattractive,  and  bore  Mrs  Fred's 
spiteful  speeches,  and  suffered  his 
eyes  and  his  temper  to  be  vexed 
beyond  endurance  by  the  dismal 
sight  of  his  brother.  The  children, 
too,  worried  their  unfortunate  uncle 
beyond  description.  He  did  not 
dislike  children  :  as  a  general  rule, 
mothers  in  the  other  end  of  Car- 
lingford,  indeed,  declared  the  doc- 
tor to  be  wonderfully  tender  and 
indulgent  to  his  little  patients :  but 
those  creatures,  with  their  round 
staring  eyes,  the  calm  remarks  they 
made  upon  their  father's  slovenly 
indolence  and  their  mother's  imbe- 
cility— their  precocious  sharp-sight- 
edness  and  insubordination,  moved 
Dr  Rider  with  a  sharp  prevailing 
inclination,  intensifying  by  times 
almost  into  action,  to  whip  them 
all  round,  and  banish  the  intolerable 
brats  out  of  sight.  Such  was  his  un- 
paternal  way  of  contemplating  the 
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rising  hopes  of  his  house.  How 
Nettie  could  bear  it  all,  was  an  un- 
ceasing marvel  to  the  doctor.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  disagreeables,  he 
went  to  St  Roque's  all  the  same. 

One  of  these  winter  evenings  the 
doctor  wended  his  way  to  St 
Roque's  Cottage  in  a  worse  frame  of 
mind  than  usual.  It  was  a  clear 
frosty  night,  very  pleasant  to  be 
out  in,  though  sharp  and  chill  j 
such  a  night  as  brightens  young 
eyes,  and  exhilarates  young  hearts, 
when  all  is  well  with  them.  Young 
Rider  could  hear  his  own  footsteps 
echoing  along  the  hard  frost-bound 
road,  and  could  not  but  wonder  in 
himself,  as  he  drew  near  the  group 
of  buildings  which  broke  the  soli- 
tude of  the  way,  whether  Nettie  too 
might  hear  it,  and  perhaps  recognise 
the  familiar  step.  The  shadow  of 
St  Roque's  fell  cold  over  him  as  he 
passed.  Just  from  that  spot  the 
light  in  the  parlour  window  of  the 
cottage  became  perceptible  to  the 
wayfarer.  A  shadow  crossed  the 
blind  as  he  came  in  sight — Nettie 
unquestionably.  It  occurred  to  Dr 
Rider  to  remember  with  very  sharp 
distinctness  at  that  moment,  how 
Nettie's  little  shadow  had  dropped 
across  the  sunshine  that  first  morn- 
ing when  he  saw  her  in  his  own 
room.  He  quickened  his  step  un- 
awares—  perhaps  to-night  Nettie 
might  be  more  accessible  than  usual, 
less  shut  in  and  surrounded  with 
her  family.  He  pictured  to  himself, 
as  he  went  past  the  willows,  which 
rustled  faintly  with  their  long 
bare  branches  in  the  night  air,  that 
perhaps,  as  he  was  later  than  usual, 
Fred  might  have  retired  to  his  den 
up-stairs ;  and  Susan  might  have 
gone  to  bear  Fred  company — who 
knows1?  and  the  children  might  be 
in  bed,  the  dreadful  little  imps. 
And  for  once  a  half  hour's  talk 
with  the  strange  little  head  of  the 
house  might  comfort  the  young 
doctor's  fatigued  mind  and  troubled 
heart. 

For  he  was  sadly  fatigued  and 
worn  out.  What  with  incessant 
occupation  and  distracted  thoughts, 
this  year  had  been  a  very  exhaust- 
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ing  one  for  the  doctor.  He  had 
fagged  on  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer and  autumn  without  any  re- 
laxation. He  had  chafed  over  Fred's 
presence  for  half  of  the  year,  and 
had  been  occupied  for  the  other 
half  with  matters  still  more  absorb- 
ing and  exciting.  Even  now  his 
mind  was  in  a  perpetual  ferment, 
and  no  comforting  spirit  spoke  quiet- 
ness to  his  soul — no  stout  heart 
strengthened  his — no  lively  intelli- 
gence animated  his  own  to  worthy 
doings.  He  was  very  cross  and 
fretful,  and  knew  himself  to  be  so 
that  particular  evening — worried 
and  in  want  of  rest.  What  a  chance, 
if  perhaps  he  found  Nettie,  whose 
very  provocations  were  somehow 
more  interesting  than  other  people's 
most  agreeable  and  tranquillising 
efforts,  all  alone  and  at  leisure ! 
He  went  on  with  some  palpitations 
of  hope.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered 
the  cottage,  however,  he  found  out 
the  delusion  he  was  under.  The 
children  were  the  first  fact  that 
presented  itself  to  his  senses ;  an 
uproar  that  pervaded  the  house, 
a  novel  tumult  waking  all  the 
echoes;  glimpses  of  flying  figures 
pursuing  each  other  with  brushes 
and  mops,  and  other  impromptu 
weapons;  one  astride  upon  the  ban- 
isters of  the  stairs,  sliding  down 
from  top  to  bottom;  another  cling- 
ing now  and  then,  in  the  pauses  of 
the  conflict,  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
doors,  by  which  it  swung  back  and 
forward.  Terrible  infants  !  there 
they  all  were  in  a  complete  satur- 
nalia, the  door  of  the  parlour  half 
open  all  the  time,  and  no  sound  of 
Nettie's  restraining  voice.  Only 
poor  Mrs  Smith  standing  helpless, 
in  successions  of  fright  and  exaspe- 
ration, sometimes  alarmed  for  life 
and  limb,  sometimes  ready  to  give 
the  little  wretches  over  to  all  the 
penalties  of  poetic  justice.  The 
poor  woman  brightened  a  little 
when  she  perceived  the  sympathetic 
horror  on  the  doctor's  face. 

"  How's  this  1 "  exclaimed  young 
Rider,  with  a  sigh  of  dismay.  Alas ! 
however  it  was,  no  quiet1  imaginary 
conference,  no  soothing  glimpse 
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of  Nettie,  was  practicable  to-night. 
He  grew  sulky  and  ferocious  under 
the  thought.  He  seized  the  imp 
that  hung  on  the  door,  and  set  it 
down  summarily  with  a  certain 
moral  violence,  unable  to  refrain 
from  an  admonitory  shake,  which 
startled  its  sudden  scream  into  a 
quavering  echo  of  alarm.  "  Do  you 
want  to  break  your  neck,  sir  I " 
cried  the  wrathful  uncle.  Dr  Rider, 
however,  had  to  spring  aside  almost 
before  the  words  were  uttered  to 
escape  the  encounter  of  a  hearth- 
brush  levelled  at  him  by  his  sweet 
little  niece.  "  How  is  this,  Mrs 
Smith  1  "  cried  the  startled  visitor, 
with  indignation,  raising  his  voice 
sufficiently  to  be  quite  audible 
through  the  half-open  door. 

"  Bless  you,  sir,  Miss  is  gone  out 
to" tea ;  don't  say  nothink — I  don't 
begrudge  the  poor  young  lady  a 
bit  of  a  holiday,"  whispered  the 
frightened  landlady  under  her 
breath;  "but  I  can't  never  give  in  to 
it  again.  Their  mamma  never  takes 
a  bit  of  noti  ceexceptin' when  they're 
found  fault  with.  Lord  !  to  think 
how  blind  some  folks  is  when  it's 
their  own.  But  the  poor  dear 
young  lady,  she's  gone  out  for  a 
little  pleasure — only  to  Miss  Wode- 
house's,  doctor,"  added  Mrs  Smith, 
looking  up  with  a  sudden  start  to 
catch  the  stormy  expression  on  the 
doctor's  face. 

He  made  no  reply  to  the  troubled 
landlady.  He  pushed  the  children 
aside,  and  made  a  stride  into  the 
parlour.  To  be  sure,  if  Nettie  was 
not  here,  what  a  charming  oppor- 
tunity to  make  himself  disagree- 
able, and  give  the  other  two  a  piece 
of  his  mind !  Edward  Rider  was 
anything  but  perfect.  He  decided 
on  that  expedient  with  an  angry 
satisfaction.  Since  he  could  not 
have  Nettie,  he  would  at  least  have 
this  relief  to  his  feelings,  which  was 
next  best. 

The  room  was  full  of  smoke, 
which  came  in  heavy  puffs  from 
Fred's  pipe.  He  himself  lay  stretch- 
ed on  the  little  sofa ;  Nettie's  sofa 
— Nettie's  room — the  place  sacred 
in  the  doctor's  heart  to  that  bright 
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little  figure,  the  one  redeeming  pre- 
sence in  this  dismal  household. 
Mrs  Fred  sat  dawdling  opposite 
her  husband  over  some  wretched 
fancy-work.  Eyes  less  prejudiced 
than  those  of  Edward  Rider  might 
have  imagined  this  a  scene  of  coarse 
but  not  unpleasant  domestic  com- 
fort. To  him  it  was  a  disgusting 
picture  of  self-indulgence  and  selfish 
miserable  enjoyment,  almost  vice. 
The  very  tobacco  which  polluted 
the  atmosphere  of  her  room  was 
bought  with  Nettie's  money.  Pah ! 
the  doctor  came  in  with  a  silent 
pale  concentration  of  fury  and  dis- 
gust, scarcely  able  to  compel  himself 
to  utter  ordinary  words  of  civility. 
His  presence  disturbed  the  pair  in 
their  stolen  pleasure.  Fred  invol- 
untarily put  aside  his  pipe,  and  Mrs 
Fred  made  a  little  movement  to 
remove  from  the  table  the  glass 
from  which  her  husband  had  been 
drinking  ;  but  both  recollected 
themselves  after  a  moment.  The 
wife  set  down  the  glass  with  a  little 
spiteful  toss  of  her  head,  the  hus- 
band, with  that  heated  sullen  flush 
upon  his  face,  relighted  his  half- 
extinguished  pipe,  and  put  up  again 
on  the  sofa  the  slovenly  slippered 
feet  which  at  Edward's  first  appear- 
ance he  had  withdrawn  from  it.  A 
sullen  "How  d'ye  do?"  was  all  the 
salutation  that  passed  between  them. 
TJiey  felt  themselves  found  out; 
the  visitor  felt  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation that  he  had  found  them  out. 
Defiant  shame  and  resentment, 
spiteful 'passion  and  folly,  on  one 
side,  encountered  the  gaze  of  a 
spectator  outside  whose  opinion 
could  not  be  mistaken,  a  known 
critic  and  possible  spy.  Little  com- 
fort could  come  from  this  strange 
reunion.  They  sat  in  uneasy  silence 
for  a  few  minutes,  mutually  ready 
to  fly  at  each  other.  Mrs  Fred,  in 
her  double  capacity  as  a  woman  and 
a  fool,  was  naturally  the  first  to 
speak. 

"  Nettie's  gone  out  to  tea,"  said 
that  good  wife.  "I  daresay,  Mr 
Edward,  we  should  not  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here  had 
you  known  that  only  Fred  and  I 
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were  at  home.  It  is  very  seldom 
we  have  an  evening  to  ourselves. 
It  was  too  great  a  pleasure,  I  sup- 
pose, not  to  be  disturbed." 

"  Susan,  hold  your  confounded 
tongue,"  said  the  ungrateful  Fred. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  Mrs 
Rider,"  said  Edward,  with  deadly 
civility.  "  I  was  not  aware,  indeed, 
of  the  domestic  enjoyment  I  was 
likely  to  interrupt.  But  if  you 
don't  want  your  boys  to  break  their 
necks,  some  one  ought  certainly  to 
interfere  outside  there." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  expect- 
ed," said  Mrs  Fred.  "My  poor 
children  can't  have  a  little  amuse- 
ment, poor  things,  but  somebody 
must  interfere  with  it ;  and  my 
poor  Fred — perhaps  you  have  some 
fault  to  find  with  him,  Mr  Edward  ? 
Oh,  I  can  see  it  in  your  looks !  so 
please  take  your  advantage,  now 
that  there's  nobody  to  be  afraid  of. 
I  can  tell  you  have  ever  so  many 
pleasant  things  just  on  your  lips  to 
say." 

"  I  wish  you'd  mind  your  own 
business,  Susan,"  said  her  husband, 
who  was  not  a  fool.  "  Look  after 
these  imps  there,  and  let  me  and 
Edward  alone.  Nettie's  gone  out, 
you  understand.  She's  a  wonderful 
creature,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  a  blessed 
relief  to  get  rid  of  her  for  a  little. 
A  man  can't  breathe  under  her 
sharp  eyes,"  said  Fred,  half  apolo- 
getic, half  defiant,  as  he  breathed 
out  a  puff  of  smoke. 

Edward  Rider  stared  at  his 
brother,  speechless  with  rage  and 
indignation.  He  could  have  rushed 
upon  that  listless  figure,  and  startled 
the  life  half  out  of  the  nerveless 
slovenly  frame.  The  state  of  mingled 
resentment,  disappointment,  and 
disgust  he  was  in,  made  every  par- 
ticular of  this  aggravating  scene  tell 
more  emphatically.  To  see  that 
heavy  vapour  obscuring  those  walls 
which  breathed  of  Nettie — to  think 
of  this  one  little  centre  of  her  life, 
which  always  hitherto  had  borne 
in  some  degree  the  impress  of  her 
womanly  image,  so  polluted  and 
vulgarised,  overpowered  the  young 
man's  patience.  Yet  perhaps  he  of 
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all  men  in  the  world  had  least  right 
to  interfere. 

"  How  is  it  possible/'  burst  forth 
the  doctor  all  at  once,  "  that  you 
can  live  upon  that  creature,  Fred  1 
If  you  have  the  heart  of  a  mouse  in 
that  big  body  of  yours — if  you  are 
not  altogether  lost  and  degraded, 
how  can  you  do  it  1  And,  by  Jove, 
when  all  is  done,  to  go  and  fill  the 
only  room  she  has — the  only  place 
you  have  left  her — with  this  disgust- 
ing smoke  and  noise  as  soon  as  her 
back  is  turned.  Good  heaven !  it 
sickens  one  to  think  of  it.  A  fel- 
low like  you,  as  strong  as  any  hod- 
man, to  let  such  a  creature  sacrifice 
herself  to  keep  him  in  bread  ;  and 
the  only  bit  of  a  little  place  she  can 
sit  down  in  when  she  comes  home — 
It's  too  much,  you  know — it's  more 
than  she  ought  to  bear/' 

"And  who  are  you,  to  meddle 
with  us  and  our  arrangements'?" 
cried  Mrs  Fred.  "  My  husband  is 
in  his  own  house.  You  would  not 
take  us  into  your  house,  Mr  Ed- 
ward  " 

"  Hold  your  confounded  tongue, 
I  tell  you,"  said  Fred,  slowly  gather- 
ing himself  off  the  sofa.  "  You're 
a  pretty  fellow  to  speak,  you  are — 
that  wouldn't  lend  a  fellow  a  shil- 
ling to  keep  him  from  ruin.  You 
had  better  remember  where  you  are 
— in — in — as  Susan  says — my  own 
house." 

What  outbreak  of  contempt  might 
have  come  from  the  doctor's  lips 
was  fortunately  lost  at  that  moment, 
since  a  louder  outcry  than  usual 
from  outside,  the  screams  of  the 
children,  and  the  wailings  of  the 
landlady,  at  length  roused  the  mo- 
ther to  the  length  of  going  to  the 
door.  When  she  was  gone  the  two 
brothers  eyed  each  other  threaten- 
ingly. Fred,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain intolerable  sensation  of  shame, 
rose  to  knock  his  pipe  upon  the 
mantel-shelf  among  Nettie's  pretty 
girlish  ornaments.  Somehow  these 
aggravations  of  insult  to  her  image 
drove  Edward  Rider  desperate.  He 
laid  his  hand  on  Fred's  shoulder 
and  shook  him  violently. 

"  Wake  up !  can't  you  wake  up 
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and  see  what  you're  about1?"  cried 
the  doctor;  "  can't  you  show  a  little 
respect  for  her,  at  least?  Look 
here,  Fred  Rider.  I  knew  you 
could  do  anything  shabby  or  mean, 
if  it  suited  you.  I  knew  you  would 
consent  to  hang  a  burden  on  any- 
body that  would  take  such  a  weight 
upon  them ;  but,  by  Jove,  I  did  not 
think  you  had  the  heart  to  insult 
her,  after  all.  A  man  can't  stand 
by  and  see  that.  Clear  off  your 
pipe  and  your  brandy  before  she 
comes,  or,  as  sure  as  I  am  made 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  cast- 
iron " 

The  doctor's  threats  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  woeful 
procession.  Into  the  presence  of 
the  two  brothers,  eyeing  each  other 
with  such  lowering  faces,  Mrs  Smith 
and  her  husband  entered,  carrying 
between  them,  with  solemn  looks, 
the  unconscious  Freddy,  while  his 
mother  followed  screaming,  and  his 
little  brother  and  sister  staring  open- 
mouthed.  It  was  some  relief  to  the 
doctor's  feelings,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  to  rush  to  the  win- 
dow and  throw  it  open,  admitting 
a  gust  of  chill  December  air,  pene- 
trating enough  to  search  to  the 
bones  of  the  fireside  loiterer.  Fred 
was  father  enough  to  turn  with 
anxiety  to  the  child.  But  his  trem- 
bling nervous  fingers  and  bemused 
eyes  could  make  nothing  of  the 
"case"  thus  so  suddenly  brought 
before  him.  He  turned  fiercely  and 
vacantly  upon  his  wife,  and  demand- 
ed why  everything  was  suffered  to 
go  to  ruin  when  Nettie  was  away. 
Mrs  Fred,  screaming  and  terrified, 
began  to  recriminate.  The  pallid 
figure  of  the  child  on  the  table  gave 
a  certain  air  of  squalid  tragedy  to 
the  scene,  through  the  midst  of 
which  the  night  air,  coming  in  with 
a  rush,  chilling  the  group  in  their 
indoor  dresses,  and  flickering  the 
flame  of  the  candles,  added  one 
other  point  of  dismal  accumulation 
to  all  its  sordid  miseries.  The  child 
had  dropped  from  his  swing  on  the 
door,  and  was  stunned  with  the  fall. 
Both  father  and  mother  thought 
him  dead  in  the  excitement  of  the 
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moment ;  but  the  accustomed  and 
cooler  eyes  of  the  doctor  perceived 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  Edward 
Eider  forgot  his  disgust  and  rage 
as  he  devoted  himself  to  the  little 
patient — not  that  he  loved  the  child 
more,  but  that  the  habits  of  his 
profession  were  strong  upon  him. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  little  fellow  to  consciousness, 
the  doctor  threw  a  professional 
glance  of  inquiry  round  him  to  see 
who  could  be  trusted.  Then,  with 
a  contemptuous  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders and  impatient  exclamation, 
turned  back  to  the  table.  Fred, 
shivering  and  helpless,  stood  by  the 
fire,  uttering  confused  directions, 
and  nibbing  miserably  his  own 
flabby  hands  j  his  wife,  crying, 
scolding,  and  incapable,  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  offering  no 
assistance,  but  wondering  when  ever 
Nettie  would  come  back.  Dr  Rider 
took  the  patient  in  his  arms,  and, 
beckoning  Mrs  Smith  to  go  before 
him,  carried  the  child  up-stairs. 
There  the  good  mistress  of  the  cot- 
tage listened  to  all  his  directions,  and 
promised  devoutly  to  obey  him — to 
keep  the  room  quiet,  if  she  could 
— to  tell  everything  he  had  said  to 
Miss  Nettie.  He  did  not  enter  the 
desecrated  parlour  again  when  he 
came  down-stairs.  What  was  the 
use  1  He  was  glad  to  go  out  and 
escape  the  chance  of  a  fraternal 
struggle.  He  went  out  into  the 
cold  night  air  all  thrilling  with 
excitement  and  agitation.  It  was 
not  wonderful  that  a  scene  so 
strange  should  rouse  many  impa- 
tient thoughts  in  the  young  man's 
mind ;  but  the  most  intolerable  of 
these  had  the  most  trifling  origin. 
That  Fred  should  have  smoked  his 
pipe  in  Nettie's  sitting-room,  when 
she  was  out  of  the  way,  was  not, 
after  all,  considering  Fred's  charac- 
ter, a  very  wonderful  circumstance, 
but  it  exasperated  his  brother  to  a 
greater  extent  than  much  more 
important  matters.  That  aggrava- 
tion entirely  overpowered  Edward 
Eider's  self-control.  It  seemed  the 
culmination  of  all  the  wrong  and 
silent  insolent  injury  inflicted  upon 
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Nettie.  He  saw  the  stain  of  these 
ashes  on  the  little  mantel-shelf,  the 
rolling  cloud  of  smoke  in  the  room, 
and  indignation  burned  yet  higher 
and  higher  in  his  breast. 

When  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
was  suddenly  checked  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  sound  of  voices  on  the 
road.  Voices,  one  of  which  was 
Nettie's,  one  the  lofty  clerical  ac- 
cents of  the  Eev.  Cecil  Wentworth. 
The  two  were  walking  arm  in  arm 
in  very  confidential  colloquy,  as 
the  startled  and  jealous  doctor  ima- 
gined. What  were  these  two  figures 
doing  together  upon  the  road  1  why 
did  Nettie  lean  on  the  arm  of  that 
handsome  young  clerical  coxcomb  1 
It  did  not  occur  to  Dr  Eider  that 
the  night  was  extremely  dark,  and 
that  Nettie  had  been  at  Miss  Wode- 
house's,  where  the  curate  of  St 
Eoque's  was  a  perpetual  visitor. 
With  a  mortified  and  jealous  pang, 
totally  unreasonable  and  totally  ir- 
resistible, Edward  Eider,  only  a 
moment  before  so  fantastically  ex- 
treme in  Nettie's  defence — in  the 
defence  of  Nettie's  very  "image" 
from  all  vulgar  contact  and  desecra- 
tion— strode  past  Nettie  now  with- 
out word  or  sign  of  recognition. 
She  did  not  see  him,  as  he  observed 
with  a  throbbing  heart ;  she  was 
talking  to  young  Mr  Wentworth 
with  all  the  haste  and  eagerness 
which  Dr  Eider  had  found  so  cap- 
tivating. She  never  suspected  who 
it  was  that  brushed  past  her  with 
breathless,  exasperated  impatience 
in  the  darkness.  They  went  on 
past  him,  talking,  laughing  lightly, 
under  the  veil  of  night,  quite  indif- 
ferent as  to  who  heard  them,  though 
the  doctor  did  not  think  of  that. 
He,  unreasonably  affronted,  galled, 
and  mortified,  turned  his  back  upon 
that  house,  which  at  this  present 
disappointed  moment  did  not  con- 
tain one  single  thing  or  person 
which  he  could  dwell  on  with  plea- 
sure; and  a  hundred  times  more 
discontenting,  fatigued,  and  worn 
out  —  full  of  disgust  with  things 
in  general,  and  himself  and  his 
own  fate  in  particular  —  than  he 
had  been  when  he  set  out  from 
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the  other  end  of  Carlingford,  went 
sulkily,  and  at  a  terrific  pace,  past 
the  long  garden -walls  of  Grange 
Lane,  and  all  Dr  Marjoribanks's 
genteel  patients.  When  he  had 
reached  home,  he  found  a  message 
waiting  him  from  an  urgent  in- 
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valid,  whose  "  case  "  kept  the  un- 
happy doctor  up  and  busy  for  half 
the  night.  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  Edward  Rider  got  through 
the  evening  —  the  one  wonderful 
exceptional  evening  when  Nettie 
went  out  to  tea. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


With  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
however,  and  the  few  hours'  hur- 
ried rest  which  Edward  Rider  was 
able  to  snatch  after  his  labours, 
other  sentiments  arose  in  his  mind. 
It  was  quite  necessary  to  see  how 
the  unlucky  child  was  at  St  Roque's 
Cottage,  and  perhaps  what  Nettie 
thought  of  all  that  had  occurred 
during  her  absence.  The  doctor 
bethought  himself,  too,  that  there 
might  be  very  natural  explanations 
of  the  curate's  escort.  How  else, 
to  be  sure,  could  she  have  got  home 
on  «-i  dark  winter  night  through  that 
lonely  road  1  Perhaps,  if  he  him- 
self had  been  less  impatient  and  ill- 
tempered,  it  might  have  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  supersede  Mr  Wentworth. 
On  the  whole,  Dr  Rider  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  one 
of  his  earliest  calls  this  morning  at 
St  Roque's. 

It  was  a  foggy  frosty  day,  bright- 
ened with  a  red  sun,  which  threw 
wintry  ruddy  rays  across  the  mist. 
Dr  Rider  drew  up  somewhat  nerv- 
ously at  the  little  Gothic  porch.  He 
was  taken  up-stairs  to  the  bedroom 
where  little  Freddy  lay  moaning 
and  feverish.  A  distant  hum  came 
from  the  other  children  in  the  par- 
lour, the  door  of  which,  however, 
was  fast  closed  this  morning ;  and 
Nettie  herself  sat  by  the  child's 
bedside — Nettie,  all  alert  and  vigor- 
ous, in  the  little  room,  which, homely 
as  its  aspect  was,  displayed  even  to 
the  doctor's  uninitiated  glance  a 
fastidious  nicety  of  arrangement 
which  made  it  harmonious  with 
that  little  figure.  Nettie  was  sing- 
ing childish  songs  to  solace  the  lit- 
tle invalid's  retirement — the  "fox 
that  jumped  up  on  a  moonlight 
night,"  the  "  frog  that  would  a- 


wooing  go" — classic  ditties  of  which 
the  nursery  never  tires.  The  doc- 
tor, who  was  not  aware  that  music 
was  one  of  Nettie's  accomplish- 
ments, stopped  on  the  stairs  to 
listen.  And  indeed  she  had  not  a 
great  deal  of  voice,  and  still  less 
science,  Nettie's  life  having  been 
too  entirely  occupied  to  leave  much 
room  for  such  studies.  Yet  some- 
how her  song  touched  the  doctor's 
heart.  He  forgave  her  entirely  that 
walk  with  the  curate.  He  went  in 
softly,  less  impatient  than  usual 
with  her  crazy  Quixotism.  A  child 
— a  sick  child  especially — was  a 
bearable  adjunct  to  the  picture. 
A  woman  could  be  forgiven  for  such 
necessary  ministrations  —  actually, 
to  tell  the  truth,  could  be  forgiven 
most  follies  she  might  happen  to 
do,  when  one  could  have  her  to 
one's  self,  without  the  intervention 
of  such  dreary  accessories  as  Susan 
and  Fred. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
care  of  this  child  last  night,  Dr 
Edward,"  said  the  prompt  Nettie, 
laying  down  the  large  piece  of  very 
plain  needlework  in  her  hand.  "  I 
always  said,  though  you  don't  make 
a  fuss  about  the  children,  that  you 
were  quite  to  be  relied  on  if  any- 
thing should  happen.  He  is  fever- 
ish, but  he  is  not  ill ;  and  so  long 
as  I  tell  him  stories  and  keep  be- 
side him,  Freddy  is  the  best  child 
in  the  world." 

"  More  people  than  Freddy  might 
be  willing  to  be  ill  under  such  con- 
ditions," said  the  doctor,  compli- 
mentary, but  rueful.  He  felt  his 
patient's  pulse,  and  prescribed  for 
him  with  a  softened  voice.  He 
lingered  and  looked  round  the  room, 
which  was  very  bare,  yet  somehow 
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was  not  like  any  of  the  rooms  in  7m 
house.  How  was  it  ? — there  were 
no  ornaments  about,  excepting  that 
tiny  little  figure  with  the  little  head 
overladen  with  such  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  hair.  The  doctor  sighed. 
In  this  little  sacred  spot,  where  she 
was  so  clearly  at  her  post — or  at 
least  at  a  post  which  no  other  was 
at  hand  to  take — he  could  not  even 
resent  Nettie's  self-sacrifice.  He 
gave  in  to  her  here,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Since  you  think  he  is  not  ill 
to  speak  of,  will  you  drive  me  and 
the  other  children  into  Carlingford, 
Dr  Edward  ? "  said  the  courageous 
Nettie.  "  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for 
them,  you  know,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  do  my  business  without 
losing  so  much  time ;  besides,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  ;  I  can  see  you 
will  in  your  eyes.  Go  down,  please, 
and  talk  to  Mr  Smith,  who  has  got 
a  headache  or  something,  and  wants 
to  see  you.  You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  seeing  Susan,  who  is  cross, 
of  course.  I  don't  wonder  at  her 
being  cross  ;  it  must  be  very  shock- 
ing, you  know,  to  feel  one's  self  of 
no  use,  whatever  happens.  Thank 
you  j  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  minute, 
as  soon  as  you  have  done  talking 
to  Mr  Smith." 

The  doctor  went  down  obediently, 
and  in  an  unusual  nutter  of  plea- 
sure, to  see  the  master  of  the  cottage 
• — totally  indifferent  to  the  ailments 
of  the  virtuous  Smith,  and  thinking 
'  only  of  Nettie  and  that  drive  to  Car- 
-  lingford,  where,  indeed,  he  should 
not  have  gone,  had  he  considered 
the  merely  abstract  matters  of  busi- 
ness and  duty,  which  led  him  en- 
tirely in  a  different  direction.  He 
was  somewhat  rudely  recalled  to 
himself  when  he  went  down-stairs. 
Smith  had  no  headache,  but  only 
wanted  to  speak  to  the  doctor  about 
his  lodgers,  whose  "ways"  were 
sadly  discomposing  to  himself  and 
his  wife. 

'  You  saw  how  it  was  yourself 
last  night,  sir,"  said  the  troubled 
landlady.  "  Them  hangings— you 
know  the  smoke  goes  through  and 
through  them.  After  leaving  all 
the  windows  open  this  frosty  morn- 
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ing,  and  a  draught  enough  to  give 
you  your  death,  the  place  smells 
like  I  don't  know  what.  If  it  wasn't 
for  Miss  I-  wouldn't  put  up  with  it 
for  a  day  :  and  the  gentleman's  own 
room,  doctor ;  if  you  was  just  to  go 
in  and  see  it— just  put  your  head 
in  and  say  good  morning — you'd 
believe  me." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the 
doctor;  "  but  Miss  Underwood,  Mrs 
Smith—? " 

"  There's  where  it  is,  sir,"  said 
the  landlady.  "  I  can't  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  say  a  word  to  Miss. 
To  see  how  she  do  manage  them  all, 
to  be  sure  !  but  for  all  that,  doctor, 
it  stands  to  reason  as  one  can't  spoil 
one's  lodgings  for  a  family  as  may 
be  gone  to-morrow — not_except  it's 
considered  in  the  rent.  It's  more 
natural-like  to  speak  to  a  gentleman 
like  you  as  knows  the  world,  than 
to  a  young  lady  as  one  hasn't  a 
word  to  say  against — the  handiest, 
liveliest,  managingest !  Ah,  doctor, 
she'd  make  a  deal  different  a  wife 
from  her  sister,  that  young  lady 
would  !  though  it  isn't  my  part  to 
say  nothink,  considering  all  things, 
and  that  you're  relations,  like  ;  but 
Smith  and  me  are  both  o'  one  mind 
about  it,  Dr  Rider — unless  it's  con- 
sidered in  the  rent,  or  the  gentleman 
drops  smoking,  or ;' 

"  I  hear  Miss  Underwood  coming 
down  stairs,"  cried  young  Rider. 
"  Next  time  I  come  we'll  arrange 
it  all.  But  not  a  word  to  her,  re- 
member— not  a  syllable  ;  and  go 
up-stairs  and  look  after  that  poor 
child,  there's  a  good  soul  —  she 
trusts  you  while  she  is  gone,  and  so 
do  I.  There,  there  !  another  time. 
I'll  take  the  responsibility  of  satis- 
fying you,  Mrs  Smith,"  said  the 
doctor  in  a  prodigious  hurry,  ready 
to  promise  anything  in  this  incau- 
tious moment,  and  bolting  out  of 
their  little  dark  back-room,  which 
the  local  architect's  mullions  had 
converted  into  a  kind  of  condemned 
cell.  Nettie  stood  at  the  door,  all 
ready  for  her  expedition  to  Carling- 
ford, with  her  two  children,  open- 
eyed  and  calmly  inquisitive,  but  no 
longer  noisy.  Mrs  Fred  was  stand- 
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ing  sulky  at  the  parlour  door.  The 
doctor  took  off  his  hat  to  her  as  he 
helped  Netty  into  the  front  seat  of 
the  drag,  but  took  care  not  to  ap- 
proach nearer.  The  children  were 
packed  in  behind,  under  charge  of 
the  little  groom,  and,  with  an  ex- 
hilarating sensation  of  lawlessness 
in  the  present  pleasure,  Dr  Eider 
turned  his  back  upon  his  duty  and 
the  patient  who  expected  him  a 
mile  on  the  other  side  of  St  Koque's, 
and  drove,  not  too  rapidly,  into 
Carlingford. 

"  Mrs  Smith  was  talking  to  you 
of  us,"  said  Nettie,  flashing  her 
penetrating  eyes  upon  the  confused 
doctor.  "  I  know  she  was — I  could 
see  it  in  her  face  this  morrling,  and 
in  yours  when  you  came  out  of  her 
room.  Dreadful  little  dungeon,  is 
it  not  1  I  wonder  what  the  man 
meant,  to  build  such  a  place.  Do 
they  want  to  turn  us  out,  Dr  Ed- 
ward, or  do  they  want  more  rent  1 
I  am  not  surprised.  I  am  sure,  after 
last  night.  Was  it  not  odious  of 
Fred  to  go  and  smoke  in  the  par- 
lour, the  only  place  we  can  have 
tidy  1  But  it  is  no  use  speaking  to 
him,  you  know ;  nor  to  Susan 
either,  for  that  matter.  Married 
people  do  stand  up  for  each  other 
so  when  you  say  a  word,  however 
they  may  fight  between  themselves. 
But  is  it  more  rent  they  want,  Dr 
Edward '?  for  I  can't  afford  more 
rent." 

"It  is  an  abominable  shame — 
you  oughtn't  to  afford  anything.  It 
is  too  dreadful  to  think  of  !"  cried 
the  angry  doctor,  involuntarily 
touching  his  horse  with  his  whip 
in  the  energy  of  the  moment,  though 
he  was  indeed  in  no  hurry  to  reach 
Carlingford. 

•  "  Hush : "  said  Nettie,  lifting  her 
tiny  hand  as  though  to  put  it  to  his 
incautious  mouth,  which,  indeed, 
the  doctor  would  not-  have  objected 
to.  "  We  shall  quarrel  on  that 
subject  if  you  say  anything  more, 
so  it  is  better  to  stop  at  once.  No- 
body has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
me;  this  is  my  business,  and  no 
one  else  has  anything  to  do  with 
it." 
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"  You  mistake,"  cried  the  doctor, 
startled  out  of  all  his  prudences; 
"  it  ought  to  be  my  business  quite 
as  much  as  it  is  yours." 

Nettie  looked  at  him  with  a  cer- 
tain careless  scorn  of  the  inferior 
creature — "  Ah,  yes,  I  daresay  ;  but 
then  you  are  only  a  man/'  said 
Nettie ;  and  the  girl  elevated  that 
pretty  drooping  head,  and  flashed  a 
whole  torrent  of  brilliant  reflections 
over  the  sombre  figure  beside  her. 
He  felt  himself  glow  under  the  sud- 
den radiance  of  the  look.  To  fancy 
this  wilful  imperious  creature  a 
meek  self-sacrificing  heroine,  was 
equally  absurd  and  impossible. 
Was  there  any  virtue  at  all  in  that 
dauntless  enterprise  of  hers  1  or  was 
it  simple  determination  to  have  her 
own  way  ? 

"  But  not  to  quarrel,"  said  Nettie; 
"  for  indeed  you  are  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  I  can  say  a  word 
to  about  the  way  things  are  going 
on,"  she  added,  with  a  certain  mo- 
mentary softening  of  voice  and 
twinkling  of  her  eyelid,  as  if  some 
moisture  had  gathered  there.  "I 
think  Fredj.s  in  a  bad  way.  I  think 
he  is  muddling  his  brains  with  that 
dreadful  life  he  leads.  To  think  of 
a  man  that  could  do  hundreds  of 
things  living  like  that !  A  woman, 
you  know,  can  only  do  a  thing  or 
two  here  and  there.  If  it  were  not 
wicked  to  say  so,  one  would  think 
almost  that  Providence  forgot  some- 
times, and  put  the  wrong  spirit  into 
a  body  that  did  not  belong  to  it. 
Don't  you  think  so  1  When  I  look 
at  Fred  I  declare  sometimes  I  could 
take  hold  of  him  and  give  him  a 
good  shake,  and  ask  him  what  he 
means  ;  and  then  it  all  seems  so  use- 
less the  very  idea  of  expecting  him 
to  feel  anything.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  said  to  him  last  night." 

"  Not  much — not  half  so  much  as 
I  meant  to  have  said.  To  see  him 
polluting  your  room !  "  cried  the 
doctor,  with  a  flush  growing  on  his 
face,  and  breaking  off  abruptly,  not 
quite  able  to  conclude  the  sentence. 
Nettie  gave  him  a  shy  upward 
glance,  and  grew  suddenly  crimson 
too. 
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"  Did  you  mind  ? "  said  Nettie, 
with  a  momentary  timidity,  against 
the  unexpected  charm  of  which  the 
unhappy  doctor  fell  defenceless ; 
then  holding  out  her  tiny  hand  to 
him  with  shy  frankness,  "thank 
you  for  caring  so  much  for  me," 
said  the  dauntless  little  girl,  reso- 
lute not  to  perceive  anything  which 
could  not  be  fully  spoken  out. 

"  Caring  so  much  !  I  must  speak 
to  you ;  we  can't  go  on  like  this, 
Nettie,"  cried  the  doctor,  holding 
fast  the  little  unfaltering  hand. 

"  Oh,  here  is  the  place  I  am  go- 
ing to.  Please  don't  •  people  might 
not  understand, — though  we  are  bro- 
ther and  sister  in  a  kind  of  a  way," 
said  the  little  Australian.  "  Please, 
Dr  Edward,  we  must  get  out  here." 

For  a  moment  Edward  Eider 
hesitated  with  a  wild  intention  of 
urging  his  horse  forward  and  carry- 
ing her  off  anywhere,  out  of  Carling- 
ford,  out  of  duty  and  practice  and 
responsibility,  and  all  those  galling 
restraints  of  life  which  the  noonday 
light  and  every-day  sounds  about, 
brought  in  with  so  entire  a  discord 
to  break  up  this  momentary  hallu- 
cination. For  half  a  minute  only 
the  doctor  lingered  on  the  borders 
of  that  fairy-land  where  time  and 
duty  are  not,*but  only  one  ineffable 
moment  always  passing,  never  past. 
Then  with  a  long  sigh,  the  breath 
of  which  dispersed  a  whole  gleam- 
ing world  of  visionary  delights,  he 
got  down  doggedly  on  the  common- 
place pavement.  Ah,  what  a  de- 
scent it  was  !  the  moment  his  foot 
touched  these  vulgar  flags,  he  was 
once  more  the  hard-worked  doctor 
at  everybody's  command,  with  a  fret- 
ful patient  waiting  for  him  a  mile 
beyond  St  Koque's  j  and  all  these 
dazzling  moments,  which  had  rapt 
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the  unfortunate  young  fellow  into 
another  world,  were  so  much  time 
lost  to  the  prose  figure  that  had  to 
help  Nettie  down  and  let  her  go, 
and  betake  himself  soberly  about 
his  own  business.  Perhaps  Nettie 
felt  it  a  little  disenchanting,  too, 
when  she  was  dropped  upon  the 
bare  street,  and  went  into  the  com- 
mon shop,  and  saw  the  doctor's 
drag  flash  off  in  the  red  frosty  sun- 
shine with  a  darting  movement  of 
exasperation  and  impatience  on  the 
part  of  its  aggravated  driver.  For 
once  in  her  life  Nettie  felt  disposed 
to  be  impatient  with  the  children, 
who,  unceremoniously  ejected  from 
their  perch  behind,  were  not  in  the 
most  obedient  frame  of  mind.  The 
two  young  people  possibly  agreed 
in  their  mutual  sentiment  of  disgust 
with  other  people's  society  just  at 
that  moment.  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  Dr  Eider  galloped 
his  horse  to  his  patient's  door,  and 
took  it  out  of  that  unlucky  indivi- 
dual, who  was  fortunately  strong 
enough  to  be  able  to  bear  sharp 
practice.  Nettie,  when  she  had 
made  her  little  purchases,  walked 
home  smartly  to  sing  "The  fox 
jumped  up  on  a  moonlight  night  " 
to  little  Freddy  in  his  bedroom. 
This  kind  of  interlude,  however,  as 
all  young  men  and  maidens  ought 
to  be  aware,  answers  much  better  in 
the  evening,  when  a  natural  interval 
of  dreams  interposes  between  it  and 
the  common  work  of  existence. 
Nettie  decided,  thinking  on  it,  that 
this  would  never  do.  She  made  up 
her  mind  not  to  have  any  more 
drives  with  the  doctor.  There  was 
no  telling  what  such  proceedings 
might  lead  to.  They  were  distinctly 
incompatible  with  the  more  serious 
business  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Such  a  parting,  however,  is  sadly  Eoque's.  He  came  to  some  clan- 
apt  to  lead  to  future  meetings.  Not-  destine  arrangement  with  Mrs 
withstanding  his  smouldering  quar-  Smith,  of  which  nobody  ever  was 
rel  with  Fred,  which  was  always 
ready  to  burst  out  afresh,  Dr  Eider 


would  not  give  up   coming  to  St 


aware,  and  which  he  himself  was 
rather  ashamed  of  than  otherwise  ; 
and  he  attended  Freddy  with  the 
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most  dutiful  exactness  till  the  child 
was   quite  restored.     But  all  this 
time  Nettie  put  on  a  coat  of  armour, 
and  looked   so   thoroughly  unlike 
herself  in  her  unusual  reserve  and 
propriety,    that    the    doctor    was 
heartily  discouraged,  and  could  go 
no  further.     Besides,  it  would  not 
be  positively  correct  to  assert  that — 
though  he  would  gladly  have  car- 
ried her  off  in  the  drag  anywhere, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  en- 
chantment of  the  moment — he  was 
just  as  ready  to  propose  setting  up 
a  new  household,  with  Fred  and 
his  family  hanging  on  to  it  as  na- 
tural dependants.     That  was  a  step 
the  doctor  was  not  prepared  for. 
Some  people  are  compelled  to  take 
the  prose  concerns  of  life  into  full 
consideration  even  when  they  are 
in  love,  and  Edward  Eider  was  one 
of  these    unfortunate  individuals. 
The  boldness  which  puts  everything 
to  the  touch  to  gain  or  lose  was 
not  in  this  young  man.     He  had 
been  put  to  hard  encounters  enough 
in  his  day,  and  had  learned  to  trust 
little  to  chance  or  good  fortune.   He 
did  not  possess  the  boldness  which 
disarms  an  adverse  fate,  nor  that 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  which 
smooths  down  wounded  pride,  and 
accounts  even  for  failure.     He  was, 
perhaps  it  is  only  right  to  say,  not 
very  capable  of  heroism  ;   but  he 
was  capable  of  seeing  the  lack  of 
the  heroic  in  his  own  composition, 
and  of  feeling  bitterly  his  own  self- 
reproaches,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
world,  which  is  always  so  ready  to 
taunt  the  very  cowardice  it  creates. 
After  that  moment  in  which   he 
could    have    dared    anything    for 
her  and  with  her,  it  is  sad  to  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  perhaps  Dr 
Edward  too,  like  Nettie,  withdrew 
a  little  from  that  climax  of  feeling. 
Not  that  his  heart  grew  colder  or 
his  sentiments  changed ;  but  only 
that,  in  sight  of  the  inevitable  result, 
the  poor  young  fellow  paused  and 
pondered,  obeying  the  necessity  of 
his  nature.     People  who  jump  at 
conclusions,  if  they  have  to  bear 
the    consequences    of    folly    often 
enough,  are  at  least  spared  these 
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preliminary  heartaches.  Dr  Rider, 
eager  as  love  and  youth  could  make 
him,  was  yet  incapable  of  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  the  precipice  at  his 
feet.  That  he  despised  himself  for 
doing  so,  did  not  make  the  matter 
easier.  These  were  the  limits  of 
his  nature,  and  beyond  them  he 
could  not  pass. 

Accordingly  matters  went  on  in 
this  dangerous  fashion  for  many 
weeks  longer.  The  fire  smouldered, 
strengthening  its  pent-up  flames. 
Day  by  day  malicious  sprites  of 
thought  went  out  behind  Dr  Rider 
in  his  drag,  leading  him  into  the 
wildest  calculations,  the  most  pain- 
ful complication  of  schemes.  If 
Fred  and  his  family  could  only  be 
persuaded  to  return  to  Australia, 
his  brother  thought — if  any  bribe 
within  Edward's  means  could  tempt 
the  ruined  man  to  such  a  step ;  and 
when  he  was  there,  why  there  was 
Providence  to  take  care  of  the  help- 
less unlovely  household,  and  neces- 
sity might  compel  the  wretched 
father  to  work  for  his  children. 
Such  were  the  vain  projects  that 
revolved  and  fermented  through  the 
doctor's  agitated  brain  as  he  went 
among  his  patients.  Luckily  he 
had  a  very  favourable  and  well- 
disposed  lot  of  sick  people  at  that 
crisis — they  all  got  well  in  spite  of 
the  doctor,  and  gave  their  own  spe- 
cial cases  and  his  anxiety  all  the 
credit  for  his  grave  looks ;  and  all 
these  half -finished  streets  and  rough 
new  roads  in  the  east  end  of  Car- 
lingford  were  sown  thick  with  the 
bootless  suggestions  of  Dr  Rider's 
love  and  fears.  The  crop  did  not 
show  upon  the  vulgar  soil,  but  gave 
lurking  associations  to  every  half- 
built  street-corner  which  he  passed 
in  his  rounds  many  a  day  after,  and 
served  at  this  present  momentous 
era  to  confuse  doubly  the  chaos  of 
his  thoughts. 

At  last  one  night  the  crisis  came. 
Spring  had  begun  to  show  faintly  in 
the  lengthening  days — spring,  that 
so  often  belies  itself,  and  comes  with 
a  serpent's  tooth.  Dr  Rider  on  that 
particular  day  had  met  Dr  Marjori- 
banks  at  some  meeting  convened  in 
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the  interests  of  Carlingford.  The 
old  physician  had  been  very  graci- 
ous and  cordial  to  the  young  one — 
had  spoken  of  his  own  declining 
health,  of  his  possible  retirement,  of 
the  excellent  prospects  which  a  ris- 
ing young  man  in  their  profession 
had  in  Carlingford ;  and,  finally,  had 
asked  Dr  Eider  to  go  with  him  next 
day  to  see  an  interesting  patient, 
and  advise  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  case. 

The  young  doctor  was  more  pleas- 
ed than  he  could  or  would  have 
told  any  one  ;  and,  with  a  natural 
impulse,  seized  the  earliest  moment 
to  direct  his  steps  towards  St 
Roque's. 

It  was  twilight  when  Dr  Edward 
went  down  the  long  and  rather  tire- 
some line  of  Grange  Lane.  These 
garden-walls,  so  delicious  in  their 
bowery  retirements  within,  were  not 
interesting  outside  to  the  pedes- 
trian. But  the  doctor's  attention 
was  so  speedily  riveted  on  two 
figures  eagerly  talking  near  Mr 
Wodehouse's  garden-door,  that  the 
long  sweep  of  wall  seemed  but  a 
single  step  to  him  as  he  hurried 
along.  These  two  figures  were  un- 
questionably Nettie  for  one,  and 
Mr  Wentworth  for  another.  Hand- 
some young  coxcomb,  with  all  his 
Puseyitical  pretences  !  Was  Lucy 
Wodehousenot  enough  for  him,  that 
he  must  have  Nettie  too  ?  Dr  Rider 
hurried  forward  to  interrupt  that 
meeting.  He  was  'actually  turning 
with  her,  walking  slowly  back  again 
the  very  way  he  had  just  come  ! 
Edward's  blood  boiled  in  his  impa- 
tient veins.  He  swept  along  in  a 
whirlwind  of  sudden  wrath.  When 
he  came  up  to  them  Nettie  was  talk- 
ing low,  and  the  curate's  lofty  head 
was  bent  to  hear  her  in  a  manner 
which,  it  is  probable,  Lucy  Wode- 
house  would  no  more  have  admired 
than  Edward  Rider.  They  came  to  a 
sudden  pause,  when  he  joined  them, 
in  that  particular  conversation.  The 
doctor's  dread  civility  did  not  im- 
prove matters.  Without  asking 
himself  what  cause  he  had,  this 
amiable  young  man  plunged  into 
the  wildest  jealousy  without  pause 


or  interval.  He  bestowed  upon 
Nettie  the  most  cutting  looks,  the 
most  overwhelming  politenesses. 
When  the  three  had  marched  so- 
lemnly abreast  down  the  road  for 
some  few  minutes,  the  curate,  per- 
haps with  an  intuition  of  fellow- 
feeling,  perceiving  how  the  matter 
was,  stopped  short  and  said  good- 
by.  "  I  will  make  inquiries,  and 
let  you  know  next  time  I  pass  the 
cottage,"  said  Mr  Wentworth  ;  and 
he  and  the  doctor  took  off  their 
hats,  not  without  deadly  thoughts 
on  one  side  at  least.  When  the 
young  clergyman  left  them,  Nettie 
and  her  sulky  cavalier  went  on  in 
silence.  That  intrepid  little  woman 
was  not  in  her  usual  spirits,  it  ap- 
peared. She  had  no  talk  for  Dr 
Edward  any  more  than  he  had  for 
her.  She  carried  a  multiplicity  of 
little  parcels  in  her  hands,  and 
walked  with  a  certain  air  of  fatigue. 
The  doctor  walked  on,  stealing 
silent  looks  at  her,  till  his  heart 
melted.  But  the  melting  of  his 
heart  displayed  itself  characteristic- 
ally. He  would  not  come  down 
from  his  elevation  without  suffering 
her  to  see  how  angry  he  was. 

"  I  fear  I  interrupted  an  interest- 
ing conversation — I  that  have  so 
little  hope  of  equalling  Mr  Went- 
worth. Priests  are  always  infallible 
with  women,"  said  the  doctor,  be- 
traying his  ill -temper  in  vulgar 
sneers. 

"  I  was  asking  him  for  some  one 
to  teach  the  boys,"  said  Nettie. 
"  Johnnie  ought  to  have  his  educa- 
tion attended  to  now.  Mr  Went- 
worth is  very  good-tempered,  Dr 
Edward.  Though  he  was  just  going 
to  knock  at  Miss  Wodehouse's  door 
when  I  met  him,  he  offered,  and 
would  have  done  it  if  you  had  not 
come  up,  to  walk  home  with  me. 
Not  that  I  wanted  anybody  to 
walk  home  with  me  ;  but  it  was 
very  kind,"  said  Nettie,  with  rising 
spirit. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  Mr  Wentworth,"  said 
the  jealous  doctor,  "  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  kind.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  Miss  Underwood  walk- 
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ing  so  late.  This  is  not  a  road  for 
a  lady  by  herself." 

"  You  know  I  don't  mind  in  the 
least  for  the  road,"  said  Nettie,  with 
a  little  indignation.  "  How  wonder- 
fully cross  you  are  sometimes  !  If 
you  are  going  as  far«as  the  cottage," 
she  added,  with  a  little  sigh  of  fa- 
tigue, "  will  you  please  carry  some 
of  these  things  for  me?  I  could 
not  get  out  sooner,  I  have  been  so 
busy  to-day.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  needlework  it  takes  to  keep 
three  children  going,  and  how  many 
little  jobs  there  are  to  do.  If  you 
take  this  parcel,  carry  it  carefully, 
please :  it  is  something  for  my 
bonnet.  There  !  Don't  be  absurd. 
I  am  quite  able  to  walk  by  myself, 
thank  you — I'd  rather,  please  !  " 

This  remonstrance  was  called 
forth  by  the  fact  that  the  relenting 
doctor,  much  moved  by  having  the 
parcels  confided  to  his  care,  had 
drawn  the  little  hand  which  gave 
them  within  his  arm,  a  proceeding 
which  Nettie  distinctly  disapproved 
of.  She  withdrew  her  hand  quietly, 
and  walked  on  with  much  dignity 
by  his  side. 

"  I  can  carry  your  parcels,"  said 
Edward,  after  a  little  pause,  "  but 
you  will  not  let  me  help  yourself. 
You  take  the  heaviest  burdens 
upon  your  shoulders,  and  then  will 
have  no  assistance  in  bearing  them. 
How  long  are  these  children  of 
Fred's — detestable  little  imps  ! — to 
work  you  to  death  ? " 

"You  are  speaking  of  my  children, 
sir ! "  cried  Nettie,  with  a  little  blaze 
of  resentment.  "  But  you  don't 
mean  it,  Dr  Edward,"  she  said,  a 
moment  after,  in  a  slightly  coaxing 
tone.  "  You  are  tired  and  cross 
after 'your  day's  work.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  best,  if  you  are  very  cross, 
not  to  come  down  all  the  way  to  the 
cottage,  thank  you.  I  don't  want 
you  to  quarrel  with  Fred/' 

"  Cross  !  Nettie,  you  are  enough 
to  drive  twenty  men  distracted," 
cried  the  poor  doctor.  "  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  what  I  have  been 
dying  to  say  to  you  these  three 
months  past ;  and  to  see  you  go 
on  with  these  confounded  children 
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without  so  much  as  a  glance  for  a 
fellow  who " 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,"  cried 
Nettie,  with  brilliant  female  in- 
stinct ;  "  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  after  ; 
for  you  know,  Dr  Edward,  you  have 
not  said  anything  particular  to  me 
these  three  months  past." 

This  touch  gave  the  last  exasper- 
ation to  the  agitated  mind  of  the 
doctor.  He  burst  forth  into  a  pas- 
sionate outbreak  of  love  and  anger, 
curiously  mingled,  but  too  warm 
and  real  to  leave  Nettie  much  cool- 
ness of  observation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  took  the  advan- 
tage over  him  which  a  woman  natur- 
ally does  in  such  a  case.  She  went 
on  softly,  trembling  sufficiently  to 
her  own  consciousness,  but  not  to 
his,  suffering  him  to  pour  out  that 
torrent  without  interruption.  She 
made  no  answer  till  the  whole  agi- 
tated self-disclosure  was  complete. 
In  the  interval  she  got  a  little  com- 
mand of  herself,  and  was  able  to 
speak  when  it  came  to  her  turn. 

"  Dr  Edward,"  said  Nettie,  so- 
lemnly, "  you  know  it  is  impossible. 
If  we  cared  for  each  other  ever  so 
much,  what  could  we  do  1  I  am  not 
free  to — to  make  any  change  ;  and 
I  know  very  well,  and  so  do  you, 
that  you  never  could  put  up  with 
Fred  and  Susan  and  the  children, 
were  things  as  you  say  ten  times 
over.  I  don't  mean  I  don't  believe 
you.  I  don't  mean  I  might  not 
have  been  pleased  had  things  been 
different.  But  you  know  it  is  just 
plainly  impossible.  You  know  your 
own  temper  and  your  own  spirit — 
and  perhaps  you  know  mine  as  well. 
No,  no — we  cannot  manage  it  any- 
how, Dr  Edward,"  said  Nettie,  with 
a  little  sigh. 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to 
me  ?  "  cried  the  astonished  lover. 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
else  to  say,"  said  Nettie,  with  mat- 
ter-of-fact distinctness.  "  I  don't 
need  to  enter  into  all  the  business 
again,  and  tell  you  how  things  stand; 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  One 
may  be  sorry,  but  one  must  do  what 
one  has  to  do  all  the  same." 

A  painful  pause  followed.  Nettie, 
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with  all  her  feminine  acuteness, 
could  not  divine  that  this  calm  way 
of  treating  a  business  which  had 
wrought  her  companion  into  such 
a  pitch  of  passion,  was  the  most 
humiliating  and  mortifying  possible 
to  a  man  in  whose  bosom  love  and 
pride  were  so  combined.  He  tried 
to  speak  more  than  once,  but  could 
not.  Nettie  said  nothing  more — 
she  was  uneasy,  but  secure  in  the 
necessity  of  her  own  position.  What 
else  could  she  do  or  say  1 

"  Then,  I  presume,  this  is  my 
answer,"  said  the  doctor,  at  last 
gulping  an  amount  of  shame  and 
anger  which  Nettie  could  not  con- 
ceive of,  and  which  the  darkness 
concealed  from  her  sight. 

"Oh,  Dr  Edward,  what  can  I 
say?  "  cried  the  girl ;  "  you  know  it 
all  as  well  as  I  do.  I  cannot  change 
it  with  a  word.  I  am  very,  very- 
sorry,"  said  Nettie,  faltering  and 
startled,  waking  to  a  sudden  per- 
ception of  the  case  all  at  once  by 
reason  of  catching  a  sudden  gleam 
of  his  eyes.  They  came  to  a  dead 
stop  opposite  each  other,  she  half 
frightened  and  confused,  he  des- 
perate with  love  and  rage  and  mor- 
tification. By  this  time  they  had 
almost  reached  the  cottage  door. 

"Don't  take  the  trouble  to  be 
sorry.  I'll — oh,  I'll  get  over  it !  " 
cried  the  doctor,  with  a  sneer  at 
himself  and  his  passion,  which  came 
out  of  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 
Then,  after  a  pause — "  Nettie  !  " 
cried  the  young  man — "  Nettie  !  do 
you  see  what  you  are  doing  1 — do 
you  choose  Fred  and  those  wretched 
imps  instead  of  your  own  life  and 
mine  ?  You  are  not  so  indifferent 
as  you  think  you  are.  We  will  never 
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get  over  it,  neither  you  nor  me. 
Nettie,  once  for  all,  is  this  all  you 
have  to  say  1  " 

"  If  I  were  to  say  all  the  words 
in  the  language,"  said  Nettie,  after 
a  pause,  with  a  breathless  indistinct- 
ness and  haste,  "words  will  not 
change  things  if  we  should  break 
our  hearts/' 

The  open  door,  with  the  light 
shining  out  from  it,  shined  upon 
them  at  that  moment,  and  Mrs 
Smith  waiting  to  let  the  young  lady 
in.  Neither  of  the  two  dared  face 
that  sudden  gleam.  The  doctor  laid 
down  his  parcels  on  the  step,  mut- 
tered something,  which  she  could 
not  distinguish,  into  Nettie's  agi- 
tated ear,  and  vanished  back  again 
into  the  darkness.  Only  now  was 
Nettie  awaking  to  the  sense  of  what 
had  happened,  and  its  real  import- 
ance. Perhaps  another  minute, 
another  word,  might  have  made  a 
difference  —  that  other  word  and 
minute  that  are  always  wanting. 
She  gazed  out  after  him  blankly, 
scarcely  able  to  persuade  herself 
that  it  was  all  over,  and  then  went 
in  with  a  kind  of  stupified  stunned 
sensation,  not  to  be  described.  Ed- 
ward Eider  heard  the  door  shut  in 
the  calm  silence,  and  swore  fierce 
oaths  in  his  heart  over  her  com- 
posure and  cold-heartedness.  As 
usual,  it  was  the  woman  who  had 
to  face  the  light  and  observation, 
and  to  veil  her  trouble.  The  man 
rushed  back  into  the  darkness, 
smarting  Avith  wounds  which  fell 
as  severely  upon  his  pride  as  upon 
his  heart.  Nettie  went  in,  sudden- 
ly conscious  that  the  world  was 
changed,  and  that  she  had  entered 
upon  another  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Another  life  and  a  changed  world! 
What  small  matters  sometimes  bring 
about  that  sudden  disenchantment ! 
Two  or  three  words  exchanged  with- 
out much  thought — one  figure  dis- 
appearing out  of  the  landscape — 
and,  lo  !  all  the  prismatic  colours 
have  faded  from  the  horizon,  and 


blank  daylight  glares  upon  startled 
eyes !  Nettie  had  not,  up  to  this 
time,  entertained  a  suspicion  of  how 
distinct  a  place  the  doctor  held  in 
her  limited  firmament, —  she  was 
totally  unaware  how  much  exhil- 
aration and  support  there  was  in 
his  troubled  exasperated  impatient 
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admiration.  Now,  all  at  once,  she 
found  it  out.  It  was  the  same  life, 
yet  it  was  different.  Her  occupa- 
tions were  unchanged,  her  sur- 
roundings just  what  they  used  to 
be.  She  had  still  to  tolerate  Fred, 
to  manage  Susan,  to  superintend 
with  steady  economy  all  the  expen- 
diture of  the  strange  little  house- 
hold. The  very  rooms  and  aspect 
of  everything  was  the  same ;  yet 
had  she  been  suddenly  transported 
back  again  to  the  Antipodes,  life 
could  not  have  been  more  com- 
pletely changed  to  Nettie.  She  re- 
cognised it  at  once  with  some  sur- 
prise, but  without  any  struggle.  The 
fact  was  too  clearly  apparent  to 
leave  her  in  any  doubt.  Nobody 
but  herself  had  the  slightest  insight 
into  the  great  event  which  had 
happened — nobody  could  know  of 
it,  or  offer  Nettie  any  sympathy  in 
that  unforeseen  personal  trial.  In 
her  youth  and  buoyant  freshness, 
half  contemptuous  of  the  outside 
troubles  which  were  no  match  for 
her  indomitable  heart,  Nettie  had 
been  fighting  against  hard  external 
circumstances  for  a  great  part  of 
her  valorous  little  life,  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  take  upon  herself  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  outside  exist- 
ence. Such  struggles  are  not  hard 
when  one's  heart  is  light  and  sound. 
With  a  certain  splendid  youthful 
scorn  of  all  these  labours  and 
drudgeries,  Nettie  had  gone  on  her 
triumphant  way,  wearing  her  bonds 
as  if  they  were  ornaments.  Sud- 
denly, without  any  premonition,  the 
heart  had  died  out  of  her  existence. 
A  personal  blow,  striking  with  subtle 
force  into  that  unseen  centre  of 
courage  and  hope,  had  suddenly 
disabled  Nettie.  She  said  not  a 
word  on  the  subject  to  any  living 
creature — if  she  shed  any  tears  over 
it,  they  were  dropped  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  left  no  witness  behind ; 
but  she  silently  recognised  and  un- 
derstood what  had  happened  to  her. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  lost  her 
lover — it  was  not  that  the  romance 
of  youth  had  glimmered  and  dis- 
appeared from  before  her  eyes.  It 
was  not  that  she  had  ever  entered, 
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even  in  thought,  as  Edward  Eider 
had  done,  into  that  life,  glorified 
out  of  common   existence,    which 
the  two  could  have  lived  together. 
Such  was  not  the  form  which  this 
extraordinary  loss  took  to  Nettie. 
It  was  her  personal  happiness,  won- 
derful wine  of  life,  which  had  sud- 
denly failed  to  the  brave  little  girl. 
Ah,  the  difference  it  made !  Labours, 
disgusts,  endurances  of  all  kinds : 
what  cannot  one  undertake  so  long 
as  one  has  that   cordial   at   one's 
heart?    When  the  endurance  and 
the  labour  remain,  and  the  cordial 
is  gone,  it  is  a  changed  world  into 
which  the   surprised    soul   enters. 
This  was  what  had  happened  to 
Nettie.    Nobody  suspected  the  sud- 
den change  which  had  passed  upon 
everything.    The  only  individual  in 
the  world  who  could  have  divined 
it,  had  persuaded  himself  in  a  flush 
of  anger  and  mortification  that  she 
did  not  care.     He  consoled  himself 
by  elaborate  avoidance  of  that  road 
which  led  past   St  Koque's  —  by 
bows  of  elaborate  politeness  when 
he  encountered  her  anywhere  in  the 
streets  of  Carlingford — by  taking  a 
sudden  plunge  into  such  society  as 
was  open  to  him  in  the  town,  and 
devoting  himself  to  Miss  Marjori- 
banks,  the  old  physician's  daughter. 
Nettie  was  not  moved  by  these  de- 
monstrations,  which    showed    her 
sway  still  undiminished  over  the  doc- 
tor's angry  and  jealous  heart.     She 
did  not  regard  the  petulant  shows 
of  offended  indifference  by  which 
a  more  experienced  young  woman 
might  have  consoled  herself.     She 
had  enough  to  do,  now  that  the 
unsuspected  stimulus   of  her    life 
was  withdrawn  for  the  moment,  to 
go  on  steadily  without  making  any 
outward  show  of  it.    She  had  come 
to  the  first  real  trial  of  her  strength 
and  worthiness.     And   Nettie  did 
not  know  what  a  piece  of  heroism 
she  was  enacting,  nor  that  the  hard- 
est lesson  of  youthful  life — how  to 
go  on  stoutly  without  the  happiness 
which  that  absolute  essence  of  ex- 
istence demands  and  will   not  be 
refused — was  being  taught  her  now. 
She  only  knew  it  was  dull  work  just 
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for  the  moment — a  tedious  sort  of 
routine,  which  one  was  glad  to  think 
could  not  last  for  ever ;  and  so  went 
on,  the  steadfast  little  soul,  no  one 
being  any  the  wiser,  upon  that  sud- 
denly-clouded, laborious  way. 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  Dr  Rider's  conduct  was  no- 
thing like  so  heroical.  He,  injured 
and  indignant  and  angry,  thought 
first  of  all  of  revenging  himself  upon 
Nettie — of  proving  to  her  that  he 
would  get  over  it,  and  that  there 
were  women  in  the  world  more  rea- 
sonable than  herself.  Dr  Marjori- 
banks,  who  had  already  made  those 
advances  to  the  doctor  which  that 
poor  young  fellow  had  gone  to  carry 
the  news  of,  not  without  elation  of 
heart,  on  that  memorable  night,  to 
St  Roque's,  asked  Edward  to  din- 
ner a  few  days  after  ;  and  Miss 
Marjoribanks  made  herself  very 
agreeable,  with  just  that  degree  of 
delicate  regard  and  evident  plea- 
sure in  his  society  which  is  so 
soothing  when  one  has  met  with 
a  recent  discomfiture.  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks, it  is  true,  was  over  thirty, 
and  by  no  means  a  Titania.  Ed- 
ward Rider,  who  had  retired  from 
the  field  in  Bessie  Christian's  case, 
and  whom  Nettie  had  rejected, 
asked  himself  savagely  why  he 
should  not  make  an  advantageous 
marriage  now,  when  the  chance  of- 
fered. Old  Marjoribanks's  practice 
and  savings,  with  a  not  unagreeable, 
rather  clever,  middle-aged  wife  — 
why  should  he  not  take  it  into 
consideration'?  The  young  doctor 
thought  of  that  possibility  with  a 
certain  thrill  of  cruel  pleasure.  He 
said  to  himself  that  he  would  make 
his  fortune,  and  be  revenged  on 
Nettie.  Whenever  there  was  a 
chance  of  Nettie  hearing  of  it,  he 
paid  the  most  devoted  attentions  to 
Miss  Marjoribanks.  Ready  gossips 
took  it  up  and  made  the  matter 
public.  Everybody  agreed  it  would 
be  an  admirable  arrangement.  "  The 
most  sensible  thing  I've  heard  of 
for  years  —  step  into  the  old  fel- 
low's practice,  and  set  himself  up  for 
life — eh,  don't  you  think  so  1 — that's 
my  opinion,"  said  Mr  Wodehouse. 
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Mr  Wodehouse's  daughters  talked 
over  the  matter,  and  settled  exactly 
between  themselves  what  was  Miss 
Marjoribanks's  age,  and  how  much 
older  she  was  than  her  supposed 
suitor — a  question  always  interest- 
ing to  the  female  mind.  And  it 
was  natural  that  in  these  circum- 
stances Nettie  should  come  to  hear 
of  it  all,  in  its  full  details,  with  the 
various  comments  naturally  suggest- 
ing themselves  thereupon.  What 
Nettie's  opinion  was,  however,  no- 
body could  ever  gather ;  perhaps  she 
thought  Dr  Edward  was  justified 
in  putting  an  immediate  barrier 
between  himself  and  her.  At  all 
events,  she  was  perfectly  clear  upon 
the  point  that  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise,  and  that  no  other 
decision  was  possible  to  herself. 

The  spring  lagged  on,  accordingly, 
under  these  circumstances.  Those 
commonplace  unalterable  days,  va- 
ried in  nothing  but  the  natural 
fluctuations  of  making  and  mend- 
ing,—  those  evenings  with  Fred 
sulky  by  the  fire — always  sulky,  be- 
cause deprived  by  Nettie's  presence 
of  his  usual  indulgences  ;  or  if  not 
so,  then  enjoying  himself  Sfter  his 
dismal  fashion  in  his  own  room, 
with  most  likely  Susan  bearing  him 
company,  and  the  little  maiden 
head  of  the  house  left  all  by  herself 
in  the  solitary  parlour, — passed  on 
one  by  one,  each  more  tedious  than 
the  other.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  such  heavy  hours  could  last, 
and  prolong  themselves  into  infi- 
nitude, as  they  did ;  but  still  one 
succeeded  another  in  endless  hard 
procession.  And  Nettie  shed  back 
her  silky  load  of  hair,  and  pressed 
her  tiny  fingers  on  her  eyes,  and 
went  on  again,  always  dauntless. 
She  said  to  herself,  with  homely 
philosophy,  that  this  could  not  last 
very  long ;  not  with  any  tragical 
meaning,  but  with  a  recognition  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  which 
young  ladies  under  the  pressure  of 
a  first  disappointment  are  not  apt 
to  recur  to.  She  tried,  indeed,  to 
calculate  in  herself,  with  forlorn 
heroism,  how  long  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  last,  and,  though  she  could 
20 
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not  fix  the  period,  endeavoured  to 
content  herself  with  the  thought 
that  things  must  eventually  fall 
into  their  natural  condition.  In 
the  mean  time  it  was  slow  and  tedi- 
ous work  enough  —  but  they  did 
pass  one  after  another,  these  inevi- 
table days. 

One  night  Nettie  was  sitting  by 
herself  in  the  parlour  busy  over  her 
needlework.  Fred  and  his  wife,  she 
thought,  were  up-stairs.  They  had 
left  her  early  in  the  evening — Susan 
to  lie  down,  being  tired  \  Fred  to 
his  ordinary  amusements.  It  was 
a  matter  of  course,  and  cost  Nettie 
no  special  thought.  After  the  chil- 
dren went  to  bed,  she  sat  all  by  her- 
self, with  her  thread  and  scissors 
on  the  table,  working  on  steadily 
and  quietly  at  the  little  garment 
she  was  making.  Her  needle  flew 
swift  and  nimbly ;  the  sleeve  of  her 
dress  rustled  as  she  moved  her  arm ; 
her  soft  breath  went  and  came  :  but 
for  that  regular  monotonous  move- 
ment, and  those  faint  steady  sounds 
of  life,  it  might  have  been  a  picture 
of  domestic  tranquillity  and  quiet, 
and  not  a  living  woman  with  aches 
in  her  Heart.  It  did  not  matter  what 
she  was  thinking.  She  was  facing 
life  and  fortune — indomitable,  not 
to  be  discouraged.  In  the  silence 
of  the  house  she  sat  late  over  her 
needlework,  anxious  to  have  some 
special  task  finished.  She  heard 
the  mistress  of  the  cottage  locking 
up,  but  took  no  notice  of  that  per- 
formance, and  went  on  at  her  work, 
forgetting  time.  It  got  to  be  very 
silent  in  the  house  and  without ; 
not  a  sound  in  the  rooms  where 
everybody  was  asleep  ;  not  a  sound 
outside,  except  an  occasional  rustle 
of  the  night  wind  through  the  bare 
willow-branches — deep  night,  and 
not  a  creature  awake  but  herself, 
sitting  in  the  heart  of  that  intense 
and  throbbing  silence.  Somehow 
there  was  a  kind  of  pleasure  to 
Nettie  in  the  isolation  which  was 
so  impossible  to  her  at  other  hours. 
She  sat  rapt  in  that  laborious  quiet 
as  if  her  busy  fingers  were  under 
some  spell. 

When  suddenly  she  heard  a  start- 
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led  motion  up-stairs,  as  if  some  one 
had  got  up  hastily;  then  a  rust- 
ling about  the  room  overhead,  which 
was  Susan's  room.  After  a  while, 
during  which  Nettie,  restored  by 
the  sound  to  all  her  growing  cares, 
rose  instantly  to  consideration 
of  the  question,  What  had  hap- 
pened now?  the  door  above  was 
stealthily  opened,  and  a  footstep 
came  softly  down  the  stair.  Net- 
tie put  down  her  work  and  listened 
breathlessly.  Presently  Susan's  head 
peeped  in  at  the  parlour  door.  After 
all,  then,  it  was  only  some  restless- 
ness of  Susan's.  Nettie  took  up 
her  work,  impatient,  perhaps  almost 
disappointed,  with  the  dead  calm 
in  which  nothing  ever  happened. 
Susan  came  in  stealthy,  pale,  trem- 
bling with  cold  and  fright.  She 
came  forward  to  the  table  in  her 
white  night-dress  like  a  faded  ghost. 
"Fred  has  never  come  in,"  said 
Susan,  in  a  shivering  whisper  ;  "  is 
it  very  late  3  He  promised  he 
would  only  be  gone  an  hour. 
Where  can  he  have  gone,  Nettie, 
Nettie  ?  Don't  sit  so  quiet  and 
stare  at  me.  I  fell  asleep,  or  I 
should  have  found  it  out  sooner ; 
all  the  house  is  locked  up,  and  he 
has  never  come  in." 

"If  he  comes  we  can  unlock 
the  house,"  said  Nettie.  "When 
did  he  go  out,  and  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  1  Of  course  I  should  have 
let  Mrs  Smith  know,  not  to  frighten 
her ;  but  I  told  Fred  pretty  plainly 
last  time  that  we  could  not  do  with 
such  hours.  It  will  make  him  ill 
if  he  does  not  mind.  Go  to  bed, 
and  I'll  let  him  in." 

"  Go  to  bed  !  it  is  very  easy  for 
you  to  say  so  ;  don't  you  know  it's 
the  middle  of  the  night,  and  as  dark 
as  pitch,  and  my  husband  out  all 
by  himself  ?"  cried  Susan.  "Oh, 
Fred,  Fred  !  after  all  the  promises 
you  made,  to  use  me  like  this  again ! 
Do  you  think  I  can  go  up-stairs  and 
lie  shivering  in  the  dark,  and  ima- 
gining all  sorts  of  dreadful  things 
happening  to  him?  I  shall  stay 
here  with  you  till  he  comes  in." 

Nettie  entered  into  no  contro- 
versy. She  got  up  quietly  and 
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fetched  a  shawl,  and  put  it  round 
her  shivering  sister;  then  sat  down 
again  and  took  up  her  needlework. 
But  Susan's  excited  nerves  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  that  occupa- 
tion. The  rustle  of  Nettie's  softly- 
moving  hand  distracted  her.  "  It 
sounds  always  like  Fred's  step  on 
the  way,"  said  the  fretful  anxious 
woman.  "  Oh,  Nettie,  Nettie  !  do 
open  the  end  window  and  look  out ; 
perhaps  he  is  looking  for  the  light 
in  the  windows  to  guide  him 
straight  !  It  is  so  dark  !  Open 
the  shutters,  Nettie,  and,  oh,  do 
look  out  and  see  !  Where  do  you 
suppose  he  can  have  gone  to  1  I 
feel  such  a  pang  at  my  heart,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  die/' 

"  Oh  no,  you  will  not  die,"  said 
Nettie.  "  Take  a  book  and  read, 
or  do  something.  We  know  what 
is  about  the  worst  that  will  hap- 
pen to  Fred.  He  will  come  home 
like  that  you  know,  as  he  did  before. 
We  can't  mend  it,  but  we  need  not 
break  our  hearts  over  it.  Lie  down 
on  the  sofa,  and  put  up  your  feet 
and  wrap  the  shawl  round  you  if 
you  won't  go  to  bed.  I  can  fancy 
all  very  well  how  it  will  be.  It  is 
nothing  new,  Susan,  that  you  should 
break  your  heart/' 

"  It's  you  that  have  no  feeling. 
Oh,  Nettie,  how  hard  you  are  !  I 
don't  believe  you  know  what  it  is  to 
love  anybody,"  said  Susan.  "  Hark ! 
is  that  some  one  coming  now  ?" 

They  thought  some  one  was  com- 
ing fifty  times  in  the  course  of  that 
dreadful  lingering  night.  Nobody 
came ;  the  silence  closed  in  deeper 
and  deeper  around  the  two  silent 
women.  All  the  world — everything 
round  about  them,  to  the  veriest 
atom — seemed  asleep.  The  cricket 
had  stopped  his  chirrup  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  no  mouse  stirred  in  the 
slumbering  house.  By  times  Susan 
dozed  on  the  sofa,  shivering,  not- 
withstanding her  shawl,  and  Nettie 
took  up  her  needlework  for  the 
moment  to  distract  her  thoughts. 
When  Susan  started  from  these 
snatches  of  slumber,  she  importuned 
her  sister  with  ceaseless  questions 
and  entreaties.  Where  had  he 
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gone1? — where  did  Nettie  imagine 
he  could  have  gone  1 — and  oh!  would . 
she  go  to  the  window  and  look  out 
to  see  if  any  one  was  coming,  or 
put  the  candle  to  the  window  to 
guide  him,  if  perhaps  he  might  have 
lost  the  way  ]  At  last  the  terrible 
pale  dawn  came  in  and  took  the 
light  out  of  Nettie's  candle.  The 
two  looked  at  each  other,  and  ac- 
knowledged with  a  mutual  start 
that  the  night  was  over.  They  had 
watched  these  long  hours  through 
with  sentiments  very  different ;  now 
a  certain  thrill  of  sympathy  drew 
Nettie  nearer  to  her  sister.  It  was 
daylight  again,  remorseless  and  un- 
compromising, and  where  was  Fred, 
who  loved  the  darkness  1  He  had 
little  money  and  less  credit  in  the 
limited  place  where  himself  and  his 
story  were  known.  What  could- 
have  become  of  him?  Nettie  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was  ground 
for  anxiety.  She  folded  up  her 
work  and  put  out  her  candle,  and 
promptly  took  into  consideration 
what  she  could  do. 

"  If  you  will  go  to  bed,  Susan,  I 
shall  go  out  and  look  for  him,"  said 
Nettie.  "  He  might  have  stumbled 
in  the  field  and  fallen  asleep.  Men 
have  done  such  things  before  now, 
and  been  none  the  worse  for  it.  If 
you  will  go  and  lie  down,  I'll  see 
after  it,  Susan.  Now  it's  daylight, 
you  know,  no  great  harm  can  hap- 
pen to  him.  Come  and  lie  down, 
and  leave  me  to  look  for  Fred." 

"  But  you  don't  know  where  to 
go,  and  he  won't  like  to  have  you 
going  after  him.  Nettie,  send  to 
Edward,"  said  Susan;  "  he  ought  to- 
come  and  look  after  his  brother :  he 
ought  to  have  done  it  all  through,, 
and  not  to  have  left  us  to  manage 
everything;  and  he  hasn't  even 
been  to  see  us  for  ever  so  long. 
But  send  to  Edward,  Nettie — it's 
his  business.  For  Fred  won't  like 
to  have  you  going  after  him,  and 
you  don't  know  where  to  go." 

"  Fred  must  have  me  going  after 
him  whether  he  likes  it  or  no," 
said  Nettie,  sharply,  "and  I  shall 
not  send  to  Dr  Edward.  You  choose 
to  insult  him  whenever  you  can,  and 
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then  you  think  it  is  his  business  to 
look  after  his  brother.  Go  to  bed, 
and  leave  it  to  me.  I  can't  leave 
you  shivering  here,  to  catch  some- 
thing, and  be  ill,  and  laid  up  for 
weeks.  I  want  to  get  my  bonnet 
on,  and  to  see  you  in  bed.  Make 
haste,  and  come  up-stairs  with  me." 

Susan  obeyed  with  some  mutter- 
ings  of  inarticulate  discontent.  The 
daylight,  after  the  first  shock  of 
finding  that  the  night  was  really 
over,  brought  some  comfort  to  her 
foolish  heart.  She  thought  that  as 
Nettie  said  "no  more  harm"  could 
come  to  him ;  he  must  be  sleeping 
somewhere,  the  foolish  fellow.  She 
thought  most  likely  Nettie  was 
right,  and  that  she  had  best  go  to 
bed  to  consume  the  weary  time  till 
there  could  be  something  heard  of 
him;  and  Nettie,  of  course,  would 
find  it  all  out. 

Such  was  the  arrangement  accord- 
ingly. Susan  covered  herself  up 
warm,  and  lay  thinking  all  she 
should  say  to  him  when  he  came 
home,  and  how  she  certainly  never 
would  again  let  him  go  out  and 
keep  it  secret  from  Nettie.  Nettie, 
for  her  part,  bathed  her  hot  eyes, 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went  out, 
quietly  undoing  all  the  bolts  and 
bars,  into  the  chill  morning  world, 
where  nobody  was  yet  awake.  She 
was  a  little  uncertain  which  way  to 
turn,  but  no  way  uncertain  of  her 
business.  Whether  he  had  gone 
into  the  town,  or  towards  the  low 
quarter  by  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
she  felt  it  difficult  to  conclude. 
But  remembering  her  own  sugges- 
tion that  he  might  have  stumbled  in 
the  field,  and  fallen  asleep  there,  she 
took  her  way  across  the  misty  grass. 
It  was  still  spring,  and  a  little  hoar- 
frost crisped  the  wintry  sod.  Every- 
thing lay  forlorn  and  chill  under  the 
leaden  morning  skies — not  even  an 
early  market -cart  disturbed  the 
echoes.  When  the  cock  crew  some- 
where, it  startled  Nettie.  She  went 
like  a  spectre  across  the  misty  fields, 
looking  down  into  the  ditches  and 
all  the  inequalities  of  the  way.  On 
the  other  side  lay  the  canal,  not 
visible,  except  by  the  line  of  road 
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that  wound  beside  it,  from  the  dead 
flat  around.  She  bent  her  steps  in 
that  direction,  thinking  of  a  certain 
mean  little  tavern  which,  somehow, 
when  she  saw  it,  she  had  associated 
with  Fred — a  place  where  the  men 
at  the  door  looked  slovenly  and 
heated,  like  Fred  himself,  and 
lounged  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  at  noon  of  working-days. 
Some  instinct  guided  Nettie  there. 

But  she  had  no  need  to  go  so  far. 
Before  she  reached  that  place  the 
first  sounds  of  life  that  she  had  yet 
heard  attracted  Nettie's  attention. 
They  came  from  a  boat  which  lay 
in  the  canal,  in  which  the  bargemen 
seemed  preparing  to  start  on  their 
day's  journey.  Some  men  were 
leisurely  leading  forward  the  horses 
to  the  towing-path,  while  two  in  the 
boat  were  preparing  for  their  start 
inside.  All  at  once  a  strange  cry 
rang  into  the  still  chill  air — such  a 
cry  as  startles  all  who  can  hear  it. 
The  men  with  the  horses  hurried  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  the 
bargemen  hung  over  the  side  of  their 
boat;  visible  excitement  rose  among 
them  about  something  there.  Net- 
tie, never  afraid,  was  less  timid  than 
ever  this  morning.  Without  think- 
ing of  the  risk  of  trusting  herself 
with  these  rude  fellows  alone,  she 
went  straight  forward  into  the 
midst  of  them  with  a  curiosity  for 
which  she  could  scarcely  account; 
not  anxiety,  only  a  certain  wonder 
and  impatience,  possessed  her  to  see 
what  they  had  here. 

What  had  they  there  ? — not  a  man 
• — a  dreadful  drowned  image,  all 
soiled  and  swollen — a  squalid  tragic 
form,  immovable,  never  to  move 
more.  Nettie  did  not  need  to  look 
at  the  dread,  uncovered,  upturned 
face.  The  moment  she  saw  the 
vague  shape  of  it  rising  against  the 
side  of  the  boat,  a  heap  of  dead 
limbs,  recognisable  only  as  some- 
thing human,  the  terrible  truth 
flashed  upon  Nettie.  She  had  found 
not  him,  but  It.  She  saw  nothing 
more  for  one  awful  moment  — 
heaven  and  earth  reeling  and  cir- 
cling around  her,  and  a  horror  of 
darkness  on  her  eyes.  Then  the 
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cold  light  opened  up  again — the 
group  of  living  creatures  against  the 
colourless  skies,  the  dead  creature 
staring  and  ghastly,  with  awful 
dead  eyes  gazing  blank  into  the 
shuddering  day.  The  girl  steadied 
herself  as  she  could  on  the  brink  of 
the  sluggish  current,  and  collected 
her  thoughts.  The  conclusion  to 
her  search,  and  answer  to  all  her 
questions,  lay,  not  to  be  doubted  or 
questioned,  before  her.  She  dared 
not  yield  to  her  own  horror,  or 
grief,  or  dismay.  Susan  sleeping, 
unsuspicious,  in  full  trust  of  his  re- 
turn—  the  slumbering  house  into 
which  this  dreadful  figure  must  be 
carried — obliterated  all  personal  im- 
pressions from  Nettie's  mind.  She 
explained  to  the  amazed  group  who 
and  what  the  dead  man  was — where 
he  must  be  brought  to — instantly, 
silently,  before  the  world  was  awake. 
She  watched  them  lay  the  heavy 
form  upon  a  board,  and  took  off  her 
own  shawl  to  lay  over  it,  to  conceal 


it  from  the  face  of  day.  Then  she 
went  on  before  them,  with  her  tiny 
figure  in  its  girlish  dress,  like  a 
child  in  the  shadow  of  the  rough 
but  pitying  group  that  followed. 
Nettie  did  not  know  why  the  wind 
went  so  chill  to  her  heart  after  she 
had  taken  off  her  shawl.  She  did 
not  see  the  unequal  sod  under  her 
feet  as  she  went  back  upon  that 
dread  and  solemn  road.  Nothing 
in  the  world  but  what  she  had  to 
do  occupied  the  throbbing  heroic 
heart.  There  was  nobody  else  to 
do  it.  How  could  the  girl  help  but 
execute  the  work  put  into  her 
hand?  Thinking  neither  of  the 
hardship  nor  the  horror  of  such 
dread  work  falling  to  her  lot,  but 
only  this,  that  she  must  do  it,  Nettie 
took  home  to  the  unconscious  sleep- 
ing cottage  that  thing  which  was 
Fred  Rider ;  no  heavier  on  his 
bearers'  hands  to-day  than  he  had 
been  already  for  years  of  his  wasted 
life. 


HOW   THE   WORLD   TEEATS   DISCOVERERS. 


THE  ingratitude  of  contempo- 
raries towards  great  discoverers 
who  advance  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, has  long  been  a  rhetorical 
commonplace  ;  and,  like  most  rhe- 
torical commonplaces,  it  has  very 
little  common -sense  :  a  grain  or 
two  of  truth  is  mixed  up  with  a 
bushel  of  exaggeration  and  injus- 
tice. Surely  it  is  time  to  shut  our 
ears^  against  the  cuckoo-cry  about 
Galileo,  Harvey,  and  Jenner,  now 
that  the  cry  is  caught  up  by  almost 
every  inventor  who  fails  to  impress 
the  world  with  the  conviction  that 
he  is  a  man  of  genius.  There  is  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  treat- 
ment which  great  men  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  lesson,  to  be  fruit- 
ful, must  be  correctly  interpreted. 
We  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  each  case,  and  not  to  dis- 
tort it  by  rhetoric. 

The  "persecution"  of  Galileo 
was  perfectly  legitimate.  To  up- 


braid the  Church  with  having  re- 
sisted the  promulgation  of  truth, 
and  having  persecuted  the  daring 
innovator,  can  only  be  allowable  in 
those  who  hold  that  the  Church 
has  no  rightful  jurisdiction  in 
Science,  and  who  limit  its  juris- 
diction to  questions  of  Theology 
and  Ethics.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the 
Church,  even  in  our  own  day,  often 
claims  to  be  heard  in  questions 
purely  scientific,  and  decides  for 
or  against  certain  doctrines,  accord- 
ing as  it  considers  such  doctrines 
compatible  or  incompatible  with  its 
own  teachings — dictating  to  geolo- 
gists, zoologists,  and  physiologists 
the  doctrines  they  are  not  to  hold, 
on  peril  of  its  anathema — there  is 
surely  little  justice  in  railing  at  the 
Church  for  endeavouring  to  suppress 
the  "  damnable  heresy  "  taught  by 
Galileo  !  It  is  easy  for  us,  now  that 
universal  assent  follows  GalileVs 
proposition,  to  say  that  Truth  is 
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sacred,  and  that  no  truth-seeker 
should  be  thwarted  ;  but  in  those 
days  the  new  doctrine  wore  another 
aspect :  it  was  new,  it  was  heretical, 
and,  as  heretical,  it  was  rightfully 
denounced.  In  saying  this,  we  are 
far  from  justifying  intolerance  ;  we 
-are  simply  maintaining  that  the 
Church  was  bound  to  suppress 
heresy.  As  to  the  question  of 
whether  Galileo  was  heretical,  that 
resolves  itself  into  the  far  higher 
and  deeper  question  of  whether  the 
Church  ought  to  be  suffered  to  con- 
trol scientific  speculation  ?  Once 
admit  the  general  principle  that 
Science,  being  amenable  to  the 
Church,  must  submit  its  conclu- 
sions to  the  doctrines  held  by  that 
Church,  and  the  admission  carries 
with  it  every  particular  application 
of  the  principle.  The  world,  and  the 
Church  itself,  has  decided  that  Ga- 
lileo was  right,  and  his  persecutors 
wrong  :  the  heresy  has  been  found 
to  be  a  truth,  and  is  therefore  said 
to  be  no  heresy  at  all,  when 
"  rightly  interpreted."  But  this  re- 
sult has  been  brought  about  by  the 
overwhelming  force  of  scientific  de- 
monstration, which,  having  proved 
the  opinion  to  be  true,  made  those 
ridiculous  who  considered  it  a  heresy. 
It  has  been  brought  about  by  resist- 
ing the  principle  of  Church  control ; 
and  it  is  against  this  false  principle 
that  the  efforts  of  free  minds  should 
be  directed — not  against  individual 
applications  of  the  principle,  left,  as 
a  principle,  undisputed. 

With  regard  to  Harvey  and  Jen- 
ner,  the  case  is  different.  They  suf- 
fered no  persecution,  and  but  little 
•opposition.  This  is  a  paradox  only 
to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  history. 
As  to  Harvey :  when  we  think  of  the 
extent  of  the  revolution  he  effected, 
and  the  mass  of  established  doctrine 
he  opposed,  we  are  disposed  to 
affirm  that  few  innovators  have 
encountered  less  opposition.  His 
fame  was  splendid,  and  European. 
His  partisans  were  more  numerous 
.and  more  illustrious  than  his  anta- 
gonists. Books  were  written  against 
"the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  and 
-books  were  written  in  favour  of  it. 


Argument  and  ridicule  were  heard 
on  both  sides  ;  on  what  new  doc- 
trine are  they  not  heard  1  But  those 
writers  who  repeat,  with  such  un- 
critical confidence,  the  gossip  of 
Aubrey  about  Harvey's  country- 
men having  thought  him  crack- 
brained,  should  look  a  little  closer, 
and  they  will  find  two  significant 
facts  :  1st,  that  no  English  book 
appeared  against  Harvey,  even  at  a 
time  when  the  opposition  on  the 
Continent  was  loudest ;  2d,  that 
Harvey  dedicated  his  book  to  "  Dr 
Argent,  the  accomplished  President 
of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  to  other  learned  physicians,  his 
most  esteemed  colleagues  :  "  and 
these  eminent  contemporaries  were 
his  adherents;  "for,"  he  says,  "you 
have  in  general  been  the  faithful 
witnesses  of  almost  all  the  instances 
from  which  I  have  either  collected 
the  truth  or  confuted  error  ;  you 
have  seen  my  dissections,  and  at 
my  demonstrations  of  all  that  I 
maintain  to  be  object  of  sense  you 
have  been  accustomed  to  stand  by 
me,  and  bear  me  out  with  your  tes- 
timony." He  adds  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  charged  with  pre- 
sumption, "unless  I  had  first  pro- 
posed its  subject  to  you — had  con- 
firmed its  conclusions  by  ocular  de- 
monstrations in  your  presence — had 
replied  to  your  doubts  and  objec- 
tions, and  secured  the  assent  and 
support  of  our  distinguished  pre- 
sident. For  I  was  most  intimately 
persuaded,  that  if  I  could  make 
good  my  propositions  before  you 
and  our  college,  I  had  less  to  fear 
from  others.  I  even  ventured  to 
hope  that  I  should  have  the  com- 
fort of  finding  all  that  you  had 
granted  me,  in  your  sheer  love  of 
truth,  conceded  by  others  who  were 
philosophers  like  yourselves."  These 
passages  are  plain  ;  and  being  im- 
portant, in  reference  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Harvey's  doctrine  by  his 
colleagues,  it  is  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  have  been  left 
unnoticed,  or  at  least  unmentioned, 
by  historians  and  biographers.  Pro- 
bably Dr  Willis  may  have  had  an 
eye  to  them  when  he  said  : — "  The 
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controversy  on  the  circulation  had 
been  carried  on,  up  to  this  time, 
abroad  rather  than  at  home  ;  Har- 
vey seems  to  have  won  over  to  his 
side  all  the  men  of  his  own  country, 
who,  by  their  education  and  ac- 
quirements, might  have  been  fitted 
to  array  themselves  against  him  : 
his  lectures  at  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians had  apparently  satisfied  all 
his  contemporaries."  * 

This  is  very  different  testimony 
from  that  vague  phrase  which  Au- 
brey repeats  as  having  been  uttered 
by  Harvey.  Even  granting  that 
Aubrey  correctly  reports  the  words 
he  heard,  we  have  still  to  remem- 
ber how  easily,  in  the  carelessness 
of  private  talk,  Harvey,  irritated 
perhaps  by  the  opposition  and  ridi- 
cule of  certain  members  of  his  pro- 
fession, may  have  exaggerated  the 
facts.  We  may  even  suppose  it 
true  that  he  did  lose  some  of  his 
patients,  in  consequence  of  his  ap- 
pearing as  an  innovator,  an  oppo- 
nent of  Galen.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
warn  an  ignorant  public  against  an 
innovator ;  and  some  rival  physi- 
cians may  have  been  ready  enough 
to  throw  discredit  on  him.  The 
pathway  of  fame  is  not  everywhere 
strewed  with  roses  ;  and  every  rose 
there  has  its  thorns.  But  the 
question  we  have  to  settle  is  not 
whether  Harvey  found  the  path- 
way smooth,  but  whether  he  found 
it  open.  That  it  was  open,  and 
that  the  chief  authorities  among 
his  countrymen  attended  him  in 
triumph,  we  hold  to  be  matter  of 
historical  certainty.  We  shall  touch 
on  the  subordinate  question  pre- 
sently. 

As  to  Jenner,  the  opposition  was 
so  trivial,  that  only  a  very  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  history  can 
have  allowed  rhetoricians  to  invoke 
it  as  an  example  of  the  ingratitude 
of  contemporaries,  and  the  "  dead 
set"  against  discoveries.  Jenner 
propounded  an  hypothesis  which 
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was  easy  of  verification,  and  which 
was  only  a  novelty  in  science,  not 
a  novelty  contradicting  established 
beliefs  ;  it  was  therefore  freed  from 
the  chief  intellectual  obstacles 
against  the  acceptance  of  new 
truth — namely,  the  difficulty  which 
even  impartial  minds  feel  in  ad- 
justing themselves  to  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  disengaging  themselves 
from  old  convictions.  We  cannot 
wonder,  then,  to  learn  that  Jenner's 
conclusions  "  were  at  once  accepted 
as  proven  and  probable  by  persons 
of  judgment  and  authority  in  the  me- 
dical profession.  MrCline,  then  the 
teacher  of  surgery  at  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,was,  at  Jenner's  request,  the 
first  to  verify  these  by  experiment ; 
and  early  in  1799  Dr  Woodville  of 
the  Small -Pox  Hospital,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Mr  Pearson,  com- 
menced a  great  series  of  public  vac- 
cinations in  London."  t  From  the 
same  authority  we»  learn  that  with- 
in two  years  7500  persons  were 
vaccinated,  which  proves  that  the 
public  was  not  slow  to  test  the 
new  remedy.  In  1802  the  sub- 
ject was  formally  brought  before 
Parliament.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  matter 
reported  that,  after  examining  a 
number  of  witnesses  of  the  highest 
character  and  most  extensive  ex- 
perience, the  conclusion  arrived  at 
was  a  full  corroboration  of  all  that 
Jenner  had  affirmed. 

"This  verdict,"  says  Mr  Simon  in  the 
valuable  work  just  quoted,  "was  not 
without  its  effect.  At  the  close  of  this 
year  steps  were  taken,  with  unprecedent- 
ed strength  of  public  support,  to  found 
by  voluntary  contributions  a  society 
'  for  the  extermination  of  small-pox  ; ' 
and  on  the  3d  of  February  1803  the 
great  discoverer  took  his  seat  for  the  first 
time  as  President  of  the  Royal  Jennerian 
Institution.  This  society,  '  fostered  by 
the  most  exalted  patronage,  and  adorn- 
ed by  all  the  learning  and  talent  of  the 
medical  profession  of  the  metropolis,' 
took  a  very  important  part  in  diffusing 
the  first  advantages  of  vaccination. 


*  WILLIS  :  Life  of  Harvey,  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  Harvey's  Works  (Svden. 
•3oc.) 

t  Papers  relating  to  the  History  and  Practice  of  Vaccination.  Published  by  the 
Board  of  Health. 
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'  Thirteen  stations  were  opened  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  eigh- 
teen months  they  were  enabled  to  an- 
nounce that  12,288  inoculations  had 
taken  place,  and  during  the  same  space 
of  time  19,352  charges  of  vaccine  virus 
were  supplied  from  the  central  house  to 
most  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  to 

foreign  countries This  society 

was  also  in  correspondence  with  other 
institutions,  and  its  medical  council  in- 
vestigated with  care  and  fidelity  such 
cases  of  small-pox  as  were  alleged  to 
have  occurred  after  vaccination. ' 

"  It  would  have  been  claiming  too 
much  from  reason,  to  expect  that  this 
progress  could  be  made  without  opposi- 
tion. Eighty  years  earlier  the  use  of 
variolous  inoculation — a  thing  of  imme- 
morial practice  in  Eastern  countries — • 
could  not  be  imported  here  by  those 
who  had  witnessed  its  operation  on 
thousands,  without  its  introduction  ex- 
citing theoretical  (as  well  as  rightly 
founded  practical)  objections.  How  much 
less,  then,  could  Jenner  find  an  easy  re- 
ception for  his  method  !  It  appealed  to 
no  national  experience.  It  based  itself 
on  some  rustic  traditions,  and  on  his 
few  thoughtful  observations. 

' '  Great  allowance  must  indeed  be  made 
for  those  who  then  hesitated  to  accept 
this  wonderful  novelty.  The  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  promised  boon  almost  justi- 
fied mistrust  ;  and,  to  persons  ignor- 
ant of  the  Gloucestershire  experience, 
that  good  should  accrue  from  such  a 
source  was  a  strange  supposition.  Fears 
were  more  suggested  than  hopes.  What 
could  be  expected  from  '  a  bestial  hum- 
our,' but  new  and  dreadful  diseases  ? 
Who  could  see  the  limit  of  its  '  conse- 
quences, '  physical  or  moral  ?  What 
security  was  there  against  '  horns ' 
growing  on  the  vaccinated?  What 
'  ideas  might  arise  in  the  course  of 
time  from  a  brutal  fever  having  excited 
its  incongruous  impressions'  on  the 
brain  ?  Who  knew  but  that '  the  human 
character  might  undergo  strange  muta- 
tions from  quadrupedan  sympathy,  and 
some  modern  Pasiphae  rival  the  fables 
of  old?' 

"  While  these  physiological  conjectures 
were  gravely  pressed  upon  the  public, 
religion  and  morality  were  not  less  mis- 
argued  to  the  same  effect.  Leviticus 
was  quoted  with  dark  insinuations  against 
'  contaminating  the  form  of  the  Creator 
with  the  brute  creation.'  Small-pox 
being  a  '  merciful  provision  on  the  part 
of  Providence  to  lessen  the  burden  of  a 
poor  man's  family, '  was  it  not  '  impious 
and  profane  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands 


of  the  Almighty  these  divine  dispensa- 
tions?' What  could  ensue,  on  so  daring 
a  measure  of  attempted  prevention,  but 
some  unimagined  punishment?  "  * 

It  is  piquant  to  read  such  objec- 
tions; still  more  so,  in  the  present 
day,  to  read  the  epitaph  in  Kood 
Lane  Church  which  commemorates, 
among  the  titles  to  glory  of  Mr 
Birch,  that 

"The  Practice  of  Cowpoxing, 

Which  first  became  general  in  his  day, 

Undaunted  by  the  overwhelming  influence 

of  power  and  prejudice, 

And  the  voice  of  Nations, 

He  uniformly  and  until  Death  persever- 

ingly  opposed." 

But  while  we  laugh  at  such  traits, 
or  while  we  indignantly  detect  the 
unworthy  arguments  and  hypocriti- 
cal cries  of  alarm  which  often  assail 
the  first  appearance  of  a  reformer, 
we  must  not  forget  that  a  great 
part  of  the  opposition  which  new 
doctrines  excite,  is  the  opposition 
of  sincere  and  admirable  guar- 
dianship ;  while  even  that  which 
springs  from  lower  motives,  is  real- 
ly useful  to  the  cause  of  truth.  In 
our  sympathy  with  the  struggling 
innovator,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  men  whom  he  opposes  merit 
our  sympathy  also.  They  may  be 
as  honestly  fighting  in  defence  of 
the  old,  as  he  is  honestly  fighting 
in  advancement  of  the  new,  truth. 
The  truth  which  now  seems  so  evi- 
dent to  us,  to  them  seemed  errone- 
ous. It  is  easy  for  us  to  adjust  our 
minds  to  its  reception;  to  them  this 
mental  adjustment  wras  rendered 
difncult,  or  impossible,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  old-established  convictions 
which  opposed  it,  or  seemed  to  do 
so.  So  tyrannous  is  this  influence 
of  old  ideas,  that  men  will  acknow- 
ledge themselves  defeated  in  argu- 
ment one  day,  and  the  next  will 
maintain  the  old  positions  as  vigor- 
ously as  ever:  their  minds  have  be- 
come so  inextricably  involved  in 
certain  opinions  that  they  cannot 
free  themselves.  Opinions  are  the 
spectacles  of  the  mind.  The  eye 
must  learn  to  adjust  itself  to  a  new 
focus. 


*  Papers,  p.  xvi. 
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This  is  the  reason  why  the  dis- 
coverer hopes  for  acceptance  rather 
among  the  younger  generation  than 
among  maturer  minds.  It  is  not, 
as  we  so  often  hear,  because  youth 
is  more  ardent  and  fearless  in  the 
search  for  truth,  but  simply  because 
youth  is  more  impressible :  it  finds 
less  difficulty  in  adopting  new  opi- 
nions, because  the  old  opinions  have 
not  had  time  to  become  organised  in 
its  mind.  In  proportion  as  a  man 
has  from  habit,  or  from  personal  in- 
vestigation, been  led  for  a  long  time 
to  believe  certain  positive  conclu- 
sions, it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to 
throw  off  such  spectacles,  and  see 
with  a  new  pair.  Against  a  new 
doctrine  there  is,  therefore,  always 
a  genuine  opposition  in  guardian- 
ship of  the  old.  And  there  is  often 
more  than  this  :  there  is  a  combina- 
tion of  moral  causes,  inseparable 
from  the  infirmities  of  our  nature. 
The  new  doctrine  threatens  old 
interests.  The  new  doctrine  wounds 
the  self-love  of  old  professors.  Who 
likes  this1?  Who  welcomes  an  avowed 
enemy?  Here  comes  a  rival  who 
discovers  the  truth  we  have  over- 
looked, who  proves  our  doctrines 
to  be  wrong,  who  makes  our  books 
antiquated,  and  we  are  expected  to 
receive  him  with  open  arms — to  ac- 
cept what  he  brings  without  sera 
tiny!  It  cannot  be  thought  of.  We 
attack  his  pretensions ;  we  try  to 
baffle  him  by  ridicule,  by  argument, 
by  invoking  great  names.  If  that 
fail,  we  impugn  his  originality ;  we 
ransack  the  old  archives  of  science, 
and  show  that  the  new  doctrine  was 
"  known  to  the  ancients."  If  we 
must  acknowledge  the  discovery,  at 
least  we  will  reject  the  discoverer. 
He  attacks  us,  and  we  retaliate. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  fight  quite  fair- 
ly ;  perhaps  we  make  ourselves  ridi- 
culous as  well  as  odious.  But  men 
angry  and  heated  are  liable  to  such 
lapses ;  and  the  calm  bystanders  will 
see  justice  done. 

The  opposition  may  arise  from 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  our  men- 
tal vision,  because  the  new  opinion 
is  strange,  and  its  evidence  not 


easily  appreciable,  or  because  old 
convictions  hoodwink  the  mind. 
It  may  also  arise  from  less  honour- 
able causes  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth — 
first,  by  a  wise  conservatism,  which 
keeps  out  error,  and  only  retards 
the  admission  of  truth ;  and,  se- 
condly, by  forcing  the  innovator  to 
complete  his  evidence,  and  make  his 
position  impregnable.  Were  it  not 
for  such  wholesome  opposition,  we 
should  be  as  changeable  as  weather- 
cocks. The  novelty  of  to-day  would 
give  place  to  the  novelty  of  to-mor- 
row. There  would  be  no  accumula- 
tion of  truth. 

Let  discoverers,  therefore,  cease 
the  querulous  railing  against  the 
injustice  and  ingratitude  of  man- 
kind. Let  them  understand  that, 
in  the  battle  for  truth,  foul  blows 
must  be  expected;  but  all  blows 
are  not  foul.  Truth  must  finally 
prevail.  If  their  truth  makes  no 
way,  the  cause  must  lie  in  their 
imperfect  presentation  of  it.  In- 
stead of  railing  at  the  obstinacy  of 
ignorance,  let  them  enlighten  that 
ignorance  by  fresh  evidence. 

These  remarks  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  publication  of  a  book* 
which  claims  notice  as  an  authentic 
account  of  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
man,  but  which  ought  to  be  held  up 
as  a  warning  to  the  friends  and  re- 
latives of  every  other  distinguished 
man,  and  thus  at  least  serve  the 
good  purpose  of  preventing  any 
similar  display  of  well-intentioned 
weakness.  It  is,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  book  unworthy  of  the 
subject;  and  it  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  better  book,  which  might  have 
been  written.  We  can  understand 
the  loving  reverence  of  the  wife  and 
widow,  and  can  sympathise  with  her 
exaggerated  estimate  of  her  hus- 
band's achievements.  It  is  only  an 
excusable  and  amiable  form  of  the 
lues  Boswelliana,  inevitable  when  a 
woman  writes  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band. But  this  is  an  absolute  reason 
against  widows  becoming  biogra- 
phers ;  and,  in  the  very  interests 
of  her  husband's  fame,  Mrs  Hall 
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should  have  forborne  to  publish  a 
work  at  once  so  trivial  and  tire- 
some, crowded  with  "testimonials," 
laudations  and  self-laudations,  and 
provoking  criticism  by  its  exaggera- 
tions. Enthusiasm  is  contagious,  but 
puffery  chills  our  admiration.  We 
turn  away  from  the  huge  pla- 
card. Eeverence  for  distinguished 
ability  and  noble  conduct  often  ex- 
presses itself  in  hyperbole ;  nor  is 
the  hyperbole  unpleasant,  even  to 
those  who  think  the  language 
strained.  But  the  "  testimonial " 
style  is  always  offensive,  and  loud 
self-assertion  is  apt  to  provoke  con- 
temptuous criticism. 

Marshall  Hall  was  a  man  of  co- 
lossal vanity  and  great  simplicity. 
A  peerage,  and  the  presidency  of  a 
dozen  societies,  would  probably  have 
left  him  still  unsatisfied ;  and  al- 
though his  success  was  splendid,  he 
was  always  querulously  complaining 
about  his  "unrewarded  labours"  and 
his  "  devotion  to  science."  His  wi- 
dow, naturally  enough,  has  caught 
this  tone,  and  her  book  is  a  protest 
against  the  injustice  and  "  persecu- 
tion" which  assailed  him.  We  pro- 
pose to  inquire  how  far  this  tone  is 
warrantable ;  and  we  shall  not  seek 
beyond  the  volume  itself  for  evi- 
dence to  refute  it. 

Marshall  Hall  was  born  at  Bas- 
ford,  near  Nottingham,  on  the  18th 
February  1790.  His  father  was  a 
cotton-manufacturer  and  bleacher, 
remarkable  for  his  scientific  attain- 
ments. From  him  he  probably 
caught  the  scientific  ambition  which 
manifested  itself  very  early.  "  I 
am  determined  to  be  a  great  man ! " 
said  the  boy,  when  found  at  day- 
break over  his  studies.  The  pro- 
fession of  medicine  was  chosen,  and 
he  went  to  Edinburgh.  While 
there  he  worked  hard,  and  avoided 
all  intimacies  with  fellow-students, 
lest  they  should  waste  his  time. 
During  the  whole  three  years  he 
never  once  missed  a  lecture.  Hav- 
ing attained  his  degree,  he  went  to 
Paris.  The  reverses  of  Napoleon 
at  Moscow  having  opened  Berlin, 
Gottingen,  and  other  places,  to 
Englishmen,  Hall  made  a  journey, 
on  foot  and  alone,  from  Paris  to 


Gottingen.  "  The  tract  of  country 
which  he  thus  traversed  had  very 
recently  been  the  seat  of  war,  and 
presented  many  perils  to  the  lonely 
pedestrian.  As  the  shades  of  even- 
ing approached,  he  frequently  pur- 
sued his  way  along  the  forest  road 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  hand  for 
fear  of  the  wolves.  Once  he  missed 
his  way,  and,  in  endeavouring  to 
recover  it,  was  benighted,  and  took 
refuge  in  a  lonely  cottage  —  not, 
however,  to  sleep,  for  all  around 
were  seen  rusty  implements  of  war, 
which  had  been  gathered  in  the 
track  of  the  armies — that  of  Napo- 
leon flying  towards  Paris,  and  that 
of  the  Allies  closely  pressing  in  his 
rear.  His  host  was  a  maker  of 
sabots,  and  he  was  heard  moving 
about  through  the  night.  The  pis- 
tol was  again  in  readiness.  As 
morning  dawned,  a  few  francs  were 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  door 
gently  opened,  and  the  free  air  and 
the  track  across  the  plain  reco- 
vered/' Arrived  at  Gottingen,  he 
had  the  delight  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  illustrious  Blu- 
menbach. 

Returning  to  England  in  1815,  he 
tried  first  to  establish  himself  as  a 
physician  in  Bridgewater,  and  after- 
wards in  Nottingham.  Here  he 
had  not  long  to  struggle.  The  re- 
putation acquired  by  some  works, 
particularly  one  on  Diagnosis,  soon 
brought  him  into  good  practice. 
This  last-mentioned  work  he  sent 
to  the  then  famous  Dr  Baillie,  and, 
when  in  London,  paid  that  physi- 
cian a  visit.  The  doctor  received 
him  very  kindly,  and  said,  "  I  hope 
your  father  is  quite  well ;  I  for  one 
am  much  indebted  to  him  for  his 
extraordinary  work  on  Diagnosis." 
When  Hall  modestly  told  him  that 
he,  not  his  father,  was  the  author 
of  the  work,  Dr  Baillie  exclaimed, 
"Impossible!  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  greyest-headed  philo- 
sopher in  our  profession."  He  then 
invited  Hall  to  breakfast  with  him. 
Success  in  his  profession,  therefore, 
began  early  with  him.  In  1818  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  1825  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the 
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General  Hospital  at  Nottingham. 
But  the  year  afterwards  he  made 
the  bold  step  of  quitting  an  excel- 
lent practice  and  settling  in  Lon- 
don. Success  again  attended  him. 
His  income  during  the  first  year  was 
,£800,  and  it  gradually  increased  to 
£4000  ;  so  that  his  seemingly  bold 
step  of  coming  to  London  proved 
fortunate.  He  published  several 
works  and  several  detached  papers, 
all  of  which,  in  the  belief  of  his 
widow,  were  of  incalculable  import- 
ance, and  filled  the  world  with  his 
name.  That  there  never  was  so 
great  a  man  as  Marshall  Hall,  was 
evidently  the  impartial  verdict  of 
Marshall  Hall  himself,  and  it  is 
shared  by  his  widow ;  and  there- 
fore, in  spite  of  all  the  evidences  of 
success,  so  fondly  noted  in  this 
volume,  there  is  still  the  wail 
against  the  world  because  the  suc- 
cess was  not  greater.  Our  own 
estimate  of  Marshall  Hall,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  is  very  different ;  nor 
has  this  biography  at  all  raised  our 
opinion  of  his  intellectual  preten- 
sions, though  it  has  very  much  im- 
proved our  opinion  of  him  gene- 
rally, by  showing  what  a  simple, 
affectionate  nature  he  had,  and  how 
thoroughly  he  devoted  himself  to 
science  and  the  domestic  affections. 
The  tenderness  with  which  he  writes 
to  his  wife  and  son,  gives  a  sort  of 
halo  to  what  would  otherwise  be 
oppressive  twaddle.  The  letters  are 
of  ten  very  comical,  from  the  unconsci- 
ous absurdity  of  their  emphasis,  and 
the  abruptness  of  their  transitions 
— from  science  to  Methodism,  from 
tadpoles  to  toleration — as  in  the 
following  characteristic  example  : — 

"MANCHESTER  SQUARE,  June  3,  1846. 

"  MY  DEAR  BOY, — I  wish  you  to  look 
about  and  find  the  poorest  and  most 
afflicted  person  or  persons  in  Ventnor, 
and  to  distribute  amongst  them  .... 

"  I  consider  the  aged,  the  decrepit, 
the  sick,  the  blind,  the  lame,  as  the  most 
proper  objects  of  charity  in  general,  and 
bread  the  best  form  of  it,  though  money 
is  the  most  convenient  form,  and  the 
most  prized. 

' '  Education  consists  not  in  cultivating 
the  understanding  alone,  but  the  heart 
also.  I  would  have  my  boy  excel  in 
"both.  You  have  a  nice  little  inheritance, 


and  you  must  do  good  with  it.  A  purely 
selfish  person  is  the  object  of  my  abhor- 
rence. .  .  . 

"  When  the  tadpole  grows  into  the 
frog,  it  rises  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  re^- 
quires  more  oxygen.  If  it  cannot  get 
out  of  the  water,  it  is  drowned  ! 

"  Every  change  in  animals  is  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  state  of  existence  ;  that 
is,  every  anatomical  change;  physiological 
changes,  as  in  hybernation,  may  be  from 
higher  to  lower. 

11  I  have  a  beautiful  theory  on  this 
subject,  which  I  will  explain  in  a  future 
letter,  if  you  wish  it. 

"  How  beautiful  is  science  !  How 
beautiful  is  Nature,  whenever  she  is 
understood  !  And  how  much  nobler  is 
the  mind  occupied  with  the  search  into 
her  arcana,  than  that  which  is  engrossed 
with  vulgar  things  ! 

"  I  will  send  you  the  planaria  an- 
other day.  How  are  your  tritons  go- 
ing on  ? 

"  Eemember  my  words — that  Christ 
died  to  save  shiners,  and  that  all  are 
sinners. 

"  I  particularly  wish  you  not  to  dis- 
pute about  religion  (or  indeed  anything) 
with  any  one. 

"  There  is  no  religion  in  disputing  ; 
disputing  is  the  sign  of  no  religion,  ge- 
nerally speaking. 

"  We  shall  look  for  a  long  long  letter 
from  you.  —  Your  most  affectionate 
father, 

"  MARSHALL  HALL." 

Our  purpose  with  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  discuss  the  claims  of 
Marshall  Hall,  but  to  discuss  how 
far  he  may  fairly  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  world's  ingratitude 
to  discoverers.  He  has  affixed  his 
name  to  the  discovery  of  the  Reflex 
Theory  of  Nervous  Action — a  theory 
which  ascribes  many  ordinary  pro- 
cesses to  nervous  activity  without 
sensation  :  instead  of  the  nervous 
stimulus  reaching  the  brain  and 
producing  sensation,  it  is  said  to  be 
reflected  back  from  the  spinal  cord 
upon  the  muscles,  and  produces 
action  without  sensation.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  to  explain  the  theory 
more  fully.  We  shall  not  here 
ask  whether  his  discovery  was  real, 
or  only  fancied ;  we  will  assume  it 
to  have  been  real  and  important. 
Like  every  other  innovator,  he  had 
to  overcome  prejudice,  to  encoun- 
ter the  neglect  and  jealousy  of 
corporate  bodies  and  professional 
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rivals ;  like  every  one  else,  he  had 
to  endure  the  asperities  of  criticism. 
He  promulgated  a  new  theory; 
some  of  his  critics  said  it  was  not 
new.  He  affirmed  it  was  true,  and 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  some  of 
his  critics  affirmed  it  was  untrue,  or 
only  partly  true.  Now  let  us  sup- 
pose these  critics  to  have  been 
wholly  wrong ;  let  us  suppose  that 
the  jealousy  of  rivals,  and  the  ne- 
glect shown  him  by  the  Koyal 
Society — exasperating  enough  to 
any  man — must  have  been  trebly  so 
to  a  man  of  his  vanity :  are  these 
things  sufficient  to  warrant  the  out- 
cry about  obloquy  and  persecution 
which  he  is  said  to  have  endured  1 
The  plain  recital  of  facts  collected 
in  this  very  memoir  shall  answer. 

In  1833  Marshall  Hall  presented 
a  paper,  embodying  his  discovery,  to 
the  Koyal  Society.  That  paper  was 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. His  first  venture  was  there- 
fore entirely  successful.  The  new 
doctrine  received  the  countenance 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  once — which 
is  not  always  the  fate  of  new  doc- 
trines. Nay,  more,  it  was  imme- 
diately translated  into  Muller's 
Arcliiv.  Publicity,  therefore,  of  the 
most  important  kind,  he  at  once 
achieved.  If  the  majority  of  his 
professional  brethren  did  not  im- 
mediately see  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  the  new  doctrine,  some  of 
them  did,  and  all  of  them  had  it 
fairly  submitted  to  their  judgment. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  presented 
another  paper  on  the  same  subject ; 
and  "  truth  compels  me  to  state/' 
says  Mrs  Hall,  "that  this  paper  was 
refused  a  place  in  the  records  of 
British  science  by  the  Society  insti- 
tuted expressly  for  the  promotion 
of  natural  knowledge :  in  short,  it 
was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society!"  Very  exasperat- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  a  man  who  wished 
for  the  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  who  looked  upon  his 
communications  as  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  science;  but,  without 
wishing  to  range  ourselves  generally 
on  the  side  of  that  Society,  we  must 
in  fairness  suggest  that  the  Council 
was  perfectly  justified  in  its  rejec- 


tion of  a  paper  which  was  little 
more  than  a  republication  of  the 
one  they  had  previously  printed. 
They  gave  an  "  abstract "  of  this 
paper  in  their  Proceedings,  but 
they  refused  to  give  the  whole 
paper  a  place  in  their  Transactions; 
and  whoever  knows,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  incessantly  Marshall 
Hall  persisted  in  republishing,  with 
slight  variations  of  language,  what 
was  contained  in  his  first  paper — 
and  considers,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  small  the  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Council,  in  presence  of  the 
multitude  of  claimants, — will  at 
once  perceive  that  the  Council  was 
bound  to  refuse  the  republication  of 
his  ideas. 

While  we  justify  the  refusal  to 
print  the  paper,  we  cannot  justify 
the  treatment  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  note  written 
by  Hall  to  the  Council :  "  I  think  I 
have  some  reason  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  of  my  paper  whilst 
before  the  Council.  Having  quoted 
from  Whytt  an  experiment  of  Redi 
on  the  movements  of  the  tortoise 
when  deprived  of  its  head,  some 
one  has  written,  'Will  they  live 
after  they  are  made  soup  of  1 '  Such 
an  observation  needs  no  remark 
from  me.  It  is  rather  an  indignity 
put  upon  the  Royal  Society  itself." 
Had  the  Council  simply  asserted 
that  it  could  only  give  publicity  to 
new  papers,  it  would  have  been  be- 
yond reproach ;  but  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  among  its  members 
there  were  those  who  looked  upon 
Marshall  Hall  with  envy  and  im- 
patient dislike.  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  academies  and  societies 
fosters  respectable  mediocrity,  and 
opposes  novelty  with  jealous  con- 
servatism. If  Marshall  Hall  was 
ill-treated  by  the  Royal  Society  (and 
we  think  his  merit  entitled  to  some 
conspicuous  recognition),  it  was  pro- 
bably his  own  fault ;  but  even  if  he 
were  blameless  in  the  matter — if 
nothing  but  jealousy  and  blindness 
withheld  the  Council  from  bestow- 
ing the  Copley  Medal,  or  some 
other  honour — it  was  but  a  small 
"  persecution,"  and  an  insignificant 
drawback  from  success  elsewhere. 
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"  The  greater  portion  of  the  medi- 
cal press  waged  furious  war  against 
the  discovery."  So  says  Mrs  Hall, 
but  she  gives  no  references ;  and  in 
such  a  case  we  must  have  distinct 
evidence  before  we  yield  our  belief. 
That  one  journal  did  pertinaciously 
attack  the  discovery  is  certain ;  that 
one  or  two  others  did  energetically 
support  it,  is  not  less  certain.  But 
impartial  readers  will  insist  upon 
something  more  specific  than  vague 
phrases  about  "obloquy"  and 
"furious  war."  Let  the  adverse 
articles  be  distinctly  referred  to, 
and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  see 
how  much  there  was  of  exasperated 
vanity,  and  how  much  of  just  in- 
dignation, in  Marshall  Hall's  belief 
that  he  was  persecuted.  As  the 
case  is  presented  by  his  widow,  it  is 
simply  incredible.  That  some  critics 
impugned  his  originality,  is  beyond 
a  doubt.  That  some  critics  im- 
pugned the  value  of  his  discovery, 
is  likely  enough.  But  of  obloquy 
we  have  not  seen  a  trace ;  and  as 
to  persecution,  the  word  is  supreme- 
ly ridiculous. 

In  1847,  ten  years  after  the  re- 
jection of  his  paper,  "  thinking  that 
the  temper  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  towards  him  might 
have  undergone  some  change  in 
that  long  interval,  my  husband  very 
amiably  presented  them  with  an- 
other paper."  Very  amiable  !  A 
man  solicits  patronage,  is  refused, 
but  in  spite  of  the  refusal,  amiably 
solicits  it  again,  and  is  again  refused. 
"  I  need  scarcely  add  that  he  never 
again  offered  any  of  his  investiga- 
tions to  that  learned  body."  Never- 
theless, three  years  afterwards,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  be  placed  on  the 
Council  of  that  Society  which  had 
so  slighted  him. 

We  have  now  laid  before  the 
reader  all  the  separate  items  charged 
against  Marshall  Hall's  contempor- 
aries, and  must  ask  what  is  the 
amount  of  hardship  and  suffering 
they  imply?  After  reading  them, 
even  in  Mrs  Hall's  declamatory 
exposition,  we  are  overcome  by  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  when  she 
says,  "  His  courage  was  unflinching, 
and  he  quailed  before  no  persecu- 


tion/' The  neglect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  Royal  Society, 
and  the  barking  of  a  few  critics,  are 
thus  magnified  !  Still  more  absurd 
does  this  seem  when  we  come  to 
read  the  next  chapter,  wherein  the 
proud  widow  enumerates  the  many 
testimonies  to  her  husband's  great- 
ness, and  the  immensity  of  his  suc- 
cess. "Amidst  the  storm  which 
assailed  the  discoveries,"  we  are 
told,  "a  gleam  of  sunshine  from 
time  to  time  broke  forth  to  warm 
and  gladden  his  heart  through  the 
withering  gloom  of  the  medical  at- 
mosphere in  England ;  and  though 
the  biting  blast  of  calumny,  and  the 
pelting  hailstorm  of  critics,  threat- 
ened the  annihilation  of  the  young 
plant  of  discovery,  yet  these  were 
often  followed  by  the  cheering  en- 
couragement of  some  distinguished 
Continental  physiologist."  What 
is  here  called  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
turns  out  to  be  the  adhesion  and 
applause  of  many  very  eminent 
physiologists  and  physicians,  and  a 
practice  of  ,£4000  a-year — a  "  perse- 
cution" wrhich  future  discoverers 
will  gladly  welcome.  Let  us  follow 
Mrs  Hall  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
cheering  voices.  The  original  Me- 
moir is  immediately  translated  into 
the  Archiv  by  Miiller,  who  candidly 
acknowledges  that,  although  he  had 
just  published  views  nearly  similar, 
yet  the  priority  is  due  to  Marshall 
Hall.  Van  Deen  and  Flourens  both 
wrote  in  applauding  terms.  The 
discovery  "excited  great  attention 
and  interest  throughout  Germany 
and  Holland."  Nor  was  the  pro- 
phet unrecognised  even  in  his  own 
country.  "Although  the  medical 
press,  with  one  or  two  generous 
exceptions,  opposed  the  new  doc- 
trines, or  combated  their  original- 
ity, it  is  pleasant  to  add  that  the 
most  philosophical  among  the  pro- 
fession gave  a  ready  assent  to  both." 
Mr  F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  lecturer  on 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  St 
Thomas's,  at  once  embraced  the 
doctrine.  Professor  Faraday  "  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  philoso- 
phical beauty  of  the  subject/'  that 
he  lectured  on  it  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. Mr  Grainger  not  only 
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accepted  the  doctrine,  but  attempted 
in  a  celebrated  work  to  give  it  an 
anatomical  basis,  of  which  it  was 
grievously  in  want.  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Dr  Watson,  Dr  Budd,  Dr 
Tyler  Smith,  Dr  Sharpey,  Dr  Ben- 
nett, the  Lancet,  and  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Quarterly,  are  all  men- 
tioned as  adherents.  Surely  these 
were  enough  to  set  against  the 
critics,  had  they  been  ten  times 
as  numerous  and  virulent  as  they 
really  were.  "Honorary  diplomas 
now  spontaneously  poured  in  to 
our  discoverer  from  the  principal 
scientific  societies  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  soon  his  works  were 
reprinted  in  the  New  World,  and 
translated  into  the  German,  Dutch, 
and  Italian  languages.  Tlie  estima- 
tion in  which  his  name  was  held  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  was 
greater  than  I  can  Jiere  describe" 
What  could  the  vanity  of  man  de- 
sire more  ?  There  is  a  persecution 
of  flattery  as  well  as  of  enmity : 
perhaps  this  was  the  persecution 
before  which  Hall's  courage  never 
quailed1?  "In  a  short  time,"  his 
widow  continues,  "Marshall  Hall 
became  everywliere  tlie  acknowledged 
authority  on  the  subject  of  those 
.  multiform  deranged  states  of  health 
which  are  referable  to  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  was  proved  by  the  practice  in 
that  speciality  which  soon  flowed  to 
him"  It  is  rather  difficult  to  re- 
concile this  with  the  frequent  as- 
sertions of  persecution  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  "sacrifices  to  science " 
on  the  other.  Considering  that 
none  of  his  works  on  this  subject 
ever  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been 
widely  circulated,  it  is  incompre- 
hensible, on  the  supposition  of  the 
medical  press  and  profession  waging 
furious  war  against  him,  that  "  let- 
ters were  continually  addressed  to 
him  by  practitioners  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  He  was  frequently 
summoned  to  the  most  remote  parts 
of  England,  and  even  beyond  its 
limits.  On  one  occasion  he  crossed 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  another  tp 
Havre,  for  a  consultation.  Patients 


from  distant  parts  of  the  world  came 
to  England  specially  to  consult  him." 
Now,  when  a  discoverer  can  gain  the 
applause  of  the  whole  world,  and 
gain  .£4000  a-year  by  his  treatment 
of  diseases  specially  related  to  his 
discovery,  it  is  surely  the  strangest 
ingratitude  in  him  to  be  discon- 
tented with  his  lot,  and  the  veriest 
nonsense  to  talk  of  his  having  been 
persecuted ! 

There  are  critics  who  have  always 
persisted  in  denying  any  great  merit 
to  Dickens  ;  but  if  a  biographer  of 
Dickens  were  to  declaim  about  the 
neglect  of  genius,  and  the  hostility 
which  always  assaults  patient  merit, 
what  should  we  think  of  that  bio- 
grapher] Probably  Lord  Byron, 
smarting  under  the  attacks  of  his 
adversaries,  really  thought  that 
all  England  was  furiously  raging 
against  him  ;  but  the  sale  of  his 
works,  and  the  influence  of  his 
genius  on  contemporaries,  suffice  to 
keep  us  from  such  an  error.  So  far 
from  its  being  true  that  the  world 
treats  great  men  with  injustice 
and  ingratitude,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  on  the  whole,  justice  is  meted 
out,  and  gratitude  is  freely  given, 
whenever  it  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  exist.  This  last  clause 
is  added,  because  it  is  surely  pre- 
posterous to  expect  that  a  public, 
which  feels  no  benefit,  should  be 
grateful  for  that  benefit  which 
escapes  its  appreciation.  .The  pro- 
found thinker  may  detect  a  truth 
which  will  hereafter  benefit  the 
human  race ;  but  if  his  contempor- 
aries cannot  see  that  truth,  cannot 
realise  the  benefit,  how  should  they 
be  grateful  for  it  1  The  truth  will 
be  seen  by  a  chosen  few;  they 
will  be  grateful  for  it;  posterity 
will  be  grateful,  when  posterity  has 
grown  to  fuller  vision  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  truth  remains  unappreciated, 
either  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
public,  or  the  imperfect  presenta- 
tion to  the  public  which  the  thinker 
has  given  of  his  truth,  there  must 
necessarily  be  neglect.  But  this,  if 
a  reproach  against  the  intelligence, 
is  none  against  the  gratitude  of  the 
public. 
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A  WEST   INDIAN  HEMINISCENCE. 


PART  II. — CHAPTER  V. 


WHILE  Crystal  Mount  was  wit- 
nessing the  scenes  which  we  record- 
ed before  our  late  digression,  its 
lord  was  employing  himself  in  vari- 
ous ways  on  a  lower  level.  He  had 
been  at  Spanish  Town  attending  to 
his  legislative  duties  as  a  councillor 
of  the  island,  and  was  now  on  his 
way  back  to  Kingston,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  transact  a  little  further 
business  before  he  should  return 
home  to  dinner.  Nowadays  there 
is  a  railway  along  the  thirteen 
miles  that  intervene  between  King- 
ston and  Spanish  Town,  and  sena- 
tors, like  their  neighbours  of  all 
colours,  are  ingloriously  rattled  to 
and  fro  in  the  trains.  Of  old  it  was 
far  otherwise  :  then  all  men  had  to 
whip  along  the  highway,  and  the 
style  in  which  they  travelled  this 
much-frequented  road  was  a  criter- 
ion of  the  travellers'  wealth  or  acu- 
men, and  of  their  horses'  value.  To 
give  an  idea  of  a  gentleman's  import- 
ance, negroes  would  desire  you  to 
remark  the  "  ;tyle  "  in  which  "  him 
trabel  de  Tanish  Town  road."  If 
his  knowingness  were  to  be  illus- 
trated, you  were  informed  that  he 
was  always  fifteen  minutes  less  than 
his  neighbours  between  Govern- 
ment House  and  Kingston ;  while 
of  a  horse  it  was  high  praise  to  say, 
"Him  will  take  you  to  'Panish 
Town  widin  de  hour,  sar."  Such 
a  road  as  it  was  too !  They  were 
eternally  patching  and  mending  it, 
and  incredible  sums  were  reported 
to  be  spent  on  its  repair ;  yet,  ex- 
cept the  first  mile  out  of  Spanish 
Town,  it  was  always  in  a  scandal- 
ous condition.  One-half  its  breadth 
was  villanously  paved — perhaps  it 
might  be  more  correct  to  say  un- 
paved,  since  the  large  stones  were 
always  knocking  about  it  in  inde- 
pendent profusion.  The  other  half 
was  by  courtesy  said  to  be  macadam- 


ised :  in  wet  weather  it  was  a  mire, 
and  in  dry  a  sample  of  the  great 
Sahara.  Somehow  or  other,  how- 
ever, all  the  world  managed  to  get 
along  it,  though  perhaps  with  a 
little  trial  of  the  temper.  Our 
friend  Tom  Gervaise,  for  instance, 
when  threading  his  devious  way 
between  the  frequent  blocks,  or 
when  up  to  the  axles  in  sand, 
would  afford  beautiful  examples  of 
patience.  In  a  playful  mood  he 
would  wish  that  his  hand  were  on 
the  lever  of  a  vice  within  whose 
jaws  might  be  the  head  of  the  con- 
tractor :  or  if  the  case  were  too 
serious  for  fanciful  language,  he 
would  discharge  great  point-blank 
oaths,  the  wind  of  which  might 
knock  a  man  down,  and  whose 
blow  must  have  been  annihilation. 
Along  this  road,  then,  was  Christy 
Arabin  being  bogged  and  jolted. 
He  was  beautifully  turned  out,  and 
had  the  journey  lightened  by  well- 
conditioned  horses  and  a  comfortable 
carriage,  in  which  he  was  shaken 
about  very  harmlessly.  He  was 
clad  wholly  in  white,  the  jean  jacket 
on  his  back  not  exactly  becoming 
his  figure,  which  was  short  and 
portly.  He  wore  no  neckcloth,  and 
his  shirt-collar,  which  was  doubled 
down,  had  lost  all  its  starch  from 
dampness  of  some  kind.  On  his 
head  was  a  Panama  hat,  with  a  low 
crown  and  broad  brim  turned  up  at 
the  sides,  tied  with  a  narrow  black 
ribbon.  His  face  was  round  and 
reddish,  and  would  have  been  better 
without  the  keen  twinkle  which 
appeared  every  now  and  then  in 
his  eyes.  Like  his  aspect,  all  his 
qualities  were  marred  by  some  de- 
fect. He  was  good-natured,  but 
uncertain,  and  suddenly,  though  not 
often,  irascible  ;  liberal  in  the  main, 
but  occasionally  too  shrewd ;  rea- 
sonable and  moderate  in  his  opin- 
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ions,  but  arbitrary  and  unjust  in 
some  of  his  dealings.  These  con- 
tradictions did  not  prevent  his 
being  a  popular  and  respected 
character,  for  he  had  graduated 
very  notably  in  colonial  virtues  and 
accomplishments — that  is  to  say, 
he  liked,  and  was  not  over-choice 
of,  society ;  enjoyed  good  eating 
and  drinking ;  troubled  no  man 
with  moral  remarks  ;  dealt  neither 
more  nor  less  scrupulously  than  his 
neighbours  ;  and  was  ready  to  sub- 
mit any  difference  of  opinion  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  pistol,  as  he  had 
already  done  more  than  once  in  his 
lifetime.  He  carried  usually  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  which  caused  a  wag- 
gish and  profane  legal  functionary 
to  compare  him  to  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  seeing  that  he  had  al- 
ways a  cloud  before  him  by  day 
and  a  fire  by  night.  By  the  time 
we  get  up  with  him  he  is  near 
Kingston,  and  has  nearly  recovered 
his  equanimity,  which  has  been 
somewhat  shaken  by  the  bishop 
vigorously  opposing  him  in  council. 
The  prelate  often  had  occasion  so 
to  do,  but  Christy  was  accustomed 
to  blow  off  his  wrath  on  the  spot 
by  retorting  upon  his  right  rev- 
erend opponent,  if  not  good  argu- 
ments, very  strong  and  often  un- 
seemly language.  To-day  he  had 
been  tongue-tied,  and  therefore  car- 
ried his  pent-up  indignation  several 
miles  before  he  could  smoke  it  off. 
His  forbearance  arose  from  no  new- 
born sense  of  propriety,  but  from 
an  interested  motive.  The  bishop 
had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  Melhado,  and  it  was  of  import- 
ance not  to  quarrel  with  him  till 
the  ceremony  should  be  over.  Not 
that  Christy  cared  for  this  distinc- 
tion on  his  own  account  :  if  he 
had  laboured  for  such  vanities,  he 
never  would  have  earned  the  wealth 
which  now  enabled  him  to  obtain 
them.  But  the  expected  honour  was 
highly  agreeable  to  Mrs  Arabin. 
And  thus  again  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  explain  why  Christy,  who 
seldom  troubled  himself  to  gratify 
his  wife,  was  now  so  anxious  to 
secure  compliance  with  her  ambi- 
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tious  fancy.  Christy,  whose  mind 
was  not  speculative,  knew  nothing 
about  his  motives,  and  nobody 
about  him  read  his  heart  distinctly. 
Ourself  alone,  who  possess  the  key 
to  his  conduct,  can  reveal  this  im- 
portant why  ;  and  here  is  the  inter- 
pretation. Deep  down  in  the  old 
gentleman's  mind — so  deep,  indeed, 
that  it  had  never  taken  the  distinct 
form  of  thought — lay  an  unpleasant 
conviction  that  he  was  not  acting 
truly  by  his  daughter,  and  that  all  the 
specious  arguments  with  which  he 
quieted  his  conscience  and  deceived 
other  people  were  fallacious.  He 
had  a  great  dread  lest  the  mother's 
heart  should  put  sight  into  her 
eyes,  and  make  her  perceive  the 
iniquity  that  was  designed  ;  for, 
armed  with  such  knowledge  as  she 
would  then  possess,  even  her  voice 
would  be  powerful  against  his 
schemes  :  nay,  to  say  truth,  he  felt 
uneasy  concerning  his  conjugal  su- 
premacy when  he  should  stand  at 
such  a  disadvantage.  But  she  had 
readily  deceived  herself ;  and  all 
that  her  husband  had  to  do,  there- 
fore, was  to  feed  her  vanity,  and 
keep  her  mind  fixed  upon  the 
bishop's  promise  to  officiate,  and  all 
the  pomp  which  was  to  accompany 
the  marriage. 

As  he  entered  the  city  he  was 
quite  serene  again,  and  to  the  coach- 
man's inquiry  whither  he  should 
drive,  he  answered  quite  graciously, 
"  To  Mrs  Melhado's."  Accordingly, 
the  carriage  stopped  in  one  of  the 
upper  streets  before  a  large  house 
which  stood  back  behind  some 
dusty  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  whose 
whole  front  was  covered  with  jal- 
ousie work,  the  frames  painted 
white  and  the  blades  light  green. 
Christy  was  received  in  a  large 
drawing-room,  richly  furnished  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  by  a 
tall,  spare,  aquiline  -  headed  old 
lady,  who  could  at  first  be  but 
dimly  distinguished,  so  great  was 
the  contrast  between  the  dazzling 
glare  without  and  the  subdued 
light  within.  Whoever  desires  a 
graphic  description  of  the  effects  of 
this  contrast  should  refer  to  Tom 
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Cringle's  Log,  and  study  his  first 
meeting  with  his  cousin  Mary,  by 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  strong- 
est ties  may  be  broken,  and  things 
made  manifest  which  should  for 
ever  be  concealed,  through  this  sud- 
den transition.  Mr  Arabin,  who 
was  pretty  well  experienced  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  Jamaica  life,  was 
not  disconcerted  by  the  change,  but 
he  returned  the  lady's  cordial  grasp, 
and,  seating  himself  at  her  invita- 
tion, began  to  mop  his  countenance 
with  high-bred  ease,  while  they  re- 
cited the  usual  prefaces  to  a  morn- 
ing conversation.  After  these,  Mrs 
Melhado  took  occasion  to  remark, 
"  Mr  Arabin,  sir,  you  would  like  a 
drink  after  your  drive. ' '  And  before 
Christy  had  time  to  express  his  en- 
tire concurrence  with  this  opinion 
she  had  sounded  a  hand-bell,  and 
desired  that  a  liquor-case  might  be 
brought  in,  with  the  proper  accom- 
paniments of  glasses,  goglets,  and 
ice. 

"  You  see  I  don't  ask  ivhat  you'll 
take,"  said  she,  unlocking  the  cas- 
ket, "  knowing  your  appreciation  of 
poor  Melhado's  brandy.  Poor  dear 
man  !  there's  a  good  drop  of  it  left 

yet." 

"Quite  right,  ma'am,"  Christy 
answered ;  "  none  of  your  compound- x 
ed  drinks  for  me.  Good  brandy, 
properly  diluted  and  cooled,  is  the 
finest  morning-draught  in  the  world. 
Yours  is  the  best  I  ever  tasted.  I'm 
glad  to  find  it  holds  out  so  well." 

"  Oh,  and  it's  likely  to  last,"  said 
the  lady  ;  "  for,  except  my  little 
drop  every  day — I  don't  care  who 
knows  it,  and  it's  a  pity  other  ladies 
are  not  equally  candid — it's  only 
our  discriminating  visitors,  and 
friends  like  yourself,  that  ever  get 
any.  Manuel  still  likes  sangree  and 
malt  liquors  best  :  he  will  come  to 
brandy-and-water  by-and-by.  You 
and  I  and  another  person  must 
see  that  he  doesn't  get  too  fond  of 
it." 

The  late  Mr  Melhado  had  im- 
ported the  brandy  for  his  own  use. 
There  was  an  internecine  strife  be- 
tween them,  and  the  brandy,  much 
exhausted,  was  the  survivor.  A 
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hereditary  feud  was  therefore  much 
to  be  deprecated. 

Christy  replied,  that  if  Manuel 
should  evince  any  taste  for  strong 
waters — which,  fortunately,  he  had 
not  yet  done — they  must  use  every 
means  to  check  him. 

"  It's  very  little  ive  shall  be  able 
to  do  with  him,"  replied  the  old 
lady  :  "  if  his  wife  can't  keep  his 
head  straight,  nobody  else  can ;  but 
of  course  she  will." 

Christy,  with  great  uneasiness, 
thought  of  his  daughter's  hapless 
lot,  if  once  her  charms  and  gentle 
influences  should  cease  to  sway  her 
husband.  He  answered — 

"  As  long  as  legitimate  feminine 
control  can  move  him,  he  is  quite 
safe  ;  but  once  beyond  its  reach,  I 
should  expect  him  to  take  his  own 
course  unrestrained."  The  old  man 
shuddered  as  he  said  this,  but  Mrs 
Melhado  retorted  sharply — 

"  Why  should  he  ever  be  beyond 
its  reach?" 

"  Well,  we'll  hope  not,  ma'am — 
we'll  hope  not.  He  has  good  sense, 
no  doubt,  and  good  feeling ;  and, 
indeed,  I  don't  see  why  they  should 
not  be  very  happy.  He  has  a  little 
bluntness  of  manner  and  an  arbi- 
trary style  of  expression,  but  these 
are  very  readily  changed  when  af- 
fection rules." 

"  Oh,  the  way  they  speak  don't 
signify  a  rush,"  said  the  lady. 
"  Melhado  swore  dreadful." 

Christy,  who  was  aware  that, 
whatever  was  Mr  Melhado's  com- 
mand of  language,  he  did  not  com- 
mand in  his  own  house,  was  able  to 
join  these  remarks  in  a  syllogistic 
form,  and  to  deduce  from  them  the 
truth  which  they  contained — viz., 
that  a  loud  voice  and  domineering 
manner  are  not  necessarily  evidence 
of  domestic  ascendancy.  But  Mr 
Melhado's  subjugation  was  quite  an 
exceptional  case,  and  by  no  means 
argued  the  certainty  of  his  son's 
humiliation.  For  many  years  he 
waged  with  superhuman  gallantry 
an  unequal  war,  up  to  the  time 
when,  beaten  and  despairing,  he  sur- 
rendered at.  discretion,  and  turned 
for  comfort  to  the  brandy.  There 
2P 
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sat  his  conqueror,  still  able  to  sub- 
due the  spirit  of  any  man — ay,  or 
the  spirits  of  any  dozen  men.  What 
a  capital  fellow  he  had  been,  and 
what  a  life  she  led  him !  He  was 
worth  a  score  of  her.  And  a  shade 
of  regret  came  over  Christy's  mind 
when  he  thought  of  the  fiery  trial 
which  had  tried  his  old  chum,  arid 
how  much  pleasanter  affairs  would 
have  been  now  had  the  contest 
ended  the  other  way.  Well-a- 
day!— 

"  Victrix  causa  dels  placuit,   sed    victa 
Catoni." 

"  Well  now,  Mr  Arabin,"  said  the 
old  lady,  as  she  observed  the  pen- 
sive mood  into  which  Christy  had 
fallen,  "  I  wonder  what's  come  to 
you  to  make  you  so  thoughtful !  I 
suppose  it's  that  abominable  to- 
bacco that  you  can't  dispense  with. 
Well,  you  know,  I  don't  allow  it  in 
this  house — never  did,  and  never 
will ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do 
now,  as  we  ought  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms;  Til  go  and  sit  in 
the  verandah  with  you  while  you 
have  a  cigar ;  will  that  do  1 " 

Christy  protested  that  he  had 
smoked  that  morning  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  him,  and  that  the  little 
absence  of  mind  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  was  attributable  to  his 
long  drive  in  the  sun.  When  she 
hinted  at  his  beloved  weed,  the  old 
fellow's  system  yearned  for  its 
accustomed  anodyne  ;  but  a  craven 
feeling  overcame  his  desire.  He 
wanted  to  lead  the  conversation 
into  "another  direction,  and  with 
that  aim  he  summoned  his  flagging 
spirits,  and  began  to  talk  with  ani- 
mation of  passing  events.  This 
humour  Mrs  Melhado  was  quite 
ready  to  join  with,  and  they  soon 
wandered  far  among  gossip  and 
scandal.  The  lady  was  wont  to 
describe  herself  as  "none  of  your 
mealy-mouthed  pretenders,"  and  to 
boast  that  she  said  what  she  thought, 
and  was  none  the  worse  for  it. 
Howbeit,  she  was  not  agreeable 
when  in  a  sprightly  mood  ;  and  old 
Christy,  though  his  worst  enemy 
could  not  accuse  him  of  squeamish- 
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ness,  said  he  never  could  endure 
her  in  her  frolicsome  moments  :  it 
seemed  so  unnatural,  he  said,  that 
it  set  his  teeth  on  edge  and  made 
his  flesh  creep.  We  fancy  this  sen- 
sation was  the  only  approach  to 
bashfulness  which  the  old  gentle- 
man had  experienced  for  many  a 
day.  He  felt  now  that  the  con- 
versation must  be  changed  at  all 
hazards,  and  so  he  charged  abruptly 
into  the  business  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  visit. 

"To  be  sure,  ma'am,  you'll  be 
astonished  at  something  I  heard  in 
Spanish  Town.  Dan  Bumper,  who- 
is  in  London,  wrote  to  Archy  Cali- 
pash by  the  mail  which  arrived  this 
morning,  that  Mr  Venables  is  much 
better,  and  actually  coming  out  to 
reside,  and  manage  his  property 
himself,  with  a  view  to  clearing  it 
of  its  mortgages,  which  possibly  he 
may  be  able  to  do." 

"  You  heard  that,  did  you  ? "  re- 
marked Mrs  Melhado,  shortly. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Christyy 
"  and  from  authority  that  seems 
good." 

"  And  you  think  that  if  he  does 
come  he  may  clear  the  Cinnamon 
of  its  incumbrances  by  his  manage- 
ment 1 "  asked  the  old  lady  again. 

"Well,  the  thing  is  possible," 
said  Christy ;  "  it's  a  fine  estate, 
and  the  man's  not  a  fool." 

"  And  there  goes,  you  would  say, 
Manuel's  chance  of  passing  from 
attorney  to  proprietor  of  this  splen- 
did estate?" 

"  His  chance  will  certainly  not 
be  improved  by  this  arrangement." 

"And  what  do  you  think  my 
son  would  be  about  in  case  it  took 
place  ?  will  he  do  nothing  to  hold 
his  ground  and  keep  his  prospects 
open1?" 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Christy, 
"  Manuel  will  exert  himself,  like  a 
clever  young  man  as  he  is  ;  but 
when  the  proprietor  shall  be  on 
the  spot  'twill  be  hard  to  keep  him 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  capabilities  of 
his  estate,  ?ind  the  case  would  require 
much  caution  and  experience." 

"Right!"  said  Mrs  Melhado, 
with, a  grim  smile.  "  'Tis  a  delicate 
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matter,  and  Manuel  is  somewhat 
young  to  handle  it.  But  what  say 
you  if  an  older  head  were  to  look 
to  it  1  How,  if  it  had  been  already 
looked  into  by  a  person  consider- 
ably Manuel's  senior  1 " 

"Mrs  Melhado,  your  look  and 
manner  reassure  me,  ma'am,"  said 
Christy ;  "  you  already  know  of  this 
matter,  and  can  inform  me  concern- 
ing it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Melhado,  "make 
yourself  easy  ;  I  heard  of  it  some 
time  ago." 

"  And  you  do  not  believe  he  is 
coming  1 " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Your  authority  may  be  mis " 

"  His  physician  ! " 

"Ma'am!" 

"  His  physician ! "  repeated  the 
lady,  looking  hard  at  Christy,  and 
clenching  her  lips. 

"  Mrs  Melhado,  you'll  pardon 
me  for  doubting  one  moment  your 
watchfulness  and  ability, "  said 
Christy,  much  impressed.  "  I 
thought  the  information  I  got  was 
reliable,  and  you'll  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  admit  that  ;twasn't  of  a 
nature  to  be  indifferent  to." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  dryly ;  "it  might,  if  true, 
have  disconcerted  some  notable  ar- 
rangements. But  you  may  make 
yourself  easy,  as  I  said  before.  Mr 
Venables's  visit  is  not  a  bit  more 
probable  than  many  former  ones 
which  he  projected  ;  and  he'll  nei- 
ther come  hither  nor  move  any- 
where else.  His  days  are  numbered. 
The  mortgage  is  quite  safe,  and  will 
be  foreclosed — not  paid  off;  so  that's 
all  right.  Now,  have  you  heard 
-anything  more1?" 

"  No,  ma'am — no,  no,  nothing 
more.  By  Jove,  ma'am,  you've  a 
head  of  your  own  !  No — nothing 
more." 

"  Then  I  have  something  to  com- 
municate," said  Mrs  Melhado.  "  Ma- 
nuel has  just  got  a  similar  mort- 
gage on  the  Nutmeg,  and  as  there's 
very  little  chance  of  its  proprietor 
coming  this  way,  I  think  that  may 
end  as  prosperously  as  the  other  is 
like  to  do." 
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"As  I  live,  ma'am,"  burst  out 
Christy,  "  you  beat  the  cleverest  of 
us.  You  are — by  Jove,  you  ought 
to  be  a  legislator  !  You'd  manage 
the  House  of  Assembly  and  the 
government  too — hang  me,  if  you 
wouldn't !  Well  done,  ma'am — well 
done  ;  I  see  there's  little  danger  of 
your  —  of  our  interests  suffering 
while  you  are  awake.  Your  very 
good  health,  ma'am  ! " 

Had  the  late  Mr  Melhado  sur- 
vived to  a  patriarchal  age,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  would  not  have  trans- 
acted business  as  keenly  as  his 
disconsolate  relict.  Christy  began 
to  think  that  the  gods  might  possi- 
bly have  known  better  than  Cat'o. 
His  soul  had  not  only  been  relieved 
of  an  anxious  doubt,  but  it  had 
received  an  unexpected  cause  for 
rejoicing.  His  morality,  as  has 
been  before  hinted,  was  not  of  a 
delicate  order,  and  both  he  and  Mrs 
Melhado  thought  it  perfectly  fair 
to  practise  a  little  upon  an  absent 
proprietor,  and  relieve  him  of  a 
possession  for  whose  management 
he  showed  an  ineptitude. 

The  lady  did  not  deign  to  notice 
her  visitor's  compliments,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  upon  the  business 
in  hand. 

"  Thus,  you  see,  my  son  has  the 
attorneyship,  with  the  possible  suc- 
cession to  the  Cinnamon  and  Nut- 
meg in  Surrey,  two  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  island,  and  of  Beg- 
gar's Bush  in  Trelawny;  while  he 
already  owns  the  Diamond  Vale  in 
Middlesex,  and  Pernambuco  in 
Cornwall." 

"A  pretty  little  roll,"  said  Christy, 
grinning,  "  worth,  I  should  think, 
not  less  than " 

"  Don't  let  us  get  to  figures,"  re- 
plied Mrs  M.  "  It's  a  pretty  pro- 
perty just  now,  there's  no  denying 
it ;  but  they've  a  capricious  way  in 
England  of  dealing  with  colonial 
produce,  and  therefore  I  don't  put 
my  trust  altogether  in  land.  But 
then,  in  any  case,  we've  the  store, 
and  see  what  a  business  we  are 
doing,  and  what  mercantile  open- 
ings these  attorney  ships  afford.  I 
don't  suppose  there's  a  firm  in  the 
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island  turning  half  so  much  capital 
as  Melhado,  Huggins,  and  Bamboo." 

"  Tin  sure  there's  not,  ma'am," 
said  Christy,  whom  this  conversa- 
tion had  filled  with  delight  and  awe 
— delight  that  Melhado' s  possessions 
and  prospects  so  completely  justified 
the  approaching  connection,  and  awe 
at  the  superior  powers  of  the  strong- 
minded  woman.  They  had  pretty 
well  cleared  off  their  business  topics, 
and  Mrs  Melhado  gave  evidence  of 
a  disposition  to  relapse  into  that 
sportive  vein  which  affected  Christy 
so  unpleasantly ;  it  was  therefore  a 
relief  to  him  when  the  young  man, 
whose  future  had  been  the  subject 
of  their  conversation,  re  turned  home 
and  joined  their  company. 

Mr  Manuel  Meihado  deserves  a 
short  description,  as  he  believes 
himself  destined  to  the  distinguish- 
ed honour  of  wedding  Violet  Ara- 
bin.  He  was  slight  and  well  formed, 
and  of  the  average  height.  His 
complexion  was  olive,  and  his  hair 
jet  black,  curled,  and  profusely  oiled. 
His  features  were  good,  especially 
the  eyes  ;  and,  except  that  the  fore- 
head was  somewhat  low,  the  profile 
might  have  been  pronounced  hand- 
some. But  the  full  face  was  not  so 
good :  the  expression  was  mean, 
and  there  was  a  repulsive  breadth 
across  the  jaw.  As  yet  there  was 
little  beard  or  whisker,  and  the 
smooth  open  neck  suited  his  counte- 
nance well.  So  common  fame  seem- 
ed justified  in  calling  him  a  very 
handsome  young  man.  Though 
that  is  a  climate  where  loose  light 
clothing  is  an  especial  luxury,  this 
youth  was  habited  in  a  cloth  coat 
and  waistcoat  made  to  fit  his  figure 
accurately,  and  drill  trousers  tightly 
strapped  under  Wellington  boots. 
His  collar  was  turned  down,  and  he 
wore  below  it  a  scarf  fastened  with 
twe  pins,  a  major  and  a  minor,  con- 
nected by  a  gold  chain,  and  the 
former  headed  with  a  brilliant  stone. 
Bound  his  neck  was  a  double  watch- 
guard  as  thick  as  a  jack-chain,  and 
his  waistcoat  buttons,  of  yellow 
metal,  were  linked  together  very 
sumptuously.  Small  spurs  project- 
ed from  his  heels,  and  he  bore  a 
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riding-whip  in  one  hand,  while  the 
other  held  his  black  beaver  hat — • 
a  most  unpleasant  substitute,  one 
would  think,  for  the  cool  shady  Pa- 
nama. Mr  Melhado,  however,  was 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  did  not  choose 
to  follow  any  rules  of  dress,  but 
rather  claimed  the  right  to  dictate 
those  rules.  Among  the  brown 
ladies  he  was  the  observed  of  all 
observers ;  and  indeed  we  ought  not 
to  confine  his  celebrity  to  that  class, 
for  there  were  many  white  ladies 
who  pronounced  him  charming,  and 
showed  every  disposition  to  culti- 
vate his  good  opinion.  By  Kings- 
ton youth  his  precedence  was  ac- 
knowledged ;  yet  this  was,  in  his 
estimation,  but  a  light  thing,  for 
his  ambition  led  him  to  be  on  easy 
terms  with  the  young  military  offi- 
cers, whom  he  was  never  tired  of 
entertaining,  and  for  whose  counte- 
nance and  familiarity  he  was  willing 
to  undergo  a  great  deal.  They  ate 
his  dinners,  rode  his  horses,  and 
tolerated  his  society,  but  he  was  not 
a  favourite  with  any  among  them. 
He  had  neither  a  good  disposition 
nor  very  good  sense  to  guide  him, 
and  his  attempts  at  fashionable 
ease  were  disagreeable,  if  not  offen- 
sive. We  have  seen  how  Tom  Ger- 
vaise  felt  towards  him  ;  and  Tom, 
except  in  matters  of  adornment 
and  purification,  commonly  held 
the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

The  youth  set  down  his  hat  and 
sauntered  across  the  room  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  old  Christy,  who,  greatly 
comforted  by  the  intelligence  just 
received,  gave  him  a  cordial  squeeze, 
and  inspected  him  from  head  to 
foot  with  an  approving  smile. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  old  lady,  "  if  this  is  the 
penalty  one  has  to  pay  for  youth 
and  fashion,  I  hardly  regret  that 
my  day  is  past :  we  had  our  fancies, 
no  doubt,  like  every  other  rising 
generation,  but  to  suffocate  our- 
selves wasn't  one  of  them." 

Mrs  Melhado  had  too  good  sense 
not  to  see  the  impropriety  of  dress- 
ing thus  in  such  a  climate  ;  but  she 
liked  to  see  her  son  look  to  advan- 
tage ;  therefore  she  said,  apologeti- 
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cally, "  Oh,  Manuel  has  been  making 
some  visits,  and  been  at  the  bar- 
racks with  some  of  his  military 
friends.  It  wouldn't  do,  you  know, 
to  appear  careless  or  slovenly  among 
them." 

11  By  Jove,"  said  Christy,  "  they 
are  the  most  sensible  f  ellows  going ! 
You  never  see  them  in  anything  but 
a  white  jacket  when  off  duty,  while 
our  young  city  bucks  think  they 
must  dress  as  men  do  in  England.- 
But  never  mind,  Manuel,  dress  as 
you  like — that's  your  affair,  you 
know,  now,  and  it  will  be  a  thing 
for  you  and  your  wife  to  settle  be- 
tween you  a  month  hence,  eh  ]  Are 
you  coming  up  to  Crystal  Mount 
with  me  1  because  if  you  will,  I 
shall  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  and 
will  drive  you  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  where  we  shall  find 
horses." 

Melhado  accepted  with  much 
readiness,  and  went  to  make  a 
change  in  his  toilet,  while  Christy 
proceeded  into  the  city  to  order 
some  cigars,  and  transact  other 
pressing  business.  Didn't  he  stick 
a  havannah  in  his  mouth  and  pull 
out  his  tinder-box  before  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  Mrs  Melhado's  door- 
i 


The  lover,  of  course,  did  not  wish 
to  omit  any  elegancies  of  costume 
when  dining  at  Crystal  Mount  : 
he  therefore  summoned  a  yellow 
female  with  a  lean  wrinkled  neck 
and  skin,  but  nevertheless  wearing 
her  hair  dressed,  and  an  enormous 
pair  of  ear-drops,  and  bade  her  get 
a  portmanteau  packed  for  him. 
This  personage  was  his  mother's 
factotum,  lady's-maid,  housekeeper, 
confectioner,  laundry-woman,  and 
general  superintendent.  The  duties 
of  a  house  are  very  differently  di- 
vided in  that  country  from  the 
method  we  are  accustomed  to  at 
home ;  and  these  brown  domestics, 
when  they  reach  a  certain  age,  at- 
tain a  neatness  and  an  aptitude  for 
household  duties  which  is  rarely 
found  in  the  other  sex.  The  use 
Mr  Melhado  made  of  his  own  male 
attendant  was  this :  when  the  port- 
manteau was  packed,  he  made  him 
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strap  it,  and  then  ordered  him  to 
take  it  on  his  head  and  trudge  off 
with  it  to  Crystal  Mount. 

On  the  journey  up  the  gentlemen 
held  little  conversation  worth  re- 
peating. In  fact,  Christy,  who 
wanted  to  ponder  on  the  pleasant 
intelligence  received  from  Mrs  Mel- 
hado, pressed  a  cigar  upon  his  com- 
panion, and  stopped  his  own  mouth 
with  another.  He  saw  that  Mel- 
hado, if  he  played  his  cards  well, 
might  become — never  mind  by  what 
means — the  wealthiest  proprietor  in 
the  island.  He  felt,  too,  how  these 
improved  prospects  would  feed  the 
vanity  of  his  helpmate,  and  increase 
her  satisfaction  with  the  match ; 
and  with  this  reflection  the  little 
bit  of  remorse  which  played  about 
outside  his  heart  seeking  an  en- 
trance, was  kicked  sturdily  from  the 
door,  and  peremptorily  forbidden 
the  premises. 

Violet  met  her  father  with  a 
smile,  and  the  old  man,  intent  on 
her  grand  prospects,  and  imagining 
himself  the  most  devoted  of  parents, 
kissed  her  affectionately.  Melhado, 
too,  had  a  gracious  welcome.  As 
the  character  of  the  evening  there 
depended  very  much  upon  the  host's 
humour,  this  promised  to  be  a  cheery 
one.  Christy  was  in  spirits,  and 
talked  and  joked.  Melhado,  after 
his  manner,  was  assiduously  atten- 
tive to  both  ladies.  So  they  dined 
very  pleasantly.  The  conversation, 
when  the  servants  had  disappeared, 
turned  upon  some  superstitious  ex- 
citement which  was  agitating  the 
negroes,  and  leading  them  to  hold 
frequent  and  large  nocturnal  meet- 
ings. The  overseers  and  book- 
keepers on  the  estates  thought  that 
these  assemblies  might  lead  to  mis- 
chief, and  had  represented  their 
misgivings  to  Mr  Arabin  as  pro- 
prietor of  Crystal  Mount,  and  to 
Mr  Melhado  as  representing  the 
owner  of  the  Cinnamon  estate,  a 
little  farther  down  the  hill.  Obi  is 
the  name  of  the  religion,  incanta- 
tion, or  devil-worship,  whichever  it 
may  be,  that  prevails  among  the 
negroes.  Obeah  men,  their  high- 
priests  or  professors,  are  always  na- 
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tive  Africans,  so  are  the  women  who 
practise  its  crafts.  Hence  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  its  mys- 
teries are  of  African  origin.  When 
their  orgies  are  more  than  usually 
solemn,  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that 
they  mask  some  insurrectionary 
move,  and  the  whites  are  uneasy 
while  they  continue. 

It  is  never  wise  to  speak  on  this 
subject  before  black  servants,  as 
nearly  all  of  them  are  in  thraldom 
to  the  superstition,  and  they  may 
be  chiefs  and  ringleaders  ;  for  there 
is  a  peculiar  mystery  most  careful- 
ly maintained  concerning  the  rites, 
professors,  and  votaries  of  Obi,  and 
the  whites  have  never  been  able  to 
sift  it,  though  now  and  then  they 
get  a  little  insight  into  its  abomi- 
nations. 

Melhado  said  that  he  would  send 
up  to  -the  Cinnamon  to-morrow  a 
a  brace  of  Spanish  dogs,  to  be  let 
loose  on  occasion  of  the  next 
Obeah  gathering.  At  this  plan 
Old  Christy  shook  his  head.  He 
had  no  dislike  of  the  proposal, 
but  he  doubted  its  prudence,  and 
thought  that  while  there  was  such 
a  disposition  to  pet  the  negroes,  it 
would  read  badly  in  the  news- 
papers, and  be  turned  to  account 
by  the  party  to  which  he  stood 
opposed.  Violet,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  combated  the  design, 
for  some  of  these  dogs  are  exceed- 
ing fierce,  and  they  might  not  have 
simply  dispersed  the  crowds,  but 
perhaps  maimed  or  killed  some. 
Melhado  laughed  at  these  feminine 
objections,  and  thought  it  became 
him  as  a  man  of  determination  to 
persist  in  his  plan ;  but  when  Violet 
reiterated  her  horror  at  the  idea,  he 
made  a  show  of  gracefully  yielding 
to  her  wishes,  while  he  winked  at 
old  Christy  in  token  that  he  would 
adhere  to  his  first  intention  ne- 
vertheless. The  conversation  was 
then  led  to  a  visit  which  the  family 
was  to  make  a  day  or  two  later 
to  Spanish  Town,  partly  to  visit 
friends,  and  partly  to  arrange  pre- 
liminaries of  the  marriage;  for 
these  matters  are  conducted  in  the 
island  somewhat  differently  from 
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the  English  customs  ;  for  instance, 
the  governor  is  the  person  to  grant 
the  license,  not  the  bishop.  To 
make  the  excursion  pleasanter,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  party  should 
go  to  Spanish  Town  by  water  as 
far  as  Fort  Henderson,  Melhado 
undertaking  the  arrangements  for 
the  short  voyage.  And  thus  the 
evening  wore  away.  There  was  no 
music.  Violet  could  with  difficulty 
maintain  her  self-possession  after 
the  events  of  the  day ;  and  she  ex- 
cused herself  from  singing,  and  re- 
tired immediately  after  tea. 

Poor  girl !  it  had  been  a  cruel 
evening  for  her.  Not  till  she  re- 
tired at  night  had  she  an  opportu- 
nity of  collecting  her  thoughts,  and 
balancing  the  reliefs  and  anxieties 
of  which  this  day  had  been  the 
parent.  But  reason  would  not, 
could  not  now  measure  the  gain 
and  loss,  for  welling  up  through  the 
tangled  doubts  and  cares  came  one 
fresh  and  thrilling  consciousness, 
beside  which  no  meaner  idea  might 
gain  attention.  Arthur  loved  her  ; 
and  who  should  set  a  price  upon 
Arthur's  love  !  Not  that  Violet 
had  been  ignorant  or  doubtful  of 
his  affection  ;  but  now  it  was  hers, 
not  by  implication  or  inference — 
told  with  his  own  lips,  yea,  poured 
from  his  heart  of  heart.  And  the 
murmurs  still  lingered  in  her  ear, 
and  evermore  came  again  the  blessed 
words,  like  the  echoes  of  a  spirit's 
song,  holding  her  mind  entranced, 
and  charming  away  farther  and 
still  farther  all  other  sound.  The 
cares  were  there — she  knew  it : 
outside  the  magic  circle,  fierce  and 
eager,  there  they  waited,  sure  to 
have  their  hour;  but  that  hour 
could  not  be  now.  And  so  it  was 
that  Violet,  happy  suddenly,  but 
happy  without  stint,  cast  trouble 
afar,  and  even  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  Melhado,  to  whom  she 
stood  in  such  unmeet  relation,  lay 
under  the  same  roof,  felt  only  the 
new-born  joy.  We  have  stolen  in 
through  the  warm  spangled  tropic 
night  to  catch  but  one  glimpse  of 
this  trance  ere  it  is  gone.  Soon — 
perhaps  to-morrow  —  cross  chance 
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may  resume  its  sway,  for  we  know 
the  difficulties  that  impend.  Let 
us  linger,  then,  but  a  moment  with 
bliss  and  Violet,  and  then,  leaving 
with  a  sigh  the  fair  and  happy  girl, 
let  us  hasten  to  another  part  of 
the  house,  and  a  far  less  pleasing 
scene. 

Mr  Arabin,  before  seeking  his 
bed-chamber,  usually  retired  to  his 
dressing-room  to  meditate  and  grow 
cool,  in  addition  to  which  processes 
he  smoked  a  cigar  and  sipped  a 
pleasant  mixture  of  gin  and  cocoa- 
nut  milk.  If  his  mind  chanced  to 
be  discomposed,  this  treatment 
soothed  it ;  if  it  were  pleased  or 
jocund,  the  treatment  enhanced  his 
satisfaction.  To-night  he  blew  a 
mighty  cloud,  indicative  of  the 
calm  joy  which  possessed  him  as  he 
thought  how  his  schemes  drew  to- 
wards their  consummation,  and  how 
they  looked  brighter  as  their  day 
approached.  In  the  lightest  of 
wrappers,  stretched  at  length  near 
the  open  casement,  his  mind  looked 
forth  into  the  fancied  future,  which, 
like  the  starry  night,  seemed  only 
the  more  soft  and  lovely  for  its 
dimness.  Wealth  and  considera- 
tion, power  even,  for  him  and  his, 
promised  to  abound  while  his  ener- 
gies should  last ;  and  when,  tired  and 
satiated,  the  old  man  should  court 
repose,  there  would  be  the  luxuri- 
ous retirement,  the  life  in  others, 
and  the  honoured  age.  And  this 
prospect  of  good  was  of  his  own 
creating.  Let  your  weak  or  lazy 
noodles  excuse  their  unreadiness  and 
incapacity  by  prating  of  a  patience 
in  well-doing,  and  a  humble  trust 
for  the  event.  Men  of  energy  and 
sense  carved  out  their  own  fortune, 
ha !  ha !  And  Christy  waxed  pre- 
sumptuous, and  blew  out  long  arro- 
gant placid  wreaths,  and  said  in  his 
heart,  Tush !  And  while  yet  the 
vision  tarried,  came  a  low  nervous 
knock  at  his  door,  and  the  dreamer 
said,  "  Who  the  devil  are  you  1 
what  do  you  want  1  come  in,  and 

be  d to  you." 

The  handle  turned  gently,  and 
with  hesitating  gait  Mrs  Arabin 
entered  the  apartment. 
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"  Hollo,  Susan  ;  why — what — 
who  could  have  thought  of  it  being 
you!  Nothing  the  matter,  eh1?" 
said  Christy,  much  disturbed  by 
the  apparition. 

"Nothing  the  matter,  Mr  Ara- 
bin— nothing,"  faltered  the  lady; 
"only  I  thought  I  should  like — 
that  is,  if  you  are  at  leisure  —  I 
thought  I  might " 

MR  A. — "Ah,  well,  Susan,  per- 
haps 'tis  just  as  well  you  came  in. 
Take  a  seat,  my  dear.  I've  some- 
thing pleasant  to  tell  you." 

MRS  A.— "Indeed,  Mr  Arabin, 
Fm  glad  to  hear  that — very  glad  ; 
but  I  hope  it  isn't  that  you've  been 
setting  down  the  poor  bishop  again. 
You  do  give  such  keen  and  sarcas- 
tic replies  that  his  feelings  mightn't 
bear  it,  and  then " 

ME  A.  (conscious  of  much  great- 
ness of  mind). — "Never  fear,  Su- 
san ;  all  is  right  there.  To  be 
sure,  I  let  him  go  on  to-day  till  I 
thought  I  should  have  burst.  I 
knew  exactly,  too,  where  to  hit  him, 
but  I  held  in.  No,  it's  all  right  in 
that  quarter.  What  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  is  nothing  concerning  the 
council ;  it's  about  Manuel.  What 
do  you  think,  now  ?  he's  got  a  mort- 
gage on  the  Nutmeg.  'Twill  surely 
be  his  own  as  well  as  the  Cinnamon. 
What  d'ye  think  of  that  ? " 

MRS  A. — "Indeed,  Mr  Arabin, 
'twill  be  a  grand  thing,  no  doubt. 
But  I  was  thinking " 

MR  A. — "  Well,  what  were  you 
thinking,  my  dear,  eh?" 

MRS  A. — "  I  was  thinking,  you 
know,  whether,  with  all  this  pros- 
pect of  wealth  and  grandeur,  we 
can  feel  confident  that  our  poor 
girl  will  be — quite — quite — happy, 
you  know  ! "  (Mr  Arabin  wouldn't 
allow  his  own  heart  to  hint  at  such 
an  idea  as  this  on  any  considera- 
tion, and  now  here  was  his  silly 
wife  blurting  it  forth  as  if  it  were 
the  most  ordinary  remark.  Flesh 
and  blood  couldn't  bear  it.) 

MR  A.— "Happy,  ma'am?  Why, 

what  the  de ,  what  nonsense  has 

got  into  your  head !  Of  course 
they'll  be  happy.  The  bishop's  to 
say  the  blessing,  remember,  and 
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think  of  the  noise  the  marriage 
will  make.  Happy — I  believe  you ! " 

MRS  A. — "Ah,  the  bishop  and  the 
fine  doings  are  all  very  pleasant ; 
but  if  she — if  our  Violet — should — 
should  ever  regret — ever  find  that 
her  lot  is  not  so  enviable  as  it  has 
been  pictured,  we  should  never — 
never " 

MR  A. — "  Bless  my  soul,  ma'am, 
what  is  all  this  humbug1?  You 
can't  be  well.  Some  silly  fancies 
have  got  hold  of  you  :  go  to  bed, 
now,  and  get  some  rest.  Your  ner- 
vousness will  be  gone  by  the  morn- 
ing." 

MRS  A.  (a  little  more  firmly). — 
"  Tisn't  any  fancy,  Mr  Arabin.  I 
want  to  speak  seriously  to  you  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  Think  of  how 
Violet  has  been  brought  up,  and 
how  gentle  she  is.  I  cannot  feel 
satisfied  of  this  young  man's  prin- 
ciples and  disposition." 

MR  A. — "  You  can't,  ma'am,  eh  ! 
Upon  my  word  ! " 

MRS  A. — "  No,  I  carit,  Mr  Arabin. 
Violet  is  your  daughter  as  well  as 
mine,  and  we  ought — you  knoiv  we 
ought " 

MR  A.— "To  behave  like  two 
confounded  fools,  eh,  and  make  our- 
selves the  laughing-stock  of  the 
island  ?  After  securing  the  best 
match  that  has  been  heard  of  since 
Miss  Molasses  married  the  gover- 
nor's second  son,  to  lose  all  by  our 
own  timidity  and  folly  ! " 

MRS  A. — "  You  don't  understand 
me,  Mr  Arabin.  I  wish  to  talk 
over  these  matters  with  you.  If 
everything  is  right,  we  shall  do  no 
harm  by  discussion  ;  and  if  any- 
thing requires  our  attention,  now 
is  the  time." 

MR  A.  (who  thinks  that,  after  all, 
this  may  proceed  from  some  mere 
whim  or  misconception). — "  Go  on, 
ma'am ;  let's  hear." 

MRS  A.— "First,  then,  I  doubt 
whether  our  dear  Violet's  heart 
assents  to  this  marriage  at  all." 

MR  A. — "  Pooh  !  since  when  have 
you  doubted  1 " 

MRS  A. — "  Since  very  recently." 

MR  A.—"  What's  next  ]  " 

MRS  A. — "  Coupled  with  my  for- 
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mer  suspicion,  I  think  it  very  ques- 
tionable whether  Manuel  can  make 
her  happy — whether  his  nature  is 
at  all  suited  to  hers." 

MR  A.—"  Anything  else  ?  " 

MRS  A. — "  There  seems  so  much 
to  object  to,  once  one  begins  to 
think.  His  mother  now — I  never 
could  bear  her." 

MR  A. — "  By  Jove,  ma'am,  she's  a 
clever  woman — a  right  clever  wo- 
man. I  only  wish  that  some  others 
I  know  were  like  her — that  is,  that 
they  were  half  as  wise." 

MRS  A. — "Well,  I'm  not  question- 
ing her  abilities,  Mr  Arabin  ;  -  url 
don't  you  think  now  that,  all  the.? 
things  considered,  the  marriage 
might  be  at  least  postponed  for  a 
little  ]  " 

MR  A. — "Postponed,  ma' am!  Fire 
and  fury  !  what's  this  you  say  1 
Postponed  !  why,  you  rave.  Some 
of  the  Obeah  people  have  be- 
witched you.  I  must  send  for 
Granny  Nip  to  disenchant  you." 

MRS  A. — "A  mother  doesn't  need 
witchcraft  to  make  her  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  her  child." 

MR  A.  (mocking). — "Anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  her  child !  Why, 
you're  a  sillier  fool  than  I  thought 
you  were,  and  that's  saying  a  great 
deal." 

MRS  A.—"  Oh  dear,  Mr  Arabin, 
how  can  you !  " 

MR  A. — "  Let's  have  no  more  of 
this  nonsense.  Go  to  bed,  and 
never  speak  to  me  on  the  subject 
again,  unless  you've  something 
pleasanter  to  say." 

MRS  A.—"  Mr  Arabin  !  " 

MR  A. — "  You  idiotic  fool,  will 
you  go  to  bed  1 " 

MRS  A. — "  You  will  be  sorry " 

MR  A. — "  The  devil  take  you,  will 
you  go,  eh  1  Ixcan  stand  baiting  or 
begging  or  arguing  as  well  as  my 
neighbours,  but  when  a  cursed  fool 
begins  twaddling,  I  own  I  can't 
control  myself.  That's  right,  be 
off  before  I  say  something  to  be 
sorry  for." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  as  he 
let  Mrs  Arabin  through  the  door, 
and  closed  it  behind  her.  Mrs 
Arabin,  as  she  passed  to  her  own 
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apartment,  presented  a  figure  unlike  the   eyes  glittering,   and  the  lips 

her  former  self  at  any  epoch.     Her  compressed,  while   at  intervals   it 

step    was    firm,    her    hands    were  moved  suddenly  to  and  from  the 

clenched,  her    head    was    thrown  right  shoulder.     The  mother's  and 

back,  with  the  nostrils  wide  open,  woman's  blood  was  up. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  officers'  quarters  in  Up  Park 
Camp  are  in  two  wings,  each  wing 
consisting  of  two  pavilions  or  ranges, 
with  a  mess-room  dividing  them. 

A  young  officer  walked  out  of  his 
bed-room  into  the  verandah  of  the 
eastern  pavilion  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  after  Brune's  visit 
to  Crystal  Mount.  He  was  slight 
and  well  grown,  with  handsome 
features  ;  but  his  eyes  were  sunken, 
his  complexion  was  sallow,  and  his 
forehead  showed  lines  which  his 
years  did  not  warrant.  He  paced 
with  a  varying  step  the  portion  of 
the  gallery  in  front  of  his  apart- 
ments, occasionally  making  a  sudden 
stop,  and  peering  through  the  jal- 
ousies with  corrugated  brow,  as  if 
in  anxious  observation.  Suddenly 
he  called,  "  Sampson  !  "  whereupon 
a  little  bandy-legged  negro,  with  a 
squeaking  voice,  came  waddling 
out  of  the  room  next  to  that  from 
whence  the  officer  had  issued. 

"  Breakfast  immediately  !  "  said 
the  latter,  sharply. 

"  Massa,  de  milk  no  come,"  piped 
Sampson;  "dat  Miss  Asher  gal 
reelly  too  bad  !  " 

"Milk  not  come!"  repeated  the 
master ;  "  then  why  the  devil  isn't 
it  come,  eh  1,  I've  no  doubt  'tis 
some  negligence  of  your  own.  Bring 
it  immediately,  or  I'll " 

Sampson  fled  from  the  menacing 
hand  and  angry  countenance  as  a 
Philistine  would  have  shunned  his 
unshorn  namesake. 

"Sampson,"  called  the  young 
man,  mildly,  "let  me  have  breakfast 
as  soon  as  the  milk  comes.  I'm 
not  angry  ;  I  daresay  the  goats  are 
wild  this  morning.  Tut ! "  he  went 
on  as  soon  as  Sampson  had  disap- 
peared, "  what  on  earth  makes  me 
so  irritable  with  this  wretched  devil, 
and  with  everybody  !  " 


"Ah,  Lorton,  my  boy,  how's 
yourself  1  Monstrous  hot,  eh  ?  I've 
just  ridden  down  from  Crystal 
Mount,  and  I  took  you  in  my  way ; 
for  hang  me  if  I  could  go  on  to 
Kingston  now,  or  eat  any  breakfast 
if  I  got  there  ! " 

The  above  was  the  salutation  of 
our  young  friend  Melhado,  who 
had  passed  the  retreating  Sampson 
on  the  stair,  and  come  hastily  on  to 
the  verandah.  He  was  excessively 
hot  and  moist,  but  looked  very 
well. 

"Good  morning,  Melhado,"  re- 
plied Lorton,  with  rather  more  re- 
serve of  manner  than  the  other. 
"  You  must  be  in  league  with  Miss 
Asher  and  the  goats.  But  for  them 
I  should  have  breakfasted,  whereas 
they  have  managed  the  meal  so  as 
to  be  just  in  time  for  you." 

"  Devilish  lucky  that !  Then  I'll 
be  ready  in  a  jiffy,  if  you'll  just  let 
me  wash  my  hands.  I'm  too  hot  to 
get  into  the  bath,  or  I  should  enjoy 
a  plunge.  Suppose  you've  been  in 
already  ? " 

"  I  have,"  Lorton  said,  "  and  I 
think  I  must  have  remained  in  too 
long,  for  I  have  a  little  shivering 
and  headache." 

"  Breakfast's  the  thing  for  that, 
my  buck,"  said  the  free-and-easy 
visitor  as  he  retired  into  Lorton's 
bed-room  to  perform  the  desired 
ablution :  "  you  get  up  the  grub, 
and  I'll  be  with  you  sharp." 

That  chapter  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  young  Englishmen  which 
treats  of  their  habits  in  the  mo- 
ther country  is  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood, that  it  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence in  us  to  detail  the  food  con- 
sumed at  a  home  breakfast ;  but  the 
modifications  produced  by  migra- 
tion to  Jamaica  may  be  a  subject 
of  interest  to  the  curious  reader. 
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First,  then,  Sampson  brought  in 
a  dish  of  flying-fish  lately  caught — a 
real  treat,  we  assure  you ;  then  came 
ortolans  or  butter-birds,  a  dainty 
procurable  only  at  certain  seasons. 
Roasted  plantains,  and  yampees 
browned  and  buttered,  served  as 
accompaniments  to  the  hot  dishes  ; 
while  avocado  (vulgarly,  alligator) 
pears  might  either  be  eaten  with  the 
cold  ham,  or,  discussed  alone,  might 
cool  delightfully  the  palate.  Fruit 
or  vegetable,  which  shall  we  call 
them?  Flavoured  with  lime-juice 
and  sugar,  they  claim  the  former 
name  ;  but  at  breakfast  pepper  and 
salt  must  be  the  dressing,  and  ve- 
getable the  denomination.  Deli- 
cious they  are ;  and  so  dearly  do  we 
hold  the  memory  of  them,  that  if  it 
were  possible  in  this  frigid  land  to 
place  before  us  one  of  them  fresh 
from  the  tree,  we  feel  that  neither 
pur  dignity  as  the  writer  of  this 
interesting  narrative,  nor  a  restric- 
tion as  to  green  esculents  which  has 
come  upon  us  with  advancing  years, 
could  for  an  instant  restrain  our 
eager  assault.  Sanitary  considera- 
tions scattered  to  the  winds,  and 
this  our  grey  goose  quill  trampled 
under  foot,  we  would  renew  our 
accustomed  delight,  scrupulously 
bisecting  the  treasure,  then  extract- 
ing its  hard  heart,  seasoning  with 
salt  and  pepper  the  hemispherical 
cavities  where  lay  that  stony  inmate, 
and  then  scooping  out  and  enjoying 
the  grateful  pulp  as  it  should  melt 
like  cream  on  the  palate,  till  the 
well-scraped  rind  alone  should  re- 
main in  memory  of  the  too-quickly- 
fleeted  delight.  Subalterns'  butter! 
yes,  that  was  the  familiar  name  we 
gave  them  in  days  when  fresh  but- 
ter was  a  thing  unknown  in  Ja- 
maica, and  when  that  which  was 
by  courtesy  called  salt  butter  should 
have  been  spurned  with  opprobrium 
as  rancid  oil !  Bread,  plain  and 
toasted,  was  on  the  table  to  fill  cre- 
vices, and  wild  fragrant  honey  and 
guava  jelly  to  eat  therewith.  On 
the  farther  end,  to  be  brought  into 
action  at  the  end  of  the  meal,  were 
bottles  of  claret  and  brandy,  with 
dishes  of  mangoes  and  oranges,  and 
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a  huge  pink  shaddock,  whose  rind 
had  been  cut  by  the  ingenious 
Sampson  into  arabesque  forms ; 
coffee  is  generally  taken  immedi- 
ately on  rising,  therefore  tea  alone 
may  be  looked  for  at  breakfast. 

*'  Tis  plain  you  have  had  no  ride 
this  morning,  Lorton ,"  said  Melhado, 
attacking  his  second  pigeon ;  "  never 
saw  a  pecker  so  lamentably  down  : 
four  lumps,  please  :  never  do  out 
here  not  to  eat,  you  know  :  sure  to 
end  in  toes  upwards,  march  in  Saul, 
and  that  kind  of  thing." 

Lorton  shuddered.  "  I'm  cer- 
tainly off  my  feed,"  he  said ;  "  must 
keep  quiet,  and  avoid  the  sun  for  a 
day  or  two.  You  appear  as  brisk 
and  hearty  as  a  bridegroom  ought 
to  be.  Is  it  true  that  the  happy 
day  is  fixed'?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  boy.  I  shall 
be  turned  off  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night. Rather  pleasant,  isn't  it,  to 
find  all  right,  after  the  fears  and 
anxieties  of  courtship  1  Yes,  by 
Jove,  all  settled.  Before  long  I 
hope  to  see  you  congratulate  Mrs 
Melhado.  She  doesn't  know  how 
much  we  owe  to  you  for  our  happi- 
ness, but  I'll  take  care  she  shall." 


me/''  repeated  Lorton, 
with  an  inquiring  stare. 

"  Certainly ;  but  for  the  timely 
information  you  furnished  concern- 
ing that  fellow  Brune,  I  daresay  I 
might  have  had  some  trouble  and 
delay,  though  I  should  probably 
have  won  her  at  last,"  answered 
Melhado,  modestly. 

Lorton  coloured.  "  You  will  be 
good  enough  to  remember/'  he  said, 
"  that  I  simply  showed  you  passages 
from  my  cousin's  letters  which  were 
not  very  clear  as  regarded  Brune,  and 
that  I  in  nowise  vouched  for  the 
truth  of  what  was  reported." 

"Oh,  of  course  not,"  replied 
Melhado,  with  a  wink  which  made 
the  young  officer's  colour  rise  still 
higher.  "  I'm  not  the  man  to  com- 
promise a  friend." 

"Ah,"  uttered  Lorton,  with  dis- 
gust. 

"  Devilish  fortunate  that  we  man- 
aged as  we  did,  and  got  him  to  haul 
quietly  off.  I  thought  at  one  time 
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I  should  have  been  obliged  to  warn 
him  off  the  premises,  but  you  see 
he  had  the  sense  to  go,  like  a  well- 
bred  dog  !"  This  was  said  with  a 
swagger. 

"  You  seem  to  have  received  an 
erroneous  impression  concerning 
Brtine's  disposition/'  said  Lorton. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
anxious  to  correct  it,  if  it  reaches 
his  ears." 

"Why,  how!  what  the  devil !" 
asked  Melhado,  looking  up  aston- 
ished with  an  ortolan  poised  on  his 
fork,  for  which  his  jaws  had  already 
opened  when  Lorton's  remark  ar- 
rested the  intended  bite,  and  caused 
the  fountains  of  expectation  to  re- 
gurgitate coldly  on  his  system.  .  .  . 
"  Deuce  take  it !  I  thought  you  hated 
the  fellow  as  much  as  I  do  !" 

"  I  thought  you  hinted  at  having 
scared  Mr  Brune.  There  are  few 
men  that  could  do  that ;  and  if  he 
should  hear  that  you  suppose  your- 
self to  be  one  of  them,  I  think  he 
would  bring  that  question  to  a 
speedy  issue,  that's  all." 

Melhado  looked  very  pale  ;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
swallowed  the  ortolan  if  he  had 
tried.  "You  don't  mean,"  said  he. 
"  that  you  intend  to  repeat  what  I 
have  said  in  all  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  friendship  1 " 

"I  mean  nothing  of  the  sort, cer- 
tainly," Lorton  answered,  with  a 
sneer.  "  You  surprised  me  by  the 
tone  in  which  you  spoke  of  your 
rival's  secession  from  the  field.  Now 
finish  you  breakfast ;  there  are  some 
hot  ortolans." 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged,"  said 
Melhado,  his  colour  creeping  back, 
"  I  didn't  certainly  expect  a  word 
on  Brune' s  side  from  you.  If  there 
was  a  fellow  I  could  have  counted 
on  to  cross  him  through  thick  and 
thin,  you  were  the  man." 

"  Brune  is  a  man  that  I  cannot 
like  ;  so  far  you  are  right.  It  has 
happened  that,  in  the  pursuance  of 
what  I  considered  a  just  and  friendly 
line  of  conduct  to  you,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  thwart  his  plans.  Pos- 
sibly," added  the  young  man,  with 
some  emotion — "possibly  personal 
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dislike  may  have  prompted  me 
more  than  I  was  aware  of.  If  so, 
I  shall  extremely  regret  it.  But  do 
not  fancy  that  I  am  his  unscrupu- 
lous enemy.  God  help  me !  why  do 
I  allow  revengeful  feelings  to  sway 
meatalH" 

Mr  Melhado  was  not  given  to 
moral  speculation,  neither  did  he 
associate  much  with  persons  that 
were  so  addicted.  He  stared  for  a 
moment  at  Lorton,  but  finding  that 
occupation  unprofitable,  and  being 
quite  unequal  to  a  reply,  he  ate  the 
ortolan,  to  which  act  he  was  by 
this  time  perfectly  competent.  Then, 
seeing  his  companion  still  silent  and 
pensive,  he  began  to  feel  an  awe 
that  it  was  necessary  to  dispel.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  adroitly  brushing 
out  the  hiatus  by  choking  himself 
with  his  tea,  and  spluttering  and 
swearing  himself  up  to  a  proper 
equanimity,  he  said,  carelessly — 

"Never  told  you,  now,  what 
brought  me  here  this  morning. 
Fellows  begin  talking  of  all  sorts 
of  nonsense,  and  forget  business. 
Mustn't  do  that.  Now  I  say,  Lor- 
ton, will  you,  like  a  good  fellow, 
let  one  of  your  Africans  go  up  to 
the  Cinnamon  and  take  charge  of  a 
pair  of  dogs  that  I  am  sending 
to  Jenkins  the  book-keeper  1  I  pro- 
mised Mr  Arabin  to  send  them 
there  for  a  little  while,  to  let  loose 
in  case  of  the  Obeah  nocturnal 
meetings  not  being  discontinued. 
The  creole  negroes  are  so  con- 
foundedly afraid  of  dogs  that  I 
should  expect  them  to  let  these  go 
if  they  should  be  at  all  unruly,  not- 
withstanding their  muzzles." 

"  You  shall  have  an  African  cer- 
tainly," said  Lorton;  "but  your  fel- 
low must  show  him  the  way  up. 
Do  you  mean  that  these  are  blood- 
hounds 1 " 

"  Yes,  and  beauties  too  —  the 
scent  of  an  eagle,  and  savage  as  the 
devil.  You  never  saw  such  darling 
dogs.  Old  Orritt,  one  of  my  skip- 
pers, brought  'em  from  Cuba.  They 
really  are  treasures.  Cursed  if  I 
don't  believe  they  would  eat  a 
nigger  up  in  royal  style  like  lions. 
Oh,  they're  regular  pets  !  Precious 
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few  people,  you  may  depend,  that 
I  would  part  with  'em  for;  but 
Arabin,  of  course,  is  privileged,  and 
we've  got  a  careful  book-keeper,  who 
knows  when  it's  necessary  to  let  'em 
loose." 

"You'll  be  killing  some  of  the 
people  with  these  ferocious  brutes," 
Lorton  said ;  "  surely  some  other 
means  can  be  found  of  keeping 
the  Obeah  people  quiet,  if  they 
make  themselves  troublesome  ? " 

"  Troublesome !  hang  'em,  they're 
the  pests  of  the  country ;  and,  be- 
tween ourselves,  'twouldn't  be  a 
bad  thing  if  the  dogs  did  make  free 
with  a  little  of  their  carrion.  But 
never  fear.  Whatever  I  may  wish, 
I  shan't  do  anything  to  compromise 
myself  or  anybody  else.  Jenkins 
the  book-keeper  is  as  safe  as  a  par- 
son. I'll  just  take  a  claret  cup,  and 
then  be  off  to  Kingston,  where  I'll 
look  up  Master  Domingo,  who  al- 
ways loiters,  and  send  him  on  here 
with  the  dogs  :  you  can  then  hand 
them  to  a  steady  African  to  lead, 
and  Domingo  will  show  the  way." 
Then  tossing  off  his  draught,  which 
made  his  skin  look  as  if  he  had  just 
stepped  out  of  a  shower-bath,  he 
treated  Lorton' s  hand  to  a  warm 
clammy  shake,  and  relieved  him  of 
his  presence. 

The  negro  of  whom  Melhado  was 
in  quest  was  not  unjustly  accused 
of  a  disposition  to  loiter.  He  had 
been  sent  forward  at  once,  while  his 
master  halted  in  camp,  to  ask  for  the 
dogs,  and  bring  them  back  thither 
immediately,  Melhado's  house  being 
only  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a- 
half  from  the  military  post.  But 
Domingo  construed  the  word  imme- 
diately according  to  a  glossary  of 
his  own,  and  found  it  to  be  accu- 
rately rendered  by  a  periphrasis  to 
the  following  effect — "After  having 
transacted  all  your  own  business, 
attended  to  all  your  own  pleasure, 
and  lounged  and  gossiped  and  loit- 
ered till  you  are  tired,  and  the  ser- 
vice required  of  you  becomes  quite 
a  relief/'  He  had  a  dozen  friends 
to  visit  on  all  imaginable  errands. 
He  sold  a  paroquet,  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  in  some  mys- 
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terious  manner ;  for  he  had  no 
cage,  and  had  been  required  to 
use  his  hands  in  his  master's  ser- 
vice. He  made  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  health  of  a  young  wo- 
man, whose  mother  he  comforted, 
on  taking  his  leave,  by  remarking, 
"  Him  will  die ;  I  sure  of  it ! "  He 
looked  in  at  the  court-house,  and 
heard  various  offenders  sentenced 
by  the  magistrates ;  then  he  in- 
dulged in  a  bottle  of  spruce-beer, 
and  stole  off  the  stall  a  cigar,  which 
he  lighted  on  turning  the  next  cor- 
ner, begging  a  "fire-tick"  for  that 
purpose  from  a  most  unamiable 
old  lady,  of  some  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  whom  he  addressed  as 
"Granny."  Furnished  with  this 
mark  of  caste,  he  got  up  a  swagger, 
cocked  his  hat,  and  assumed  the  air 
of  a  man  of  fashion.  That  the 
reader  may  conceive  how  admirably 
he  looked  the  character,  we  mention 
that  his  hat  was  of  the  coarsest 
straw,  guiltless  of  a  crown,  girt  with 
only  half  a  rim,  and  not  clean ;  his 
shirt  was  striped  with  pink,  gorge- 
ously wrought  on  the  bosom,  and  in 
holes  all  over ;  his  trousers,  likewise 
considerably  disintegrated,  were  of 
Osnaburg.  This — if  we  take  no 
account  of  dirt — completed  his  cos- 
tume, with  which  he  himself  ap- 
peared to  be  well  pleased.  He 
stopped  at  last  by  a  small  newly- 
painted  house  with  a  cool  green 
verandah,  and  having  first  settled 
his  hat  into  its  original  unpretend- 
ing fashion,  and  then  put  out  the 
cigar,  and  stuck  the  unconsumed 
portion  behind  his  ear  as  a  clerk 
sticks  his  pen,  he  walked  into  the 
yard  and  bowed  politely  to  a  do- 
mestic who  was  rubbing  a  bridle- 
bit  in  a  mild  manner,  which  did 
not  seem  inimical  to  the  rust,  and 
said  courteously, "  Marnin',  sar;  how 
you  do?"  Whereupon  the  gentle- 
man who  mildly  rubbed  the  bit  exe- 
cuted an  elaborate  courtesy,  con- 
taining some  passages  of  inexpres- 
sible sweetness  and  dignity,  and  re- 
plied, "Quite  well,  sar;  tank  you, 
sar." 

Domingo  then  remarked,  "  It  not 
so  hot  dis  marnin,  sar;"  and  the 
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other  gentleman  replied,  "Me  doan't 
feel  de  cold,  sar;  me  is  berry  ro- 
buss.  I  'fraid  you  is  not  well,  sar ; 
you  look  leetle  pale." 

"  I  is  not  sick,  sar,  but  I  is  deli- 
cate ;  dat  make  me  look  fair.  You 
is  robuss  for  true,  sar  ;  your  cheeks 
like  rose-bud/'  responded  Domingo. 

The  complexions  of  the  interlo- 
cutors both  resembled  a  pair  of 
boots  that  had  been  worn  for  a  day, 
dirt  included. 

"  Is  Massa  Grant  at  home,  sar  1 " 
at  length  inquired  Domingo. 

"  Him  is  in  de  tuddy,  sar,  mak- 
ing sarmint  :  you  wish  to  see 
him?" 

"  If  you  will  hab  de  goodness  to 
say  I  call  on  him,  sar,  I  shall  be 
obleege,"  Domingo  said. 

"  Perhapsin,  sar,  you  will  take  a 
seat  upon  de  cask  while  I  axes," 
said  this  courteous  negro ;  and  then, 
depositing  with  great  gentleness  the 
bit  on  the  ground,  he  retired  very 
leisurely  towards  the  house,  but  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  back  veran- 
dah than  he  turned  again  to  request 
the  visitor  not  to  sit  too  heavy  on 
the  cask,  as  "  de  top  loose,  and  win- 
dow-glass inside." 

After  a  second  expedition,  he 
conducted  Domingo  into  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rather  young  gentleman 
in  clerical  costume,  except  his  coat, 
which  had  been  replaced  by  a  white 
jacket.  The  clergyman  sat  at  a 
writing-table,  with  a  manuscript  be- 
fore him.  He  had  a  bright  eye  and 
a  benevolent  countenance,  with  an 
expression  of  complacency  rather 
than  of  power.  The  Rev.  Mr  Grant 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  firmly  believed  that  he 
was  a  man  calculated  to  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  to  both 
negroes  and  planters ;  nay,  that  he 
had  already  effected  great  improve- 
ment. The  influence  of  dissenters, 
which  was  at  the  time  paramount 
in  the  island,  he  had  determined  to 
supersede.  Confidence  and  hard 
work  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
the  achievement  of  most  designs; 
and,  so  far  as  these  sufficed,  Mr 
Grant  accomplished  the  object  of 
his  mission.  He  looked  up  with  a 
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pleasant  patronising  smile  as  Do- 
mingo entered. 

"Well,  Brutus — no,  Domingo — 
yes,  to  be  sure,  Domingo — well,  Do- 
mingo, how  d'ye  ?  Calisto  is  quite 
well,  I  hope  ? " 

"  Him  is  too  well,  sar,"  said  Do- 
mingo, trying  to  spin  his  hat  upon 
his  hand,  but  unable  to  maintain 
rotation  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rim  being  on  one  side  only. 

"  Too  well !  ha,  ha !  curious  ex- 
pression that,"  said  Mr  Grant,  rub- 
bing his  hands — "not  a  common 
complaint.  You  mean,  in  excellent 
health,  eh?" 

"I  mean,  sar,  dat  him  is  too 
well :  no  chance  for  him  fall  sick 
and  die.;; 

"  Oh,  shocking  !  shocking ! "  said 
the  clergyman ;  "  you  are  joking, 
surely.  Married  men  mustn't  talk 
that  way.  You're  a  Christian  now, 
you  know,  and  must  love  every- 
body, your  wife  especially." 

"  Massa,"  said  Domingo,  grasping 
the  hat  tightly,  and  looking  up  with 
an  air  of  determination,  "  ever  since 
you  make  me  marry  him,  me  hab  no 
peace  wid  him.  Him  temper  dread- 
ful, him  canduck  vile ;  him-  is  alto- 
gether wortless." 

"Oh,  my  good  man,  this  will 
never  do,  you  know !  Theue  will 
be  little  misunderstandings,  per- 
haps, between  man  and  wife,  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done ;  but 
I'm  sure  Calisto  does  not  deserve 
the  character  you  give  her.  She 
will  make  you  a  good  wife,  depend 
on  it.  You  must  have  patience,  you 
know." 

"So  me  hab,  massa.  Me  mash 
him  head  tree  or  four  time,  but  he 
no  better.  I  come  now  to  beg  you, 
sar,  to  unmarry  we,  and  take  him 
back,  becausein  me  can't  tand  him 
no  longer." 

"  Hah !  there,  you  see  !  you've 
been  fighting.  That's  not  the  way, 
you  know.  You  must  learn  to  bear 
with  one  another.  I  daresay  Ca- 
listo would  say  the  blame  was  not 
all  on  her  side." 

"  Him  wicious  as  de  debil,  sar ; 
you  must  take  him  back/' 

"  Impossible,"   said    Mr   Grant^ 
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smiling.  "  You  know,  I  thoroughly 
explained  to  you  that  the  contract 
was  for  life.  You  took  her  for 
better  or  worse." 

"Yes,  sar — yes,  Massa  Grant,  I 
quite  'greable  for  dat,  sar ;  but  dis 
one  all  wuss  and  no  better." 

"  Not  at  all— not  at  all,"  said  the 
clergyman ;  "  you  are  impatient, 
and  both  your  tempers  want  con- 
trolling. You  are  far  too  apt — so 
we  are  all — to  complain  of  your 
little  troubles ;  but  you  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  blessings  you  possess." 

"  Blessin',  massa  !  what  blessin' 
we  got,  poor  negers,  eh  1 " 

"Why,  you  ought  to  be  asham- 
ed to  ask  the  question,  Domingo. 
What  blessings !  have  you  not  an 
Established  Church  and  faithful 
ministers'?  Don't  you  live  under 
liberal  laws  and  institutions'?" 

During  this  last  remark  Domingo 
inclined  his  head  to  one  side  as  a 
parrot  does  when  listening.  He  did 
not  appear  convinced — indeed,  he 
did  not  clearly  comprehend  the 
meaning — but  he  replied — 

"  Iss,  massa." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr  Grant, 
"  reflect  on  these  things,  and  let  the 
thought  make  you  patient  and  for- 
bearing. Bring  Calisto  down  next 
Sunday,  and  let  me  speak  to  you 
both.  There's  a  tenpence  to  buy 
something  to  carry  home  with  you. 
Now,  good  morning,  and  no  more 
fighting." 

Domingo  drew  his  bare  foot 
along  the  floor  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  sixpence,*  and  still  stood  awk- 
wardly, as  if  further  disposed  to  show 
cause  why  his  nuptial  contract  was 
not  binding ;  but  the  minister's 
head  was  bent  down,  and  his  pen 
was  running  over  the  paper,  so  that 
the  baffled  husband,  after  balancing 
himself  from  leg  to  leg,  and  making 
a  last  effort  to  spin  the  eccentric 
hat,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  ejacu- 
late "  Cha  !  "  and  make  a  lingering 
retreat.  As  he  came  out  he  saw 
his  friend  still  polishing  the  bit,  at 
which  occupation  he  probably  con- 
tinued till  nightfall,  when  he  sought 
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the  repose  earned  by  such  a  hard 
day's  work.  Having  exchanged 
parting  compliments  with  this  con- 
scientious domestic,  Domingo  emer- 
ged from  Mr  Grant's  premises,  and 
encountered  a  negro  funeral  on  its 
way  to  the  burial-ground.  Such  a 
procession  could,  we  believe,  be 
seen  nowhere  but  in  the  streets  of 
Kingston.  The  body,  which  was 
that  of  some  grown  person,  was 
rapidly  borne  or  rather  swung  along 
by  eight  or  ten  people  of  both  sexes, 
scrambling  on  either  side  of  it  with- 
out the  slightest  order  or  decency, 
and  followed  by  a  mixed  crowd, 
attired  in  rags  of  all  colours,  and 
covered  with  dirt.  Some  were 
shouting,  some  quarrelling,  some 
eating  mangoes.  Whether  a  hope 
arose  in  Domingo's  mind  that  he 
might  some  day  be  carried  to  his 
long  home  with  similar  marks  of 
respect  and  sorrow  cannot  be  de- 
termined ;  but  his  interest  was  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  make  him  ask  of 
one  of  the  chief  mourners,  "Hei, 
who  dis  1 " 

"  It  old  Cicero  Bunk,  for  me 
dam  ol'  fader,  Massa  Domingo," 
replied  the  mourner,  who  was  a 
female.  "  Him  walk  off  dis  morn- 
ing at  las ;  tought  him  never 
would  a  dead,  de  old  wortless  ! " 

"  Is  dat  de  way  you  peak  of  your 
'ceased  parient,  you  — —  1"  chimed 
in  another  mourner,  when  the  voice 
was  drowned  by  a  terrific  volley  of 
abuse.  A  female  bearer  had  de- 
scried in  the  street  some  person 
with  whom  she  was  at  enmity, 
whereupon  she  dropped  her  hold 
of  the  coffin,  which  was  carried  on, 
and  halted  to  revile  her  foe.  The 
latter  was  overcrowed  in  the  first 
encounter,  and  could  make  no  ade- 
quate resistance,  it  was  plain,  from 
the  beginning.  But  this  circum- 
stance suggested  no  generous  for- 
bearance to  the  assailant,  who  lav- 
ished epithets  of  scornful  abuse 
from  an  inexhaustible  vocabulary, 
and  made  the  streets  ring  with  her 
screams  and  violence.  Five  times 
did  she  allow  her  wrath  to  subside 
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into  low  mutterings,  after  spitting 
and  otherwise  decorously  intimat- 
ing that  contempt  had  overmaster- 
ed every  stronger  feeling  ;  and  five 
times  did  she  turn  back  from  the 
track  of  the  funeral,  forced  by  the 
welling  eloquence  within  to  renew 
the  attack.  The  extravagance  of 
her  gestures  was  unbounded,  and 
the  play  of  her  countenance  might 
have  suggested  bosses  for  a  Gothic 
masterpiece,  or  humbled  the  pride 
of  nightmares.  Frequently,  feel- 
ing unable  to  give  expression  to  her 
rage,  she  flung  herself  prostrate  in 
the  street;  then,  springing  up  again 
with  a  stone  in  each  hand,  she 
clashed  them  together  like  cymbals 
to  intensify  her  railing.  Although 
the  quarrels  of  shrews  in  general 
are  far  too  ordinary  occurrences  to 
excite  any  remark,  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  professor  was  too 
grand  to  be  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence. A  crowd  collected  to  admire 
the  gifted  negress — inferior  scolds 
attentive  to  catch  an  idea,  and  in- 
eloquent  timid  females  fascinated 
by  terror ;  while  the  male  audience 
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— the  married  ones  less  successfully 
than  the  rest — affected  the  non- 
chalance of  connoisseurs.  Domin- 
go, among  the  crowd,  observed  the 
proceedings  with  a  smile,  thinking 
probably  that  Calisto,  with  all  her 
faults,  had  not  reached  the  limits 
of  feminine  attainment,  when  the 
smart  touch  of  a  whip  made  him 
look  round  and  behold  his  "  massa," 
who  in  impatient  accents  demand- 
ed what  he  was  doing  there,  and 
why  he  had  not  gone  up  with  the 


"  Massa  know/'  pleaded  Domin- 
go, by  way  of  apology,  "  dat  me  hab 
de  tootache  moast  terrible  bad ; 
nebber  sleep  dese  tree  night.  How 
me  is  to  carry  up  dese  sabage  dogs, 
den,  except  me  go  down  to  Granny 
Sally  and  get  him  charmed  ? " 

But  massa  knew  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  massa  knew 
full  well  that  the  toothache  was  a 
lie  invented  for  the  occasion,  where- 
upon Melhado,  administering  an- 
other cut  of  the  whip  and  some  un- 
repeatable language,  commanded 
the  truant  to  follow  him  home. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Lieutenant  Lorton,  the  young 
officer  who  had  entertained  Mr  Mel- 
hado at  breakfast,  wandered  be- 
tween his  room  and  the  verandah 
before  it,  awaiting  Domingo's  re- 
turn with  the  dogs,  that  he  might 
despatch  an  African  to  lead  them 
up  as  he  had  promised.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  Creole  negro  is  of 
very  different  character  from  the 
native  African,  from  whom  he 
springs.  He  possesses  a  slight,  a 
very  slight,  advantage  in  point  of 
skill  and  intelligence,  but  morally 
he  is,  we  grieve  to  say,  by  far  in- 
ferior. The  natives,  who  appear  in 
our  colonies  now,  chiefly  when  res- 
cued from  the  slave-ships  of  other 
nations,  and  many  of  whom  take 
service  in  our  black  corps,  are  pat- 
terns of  gentleness,  docility,  honesty, 
candour,  and  good  faith.  For  hea- 
thens and  savages  this  is  high  praise ; 
•and  to  the  white  man,  by  whose  so- 


ciety the  Creole  negro  has  become 
what  he  is,  it  is  a  fearful  reproach. 
Of  course  the  Africans,  being  steeped 
in  ignorance,  have  ideas  and  cus- 
toms which  may  well  make  a  Chris- 
tian shudder.  Among  their  failings 
is  a  disposition  to  suicide,  which 
they  sometimes  indulge  with  great 
wantonness.  A  young  man,  known 
to  have  been  cheerful  and  active,  has 
suddenly  destroyed  himself  by  mus- 
ket-shot, first  putting  on  every 
article  of  clothing  that  he  could 
wear  at  a  time — for  instance,  two 
shirts,  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  a 
greatcoat ;  then  quietly  laying  him- 
self at  length  on  the  floor  or  ground, 
placing  the  muzzle  under  his  chin, 
and  pressing  the  trigger  with  his 
toe.  On  the  other  hand,  to  char- 
acterise the  Creole  negro  is  to  make 
a  list  of  all  vices,  one  perhaps  ex- 
cepted — namely,  drunkenness,  He 
is  but  feebly  alive  to  the  delights 
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of  ebriety  ;  and  though  some  ad- 
vanced minds,  like  Chitty's,  felt  a 
dim  appreciation  of  the  alcoholic 
ecstasis,  they  but  wandered  about 
the  outskirts  of  a  great  verity,  and 
ignorantly  worshipped  that  which 
was  declared  to  only  the  favoured 
whites.  It  will  be  understood,  from 
the  above  remarks,  why,  in  the 
charge  of  valuable  property,  a  na- 
tive African  could  be  much  pre- 
ferred to  a  Creole  black.  And  there 
is  another  reason  why  the  Creole  is 
hardly  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  dogs 
— particularly  with  savage  dogs. 
In  the  history  of  the  Maroon  wars 
we  read  that  bloodhounds  were 
used  to  hunt  the  brigands  who 
skulked  in  the  forests ;  and  pro- 
bably the  use  of  dogs  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  period.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  West  Indian  negro  has 
an  antipathy  to,  and  horror  of,  a 
dog,  to  which,  when  fresh  from 
Africa,  he  is  insensible.  Hence  it 
was  that  Melhado  desired  to  have 
for  escort  of  the  dogs  a  man  recently 
landed  from  Africa. 

Before  we  resume  the  thread  of 
the  story,  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
how  it  happened  that  Lieutenant 
Lorton  had  the  services  of  an  African 
at  his  disposal.  This  young  officer, 
with  whom  we  made  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance during  breakfast,  was,  to 
use  his  own  language, "  one  of  theun- 
luckiest  devils  on  God's  earth." 
That  is  not  precisely  the  way  in 
which  we  would  have  described 
him.  We  would  have  preferred  to 
say  that  he  was  a  youth  of  superior 
abilities  and  attainments,  but  of  a 
nervous  temperament ;  who  sailed 
gloriously  before  the  wind,  but  to 
whom  an  adverse  blast  brought  the 
phantom  of  despair.  He  had  been 
on  the  staff  of  a  former  commander 
of  the  forces  in  Jamaica,  and  had 
been  noted  at  that  time  as  gay,4 
sporting,  adventurous,  clever,  and1 
conceited.  Far  from  considering 
himself  at  that  time  the  victim  of 
ill-fortune,  he  bore  himself  as  though 
fortune  was  his  slave ;  and  without 
being  either  bad-hearted  or  unscru- 
pulously selfish,  the  tide  of  success 
made  him  insolent  and  affected. 
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Thus  he  was  almost  disliked  where 
many  a  worse  man  with  a  stronger 
head  would  have  made  himself 
friends.  He  was,  as  has  been  said, 
good-looking  ;  he  dressed  well, 
danced  well,  rode  flat  races  well, 
and  talked  well,  accomplishments 
which  were  all  at  a  premium.  At 
length  there  rose  up  amid  all  this 
sunshine  a  little  cloud  of  care,  at 
first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
but  which  grew  and  grew,  and 
which  was  magnified  in  his  mind 
far  more  than  it  was  in  fact.  His 
regiment  was  ordered  home,  which 
made  it  necessary  either  that  he 
should  return  with  it,  relinquishing 
his  appointment  on  the  staff,  or 
that  he  should  effect  an  exchange 
into  a  regiment  in  the  island.  He 
was  very  unwilling  to  do  either, 
but  at  length  decided  on  the  latter ; 
and,  as  the  affair  required  to  be  ne- 
gotiated in  haste,  he  made  his  offer 
of  exchange  where  it  was  sure  to  be 
accepted — namely,  to  a  subaltern  of  a 
West  India  regiment,  a  poor  youth 
who,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
broil  out  his  days  in  the  tropics, 
suddenly  saw  an  opening  for  home 
service  in  a  white  regiment,  and 
darted  at  it  with  the  frantic  de- 
light of  a  hopeless  prisoner  who 
succeeds  to  affluence.  To  Lorton, 
who  never  saw  his  regiment,  it 
mattered  little  at  present  in  what 
corps  he  served.  Thus  he  retained 
the  run  of  the  General's  house,  and 
still  enjoyed  his  share  of  gaiety  and 
distinction.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  difficulty  been  smoothed,  when 
the  General  was  taken  ill,  and 
obliged  to  return,  on  short  notice, 
to  England,  and  give  up  his  com- 
mand. This  was  a  terrible  blow. 
Lorton,  who  had  but  just  lost  the 
chance  of  going  home  with  his  old 
regiment,  found  himself  removed 
from  the  staff,  and  literally  com- 
pelled to  do  duty  with  black  troops. 
The  sick  General  promised  to  use 
his  interest  with  his  successor,  but 
the  latter  officer  had  friends  of  his 
own  on  whom  he  chose  to  bestow 
his  patronage.  Lorton  made  large 
offers  for  another  exchange,  but 
hitherto  without  success.  He  con- 
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trived  to  get  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  detachment  of  his 
corps  which  was  quartered  in  Up 
Park  Camp  to  furnish  postmen, 
orderlies,  and  so  on,  and  thus 
avoided  joining  at  headquarters, 
which  were  in  another  island.  But 
the  change  to  him  was  miserable. 
Those  who  had  before  been  angry 
at  his  supercilious  airs,  failed  not 
to  make  him  feel  the  difference  in 
his  position  ;  yet  nothing  that  they 
could  do  equalled  the  sense  of 
disappointment  and  despair  within 
himself.  He  was  the  most  ill-used 
man  in  the  world  :  nobody  before 
him  had  ever  known  what  mis- 
fortune was.  He  took  his  grief 
to  heart,  secluded  himself,  and  be- 
came bilious  and  hypochondriacal. 
Besides  mourning  over  his  present 
troubles,  he  conjured  up  all  manner 
of  possible  ones,  and  said  that  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  ill-luck  would 
surprise  him.  All  the  world  seemed 
to  his  jaundiced  eye  in  a  conspiracy 
against  him  ;  he  became  fretful  and 
humorous,  and  nothing  but  his  good 
sense  and  superior  education  gave 
him  any  support  against  his  de- 
sponding temperament.  These  did, 
.however,  operate  advantageously. 
He  saw  at  length  the  absurdity  of 
his  woe,  and  made  efforts  to  disperse 
or  control  it.  Again  his  prepossess- 
ing figure  was  seen  in  ball-rooms, 
again  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  those  who  hoped  through  his 
light  seat  and  cunning  hand  to 
see  their  horses  win  cup  or  handi- 
cap, and  to  be  themselves  exalted 
to  the  gods,  the  lords  of  the  uni- 
verse.* It  was  just  at  this  time, 
when  his  wounds  were  beginning  to 
skin  over,  that  the  Sophia  Brown 
landed  her  interesting  passengers, 
and  that  Arthur  Brune  began  to 
receive  homage  and  to  taste  of  cele- 
brity. Lorton  had  not  simply  to 
reoccupy  his  abandoned  ground;  he 
had  to  contend  for  it  with  a  formid- 
able rival — a  rival  who,  inst.ead  of 
railing  at  Lady  Fortune  in  set 
terms,  was  not  unlikely,  after  a 
rebuff  or  two,  to  lead  the  said  For- 
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tune  captive,  as  the  brave  and  con- 
stant know  how.  Brune,  who  could 
do  a  bit  of  everything,  rode  against 
Lorton  at  Kingston  races,  and  beat 
him.  After  all,  it  was  the  horses 
and  not  the  men  who  contended ; 
nobody  blamed  Lorton  because  he 
he  rode  a  losing  horse  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  got  great  praise  for  the 
place  he  took  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  this  by  no  means 
satisfied  him.  Brune' s  general  re- 
putation was  a  grievance  at  which 
he  was  exceeding  wroth  ;  and  now 
that  Brune  had  borne  away  the 
palm  from  himself,  his  irritation 
knew  no  bounds.  His  temper  de- 
cided a  competition  which  might 
have  been  otherwise  a  very  even 
one.  Brune's  hearty,  hopeful  dis- 
position bore  him  through  easily, 
while  with  poqr  soured  Lorton 
every  failure  produced  many  others. 
Just  when  the  mind  of  the  latter 
was  thus  smarting  with  the  injuries 
received  from  Brune,  from  the  world 
in  general,  and  from  Fortune  in  par- 
ticular, he  first  saw  Violet  Arabin :  for 
we  have  explained  how  he  had  list- 
lessly secluded  himself,  and  refused 
to  hear  the  voice  of  those  delights 
which  formerly  charmed  him.  His 
taste  at  once  appreciated  all  Violet's 
advantages — her  fresh  and  peculiar 
beauty,  her  winning  grace,  and  the 
modern  style  of  all  her  accomplish- 
ments. Six  months  ago  he  would 
have  been  a  forward  admirer — pos- 
sibly an  ardent  lover;  but  now 
there  was,  in  his  dark  mind,  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  anything 
so  passing  fair  as  Violet  and  a 
being  forsaken  of  his  tutelary  gods 
as  he  was.  He  saw  in  her  not  a 
sweet  object  for  his  soul  to  doat  on, 
but  a  crowning  glory  for  the  lucky 
Brune  ;  for  the  humility  which  shut 
out  love  had  large  capacity  for  envy. 
He  detested  and  despised  this  feel- 
ing, but  he  kept  and  nourished  it. 
The  pretensions  of  Melhado,  which 
he  early  detected,  were  a  balm  to 
his  spirit.  He  at  once  became  the 
partisan  of  this  underbred  dealer — 
a  fellow  whom  he  had  before  dis- 
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tinguished  with  his  contempt  and 
aversion.  He  accepted  Melhado's 
ready  acquaintance,  made  him  con- 
fess his  passion,  and  sustained  and 
animated  his  hope. 

That  Providence  to  which  men  in 
ordinary  parlance  give  the  name  of 
coincidence  or  chance,  ordained  that 
Lorton  should  receive  from  a  female 
relative  at  Cork  some  sheets  of  con- 
dolence, silly  advice,  and  gossip — 
the  last  preponderating.  The  epistle 
contained  a  rambling  account  of 
the  scrapes  and  enormities  of  two 
military  heroes  who  had  set  all  Cork 
by  the  ears.  Irish  ambiguity  and 
young  lady's  grammar  made  a  sad 
hash  of  personals  and  relatives,  and 
conspired  to  perplex  the  reader  as 
to  how  the  degrees  of  guilt  or  glory 
were  partitioned  between  Knox  and 
Brune,  for  they  of  course  were  the 
dramatis  per&onw.  There  had  been 
dreadful  trifling  with  a  lady's  heart, 
and  frightful  gambling  with  the 
lady's  brother  ;  then  at  last  a  duel, 
in  which  one  subaltern  was  principal 
and  the  other  second.  Between  them 
a  noise  had  been  made  in  the  world. 
Now  Lorton  wished  sincerely,  spite  of 
his  better  nature,  that  Brune  might 
be  principally  to  blame  throughout. 
He  communicated  his  intelligence 
to  Melhado,  who,  without  any  deli- 
cacy, at  once  ascribed  to  Arthur  the 
whole  of  the  blame,  and  communi- 
cated to  Christy  Arabin  his  own 
views  of  the  case  as  conclusive  and 
authentic  evidence.  Christy,  more 
biassed,  perhaps,  than  he  knew  of 
by  his  wish  to  find  an  occasion 
against  Brune,  believed  implicitly 
the  whole  of  the  story  ;  and  though 
he  could  not  suppress  an  admiration 
which  he  felt  for  Brune  personally, 
he  congratulated  himself  on  the 
escape  which  he  might  yet  make 
from  a  wild  unprincipled  son-in-law, 
and  on  the  broad  and  smooth  way 
which  was  now  open  to  the  overtures 
of  Mrs  Melhado.  The  reader  knows 
how  this  poison  wrought,  and  how 
it  promised  to  wreck  the  happiness 
of  two  individuals,  and  to  gratify 
jealousy,  avarice,  and  presumption. 
Now,  then,  let  us  return  to  Lor- 
ton, who,  with  a  throbbing  head, 
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and  an  aching  back,  and  a  flushed 
and  shivering  frame,  is  lying  on  the 
sofa  awaiting  Domingo's  return. 
He  had  been  upset  by  Melhado's 
behaviour  in  the  morning  ;  and  re- 
flection on  Melhado's  contemptible 
character  made  him  blush  for  the 
intimacy  which  he  had  allowed  to 
grow  between  them.  It  was  one  of 
his  depressed  periods,  when  better 
feelings  generally  gained  the  ascen- 
dant ;  and  he  saw  in  their  own 
odious  colours  the  ideas  which  he 
had  indulged,  and  the  acts  to  which 
they  led.  This  remorse  was  much 
increased  by  information  acquired 
from  recent  letters,  which  showed 
pretty  plainly  to  those  not  wilfully 
blind  that  the  share  of  the  trans- 
actions at  Cork,  fairly  attributable 
to  Arthur  Brune,  was  but  little  to  his 
discredit.  It  was  plain  that  more 
charity  in  the  first  instance  would 
have  prevented  a  great  wrong,  which 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing, and  which  could  not  now 
be  mended.  He  felt  that,  if  Brune 
were  then  present,  he  could  find 
relief  in  asking  his  forgiveness,  and 
offering  amends  ;  but  he  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  from  sad  experience, 
how  a  slight  praise  of  Brune,  or  al- 
lusion to  his  success,  would  recall 
all  the  dark  passion,  and  render 
him  as  ungenerous  as  before.  Then 
the  thought  of  his  own  weakness 
and  changing  humour  came  upon 
him  as  a  curse.  He  felt  the  torture 
of  despair,  and  wept.  Presently  he 
heard  Sampson's  step  in  the  ver- 
andah, and  summoned  him. 

"  Sampson,"  said  he,  "  is  that1 
loitering  rascal  come  with  the  dogs 

yetr 

"  No  come  yet,  massa,"  answered 
Sampson. 

"  Abominable  brute  !  "  Lorton 
said.  "  Sampson,  tell  Nero  that  I 
shall  ride  the  black  horse  this  after- 
noon. I  want  the  air,  but  Peregrine 
is  too  fresh." 

"  Yas,  massa.  Massa  hab  leetle 
feebar?" 

"I  don't  feel  quite  right,"  Lor- 
ton said;  "but  'tis  nothing, /twill 
soon  pass.  You  needn't  stay." 

"  P'r'apsin   if  me  was  to  make 
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massa  some  nice  cool,  cool  sangree, 
it  would  sweet  him?"  suggested 
Sampson,  lingering. 

"  What,  you  villain !  you  want 
more  white  wine,  do  you  ?  Always 
one  word  for  me,  and  two  for  your- 
self. Cool  drink,  indeed!  I  feel 
quite  cold  enough  already;  some- 
thing warm  would  be  more  com- 
fortable. Now  go — do  you  hear, 
sir1? — go !  "  the  last  monosyllable  al- 
most a  shriek. 

Sampson  escaped,  and  Lorton  lay 
down  again  to  ponder  and  fret  and 
be  miserable. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  Sampson's  reappearance, 
and,  starting  up,  was  about  to  vent 
his  wrath,  when  he  saw  in  the 
negro's  hand  a  glass  of  warm  san- 
gree, such  as  he  had  desired.  This 
disarmed  his  anger  immediately. 
He  sipped  some  of  the  grateful 
beverage.  "  Sampson,"  he  said,  "  I 
fear  that  I  am  sometimes  very  un- 
just to  you,  eh  1  You  try  my  tem- 
per so.  This  is  very  nice.  Now, 
give  me  my  cloak,  and  I  daresay 
this  nervous  shivering  will  soon 
pass  off.  You  may  keep  the  rest 
of  the  bottle  of  wine." 

"  Yes,  massa,  tank  you,  sar," 
answered  Sampson,  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  imply,  "  Thank  you  for 
nothing,"  for  it  had  never  been 
Sampson's  intention  to  let  any  of 
the  wine  revert  to  his  massa. 

Lorton  now  attempted  to  com- 
pose himself,  but  was  almost  im- 
mediately disturbed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Domingo  with  the 
dogs.  Spite  of  the  languor  of  his 
indisposition,  he  roused  himself  and 
went  down  -  stairs  to  look  at  the 
animals,  of  which  he  had  heard 
such  lavish  praises.  They  were 
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splendid  creatures  certainly,  red 
in  colour,  and  their  skins  hard  and 
thick.  Every  movement  bespoke 
strength  and  agility.  Intelligent 
eyes,  sharp  noses,  and  cropped  ears, 
distinguished  their  countenances, 
but  the  heads  grew  considerably 
wider  towards  the  joints  of  the 
jaws.  The  muzzles  which  they 
wore  prevented  their  formidable 
teeth  from  being  seen.  Being  fresh 
and  well  fed,  their  natural  ferocity 
was  just  now  much  abated,  and  they 
twisted  and  gambolled  and  snuffed 
the  fresh  air  as  kindly  as  pointers 
would  have  done. 

"Dis  one  call  Echo"  said  Do- 
mingo, pretending  to  be  quite  at 
his  ease  with  the  beasts,  "  and  dis 
one  Crackadik.  Plendid  brutes 
dem  is.  Hi,  Oackadile,  poor  feller, 
make  me  troke  you;"  but  as  Croco- 
dile, who  happened  to  be  in  a 
genial  humour,  offered  to  return 
the  caress,  Domingo  let  go  the 
chain  of  the  muzzled  dog,  and  made 
a  fugitive  movement,  which  quite 
justified  the  precaution  of  sending 
an  African  in  his  company. 

A  black  soldier  now  appeared, 
answering  to  the  name  of  Snowball 
Snooks,*  into  whose  hands  were 
committed  the  dog -chains  (which 
he  secured  to  a  waistbelt  of  rope), 
and  in  whose  society  Domingo  pro- 
ceeded home  to  the  mountains. 
Lorton  returned  to  his  quarters. 
The  shivering  passed  off  after  taking 
the  sangree,  but  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  restless  heat,  and  his  head  and 
back  were  still  painful.  Before  the 
time  came  for  his  ride,  he  had  sent 
for  the  doctor,  who  ordered  him 
some  medicine,  and  recommended 
him  to  go  to  bed  instead  of  going 
abroad. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


Meanwhile  Domingo  and  private 
Snowball  Snooks  pursued  their  jour- 
ney up  the  mountains.  It  is  not 


surprising  that,  under  Domingo's 
guidance,  their  course  was  some- 
what erratic.  Indeed,  Domingo  had 


*  These  poor  fellows  are  always  enrolled  under  English  names,  which  are  given 
to  them  by  some  of  the  white  people  of  the  regiments — often  by  the  sergeants.  The 
appellations  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  some  of  them  are  very  absurd.  Snowball 
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no  intention  of  getting  back  before 
dusk,  and  he  would  not  have  fixed 
that  date  for  his  return,  but  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  book-keeper  to 
whom  he  was  consigned  took  his 
supper  and  rum  -  and  -  water  after 
sunset,  and  was  wont  to  growl 
savagely,  and  eke  to  snap,  if  he 
dared,  at  those  who  disturbed  him 
at  his  meal.  Snooks's  English  vo- 
cabulary extended  to  about  ten 
words,  or,  by  a  liberal  estimate,  to 
twenty;  the  verbal  interchange  of 
ideas  between  the  travellers  was 
therefore  very  limited.  Negroes, 
however,  can  achieve  a  good  deal 
of  conversation  by  means  of  signs 
and  inarticulate  sounds,  and  in  this 
way  a  brisk  and  interesting  dialogue 
might  have  been  sustained,  but  for 
the  African's  lamentable  taciturnity, 
which  refused  to  respond  to  the 
voice  and  gestures  of  the  charmer. 
Perceive  them  he  did,  and  must; 
and,  blessings  on  mother  Nature ! 
the  very  defect  which  is  fatal  to 
colloquy  forms  the  staple  of  a  good 
listener.  Snowball  was  too  polite 
and  gentle  not  to  appear  to  listen  : 
whether  he  attended,  or  whether 
his  thoughts  were  away  by  the 
banks  of  the  far  Bancaro,  where 

' (  Were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
And  there  their  Congo  mother," 

while  he,  their  sire,  rescued  from  a 
slaver,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  was  lead- 
ing bloodhounds  up  the  Port  Royal 
mountains,  pestered  by  a  loquacious 
and  lying  nigger,  who  gave  him  not 
a  moment  of  repose. 

Domingo,  after  a  few  prefatory 
questions  and  observations,  intend- 
ed to  test  the  power  and  quality  of 
the  instrument  on  which  he  was 
about  to  perform,  took  from  behind 
his  ear,  where  it  had  nestled  deli- 
ciously  ever  since  morning,  the  rem- 
nant of  his  stolen  cigar,  and,  with 
an  air  of  crushing  civilisation,  ten- 
dered it  to  the  poor  African,  saying 
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jauntily,  at  the  same  time,  "  Ob 
course  you  smoke,  sar ;  you  will 
find  dis  de  real  habanna." 

Snooks  said,  "No,  no  ; "  and  first 
puffing  his  cheeks,  and  then  making 
a  grimace,  he  indicated  that  the 
proffered  dainty  was  not  appreci- 
ated by  him. 

"  Hah  ! "  went  on  Domingo,  "  I 
obserbe  all  time,*  de  pribate  soldier, 
both  bukra  and  neger,  smoke  com- 
mon pipe.  Berry  well.  Me  got 
nutten  to  say  agin  de  pipe,  only 
cigars  is  more  genteeler,  and  dem 
doesn't  poil  de  camplexian,  and 
dem  make  you  smell  more  plea- 
santer."  We  deduce  from  the  last 
remark,  and  from  our  knowledge  of 
what  he  was  when  he  confined  him- 
self to  cigars,  that  Domingo,  after 
a  yard  of  clay,  was  unapproachable. 

He  now  began  to  draw  Snowball's 
attention  to  the  places  and  objects 
which  they  were  passing,  not  by  any 
means  as  pointing  out  beauties  of 
the  earth  or  skies,  but  associating 
each  spot  with  something  interest- 
ing to  his  own  perceptions.  Point- 
ing his  finger  across  a  hollow  of  the 
mountain,  the  innermost  recess  of 
which,  in  almost  black  shadow,  cool- 
ed you  when  you  looked  at  it,  and 
between  whose  opening  arms  floated 
a  mist  which  grew  lighter  as  the 
breadth  increased,  and  which  blush- 
ed with  the  hues  of  paradise,  while 
patches  of  white  rock,  rising  above 
and  overshadowed  by  dark  green 
bamboos,  showed  an  impenetrable 
refuge  from  the  blazing  sun,  he  said 
— "  You  see  dat  estate  down  dere, 
sar  ?  dat  de  trash-house  t  jist  ober  de 
furdest  bamboo.  Well,  sar,  down 
dere  dem  got  one  of  de  finest  num- 
ber 'leven  trees  in  de  country." 

The  species  of  mangoes  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers,  and  number 
eleven  is  by  far  the  best. 

Soon  after  Domingo  cautioned 
his  companion  against  an  estate 
which  lay  near  their  route,  saying, 
"  It  quite  wortlessj.de  busha"  (over- 


Snooks  is  a  very  mild  example.  "We  have  known  them  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  their  own  regiment ;  but  different  fashions  of  nomenclature  prevailed  at 
different  periods. 

*  Always. 

+  A  shed  to  cover  the  trash  or  crushed  canes  which,  have  passed  through  the 
mill.  In  some  colonies  the  trash  is  called  mcgasse. 
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seer)  "no  tief  mittin  hisself,  and  no 
allow  nobody  else  for  tief  nuttin. 
He  too  honest  for  true  !  " 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  exer- 
cise and  conversation  should  make 
them  extremely  thirsty.  Domingo, 
feeling  dry  himself,  ascertained  that 
Snooks  was  similarly  affected;  there- 
fore, leading  his  companion  a  little 
way  into  the  bush,  through  which  at 
the  time  their  path  wound,  and  stop- 
ping close  to  a  large  tree,  from  which 
depended  a  number  of  parasitical 
withes,  he  seized  one  of  the  latter, 
and  divided  it  with  his  knife  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  Grasping  that  portion  which 
still  hung  from  the  tree,  he  placed 
the  end  of  it  in  Snooks' s  mouth. 
Then,  holding  it  upright,  he  made 
another  section  higher  up,  when 
a  flow  of  delicious  water,  forced 
through  the  tubes  of  the  plant  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  poured  in- 
to poor  Snowball's  parched  throat. 
Domingo  afterwards  refreshed  him- 
self by  a  similar  process,  and  the 
travellers  resumed  their  journey 
with  new  strength. 

At  another  time,  as  they  got  high- 
er up,  Domingo  expatiated  upon  the 
provision -grounds,  now  exhibiting 
great  beauty  and  plenty. 

"  Dere,  sar,  you  see  dem  yams 
and  plantains  1  you  see  de  cocos 
and  de  ackees,  and  all  de  bread 
kind  !  My  king,  it  make  for  me 
mout  water  !  You  eber  see  such 
probision-ground  as  dat,  sar  1 " 

"  Ye,  ye,"  said  Snooks,  making  a 
gesture  of  assent. 

"Where  you  see  dem, sar?"  asked 
Domingo,  much  astonished. 

The  African  noted  the  line  of  his 
shadow,  and  then,  stretching  his 
hand  towards  the  sea,  he  slowly 
moved  it  along  the  horizon  till  it 
rested  pointing  to  the  east.  In  this 
attitude  he  remained  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  smiled  sadly,  shook  his 
head,  and  laid  the  hand  upon  his 
heart. 

"  Hei,"  said  Domingo ;  "  you  tink 
dat  better  country  nor  dis  ?  " 

Snowball  looked  to  heaven  with 
glistening  eyes,  then  clasped  his 
hands,  making  the  dog-chains  rattle, 
and,  forgetting  to  move  forwards, 
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seemed  overcome  by  sad  recollec- 
tions. 

"  Chaw/'  remarked  Domingo ; 
"  what  trouble  you  dis  way  1 " 

Snowball  waved  his  hand  depre- 
catingly,  but  Domingo  went  on  with 
an  air  of  superiority. 

"  You  is  too  apt  to  complain  of 
for  you  troubles,  sar ;  you  don't 
take  no  count  of  de  blessin'  you 
hab ! " 

Only  a  sorrowful,  inquiring  look 
from  Snowball. 

"  You  no  got  Tablish  Church 
an'  faitful  meenistars  1  You  no  got 
libberl  law  and  constitooshin  1  You 
no  free  1  Hei !  " 

Though  Snowball  did  not  under- 
stand much  of  this  grave  reproof, 
his  passion  was  now  abating,  and 
he  began  once  more  to  move  on 
composedly,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  his  eloquent  instructor. 

"  You  got  wife,  den  1 "  asked 
Domingo. 

"  Ye,  ye  !  "  answered  Snowball, 
pointing  eastwards  again. 

"  You  will  see  him  again,  you 
tinkr 

Snowball  pointed  to  his  own 
breast,  then  to  the  ground ;  after 
that,  describing  an  arch  in  the  air, 
he  pointed  once  more  to  the  east, 
his  face  radiant  with  a  smile. 

"You  means,"  interpreted  Do- 
mingo, "  dat  you  won't  see  him  till 
you  dead  and  berrid  fust ;  den  you 
go  to  your  country  ?  " 

"Ye,  ye,  ye,"  said  Snooks,  de- 
lightedly. 

"  My  fader,  dis  man  mus  a  mad  ! " 
Domingo  soliloquised. 

Here  was  a  man  pretty  safe  never 
to  behold  his  wife  again  in  this  world 
— a  simple  ignorant  man,  quite  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  release 
which  had  befallen  him ;  while  he, 
Domingo,  enlightened,  and  capable 
of  enjoying  his  life,  who  would  have 
devoutly  welcomed  such  a  separation, 
was  condemned  to  a  lifelong  coha- 
bitation with  Calisto.  This  thought 
was  very  aggravating;  it  even  caus- 
ed Domingo's  tongue  to  slacken  for 
a  while.  He  rallied,  however,  and, 
apropos  of  his  reflections,  confided 
to  Snowball  his  domestic  troubles, 
revealed  his  appeal  to  Mr  Grant 
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that  day,  and  its  result,  and  inti- 
mated that  if  Calisto  were  happily 
in  Congo,  lie  would  be  inclined  to 
point  the  finger  of  hope  toward  the 
far  west.  This  led  to  metaphysical 
speculations  concerning  the  route 
taken  by  departed  spirits,  and  final- 
ly to  the  solemn  subject  of  Obi,  at 
the  very  mention  of  which,  under 
the  breath,  both  men  halted  sud- 
denly, and  uttered  a  short  exclama- 
tion, so  peculiar  as  to  astonish  the 
dogs,  and  call  forth  a  sharp  yelp 
from  both  Echo  and  Crocodile. 
Snowball  became  now  rapidly  more 
interested,  as  Domingo,  in  a  low 
mysterious  tone,  revealed  some  of 
the  local  secrets  of  Obi,  and  the 
name  of  the  most  cunning  Obeah 
man  in  the  district  —  a  patriarch 
originally  from  Congo,  but  now  of 
great  age  and  fame,  and  of  surpass- 
ing power.  As  a  mile  or  two,  right 
or  left,  signified  little  to  Domingo, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  they  should 
pay  a  visit  to  this  awful  magician, 
so  that  Snooks  might  behold  the 
person  and  witness  the  sorcery  of 
his  renowned  countryman.  Accord- 
ingly, late  in  the  afternoon,  the  two 
pedestrians  and  the  dogs  made  their 
appearance  in  front  of  some  negro 
huts,  shaded  with  tall  cocoa-trees 
and  thick  tamarinds  and  bamboos, 
in  front  of  which  naked  and  filthy 
black  children,  and  comparatively 
clean  and  sweet  goats,  were  just 
waking  up  to  the  coolness  of  even- 
ing with  a  great  squalling  and 
bleating,  which  did  not  harmonise 
with  the  cackling  of  numerous  er- 
ratic fowls,  but  rather  formed  with 
it  an  excruciating  combination  of 
sounds.  A  black  girl,  who  leaned 
against  a  doorpost  plying  the  ever- 
lasting chewstick,  interrupted  her 
labours  to  indicate,  by  a  backward 
point  over  the  shoulder,  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Magus.  He  was  seated 
on  a  tree -stump  under  a  banana 
shade.  A  cloud  of  mosquitoes  veiled 
his  venerable  person,  which  was 
otherwise  imperfectly  covered  ;  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  scratched  vi- 
ciously among  his  hoary  wool,  the 
other  held  an  empty  calabash,  from 
which  he  had  lately  eaten  his  even- 
ing meal,  tokens  of  which  clung 
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about  his  oracular  mouth.  At  sight 
of  the  dogs  he  ceased  the  explora- 
tions on  his  scalp,  and  half  scrambled 
to  his  feet  in  fright. 

"  Hei,  what  de  debbil  make  you 
bring  dem  dam  dog  dis  side  ?  You 
want  for  eat  we  up?"  demanded 
the  old  gentleman,  half  turning  as 
if  to  flee  if  the  answer  should  be 
unsatisfactory. 

"  Nebba  fear,  daddy,"  said  Do- 
mingo; "  dem  all  safe  and  muzzled. 
Dem  no  trouble  you.  See  here 
for  you  countryman  come  see  you." 

Hereupon  Snowball  addressed  to 
the  sage  a  few  words  in  the  Congo 
tongue,  to  which  the  sage  replied, 
and  a  fraternisation  or  rather  affilia- 
tion ensued;  and  as  the  Obeah  man 
could  have  no  objection  to  exhibit 
the  treasures  of  his  science  to  so 
eligible  a  disciple,  Snowball,  after 
fastening  the  poor  hungry  dogs  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  their  heads 
together,  and  nothing  to  interrupt 
the  tete-a-tete  (for  the  small  negroes 
gave  them  a  wide  berth),  entered 
the  awful  hut  accompanied  by  Do- 
mingo. The  interior  of  this  studio 
was  decorated  with  symbols  and 
natural  products,  such  as  would  not 
have  very  powerfully  impressed  a 
European,  but  which  seemed  charg- 
ed with  weird  meanings  and  un- 
earthly influence  to  Snowball,  who 
lifted  his  cap  and  thrice  did  obeis- 
ance on  entering  the  sacred  cham- 
ber, which,  besides  the  daddy's  bed, 
contained  several  shelves,  on  which 
were  arranged  rags  and  feathers, 
bones  and  teeth,  worked  into  a 
hundred  fantastic  shapes.  There 
were  a  few  dried  herbs,  but  the 
staple  articles  were  cats'  and  alliga- 
tors' teeth,  bottles  containing  blood, 
earth  from  graves,  egg-shells,  skulls 
of  cats  stuffed  with  clay,  so  that  the 
clay  and  bone  together  should  form 
a  sphere,  balls  of  earth  stuck  with 
parrots'  beaks,  or  with  dogs'  or  even 
human  teeth,  claws  of  animals,  glass 
beads,  and  a  mucilage  contained  in 
egg-shells  or  broken  bottles.  There 
were  likewise  many  little  bags  con- 
taining the  above-mentioned  ingre- 
dients in  various  proportions. 

The  Obeah  man  did  not  follow 
his  guests  into  the  hut,  being  at 
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the  moment  called  on  to  give  au- 
dience to  a  person  who  had  come 
to  consult  him  on  matters  of  state. 
This  was  no  other  than  our  friend 
Leander,  at  whose  call  the  old  gentle- 
man withdrew  to  the  middle  of  an 
overshadowed  spot,  and  summoned 
a  small  urchin,  who,  being  of  too 
tender  y^ears  to  understand  impor- 
tant secrets,  sometimes  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  brushing  mosquitoes 
from  the  learned  man's  person,  when 
the  magnitude  or  delicacy  of  his 
negotiations  made  it  desirable  that 
he  should  be  free  from  bodily  irrita- 
tion. 

"  Know'd  dat  you  was  comin', 
Leander,"  said  the  daddy;  *'  heerd 
for  you  footstep  mile  off!" 

"  Dat  is  all  nonsense,"  Leander 
replied ;  "  I  not  b'lieve  a  word  of 
your  gammon.  Remember,  I  bin 
in  Englan',  where  de  people  knows 
better!" 

"  My  king ! "  exclaimed  the  indig- 
nant sage,  "  you  no  'fraid  for  speak 
dat-a-way  to  me?  You  no  'fraid 
me  make  you  eat  dirt — you  no  'fraid 
Duppy  come  choke  you — you  no 
;fraid  you  find  for  you  self  change 
to  one  lilly  pig,  squeakee,  squeakee  ? 
You  really  mannish !  hei,  me  nebber 
hear  sich  a  ting!" 

"  Don't  vex,  daddy,"  replied 
Leander,  good-humouredly ;  "  you 
can't  frighten  me  wid  your  non- 
sense. Why,  I  seen  conjurers  dat 
will  show  for  sixpence  sich  tings 
as  would  make  you  die  wid  spite, 
and  yet  ebery  body  knows  dey  is 
all  a  cheat." 

"  Chaw,"  said  the  daddy,  his 
wrinkled  countenance  puckering  in- 
to a  pitying  smile — "  Chaw !  what 
you  talk  to  me  'bout  sich  wortless 
creature  ?  What  dem  able  for  do  ! 
Chaw ! "  And  the  sage  spat  in  con- 
tempt on  the  ground. 

"  Look  yere,  daddy,"  said  Lean- 
der ;  "  what  you  tink  of  dis  1  I 
see  one  of  dem  conjurer  breathe  fire, 

favour  debil  in  h .     I  see  one 

of  dem  make  we  sit  in  a  dark  room, 
den  he  say,  '  Look  sharp  now,  you 
will  see  duppy.'  Den  clere  a  little 
peck  of  light  seemin'  a  tousan  mile 
off.  It  come  near  and  nearer,  and 
grow  big  and  bigger.  When  it  close 
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up  among  de  company,  it  a  terrible 
duppy  'pon  a  pale  horse  with  a  dart 
in  his  hand.  Anoder  conjurer  swal- 
ler  a  long  sword,  and  pull  it  up 
again ;  den  he  pat  his  tummick  an' 
say,  '  All  right,'  " 

The  daddy's  expression  of  con- 
tempt and  incredulity  changed  gra- 
dually to  one  of  astonishment  dur- 
ing this  address.  But,  being  a 
practised  impostor,  he  did  not  too 
readily  accept  Leander' s  facts.  He 
again  said,  "  Chaw !  tuff  and  nan- 
sense;"  but  Leander  saw  that  he 
was  moved,  so  he  gave  him  another 
dose. 

"  Look  yere,  daddy;  'pan  my  soul, 
I  see  dem  load  a  gun  and  fire  two 
barrels  at  a  conjurer — bang !  He 
only  laugh  and  catch  de  two  ball  in 
his  two  hand.  Nuttin'  couldn't 
hurt  him.  Den  dey  try  to  tab 
him,  and  he  laugh  again.  Ha,  boy, 
you  no  kill  me !  And  de  sword 
come  out  quite  bright  and  dry." 

Then,  enticed  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  truth  by  the  Obeah  man's 
astonishment,  he  added,  "  I  see  a 
nyoung  woman  jump  over  de  church 
tower.  Anoder  one  walk  trough 
a  brick-  wall.  I  see  a  man  swaller 
hisself,  hei !  Don't  tink  I  is  taken 
in  wid  your  poor  negar  tricks.  You 
can't  cheat  Leander." 

"Top,  top,"  said  the  daddy;  "de 
buckrah  man  pretend  for  do  it,  and 
he  no  do  it.  Me  do  it  for  true." 

"  Ah,  well,"  replied  Leander. 
"  Now  look  here,  daddy.  I  bring 
you  lot  of  beads  an'  English  feathers, 
most  lovely,  and  I  got  two  or  tree 
little  boxes  dat  make  you  do  won- 
derful trick.  You  see,  I  gib  you 
dis  an'  plenty  more,  only  you  mus' 
show  me  how  you  make  de  tunder 
and  lightning." 

The  old  man's  countenance  bright- 
ened again  with  triumph.  "  Ha, 
ha,  you  'blige  to  come  to  me  wid  all 
for  you  clebberness — ha,  ha,  boy, 
ha,  ha." 

"  Dat  right,"  Leander  said, "  laugh 
away ;  but  you  mus'  show  me  dis ; 
an'  besides,  I  tell  you  sometin  else. 
Nick  Chitty  comin'  to  ax  you  for 
make  Miss  Rosabella  lub  him." 

"  How  you  like  dat,  boy  1 "  asked 
the  sorcerer. 
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Leander  made  a  wry  face. 

"  Ah,  berry  well,"  mused  or  pre- 
tended to  muse  the  sage.  "  Massa 
Chitty  most  'pectable  man — him  no 
laugh  at  the  Obi.  Make  me  see — 
mus  do  smiting  for  he.  'Pose  me 
gib  lilly  powder  to  put  in  Rosy's 
ochra  -  soup,  eh  ?  No,  dat  make 
him  lub  too  'trong,  make  him  tease 
Massa  Nick  all  de  day  long,  make 
him  foller  Nick  about,  so  dat  him 
no  able  to  mind  him  bisness,  nor 
hab  no  peace — musn't  do  dat." 

"  Look  here,  daddy,"  put  in  Le- 
ander. 

"  'Pose  now  me  put  drop  of  sun- 
ting  'pon  Rosy  chew-stick]  Dat 
make  him  kiss  too  much,  him  slob- 
ber Massa  Chitty  too  much.  Chitty 
no  like  dat." 

"  Hei,  daddy,  I  tell  you." 

"  Ah.  Now  me  got  it,  of  coorse 
dat  de  ting !  Charm  for  him  pil- 
low, make  him  'top  at  home  and 
dream  an'  tink  all  time  'bout  Chitty, 
and  long  for  see  him :  make  him 
watch  for  Chitty  footstep,  make 
him  run  trow  himself  into  Chitty's 
arm  when  him  come.  Dat  is  it ! 
Make  him  hang  about  Chitty  neck 
and  tell  him  he  lub  him.  Nick  like 
dat." 

"Daddy,  you  can't  listen?"  in- 
terrupted Leander. 

"  Den  him  not  bear  de  sight  of 
any  oder  man  'ceptin'  Chitty,  nyoung 
man  or  old  man,  him  tell  dem  all 
to  go  to  de  debil,  him  want  only  de 
one  Nick  Chitty.  Me  see,  me  see ! " 

"  Daddy,  you  mus  a  mad,"  scream- 
ed Leander,  stamping  his  foot.  "  You 
can't  hearken  a  minute  1" 

"  Beg  for  you  pardon,"  said  the 
Obeah  man ;  "  me  only  tinkin'  what 
a  nice  wife  Miss  Rosy  make  for 
Nick.  Nick  like  de  bright  yeyes ; 
he  like  de  fine  bussum  ;  he  like  de 
rosy  lips.  My,  how  Nick  will  kiss 
dem!  Hei,  where  you  goin',  Le- 
ander, eh !  What  make  you  tart 
off  in  dat  passiony  manner,  eh  ? 
What  trouble  you,  eh,  boy?" 

"You  goin'  listen  at  last?"  said 
Leander,  turning  in  a  great  pet. 
"  I  tell  you,  you  mustn't  give  Nick 
no  encouragement.  You  mus'  tell 
him  Obi  set  for  him  if  he  meddle 
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wid  Rosabella.  He  musn't  tink  of 
her,  hear'ee.  Tell  him  dere  is  oder 
things  for  him  to  think  about  be- 
sides making  love  to  young  women ! 
Tell  him  de  clebil  looking  out  for 
him." 

"Top, top," said  the  daddy, "how 
me  is  to  do  dis  when  me  able  for 
make  den  young  woman  lub  him — 
why  is  me  to  do  dis  ?  Massa  Chitty 
berry  good  man — quite  de  gentle- 
man. Him  nebber  come  dis  side 
widout  plenty  nyam  and  plantain. 
Sometimes  him  bring  bottle  of  rum. 
Berry  nice  man.  Why  me  is  to  do 
dat '? " 

"  Daddy,"  said  Leander,  "  I  will 
give  you  all  the  things  I  tell  you  of, 
and  I  bring  you  a  bag  of  corn-meal 
and  two  bottle  of  rum  besides,  if 
you  tell  Chitty  what  I  wish." 

"  Couldn't  do  sich  a  ting,"  said 
the  daddy :  "  when  you  goin'  bring 
demeal?" 

"  Bring  it  to-morrow,"  answered 
Leander. 

"  Couldn't  tink  of  it,"  said  the 
old  gentleman:  "  when  you  bring  de 
rum?" 

"  Bring  all  to-morrow :  will  that 
do?" 

"  After  Miss  Rosy  make  him  sich 
a  plendid  wife,  and  after  he  lub  her 
so.  No,  no.  De  rum  good?" 

"I  bring  you  the  best  that  can  be 
got,"  said  Leander.  "Come  now." 

"  Poor  Chitty,"  said  the  sage ; 
"  him  ought  to  hab  Rosy.  Me  too 
fond  of  you,  Leander,  dat  de  trut ! 
You  make  me  do  cruel  tings  ;  you 
don't  got  lilly  bit  of  nice  baccy  for 
de  old  man  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  bring  you  some  baccy 
too,  daddy.  Now,  you  understand  ? ' ' 

"  Me 'blige  to  please  you,  boy:  can't 
tell  what  make  me  lub  you  dis  way ; 
it  reely  trange.  Come  see  me  to- 
morrow, and  me  tell  you  someting 
praps,  hear'ee  ? " 

Leander  grinned  and  nodded  as 
he  withdrew.  We  presume,  though, 
that  he  succeeded  in  corrupting  the 
vaticination  delivered  to  Mr  Chitty, 
for  the  latter  gentleman  left  the 
Obeah  man's  house  that  evening 
heavy  and  disquieted  ;  while  Lean- 
der and  Rosy,  who  watched  his  re- 
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turn  home,  had  some  joke  which 
amused  them  extravagantly. 

The  daddy,  after  dismissing  Lean- 
der,  devoted  a  little  of  his  valuable 
time  to  Snowball  Snooks,  until  the 
latter,  being  hurried  away  by  Do- 
mingo, untied  the  bloodhounds  and 
departed  towards  the  book-keeper's 
house,  leaving  afar  off  the  negro 
hamlet,  as  it  lay  under  the  dark 
mountain,  dyed  in  the  soft  glory 
of  sunset,  and  sheltered  by  the 
scarcely- stirring  trees,  a  type  of 
heavenly  repose.  There  are  gentle 
lowings  and  faint  tinklings,  and  a 
lazy  hum  and  a  coming  silence  :  it 
is  a  dream  of  childhood  ! 

The  Obeah  man,  of  whom  we 
have  just  had  a  glimpse,  is,  it  is 
believed,  a  sample  of  his  profession 
in  general.  The  reader  has  already 
pronounced  him  and  his  art  ridi- 
culous and  contemptible  beyond 
patience.  But  things  must  be  re- 
garded according  to  their  estimation 
and  effects  in  places  where  they 
exist ;  and  the  power  of  Obi  over 
the  negro  mind  has  worked  many 
a  social  and  political  convulsion, 
and  caused  sufficient  anxiety  to 
lawgivers.  The  statutes  of  Jamaica 
direct  the  severest  penalties  against 
it ;  and  probably  the  other  West 
India  islands  were  equally  anxious 
for  its  suppression.  Its  secret  has 
never  been  fathomed  by  white  men. 
The  tricks  and  apparatus  of  the  art 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  detect,  the  very 
grossest  species  of  impostures,  pal- 
pable even  to  a  negro  mind.  But 
the  terror  which  it  inspires  suffi- 
ciently attests  its  grasp  on  the  ima- 
gination, and  forces  respect  from 
those  who  cannot  control  it,  much 
as  they  may  contemn  the  means 
which  it  uses.  The  word  Obi  in- 
troduced in  ordinary  conversation 
will  cause  a  black  person  to  spring 
almost  off  the  ground,  and  utter  the 
"  hi ! "  of  reverence  or  terror.  The 
negroes  will  undergo  immense  la- 
bour and  privation  at  the  dictation 
of  the  Obeah  man ;  and,  to  break  a 
spell,  give  anything  short  of  life,  as, 
if  unbroken,  it  will  probably  de- 
stroy life  itself.  The  superstition 
works  by  external  symbols,  the 
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meaning  of  which  has  never  been 
ascertained.  These  are  to  be  seen 
in  all  directions — in  fields,  gardens, 
lanes,  and  houses.  A  man,  on  issu- 
ing from  his  house  in  the  morning, 
recognises  some  token,  which  is 
without  significance  to  the  unini- 
tiated, but  which  he  knows  to  be  a 
warning  that  Obi  is  set  for  him; 
whereupon  terror  takes  possession 
of  him,  and  he  can  see  no  hope 
except  by  propitiating  the  sorcerer 
who  has  wrought  the  spell,  or  by 
enlisting  on  his  side  a  professor  of 
superior  power.  Many  a  time  the 
victim  failing  to  do  either  has  pined 
and  died,  so  confirming  the  opinion 
of  the  irresistible  power  of  Obi. 
Even  where  no  animosity  of  race 
dictated  the  charms,  and  the  in- 
trigues related  to  internal  affairs  of 
the  negroes  themselves,  Obi  was 
a  serious  plague  to  the  master, 
as  killing  and  incapacitating  his 
slaves. 

There  was  another  class  of  im- 
postors calling  themselves  Myall- 
men,  who  asserted  that  they  had  the 
power  of  reanimating  dead  bodies, 
and  who  sometimes  exercised  their 
art  to  the  astonishment  and  terror 
of  many  witnesses.  Either  the 
seeming  dead  were  in  collusion 
with  the  Myallmen,  or  the  latter 
knew  how  to  induce  a  temporary 
coma  by  means  of  drugs,  or  by  a 
mesmeric  process.  It  appears  that 
great  perplexity  was  once  caused 
by  the  execution,  for  some  capital 
offence,  of  a  magician,  who,  up  to 
the  last,  assured  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers that  death  had  no  power 
over  him.  Hanged  in  their  sight 
he  undoubtedly  was  ;  but  whether 
the  evidence  of  their  senses  was 
strong  enough  to  overpower  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine. 

"  And  they  believe  him ;  oh !  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul 

away  ; 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can 

With  heaven's  rainbow ;  alchemists  may 

doubt 

The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  out : 
But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the 

last." 
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IT  must  be  owned  that  Mr  Buckle 
has  given  great  and  often  just  of- 
ence,  both  by  his  matter  and  his 
manner.  On  the  one  hand,  a  large 
class  of  thinking  men  is  offended 
by  certain  speculative  conclusions 
which  he  advocates  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  who  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sions are  irritated  by  the  arrogance 
of  his  tone.  Mr  Buckle  is  not  a 
modest  man ;  but  others,  equally 
self-assured,  are  more  amiable  in 
manner.  He  is  not  only  a  man 
extremement  de  son  avis,  but  one 
whose  tone  rather  ostentatiously 
implies  that  all  who  differ  from  him 
are  fools.  This  is  not  conciliatory. 
Even  the  admiration  excited  by  his 
erudition  is  qualified  by  the  bad 
taste  of  his  ostentation.  He  is 
wearisome,  and  even  frivolous,  in 
his  love  of  accumulated  references 
— often  to  books  of  no  value  at  all. 
In  days  when  few  men  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  read  all  the  books  they 
quote,  he  seems  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  quote  every  book  he  reads.* 

Besides  these  general  qualities 
which  excite  critical  objection,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  course  of 
his  argument  leads  him  over  vari- 
ous fields  of  inquiry,  demanding  a 
knowledge  of  each  seldom  possess- 
ed, except  by  the  special  students  of 
each.  Great  as  his  knowledge  is, 
it  is  too  various  not  to  be  occasion- 
ally imperfect.  To  special  students 
he  often  appears  superficial  or  inac- 
curate ;  and  as  his  tone  is  magis- 
terial even  where  he  is  least  in- 
formed, it  occasionally  excites  a 
contemptuous  contradiction  from 
a  more  instructed  reader.  This  is 
echoed  in  many  empty  pates.  There 
is  always  a  set  of  men  who  fancy 
they  raise  themselves  above  a  dis- 
tinguished writer,  by  citing  some 
error  into  which  he  has  fallen  ;  such 


men  eagerly  parade  some  blunder 
as  "  a  specimen  of  Buckle."  We 
are  almost  ashamed  to  reply,  that 
were  the  blunder  ten  times  as  great, 
it  could  only  form  one  item  in  a 
considerable  work,  and  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  "specimen"  of  it.  For- 
tunately this  kind  of  cackle,  which 
is  heard  in  society  respecting  all 
noticeable  works,  though  it  may 
teaze  an  author  and  exasperate  his 
admirers,  has  no  influence  on  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  a  good 
book,  which  is  certain  to  find,  and 
to  hold,  its  public.  Even  the  scorn- 
ful writers  are  among  the  first  to 
gather  instruction  from  the  despis- 
ed author,  and  would  gather  more 
were  they  competent  to  more.  And 
it  is  now  pretty  well  understood 
that  every  book  which  commands 
attention  and  respect  from  serious 
readers,  does  so  in  virtue  of  sterling 
qualities  :  it  may  have  deficiencies 
and  errors,  both  numerous  and 
great ;  but  it  must  have  excellen- 
cies of  a  positive  order,  if  it  gain 
acceptance.  Mr  Buckle's  book  has 
gained  this  acceptance ;  it  has  noto- 
riously achieved  an  immense  success. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  very  suc- 
cess has  been  an  offence  to  one  class 
of  readers  ;  and  it  is  precisely  the 
class  from  which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  eulogies,  had  he 
written  in  a  style  sufficiently  unat- 
tractive to  repel  the  general  public. 
But  his  splendid  abilities  made  it  a 
commonplace  to  admire  him ;  and 
some  of  those  who  profess  to  lead 
opinion  were  thereby  thrown  into 
antagonism  by  their  jealousy  of 
commonplace.  They  preferred  the 
merit  they  had  themselves  discover- 
ed. A  conspicuous  triumph  is  sus- 
picious to  them.  Like  that  ancient 
cynic  who,  on  being  applauded, 
asked  what  absurdity  he  had  com- 
mitted, they  conclude  that  an  author 


*  "  On  m'a  demande  si  j'ai  lu  moi-meme  tous  les  livres  que  j'ai  cites.  J'ai  repondu 
que  non  :  certainement  il  aurait  fallu  que  j'eusse  passe  une  grande  partie  de  ma  vie 
a  lire  de  tres-mauvais  livres. " — PASCAL. 
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who  commands  general  applause 
must  be  unworthy  of  theirs. 

To  deny  that  Mr  Buckle's  History 
of  Civilisation  has  several  rare  and 
admirable  qualities,  seems  to  us  as 
foolish  as  to  deny  that  it  has  numer- 
ous faults  and  deficiencies.  We 
have  read  the  first  volume  three 
times,  and  each  time  with  increas- 
ing respect ;  and  yet  on  many  points 
we  are  profoundly  at  variance  with 
him.  On  several  points  we  see  that 
his  knowledge  is  manifestly  defi- 
cient and  inaccurate  :  we  neither 
agree  with  him  in  his  philosophy, 
nor  do  we  find  that  novelty  in  his 
book,  which  to  so  many  readers  has 
been  a  surprise  and  delight.  When, 
however,  we  read  him,  we  are  both 
instructed  by  his  knowledge,  and 
stimulated  by  his  thoughts  ;  and 
when  we  think  of  the  immense  mass 
of  material  which  he  has  assimilated 
and  re-shaped — when  we  consider 
the  vastness  of  his  undertaking,  and 
the  brilliant  success  with  which  he 
has,  on  the  whole,  executed  it — the 
vigour  of  thought,  the  patience  of  re- 
search, and  the  power  of  writing  dis- 
played— we  silence  our  objections, 
and  merge  them  in  a  feeling  of  ad- 
miration. To  use  the  language  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  If  detraction 
could  invite  us,  discretion  surely 
would  contain  us  from  any  deroga- 
tory intention,  where  highest  pens 
and  friendliest  eloquence  must  fail 
in  commendation."  Remarkable 
writers  are  not  so  common  that  we 
can  afford  to  speak  grudgingly  of 
any.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  write  a 
good  book.  Critics  who  do  not,  by 
sad  experience,  know  how  hard  it 
is,  may  indulge  their  cheap  scorn 
by  off-hand  judgments  of  success- 
ful writers  ;  but  we  are  not  at  such 
a  lofty  height ;  and  if,  in  the  re- 
marks which  are  to  follow,  we  shall 
have  to  apply  the  scalpel  with  un- 
hesitating freedom — if  our  attitude 
will  be  purely  one  of  antagonism — 
it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to 
express  here,  without  stint,  our 
general  admiration  of  the  book 
which  contains  the  errors  we  point 
out. 

Errors  of  course  there  are  ;  it  is 
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the  fate  of  mortal  books  :  aliter  non 
Jit,  Avite,  liber.  In  so  extensive  a 
work,  the  calculation  of  chances 
must  show  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
bable error.  Mr  Buckle,  if  not 
omniscient,  is  multiscient.  He  has 
studied  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  and  German,  political 
economy,  law,  philosophy,  all  the 
physical  sciences,  history,  and  li- 
terature. He  is  not  a  book-worm, 
but  a  thinker.  In  his  almost  un- 
rivalled erudition  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  deficiencies  ;  but  properly 
to  estimate  these,  there  should  be 
a  series  of  criticisms  directed  to  the 
several  subjects.  We  have  chosen 
one  of  these  for  our  remarks,  and 
that  one  is  Science,  on  which  his 
reading  is  probably  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  man  who  has  not 
directly  studied  science.  If  here 
we  find  him  erring  from  imperfect 
information,  or  from  that  want  of 
intimate  familiarity  with  details 
which  is  inseparable  from  second- 
hand knowledge,  we  must  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  his  work  is  greatly 
enriched  by  his  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
less  admirable  had  he,  by  complete 
abstinence  from  any  allusion  to  such 
topics,  exposed  no  such  target  for 
our  shots. 

The  first  note  we  have  to  make 
is  on  the  subject  of  Food  : — "  Of 
all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the 
increase  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
affected,"  he  says,  "  that  of  food  is 
the  most  active  and  universal." 
This  position  leads  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  physical  laws  on  which  the 
food  of  different  countries  depends, 
"  and  fortunately  it  is  one  respect- 
ing which  we  are  able,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  chemistry  and  physi- 
ology, to  arrive  at  some  precise  and 
definite  conclusions."  Unfortun- 
ately this  is  not  the  case,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  sciences  being 
very  far  indeed  from  furnishing  a 
precise  answer.  This,  however,  by 
the  way.  We  have  no  right  to  ob- 
ject to  Mr  Buckle's  following  Liebig 
on  this  or  any  other  point,  although 
we  may  demur  to  his  sentence,  that 
"  nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of 
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generalisation,  and  an  incapacity 
for  dealing  with  large  speculative 
truths,"  could  have  led  men  to  op- 
pose them.  Had  he  been  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  with 
the  opinions  of  those  who  oppose 
Liebig,  he  would  have  seen  that  it 
was  hatred  of  rash,  immature,  and 
unverified  generalisation,  which  led 
them  to  oppose  the  views.  It  is 
not  to  re-open  the  discussion  that 
we  have  brought  this  subject  for- 
ward, but  to  point  out  now  Mr 
Buckle  misstates  Liebig' s  theory, 
and  adds  to  it  a  strange  figment 
of  his  own.  The  following  is  his 
statement  of  the  theory  : — 

"  The  food  consumed  by  man  produces 
two,  and  only  two,  effects  necessary  to 
his  existence.  These  are,  first,  to  sup- 
ply him  with  that  animal  heat  without 
which  the  functions  of  life  would  stop  ; 
and,  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  his  tissues — that 
is,  in  the  mechanism  of  his  frame.  For 
each  of  these  separate  purposes  there 
is  a  separate  food.  The  temperature 
of  our  body  is  kept  up  by  substances 
which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  are  called 
non  -  azotised ;  the  incessant  decay  in 
our  organism  is  repaired  by  what  are 
known  as  azotised  substances,  in  which 
nitrogen  is  always  found.  In  the  former 
case,  the  carbon  of  noii-azotised  food 
combines  with  the  oxygen  we  take  in, 
and  gives  rise  to  that  internal  combus- 
tion by  which  our  animal  heat  is  re- 
newed. In  the  latter  case,  nitrogen 
having  little  affinity  for  oxygen,  the 
nitrogenous  or  azotised  food  is,  as  it 
were,  guarded  against  combustion  ;  and 
being  thus  preserved,  is  able  to  perform 
its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and 
supplying  those  losses  which  the  human 
organism  constantly  suffers  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  life." 

Mr  Buckle  seems  to  have  been 
misled,  as  others  have  been,  by  the 
fact  that  Liebig  classes  the  azotised 
food  as  plastic,  and  the  non-azo- 
tised  as  heat-making.  Liebig  does 
not,  however,  maintain,  as  Mr 
Buckle  does  in  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage, that  the  temperature  of  our 
bodies  is  entirely  due  to  the  sub- 
stances which  contain  no  nitrogen, 
for  he  well  knows,  and  expressly 
states,  that  nitrogenous  substances 
also  yield  heat ;  but  because  the 
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non-azotised  substances  yield  only 
heat  (according  to  him),  he  classes 
them  as  the  heat-makers  ;  just  as 
certain  foods  may  be  classed  as 
digestible,  in  contradistinction  to 
others  which,  though  not  absolutely 
^digestible,  are  much  less  digestible. 
The  phrase  used  by  Mr  Buckle,  in 
speaking  of  nitrogenous  food  "as 
guarded  against  combustion,"  occa- 
sions the  following  note  :  "  The 
doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the 
protecting  power  of  some  substances 
is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and 
until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century 
its  existence  was  hardly  suspected. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  connected 
with  the  theory  of  poisons.  (See 
Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  516.) 
To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe 
the  fact  that  several  poisons  which 
are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wound- 
ed surface,  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  with  impunity."  Turner's 
Chemistry  is  somewhat  too  anti- 
quated for  consultation  nowadays 
on  the  theory  of  poisons ;  and  not 
having  the  book  at  hand  we  can- 
not precisely  see  the  drift  of  Mr 
Buckle's  remark ;  but  although 
some  poisons  may  be  taken  with 
impunity  into  the  stomach,  this  is 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  depend- 
ent upon  the  "doctrine  of  a  protect- 
ing power"  (whatever  that  may  be), 
as  every  well-instructed  physiolo- 
gist will  certify.  It  depends  on 
the  simple  fact  that  such  poisons 
cannot  be  absorbed  from  the  healthy 
stomach ;  and  until  they  are  ab- 
sorbed, they  are  as  much  outside 
the  system,  when  in  the  stomach, 
as  if  they  were  held  in  the  hand. 

The  blunder,  then,  is  twofold  : 
to  an  incorrect  exposition  of  the 
popular  theory  is  added  an  absurd 
interpretation.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  theory  itself,  which  is  pre- 
sented as  the  final  result  of  science, 
is  either  grossly  misunderstood,  or 
gets  pushed  aside  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  pages,  and  is  replaced 
by  another.  After  telling  us  that 
Food  is  classed  as  Nitrogenous  and 
Non-nitrogenous,  the  one  plastic 
and  the  other  heat-making,  he  pro- 
ceeds, without  warning  or  apology, 
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to  speak  of  Food  as  of  two  kinds, 
the  Oxidised  and  the  Carbonised. 
This  is  precisely  equivalent  to  re- 
presenting the  food  of  a  steam-en- 
gine as  consisting  of  coal  and  burnt 
material,  instead  of  coal  and  ivater. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
this  is  a  confused  conception  of 
the  old  theory,  in  which  oxygen  is 
thrust  into  the  place  of  nitrogen, 
or  a  private  speculation  of  his  own. 
If  meant  as  an  exposition  of  Liebig, 
it  is  preposterous.  If  meant  as  a 
new  theory,. we  cannot  understand 
why  Liebig  was  put  forward  at  all ; 
and  at  least  may  demand  that  the 
evidence  be  produced  which  is  to 
justify  the  new  view.  To  estimate 
food  according  to  its  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  a  scientific  novelty.  The 
next  historian  of  civilisation  may 
choose  hydrogen,  and  his  successor 
may  prefer  sulphur.  In  this  way 
we  may  have  a  new  physiology, 
founded  on  the  love  of  generalisa- 
tion and  large  speculative  views, 
which  may  differ,  indeed,  from 
what  is  taught  in  the  schools,  but 
will  find  little  acceptance,  except 
among  the  historians  and  their 
admirers. 

The  arguments  adduced  by  Mr 
Buckle  are  not  worth  much.  "  The 
fruits  of  the  earth,"  we  are  told, 
"  of  which  oxygen  is  the  most  ac- 
tive principle,  are  very  abundant ; 
they  may  be  obtained  without  dan- 
ger, and  almost  without  trouble. 
But  that  highly  carbonised  food, 
which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,  is  not 
produced  in  so  facile  and  sponta- 
neous a  manner.  It  is  not,  like 
vegetables,  thrown  up  by  the  soil ; 
but  it  consists  of  the  fat,  the  blub- 
ber, and  the  oil  of  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals."  The  nullity  of 
this  argument  may  be  shown  by  a 
simple  question  :  If  the  highly  car- 
bonised fat  or  blubber  is  "  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  life"  in  very 
cold  countries,  how  does  the  rein- 
deer manage  to  exist  amid  the 
snows  of  Lapland  1  Here  is  a 
purely  vegetable  feeder,  of  immense 
strength,  and  having  a  temperature 
to  keep  up  quite  as  high  as  that  of 
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his  hunter;  and  this  temperature 
is  kept  up  on  food  which  is  highly 
oxidised,  not  the  highly  carbonised 
fat  or  blubber — that,  indeed,  being 
food  the  animal  will  not  eat.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  there  is  some 
physiological  reason  why  the  Lap- 
lander is  incapable  of  finding  suffi- 
cient nutriment  and  animal  heat 
from  the  food  which  suffices  for  the 
reindeer,  and  vice  versa;  but  it  is 
not  less  certain  that  this  reason  is 
not  deducible  from  the  respective 
amounts  of  oxygen  and  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  food  of  each. 

At  page  135  Mr  Buckle  adds  a 
long  note  in  support  of  the  theory 
about  carbonised  food.  This  note 
is  a  mass  of  errors,  which,  when 
undertaking  to  treat  of  such  a  sub- 
ject, a  careful  historian  might  have 
avoided.  It  is  no  valid  excuse  that 
he  is  indebted  to  professional  works 
for  these  errors,  especially  in  a 
writer  who  challenges  criticism  by 
his  ostentation  of  research,  and  his 
confident  tone.  In  coming  for- 
ward to  instruct  us  on  such  a  topic, 
it  was  his  duty  to  bring  the  best 
and  latest  information,  and  not 
to  collect  statements  from  autho- 
rities so  old  as  Good's  Book  of  Medi- 
cine (1829)  and  Elliotson/s  Physio- 
logy (1840),  or  so  indifferent  as 
Lepelletier's  Physiologie  Medicate. 
On  questions  of  embryology  he  was 
bound  either  to  go  to  the  autho- 
ritative writers  —  Rathke,  Coste, 
Bischoff,  Allen  Thomson  —  or  to 
follow  a  reliable  compendium. 

"The  gland,"  he  says,  "most 
universal  among  the  different  classes 
of  animals,  is  the  liver ;  and  its 
principal  business  is  to  relieve  the 
system  of  its  superfluous  carbon, 
which  it  accomplishes  by  secreting 
bile,  a  highly  carbonised  fluid." 

It  will  certainly  surprise  Mr 
Buckle  to  hear  that  although  the 
bile  is  "  a  highly  carbonised  fluid," 
the  principal  business  of  the  liver 
is  not,  in  any  sense,  that  of  reliev- 
ing the  system  of  its  superfluous 
carbon ;  for  the  carbon  is  not  super- 
fluous, and  the  liver  does  not  re- 
lieve the  system  of  it.  Speculators 
who,  instead  of  interrogating  real- 
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ity,  allow  themselves  to  be  misled 
by  words,  may  find  an  analogy  in 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  by 
the  lungs,  and  the  secretion  of  a 
carbonised  fluid  by  the  liver  ;  but 
whoever  studies  the  actual  history 
of  the  bile  will  see  at  once  the  error 
of  such  an  analogy.  The  bile  formed 
by  the  liver  is  not  excreted ;  it  is 
not  got  rid  of  as  "  superfluous  car- 
bon ; "  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  reabsorbed,  and  its 
materials  turned  to  use  in  the  sys- 
tem. When  the  whole  of  the  bile 
is  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed 
—  that  is  to  say,  when  by  artifi- 
cial means  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  system,  as  it  would  be  were 
it  excreted — the  loss  has  to  be  re- 
placed by  an  immense  surplus  of 
food,  otherwise  the  animal  starves  ; 
whereas  if  the  carbonic  acid  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs  be  retained  in  the 
system,  the  animal  dies.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  carbonised  fluid,  far 
from  being  superfluous,  is  highly 
nutritive ;  the  carbonic  acid  is  su- 
perfluous and  injurious. 

Having  made  this  initial  mistake, 
Mr  Buckle  continues :  "  Now  the 
connection  between  this  process 
and  the  respiratory  functions  is 
highly  curious.  For  if  we  take  a 
general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shall 
find  that  the  liver  and  lungs  are 
nearly  always  compensatory;  that 
is  to  say,  when  one  organ  is  small 
and  inert,  the  other  is  large  and 
active.  Thus  reptiles  have  feeble 
lungs  but  a  considerable  liver ;  and 
thus  too  in  fishes,  which  have  no 
lungs  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  the  size  of  the  liver  is  often 
enormous.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
sects have  a  very  large  and  compli- 
cated system  of  air-tubes;  but  their 
liver  is  minute,  and  its  functions 
are  habitually  sluggish."  It  is  sure- 
ly an  unwarrantable  jugglery  with 
words  to  cite  the  air-tubes  of  insects 
as  lungs,  in  the  very  paragraph 
which  denies  that  the  gills  of  fish  are 
lungs.  There  is  a  relation  between 
the  lungs  and  liver,  but  what  that 
is  we  have  still  to  learn.  Mlil- 
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ler  says,*  "  The  lungs  and  liver  are 
so  far  analogous,  inasmuch  as  both 
separate  from  the  blood  substances 
containing  a  large  proportion  of 
carbon.  In  the  former  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  already  combined  with 
oxygen ;  in  the  latter  it  is  still  in 
the  oxidisable  state.  Earlier  phy- 
siologists, and  more  recently  Auten- 
rieth,  and  particularly  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin,  have  directed  attention 
to  a  certain  vicarious  action  in  the 
function  of  the  lungs  and  liver. 
Although  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  size  of  the  liver  is  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom  in  an  inverse 
ratio  of  the  size  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  yet  pathological  observa- 
tions are  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation."  For 
the  sake  of  argument  let  the  fact 
of  this  relation  be  granted  ;  and  let 
us,  with  Mr  Buckle,  compare  the 
"  different  stages  through  which  the 
animal  passes/'  and  see  if  "  we  shall 
find  further  confirmation  of  this 
wide  and  striking  principle.  For 
the  law  holds  good  even  before 
birth;  since  in  the  unborn  infant 
the  lungs  have  scarcely  any  activity, 
but  there  is  an  immense  liver,  which 
is  full  of  energy,  and  pours  out  bile 
in  profusion.  And  so  invariable 
is  this  relation,  that  in  man  the 
liver  is  the  organ  which  is  first 
formed;  it  is  preponderant  during 
the  whole  period  of  foetal  life ;  but 
it  rapidly  diminishes  when,  after 
birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and 
a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is 
established  in  the  system."  These 
facts,  we  are  told,  are  not  only  inte- 
resting to^  the  philosophic  physio- 
logist, but  are  of  great  moment  to 
the  views  advocated  by  Mr  Buckle. 
The  philosophic  physiologist  would 
perhaps  prefer  that  the  facts  should 
be  true.  Now  it  is  not  true  that 
the  liver  is  the  organ  first  formed 
in  man :  the  statement  is  so  hope- 
lessly wrong  that  we  shall  merely 
notice  it,  and  leave  it.  The  writer 
from  whom  it  is  quoted  must  have 
been  writing  from  memory,  and  his 
memory  treacherous,  for  he  adds, 
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"About  the  third  week  the  liver 
fills  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one 
half  the  weight  of  the  entire  body;" 
whereas  about  the  third  week  the 
indications  of  what  will  be  the  liver 
are  in  man  so  faint  as  only  to  be 
discernible  by  a  prescient  sagacity ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  third  month 
that  it  "  fills  the  abdomen."  Nor 
is  it  true  that  the  fcetal  liver,  thus 
early  formed,  pours  out  bile  in  pro- 
fusion. The  secretion  of  bile  does 
not  commence  at  all  until  the  third 
month,  and  goes  on  very  feebly  dur- 
ing the  whole  remaining  period. 
In  the  sixth  month  pure  bile  may 
be  found  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
not  till  then.  What  is  called  the 
meconium  is  a  mixture  of  bile,  mu- 
cus, epithelial  cells,  &c. ;  but  if  the 
whole  mass  were  reckoned  as  bile, 
it  would  not  justify  the  assertion 
of  "  full  activity,  pouring  out  bile 
in  profusion."  The  chief  activity 
of  the  liver  is  not  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  bile ;  that  is  only  one 
of  its  uses.  Finally,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  relative  size  of  the 
liver  decreases  after  birth,  this  is 
not  because  the  lungs  carry  off 
carbon,  but  because  the  liver  is 
suddenly  deprived  of  its  supply  of 
blood  from  the  umbilical  vein. 

The  mistakes  we  have  pointed 
out  are  such  as  many  writers  might 
have  fallen  into  when  treating  of 
a  subject  known  to  them  only  at 
second  hand,  and  that  not  as  a  part 
of  special  study.  We  cannot  say  the 
same  of  Mr  Buckle's  statements 
about  the  Microscope.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  has  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  this  instrument,  and  therefore 
he  should  have  abstained  from  ex- 
pressing a  decided  opinion  about  it. 
He  has  twice  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  blunder.  In  a  note  to  page  156 
of  the  first  volume  he  says  :  "  Con- 
sidering the  very  long  period  during 
which  physiology  has  been  studied, 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  physio- 
logists have  contributed  towards  the 
great  and  final  object  of  all  science 
— namely,  the  power  of  predicting 
events.  To  me  it  appears  that  the 
two  principal  causes  of  this  are  the 
backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the 
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still  extremely  imperfect  state  of 
the  microscope,  which  even  now  is 
so  inaccurate  an  instrument,  that, 
when  a  high  power  is  employed, 
little  confidence  can  be  placed  on 
it;  and  the  examination,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  spermatozoa  has  led 
to  the  most  contradictory  results." 
The  extreme  complexity  of  all  phy- 
siological questions  would,  to  most 
minds,  seem  the  principal  cause  of 
the  difficulty  in  "predicting  events;" 
but  assuredly  the  saddle  is  placed 
on  the  wrong  back  when  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  microscope  is  named. 
In  this  assertion  Mr  Buckle  proba- 
bly but  repeats  what  he  has  read 
in  one  or  other  of  the  worthless 
"  authorities"  occasionally  cited  by 
him;  a  reasonable  acquaintance 
with  the  instrument  would  have 
saved  him  from  such  a  mistake. 
To  begin  with,  Physiology  very  sel- 
dom calls  for  the  use  of  a  high 
power;  even  minute  Anatomy  is 
prosecuted  with  object-glasses,  rang- 
ing within  very  moderate  powers — 
350  to  500  being  almost  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  ordinary  use.  In 
the  next  place,  the  microscope  is 
not  so  inaccurate  as  to  deserve  little 
confidence  even  when  the  highest 
powers  are  used.  Of  course,  when 
a  power  of  1500  or  upwards  is  em- 
ployed, there  will  be  accessory  dif- 
ficulties in  arrangement  of  object- 
glass,  in  diminution  of  light,  and 
in  limitation  of  the  field ;  but  even 
then  what  is  seen  has  the  same  evi- 
dence as  what  is  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  True  it  is  that  micro- 
scopists  dispute  as  to  facts;  these 
disputes,  however,  are  not  of  visual 
appearances,  but  of  the  interpreta- 
tions to  be  placed  on  them.  One 
man  does  not  fail  to  see  the  detail 
which  another  asserts  can  be  seen ; 
but  he  denies  that  the  detail  is  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  One  microscope 
does  not  reveal  a  tiny  sphere  en- 
closed within  a  sphere,  invisible 
under  another  microscope ;  but  one 
observer  sees  that  this  enclosed 
sphere  is  a  nucleus,  and  another 
sees  that  it  is  something  very  differ- 
ent. The  visual  appearance  remains 
the  same ;  the  interpretation  of  that 
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appearance  depends  on  the  observer, 
not  on  the  microscope.  Whenever 
there  has  been  a  dispute  about  the 
simple  facts  of  visual  appearance, 
it  has  arisen  from  some  discrepancy 
in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  object 
for  examination ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  methods  of  preparing  sections 
of  nerve  tissue,  by  which  what  is 
clearly  seen  to  be  a  cell  on  one 
method,  is  indistinctly  seen  as  a 
mere  hole  on  another.  That  it  is 
to  the  microscopist,  and  not  to  the 
microscope,  that  we  have  to  look  for 
real  extension  of  our  knowledge,  is 
apparent  in  the  notorious  fact  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  having  been 
made  with  very  poor  instruments. 

In  the  second  volume,  at  page 
544,  Mr  Buckle  says  of  Cullen : 
"  Although  the  blood  and  the 
nerves  are  the  two  leading  features 
of  the  human  economy,  he  did  not 
search  into  them  by  a  separate  in- 
duction j  he  submitted  them  neither 
to  chemical  experiments,  in  order 
to  learn  their  composition ;  nor  to 
microscopic  observations,  in  order 
to  learn  their  structure.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  al- 
though we  must  admit  that  animal 
chemistry  was  then  generally  ne- 
glected, and  that  its  real  meaning 
was  scarcely  understood  until  the 
wonderful  labours  of  Berzelius  re- 
vealed its  importance,  still  the  mi- 
croscope was  ready  to  Cullen's 
hands ;  it  having  been  invented  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  he 
completed  his  pathology,  and  hav- 
ing been  in  common  scientific  use 
for  about  a  hundred  years."  As 
Cullen  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  this  criticism  is 
not  a  little  surprising ;  but  it  is  sur- 
passed by  the  historical  statement 
of  the  microscope  having  been  "  in 
common  scientific  use  for  a  hundred 
years."  The  fact  is,  that,  until 
within  the  last  five -and -twenty 
years,  the  microscope  was  only  used 
by  rare  and  occasional  investigators. 
It  was  regarded  more  as  a  philo- 
sophic toy  than  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  research.  Linnaeus 
set  his  face  against  it,  and  for 
many  years  kept  botanists  from 
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carrying  out  the  researches  of  Mal- 
pighi.  Haller  also  declared  against 
it,  and  the  physiologists  followed 
his  lead.  Half  a  century  after 
Cullen  came  Bichat,  the  most  bril- 
liant anatomist  of  Europe,  and  one 
whose  influence  Mr  Buckle  will  be 
the  last  to  underrate ;  and  although 
Bichat  may  be  said  to  have  erected 
the  science  of  histology,  which  now 
chiefly  employs  microscopists,  yet 
so  absolutely  did  he  ignore  the  use 
of  the  microscope,  that  he  omits  to 
include  it  among  the  various  means 
of  studying  the  tissues.  Later,  still, 
another  eminent  teacher,  Majendie, 
whose  fame  is  European,  not  only 
dispensed  with  the  microscope,  but 
formally  declared  that  it  deserved 
no  reliance.  So  far  is  it  from  true  to 
say  that  the  instrument  was  in  com- 
mon scientific  use  in  the  days  of 
Cullen,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  a  dozen  men  in 
all  Scotland  who  then  employed  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  England,  phy- 
siologists, even  in  1836,  so  rarely 
used  it,  that  Bostock  not  only 
speaks  decidedly  against  any  confi- 
dence being  placed  in  it  (System  of 
Physiology,  p.  18),  but  incidentally 
betrays  the  fact  that  he  himself  was 
indebted  to  a  professional  brother 
for  "  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
hairs  of  animals  through  the  mi- 
croscope" (Ibid.,  p.  52).  In  1837  an 
influential  teacher,  Mr  Grainger,  so 
completely  shared  the  prevailing 
prejudice  against  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  microscope,  that  he  ab- 
stained "  even  from  the  use  of  a 
lens"  in  his  investigations  into  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  spinal 
chord,  an  abstinence  which  no  one 
nowadays  would  for  a  moment  con- 
sider rational. 

Either  Mr  Buckle's  notions  of 
evidence  are  peculiar,  or  his  read- 
ing on  the  subject  of  hereditary 
transmission  must  be  very  super- 
ficial ;  for  he  summarily  dismisses 
the  law  of  transmission  as  unwor- 
thy of  scientific  attention.  Obliged, 
by  his  extremely  questionable  posi- 
tion (of  knowledge  being  the  sole 
agent  in  civilisation),  to  deny  any 
progress  resulting  from  the  intel- 
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lectual  and  moral  development  of 
the  race,  he  sets  aside  the  evidence 
which  shows  that  acquired  quali- 
ties are  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring.  "  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,"  he  says,  "  we 
cannot  safely  assume  that  there 
has  been  any  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  or  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that 
those  faculties  are  likely  to  be 
greater  in  an  infant  born  in  the 
most  civilised  part  of  Europe,  than 
in  one  born  in  the  wildest  region 
of  a  barbarous  country."  Our  an- 
swer must  be  an  emphatic  denial. 
If  we  have  any  reliable  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  it  assuredly  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  child  of 
highly  civilised  parents  is,  morally 
and  intellectually,  more  educable — 
in  a  condition  of  greater  aptitude 
for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  facul- 
ties— than  the  child  of  barbarians. 
Take  the  pup  of  a  wild  dog,  and 
rear  it  in  your  own  house  with  all 
the  care  you  bestow  on  the  pup  of 
a  domesticated  dog ;  or  take  the 
infant  barbarian,  and  rear  it  in 
your  nursery,  school,  and  college, 
with  the  infants  and  boys  of  civil- 
ised parents ;  in  each  case  the 
organic  inherited  tendencies  will 
unmistakably  manifest  themselves. 
How  are  "  breeds"  produced  and 
maintained,  if  parents  do  not  trans- 
mit to  offspring  the  peculiarities  of 
their  own  organisation  ]  Why  does 
not  the  offspring  of  two  setters 
present  the  form  and  aptitudes  of 
a  pointer  ?  Why  is  the  pedigree  of 
a  race-horse  considered  so  impor- 
tant ;  and  why  may  not  the  child 
of  a  hack  and  a  hunter  be  the 
winner  of  the  Derby?  Why  are 
bull-dogs  ferocious,  and  spaniels 
gentle  1  Unless  Mr  Buckle  denies 
that  the  tendencies  and  aptitudes 
depend  on  the  organism,  he  cannot 
legitimately  deny  that,  the  organ- 
ism being  manifestly  inherited, 
even  with  its  peculiarities,  the  ten- 
dencies and  aptitudes  must  also  be 
inherited.  If  the  reason  why  the 
offspring  of  Jews  differs  from  the 
offspring  of  Hindoos,  and  these 
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again  from  the  offspring  of  Euro- 
peans, lies  in  the  fact  of  inherit- 
ance ;  not  less  is  it  obvious  that 
the  intellectual  and  moral  aptitude 
of  the  Papuan  child  differs  from 
that  of  the  European,  because  of 
inherited  differences.  To  suppose 
that,  by  any  amount  of  training,  a 
Papuan  child  could  be  reared  into 
a  senior  wrangler  (much  less  into  a 
great  thinker),  is,  physiologically, 
as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  cart- 
horse could  be  "  trained"  to  win  the 
Derby. 

Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  well  ex- 
pressed views  so  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  Mr  Buckle,  that 
we  shall  transcribe  them  here  : — 

"It  is  not,  as  most  suppose,  that 
scientific  and  artistic  progress  is  due 
simply  to  the  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge and  of  appliances ;  but  it  is  that 
the  impressibilities  and  activities  have 
themselves  grown  to  a  higher  complica- 
tion. There  is  distinct  evidence  from 
various  quarters  that  the  minds  of  the 
inferior  human  races  cannot  respond  to 
relations  of  even  moderate  complexity, 
much  less  to  those  highly  complex  re- 
lations with  which  advanced  science 
deals.  According  to  the  traveller,  Lieu- 
tenant "Walpole,  it  is  remarked  of  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  by  their  teachers, 
'  that  in  all  the  early  part  of  their  edu- 
cation they  are  exceedingly  quick,  but 
not  in  the  higher  branches ;  that  they 
have  excellent  memories,  and  learn  by 
rote  with  wonderful  rapidity,  but  wiD. 
not  exercise  their  thinking  faculties.' 
That  is  to  say,  they  can  readily  receive 
simple  ideas,  but  not  complex  ones. 
Again,  it  is  asserted  of  the  Australians, 
that  '  some  of  them  are  very  quick  at 
acquiring  knowledge,  but  they  have  no 
power  of  combination  or  concentration. ' 
The  reports  of  Hindoo  schools  disclose, 
though  in  a  less  marked  manner,  the 
same  fact.  And  according  to  Mr  W. 
Chambers,  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Americans  for  not  educating 
negro  children  along  with  white  chil- 
dren, is,  that  after  a  certain  age  they 
'  do  not  correspondingly  advance  in 
learning — their  intellects  being  appa- 
rently incapable  of  being  cultured  be- 
yond a  particular  point ; '  an  allegation 
which,  though  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
partisan  bias,  so  far  accords  with  the  in- 
dependent statements  previously  quoted, 
as  doubtless  to  have  some  basis.  In  all 
these  cases,  as  also  in  the  minor  cases 
continually  occurring  among  ourselves, 
2  R 
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of  inability  to  understand  subjects  and 
reasonings  passing  a  certain  order  of  ab- 
struseness,  the  true  interpretation  is,  that 
the  cognitive  faculties  have  not  reached 
a  complexity  equal  to  the  complexity  of 
the  relations  to  be  perceived.  More- 
over, it  is  not  only  with  purely  intellec- 
tual cognitions  that  this  holds  ;  it  holds 
also  with  what  we  distinguish  as  moral 
cognitions.  In  the  Australian  language 
there  are  no  words  answering  to  justice, 
sin,  guilt.  Among  various  of  the  lower 
races,  acts  of  generosity  or  mercy  are 
utterly  incomprehensible ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  more  complex  relations  of 
human  action  _in  its  social  bearings  are 
not  cognisable.  And  thus  the  large- 
brained  European  differs  from  the  small- 
brained  savage,  not  simply  in  the  com- 
plexity of  his  manifestations,  intellectual 
and  moral,  but  these  have  been,  step  by 
step,  made  possible  by  successive  com- 
plications of  faculty."* 

Mr  Buckle  maintains  that  the 
evidence  on  which  physiologists  and 
pathologists  prove  talents,  peculiar- 
ities, and  diseases  to  be  hereditary, 
is  only  evidence  to  an  illogical  mind, 
"  the  usual  course  being  for  writers 
to  collect  instances  of  some  mental 
peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and 
in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that 
the  peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By 
this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might 
demonstrate  any  proposition ;  since 
in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  empirical 
coincidences  to  make  a  plausible 
case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a 
man  chooses  to  advocate.  But  this 
is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is 
discovered ;  and  we  ought  to  in- 
quire not  only  how  many  instances 
there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  &c., 
but  how  many  instances  there  are 
of  such  qualities  not  being  here- 
ditary." Now  let  us  ask  him 
whether  he  considers  it  an  empi- 
rical coincidence  that  uniformly 
gives  the  Jewish  type  of  features 
to  the  offspring  of  two  Jews'?  or 
that  would  inevitably  give  the  scro- 
fulous constitution  to  the  child  of 
two  scrofulous  parents  1  If  he  thinks 
insanity  is  not  hereditary,  let  him 
consult  any  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject he  pleases,  and  he  will  find, 
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that  although  there  is  a  chance  of 
escape  when  one  parent  is  without 
the  "  taint;'  (inasmuch  as  both  par- 
ents transmit  their  organic  tenden- 
cies, and  the  "taint"  of  the  one 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  influence 
of  the  other),  yet  there  is  always  a 
dreadful  probability  of  inheritance. 
His  supposition  that  the  cases  where 
peculiarities  are  not  manifested  in 
the  offspring  ought  to  be  set  against 
those  cases  where  they  are  mani- 
fested, and  ought  thus  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  law,  proceeds  on  a 
physiological  misconception.  Since 
both  parents  transmit  their  organi- 
sation, the  influence  of  both  must 
be  reckoned.  If  cases  could  be 
found  where  two  insane,  two  scro- 
fulous, two  musical,  two  mathema- 
tical parents,  had  children  free  from 
all  disposition  to  insanity  and  scro- 
fula, destitute  of  musical  and  ma- 
thematical ability,  such  cases  would 
fairly  represent  difficulties,  and 
would  need  explanation  —  which 
might,  however,  be  given.  But 
when  only  one  parent  manifests  a 
tendency,  the  absence  of  that  mani- 
festation in  the  child  is  no  evidence 
against  the  law  of  transmission. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  immense  and 
irresistible  evidence  which  proves 
the  hereditary  influence,  Mr  Buckle 
shows  himself  surprisingly  facile  in 
acceptance  of  evidence  when  he  has 
a  figment  of  his  own  to  support. 
Had  we  not  elsewhere  abundant 
examples  of  a  similar  contradiction, 
we  should  marvel  at  the  credulity 
accompanying  so  much  scepticism. 
Thus  he  rejects  all  the  experience 
of  cattle-breeders,  pathologists,  and 
physiologists,  when  the  law  of  in- 
heritance is  in  question;  and  pre- 
fers to  hold  the  opinion  that  genius 
depends  on  the  influence  of  mater- 
nal teaching,  and  especially  the  "de- 
ductive tendency"  of  that  teaching ! 
From  a  literary  man  one  might  hear 
this  without  surprise ;  from  a  philo- 
sopher, who  makes  high  claims  to 
scientific  method,  it  is  not  a  little 
curious.  In  the  lecture  which  he 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 


*  SPENCER  :  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  464. 
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on  the  "  Influence  of  Women,"  lie 
says :  "  For  my  part  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  human  mind  is  handed 
down  like  an  heirloom  from  one 
generation  to  another.  I  rather 
believe  that,  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion between  men  of  genius  and 
their  mothers,  the  really  important 
events  occur  after  birth,  when  the 
habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  one 
sex  act  upon  and  improve  the  habits 
of  thought  peculiar  to  the  other  sex. 
Unconsciously,  and  from  a  very 
early  period,  there  is  established  an 
intimate  and  endearing  connection 
between  the  deductive  mind  of  the 
mother  and  the  inductive  mind  of 
the  son."  That  the  maternal  influ- 
ence is  considerable,  no  one  ever 
doubted  ;  but  it  can  only  direct,  it 
cannot  create  faculties.  Does  Mr 
Buckle  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
the  musical  talent  of  a  Mozart  or 
Beethoven  depended  upon  educa- 
tion, and  not  upon  organisation  1 
Does  he  suppose  the  great  ratioci- 
native  powers  of  a  Newton,  or  the 
great  perceptive  powers  of  a  Cuvier, 
could  have  been  produced  by  any- 
training,  unless  the  natural  apti- 
tudes had  been  there  *?  Does  he 
hold  the  antiquated  psychological 
notion  of  the  mind  being  a  tabula 
rasa,  and  that  all  its  tendencies  are 
created  by  circumstance?  Unless 
he  grants  that  all  talents  and  ten- 
dencies are  due  to  education,  he 
must  affirm  that  they  are  born  with 
the  child  \  and  if  they  are  organic, 
only  one  of  two  alternatives  is  pos- 
sible :  they  must  be  inherited  with 
the  inherited  organism ;  or  they 
must  arise  "by  accident" — an  al- 
ternative which  no  philosopher  will 
accept. 

The  mention  of  the  "deductive 
mind,"  which  is  thought  by  Mr 
Buckle  to  characterise  woman,  na- 
turally leads  us  to  say  a  few  words 
on  his  very  peculiar  views  respect- 
ing scientific  Method.  The  su- 
preme importance  of  Method  no  one 
has  more  urgently  insisted  on ;  it 
is  a  subject  on  which  many  of  his 
admirers  think  him  remarkably 
strong.  We  are  so  very  far  from 
sharing  this  admiration,  that  were 
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we  disposed  to  confine  our  estimate 
of  this  remarkable  writer  to  one 
point,  and  that  point  his  treatment 
of  Method,  we  should  unhesitating- 
ly award  him  a  very  insignificant 
position  among  philosophers.  Our 
objection  is  not  founded  on  the 
special  ground  of  his  holding  pecu- 
liar views,  from  which  we  dissent ; 
but  on  the  general  ground  that  he 
entirely  misconceives  the  nature  of 
scientific  Method,  and  wholly  mis- 
represents the  meaning  of  the  terms 
in  common  use.  It  is  not  as  an  in- 
novator, but  as  an  expounder,  that 
we  have  to  reject  him.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  advance  new  views ; 
but  he  has  undertaken  to  teach  the 
audience  of  the  Royal  Institution,* 
and  the  readers  of  his  History,  what 
are  the  Inductive  and  Deductive 
Methods  of  Science ;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say  that  he  has  not 
yet  learned  what  they  are.  He  is 
in  a  confused  state  respecting  them 
— so  confused  that  he  mistakes  gene- 
ralisation for  deduction,  and  con- 
founds deduction  with  the  deduc- 
tive Method. 

Without  positively  saying  so,  as 
far  as  we  remember,  Mr  Buckle  im- 
plies that  the  deductive  mind  dis- 
tinguishes "  men  of  ideas,"  men  apt 
at  generalisation — and  his  admira- 
tion for  such  men  is  great ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  inductive 
mind  which  characterises  "men  of 
facts  " — and  he  despises  men  of  facts. 
One  is  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  say 
that  generalisation  itself  is  a  pro- 
cess of  induction,  never  a  process  of 
deduction.  It  is  almost  a  truism, 
but  he  forces  it  from  us.  His  view 
of  the  inductive  mind,  as  limited  to 
facts,  is  so  hopelessly  wrong  that 
we  are  frequently  inclined  to  sup- 
pose we  have  misapprehended  him ; 
but  a  glance  at  his  illustrations  re- 
assures us.  He  holds  that  imagin- 
ation is  a  potent  instrument  of 
scientific  discovery — and  he  is  right ; 
but  he  also  holds  that  imagination 
is  not  displayed  in  inductive  re- 
search, and  that  no  great  discoveries 
have  been  made  by  induction ;  two 
positions  which  are  consistent,  but 
utterly  erroneous.  He  has  expound- 
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ed  the  philosophy  of  discovery,  and 
has  cited  examples  of  discovery ;  in 
both  philosophy  and  history  he  is 
so  inaccurate  that  we  are  really  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  so  accom- 
plished and  so  able  a  man  could 
have  so  committed  himself.  Let 
us  prove  both  cases. 

To  any  one  versed  in  logic  and  in 
science  it  is  obvious  that  the  Deduc- 
tive Method  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  logical  process  named  Deduction. 
Mr  Buckle  seems  not  to  have  master- 
ed this  distinction.  He  frequently 
confounds  the  two.  Deduction  he 
rightly  describes  as  the  process  of  rea- 
soning from  generals  to  particulars ; 
and  he  speaks  of  this  as  if  it  were 
convertible  with  that  combination 
of  processes  named  the  Deductive 
Method,  which  includes  Deduction 
as  one  element  only.  He  overlooks 
the  fact  that  in  all  scientific  employ- 
ment of  the  Deductive  Method, 
three  separate  processes  are  indis- 
pensable : — First,  an  Induction  by 
which  a  general  principle  is  (or  has 
been)  reached ;  secondly,  a  Deduc- 
tion from  this  general  principle  to 
some  particular  fact  or  principle  ; 
thirdly,  Verification,  proving  that 
the  deduction  accords  with  reality, 
and  that  the  argument  is  correct. 
Detach  the  first  and  last  of  these 
processes,  leaving  Deduction  to 
stand  alone,  and  instead  of  a  puis- 
sant Method  of  discovery,  you  have 
only  guesswork. 

Guessing  from  general  principles 
to  particular  facts,  without  solici- 
tude as  to  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples, and  without  verification  of 
the  guess,  is  certainly  "deductive," 
and  is  a  tendency  freely  enough  ex- 
hibited by  women ;  though  whether 
Mr  Buckle  is  justified  in  attributing 
an  immense  and  beneficial  influence 
to  women  on  this  ground,  and 
whether  to  it  we  owe  much  of  our 
progress  in  knowledge,  one  may  be 
permitted  to  doubt.  That  we  are 
not  misrepresenting  him,  will  be 
evident  to  all  who  glance  at  his 
Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in 
which  he  claimed  for  women  a  great 
share  in  the  progress  of  knowledge 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  de- 
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ductive  habits  of  mind.  "They 
are,"  he  said,  "constantly  tempted 
to  grasp  at  once  at  an  idea,  and  seek 
to  solve  a  problem  suddenly,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  slower  and 
more  laborious  ascent  of  the  induc- 
tive investigation."  It  is  very  true; 
but  the  tendency  is  not  thought  ad- 
mirable. This  habit  of  grasping  at 
ideas,  and  solving  problems  sud- 
denly, without  regard  to  the  labours 
of  induction  and  verification,  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  errors  and  preju- 
dices which  perplex  mankind,  and 
retard  true  knowledge  ;  and  in 
no  case  has  it  been  the  parent 
of  discovery.  We  will  not  do 
women  the  injustice  of  accepting 
Mr  Buckle's  intended  compliment. 
If  they  are  more  deductive  than 
men,  it  is  because,  on  the  whole, 
their  intellects  are  less  trained. 
The  mind  of  a  well-trained  woman 
we  have  found  to  be  as  little 
disposed  to  rely  on  deduction  alone 
as  that  of  a  well -trained  man. 
Both  sexes  are  spontaneously  de- 
ductive (in  Mr  Buckle's  sense) :  all 
uninstructed  minds  solve  problems 
"suddenly,"  reasoning  downwards 
from  generals  to  particulars,  careless 
enough  about  their  generals,  and 
never  waiting  for  the  slow  verifica- 
tion of  their  particulars.  In  savage 
tribes,  in  nurseries,  in  early  schools 
of  philosophy,  in  every  region,  except 
that  of  practice  and  that  of  science, 
we  find  the  greatest  readiness  "  to 
argue  from  ideas  already  in  the 
mind  ;"  but  this  is  not  the  Deduc- 
tive Method.  It  is  the  method  of 
the  natural  man,  and  requires  no 
cherishing.  It  produces  the  cos- 
mogony of  Plato,  not  the  Principia 
of  Newton. 

We  have  already  intimated  that 
we  should  rather  incline  to  suppose 
ourselves  mistaken  in  our  interpre- 
tation, than  to  suppose  Mr  Buckle 
had  so  completely  erred,  had  he  not 
shut  out  such  a  charitable  conclu- 
sion by  all  the  examples  he  has 
chosen.  We  may  have  misunder- 
stood his  argument,  but  we  cannot 
be  mistaken  as  to  his  illustrations. 
"It  is  not  true,"  he  peremptorily 
declares,  "  that  the  greatest  modem 
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discoveries  have  all  been  made  by 
induction ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  believed  to  be  true,  is  one 
of  many  proofs  how  much  more 
successful  Englishmen  have  been  in 
making  discoveries  than  in  investi- 
gating the  principles  according  to 
which  discoveries  are  made.  The 
first  instance  I  will  give  you  of  the 
triumph  of  the  deductive  method, 
is  in  the  most  important  discovery 
yet  made  respecting  the  inorganic 
world — I  mean,  the  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton."  These  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  audience  of  his  Lec- 
ture at  the  Koyal  Institution ;  on 
reading  them  one  cannot  help  pic- 
turing the  astonishment  which  must 
have  raised  the  eyebrows  of  not  a 
few  scientific  listeners,  and  which 
must  have  become  greater  on  hear- 
ing the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  thus  described  :  "  Several 
of  Newton's  other  discoveries  were 
no  doubt  inductive,  in  so  far  as  they 
merely  assumed  such  provisional  and 
tentative  hypotheses  as  are  always  ne- 
cessary to  make  experiments  fruit- 
ful. But  it  is  certain  that  his 
greatest  discovery  of  all  was  deduc- 
tive, in  tfte  proper  sense  of  the  word; 
that  is  to  say,  the  process  of  reason- 
ing from  ideas  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion large,  compared  with  the 
process  of  reasoning  from  facts." 
If  we  were  dealing  with  a  writer 
of  less  importance,  we  should  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  a  word 
more.  Such  a  total  misconception 
of  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  would  absolve  us  from 
minute  criticism.  Yet  even  accept- 
ing this  account  of  the  two  methods, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  New- 
ton was  a  most  unfortunate  ex- 
ample. As  the  greatest  of  mathe- 
maticians, he  might  be  supposed 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  temptation 
of  handling  scientific  questions  in 
a  purely  deductive  manner ;  yet  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  his 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
in  its  rigorous  adherence  to  indue- 
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tion  and  verification.  We  will  quote 
Sir  David  Brewster's  narrative  in 
order  to  obviate  any  suspicion  of 
having  arranged  the  narrative  to 
suit  our  purpose  : — 

"When  sitting  alone  in  the  garden, 
and  speculating  on  the  power  of  gravity, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  as  the  same 
power  by  which  the  apple  fell  to  the 
ground  was  not  sensibly  diminished  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  to  which  we  can  reach — neither 
at  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  spires,  nor 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains — it 
might  extend  to  the  moon,  and  retain  her 
in  her  orbit,  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
tends  into  a  curve  a  stone  or  a  cannon- 
ball  when  projected  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the 
moon  was  thus  kept  in  her  orbit  by  gra- 
vitation to  the  earth — or,  in  other  words, 
its  attraction — -it  was  equally  probable,  he 
thought,  that  the  planets  were  kept  in 
their  orbits  by  gravitating  towards  the 
sun.  Kepler  had  discovered  the  great 
law  of  the  planetary  motions,  that  the 
squares  of  their  periodic  times  were  as 
the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  sun; 
and  hence  Newton  drew  the  important 
conclusion  that  the  force  of  gravity,  or 
attraction,  by  which  the  planets  were 
retained  in  their  orbits,  varied  as  the 
square  of  their  distances  from  the 
sun."* 

The  words  we  have  printed  in 
italics  will  direct  the  attention  of 
even  a  hasty  reader  to  the  fact  that 
the  successive  steps  were  precisely 
those  provisional  tentative  hypothe- 
ses which  Mr  Buckle  excludes.  That 
bodies  would  fall  towards  the  earth, 
even  from  such  a  distance  as  that 
of  the  moon,  was  an  inference  war- 
ranted by  known  facts,  and  by  the 
uniformity  of  Nature's  laws.  A 
similar  inference  from  known  facts 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
planets  gravitated  towards  the  sun. 
The  hypotheses  might  be  true  or 
false.  On  proceeding  to  verify 
them,  they  might  prove  to  be  only 
plausible  guesses.  Newton,  there- 
fore, did  not  trust  to  reasoning 
alone;  he  straightway  confronted 
his  conclusion  with  facts;  and  to 
his  pain  he  found  that  the  facts,  as 
then  known,  did  not  agree  with  his 
hypotheses ;  and,  like  a  genuine 


BREWSTER  :  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 
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philosopher,  lie  concluded  that  he 
was  wrong.  "Knowing  the  force 
of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface," 
says  Brewster,  "  he  was  led  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  force  exhibited  in 
the  actual  motion  of  the  moon,  in  a 
circular  orbit ;  but  having  assumed 
that  the  distance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth  was  equal  to  sixty  of  the 
earth's  semidiameters,  he  found  that 
the  force  by  which  the  moon  was 
drawn  from  its  rectilinear  path  in 
a  second  of  time  was  only  13.9  feet, 
whereas  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
it  was  16.1  in  a  second.  This  great 
discrepancy  between  his  theory  and 
what  he  then  considered  to  be  the 
fact,  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
subject  and  pursue  other  studies." 
So  little  was  Newton  disposed  to 
"  solve  problems  suddenly,"  with- 
out waiting  for  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  verification,  that,  as  M.  Biot 
says,  "  Cette  discordance  qui  aurait 
sans  doute  paru  bien  petite  a  tout 
autre,  sembla  a  cet  esprit  si  sage 
une  preuve  suffisament  decisive 
centre  la  conjecture  hardie  qu'il 
avait  formee."  *  It  was  not  until 
he  became  acquainted  with  the 
more  accurate  measurement  of  the 
moon's  distance  that  he  resumed  his 
investigation,  and  proved  his  conjec- 
ture to  be  a  law.  When  Mr  Buckle 
calls  this  discovery  "deductive  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word/'  he 
uses  language  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
himself ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
no  accepted  definition  of  the  deduc- 
tive method  that  it  is  "  a  process  of 
reasoning  from  ideas  out  of  all  pro- 
portion large  compared  with  the 
process  of  reasoning  from  facts" — 
a  series  of  inductions  may  be  as  en- 
tirely ideal  as  a  series  of  deductions 
—and,  in  the  next  place,  Newton 
did  obviously  reason  from  facts.  It 
was  reasoning  from  the  facts  of  the 
fall  of  bodies,  which  facts  he  gene- 
ralised in  an  induction  when  he  in- 
cluded the  moon's  fall.  It  was 
reasoning  from  fact  when  he  in- 
ferred that  the  planetary  orbits 
depended  on  the  sun's  attraction. 
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It  was  a  fact,  discovered  by  Kepler, 
from  which  he  reasoned  respecting 
the  square  of  the  distances.  It  was 
the  fact  of  measurement  which  en- 
abled him  to  complete  his  discovery. 
To  call  these  inductions  deductions 
is  to  pervert  language.  Indeed, 
Newton's  discovery  is,  as  Dr  Whew- 
ell  remarks,  the  pointed  exempli- 
fication of  Bacon's  notion  of  method. 
"  That  great  truth,  and  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  established,  afford, 
even  now,  by  far  the  best  example 
of  the  successive  ascent  from  one 
scientific  truth  to  another — of  the 
repeated  transition  from  less  to  more 
general  propositions — which  we  can 
yet  produce."  t 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  refute 
in  detail  another  example  Mr  Buckle 
has  chosen  of  the  deductive  Method; 
namely,  the  poet  Goethe.  We  will 
only  remind  him  of  Goethe's  irrita- 
tion at  Schiller's  remark  about  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants  being  "  an 
idea;"  and  refer  him  to  Goethe's 
repudiation  of  the  notion  that  his 
scientific  discoveries  were  poetic  in- 
tuitions. As  to  the  sarcasm  against 
the  English  anatomists,  who,  "  with 
all  their  tools  and  all  their  dissec- 
tions, ignored  or  despised"  the  dis- 
covery Goethe  had  made,  nothing 
can  be  more  misplaced.  The  non- 
acceptance  of  great  discoveries  has 
little  to  do  with  inductive  or  de- 
ductive habits ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  Newton's  discovery 
was  rejected  by  mathematicians  so 
eminent  as  Bernouilli;  and  even 
Fontenelle,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  died  a  Car- 
tesian seventy  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Principia. 

When  Mr  Buckle  tells  us  that  it 
is  not  only  untrue  that  the  great 
modern  discoveries  have  been  made 
by  induction,  but  that  only  our  ig- 
norance of  Method  could  have  made 
us  entertain  the  notion  that  induc- 
tion was  the  great  instrument  of 
research,  we  are  thrown  upon  this 
alternative  :  Either  he  is  totally 
unacquainted  with  Method,  or  he 


*  BIOT  :  Melanges  Scientifiqucs,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
t  WHEWELL  :  PhilosopJmj  of  Discovery,  p.  182. 
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uses  language  in  a  sense  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion has  already  been  noticed;  let 
us  add  to  it  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  light.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  shows  by  what  a  long 
series  of  cautious  experiments  and 
inductions  Newton  made  clear  to 
himself  what  was  in  truth  so  com- 
pletely involved  in  the  very  phe- 
nomenon of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
which  originated  his  inquiries,  that 
Arago  says,  "  The  words  in  which 
he  stated  his  conclusion  are  nothing 
else  than  a  literal  description  or 
translation  of  that  familiar  experi- 
ment." He  might  have  deduced 
the  whole  theory  from  the  first 
step;  but  he  did  not;  he  ascended 
to  it  through  a  series  of  steps. 

Harvey  was  another  great  dis- 
coverer; is  he  an  example  of  the 
"  deductive"  tendency  ?  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  did  not  begin  with 
a  general  idea :  he  did  not  conceive 
the  circulation  as  a  deduction  from 
certain  general  principles:  it  was 
no  conjecture  suggested  by  organic 
laws :  it  was  an  inference  which 
dawned  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
his  investigations.  Anatomists,  in 
his  time,  were  busy  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The 
majority,  following  Galen,  believed 
that  the  object  of  the  pulse  was  the 
same  as  that  of  respiration;  and 
the  motions  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries were  considered  in  reference 
to  the  lungs.  "  The  various  opin- 
ions," says  Harvey,  after  a  brief 
survey  of  them,  "  are  seen  to  be  so 
incongruous  and  mutually  subver- 
sive that  every  one  of  them  is  not 
unjustly  brought  under  suspicion." 
This  incongruity  determined  him 
"to  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
matter;  to  contemplate  the  motion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  not  only 
in  man  but  in  all  animals  that  have 
hearts;  and  further,  by  frequent 
appeals  to  vivisection  and  constant 
ocular  inspection,  to  investigate  and 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  truth." 
By  a  successive  refutation  of  errors 
and  demonstration  of  facts  he  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion.  And  what 
3ie  practised  he  preached,  as  may 
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be  seen  in  the  admirable  section  on 
the  "  Means  and  Order  of  acquiring 
Knowledge,"  in  the  introduction  to 
his  work  on  Generation. 

It  is  true  that  sciences  tend  to  be- 
come more  and  more  deductive ;  but 
this  is  no  ground  for  arguing  that 
great  discoveries  are  not  made  by  in- 
duction, nor  for  prescribing  deduc- 
tion as  the  noblest  instrument  of 
research.  No  discovery,  we  repeat, 
has  been  made  by  deduction  alone  ; 
and  the  deductive  Method  demands 
that  induction  should  precede,  and 
verification  follow,  every  deduction. 
Mr  Buckle's  favourite,  John  Hun- 
ter, is  a  good  example  of  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  "  reasoning  from  facts" 
and  "reasoning  from  ideas."  Hun- 
ter was  a  Scotchman ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  Scotch  intellect  is  pre- 
eminently deductive.  He  passed 
forty  years  of  his  life  in  England, 
and  the  English  intellect  is  induc- 
tive. In  him,  therefore,  Mr  Buckle 
sees  the  incompatible  union  of  two 
methods.  "  I  make  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Hunter  in 
investigating  a  subject  is  often  ob- 
scure, is,  that  on  such  occasions  his 
mind  was  divided  between  these 
two  hostile  methods,  and  that,  lean- 
ing sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other,  he  was  unable  to 
determine  which  he  should  choose. 
The  conflict  darkened  his  under- 
standing." This  must  be  unwel- 
come news  to  those  who,  far  from 
conceiving  the  two  methods  to  be 
hostile  to  each  other,  believe  their 
union  to  be  necessary  for  the  culti- 
vation of  science,  the  share  of  each 
being  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  materials  at  hand,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  science  itself.  We 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  success  of 
Hunter's  immense  "  inductive  acti- 
vity," since  Mr  Buckle  has  made 
it  needless ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  specimens  of  his  deductive  ac- 
tivity, we  read  as  plain  a  warning  as 
could  be  desired.  "  He  thought/' 
we  learn,  "  that  though  animals  can 
do  many  things  which  plants  can- 
not, still  the  immediate  cause  of 
action  is  in  both  cases  the  same.  In 
animals  there  is  more  variety  of 
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motion,  but  in  plants  more  real 
power.  A  horse  is  certainly  far 
stronger  than  a  vine;  yet  a  small 
vine  can  not  only  support,  but  can 
raise,  a  column  of  fluid  five  times 
higher  than  a  horse  can.  [The 
comparison  here  is  between  the 
sap  of  plants  and  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals.] Indeed,  the  power  which 
a  plant  exercises  of  holding  a  leaf 
erect  during  an  entire  day  without 
pause  and  without  fatigue  is  an 
effort  of  astonishing  vigour,  and  is 
one  among  many  proofs  that  a  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  is  at  work, 
so  that  the  same  energy  which  in 
the  animal  world  is  weakened  by 
being  directed  to  many  objects,  is 
in  the  vegetable  world  strengthened 
by  being  concentrated  on  a  few." 
These  are  specimens  which  "will 
illustrate  the  grasp  of  Hunter's 
mind,"  and  are  thought  by  Mr 
Buckle  "  to  contain  a  large  amount 
of  important  though  neglected 
truth."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  grasp 
is  of  shadows.  Had  Newton  made 
such  a  grasp,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  considered  it  his  duty 
to  ascertain  whether  the  vine  did, 
or  did  not,  raise  and  support  the 
column  of  fluid;  and  on  finding 
that  there  was  no  such  column  in 
the  vine,  his  conjectural  comparison 
with  the  blood  of  the  horse  would 
have  been  suffered  to  vanish  into 
the  limbo  of  disproved  hypotheses. 
Any  botanist  will  assure  Mr  Buckle 
that  although  the  phrase  "  circula- 
tion of  the  sap"  is  in  current  use, 
it  does  not  imply  a  process  similar 
to  that  of  the  blood -circulation. 
There  is  no  column  of  sap  ascend- 
ing from  roots  to  buds,  and  descend- 
ing again.  The  sap  is  contained  in 
a  series  of  closed  chambers  (cells), 
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through  the  walls  of  which  it  oozes, 
by  the  law  of  osmosis,  and  is  thus 
conveyed  from  one  cell  to  another 
wherever  two  cells  are  in  contact, 
and  not  in  an  ascending  column. 
Further,  we  may  remark  that  the 
power  of  the  plant  to  hold  a  leaf 
erect  without  pause  and  without 
"  fatigue,"  is  less  astonishing  than 
the  power  of  pillars  to  support  the 
roof  of  a  temple  without  "  fatigue" 
during  several  centuries,  and  has 
about  the  same  relation  to  muscular 
effort. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  objections  to  be  made  against 
Mr  Buckle's  numerous  remarks  on 
Method ;  but  we  hope  to  have  vin- 
dicated our  assertion  that  it  is  a 
subject  on  which  his  views  are  con- 
fused. In  concluding  our  notice  of 
his  scientific  errors,  it  is  but  com- 
mon honesty  to  say  that  we  have 
mentioned  all  the  errors  we  have  ob- 
served. This  statement  becomes  the 
more  demanded,  because  of  a  vicious 
practice  which  many  critics  follow, 
when,  instead  of  candidly  saying 
"these  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
blunders  we  have  detected,"  they 
name  all  they  detect,  and  present 
them  as  "samples  which  might 
easily  be  multiplied" — thereby  do- 
ing the  author  great  injustice,  and 
implying  in  themselves  an  immense 
superiority.  Such  critics  would  be 
rightly  punished  if  they  were  public- 
ly forced  to  make  good  their  boast, 
and  produce  the  blunders  they  pre- 
tend to  leave  unmentioned.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  spoken  of  Mr 
Buckle's  errors  without  reticence; 
but  we  have  to  add  that  were  they 
more  numerous  they  would  not  pre- 
vent our  admiration  of  his  abilities 
nor  our  respect  for  his  learning. 
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SIR   CRESSWELL   CRESSWELL. 

OF  all  the  COURTS  throughout  the  land, 

Dispensing  with  impartial  hand 

The  justice  we  delight  to  read  of, 

But  hope  we  ne'er  may  stand  in  need  of, 

The  strangest,  if  I'm  fit  to  guess  well, 

Is  that  where  sits  Sir  CRESSWELL  CRESSWELL. 

What  cases  has  he  to  determine, 
The  Man  who  there  displays  his  ermine1? 
What  weighty  themes  his  judgment  claim  1 
What  is  their  nature  and  their  name  1 
Come,  Muse,  endeavour  to  express  well 
The  duties  of  Sir  CRESSWELL  CRESSWELL. 

DEATH  is  his  first  great  Cause  of  causes : 
'He  proves  all  Wills,  with  all  their  clauses. 
Is  there  a  Will,  or  is  there  not? 
Is  it  well  made,  or  but  a  blot  1 
Or  has  some  knave  contrived  to  dress  well 
A  forgery  to  cheat  Sir  CRESSWELL  ? 

But  the  main  fact  that  brings  him  Cases, 
We  scarce  can  tell  to  modest  faces ; 
Though  Scripture  language  is  not  shy 
To  name  what  wrongs  the  Marriage-tie. 
This  matter,  if  you  read  the  Press  well, 
You'll  find  much  occupies  Sir  CRESSWELL. 

I've  heard  inquiring  females  ask — 

The  answer  was  no  easy  task — 

"  Who  would  be  Judge,  if  some  fine  day 

Sir  CRESSWELL' s  self  should  go  astray1?" 

I  know  no  method  to  repress  well 

A  faux  pas  by  or  ivith  Sir  CRESSWELL.  * 

But  then  how  good  Sir  CRESSWELL  is ! 

Sense,  temper,  firmness,  all  are  his. 

If  I  on  earth  were  made  Dictator, 

His  powers,  now  great,  should  still  be  greater. 

There's  many  a  wrong  we  could  redress  well 

If  aided  by  Sir  CRESSWELL  CRESSWELL. 

O !  what  a  World  of  peace  and  pleasure 
Would  spring  up  from  that  healing  measure ! 
When,  mended  every  luckless  blunder, 
All  ill-matched  things  were  put  asunder. 
The  golden  days  of  Good  Queen  BESS  well 
Might  yield  to  those  of  Great  Sir  CRESSWELL. 


*  Tliis  very  case,  or  rather  its  parallel,  was  put  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon  to 
Sir  "William  Scott,  who  said  he  could  not  then  answer  the  question,  as  the  idea  had 
not  suggested  itself  till  he  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her  Grace. 
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The  (once  so-called)  UNITED  STATES, 
Now  quarrelling  worse  than  angry  Mates, 
Might  find  a  course  at  least  as  good 
As  shedding  one  another's  blood. 
'Twould  end  their  discord  and  distress  well, 
To  be  divorced  by  old  Sir  CKESSWELL. 

VENETIA,  if  her  lord  and  master 
By  kindness  cannot  fix  her  faster, 
Will  some  day  soon  the  band  dissever, 
Whose  galling  grasp  can't  last  for  ever. 
'Twould  get  them  both  out  of  that  mess  well, 
To  leave  it  to  the  wise  Sir  CKESSWELL. 

But  there's  a  thing  some  people  want, 

I'm  sure  Sir  CKESSWELL  would  not  grant. 

He  never  would  divorce  SARDINIA, 

As  if  'twere  Venice  or  Virginia. 

Our  French  Friend  plays  his  game  of  chess  well, 

But  could  not  soon  checkmate  Sir  CKESSWELL. 
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MY  DEAR  IREN^US, — If  all  the 
world's  a  stage,  the  world  of  Weimar 
and  the  stage  of  Weimar  are  the 
same;  and  the  subject  of  this  let- 
ter is  only  a  continuation  of  that  of 
last  April,  but  written,  alas !  under 
circumstances  how  different !  The 
curtain  of  that  pretty  little  world, 
or  stage,  as  you  may  please  to  call 
it,  has  dropped  for  me — I  hope  not, 
but  I  almost  fear — for  ever.  Under 
these  circumstances, 

"  I  feel  like  one 

Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed  ;" 

but  with  this  difference,  that  I  have 
departed  and  left  the  lights  (the 
footlights),  and  the  garlands  thrown 
to  histrionic  success,  behind.  The 
charm  of  the  bird-like  accents  of 
our  Prima  Donna  warbling  a  trans- 
lated " Last  Rose  of  Summer"  in  the 
opera  of  Martha,  still  rings  in  my 
ears,  and  I  dream  of  dramatic,  social, 
pictorial,  poetical,  and  evergreen 
Weimar,  among  all  the  whirling  life 
of  this  highly  self-satisfied  and  well- 


to-do  Jewish  paradise  on  the  bank 
of  the  Maine.  The  view  of  the 
Taunus  Mountains,  with  Cromberg 
and  Konigstein  nestling  in  them 
like  the  robber  strongholds  of  Italy, 
cannot  avail  to  make  the  change 
agreeable ;  nor  even  centrality  of 
position,  with  all  its  superior  con- 
veniences. There  is  a  charm  about 
the  free,  fine,  bracing  air  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest  which  recalls  the 
oxygen  of  Scandinavia,  whether  it 
blows  over  the  fatal  slope  to  the 
west  of  Jena,  the  wild  primeval 
pine  forests  of  Ilmenau  and  Elgers- 
burg,  or  plays  among  the  Arcadian 
beechwoods  and  labyrinthine  glens 
of  Eisenach.  But  unhappily  this 
very  enjoyable  air  has  been  the 
motive  of  our  forced  migration.  So 
we  have  returned  from  the  town 
where  Goethe  died  to  that  in  which 
he  was  born,  a  town  altered  not  for 
the  better  by  wealth  and  commerce. 
The  Romerberg  is  still  there,  with 
its  hall  of  Kaisers  ;  the  old  gutted 
houses  in  the  middle  town  still  tell 
of  the  picturesque  eye  of  the  archi- 
tects of  the  middle  ages ;  the  cathe- 
dral, which,  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly 
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crown  has  on,"  still  stands  everlast- 
ingly asking  for  a  spire ;  but  the  old 
German  Hanseatic  character  of  the 
place  is  gone,  and  it  is  only  a  de- 
praved and  Cockney  taste  which 
would  not  now  vastly  prefer  Bam- 
berg,  or  Augsburg,  or  Nuremberg. 
Though  the  ramparts  have  been 
changed  into  pleasant  enough  gar- 
dens, where  the  citizens  recreate 
themselves,  showing  off  the  Eschen- 
heimer  Thor,  the  model  of  an  old 
gate -tower,  to  great  perfection, 
through  a  row  of  planes ;  yet  the 
town  is  completely  enclosed  in  pre- 
tentious suburbs,  devoid  of  ^all  na- 
tional or  local  character,  made  of 
vast  villas,  compared  by  Indians  to 
the  great  houses  in  Calcutta;  and 
the  new  main  street,  which  is  mainly 
inhabited  by  millionaires — so  it  is 
said — is  a  model  of  architectural 
formality  and  ugliness  only  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  much  -  bepraised 
Rue  de  Bivoli  in  Paris,  where  the 
houses  are  like  rows  of  soldiers,  with 
all  individuality  drilled  out  of  them, 
and  figuring  the  military  despotism 
under  which  France  is  destined  to 
groan. 

But  woe  be  to  good  taste  and  good 
feeling  in  any  community  where  the 
people  are  the  governors  !  Is  not 
this,  barring  its  perpetual  state  of 
siege  by  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Bavarian  regiments,  in  all  municipal 
matters  at  least,  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort -on -the -Maine  ?  Quite 
consistently  with  this  freedom  of 
the  city,  foreigners  are  charged 
twenty-four  florins  a-year  and  some 
odd  kreutzers  for  permission  to  re- 
side here;  and  the  ancient  guilds  still 
remain  a  standing  nuisance  in  these 
modern  times,  subdividing  butchers 
into  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and  veal 
butchers,  and  making  penal  the 
employment  of  unprivileged  arti- 
sans in  any  kind  of  work.  Under 
the  circumstances,  added  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  Jewish  metropolis 
of  Christendom,  I  very  much  won- 
der how  the  poor  pork-butchers  are 
able  to  exist  at  all.  Alas  for  poor 
freedom  in  this  nineteenth  century ! 

"  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights," 
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and  has,  I  fear,  been  sitting  there  so 
long,  that  she  has  come  to  that  time 
of  life  when  French  ladies  say  a 
moral  "crise"  comes  on  from  the 
long  ennui  of  virtue,  which  tempts 
them  to  do  something  a  little  wicked. 
In  her  pet  Disunited  States,  she  is 
endeavouring  as  far  as  she  can  to 
justify  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  en- 
acting inconsistencies  which  make 
the  angels  (including  Mrs  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe)  weep,  preaching 
abolition  to  the  South,  and  refusing 
to  let  her  own  free  negroes  wear 
her  uniform.  I  only  know  one 
state  in  the  world  where  freedom, 
as  poets  imagine  her,  is  realised,  and 
that  is  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  -  Duke  Karl  Alexander  of 
Saxe  -  Weimar.  But  what  of  Eng- 
land ?  you  indignantly  ask.  Well, 
I  suppose  England  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  free  country.  She  has 
had  a  long  education  in  freedom, 
and  it  is  her  own  fault  if  she  does 
not  know  how  to  be  free  by  this 
time ;  but  no  country  can  be  free 
where  there  are  not  wholesome 
checks  on  the  tyranny  of  indivi- 
duals. Is  it  no  deduction  from  free- 
dom that  strikes  among  workmen 
are  allowed  to  exist,  in  which  honest 
deserving  fellows,  are  bullied  out  of 
their  bread  by  a  faction  of  lazy 
drones  1  Is  it,  again,  no  deduction 
from  freedom  that  railway  com- 
panies are  allowed  to  murder  and 
mutilate  her  Majesty's  subjects 
wholesale,  and  yet  every  director 
escapes  unhanged  1 

There  is  a  neighbouring  Thurin- 
gian  potentate  who,  conceiving  that 
he  has  a  mission  to  emancipate,  has 
been  endeavouring  to  give  his  sub- 
jects a  larger  measure  of  liberty  than 
that  accorded  by  his  princely  fel- 
lows. The  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha 
has  placed  himself  in  the  van  of  the 
German  national  party,  has  placed 
his  army  under  the  command  of 
Prussia,  and  his  local  power  in  the 
hands  of  his  people.  He  is  evidently 
a  fine  open  chivalrous  character,  and 
animated  by  the  best  intentions. 
But  he  has  in  part  discovered  his 
error  when  too  late,  and  has  been 
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forced  to  write  a  plaintive  letter,* 
complaining  of  how  his  subjects 
misunderstand  his  intentions,  and 
wish,  because  he  has .  given  them 
his  cloak,  to  take  from  him  his  coat 
also.  So  did  Maeandrius  in  Hero- 
dotus, wishing  to  be  "  the  justest 
of  men,"  let  the  people  of  Samos 
loose;  and  they  instantly  accused 
him  of  peculation.  The  Duke  is  a 
mighty  hunter — that  is,  a  sports- 
man, since  hunting  proper  does  not 
exist  in  his  country.  He  wishes 
to  be  a  plain  country  gentleman, 
but,  like  other  country  gentlemen, 
to  keep  to  himself  the  right  of 
shooting  over  his  own  preserves. 
Of  his  anxiety  in  the  preservation 
of  his  manorial  rights  the  following 
notice,  put  up  by  his  foresters  at 
the  inn  at  Oberhof,  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain  pass,  is  a  specimen : — 
"  Visitors  to  this  wood  are  desired 
not  to  allow  dogs,  which  they  may 
happen  to  have  with  them,  to  track 
and  hunt  game  in  the  wood,  since 
the  body  of  keepers  [Jagtaufsichts- 
personal — formidable  compound  in 
German  !]  have  orders  to  shoot  dead 
all  dogs  who  shall  be  caught  hunt- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  the  same 
persons  are  to  take  notice  that 
shooting  in  the  wood  is  not  allowed." 
The  author  of  the  notice  should 
have  added  "for  them,"  else  how 
were  the  stray  dogs  to  be  shot  1 

Well,  this  natural  and  healthy 
desire  to  preserve  his  highness's 
game,  instinctive  to  all  real  sports- 
men, who  know  that  without  pre- 
servation game  would  cease  to  exist, 
is  actually  made  the  object  of  much 
grumbling  by  the  discontented  radi- 
cals in  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  The 
Grand -Duke  of  Weimar  practises 
with  the  radicals  somewhat  more 
reserve.  He  allows  them  to  frater- 
nise to  any  extent,  and  even  to  sing 
patriotic  songs  under  his  windows 
when  they  are  drunk ;  but  he  pre- 
serves a  dignified  silence  as  to  their 
aspirations,  and  does  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  abate  a  jot  of  his  own  rights 
and  privileges,  probably  because  it 
has  never  been  proved  to  him  that 
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such  concessions  would  be  for  his 
subjects'  good.  The  constitution  of 
his  states  remains  where  it  was  in 
1848,  of  the  events  of  which  year  a 
Weimarian  gentleman  remarked  to 
me  that  the  only  good  result  was 
that  smoking  was  now  allowed  in 
the  Home  Park.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  counter-revolution,  it  would 
probably  have  come  to  allowing  it 
in  the  Court  theatre,  so  it  is  well 
that  matters  stopped  when  they  did. 
I  may  well  say  that  the  world  and 
stage  of  Weimar  is  one,  as  the  stage 
is  the  soul — the  oversold,  as  Mr  Em- 
erson would  say — of  the  Weimarian 
world.  Weimar,  without  its  present 
artistic  character  and  literary  tradi- 
tions, would  not  be  a  place  of  any 
great  interest.  It  appears  from  the 
railway  station  like  a  place  which 
had  sunk  into  its  position  from  its 
weight,  producing  the  effect,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  a  geological  specimen 
being  put  on  a  feather-bed,  for  one 
does  not  see  from  thence  the  other 
sides  of  the  hills  that  surround 
it.  Undulating  is  the  proper  epithet 
for  the  country.  It  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  modified  swell  in  a 
landlocked  bay,  having  the  same 
relation  to  the  rugged  highlands 
of  Thuringia  that  such  a  swell  has 
to  the  breakers  outside,  which  I 
have  observed  to  be  often  the  case 
with  the  neighbourhoods  of  moun- 
tain-chains. Yet  it  is  a  country 
lovely  in  the  spring,  when  the  Park 
is  scented  with  blossoming  trees, 
and  the  woods  ring  with  singing- 
birds  ;  lovely  in  the  summer,  when 
the  sward  is  enamelled  with  wild- 
flowers  —  when  the  nightingales, 
very  properly  protected  by  law,  carol 
at  their  ease — and  the  flying  glow- 
worms carry  their  steady  lamps 
about,  not  like  the  fitful  flickering 
fire-flies  of  the  Tiber  in  the  shades  of 
evening;  lovely  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  beech  woods  unfold  their  glories 
of  yellow,  russet,  and  brown ;  and  no t 
least  lovely  in  the  crisp  winter,  when 
the  air  is  vocal  with  sledge-bells,  and 
the  "swan-lake"  or  great  flooded 
meadow  is  alive  with  skaters,  with 


*  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  Der  Herzog  von  Gotha  und  sein  Volk. 
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the  red  sunset  creating  a  land- 
scape that  a  Dutch  master  would 
delight  in.  Its  natural  scenery  is, 
like  that  of  a  domestic  beauty, 

' '  Not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; " 

but  it  grows  into  the  soul,  and 
makes  it,  with  a  hundred  other 
associations,  a  difficult  place  to 
leave. 

I  remarked  in  my  former  letter 
how  much  is  done  at  Weimar  by 
the  reigning  prince  and  his  esti- 
mable lady  for  the  education  of 
the  people;  and  I  consider  his  libe- 
ral patronage  of  the  drama  and  all 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  to  belong 
to  this  department.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  we  in  England  too 
much  overlook  the  drama  in  this 
respect.  We  found  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, industrial  schools,  adult  and 
ragged  schools,  inaugurate  monster 
meetings  of  social  science,  build 
temples  for  sensation  preachers; 
but  we  forget  that  the  labouring 
classes  have  a  very  hard  life  of  it, 
and  that,  if  we  wish  to  wean  them 
from  the  gin-palace,  we  must  pro- 
vide instruction  for  them  in  some 
manner  at  once  innocent,  pleas- 
ant, and  palatable.  Now  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  drama 
should  be  vicious  in  itself  than  that 
music,  books,  or  pictures  should  be 
vicious  in  themselves.  What  it  repre- 
sents is  only  an  accident,  its  essence 
is  representation.  But  it  is  repre- 
sentation of  a  more  vivid  kind  than 
any  other,  because  it  addresses  it- 
self to  more  of  the  senses  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  more  capable  than 
any  other  kind  of  representation  of 
unbending  the  mind,  and  removing 
it  from  the  actual  world,  where  it 
does  and  suffers  only  too  much,  into 
an  ideal  world,  which  engrosses  it  for 
the  time  with  imaginary  interests.  I 
mentioned  to  you  that  I  was  present 
at  a  representation  of  the  Divine  Pas- 
sion in  Unteramnergau.*  Profane 
as  such  an  exhibition  must  ever 
seem  to  educated  eyes  and  minds 
brought  up  in  Protestant  notions, 
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it  seemed  to  produce  no  such  effect 
on  the  mass  of  spectators.  A  picture 
or  series  of  pictures  would  have 
failed  to  realise  the  Scripture  story 
half  so  vividly;  and  the  rustics,  had 
they  heard  it  read  in  church,  would 
probably  have  dozed  over  it;  more- 
over, for  the  most  of  them,  reading 
it  themselves  was  probably  out  of 
the  question.  But  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  the  debatable  propriety  of  re- 
presenting such  very  solemn  scenes ; 
and,  putting  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion aside,  there  is  no  lesson  in 
morals,  or  incident  of  general  human 
interest,  which  may  not  be  appro- 
priately illustrated  by  the  drama. 
To  make  the  theatre  available  as  a 
public  schoolmaster,  it  must  cease 
to  be  associated  with  dissipation. 
Why  should  it  keep  late  hours'? 
Why  should  it  not  be  well  venti- 
lated, or  occasionally  be  in  the  open 
air  1  The  demon  of  all  human 
assemblies  is  carbonic  acid  gas.  All 
audiences,  from  a  prayer-meeting 
down  to  a  penny  gaff,  are  doomed 
to  be  poisoned  by  their  own  breaths, 
at  least  in  these  northern  countries, 
for  the  Athenians  and  Komans  had 
their  open- air  theatres,  and  the 
Spaniards  have  their  open-air  bull-- 
fights,  and  nowhere  is  the  atmos- 
phere so  agreeable  as  in  St  Peter's 
at  Rome.  What  a  powerful  instru- 
ment nationally-supported  theatres 
in  England  might  be  made  for 
teaching  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  indirectly  infusing  patriotism 
into  all  classes  !  As  it  is,  many  per- 
sons get  their  only  notions  of  history 
from  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
historical  novels  of  Scott.  Everyone 
of  these  novels  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  scenic  exhibition,  quite  as 
well  as  the  Cockney-life  novels  of 
Dickens.  Vulgarity  cannot  be  im- 
proved by  representations  of  kin- 
dred vulgarity,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  it  might  be  insensibly  modi- 
fied by  bringing  before  it  living  de- 
lineations of  chivalrous  sentiments 
and  times.  Now,  at  Weimar,  under 
the  Grand-Ducal  patronage,  this  is 
precisely  what  the  drama  is  about. 


*  From  the  Fatherland,  June  1861. 
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Every  effort  is  made  to  present 
scenes  of  early  German  history,  with 
the  appropriate  dresses,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  most  able  costumier. 
To  begin  with  the  fabulous  period, 
we  have  the  Iliad  of  Germany, 
the  Nibelungen  Lied,  dramatised 
by  Herr  Hebbel,  a  poet  of  decided 
genius,  who  has  found  great  favour 
at  the  court  of  Weimar.  Of  the 
poem  itself  Thomas  Carlyle  says  in 
his  Miscellanies : — 

"  The  Nibelungen  has  been  called 
the  Northern  Epos,  yet  it  has,  in 
great  part,  a  dramatic  character; 
those  thirty-nine  aventiuren  (adven- 
tures) which  it  consists  of  might 
be  so  many  scenes  in  a  tragedy. 
The  catastrophe  is  dimly  prophe- 
sied from  the  beginning,  and  at 
every  fresh  step  rises  more  and 
more  clearly  into  view.  A  shadow 
of  coming  fate,  as  it  were — a  low  in- 
articulate voice  of  doom — falls  from 
the  first  act  of  that  charmed  Nibe- 
lungen Lied.  The  discord  of  two 
women  is  as  a  little  spark  of  evil 
passion,  which  ere  long  enlarges 
itself  into  a  crime  :  foul  murder  is 
donej  and  now  the  sin  rolls  on  like 
a  devouring  fire,  till  the  guilty  and 
the  innocent  are  alike  encircled 
with  it,  and  a  whole  land  is  ashes, 
and  a  whole  race  is  swept  away." 
I  refer  you  to  the  Miscellanies  for 
the  excellent  analysis  of  the  poem 
which  Mr  Carlyle  has  written,  with 
singularly  little  of  his  usual  man- 
nerism. Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Nibelungen  are 
developed  from  a  common  origin 
of  unknown  antiquity,  the  original 
stock  of  legend  having  taken  in  the 
one  case  the  shape  of  the  tale  of 
Troy  divine ;  in  the  other,  the  tale 
of  Siegfried's  death  and  Chriem- 
hild's  vengeance.  The  Nibelungen 
in  its  present  shape  contains  names 
of  historical  personages — for  in- 
stance, Etzel  or  Attila;  but  its  unity 
has  never  been*  insisted  upon,  as 
that  of  the  Iliad  has,  on  what  many 
great  authorities  think  perfectly 
just  grounds.  In  the  comparison 
of  the  two  poems,  one  great  distinc- 
tion must  be  borne  in  mind,  which 
is,  that  tradition  assigns  no  author 
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to  the  Nibelungen,  while  belief  in 
the  man  Homer  was  always  a  lead- 
ing element  of  the  orthodox  creed 
of  Greece.  There  is  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  Achilles  and 
Siegfried,  especially  in  the  point  of 
their  invulnerability — which,  by  the 
way,  as  an  attribute  of  Achilles,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  Achilles 
became  invulnerable  by  his  mother 
Thetis  dipping  him  in  the  Styx, 
save  in  the  heel,  by  which  she  held 
him.  Siegfried  became  invulner- 
able by  bathing  in  the  blood  of  the 
dragon  or  big  worm  which  he  had 
slain  (it  gives  its  name  to  the  city 
of  Worms),  the  only  place  left  open 
to  injury  being  a  spot  on  his  back 
where  a  lime-leaf  had  rested  during 
the  operation.  Of  course  he  finds 
his  death  by  being  smitten  in  that 
spot,  as  Achilles  found  his  death  by 
the  arrow  of  Paris  hitting  his  ex- 
posed heel  (during  a  truce,  for  he 
would  never  have  seen  his  heel  in 
battle).  When,  however,  he  is 
smitten  through  the  embroidered 
cross,  the  additions  of  Christian 
times  are  at  once  betrayed.  Re- 
mark the  poetical  pathos  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  Siegfried's  death. 
He  was  struck  by  his  wife's  kins- 
man, in  the  moment  of  drinking  at 
a  well  in  security — struck  through 
the  cross,  and  through  the  cross 
that  Yon  Tronje  Hagene  had  in- 
duced his  own  loving  wife  to  em- 
broider, on  the  pretence  that  he 
might  know  the  spot  that  he  had 
especially  to  shield  in  battle.  No 
wonder  that  such  treachery  turns  a 
woman  into  a  tigress.  The  discon- 
solate widow  will  only  give  her  hand 
to  her  new  suitor  (Etzel)  on  condi- 
tion of  his  making  himself  the  min- 
ister of  her  revenge.  The  revenge 
culminates  in  the  blood-bath  in  the 
banquet-hall,  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  whole  of  the  original  party, 
Chriemhild  having  the  satisfaction, 
before  she  was  slain  herself,  of  kill- 
ing the  fettered  Hagene  with  the 
Balmung  or  enchanted  sword  (like 
Arthur's  Excalibur)  which  he  had 
taken  from  Siegfried.  The  blood- 
bath at  the  finale  reminds  us  more 
of  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad  ;  but 
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we  can,  of  course,  build  no  argu- 
ments for  common  origin  from  co- 
incidences which  may  be  accidental. 
Taking  place  as  it  did  in  a  banquet- 
hall,  it  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  amusements  of  the  shades  of 
good  warriors  in  Valhalla,  who  cut 
themselves  to  pieces  for  exercise  all 
the  morning,  but  are  miraculously 
made  whole  again  before  the  dress- 
ing-bell sounds,  that  they  may  sit 
down  with  proper  decency  at  Odin's 
table.  However,  you  know  enough 
about  the  widow  of  the  Nibelungen; 
I  only  wish  to  give  you  a  notion  of 
the  kind  of  appearance  it  made  on 
the  stage  at  Weimar.  It  was  pre- 
sented in  two  parts — "  Siegfried's 
death"  and  " Chriemhild's  revenge." 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  go  to  sleep  over 
my  details,  as  we  descendants  of  the 
Jutes  and  Angles  and  Danes  have 
quite  as  much  an  interest  in  this 
story  as  the  modern  High  Dutch- 
men. Siegfried  belongs  to  us  as 
much  as  to  them,  and  not  less  so,  I 
maintain,  than  their  national  hero, 
Hermann  the  Cheruscan.  The 
dresses  were  devised  from  the  pic- 
tures of  that  fabulous  time  which 
are  current  in  Germany  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Franks.  The  war- 
riors have  helmets  ornamented  with 
wings  and  heads  of  birds  and  dra- 
gons— rather  apt,  we  should  think, 
to  drop  off  in  a  hand-to-hand  skir- 
mish. The  spirit  of  that  barbarous 
time  is  admirably  seized  by  the 
actors,  especially  by  Herr  Lehfeldt, 
who,  as  Von  Tronje  Hagene,  is  the 
prominent  person  of  the  piece.  Herr 
Wunzer  is  also  very  good  in  Sieg- 
fried. Brunhild  is  given  with  some 
talent  and  originality  by  the  charm- 
ing comedian  Frau  Hettstedt ;  and 
Chriemhild  is  represented  in  the 
first  part  gracefully  by  Fraiilein 
Daun  ;  in  the  second  part  terribly 
by  Frau  Hebbel,  the  wife  of  the 
poet.  Lehfeldt  is  an  admirable 
incarnation  of  the  loyal,  defiant, 
and  desperate  Hagene.  With  what 
stoical  indifference  he  hears  his 
death  prophesied  by  the  river- 
nymphs  !  with  what  reckless  gusto 
he  throws  the  chaplain  overboard, 
accomplishing  unwittingly  the  pro- 
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phecy  that  he  should  be  the  only 
man  in  the  party  who  would  return 
alive !  Beautiful  in  dramatic  ex- 
pression above  all  the  other  scenes 
is  that  one  where  the  Burgundians 
are  gone  to  sleep  in  the  deadly  ban- 
quet-hall; but  Hagene  and  Volker 
the  minstrel,  his  sworn  friend  (Herr 
Klotz),  alone  keep  watch.  The 
treacherous  Huns,  at  the  bidding  of 
Chriemhild,  come  onward  towards 
the  two  sitting  warriors,  Volker  con- 
triving to  play  a  sort  of  lullaby  lay 
of  such  enchanting  sweetness  that 
their  motions  are  fettered,  and  they 
drop  their  arms  on  the  floor  (the 
music  of  this  lay  is  due  to  Herr 
Musik-director  Lassen,  and  deserves 
unqualified  praise.)  But  they  steal 
on  again,  till  one  sway  from  Bal- 
mung  in  the  hand  of  Hagene  puts 
them  all  to  flight.  Second  only  'to 
this  scene  in  stage-effect  is  that  in 
Siegfried's  death,  in  which  the  dead 
body  of  the  hero  is  exposed  in  the 
church,  and  bleeds  at  the  touch  of 
Hagene.  On  the  whole,  the  drama 
is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  bar- 
barous world  in  which  the  common 
ancestors  of  ourselves  and  the  Ger- 
mans lived.  In  extreme  antiquity 
they  were  probably  more  civilised, 
as  the  older  people  of  Homer  un- 
doubtedly are.  In  Homer  we  find 
no  viragos  like  Brunhild,  unless  we 
except  the  goddess  Athene,  who 
somewhat  resembles  her ;  but  all 
the  women  of  Homer,  virtuous  or 
frail,  are  emphatically  ladies,  and 
even  in  their  sins  and  shortcomings 
they  never  forget  decorum.  Brun- 
hild's virginal  ferocity,  and  Chriem- 
hild's bloodthirsty  revenge,  tell  of 
the  real  age  of  darkness  which  in- 
tervened between  the  heroic  and 
chivalric  ages. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  Weimar,  Wagner's 
TaunJtaiiser,  which  is  such  a  fa- 
vourite there,  has  made  a  fiasco  in 
Paris.  Its  supporters  say  that  an 
unfair  cabal  was  got  up  against  it, 
and  that  it  was  partly  hissed  by 
persons  who  were  interested  in 
bets  as  to  whether  it  would  suc- 
ceed or  not,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  Imperial  favour  being  shown  it 
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in  a  marked  manner.  This  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  reasons  of  its  fail- 
ure ;  the  French  love  to  assert 
the  remnant  of  their  liberty  and 
the  last  palladium  of  their  inde- 
pendence in  the  sanctum  of  Taste. 
Besides  this,  more  than  any  other 
nation,  they  are  bigoted  against 
foreign  innovations.  It  has  turned 
out,  anyhow,  just  as  I  prophesied 
in  that  letter.  From  what  I  said 
then,  you  must  not  think  that  I  am 
against  Wagner;  I  only  object  to 
the  almost  exclusive  devotion  which 
is  paid  him  by  his  countrymen.  I 
have  been  corrected,  however,  in 
my  supposition  that  the  late  Capel 
Meister  Melard  was  a  Wagnerian ; 
he  was  rather  of  the  opposite  school 
to  his  successor  Liszt,  who  certainly 
is  so.  Wagner's  stormy  marches 
are  magnificent  when  they  are  play- 
ed by  a  military  band  in  the  open 
air;  in  the  theatre  the  sounds  drown 
one  another  in  echo ;  and  this  ap- 
plies more  to  Taunhauser  than  to 
Lohengrin  and  the  Flying  DutcJi- 
man.  Lohengrin  is  a  beautiful 
drama.  A  lady  is  slanderously  ac- 
cused of  making  away  with  her 
younger  brother;  she  is  solemnly 
tried,  and  the  interest  of  the  piece 
turns  on  her  being  able  to  find  a 
champion  before  she  is  condemned, 
the  German  Kaiser  administering 
justice  under  an  oak.  In  the  nick 
of  time  a  silver-harnessed  champion 
appears  on  the  adjoining  lake  in  a 
boat  drawn  by  a  swan,  and  of 
course  discomfits  her  accusing  ad- 
versary. She  is  to  marry  him,  but 
she  has  listened  to  bad  advice,  and 
the  spell  is  broken  by  her  wanting 
to  know  all  about  him  (a  very 
pardonable  piece  of  curiosity  in  an 
affianced  bride),  and  her  silver 
knight  is  come  for  by  the  punctual 
swan  to  take  him  back  to  his  old 
employment,  the  custody  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  young  brother 
of  course  turns  up  in  the  mean 
time.  The  music  of  the  piece  is 
sweet,  and  the  pageants  are  grand. 
The  Flying  Dutchman  is  yet 
grander;  and  the  scenery  is  the 
coast  of  Norway,  a  name  which  no 
true  son  of  the  sea-kings  can  ever 
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hear  without  his  heart  beating. 
The  Flying  Dutchman  is  to  wander 
eternally  on  the  seas  until  he  can 
find  a  maid  to  marry  him,  and  give 
her  pure  life  for  his  guilty  soul. 
That  he  should  wish  such  a  thing 
appears  un chivalrously  selfish,  but 
then  he  suffers  the  torments  of  the 
Lost,  and  it  is  but  a  life,  not  a  soul, 
that  he  asks  for.  He  lands,  in  a 
storm,  in  a  Norwegian  harbour, 
and  his  boxes,  heavy  with  gold,  in- 
duce a  Norwegian,  who  confesses 
he  has  a  fair  daughter,  to  part  with 
her.  But  his  way  has  been  paved 
by  the  lady  herself  having  heard 
the  story,  and  having  fallen  in  love 
with  his  picture.  Her  demon-lover 
relents  at  the  last  moment,  and 
nobly  prefers  endless  doom  to  such 
a  sacrifice  in  a  girl  that  he  has 
since  learned  to  love.  He  resigns 
her  into  the  hands  of  another,  a 
heart-broken  fleshly  suitor.  He 
sails  off  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but  she 
watches  her  opportunity,  makes  a 
rush  after  him,  and  disappears  in 
the  sea  over  a  rock.  The  spell  is 
broken,  his  ship  sinks,  and  the 
scene  changes  to  a  cloudy  apothe- 
osis, where  the  rescued  Dutchman 
and  his  martyred  bride  stand  hand 
in  hand  in  glory.  That  this  pair 
is  represented  by  Herr  von  Milde 
and  his  wife,  who  are  both  of  them 
personally  dear  to  all  Weimar,  does 
not  detract  from  the  local  interest 
of  the  piece.  The  music  of  this 
piece,  which  many  judges  account 
the  finest  of  all  Wagner's  composi- 
tions, is  remarkable  for  the  weird- 
ness  and  wildness  of  its  sea-storms. 
Wagner's  world  is  certainly  an  en- 
tirely different  one  from  that  of 
Verdi  and  Rossini ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  admiration  for  the  one 
school  should  exclude  that  for  the 
other.  In  these  matters  change 
has  a  charm ;  and  I  should  love  to 
hear  the  Flying  Dutchman  and 
the  Trovatore  on  two  consecutive 
nights.  How  the  departure  of 
Liszt  from  Weimar  will  influence 
the  standing  of  the  Wagnerian 
school  it  is  difficult  to  prognosti- 
cate. It  is  feared  that  imperial 
favour  has  caused  that  maestro  to 
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take  up  his  permanent  residence 
at  Paris ;  it  is  hoped,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  in  due  time  he  will  re- 
turn again,  quitting  a  place  where 
he  has  many  adversaries,  for  one 
where,  in  a  musical  sense,  he  is 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  Weimar 
has  also  lost  the  charming  violinist 
Herr  Singer,  who  has  been  seduced 
away  to  the  Stuttgardt  theatre.  Not 
only  has  the  stage  of  Weimar  en- 
deavoured to  invest  itself  with  a 
thoroughly  national  character,  but 
it  extends  its  patronage  to  local 
talent.  Professor  Biedermann  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  his 
tragedy  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  produced  on  the  Weimar 
boards.  The  moral  of  this  play  is 
the  essential  inconsistency  with  all 
good  government,  and  the  acciden- 
tal moral  iniquity,  of  the  assump- 
tion of  temporal  power  by  the  Pope. 
In  this  case  the  power  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  exerted  in  in- 
citing a  son  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  father  that  begat  him.  In  that 
fine  Kaisersaal  at  Frankfort  where 
stand  all  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
each  like  a  saint  in  his  niche,  and 
each  with  his  moral  motto  com- 
pleting the  number  so  exactly  that 
there  is  not  room  for  one  more, 
there  are  two  together,  father  and 
son.  The  father  stands  upright 
and  unabashed,  but  the  son  half 
averts  his  face  from  the  spectator 
and  turns  his  back  to  the  father, 
and  there  is  a  shadow  of  guilt  on 
his  otherwise  fine  countenance. 
These  are  Henry  IV.  and  V.  of 
that  name.  Their  unnatural  con- 
flict, inspired  by  the  greatest  of 
popes  and  villains,  Hildebrand, 
forms  the  main  interest  of  Profes- 
sor Biedermann' s  tragedy,  which, 
although  he  allows  himself  some 
poetical  licence  as  to  the  events, 
and  prevents  a  tragic  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  dying  father  and 
penitent  son,  yet  keeps  as  close 
to  actual  history  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  drama  will  allow  him. 
Henry  IV.  is  an  excellently  chosen 
character  for  the  hero  of  a  tra- 
gedy; truthful,  honourable,  just, 
and  trusting,  but  wrathful,  impul- 
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sive,  and  self-indulgent,  bring- 
ing to  mind  the  Agamemnon  of 
yEschylus,  and  (Edipus  of  Sopho- 
cles. His  misfortunes  are  chiefly 
excused  to  poetical  justice  by  his 
treatment  of  his  wife  Bertha, 
whom  he  has  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  a  convent  on  the  Nahe,  having 
deserted  her  for  an  Italian  leman. 
Through  the  unnatural  rebellion  of 
the  sons  which  Bertha  bore  him, 
his  heart  is  wellnigh  broken,  and 
she  is  made  the  chief  engine  of  his 
enemies'  accusations.  The  drama 
opens  with  an  act  of  his  beneficence. 
Henry  is  the  darling  of  the  people, 
and  deplores  the  miseries  of  the 
land,  vexed  by  the  rapacity  and 
divisions  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
nobles.  He  proclaims  a  solemn 
peace  and  amnesty  as  a  remedy. 
This  peace  is  broken  by  a  recal- 
citrant Count  Sieghard,  who,  pro- 
voking a  popular  tumult  at  Mainz, 
is  murdered  by  the  burghers  almost 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who 
might  have  prevented  the  murder, 
but  that  he  recognises  the  justice 
of  his  fate.  At  the  same  time 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  peace, 
Henry  had  pronounced  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  son  and  heir,  Conrad,  in 
favour  of  his  second  son  Henry,  after- 
wards the  Fifth,  on  the  ground  of 
the  treason  of  the  first,  who  had 
made  himself  an  instrument  of  the 
Papal  See.  This  second  son  was 
to  bear  the  title  of  king  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  emperor.  The 
nobles  rise  to  avenge  Sieghard's 
death.  Henry,  the  king,  is  tamper- 
ed with  by  the  Pope's  legate,  and 
induced  to  desert  the  party  of  his 
father,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, the  death  of  his  brother 
Conrad  in  Italy  being  reported  to 
him  just  in  time  to  fix  his  wavering 
resolution.  The  arguments  used 
by  the  clerical  Mephistopheles  are 
much  on  a  par  with  those  which 
poor  Pio  Nono  uses  to  discomfit 
the  Sardinians.  The  king  pleads 
the  duty  of  a  son. 

"  How  *?  could  I  so  disown  my 
own  blood  that  I  should  betray  the 
emperor,  my  lord  and  father,  and 
pass  over  to  his  enemies  ?  " 
2  s 
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THE  PRIEST. — "Yet,  royal  lord, 
bethink  thee,  the  Church  is  thy 
mother.  Must  not  earthly  love  bow 
itself  in  reverence  before  the  heaven- 
ly 1  If  Abraham  was  ready  to  offer 
up  his  son  for  God's  glory,  should 
not  a  son  also  endure  to  offer  up  a 
father  1  [This  recalls  the  argument 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  where 
the  son  justifies  himself  for  beat- 
ing his  father,  by  saying  that  his 
father  beat  him  when  a  boy.]  Yet 
what  am  I  saying  1  Offer  up  thy 
father  1  Rescue  him  rather  would 
you  from  temporal  and  eternal  ruin. 
You  know  it,  the  ban  hangs  over 
his  head.  The  Kaiser's  enemies 
only  wait  for  that — and  their  num- 
ber is  great — to  revolt  from  him 
anew  on  all  sides.  If  you  are 
leagued  with  him,  the  anathema 
will  strike  you  also,  and  it  may 
easily  happen  that,  as  in  Rudolf's 
times,  a  second  time  a  prince  from 
a  foreign  house  may  be  raised  to 
Conrad's  throne.  If  you  are  leagued 
with  us,  you  preserve  the  crown  to 
your  house.  Yes,  your  father  him- 
self, who  now  in  blind  obstinacy 
thrusts  back  the  hand  that  offers 
him  blessing,  will  at  some  time  or 
other  thank  you,  if  you,  even  though 
it  may  be  by  force,  can  cure  him 
of  that  blindness."  Thus  does  the 
Papacy  of  the  eleventh  century  in- 
stigate a  son  to  rebel  against  his 
father,  just  as  the  Papacy  of  the 
nineteenth  blesses  bands  of  assassins 
before  it  sends  them  out  as  its  fit- 
test missionaries  !  Poor  Henry  had 
already  before  this  suffered  much 
in  defending  his  imperial  preroga- 
tive against  the  ambition  of  Hilde- 
brand  or  Gregory  VII.  He  had 
once  been  terrified  by  the  papal 
ban  into  wearing  sackcloth  at  Ca- 
nossa,  though  he  had  afterwards 
made  the  Pope  feel  the  weight  of 
his  temporal  arm.  Hildebrand,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  the  first 
real  pope.  He  was  a  carpenter's  son 
of  Savona — a  strange  coincidence, 
and  one  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  wish  to  identify 
the  Pope  with  Antichrist.  Hilde- 
brand was  the  inventor  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  and  of  that  false 
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interpretation  of  the  sin  of  simony 
which  even  some  Protestant  churches 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discard. 
He  certainly  deserves  the  name  of 
Great,  for  next  to  "  him  miscalled 
the  Morning  Star,"  he  is  probably 
the  greatest  enemy  that  Christen- 
dom ever  had. 

The  leaven  works  :  to  make  his 
crime  as  great  as  possible,  the  son 
entraps  his  father  by  a  pretended 
repentance,  takes  him  prisoner,  and 
brings  him  before  an  illegal  diet  of 
princes  at  Mainz,  presided  over  by 
the  Pope's  legate.  Here  occurs 
the  most  affecting  scene  in  this 
tragedy.  The  legate,  on  account 
of  Count  Sieghard's  death,  pro- 
nounces Henry,  who  is  brought  in 
a  prisoner,  as  no  longer  emperor. 
Henry  repudiates  the  tribunal,  but 
defends  himself.  The  legate  then 
orders  Bertha,  the  empress,  to  be 
produced  to  witness  against  her 
husband.  She  does  not  see  him  at 
first,  but  asks  the  assembled  prin- 
ces why  she  had  been  brought  there, 
and  into  such  an  assembly,  not  a 
fit  place  for  a  reconciliation  of 
divided  man  and  wife  ?  She  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  she  was 
only  taken  from  the  convent  to  be 
reunited  to  her  husband.  Henry, 
touched  by  her  noble  generosity, 
turns  and  throws  himself  at  her  feet 
for  forgiveness.  All  who  had  shared 
his  favours  had  abandoned  him,  ex- 
cept the  then  helpless  burghers  of 
the  towns ;  she  alone  whom  he  had 
injured  came  back  to  his  heart. 
He  departs  discrowned,  but  happy 
in  the  regained  affection  of  his  wife, 
and  his  rebellious  son  is  by  accla- 
mation pronounced  emperor  in  his 
stead.  Afterwards  he  manages  to 
escape  from  his  captivity,  and  we 
find  him  in  arms  against  his  son. 
Here  Professor  Biedermann  does 
most  violence  to  the  facts.  A 
doubtful  battle  takes  place  on  the 
Rhine.  The  son  conquers,  but  peni- 
tent throws  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  father,  who  is  now  dying,  worn 
out  by  his  troubles :  he  entreats  his 
forgiveness,  and  promises  to  avenge 
his  wrongs  by  pursuing  his  policy, 
one  of  implacable  enmity  to  Papal 
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aggression.  At  the  present  time 
such  a  tragedy  has  a  wide  interest, 
as  pointing  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  and  its  pre- 
tensions to  temporal  sovereignty. 
As  a  date  can  be  assigned  to  the 
beginning  of  that  monster  nuisance, 
it  is  not  hopeless  that  its  end  may 
be  approaching,  and  that  either  we 
or  our  sons  may  see  the  last  of  it; 
though  Lord  Macaulay,  from  sad 
consideration  of  the  intense  stupi- 
dity of  mankind  in  general,  thinks 
that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  last  for 
many  generations. 

The  stage  of  Weimar,  in  making 
itself  useful  to  promote  the  histori- 
cal education  of  the  people,  does 
not  neglect  to  minister  equally  to 
their  amusement.  An  attempt  was 
made  years  ago  in  Germany,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  to  present  on  the  modern 
stage  the  old  tragedy  of  the  Greeks. 
I  myself  saw  the  Antigone  of  So- 
phocles reproduced  at  Frankfort, 
translated  by  Donner,  with  Men- 
delssohn's music.  It  was  worth  see- 
ing— once.  The  half  -  statuesque 
character  of  Greek  tragedy  is  too 
formal  for  the  modern  stage ;  be- 
sides, it  must  be  considered  that  all 
the  stage  machinery,  scenery,  &c., 
is  certainly  different  from  what  it 
was  to  the  Athenians,  with  their 
open-air  theatre,  artificially  height- 
ened figures,  artificially  increased 
voices  of  the  actors,  masks,  and 
long-forgotten  musical  accompani- 
ment. Besides,  it  was  looked  upon 
by  them  as  a  sort  of  duty.  They 
went  to  a  tragedy  as  we  go  to 
church.  Comedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  invented  for  their  recrea- 
tion. It  was  a  travestie  of  tragedy, 
and,  as  of  tragedy,  of  religion  also. 
Not  otherwise  did  the  Church  of 
the  middle  ages  permit  the  popular 
drama  to  travestie  even  herself  and 
her  ministers.  Far  more  may  be 
found  in  the  old  comedy  to  suit  the 
modern  stage  than  in  tragedy,  and 
Aristophanes  will  furnish  a  host  of 
valuable  hints;  of  course,  the  audi- 
ence must  be  an  educated  one,  or 
jokes  cracked  by  Greek  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  amusing  situations 
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connected  with  the  classical  mytho- 
logy, will  fall  very  flat  on  the  spirit. 
The  Germans,  being  much  better 
educated  than  the  French,  are  ca- 
pable of  better  appreciating  that 
classical  farce  which  first  saw  the 
light  in  Paris,  OrpJieus  in  tJie  In- 
fernal Regions.  The  situations  are 
very  comical,  and  the  positions  in 
the  original  story  are  truly  French, 
Eurydice  living  at  variance  with 
Orpheus,  and  being  in  love  with 
the  shepherd  Aristeus.  The  plot 
and  story  are  most  trifling,  and  yet 
the  whole  piece  is  pleasant  from  its 
novelty  and  absurdity.  In  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  Jupiter  grants 
Orpheus  an  audience,  commanding 
the  gods  first  to  station  themselves 
with  becoming  dignity,  attributes 
in  hand,  to  receive  the  mortal  visi- 
tor, and  calling  himself  for  his  best 
thunderbolt — his  Sunday  thunder- 
bolt !  Afterwards  the  same  god 
introduces  himself  to  the  nether 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  buzzing  fly, 
to  pay  court  to  Eurydice.  Our 
friend  Hettstedt  is  inexpressibly 
comic  as  Hans  Styx,  a  sort  of  scar- 
let-liveried factotum  of  Pluto  in  the 
world  below.  This  piece  has  the 
merit  of  brevity  as  well  as  laugh- 
ableness. As  a  famous  doctor  laid 
down  that  one  should  always  rise 
from  dinner  with  an  appetite,  so  it 
is  true  that  one  great  merit  of  every 
kind  of  amusement  is,  that  we  should 
regret  the  end.  The  lengthiness 
of  Wagner's  operas  is  very  much 
against  them. 

And  now,  lest  you  should  apply 
my  remark  to  myself,  I  will  have 
done  with  the  performances  on  the 
stage  of  Weimar.  I  told  you  in 
my  former  letter  that  the  painters 
were  going  to  give  a  bal  costume, 
which  would  be  a  rare  event  in  its 
way.  It  did  come  off  accordingly, 
and  a  brilliant  affair  it  was.  There 
is  so  much  blackguardism  associ- 
ated with  masked  balls  in  Eng- 
land, and  even  with  the  "Bal  de 
1' Opera"  in  Paris,  that  it  is  hard 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  antique  and 
chivalrous  good  taste  with  which 
this  pageant  was  carried  out  in 
Weimar.  The  aesthetic  object  of 
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the  painters,  and  their  illustrious 
patron  the  Grand  Duke,  was  to  show 
the  ugliness  of  the  costume  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  the 
becomingness  and  beauty  of  those 
of  past  ages.  The  Grand  Duke 
himself  did  homage  to  art  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  character  of  Rubens. 
The  ball  was  held  in  the  town-hall, 
which  was  appropriately  decorated 
to  receive  it  by  the  artists  them- 
selves. There  were  the  greatest 
variety  of  dresses — some  historical, 
some  allegorical,  and  all  perfectly 
well  got  up.  Those  which  showed 
to  decidedly  the  best  advantage 
were  the  Spanish  cavalier  costumes 
of  the  days  of  Rubens.  What  a 
graceful  contrast  does  the  slouched 
hat  and  feather  of  that  period  form 
to  the  hideous  pork-pie  with  which 
the  "swells"  of  our  days  delight  to 
crown  their  free-and-easy  exteriors ! 
A  young  gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance has  laid  down  the  law,  that  a 
pork-pie  is  irremovable  even  to  a 
lady  or  a  crowned  head,  so  that  the 
Turkish  curse,  "May  your  soul 
have  as  little  rest  as  the  hat  of  a 
German,"  would  not  be  applicable 
to  it.  There  is  certainly,  as  Mr 
Carlyle  observes,  a  great  deal  in 
dress.  Free-and-easy  dress,  though 
very  comfortable,  has  its  times  and 
seasons.  Worn  everywhere  and  al- 
ways, it  is  apt  to  encourage  a  cer- 
tain Americanism  in  manners  and 
bearing,  which  is  gaining  too  much 
ground  in  England,  and  has  in  a 
manner  also  infected  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
Continentals  would  select  the  better 
points  in  our  national  character  for 
their  imitation.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  was  a  gigantic 
green  parrot,  which  took  its  stand 
before  the  Grand  Duke,  and  made 
an  appropriate  speech.  When  the 
hour  for  the  general  unmasking  or 
beheading  arrived,  it  was  found  to 
contain  a  young,  pretty,  and  talent- 
ed tragedienne.  The  room  was  tol- 
erably crowded ;  plays  were  per- 
formed, dances  were  danced  in  cha- 
racter, and  the  revel  died  a  natural 
death  about  four  in  the  morning, 
without  any  unpleasant  incident. 
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It  was  one  of  those  pleasures  which 
too  much  disturb  the  even  tenor  of 
existence  to  take  place  oftener  than 
now  and  then. 

We  have  since  had  Weimar  gay 
with  the  festival  of  Thuringian 
singers,  who  sang  a  multitude  of 
patriotic  songs,  and  consumed  an 
immense  quantity  of  beer ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  monster 
music-meeting  later  in  this  same 
year.  The  Germans  appear  to 
love  the  fraternity  of  these  fes- 
tivals as  much  as  the  French,  and 
make  considerably  more  noise  at 
them.  They  are  all  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  movement  towards 
political  unity.  In  spite  of  the 
national  subscription  now  going  on 
for  the  German  fleet,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Danes  and  the 
Times,  and  the  tax  levied  on  their 
beer  by  the  students  for  its  fur- 
therance, I  cannot  think  the  aspira- 
tion towards  national  unity  so  ridi- 
culous as  it  is  often  represented. 
Among  all  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  there  are  two  only  which, 
in  these  days,  have  shown  symp- 
toms of  being  affected  with  the 
desire  of  territorial  extension,  and 
the  vanity  connected  with  it  which 
marks  the  state  of  emergence  from 
barbarism  into  civilisation.  In  one 
of  these  nations  such  a  feeling  is 
healthy,  because  it  belongs  to  its 
age  ;  in  the  other,  morbid  and  un- 
natural, because  it  is  affected  with 
it  in  its  advanced  years.  Although 
it  has  been  lately  necessary  to  check 
the  barbaric  ambition  of  Russia, 
there  is  nothing  shocking  to  the 
feelings  in  her  having  been  affected 
with  that  ambition.  It  belongs  to 
the  late  childhood  of  nationality, 
that  time  of  time  in  which  children, 
especially  boys,  are  most  intensely 
disagreeable  as  being  fond  of  assert- 
ing themselves,  and  bullying  those 
weaker  than  themselves.  Russia, 
it  appears,  is  gradually  learning  bet- 
ter manners.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  France  1  France  boasts  her- 
self to  be  the  creme  de  la  creme  of 
civilisation  and  progress.  France 
considers  her  verdicts  on  taste  in- 
disputable, her  social  manners  per- 
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fection,  her  language  the  only  one 
necessary  to  be  learned.  In  arts, 
in  science,  in  literature,  she  plumes 
herself  on  being  in  all  respects,  as 
she  is  in  many,  in  the  foremost  van 
of  progress.  And  yet  France,  even 
in  these  latter  days,  when  bitter  ex- 
perience should  have  taught  her 
\visdom,  is  undoubtedly  affected 
with  this  childish  distemper.  If  it 
were  not  so,  why  do  all  other  na- 
tions speak  of  her  as  a  possible  in- 
vader? why  do  they  ruin  them- 
selves in  standing  armies  1  why  do 
we  build  iron-plated  frigates,  which 
might  apparently  be  built  of  silver- 
gilt  for  what  they  cost  ]  We  are  all 
instructed  by  not  only  the  words 
but  the  deeds  of  France.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  Emperor  to  confirm 
his  dynasty  by  developing  her  in- 
ternal resources,  and  producing  a 
general  prosperity.  France  herself 
forces  him  to  imperil  that  prosper- 
ity by  wars  and  rumours  of  wars. 
France  forces  him  to  give  her  ever 
and  anon  some  new  plaything  for 
her  restlessness — to-day  Savoy  and 
Nice ;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  the  island 
of  Sardinia ;  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, the  Palatinate  and  the  Rhine- 
land,  or  the  French-speaking  can- 
tons of  Switzerland.  Even  now, 
poor  Geneva,  wedged  in  by  French 
territory,  can  hardly  breathe  for 
France.  Just  now  an  indescribably 
silly  pamphlet  has  appeared  in  Paris 
— semi-official,  as  is  said — called 
T/ie  Rhine  and  tJie  Vistula,  in  which 
France  is  spoken  of  as  having  a 
constant  passion  for  the  Rhine — 
always  crying,  as  it  were,  till  she 
can  get  it,  like  an  infant  wanting 
the  moon,  and  hinting  that  the 
complaisance  of  England  in  the 
matter  would  prevent  her  having 
the  like  passion  for  Mediterranean 
acquisitions.  All  this,  doubtless,  is 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  very 
high  position  of  France  in  the  scale 
of  civilisation.  But  it  does  not 
seem  so  hard  to  account  for  it. 
France  is  one  nation  of  many  peo- 
ples, but  two  peoples  predominate 
in  the  formation  of  her  character. 
She  is  half  Celtic,  half  Teutonic. 
Her  Revolution  of  1789  was  an 
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outbreak  of  her  Celtic  element, 
undoing  the  subjugation  of  centu- 
ries by  her  Frankish  conquerors. 
Since  that  time  the  two  elements 
have  been  in  a  state  of  struggle  for 
the  mastery.  Almost  all  that  is 
good  in  France — her  taste,  her  me- 
thod, her  talent  for  organisation, 
her  industry,  her  politeness — is  Teu- 
tonic ;  almost  all  that  is  evil — her 
restlessness,  her  injustice,  her  poli- 
tical and  social  immorality,  her 
ferocity  —  is  Celtic.  In  Ireland, 
which  was  more  purely  Celtic  than 
France,  life  was  unbearable  till  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest.  Ireland 
is  doing  well  now,  because  she  is 
strongly  infused  with  Teutonic 
blood.  Where  resides  the  hope  of 
Italy  becoming  an  important  nation  ? 
She,  like  France,  has  a  Teutonic 
element,  and  one  akin  to  the  Celtic. 
It  is  from  her  Teutonic  north  that 
her  regeneration  must  proceed,  and 
even  now  something  like  a  conquest 
by  Piedmont  is  taking  place  in 
order  to  make  the  Neapolitans  un- 
derstand what  liberty  means.  Other 
nations  than  the  Teutonic  seem 
unable  to  understand  liberty  except 
as  in  alliance  with  equality  and 
fraternity.  The  Teutonic  races  un- 
derstand liberty  to  mean  such  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  the  individual 
as  is  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  society,  and  not,  as  in  democra- 
cies, a  chaos  of  a  million  tyrannies. 
In  the  one  Teutonic  nation,  how- 
ever, where  democracy  has  been 
tried,  the  trial  has  resulted  in 
failure.  Seeing,  then,  that  France 
has  still  a  bee  in  her  bonnet  not- 
withstanding all  her  transcendent 
talents,  and  that  this  monomania, 
being  restrained  for  the  time  by 
despotism  from  exercising  her  in- 
genuity or  means  of  self-torment 
and  suicide,  takes  the  shape  of  a 
constant  desire  to  fret  and  bully 
all  her  peaceable  neighbours,  it  is 
high  time  for  those  neighbours  to 
take  such  measures  together  as  to 
present  an  impenetrable  wall  against 
any  outburst  of  her  ill-controlled 
energies.  And  as  the  weakness  of 
one  link  in  a  chain  is  the  weakness 
of  the  whole,  and  one  gap  in  the 
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hedge  will  let  all  the  cattle  out 
when  a  headstrong  bullock  leads 
the  way,  so  ought  all  the  contermi- 
nous nations  of  Europe  to  take  care 
that  the  mischief-making  propensi- 
ties of  France  are  hermetically  sealed 
up  within  her  own  boundaries.  It  is 
of  no  use  for  us  to  wall  our  coast 
with  iron  if  there  is  a  breach  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  But  we  are  angry 
with  Germany,  at  least  the  Times 
is,  and  Germany  is  so  with  us,  partly 
because  we  are  angry  with  her,  and 
partly  because  we  seem  to  be  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  France  to  our 
own  great  detriment.  The  English 
Government  agrees  with  the  French 
Emperor  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question,  and  that  agreement  nettles 
the  German  nation,  and  not  perhaps 
without  some  show  of  reason.  The 
Danes  and  Germans  would  probably 
settle  the  matter  peaceably  enough 
if  others  would  let  them  alone. 
The  Germans  must  have  had  wrongs 
to  complain  of  in  the  Duchies,  or 
so  many  of  the  best  families  would 
not  have  emigrated  thence  to  other 
parts,  as  I  know  to  have  been  the 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Danish  Government  has  conceded 
much,  and  would  probably  concede 
more,  were  it  not  for  popular  irrita- 
tion. The  Germans  are  not  satis- 
fied, because  they  want  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  with  their  ports  and 
seamen  for  a  national  navy ;  but 
why  should  the  Germans  want  a 
navy  at  all  1  Because  of  the  con- 
stant menaces  of  France.  Could 
Germany  rely  on  the  co-operation 
of  the  navies  of  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  against  an 
attack  from  France,  or  France  and 
Russia  combined,  she  need  not  be 
so  nervously  anxious  to  have  a  navy 
of  her  own.  The  Danes  and  Ger- 
mans are  naturally  brothers,  and  not 
foes.  Their  languages  are  not  much 
more  than  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue.  Danish  literati  write  in 
German  as  easily  as  in  their  mother 
tongue.  By  some  simple  friendly 
arrangement,  such  as  that  Germany 
should  have  Holstein  provided  she 
succeeded  in  a  national  consolida- 
tion, and  Denmark  Schleswig,  which 
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is  half  Danish  in  population,  the 
business  might  be  settled.  But 
France  is  very  naturally  opposed 
to  the  consolidation  of  Germany. 
What  if  the  principle  of  natural 
boundaries  carried  out  were  in  the 
end  to  turn  the  tables  upon  her  1 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  fully  as 
German  as  Holstein.  Where  would 
the  glory  of  France  be  without  the 
great  fair-haired  cuirassiers  and  big 
Imperial  Guards  she  draws  from 
these  provinces  ?  It  is  certainly 
the  interest  of  France  to  oppose 
tooth  and  nail  the  accomplishment 
of  German  unity,  as  of  any  other 
unity  which  would  put  an  addi- 
tional check  on  her  own  ambition  ; 
but  our  interest  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse. At  present  almost  the  whole 
expense  and  anxiety  of  neutralising 
France  is  thrown  on  our  shoulders,, 
and  we,  in  courtesy,  call  this  the 
French  alliance.  So  I  have  seen  in 
a  second-class  railway  carriage  a 
policeman  handcuffed  with  a  bur- 
glar, and  they  appeared  to  be  on 
excellent  terms  as  private  friends. 
There  was  some  sense  in  the  French 
alliance  during  the  Russian  war,  as 
we  were  accomplishing  a  common 
object;  but  the  object  removed, 
the  alliance  ought  to  be  no  more 
than  the  good  terms  that  every 
civilised  nation  not  at  war  ought  to 
be  on  with  every  other.  Why  does 
the  Times  say  that  England  would 
not  be  inclined  to  look  with  favour 
on  the  formation  of  another  great 
military  power  on  the  Continent  ? 
The  decision  must  be  formed  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  char- 
acter of  such  a  power.  Supposing 
such  a  power  trustworthy,  such 
would  be  a  desirable  consumma- 
tion, as  it  would  share  with  us  the 
burden  of  binding  over  France  to 
keep  the  peace.  We  have  never 
had  the  slightest  reason  for  dis- 
trusting the  German  nation.  Our 
soldiers  have  never  in  history 
fought  a  battle  against  Germans, 
though  in  the  most  glorious  pas- 
sages of  arms  on  record — at  Blen- 
heim, for  instance,  and  Waterloo — 
Englishmen  and  Germans  have 
fought  side  by  side,  like  brothers. 
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Besides,  in  all  these  matters  the 
Germans  are  a  thoroughly  adult 
people  ;  they  have  no  more  than 
we  have  the  childish  wish  for  an- 
nexation of  territories  —  at  least, 
they  never  talk  in  common  conver- 
sation of  shedding  human  blood  for 
mere  vaingloriousness.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  three  nations  of 
Scandinavia,  which  are  quite  equal 
to  Germany  and  England  in  social 
and  intellectual  progress.  It  is  un- 
deniable that  at  present  French 
ambition  is  not  only  ruining  the 
country  herself,  though  the  mass  of 
the  people  will  not  see  it,  but  en- 
tailing an  enormous  expense  on  all 
the  neighbours  of  France.  The 
question  is  how  to  keep  her  within 
bounds  on  the  lowest  terms.  Mr 
Bright  would  probably  say,  by  dis- 
arming ourselves.  But  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  him  might  say 
with  more  feasibility,  by  creating  a 
compact  body  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions so  physically  strong,  that  an 
attempt  to  break  their  cordon  would 
be  as  ridiculous  as  Don  Quixote's 
charge  on  the  windmill.  The 
rough-and-ready  way  of  consolidat- 
ing Germany  for  military  purposes 
would  be  for  the  other  states,  in- 
cluding even  Austria,  to  conclude 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Prussia.  Scandinavia  might 
be  united  by  a  similar  league,  and 
it  would,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
follow  the  union  of  Germany.  Then 
the  political  union  might  be  safely 
discussed  under  the  broad  shadow 
which  such  a  shield  would  throw. 
And  England,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia should  form  a  defensive 
alliance  against  all  comers.  Such  a 
league  would  be  in  defence  impreg- 
nable; if  it  became  also  offensive,  in 
attack  irresistible.  It  would  sim- 
ply give  the  law  to  the  world.  For 
those  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  straggling  Teutons  who  have 
conquered  and  settled  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  comprise  all  the  master- 
races  of  Europe.  And  as  the  age 
of  conquest  has  passed  away  for 
them,  their  union  might  apparently 
secure  for  many  ages  a  great  calm 
within  the  horizon  of  civilisation — 


such  a  calm  as  is  seen  in  the  waters 
of  a  Norwegian  fiord,  land-locked 
between  iron-bound  and  glacier- 
crested  precipices.  And  were  France 
hindered  from  further  military  mis- 
chief, and  rendered  ridiculous  in 
her  gasconadings  by  manifest  im- 
potence to  execute  them — for  banded 
Germany  alone  would  be  as  strong 
again  as  she  is  as  a  military  power, 
and  banded  England  and  Scandi- 
navia treble  as  strong  as  a  naval 
power — she  would  be  forced  mal- 
gre  soi  to  turn  her  sword  into  a 
pruning-hook,  and  become,  as  is 
her  mission,  the  intellectual  cul- 
tivator of  the  nations.  The  knife 
of  her  tasteful  criticism  is  even 
now  of  value  in  pruning  the  exu- 
berant efflorescence  of  other  people's 
thoughts.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
love  fair  France,  with  all  her  follies 
and  vices.  Were  her  follies  kept 
within  bounds,  her  vices  would 
doubtless  in  a  measure  disappear. 
At  present  her  political  and  social 
conscience  is  far  in  the  rear  of  that 
of  England,  Germany,  and  even 
Italy.  She  saved  herself  from  an- 
archy by  acquiescing  in  perjury ; 
she  illustrated  her  consistency  by 
stifling  another  republic  when  her- 
self in  a  republican  state;  she  proved 
her  disinterestedness  to  the  cause 
of  Italy  by  accepting  the  payment 
of  a  new  territory ;  and  now  she 
has  pretty  well  cancelled  the  Italian 
debt  of  gratitude  by  allowing  the 
Pope  and  ex-King  of  Naples  to  pro- 
long the  agonies  of  change  in  South- 
ern Italy  by  concocting  disturbance 
under  the  shelter  of  her  eagle's 
wing.  She  finds  it  as  impossible  to 
do  an  act  of  good  for  its  own  sake, 
as  the  heroes  of  her  popular  fictions 
find  it  impossible  to  fall  in  love 
with  any  lady  who  might  legiti- 
mately return  their  affections.  She 
is  a  virtual  foe  to  all  surrounding 
nations,  by  only  finding  it  possible 
to  breathe  in  a  world  of  political 
intrigue, — just  as  her  men  about 
town  are  enemies  to  all  fathers  and 
husbands,  because  they  find  a  life 
of  social  complications  their  only 
congenial  atmosphere.  For  such 
reasons  there  are  some  who  think 
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the  Times  might  be  better  occupied 
than  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  Germany  and  England, 
and  endeavouring  to  find  in  the 
universal  desire  of  a  great  people 
for  national  existence  some  weak 
place  at  which  to  point  the  shafts 
of  ridicule.  It  is  for  those  who 
wish  well  to  Germany  rather  to  as- 
sist her  with  counsel  in  getting  over 
her  internal  obstructions.  With 
respect  to  Austria,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  her  difficulty  will  be  Ger- 
many's opportunity.  The  some- 
what obstinate  objection  of  the 
Hungarians  to  be  centralised  in  the 
empire,  may  lead  to  Austria  draw- 
ing closer  to  the  other  German 
powers,  and  even  consenting  to 
Prussia,  whose  power  is  more  ho- 
mogeneously German  than  her  own, 
taking  the  lead.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  happiness  of  the  Ger- 
mans individually  would  be  pro- 
moted by  the  mediatisation  of  all 
their  princes.  Indescribably  does 
a  good  prince  in  a  small  town  re- 
fine and  civilise  not  only  his  own 
court,  but  the  people  among  whom 
he  dwells.  By  the  present  system, 
wealth,  art,  and  education  are 
pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  Germany,  and  not  locked 
up  in  a  plethoric  capital  like  Paris, 
where  persons  of  small  means  have 
no  elbow-room.  At  Weimar,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  highly  educated 
and  refined  society  living  without 
expense  or  pretence,  and  living  as 
happily,  to  all  appearance,  as  if  each 
member  of  it  had  an  apx>artement 
in  the  Champs  Elysee,  and  his  own 
coupe  in  the  Bois.  The  people  do 
not  want  equipages  when  they  all 
live  near  each  other  ;.  and  walking 
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is  just  as  healthy  as  riding,  unless 
it  be  across  country.  The  show  of 
the  thing  makes  the  difference  to 
the  vulgar  apprehension.  At  Wei- 
mar I  only  knew  of  two  horses  for 
hire.  One  was  mounted  by  an 
American  friend,  the  other  by  my- 
self. But  his  animal  was  weak  be- 
fore and  mine  behind ;  between 
them  they  had  no  leg  to  stand 
upon ;  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
necks  we  were  obliged  to  give  it 
up,  and  stand  upon  our  own.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  pretty  little  Wei- 
mar sucked  up  into  a  suburb  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  As  it  is 
now,  it  has  all  the  advantages  of 
a  town  and  country  residence  for 
people  who  cannot  afford  both. 
And  long  may  Karl  Alexander  and 
his  heirs  after  him  continue  not 
only  to  live  among,  but  to  rule 
over,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  happy 
and  contented  people !  Alas,  Ire- 
nseus,  that  I  shall  no  longer  live 
with  them,  to  witness  their  happi- 
ness and  content,  or  to  date  my 
future  letters  to  you  from  the 
genial  Weimar  !  My  little  boat  has 
shifted  her  moorings  in  the  night, 
and  is  drifting  away  from  the 
shadow  of  the  pleasant  island  where 
she  lay  in  safety,  down  the  unex- 
plored current,  perhaps  to  be  suck- 
ed into  some  small  but  sufficient 
maelstrom,  perhaps  to  be  ship- 
wrecked on  some  half-hidden  rock, 
like  those  bewitched  by  the  Lurley; 
perhaps  to  float  to  rest  against  a 
green  bank  in  the  sun,  where,  if  I 
go  to  sleep,  I  shall  infallibly  dream 
of  Weimar. — Ever  yours, 


TLEPOLEMUS. 


Frankfurt-am*Main. 
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THE  INLAND   SEA   OF  JAPAN.* 


IT  was  not  unpleasant  to  be  at 
Ta  Lien  Wan,  or  "Great  Girdle 
Bay/'  in  Manchuria,  when  the  Brit- 
ish expedition  against  China  was 
collected  there,  in  the  summer  of 
last  year,  previous  to  its  advance 
on  the  Taku  forts.  It  was  plea- 
sant to  be  there,  because,  in  antici- 
pation, we  could  always  put  down 
any  travelled  bore  with  the  crushing 
phrase,  "When  I  was  in  Manchuria." 
Then  the  clear  brilliant  sky  and 
life-giving  air  of  the  north  were 
themselves  a  pure  enjoyment  after 
the  steam-bath  of  Hong-Kong,  which 
place  I  had  described  to  myself  a 
few  weeks  before,  when  in  an  atra- 
bilarious  mood,  as 

A  mount  of  desolation 

Upraised  in  steaming  air, 
With  views  of  rotten  granite  rocks, 

Salt  water,  and  despair. 

It  was  something  to  see  that  mag- 
nificent bay  —  hitherto  known  to 
junks  alone — covered  with  nearly 
two  hundred  vessels  flying  the  Eng- 
lish flag,  from  the  little  rolling  gun- 
boat to  the  fifty-gun  steam  frigate, 
or  the  not  less  magnificent  chartered 
steamer  of  two  or  three  thousand 
tons.  The  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  expedition. 
Entire  confidence  was  placed  in  Sir 
Hope  Grant  and  its  other  chiefs. 
The  water  of  the  bay  became  a  plea- 
sant green  plain,  over  which  we 
hastened  daily  to  pay  pleasant  visits 
from  ship  to  ship.  The  little  vil- 
lages on  shore  gave  occasion  for 
lively  foraging  excursions,  on  which 
good  Mexican  dollars  were  exchang- 
ed for  very  porcupine-like  pigs  and 
ancient  fowls.  It  was  extensively 
rumoured  that  some  man  had  shot 
a  hare,  which  led  to  a  general  fur- 
bishing-up  of  fowling-pieces.  But 
our  gallant  allies  were  not  ready ; 


their  saddles  had  been  sunk  some- 
where near  Saddle  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  China.  Further  delay  was 
inevitable,  and  I  began  to  tire  of 
Ta  Lien  Wan. 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  Car- 
thage had  some  very  amusing  stories 
of  old  times,  when  he  and  British 
rule  in  India  were  both  a  good  deal 
younger  than  they  are  at  present. 
Among  others,  he  used  to  tell  of  an 
Indo-Portuguese  steward  he  once 
had,  who,  as  a  deadly  act  of  re- 
venge for  some  real  or  fancied  in- 
sult, filled  his  pocket  with  silver 
spoons,  jumped  overboard,  and  so 
drowned  himself.  But  even  the 
best  stories  require  new  relays  of 
hearers.  The  monotony  was  slightly 
relieved  by  a  mandarin,  who  ap- 
peared one  forenoon  on  the  hills 
above  the  bay,  and  began  reading 
an  Imperial  proclamation  ordering 
us  all  to  depart;  but  as  a  thundering 
salute  happened  to  be  fired  just  at 
that  moment,  he  tucked  up  his 
skirts  and  himself  ran  off,  satisfied 
that  he  had  courageously  performed 
his  duty.  The  most  valuable  relief, 
however,  was  "the  great  unknown," 
the  mysterious  gentleman,  who  usu- 
ally appeared  on  board  a  transport, 
encumbered  only  with  a  despatch- 
box  and  a  canteen,  and  who  had  no 
sooner  set  his  foot  on  board  than 
he  hurriedly  sent  off  the  boat  which 
had  brought  him  there,  saying  to 
the  crew,  "  Now,  boys,  you  can  go 
back  to  your  ship/'  This,  be  it 
observed,  was  itself  a  great  stroke 
on  the  part  of  a  social  highwayman, 
for  what  is  a  tender-hearted  skipper 
to  do  with  him  when  he  is  once  on 
board  in  a  place  like  Manchuria1? 
He  cannot  be  requested  to  walk 
down  the  gangway  into  the  water; 
it  will  not  do  exactly  to  put  him  on 
shore  in  an  enemy's  country,  where 


*  It  being  -well  known  that  Mr  Oliphant,  who  is  now  officially  connected  with 
Japan,  is  a  frequent  and  esteemed  contributor  to  the  Magazine,  we  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  he  is  not  the  writer  of  this  article,  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  acquainted 
with  the  author.— ED.  B.  M. 
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the  heads  of  foreigners  are  supposed 
to  be  at  a  premium.  To  be  sure, 
he  may  be  turned  into  the  fore- 
castle and  put  on  ship's  rations, 
but  that  is  a  harsh  measure;  and 
then  gentlemen  of  this  description 
have  a  faculty  of  making  themselves 
extremely  popular  with  sailors,  and 
there  is  no  saying  what  difficulties 
he  may  raise,  or  insubordination  he 
may  excite.  But  our  highwayman 
of  Ta  Lien  Wan  never  required  such 
a  pis  oiler.  His  next  step,  after  send- 
ing the  boat  away,  was,  to  hint  to 
the  captain,  without  committing 
himself  to  a  positive  statement, 
that  he  was  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times  or  of  the  Daily  News, 
that  he  was  an  Admiralty  agent,  or 
a  secret  agent  of  Lord  Elgin,  and 
that  he  would  so  far  condescend  as 
to  talk  with  the  captain  about  the 
matter  over  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water.  Being  of  gentlemanly  ap- 
pearance, and  possessing  consider- 
able power  of  conversation,  the  se- 
ance usually  resulted  in  his  talking 
and  drinking  the  skipper  into  a 
rather  confused  condition,  followed 
up  by  the  loan  of  a  clean  shirt,  or  an 
invitation  to  stay  on  board  for  a 
fortnight.  Some  of  the  strokes  of 
this  ingenious  gentleman  were  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  Sheridan. 
In  one  vessel  where  he  stayed  there 
were  a  number  of  Calcutta  humps, 
articles  of  diet  always  acceptable 
in  the  East,  and  especially  so  at 
Ta  Lien  Wan,  where  many  vessels 
were  running  short  of  supplies  for 
the  table.  Accordingly,  he  sug- 
gested to  the  captain  that  in  those 
difficult  and  troublous  times,  when 
transports  were  liable  to  receive 
notice  of  dismissal,  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  stand  well  with  the 
Admiral,  and  that  no  surer  means 
could  be  found  for  securing  that 
end  than  presenting  him  with  the 
humps  in  question.  "  But,"  said 
the  skipper,  "  I  should  scarcely  like 
to  take  that  liberty. "  "  Make  your 
mind  easy  about  that,"  quoth  our 
ingenious  friend ;  "  I  am  intimate 
with  the  Admiral,  and  will  give  them 
to  him,  so  that  no  liberty  shall  be 
taken,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
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will  know  that  they  came  from  you." 
So  the  humps  were  carried  off;  but 
instead  of  presenting  them  to  the 
Admiral,  the  social  highwayman  dis- 
tributed them  among  his  acquaint- 
ances over  the  fleet,  with  the  view 
of  paving  the  way  for  future  opera- 
tions. 

But  such  stories  were  insufficient 
to  make  the  time  pass  profitably, 
and  as  vessels  were  running  down 
to  Japan  for  horses  and  fodder,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
that  country  of  paradisaical  re- 
nown, and  of  determining  with  my 
own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  marvel- 
lous accounts  concerning  it. 

The  first  half  of  the  passage  was 
a  dead  calm,  over  an  oily  sea,  in 
which  numerous  sharks  were  swim- 
ming down  the  coast  of  the  Corea ; 
and  we  sighted  one  or  two  of  the 
Kussian  frigates  that  abound  in 
these  waters ;  but  as  we  approached 
Nagasaki,  there  came  storm  and 
rain,  which  greatly  improved  the 
wonderful  appearance  of  that  pic- 
turesque harbour.  After  the  sterile 
hills  of  China,  it  appeared  as  if  we 
had  reached  something  like  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  clothed  with 
tropical  vegetation,  or  the  Ghauts 
of  Western  India  in  a  temperate 
climate.  From  the  dark -blue  sea 
and  white  line  of  foam  there  sud- 
denly rose  dark  precipices,  fringed 
with  trees  and  streaked  with  water- 
falls. Above  these  were  hills  clothed 
with  the  richest  dark-green  verdure, 
and  varied  with  wood,  or  else  by 
terraced  gardens  and  fields  ;  while 
still  beyond  rose  pine-covered  moun- 
tains, breaking  through  white  mists, 
and  capped  with  dark  slate-coloured 
clouds.  Like  Tennyson's  Ida,  it 
was 

' '  Lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapour  slopes  athwart  the 

glen, 
Puts  forth  an  arm  and  creeps  from  pine 

to  pine, 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.  On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow  ledges,  midway 

down, 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them 

roars 
The  long  brook,  falling  through  the  cloven 

ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea." 
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Shortly  after  casting  anchor,  we 
were  put  in  charge  of  a  couple  of 
sworded  custom-officers,  who  placed 
in  our  hands  the  following  interest- 
ing specimen  of  Japanese  English, 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  stu- 
dents of  idiom  : — 


"THE  PROHIBITION. 
"  To  be  throwed  ballast  out  of 
all  ships  in  this  port. 

"  To  be  done  any  remain  of  ships 
at  the  outside  of  this  port,  and 

"  To  be  fished  and  hunted  in  this 
port  and  shore. 

1st  year  of  banyan. 
The  Government 

at 
Nagasaky." 

This  singular  mixture  of  English, 
Dutch,  and  Japanese  idioms,  will 
be  found  quite  intelligible  after  a 
little  study,  but  it  stands  in  very 
unfavourable  contrast  with  the  Eng- 
lish spoken  by  the  Japanese  officials 
who  have  been  told  off  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  are  not  like  the  Chinese 
in  this  respect,  for  the  English 
which  they  do  speak  is  wonderfully 
accurate  and  pure,  and  is  used  by 
some  of  them  with  considerable 
fluency.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan- 
ese is  infinitely  easier  to  learn  than 
the  Celestial  tongue.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  help  picking  up  a 
little  of  it,  so  characteristic,  and 
yet  so  easy  of  pronunciation,  are 
many  of  its  words  and  phrases.  In 
this  respect  it  is  even  easier  than 
Italian  and  Hindostanee,  though, 
as  with  the  former  language,  difficul- 
ties accumulate  upon  the  learner 
as  he  proceeds.  It  would  be  hard 
to  avoid,  even  if  one  wished  it, 
picking  up  such  words  as  0-ha-yo, 
"  Good  day,"  or  rather  equivalent 
to  that ;  Jigijigi,  "  Make  haste  ; " 
Pigi  pigi,  "  Go  away  ; "  Ip-iocha, 
"  Very  good ; "  Kore  wa  gin  sen 
nan  mu  i  ka  ?  "  How  many  dollars 
is  this  ? " 

^  The  little  artificial  island  of  De- 
sima,  to  which  the  Dutch  were  for- 
merly confined,  the  wrestlers,  the 
tea-houses,  and  the  other  lions  of 
Nagasaki,  have  been  already  suffi- 
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ciently  described,  and  I  need  only 
say  that  the  houses  are  scrupulously 
clean  •  the  ladies  are  indubitably 
fine-looking;  and  a  bull-necked 
wrestler  sufficiently  proved  that  he 
could  throw  me  over  his  head, 
though  the  operation  was  not  en- 
tirely carried  out.  At  this  time  a 
number  of  horses  were  being  con- 
veyed for  the  China  expedition  from 
Kanagawa,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  and  it  had  been  found 
that  they  fared  ill  upon  the  long 
and  rough  outer  sea-passage.  Con- 
sequently it  was  resolved,  with  the 
not  very  willing  permission  of  the 
Japanese  authorities,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  pilots  which  they  pro- 
vided, to  try  if  a  sailing  vessel  could 
be  towed  through  the  Suwo  Nada, 
or  Inland  Sea  of  Japan — a  passage 
which  had  been  already  explored 
by  a  Dutch  steamer,  and  by  H.M. 
steamer  Cruizer.  This  inner  pass- 
age runs  from  Nagasaki  up  the  west 
and  north  coasts  of  Kiusiu,  among 
the  innumerable  small  islands  which 
lie  between  it  and  the  Gotto  Islands. 
After  a  narrow  strait  at  Hirado 
Island,  there  is  a  piece  of  clear  sea 
on  the  north  stretching  out  into  the 
Corean  Straits  ;  thence  by  Wilson 
Island,  and  about  the  34th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  the  course  lies 
through  a  very  narrow  passage,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  between  Kiusiu  and  Nip- 
pon, into  the  Inland  Sea,  which  is 
formed  by  these  islands  and  that  of 
Sikok,  the  principal  ones  of  Japan. 
This  Suwo  Sea  stretches  from  nearly 
131°  longitude  to  a  little  beyond 
135°,  and  is  from  sixty  to  ten  miles 
in  breadth;  it  is  scattered  over  with 
numerous  islands,  and  has  two  other 
entrances  besides  that  just  men- 
tioned— the  Boungo  Channel  on  the 
east,  and  the  Kino  on  the  west,  of 
Sikok.  At  its  eastern  extremity 
there  is  the  most  important  port, 
Hiogo,  which  is  to  be  opened  to 
foreigners  in  1863,  beside  Ohosaka, 
the  greatest  port  of  the  empire, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  En- 
gawa,  on  which  stands  the  city  of 
Miyako,  the  residence  of  the  Mikado 
or  Spiritual  Emperor,  and  the  great- 
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est  commercial  emporium  in  the 
"  Land  of  the  Eising  Sun."  I  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  going 
through  this  sea,  as  that  was  really 
passing  through  a  great  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  country  without 
encountering  the  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  which  the  traveller 
would  otherwise  be  exposed.  It 
was  also  of  great  interest  to  be  able 
to  see  Ohosaka,  which  had  not  then 
been  visited  by  any  European  in 
modern  times,  and  which  must 
afford  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
future  trade  with  Japan. 

The  vessels  selected  for  this  some- 
what doubtful  trip  were  the  steamer 
Sydney  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  the 
American  ship  Fanny  M'Henry, 
chartered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  commanded  by  Captain 
Smith,  a  young  Virginian,  and  a 
most  courteous  and  agreeable  speci- 
men of  the  "  Old  Dominion."  Leav- 
ing Nagasaki,  or  "  Long  Cape,"  as 
its  meaning  implies,  we  soon  reach- 
ed Hirado  Island,  and  proceeded 
through  a  narrow  passage  of  two  or 
three  miles  in  length,  with  a  pretty 
sharp  turn  in  it,  a  fort  on  either 
side,  and  barely  room  for  large  ves- 
sels to  pass.  Here  a  rather  exciting 
incident  occurred.  When  we  were 
about  two -thirds  through,  and  op- 
posite one  of  the  forts,  the  tiller- 
chains  of  the  steamer  got  jammed, 
and  it  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  That  was 
all  very  well  for  the  steamer,  which 
could  keep  itself  pretty  stationary ; 
but  the  twelve  hundred  ton  ship  be- 
hind had  not  only  a  great  deal  of  way 
on  it,  but  had  also  its  topsails  set;  so 
there  was  no  rest  for  it,  and  down 
it  came  towards  the  steamer,  almost 
justifying  the  exclamation  of  a 
startled  Irish  sailor — "  Jasus !  we're 
into  her."  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Fanny  had  no  choice  between  run- 
ning down  the  tug  or  running  her- 
self upon  the  rocks ;  but  by  the  nar- 
rowest shave  she  managed  to  get 
past  without  doing  either.  One  of 
the  hawsers  by  which  the  two  ves- 
sels were  attached  was  cut  away  in 
time,  but  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment  the  other  was  allowed  to 


remain  until  it  turned  the  head  of 
the  ship  toward  one  of  the  sides 
of  the  passage,  and  shaved  off  the 
cabin  windows  of  the  steamer  be- 
fore it  snapped,  from  the  strain 
upon  it,  with  a  noise  like  the  report 
of  a  small  cannon.  Then  there 
came  a  trying  manoeuvre  for  the 
ship  in  which  I  was.  With  the 
wind  still  in  her  topsails,  she  flew 
across  the  narrow  channel  like  a 
thing  of  life  determined  to  dash 
itself  in  pieces  against  the  opposite 
shore.  But  luckily  our  captain  was 
a  thorough  seaman,  and  his  crew 
were  all  active  able-bodied  English 
sailors.  Never  have  I  seen  even  a 
man-of-war  more  smartly  handled. 
The  men  flew  to  the  different  ropes 
with  wonderful  speed,  and  the  ves- 
sel was  put  about  just  in  time  to 
escape  destruction  ;  for,  on  looking 
over  the  stern,  I  saw  it  was  only 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  sharp- 
pointed  rocks  which  lined  the  shore. 
Even  there  the  danger  did  not  end. 
The  water  of  the  channel  was  too 
deep  to  allow  of  anchoring,  and  the 
current  was  too  strong  to  allow  of 
our  lying-to  ;  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  a  bold  attempt 
to  sail  on,  though  the  three  Japan- 
ese pilots  were  all  on  board  the 
steamer ;  and  across  the  further  en- 
trance, through  which  we  had  to 
take  our  perilous  way,  there  was  an 
ugly  line  of  reefs.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, was  in  our  favour,  and  we 
sailed  safely  through  into  more 
open  water,  where  anchorage  was 
found  until  the  steamer  again  took  us 
in  tow.  This  adventure  rather  inter- 
fered with  observations ;  but  I  saw 
there  was  a  large  town  on  the  island 
of  Hirado,  with  the  residence  of  a 
Damio  or  prince,  surrounded  with 
trees  and  fortifications.  The  people 
on  shore  appeared  quite  stupified 
by  the  extraordinary,  and,  to  them, 
inexplicable  nature  of  our  man- 
oeuvres. Perhaps  they  thought 
that  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity  had 
attacked  the  Fanny  M'Henry,  or 
that  our  motions  were  preliminary 
to  an  attack  upon  their  position. 

Towards  evening  we  got  pretty 
well  clear  of  islands,  and  on  our  left 
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"  There  gloomed  the  dark  broad  sea" 
of  the  Corean  Strait.  As  it  was 
too  dark  then  to  proceed  farther, 
we  steamed  round  and  round  till 
daylight,  when  we  found  our- 
selves beside  Fiki  Island,  and  off 
the  western  entrance  of  the  In- 
land Sea.  The  mountains  which 
stretched  round  were  bolder,  and 
with  less  wood  upon  them,  than 
those  passed  on  the  previous  day. 
The  passage  we  had  now  to  go 
through  was  that  between  the  great 
islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Nippon  ;  and 
the  abundance  of  population  began 
to  show  itself.  There  were  num- 
bers of  large  junks,  perfectly  clean, 
elaborately  carved,  and  each  carry- 
ing a  large  beautiful  white  sail 
on  a  mast  composed  of  various 
pieces  of  wood  bound  together  with 
rings  of  iron,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
best  class  of  English  and  American 
ships.  The  lower  hills  had  plenty 
of  wood ;  the  sandy  gravel  of  the 
shore  was  covered  with  trees  and 
bushes  to  where  it  abruptly  broke 
at  the  water's  edge  ;  and  there  was 
sufficient  bright  blue  sky,  with  a 
few  white  clouds  floating  across  it, 
to  give  fine  effects  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  forests  and  green 
fields  which  stretched  up  the  hills 
behind,  and  on  the  great  green 
rolling  mountains  beyond.  On  the 
right,  as  the  passage  began  to  nar- 
row, there  was  a  Damio's  palace, 
and  a  large  town,  or  a  succession 
of  villages,  extending  for  several 
miles,  and  larger  than  Nagasaki. 
The  junks  which  we  saw  did  not 
appear  to  have  any  guns  or  stink- 
pots like  those  of  China ;  for  foreign 
trade,  with  its  disorganising  influ- 
ence, had  not  been  there  to  prepare 
the  way  for  native  piracy.  The 
snug  little  bays  and  villages  had 
quaint  vessels  lying  before  them, 
some  of  which  were  painted,  gilded, 
and  adorned  with  fine  carved  filigree 
work.  The  cottages  of  the  smaller 
villages  were  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  huts  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ; 
but  in  the  other  villages  there  were 
good  large  houses,  some  of  them 
double-storied,  others  with  veran- 
dahs round,  and  steps  leading  up 
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to  them.  Every  turn  of  our  ship 
gave  some  new  effect  of  scenery ; 
and  the  chief  impression  conveyed 
was  the  beauty,  the  quietness,  the 
peacefulness  of  this  entrance  to  the 
Inland  Sea.  Surely  we  had  reached 
"  the  haunts  of  ancient  peace." 

"  I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore, 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from 

a  land 
Of  fragrance,   quietness,  and   trees    and 

flowers. 

Full  of  calm  joy  it  was    . 
Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth ; 
So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With    songs    of    misery,   music   of     our 

woes." 

Such  were  the  lines  which  occurred 
to  my  recollection  in  connection 
with  this  new  sea  and  these  plea- 
sant isles :  for  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Japanese  will  long  be  left  un- 
disturbed in  the  happiness  which 
they  evidently  enjoy  beyond  any 
other  people.  The  rude  music,  not 
of  our  woes,  but  of  Western  activity, 
will  soon  disturb,  and  are  already 
disturbing,  the  ancient  arrange- 
ments of  those  happy  isles. 

The  town  upon  the  right,  on 
entering  the  channel,  is  called  Ko- 
kurna,  and  after  passing  it  the 
sunken  rocks  in  the  way  are  pointed 
out  by  tall  erect  stones,  hat-shaped 
at  the  top.  Indeed,  all  through 
the  Inland  Sea,  sunken  rocks  are 
marked  by  stone  shafts  ;  and  other 
means,  such  as  lighthouses,  have 
been  employed  to  render  navigation 
safe.  After  passing  a  junk-building 
yard,  we  came  on  another  large 
town  upon  the  left,  called  Simono- 
saki,  with  fine  temples  behind  it 
embosomed  in  wood.  In  front 
there  was  an  excellent  stone  sea- 
wall, with  convenient  piers,  which 
might  put  Hong-Kong  to  shame, 
with  large  junks  lying  alongside  of 
them.  The  whole  town  seemed  to 
have  turned  out  to  gaze  at  us,  and 
the  wonder-struck  crews  of  the 
native  vessels  raised  their  arms  to 
us  by  way  of  salutation.  Large  as 
the  town  was,  one  cannot  go  a 
day's  sail  up  the  waters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton  without 
meeting  half-a-dozen  of  the  same 
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size,  or  even  larger.  Japan  by  no 
means  struck  me  as  being  so  thickly 
populated  as  China  ;  and  I  should 
think  Dr  Williams' s  estimate  of 
about  twenty  millions  of  people  to 
be  probably  near  the  truth. 

After  leaving  Simono-saki,  the 
passage  began  to  open  up  into  a 
wide  loch,  with  lower,  but  still  pic- 
turesque, hills  on  either  side.  It  re- 
minded me  strongly  of  lake  Winder- 
mere,  but  had  quite  a  number  of 
beautiful  wooded  islets.  Then  it 
was  that  the  Suwo  Nada  opened 
before  us,  and  the  mountains  became 
dim  in  the  distance,  while  a  fresh 
cool  breeze  ruffled  its  inland  waters, 
which  had  then  scarcely  been  vexed 
by  any  foreign  keels.  It  was  some- 
thing to  get  into  what,  by  a  certain 
stretch  of  phraseology,  might  be 
called  "  a  new  sea ; "  but  I  believe 
we  went  down -stairs  to  discuss 
Shanghae  fowls  and  drink  •  claret- 
and-water. 

Proceeding  down  the  Inland  Sea, 
the  south  shore  was  about  ten  miles 
distant,  and  the  north  about  fifteen. 
The  white  puckered  sails  of  junks 
were  plentifully  scattered  over  the 
blue  water,  and  their  seamen  exa- 
mined us  through  rather  dim  tele- 
scopes of  native  manufacture.  On 
the  south  side  the  mountains  were 
very  high,  rising  up  occasionally 
into  volcano-like  peaks.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  wood  and  pasture 
upon  them,  but  also  many  barren 
streaks,  especially  near  the  shore, 
and  the  country  was  not  so  rich  as 
it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Fiki 
Passage.  Still,  everywhere  in  Japan 
the  amount  of  wood  excites  attention. 
The  fields  are  surrounded  by  thick 
belts  of  tangled  trees  and  brush- 
wood, and  the  growth  is  preserved 
by  a  Japanese  law,  which  requires 
every  person  who  cuts  down  a 
tree  to  plant  another  instead.  On 
the  second  day  after  entering  we 
were  surprised  by  observing  an 
English-rigged  cutter  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained the  fancy  that  perhaps  Lord 
Dufferin,  or  some  other  adventur- 
ous English  yachtsman,  might  be 
trying  to  grope  his  way  before  us 
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"  into  the  bowls  of  Japan; "  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  vessel  which  one  of 
the  Damios  had  got  on  a  foreign 
model.  The  Japanese  have  some 
wonderful  antique-looking  large  ves- 
sels, in  imitation  of  what  must  have 
been  the  Dutch  build  about  two 
centuries  ago  ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  backward  in  adopting  im- 
provements which  increase  their 
command  over  their  own  seas.  Al- 
ready they  have  several  steamers, 
which  they  know  well  how  to  man- 
age, and  very  lately  one  of  these 
crossed  the  Pacific,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Yedo,  managed  entirely  by 
Japanese  officers  and  engineers. 
This  disposition  of  theirs  to  adopt 
the  macliinery  and  also  the  arms 
of  the  West  is  very  laudable;  but 
it  will  enable  them  to  keep  their 
own  internal  trade  by  water  in  their 
own  hands;  and  it  will  evidently 
make  them  much  more  formidable 
in  war  than  the  Chinese  have  ever 
been.  In  such  a  case  they  would 
probably  draw  further  supplies  of 
arms  from  Holland  or  America ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Japan 
— which  country  they  were  the  first 
to  open  up  in  recent  times,  and 
which  they  are  disposed  to  claim 
as  a  special  field  of  their  own — has 
been  latterly  in  opposition  to  that 
pursued  by  the  representatives  of 
England  and  France. 

After  passing,  on  our  right,  the 
entrance  of  the  Boungo  Channel, 
which  runs  southwards  to  the  open 
ocean,  the  Suwo  Nada  appeared  to 
close  up  altogether,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense number  of  islands  and  islets — 

"  Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying 
In  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea." 

Many  of  these  were  almost  pyra- 
midal-shaped, and  yet  terraced,  for 
purposes  of  cultivation,  in  an  al- 
most impossible  manner.  We  tried 
to  anchor  for  the  night  quite  close 
to  a  village  on  one  of  these  islands, 
but  could  not  get  sufficiently  shal- 
low water,  though  we  almost  brush- 
ed the  shore.  The  people,  and 
especially  the  women  and  children, 
came  out  in  great  numbers  in  boats 
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to  see  us,  and  were  not  backward 
in  their  salutations  and  exclama- 
tions of  gratified  surprise.  They 
raised  so  loud  a  laugh  when  "  the 
Doctor,"  our  black  cook,  showed 
his  head  over  the  bulwarks,  that 
even  that  hardened  individual  was 
abashed,  and  withdrew,  cursing,  to 
his  own  sanctuary.  A  little  way 
beyond  there  was  anchorage  in  ten 
fathoms,  and  the  passages  opened 
up  into  pretty  broad  stretches  of 
water  between  numerous  islands, 
which  sometimes  formed  quite  a 
labyrinth.  Every  little  bay  had  a 
village  in  it,  and  the  bright  ver- 
dure came  down  close  to  the  water's 
edge ;  but  here  and  there  a  red 
barren  hill  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
peeled  of  its  vegetation.  A  sky  so 
bright  and  blue,  and  an  air  so  dry 
and  pure  as  that  we  then  enjoyed, 
are  rarely  to  be  found  anywhere. 
On  the  southern  side  the  hills 
seemed  to  be  composed  chiefly  of 
marl  and  limestone,  with  quarries 
in  them ;  but  as  this,  the  fourth 
day  of  our  voyage,  drew  on,  the 
hills  became  very  barren,  being  of 
hard  rounded  sandstone,  only  very 
imperfectly  sprinkled  over  with 
bushes  and  trees.  Some  spots, 
however,  T\  ore  very  beautiful,  with 
wood  running  up  grass-covered  hills, 
like  strips  of  dark  embroidery  on  a 
light-green  velvet  mantle,  while  in 
the  sandstone  above  the  water's 
edge  there  were  wave-worn  caves, 
which  Don  Juan  and  Haidee  would 
not  have  despised.  On  the  south, 
the  high  mountains  of  Sikok, 
crowned  with  white  clouds,  marked 
the  coast-line.  Possibly  the  pilots 
went  unnecessarily  about  among 
the  islands  in  order  to  make  the 
navigation  appear  as  intricate  as 
possible  ;  but,  if  not,  they  must 
have  had  the  bump  of  locality  most 
enormously  developed  in  order  to 
remember  the  way.  On  some  of 
the  more  richly  wooded  hills  there 
was  table-land  ,4  at  the  top,  with 
green  cultivated  fields  and  tracts 
of  warm  sunny  pasture  spotted  with 
little  black  cattle.  It  being  just 
after  the  close  of  the  wet  season 
(which  was  late  this  year),  and  in 
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the  middle  of  summer,  the  country 
looked  exceeding  fresh  and  green. 
The  variety  and  succession  of  views 
were  too  great  to  allow  many  of 
them  being  impressed  upon  the 
mind  ;  and  we  felt  as  if  making 
a  rapid  survey  of  a  large  picture- 
gallery  or  a  long  moving  panorama. 
This  kind  of  work  is,  after  all,  not 
very  satisfactory.  Goethe  has  said 
that,  when  he  desired  to  understand 
the  power  of  nature,  he  selected  an 
ecksclien,  or  little  corner,  for  con- 
templation. A  certain  repose  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  realise  the 
life,  the  power  of  nature,  when 
manifested  in  the  translucent  depth 
of  air,  the  calm  sleeping  sea,  the 
awful  mountain  -  forms  ;  and  to 
appreciate  her  wilder  moods,  she 
must  be  seen  when  shaken  by  her 
own  fury,  driving  the  clouds  across 
the  sky,  lashing  the  waves  into 
foam,  and  tossing  the  arms  of  the 
trees  toward  the  darkened  heaven. 
Passing  into  a  picturesque  loch, 
with  high  dark  wooded  hills  around, 
and  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth,  we 
noticed  many  fields  interspersed 
among'  the  trees  and  jungle.  In  a 
small  bay,  just  beyond,  there  was  a 
large  dock,  substantially  walled  in, 
and  a  gently  shelving  sandy  shore 
affording  good  anchorage.  Here  a 
number  of  old  women  came  out  to 
gaze  at  us  in  fishing  sampans,  look- 
ing out  of  their  bleared  old  eyes  in 
mute  amazement  at  having  lived  to 
see  the  day.  In  a  larger  sea,  on 
which  we  soon  entered,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  high  mountains  of 
Sikok,  and  on  the  north  by  in- 
numerable islands,  and  with  no  vis- 
ible outlet  to  it,  the  barren  redness 
of  some  of  the  hills  rather  aug- 
mented the  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
by  adding  another  colour  to  the 
deep  blue  of  the  water,  the  bright 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  forests'  dark 
green  hue,  and  the  white  shining 
clouds  lying  along  the  mountain- 
tops.  As  we  got  on,  however,  not 
even  the  coast  of  Southern  China 
could  have  presented  a  more  sterile 
appearance ;  and  from  one  of  the 
mountains  on  the  south  there  rose 
the  yellow  smoke  of  a  volcano. 
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Suddenly  another  change  :  we  were 
among  small  islands,  lying  close 
together,  of  soft  rock  worn  by  the 
sea  into  fretted  caves,  and  covered 
thickly  with  green  ferns.  There 
were  little  bays  with  sandy  beaches, 
and  little  cottages  where  one  would 
gladly  have  made  selection  for  a 
summer  residence.  The  larger  vil- 
lages had  breakwaters  and  piers 
before  them,  indicating  no  small 
amount  of  enterprise  and  trade. 
From  inquiries  afterwards  made,  I 
found  that  the  shores  of  this  Inland 
Sea  might  afford  large  quantities  of 
oil  and  sugar — the  former  at  three 
dollars  for  a  tub  of  about  sixteen 
gallons,  and  the  latter  (refined  and 
white)  at  about  six  cents  a-pound. 
Firewood  is  also  exceedingly  cheap, 
is  in  abundance,  and  might  be  pro- 
fitably taken  over  to  China. 

The  morning  of  our  fifth  day,  as 
the  anchor  was  being  raised,  pre- 
sented a  most  wonderful  dawn. 
First  a  pale  translucent  green  light 
filled  the  whole  heaven,  gradually 
changing  into  a  deep  ruddy  brown, 
which  seemed  not  so  much  to  colour 
as  to  permeate  water,  islands,  and 
sky,  and  from  that  softening  into 
a  celestial  rosy  red.  Beside  the 
white  castle  of  a  Damio,  near  which 
we  had  anchored,  there  was  the  tree- 
fringed  Tocaido  —  the  great  road 
which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
three  large  islands  of  Japan.  Here 
as  elsewhere,  where  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  travelling  upon  it,  it  is 
a  fine  white  broad  road,  in  excellent 
repair,  with  side-walks  for  foot-pas- 
sengers, lines  of  trees  on  either  side, 
and  tea-houses  at  convenient  dis- 
tances for  the  refreshment  of  tra- 
vellers. These  houses  have  no  fur- 
niture beyond  the  beautifully  clean 
matting  of  their  floors  ;  but,  when 
required,  the  wearied  wayfarer  will 
be  provided  with  a  stool  of  some 
kind,  and  with  a  quilt  and  a  small 
bamboo  pillow.  Tea,  rice,  fish,  and 
sweet  cakes  are  served  by  young 
female  attendants,  who  take  plea- 
sure in  making  themselves  as  agree- 
able as  possible,  and  whose  appear- 
ance is  often  very  charming,  if  not 
strictly  beautiful  in  Western  eyes, 
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from  their  ruddy  complexions,  finely- 
developed  forms,  desire  to  please, 
and  over-beaming  cheerfulness.  In- 
deed there  was  nothing  which  struck 
me  so  much  everywhere,  and  with 
all  classes  in  Japan,  as  the  unmis- 
takable and  unvarying  happiness  of 
the  people.  Certainly,  if  that  is  to 
be  the  test  of  national  success,  they 
have  surpassed  all  nations.  Never 
did  I  hear  a  word  spoken  in  anger, 
or  behold  a  cross,  uncomfortable 
look ;  and  their  faces  present  either 
aspects  of  calm  complacency,  of 
smiling  enjoyment,  or  of  hearty 
amusement.  If  this  be  sometimes 
hypocrisy,  it  is  a  hypocrisy  so  like 
reality  as  to  be  quite  as  good  as  it, 
and  quite  undistinguishable  from 
it.  If  hypocrisy,  it  is  even  more 
wonderful,  and  quite  as  admirable, 
as  the  reality  could  be  ;  for  the  dis- 
play of  suffering  and  annoyance  is 
very  disagreeable  to  others,  and 
society  owes  much  to  those  who 
always  present  a  smiling  face,  what- 
ever their  internal  feelings  may  be. 
In  this  respect  our  highest  and 
most  civilised  classes  resemble  the 
people  of  the  far  East. 

"  It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy 
Isles/' 

when  our  spirits  shall  float  into  the 
serenity  of  other  airs  than  those  we 
breathe  on  earth ;  but  he  who  has 
visited  the  country  of  the  "  Sun's 
Origin"  has  already  had  a  foretaste 
of  what  they  may  be. 

Towards  the  east  end  of  the 
Suwo  Nada  that  sea  opened  out 
widely,  and,  leaving  the  Kino  Chan- 
nel on  our  right,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  vast  bay,  the  shores  of  which 
were  crowded  with  towns,  villages, 
and  white  palaces,  and  the  water 
all  dotted  over  with  innumerable 
junks  making  their  way  to  or  from 
the  great  port  Ohosaka.  The  end 
of  this  bay  forms  a  large  semicir- 
cle, across  which  ran  a  ripple-line 
marking  the  influence  of  the  fresh 
water  from  the  river  Engawa,  which 
falls  into  it.  On  shore  the  semi- 
circle was  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Ohosaka,  extending  apparently 
about  ten  miles,  and  diversified  by 
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large  white  palaces  surrounded  with 
trees.  A  thick  line  of  junks  kept 
advancing  into  the  river,  showing 
that  the  trade  of  the  place  must 
be  enormous  ;  and  as  they  followed 
the  windings  of  the  stream,  their 
sails  appeared  to  be  moving  among 
the  trees  on  land.  The  fields  to  the 
left  of  the  river  as  we  faced  the  town 
were  very  low,  and  protected  by 
large  substantial  sea-walls.  Numer- 
ous junks  were  lying  at  anchor  be- 
side similar  walls  raised  for  their 
protection,  and  lines  of  stakes  point- 
ed out  the  way  of  entrance.  Many 
of  the  junks  were  lying  beside  a 
large  building,  probably  the  custom- 
house ;  and  near  it  there  was  a 
strong  fortification,  armed  with  can- 
non. The  river  appeared  to  be  run 
off  into  numerous  canals,  which 
traversed  the  town  in  all  directions, 
and  were  frequently  crossed  by  ele- 
gant bridges,  over  which  streams  of 
passengers  were  passing.  Though 
foreigners  have  not  been  at  Ohosaka 
for  long,  it  was  visited  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries;  and  it  was  in 
1614  that  the  Emperor  Xogunsama 
drove  away  all  Christians  from  it.  A 
curious  and  interesting  work,  en- 
titled Ambassades  vers  les  Empereurs 
du  Japon,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1680,  mentions  that  at  Ohosaka 
there  was  a  "  temple  des  diables," 
where  the  Japanese  adore  a  fright- 
ful statue,  who  wears  a  crown  full 
of  diamonds  on  the  head  of  a  bear. 
The  narrator  makes  the  important 
statement,  that  "  Les  Japonnais 
honorent  les  diables,  et  leur  font 
toutes  sorte  d'offrandes  et  de  cultes 
religieux,  afin  qu'ils  ne  leur  f assent 
point  de  mal."  We  steamed  with- 
in two  miles  of  the  shore,  and 
found  there  a  depth  of  about  five 
fathoms ;  but  for  many  miles  be- 
fore that  the  lead  had  given  only 
from  seven  to  five  fathoms ;  so, 
though  the  bay  is  exposed  to  the 
south-west,  no  very  heavy  sea  could 
get  into  it ;  large  vessels  might  ride 
out  a  storm  from  that  quarter,  and 
on  other  sides  they  are  effectually 
protected.  In  the  distance  the 
mountains  converge,  forming  the 
VOL.  xc. — yo.  DLIII. 
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valley  of  the  Engawa,  on  which, 
forty  miles  off,  is  Miyako — "  the 
Capital" — where  the  Mikado — "the 
Lord  of  the  World  " — or  Spiritual 
Emperor,  resides  in  a  state  of  deified 
isolation,  which  would  be  perfect- 
ly intolerable  were  it  not  relieved 
by  a  large  number  of  wives.  The 
Siogoun,  or  Temporal  Emperor,  of 
course  resides  at  Yedo — "River's 
Door" — where  the  temporal  busi- 
ness of  the  country  is  chiefly  trans- 
acted ;  but  Miyako  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  place  and  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  whole  empire. 
None  of  the  other  ports  can  for  a 
moment  compare  in  size  and  im- 
portance with  Ohosaka,  or  "  Great 
Board,"  which  had  been  rightly 
described,  shortly  before,  by  Dr 
Williams,  as  "  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  empire,  but  not  yet 
visited  by  any  foreign  ships."  Its 
great  extent  was  not  less  striking 
than  its  appearance,  so  far  as  our 
glasses  could  determine,  of  prosper- 
ity and  wealth. 

It  was  extremely  provoking  not 
to  be  able  to  land  in  order  to  visit 
this  place,  but  that  was  strictly 
forbidden  to  us.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  could  have  been  done,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  Japanese 
officials  ;  and  they  would  probably 
have  allowed  us  to  proceed  nay- 
boen,  or  being  there  as  if  we  were 
not  there  ;  but  "the  expedition" — 
to  dignify  our  two  vessels — had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  allow  any  par- 
ties to  land  from  it.  So  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  and  after  going  in  as 
close  as  was  deemed  safe,  we  steam- 
ed for  about  ten  miles  along  the 
north  side  of  the  bay  to  Hiogo,  the 
place  which  is  to  be  opened  to 
foreign  trade  in  1863,  or  even 
earlier  if  her  Majesty's  Plenipo- 
tentiary can  prevail  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  so,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  port  of  Neegata  on  the 
south  coast  is  all  but  useless  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  shore, 
as  we  went  along,  was  almost  a  con- 
tinuous stretch  of  villages,  but  soon 
rose  up  behind  into  mountainous 
cliffs,  on  one  of  which  were  two 
white  houses  that  might  have  been 
2  T 
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the  abodes  of  hermits.  The  port 
of  Hiogo  is  formed  by  a  neck  of 
land  running  southward  from  the 
north  shore,  and  so  effectually  pro- 
tected from  the  south-west  winds, 
to  which  Ohosaka  is  exposed. 
There  is  very  good  anchorage  at 
about  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  this 
depth  of  water  is  found  quite  close 
to  the  shore.  Indeed,  a  platform 
might  almost  be  run  from  the  beach 
on  to  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor  with 
short  chain ;  and  a  few  stone  piers, 
such  as  the  Japanese  know  so  well 
how  to  construct,  will  make  it  one 
of  the  most  commodious  places 
in  the  world  for  shipping.  It  is 
quite  close  enough  to  Ohosaka  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  and  yet  far 
enough  off  to  allow  the  foreign  resi- 
dents plenty  of  room  to  move  about 
without  annoying  the  inhabitants 
of  the  large  town  by  their  peculiar 
habits,  and  their  disregard  of  all 
the  manners  which  the  Japanese 
regard  as  constituting  politeness. 
The  Japanese  represent  Ohosaka 
to  be  subject  to  very  violent 
earthquakes,  but  the  extent  of  the 
town  and  the  size  of  many  of  the 
buildings  go  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment. 

When  anchoring  for  the  night 
at  Hiogo,  our  vessel,  through  mis- 
management on  board  the  steamer, 
got  in  among  some  junks  that  were 
lying  at  anchor,  and  threatened  to 
do  them  damage.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  notice  the  extreme 
coolness  and  quietness  displayed  by 
the  Japanese  boatmen  on  this  oc- 
casion. They  exerted  themselves 
manfully  and  ingeniously;  but  it 
was  without  any  bustle,  outcry,  or 
apparent  excitement.  Even  the 
author  of  Guy  Livingstone,  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  their  con- 
duct, and  must  have  set  them  down, 
according  to  his  theories,  as  aristo- 
cratic braves.  During  the  evening 
a  number  of  people  from  shore  paid 
us  visits,  but  they  were  all  of  the 
lower  class ;  and  one  of  them,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  demeaned  himself  so 
far  as  to  steal  a  pepper-box.  That, 
however,  was  the  only  thing  taken, 
and  otherwise  no  fault  could  be 
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found  with  their  demeanour;  nor 
was  their  natural  curiosity  displayed 
in  any  impertinent  manner.  They 
seemed  to  know  something  about 
us,  for  many  of  them  accosted  us 
with  the  phrase,  "  fngfaese  Ipiocha" 
and  appeared  to  rejoice  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  very  good  English  being 
settled  in  their  neighbourhood.  No- 
thing was  to  be  got  from  them,  even 
for  itzebues,  except  some  fish  of  an 
inferior  kind.  On  leaving  in  the 
morning  we  had  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  closeness  with  which 
vessels  might  approach  the  shore  ; 
for,  when  attaching  the  hawsers  and 
getting  under  way,  the  Fanny  was 
allowed  to  drift  so  close  in  that 
it  really  looked  as  if  one  could  jump 
from  her  on  to  the  beach.  Cer- 
tainly Hiogo  is  to  be  the  place  for 
foreigners  in  Japan,  and  Nagasaki 
and  Yokohama  must  hide  their  dim- 
inished heads  before  it.  The  mer- 
cantile houses  will  have  their  head- 
quarters there,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Inland  Sea  will  afford  them  delight- 
ful opportunities  for  boat  and  yacht 
excursions.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
anticipate,  for  the  prospects  of  fo- 
reign trade  in  Japan  have  been  all 
along  somewhat  doubtful,  and  now 
the  recent  attack  on  the  residence 
of  the  British  Minister  at  Yedo 
threatens  new  difficulties.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  people  of  these  islands 
are  able  to  supply  themselves  with 
all  that  they  know  or  wish  for 
without  going  abroad  for  a  single 
article,  and  their  rulers  are  by  no 
means  anxious  that  wants  should  be 
created  which  can  only  be  supplied 
from  other  countries,  nor  do  they 
see  that  they  are  called  on  to  supply 
silk  or  anything  else  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  state  of  isolation 
in  which  their  beautiful  country 
has  lain  for  two  centuries  has  evi- 
dently been  highly  favourable  to 
its  internal  development  and  enjoy- 
ment, so  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
look  upon  the  foreign  intruders 
with  disfavour,  and  throw  very 
puzzling  obstacles  in  our  way,  with- 
out committing  themselves,  as  yet, 
to  acts  which  would  lead  to  open 
war.  Their  policy  at  present  is,  to 
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weary  out  foreigners  by  affected 
slowness  of  comprehension  and  diffi- 
culty of  movement.  Elle  est  pleine 
de  finesse  sous  V apparent*  de  betise. 
This  vis  inertice  of  theirs  has  been 
calculated  and  used  with  great  skill. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  most  simple  matters,  and 
the  most  urgent  affairs  have  been 
treated  with  forms  and  ceremonies 
involving  an  enormous  loss  of  time. 
Yet  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
giving  open  ground  of  offence.  My 
individual  opinion,  however,  is  not 
only  that  the  Japanese  are  ready  to 
go  to  war  with  us,  if  they  find  they 
cannot  otherwise  protect  their  pecu- 
liar institutions  from  our  innovating 
influence,  but  that,  owing  to  their 
warlike  character  and  the  nature  of 
their  country,  we  shall  find  it  no 
joke  to  deal  with  them  on  that  plat- 
form. Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well 
for  us  to  consider,  before  having 
recourse  to  that  ultima  ratio  some- 
times of  fools  as  well  as  of  wise 
kings,  whether  our  representatives 
there,  both  officials  and  merchants, 
have  not  been  rather  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  fancying  they 
had  only  to  cry  out  *'  Sesame  !  "  in 
order  to  open  up  the  country  and 
obtain  all  they  desired. 

After  leaving  Hiogo  we  steered 
across  the  bay  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  toward  the  large  island  of 
Smoto  and  the  Kino  Channel.  The 
weather  this  day  rather  increased  in 
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heat,  but  still,  though  the  19th  of 
July,  it  was  never  uncomfortable, 
the  thermometer  not  rising  above 
80°  in  the  cabin.  At  the  inner  en- 
trance of  the  Kino  Channel  there 
were  some  forts  of  substantial  ma- 
sonry commanding  it,  and  a  very 
large  one  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Some  officials  came  out  from 
these  forts  to  make  a  report  upon 
us,  and  kept  up  with  us  for  some 
time  in  a  four-oared  boat.  We 
could  see  that  they  not  only  wrote 
down  long  descriptions  of  the  fo- 
reign vessels,  but  also  made  draw- 
ings of  them.  Through  the  Kino 
we  passed  into  the  open  sea  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Japan,  and  on  the 
second  day  saw  the  snow-streaked 
peak  of  the  volcano  Fusiama,  the 
holy  mountain  of  Japan,  rising 
above  high  distant  clouds.  The 
white  palaces  of  the  Damios  which 
we  saw  from  the  Inland  Sea  may 
have  had  their  traditions  and  dread 
memories,  the  villages  their  simple 
but  affecting  tales,  and  the  moun- 
tains their  ancient  legends  ;  but  to 
us  these  things  were  a  sealed  book. 
All  that  was  open  to  us  on  which  to 
report  was  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
a  succession  of  sea  lochs  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  indications  of  the  existence 
of  a  large,  industrious,  comfortable, 
and  almost  wealthy  population  such 
as  mountains  and  islands  nowhere 
else  present. 
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YOUR  defence,  my  Lord  Pam,  of  the  system  of  CRAM, 

Is  of  all  we  have  met  with  the  best ; 
Yet  to  cram,  after  all,  if  things  rightly  we  call, 

Is,  to  bolt  what  we  cannot  digest. 

Now,  although  any  meat  we  thus  rapidly  eat. 

May  be  better  than  simple  starvation, 
You'll  allow  that  our  food  does  us  ten  times  more  good 

When  subjected  to  due  mastication. 

A  resemblance  we  find,  betwixt  body  and  mind, 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  matters ; 
And  a  wise  man  just  looks  to  what's  read  in  our  books, 

As  he  does  to  what's  put  on  our  platters. 

Let  us  fancy  the  case,  that  a  man  for  a  place 

Was  wanted  by  you  or  Lord  Eussell — 
Not  an  everyday  clerk,  but  a  servant  whose  work 

Stood  in  need  both  of  marrow  and  muscle ; 

Would  it  be  a  good  plan,  in  selecting  your  man, 
To  have  dishes  of  beef,  veal,  and  mutton, 

And  to  offer  the  prize,  not  to  strength  or  to  size, 
But  to  him  who  was  most  of  a  glutton  ? 

I  suppose  your  tariff,  besides  mutton  and  beef, 
Would  both  poultry  and  pork  introduce  : 

Ham  and  turkey  you'd  count  at  a  given  amount, 
And  have  so  many  marks  for  a  goose  ! 

But  a  whole  table  d'hote  shovelled  over  the  throat, 
Though  the  quantity  reached  a  high  figure, 

Might  yet  be  put  in — to  a  very  bad  skin — 
And  impart  neither  valour  nor  vigour. 

So  a  man  or  a  boy  may  a  twelvemonth  employ 

In  reading,  and  writing,  and  learning 
A  lot  of  fine  things,  about  Egypt's  old  kings, 

That  would  show  neither  wit  nor  discerning. 
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Where  the  Memory's  strong  other  parts  may  be  wrong; 

And  if  chiefly  that  talent  you  nourish, 
Can  you  hope  that  the  Soul  will  assert  her  control, 

Or  that  Reason  and  Judgment  will  nourish  *? 


A  child  overfed  with  the  wholesomest  bread, 

Will  have  met  not  a  boon  but  a  curse ; 
And  still  less  will  it  thrive,  or  at  manhood  arrive, 

If  it's  once  overlaid  by  its  Nurse. 

So  a  man's  mother-wit  will  not  profit  a  bit 
If  his  teaching  is  huddled  and  hurried ; 

It  will  prostrate  be  laid,  like  the  famed  Roman  Maid, 
Beneath  her  own  ornaments  buried. 

Besides,  you  must  own,  'tis  not  reading  alone 
That  will  fit  us  for  life  and  its  labours  : 

We  must  have  at  command  eye  and  ear,  foot  and  hand, 
For  serving  the  Queen  or  our  neighbours. 

Then,  Statesmen,  look  to  it,  and  don't  overdo  it, 

Nor  promote  mere  mechanical  merit : 
Try  to  find  out  the  test  which  will  get  for  us  best 

Sense,  diligence,  talent,  and  spirit. 
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M.    ERNEST   RENAN. 


M.  ERNEST  RENAN  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable reputation  amongst  the 
present  literati  of  France ;  perhaps 
in  the  school  of  thinkers  to  which 
he  belongs,  no  one  ranks  higher. 
He  may  be  described  as  of  the  phi- 
losophic party,  standing,  for  in- 
stance, in  very  decided  contrast 
to  M.  Montalembert.  The  two 
volumes  of  his  works  which  we 
have  selected  for  some  comment  are 
of  a  class  apart  from  the  rest :  they 
are  a  collection  of  his  criticisms 
upon  the  works  of  others.  But  they 
are  not,  on  this  account,  of  a  more 
ephemeral  character  than  other  writ- 
ings by  which  he  may  be  better 
known ;  and  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  revealing  very  distinctly  the 
temper,  disposition,  and  mode  of 
thinking  peculiar  to  the  man ;  and 
M.  Renan  is  one  of  those  men  whom 
it  is  worth  knowing,  whether  we 
agree  or  differ  from  him. 

Essays  of  this  description,  written, 
in  the  first  place,  for  the  periodical 
press,  but  with  the  design  of  a  sub- 
sequent and  separate  publication, 
form,  as  well  in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land, some  of  the  most  attractive 
literature  of  the  age.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  mature  judgment  of  a 
scholar  and  a  philosopher,  on  sub- 
jects of  profound  interest,  is  en- 
grafted agreeably  and  briefly  on  the 
criticism  of  some  celebrated  or  po- 
pular writer.  But  M.  Renan  not 
only  with  great  skill  analyses  and 
delineates  the  minds  of  others ;  he 
has,  in  these  volumes,  given  us, 
designedly  or  undesignedly,  a  very 
complete  portraiture  of  himself — of 
his  own  modes  of  thought  on  many 
subjects — of  his  own  philosophical 
temperament; — in  short,  of  every- 
thing which  constitutes  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  a  man.  After 
reading  his  criticisms  upon  others, 
we  become  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  critic  himself  as  with  any  of 


the  authors  on  whom  he  exercises 
his  fine  analytical  discrimination. 
In  making  these  volumes,  therefore, 
the  groundwork  for  some  obser- 
vations, we  feel  none  of  that  diffi- 
culty which  attends  upon  criticis- 
ing the  critic,  who  generally  effaces 
himself  behind  the  author  he  re- 
views; we  feel  ourselves,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  original  character  and  powers, 
who  takes  this  method  of  deliver- 
ing his  opinions  on  various  subjects. 
And  the  subjects  he  treats  are,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  reveal  to 
us  the  philosophy  of  the  writer — 
the  mode  in  which  he  has  finally 
resolved  to  regard  human  life  and 
the  great  problems  of  society. 

M.  Renan  is  not  the  mere  man 
of  letters,  he  is  an  earnest  and  in- 
dependent thinker.  If  the  Liberal 
or  any  other  party  claim  him  as 
their  own,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  will  find  him  a  champion  of 
their  views  on  all  subjects.  Quite 
the  reverse.  He  is  liberal,  and  he 
is  conservative,  where  and  when  he 
sees  fit.  A  keen  appreciator  of  the 
value  of  physical  science,  and  of  its 
method  of  inquiry,  he  yet  makes 
indignant  stand  against  every  ten- 
dency to  materialism.  Although  he 
is  no  enemy — as  who  could  be  1 — 
to  those  industrial  arts  which  in- 
crease the  wealth,  and  comfort,  and 
all  that  is  called  the  prosperity  of  a 
nation,  he  yet  protests  most  ener- 
getically against  confounding  this 
species  of  prosperity  with  the  true 
greatness  and  real  progress  of  man. 
He  will  not  intrust  to  them  the 
cause  of  human  progression.  Even 
those  who  would  enter  into  vigor- 
ous and  uncompromising  contro- 
versy with  him  on  some  of  hi* 
opinions  would  admire  the  philo- 
sophic temper,  the  perfect  candour 
of  the  man.  In  the  old  controversy 
between  reason  and  revelation  he 
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sides  with  those  who  find  in  the 
reason  or  instincts  of  humanity  the 
ultimate  basis  for  their  religious 
convictions ;  but  if,  on  this  account, 
we  should  expect  to  meet  in  M. 
Renan  with  an  active  antagonist  to 
that  great  traditional  scheme  of 
Catholicism  which  occupies  and  dis- 
ciplines the  popular  mind  of  France, 
we  should  be  greatly  mistaken.  No 
man  appears  to  be  more  vividly  im- 
pressed with  the  many  elevating 
and  tender  influences  of  that  re- 
ligious system.  No  man  is  more 
ready  to  admit  that,  whatever  his 
own  opinions  maybe,  those  opinions 
are  as  nothing  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  against  the  manifest  wants, 
tendencies,  and  aspirations  of  man- 
kind. He  knows  that  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  incessant  inquirer 
after  truth — by  which  the  philoso- 
pher is  supposed  to  be  distinguished 
— can  belong  only  to  a  few.  While 
claiming  freedom  for  such  inquirers, 
he  has  no  expectation  and  no  wish 
that  they  should  take  the  place  of 
teachers  of  the  multitude.  They 
could  not  give  to  that  multitude 
their  own  thoughtfulness  :  they 
would  give  their  doubts,  but  not 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  invests 
doubt  itself  with  a  sacredness.  Per- 
sonally, we  know  nothing  of  M. 
Renan;  but  there  has  not  often 
come  before  us  a  writer  whom  we 
should  be  more  disposed  to  select 
as  a  type  of  the  philosophic  mind. 
This  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
saying  that  M.  Renan  is  himself  a 
great  philosopher,  or  that  we  should 
accept  him  as  an  authority  on  all 
points.  Those  to  whom  we  give 
the  title  of  great,  are  those  who  have 
made  some  signal  addition  to  the 
realm  of  human  knowledge.  It  is 
simply  as  a  type  of  the  highly  cul- 
tivated mind  that  we  should  speak 
of  M.  Renan.  Men  who  do  great 
things — who  make  these  conquests 
for  us  in  the  realms  of  human  know- 
ledge, or  who  forge  new  armour 
and  new  weapons  by  which  such 
conquests  may  be  made — are  not 
always  distinguished  by  a  complete- 
ness of  culture.  The  efforts  they 
have  made  in  one  direction  have 


probably  developed  some  faculty 
disproportionately,  and  left  others 
unexercised.  Both  in  body  and 
mind  greatest  strength  does  not 
always  accompany  or  imply  the 
most  exact  symmetry  of  form.  Vul- 
can himself,  though  a  god,  and  forg- 
ing armour  for  the  gods,  was  re- 
presented as  lame — by  which  we 
understand  that  the  great  workman 
was  tethered  to  his  smithy  :  it  is 
the  more  idle  Mercury  who  flies 
through  all  regions  of  space,  and 
who  himself  is  the  perfect  model 
of  grace  and  beauty. 

There  is  a  tone  of  philosophic  de- 
spondency heard  faintly  throughout 
these  Essays  which  will  win  the 
sympathy  of  very  many  readers. 
The  tone  is  of  one  who  has  sought 
for  truth,  and  has  not  found  it,  and 
who  yet  holds  that  the  search  for 
truth  is  the  greatest  good  and  the 
most  exalted  occupation  that  can 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  individual. 
Such  tone,  we  say,  is  sometimes 
heard ;  at  other  times  a  confidence 
is  expressed  in  a  few  great  results, 
which  stand,  he  thinks,  the  test  of 
severest  examination.  But,  hope- 
ful or  despondent,  his  is  not  the 
mind  that  so  limits  itself  to  its  own 
conclusions  as  to  find  no  beauty, 
worth,  or  honesty  in  the  convictions 
of  others.  He  is  far  removed  from 
that  type  of  the  French  pliilosopke 
— now,  we  hope,  almost  extinct — 
from  that  most  exclusive  of  thinkers, 
who,  having  once  satisfied  himself 
that  certain  beliefs  were  delusions, 
had  no  particle  of  respect  or  sym- 
pathy for  them  as  they  still  existed 
in  the  minds  of  others,  to  whom 
they  were  sacred  truths.  Though 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  obstruct 
his  own  path,  yet  where  there  is  an 
error  which  has  a  virtue  under  it, 
M.  Renan  would  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  displace  it.  If  the  verdure 
of  his  neighbour's  field  should  be 
somehow  connected  with  the  rude 
stones  that  cover  it,  and  which  con- 
trive to  detain  the  moisture  on  the 
ground,  he  is  not  the  systematic 
and  pedantic  improver  who  would 
rush  into  that  neighbour's  field  to 
remove  these  manifest  obstructions 
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to  the  plough.  Not  his  the  pre- 
sumption that  would  project  his 
own  mind  as  a  type  for  all  others. 
Claiming  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
freedom  of  utterance,  and  asserting 
loudly  that  on  these  must  depend 
the  intellectual  life  and  progress  of 
a  people,  he  is  yet  one  of  the  first 
to  acknowledge  that  the  simple  re- 
sults of  philosophy  suffice  only  to 
the  philosopher  himself.  To  the 
present  existing  multitude  they  are 
but  barrenness,  and  a  negation  of 
those  hopes  and  fears — of  those  fears 
especially — by  which  they  have  dis- 
ciplined themselves  into  some  vir- 
tue. He  shuns  polemical  discus- 
sion, and  abjures  an  indiscriminate 
desire  to  make  proselytes:  he  thinks 
the  duty  of  those  who  are  more 
wise  and  learned  than  the  crowd  is 
"  to  express  with  candour  the  result 
of  their  studies,  without  seeking  to 
trouble  the  conscience  of  those  who 
are  not  called  to  the  same  life  as 
himself."  He  would  not  inten- 
tionally weaken  the  foundation  on 
which  the  morality  of  more  simple- 
minded  or  more  imaginative  men 
than  himself  is  seen  to  rest;  but 
the  gradual  permeating  influence  of 
a  truth  once  spoken  he  has  no  wish, 
no  power,  to  arrest.  This,  he  be- 
lieves, must  be  ultimately  benefi- 
cent. For  this  he  would  willingly 
be  responsible,  if  any  individual 
could,  without  presumption,  assume 
to  himself  a  personal  responsibility 
for  the  irresistible  progress  of  truth. 
A  fervent  faith,  he  remarks,  must 
needs  resent  all  attack  upon  it ;  and 
he  who  has  cultivated  a  philosophic 
temper,  and  who  understands  the 
value,  to  society  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual, of  a  fervent  faith,  will  in 
some  measure  sympathise  even  with 
the  anger  he  may  unavoidably  pro- 
voke. He  regrets  that  he  cannot 
share  in  that  energy  of  the  religious 
sentiment  which  on  this  occasion 
goes  forth  in  indignation  against 
himself.  "The  greatest  penalty," 
writes  M.  Renan,  "  by  which  a  man 
who  has  raised  himself  above  the 
multitude  expiates  his  exceptional 
position,  is  this  of  feeling  himself 
isolated  from  the  great  religious 


family  (who  are,  without  doubt,  the 
best  souls  of  the  world),  and  know- 
ing that  these  very  persons,  with 
whom  he  would  desire  above  all 
others  [to  be  in  happy  communion, 
are  compelled  to  regard  him  as  per- 
verted or  corrupt.  One  must  be 
very  sure  and  confident  of  one's  self 
not  to  be  troubled  at  heart  when 
women  and  children  join  their  hands 
and  their  prayers  and  cry,  Believe  as 
we  do !  There  is  one  consolatory 
thought ;  this  separation  between 
simple  hearts  and  the  critically  re- 
flective mind,  is  the  sad  necessity 
of  the  age  we  are  traversing,  and 
there  is  a  region  common  to  all  pious 
and  elevated  spirits,  and  in  which 
those  even  who  condemn  each  other 
often  encounter  without  suspecting 
it, — that  ideal  city  of  which  the 
seer  in  the  Apocalypse  gives  a  mo- 
mentary glimpse  when  he  speaks  of 
a  multitude  that  none  could  number, 
of  every  tribe,  of  every  nation,  of 
every  tongue,  all  proclaiming  with 
harmonious  voice  the  one  symbol 
in  which  they  all  unite,  '  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  who  is,  who  has  been,  who 
will  be!'" 

M.  Renan,  in  his  own  system  of 
philosophy,  appears  to  agree  with 
Kant  both  in  the  impotence  of  the 
speculative  reason  to  attain  to 
religious  truth,  and  also  in  the 
sure  foundation  that  remains  to  us 
in  the  conscience,  or  what  Kant 
called  the  practical  reason.  We 
would  by  no  means  plunge  ourselves 
or  our  readers  into  the  wide  con- 
troversy which  the  very  enuncia- 
tion of  these  propositions  suggests, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  we  do  not  ourselves  share  in 
that  profound  distrust  of  the  human 
reason,  when  engaged  in  the  great 
problem  of  religious  truth,  which 
this  system  teaches.  And  it  is  for- 
tunate for  us  that  we  can  hold 
tenaciously  to  certain  great  convic- 
tions attained,  as  we  say,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty; for  we  have  never  been  able 
to  regard  the  conscience,  or  the 
sentiment  of  responsibility,  as  it- 
self the  primary  basis  for  religious 
belief.  This  appears  to  us  to  be 
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the  result  of  some  prior  conviction. 
The  idea  that  we  originally  perceive 
God — so  to  speak — through  the 
sentiments  of  the  conscience,  just 
as  we  perceive  the  sun  in  heaven 
through  our  susceptibility  to  light 
(in  neither  case  the  object  itself 
being  otherwise  known  than  through 
sensibilities  of  our  own),  is  of  a  very 
subtle  order,  and  gives  to  those  who 
can  embrace  it  a  sure  and  lofty  po- 
sition ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
authorised  by  the  history  of  man- 
kind, or  the  progress  of  religion,  or 
to  be  in  harmony  with  what  little 
we  do  know  of  the  nature  and  de- 
velopment of  human  feeling.  The 
sentiment  of  duty  towards  a  super- 
natural Being  can  hardly  be  devel- 
oped till  the  existence  of  that  Being 
is  known  or  suspected.  We  hold 
that  the  knowledge  or  imagination 
must  precede  the  sentiment,  and  not 
the  sentiment  itself  reveal  its  own 
object.  M.  Renan,  however,  ap- 
parently thinks  otherwise.  In  his 
preface  to  the  Essais  de  Morale  et 
de  Critique,  he  says — 

"These  papers,  now  united  in  one 
volume,  have,  so  far  as  their  sub- 
jects are  concerned,  no  necessary  con- 
nection. They  have  little  in  com- 
mon but  the  one  sentiment  which  has 
presided  over  all — namely,  that  mo- 
rality is  par  excellence  the  grave  reality 
of  this  world,  and  suffices  of  itself  to 
give  to  life  its  meaning  and  its  aim.  Im- 
penetrable clouds  hide  from  us  the  secret 
of  this  world,  whose  reality  at  once  forces 
itself  upon  us,  and  yet  startles  and  op- 
presses us  ;  it  is  a  Proteus  which  no 
science  binds,  and  no  language  can  ex- 
press. But  there  is  one  indisputable 
foundation  for  faith  that  no  scepticism 
can  invalidate,  and  where  man  will  find 
to  the  end  of  his  days  a  secure  refuge 
from  all  his  uncertainties :  the  good  is 
the  good,  and  evil  is  evil.  In  order  to 
love  the  one  and  to  hate  the  other  no 
system  is  requisite  :  here  is  given  us  the 
one  only  means  by  which  man  can  com- 
prehend anything  of  the  problem  of  his 
origin  and  his  destiny.  When  Kant,  the 
Aristotle  of  modern  times,  carried  his 
criticism  to  the  very  root  of  human  in- 
telligence, resolved  not  to  arrest  his 
course  till  he  stood  before  the  indisput- 
able, he  found  nothing  clear  but  the 
sentiment  of  Duty.  In  the  presence  of 
this  sovereign  revelation  doubt  was  no 
longer  possible.  On  this  solitary  basis  of 


the  conscience,  the  inflexible  critic  recon- 
structed all  that  he  had  previously  de- 
stroyed. God,  religion,  liberty,  which  the 
reason  presented  to  him  involved  in  con- 
tradictions, appeared  now,  beyond  the 
field  of  controversy,  in  a  pure  calm  light, 
resting  not  on  syllogisms,  but  on  the  in- 
vincible wants  of  human  nature,  and  im- 
peratively removed  from  all  discussion. 
This  bold  and  noble  recantation  (volte- 
face)  in  the  German  thinker  is  the  his- 
tory of  all  those  who  have  traversed  with 
much  energy  the  circle  of  thought.  Obj  ect 
of  an  eternal  dispute  for  our  reasoning — 
of  evident  intuition  for  the  moral  senti- 
ment— religion  thus  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  are  worthy  of  it,  and 
who  find  its  demonstration  in  a  voice, 
listened  to  with  docility,  in  their  own 
hearts." 

But  our  German  Aristotle  has  at 
this  moment  very  few  adherents — 
very  few  who  accept  both  his  scepti- 
cism and  his  faith.  There  are  mul- 
titudes who  are  ready  to  take  the 
voice  of  their  own  conscience  as  the 
utterance  to  them  of  religious  truth; 
but  these  would  be  startled  if  they 
were  to  be  told  that  this  was  the 
sole  ground  they  could  possess  for 
any  religious  conviction.  If  this 
were  insisted  on,  they  would  find 
themselves,  not  in  the  presence  of 
an  indisputable  truth,  but  of  a  me- 
taphysical controversy  of  a  most 
stubborn  character.  That  a  good 
life  is  a  sure  refuge  from  perplexed 
cogitations,  is  what  we  are  quite 
ready,  and  happy,  to  believe.  But 
that  the  human  conscience  contains 
in  itself  intuitively  all  the  great 
truths  we  are  seeking,  is  a  meta- 
physical theory  which  may  have  its 
most  intelligent  partisans,  but  which 
certainly  cannot  be  proposed  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge  against  meta- 
physical discussion.  We  most  readi- 
ly accord  our  sympathies  to  those 
who,  having  been  disappointed  in 
their  speculative  inquiries,  take  re- 
fuge in  a  good  human  life  as  the 
one  certain  end  they  can  propose 
to  themselves.  So  it  be  not  the 
mere  thinking  of  a  good  life,  but 
the  actual  thing  itself,  this  ex- 
pedient will  not  fail  them.  To  him 
who  leads  a  good  life,  doubt  itself 
is  notincompatable  with  tranquillity 
of  mind.  But  he  who,  after  having 
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been  beaten  back  from  the  region  of 
speculative  truth,  imagines  that  he 
can  return  in  triumph  on  the  force 
of  some  moral  sentiment  or  moral 
intuition,  is  surely  deluding  him- 
self. An  intuition  about  which  two 
philosophical  parties  can  honestly 
dispute,  gives  no  standing-place 
that  is  above  the  waves  of  contro- 
versy. But  into  these  abstract  dis- 
cussions we  had  no  intention  to 
enter  :  our  mention  of  the  philo- 
sophic temper  of  M.  Kenan  has  led 
us  accidentally  into  some  notice  of 
his  philosophic  opinions. 

M.  Renan  is  no  flatterer  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  He  makes 
indignant  protest  against  what  he 
regards  as  one  of  its  prevailing 
errors — the  confounding  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  with  the  true  great- 
ness of  a  people.  He  thinks  that 
the  advantages  which  accrue  from 
our  progress  in  the  industrial  arts 
are  greatly  over-estimated — are  so 
magnified  as  to  hide  from  us  the 
necessity  of  a  moral  progress,  on 
which,  indeed,  the  destiny  of  a 
nation  must  ultimately  depend.  It 
is  rare  to  find  in  a  Frenchman  such 
energetic  denunciations  as  M.  Re- 
nan  deals  forth  against  the  too  fri- 
volous, the  too  worldly  and  irreli- 
gious, temper  of  the  age.  Perhaps, 
however,  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
rather  from  a  French  than  an  Eng- 
lish philosopher  that  we  might  ex- 
pect this  strain ;  the  worship  of 
wealth  and  luxury  being,  according 
to  all  reports,  at  its  very  height  in 
France  under  the  Imperial  regime, 
and  extremes  of  this  kind  having  a 
constant  tendency — thanks  to  that 
inherent  energy  of  the  human  mind 
which  cannot  be  altogether  sup- 
pressed— to  produce  a  reactionary 
movement  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  higher  aims  and  aspirations 
which  have  been  neglected  till  they 
seem  in  danger  of  being  forgotten, 
find  some  ardent  champions,  call 
forth  some  enthusiastic  defenders 
— Stoics  or  Christians — who  revive 
them  for  the  world.  Here  is  M. 
Renan' s  calm  but  severe  judgment 
of  his  own  times — 

"Agreeing  with.  M.  de  Secy  on  the 


serious  dangers  to  which  modern  society 
lies  exposed,  from,  the  loss  of  certain 
energetic  virtues  which  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  antique  world,  I  yet 
differ  from  him  a  little  in  his  manner  of 
appreciating  the  intellectual  movement 
of  our  epoch.  I  think  that  no  age  has 
seen  farther,  or  so  far,  as  ours,  into  the 
true  theory  of  the  universe  and  of  hu- 
manity ;  I  think  there  are  in  some  thou- 
sands of  our  contemporaries  more  pene- 
tration of  mind,  more  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion, more  true  philosophy,  and  a  more 
enlightened  morality,  than  you  could  ex- 
tract from  all  the  past  ages  of  mankind. 
But  this  rich  culture,  to  which,  in  my 
opinion,  no  antiquity,  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian, can  show  anything  comparable,  has 
very  little  influence  on  the  age  :  it  stands 
apart.  A  gross  materialism,  which  looks 
at  everything  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  immediate  utility,  tends  more  and 
more  to  take  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  throw  into  the 
shade  what  serves  only  to  satisfy  our 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  or  our  thirst  for 
pure  truth.  Cares  of  a  quite  domestic 
kind,  which  occupied  our  ancestors  but 
little,  have  become  our  most  serious 
concern,  and  take  the  place  of  more 
manly  anxieties.  Now,  whether  we 
adopt  the  language  of  religion  or  philo- 
sophy, it  is  equally  true  that  man  is 
born  for  some  ideal  end,  some  purpose 
which  transcends  our  pleasures  and  our 
interests.  Does  our  material  progress 
approximate  us  to  this  end  ?  Does  the 
world,  in  general,  become  more  intelli- 
gent, more  honest,  more  devoted  to  true 
liberty,  or  more  susceptible  to  the  beau- 
tiful ?  That  is  the  question.  One  may 
believe  in  progress  without  sharing  in 
that  dangerous  optimism  which  can  see, 
without  feeling  of  shame  or  indignation, 
any  meanness  or  humiliation  of  charac- 
ter, if  only  such  humiliation  can  present 
itself  as  favourable  to  certain  improve- 
ments in  our  material  comforts.  Ameli- 
orations of  this  kind  must  surely  appear, 
to  every  man  of  liberal  education,  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  those  higher 
sentiments  which  alone  make  life  desir- 
able, which  alone  give  to  it  a  value  and 
a  meaning."  —  Essais  de  Morale  et  de 
Critique,  p.  20. 

This  tone  of  complaint  we  find 
often  repeated ;  and  though  we  pre- 
sume it  applies  more  especially  to 
France,  where  the  extinction  of 
political  liberty  and  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  leading  a  great  public  life 
has  given  an  undue  predominance 
to  luxury,  it  is  not  intended  by  M. 
Renan  to  be  restricted  to  his  own 
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nation  that  might  not  examine 
itself  as  to  the  real  value  of  some 
of  these  arts  and  inventions  which 
we  boast  so  loudly.  The  thoughts 
and  emotions  actually  clustered 
about  any  circumstance  or  incident 
constitute  essentially  our  human 
life,  not  any  modification  of  these 
circumstances.  A  certain  profi- 
ciency, for  instance,  in  the  arts  of 
building  and  fabricating  furniture, 
is  necessary  for  civilisation,  for  the 
development  of  the  amenities  of 
life  ;  but  the  feelings  which  gather 
round  a  dwelling-place,  and  make  it 
a  home,  are  not  much  improved  or 
heightened  by  changing  deal  boards 
into  mahogany,  or  by  any  of  the 
ingenious  devices  of  upholstery. 

"Man,"  says  M.  Eenan,  "is  a  divine 
being  only  in  his  soul.  Let  him  realise 
in  some  measure  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual ideal,  and  the  end  of  his  existence 
is  attained.  Nothing  is  indifferent  that 
can  help  him  forward  to  this  end.  But 
it  is  a  grave  error  to  think  that  improve- 
ments of  a  material  kind,  which  lead  to 
no  progress  in  the  mind  or  the  heart,  can 
have  any  real  value.  External  things 
are  valuable  for  the  human  sentiments 
they  elicit.  Any  ordinary  garden  shall 
now  enclose  those  splendid  flowers  that 
were  formerly  confined  to  royal  conser- 
vatories ;  but  what  avails  all  this  horti- 
cultural luxury  if  the  simplest  flowers  of 
the  field,  such  as  God  made  them,  spoke 
better  to  the  heart  of  man,  and  awoke 
in  him  a  more  genuine  love  of  nature  ? 
The  women  of  our  day  may  dress  as 
queens  did  formerly  ;  what  matters  it  if 
they  are  neither  more  beautiful  nor  more 
amiable  ?  The  means  of  pleasure  are 
infinitely  multiplied ;  what  matters  it 
if  ennui  and  satiety  poison  them,  and  if 
the  poverty  of  our  fathers  was  happier 
and  more  gay?  Has  the  progress  of 
intelligence  been  in  proportion  to  that 
of  industry?  Does  education  amongst 
us  take  a  large  and  liberal  direction  ? 
Have  men's  characters  grown  in  force 
and  elevation  ?  Do  we  find  in  our 
generation  of  mankind  an  increase  of 
dignity,  of  nobleness,  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, of  respect  for  truth,  of  solicitude 
in  the  formation  of  their  own  opinions, 
of  firmness  against  the  seductions  of 
wealth  and  power  ?  I  will  not  attempt 
to  answer ;  I  will  content  myself  with 
asserting  that  in  these  true  progress 
must  consist." 

M.  Renan  does  all  he  can  to  guard 
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tion. He  is  prepared  to  admire  the 
triumphs  and  achievements  of  in- 
dustrial art,  but  he  will  not  give  to 
these  a  place  which  is  due  only  to 
the  triumphs  and  achievements  of 
the  human  soul.  He  recalls  to  mind 
that  "  the  progress  of  industry  does 
not  run  parallel,  in  history,  with 
progress  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  true 
civilisation ;  for  the  two  nations  in 
which  art  attained  its  highest  de- 
velopment, Greece  and  Italy,  were 
strangers  to  the  refinements  pro- 
duced by  industrial  skill/'  He  has 
no  sweeping  condemnation  of  his 
age.  It  does  not  tend  .  in  any 
marked  manner,  he  thinks,  towards 
good  or  evil ;  it  tends  especially  to- 
wards mediocrity ;  it  sinks  down,  in 
its  easy  arm-chair,  into  a  contented 
mediocrity  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Men  have  become  effeminate,  not 
in  their  physical  but  their  mental 
habits.  M.  Renan  makes  an  obser- 
vation which,  we  suspect,  in  this 
country,  would  be  generally  op- 
posed ;  he  thinks  the  influence  of 
women  has  been  carried  too  far  in 
moulding  the  tastes  of  men.  Affairs 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consi- 
der as  the  province  of  women,  oc- 
cupy a  disproportionate  space  in 
society  at  large.  If  this  be  the  case, 
it  is  plainly  no  fault  of  womankind, 
who  are  labouring  in  their  own  un- 
mistakable vocation,  when  they 
contribute  all  they  can  to  the  ele- 
gance of  life — it  is  the  fault  of  men 
for  becoming  too  effeminate.  "  But," 
says  M.  Renan,  "  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  predominance  des 
soins  domestiques,  displacing  more 
manly  passions,  contributes  to  a 
littleness  in  modern  society,  disturbs 
the  grander  proportions  of  human 
activity. ' '  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  observation.  Though  the 
influence  of  women  in  modern  so- 
ciety has  been,  on  the  whole,  of 
incalculable  advantage,  yet,  like 
most  other  excellent  things,  that  in- 
fluence may  be  carried  too  far.  It 
has  apparently  made  man  too  soli- 
citous about  home  and  furniture, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  elegance  or 
ostentation.  It  has  bound  many 
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a  man,  fit  for  better  things,  to  the 
endless  toil  of  adding  pound  to 
pound,  and  acre  to  acre.  It  pro- 
duces also  a  certain  cowardice  in 
the  sphere  of  speculative  opinion. 
From  being  arbiters  of  elegance, 
they  become  rulers  in  the  higher 
realms  of  thought !  That  demo- 
cracy of  religious  opinion,  which  in 
every  country  of  Europe  tends  to 
degrade  and  depress  the  intellectual 
character  of  our  faith,  has  its  chief 
strength  in  the  influence  of  women. 
Here,  in  England,  when  we  speak 
of  Exeter  Hall  as  a  power,  we  are 
really  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
women,  and  those  teachers,  of 
course,  who  have  addressed  them- 
selves with  success  to  the  female 
mind. 

There  is  another  topic  on  which 
M.  Renan  would  have  from  the 
English  reader  a  more  decided  and 
hearty  concurrence.  He  is  energe- 
tically opposed  to  that  centralisa- 
tion, to  that  elaborate  administra- 
tion, which,  emanating  from  the 
highest  power  in  the  State,  pro- 
mises to  accomplish,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  all  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment, but,  in  fact,  entails  upon 
a  people  the  loss  of  individual  free- 
dom, and  the  liberty  of  spontaneous 
association.  These  simple  govern- 
ments, so  strong  in  their  unity,  ap- 
proach us  with  the  tempting  offer 
to  do  everything  for  us,  and  end  by 
incapacitating  us  to  help  ourselves. 
M.  Renan  takes  to  task  the  Liberal 
party  in  France  for  their  con- 
tempt of  traditional  rights — those 
inherited  rights,  whether  of  indivi- 
duals or  corporations,  to  which  the 
general  government  (of  a  monarch 
or  a  senate)  has  to  accommodate 
itself :  rights  which,  in  defiance  of 
all  logic,  assert  an  independent 
foundation  of  their  own,  and  do 
not  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
the  mere  creatures  of  a  state  policy, 
determining  for  the  good  of  the 
society. 

' 'The  error  of  our  Liberal  school," 
writes  M.  Renan,  "is  the  having  ima- 
gined that  it  was  an  easy  task  to  create 
liberty  by  an  effort  of  reasoning  and 
reflection,  and  of  not  having  perceived 


that  a  political  arrangement  is  not  se- 
cure unless  it  has  an  historical  basis. 
Under  the  predominance  of  an  idea  very 
like  that  which  has  governed  China  for 
ages,  by  the  illusory  opinion  that  the 
best  government  is  that  which  is  ra- 
tionally organised,  as  one  consistent 
scheme  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  it  for- 
got the  due  respect  for  the  individual, 
and  for  existing  rights.  It  did  not  per- 
ceive that  all  its  efforts  could  end  only 
in  a  good  administration,  never  in  liber- 
ty, since  liberty  results  from  a  right 
that  is  felt  to  be  anterior  and  superior 
to  that  of  the  state,  which  never  recog- 
nises itself  as  a  mere  deduction  from 
abstract  and  general  propositions. 

"  Of  the  two  schemes  of  polity  which 
will  for  ever  share  the  world  between 
them — the  one  founding  itself  on  abstract 
right,  the  other  on  prior  possession — 
France,  the  country  of  logic  and  of 
large  and  generous  ideas,  has  always 
chosen  the  first.  Who  shall  dare  to  con- 
vert this  into  a  reproach,  since  it  is  to 
this  glorious  fault  that  she  owes  the 
splendour  of  her  history  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  human  race?  But 
such  is  the  subtle  nature  of  our  social 
developments,  that  the  nation  which, 
with  a  perfect  sincerity,  desired  to  la- 
bour for  the  liberty  of  the  human  race, 
was,  on  that  very  account,  rendered  in- 
capable of  founding  her  own  liberty." 

M.  Renan  proceeds  to  show  that 
Frenchmen  have  always  had  the 
desire  for  one  great  uniform  organ- 
isation. Equality  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  the  law  emanating  from 
one  central  source,  has  been  and  is 
the  ideal  of  the  Frenchman.  Eng- 
lishmen, it  seems,  with  more  re- 
stricted ideas,  with  minds  which 
look  more  often  to  their  parish  than 
to  the  nation,  add  to  this  desire  of 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
wish  to  have  some  hand  in  making 
and  administering  the  law  itself. 
If  this  be  true,  and  if  the  Liberal 
party  in  France  did  not  find  in  the 
people  any  attachment  to  indi- 
vidual or  local  rights,  they  are  not 
to  blame  for  neglecting  to  build 
their  system  where  no  foundation 
existed  for  building  on.  Their  er- 
ror was  merely  theoretical.  There 
were  no  actual  traditions  which 
could  be  made  available. 

Nothing  can,  indeed,  be  more 
logical  than  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  the  simple  abstract 
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principle  of  the  good  of  the  whole. 
The  mischief  is,  that  those  who 
proceed  upon  this  principle  have 
almost  always  had  a  tendency  to 
over-govern.  In  reality,  the  fault 
lies  here,  and  not  in  their  abstract 
principle.  The  difficult  question  is 
to  draw  the  line  that  excludes  the 
action  of  the  state,  or  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature.  What 
France  wants  at  this  moment  is  a 
public  opinion  which  would  hedge 
in  a  few  great  subjects  from  the 
control  of  the  state ;  a  public  opin- 
ion in  wrhich  it  is  declared  that  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  that  a 
freedom  of  action,  that  a  freedom 
of  voluntary  association,  should  be 
left  to  individuals  on  certain  great 
matters — as  commerce,  education, 
and  whatever  pertains  to  the  higher 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  Such  pub- 
lic opinion,  however,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  combined  with  the  public 
spirit  that  is  not  daunted  by  a  little 
additional  trouble.  To  have  every- 
thing arranged  for  you  by  the  state 
— to  be  spared  from  any  collision 
with  your  neighbours,  a  strong 
police  marshalling  us  all  en  queue — 
has  its  temptations.  Men  are  more 
easily  drilled  into  an  obedience  of 
this  kind,  than  trained  to  the  capa- 
city for  free  association. 

A  favourite  subject  of  M.  Renan, 
and,  that  perhaps  to  which  he  has 
devoted  the  greatest  share  of  his 
attention,  is  the  history  of  religion. 
One  of  these  volumes,  Etudes  d'His- 
toire  Jteligieuse,  is  entirely  devoted, 
as  its  title  imports,  to  this  most  in- 
teresting of  topics.  The  papers  in 
this  volume,  though  written  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  with  different 
degrees  of  amplitude,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  carry  the  reflective  mind  down 
the  main  current  of  this  history. 
The  "  Religions  of  Antiquity,"  the 
"  People  of  Israel,"  the  "  Lives  of 
Christ,"  the  "Saints',"  "Calvin," 
"  Channing  " — these  titles  are  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  mind  from  the 
earliest  known  form  of  religion  to 
its  latest  development  in  the  last 
born  of  our  civilisations.  It  is  as  if  the 
hand  of  a  master  just  touched  the 
strings  here  and  there  down  through 


the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  fol- 
low him  even  through  the  whole  of 
this  rapid  prelude,  but  on  two  or 
three  of  these  essays  we  can  afford 
to  pause  for  a  little  time,  and  we 
shall  not  find  the  time  misspent. 

The  first  essay,  on  the  Religions  of 
Antiquity,  was  written  a  propos  of 
M.  Guigniaut's  translation  (with 
additions  and  improvements)  of 
Creuzer's  work  on  the  mythology  of 
Greece.  M.  Renan  takes  a  mid- 
way course  between  the  exaggerated 
symbolism  of  Creuzer  and  the  hard 
and  cynical  views  of  some  of  his 
opponents,  who  will  see  nothing  in 
Greek  mythology  but  empty  fictions 
invented  by  a  succession  of  poets, 
good  and  bad. 

When,  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Roman  empire,  men  who  had  some 
tincture  of  philosophy  attempted  to 
reconstruct  a  religion  out  of  the 
traditions  of  paganism,  they  gave  to 
the  popular  fable  their  own  philoso- 
phical interpretation.  They  could 
proceed  in  no  other  way.  Never- 
theless, it  was  manifest  that  the 
fable,  if  it  so  pleased  them,  might 
be  interpreted  in  twenty  different 
ways — that  it  lay  there,  in  fact,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  philosopher,  to  be 
reanimated  by  whatever  wisdom  he 
could  supply.  It  was  like  a  Swe- 
denborgian's  interpretation  of  the 
Old  Testament :  the  occult  meaning 
might  be  anything  they  pleased. 
The  very  supposition  that  the  origi- 
nal framers  of  the  fabulous  history 
had  any  abstract  truth  in  their 
minds,  which  they  expressed  in  this 
highly  figurative  manner,  is  of  a 
most  hypothetical  character.  The 
truth  that  suggested  the  fable  was 
probably  some  simple  natural  fact, 
patent  to  the  senses.  In  some  in- 
stances, and  after  many  such  fables 
had  been  invented,  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  few  far-reaching  minds  may 
have  used  a  language  of  fables  at 
once  to  express  and  to  conceal  some 
abstract  or  general  thoughts.  But 
what  these  thoughts  were,  who  can 
guess  1  or  who  can  know  when  he 
has  guessed  rightly  1 

When  Christianity  had  completely 
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triumphed  over  paganism,  there  was 
no  longer  any  desire  to  elevate  its 
fables  into  an  expression  of  abstract 
truths.  For  a  long  time  after  the  re- 
vival of  classical  learning,  European 
scholars  condescended  to  collect  and 
put  together  wild,  absurd  biographies 
of  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
simply  because  the  knowledge  of 
them  was  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
These  mythological  fictions  had  for 
them  no  deeper  interest.  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  had  themselves  treated 
them  as  mere  fictions,  to  be  told  and 
decorated  with  what  skill  and  taste 
they  could  bring  to  the  task.  Why 
should  a  Christian  critic  take  any 
further  concern  with  them  1 

But  when  the  study  of  the  early 
ages  of  mankind  came  to  be  pur- 
sued with  greater  earnestness,  it 
was  felt  that  this  contempt  of  pagan 
fables,  as  the  mere  fabrication  of 
poets,  was  as  little  satisfactory  as 
the  elevation  of  them  into  symbolic 
expressions  of  abstract  thought. 
There  was  an  earlier  form  of  these 
fables  in  which  they  really  formed 
a  religious  belief.  This  religious 
belief  was  worthy  of  being  studied, 
more  especially  as  it  was  for  a  long 
time  held  by  nations  distinguished 
for  their  political  institutions,  and 
for  their  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts. 
We  know  not  who,  amongst  the  more 
thoughtful  scholars  of  Germany, 
has  the  credit  of  having  first  led  the 
way  to  a  deeper  study  of  ancient 
mythology;  but  the  name  of  Creuzer 
is  generally  associated  with  this 
movement.  As  might  be  expected, 
one  whose  task  was  in  some  mea- 
sure to  rehabilitate  Paganism,  and 
to  relieve  it  from  the  sort  of  con- 
temptuous study  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  it,  was  carried  into  an  opposite 
extreme — transforming  everywhere 
the  fiction  into  a  symbol  of  some 
truth.  This,  of  course,  gave  rise  to 
abundant  controversy.  Other  ques- 
tions as  to  the  origin  of  Greek  my- 
thology— whether  it  was  native  to 
Greece — whether  it  arose  amongst 
an  Eastern  people  in  whom  a  simple 
worship  of.  nature  had  existed — 
whether  the  Greek  pantheon  had 


not  been  constructed  by  a  conquest 
and  agglomeration  of  what  were 
originally  the  chief  gods  and  god- 
desses of  distinct  people — were 
raised  by  Creuzer's  great  work.  It 
soon  found  several  potent  and  learned 
adversaries,  some  of  whom,  with  a 
scholarship  equal  to  its  own,  advo- 
cated a  quite  opposite  view,  and  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  be  known, 
that  was  at  all  worthy  to  be  known, 
of  a  number  of  absurd,  contradic- 
tory, often  obscene  fables,  whose 
very  absurdity  and  obscenity  con- 
stituted from  the  commencement 
their  sole  attraction.  Lobeck  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  on  this 
side  of  the  controversy. 

We,  for  our  part,  feel  persuaded 
that,  if  we  could  understand  these 
defunct  religions  of  the  earth,  we 
should  find  them  well  worthy  of 
our  study;  but  we' doubt  if  it  is 
possible  for  us,  whose  very  imagina- 
tion has  been  trained  by  the  know- 
ledge acquired  through  intervening 
ages,  to  enter  into  the  religious 
faiths  of  remote  antiquity.  M. 
Renan  thinks  we  can  understand  no 
religion  unless  we  have  once  believed 
in  it.  He  does  not,  however,  re- 
linquish all  attempt  to  penetrate 
the  meaning  and  nature  of  mytho- 
logical creeds ;  still  less  does  he 
think  that  such  creeds  are  simply 
to  be  dismissed  as  so  much  non- 
sense. Equally  removed  from  Creu- 
zer and  Lobeck,  and  availing  him- 
self of  all  the  lights  which  succeed- 
ing scholars  have  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  he  rapidly  touches  upon  the 
several  points  of  discussion.  We 
quote  a  few  of  his  remarks.  Speak- 
ing of  Creuzer,  he  says — 

"  This  mystical  enthusiasm,  the  first 
outbreak  of  that  philosophy  of  nature 
then  rising  in  Germany — this  sympa- 
thetic manner  which  signalised  a  real 
progress  in  mythological  studies,  would 
inevitably  be  carried  .to  excess,  and  have 
its  hours  of  intoxication.  M.  Creuzer 
has  all  the  faults  of  his  Alexandrian 
masters — the  symbolic  fever,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  see  everywhere  a  profound  mys- 
tery, lamblicus  and  Hesiod,  Nonnus 
and  Homer,  figure  side  by  side  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  same  myth.  The 
Alexandrians  are  in  his  eyes  good  com- 
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mentators,  true  restorers  of  Paganism, 
who  have  recovered  by  a  philosophical 
intuition  its  primitive  dogmas.  For 
Creuzer  there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing 
as  time.  He  seeks  his  solutions  in  too 
high  a  region,  because  he  himself  resides 
in  this  high  region  of  thought — because 
he  cannot  fully  enter  into  that  simple, 
na'ive,  infantine,  imaginative  life  out  of 
which  the  earliest  myths  arose.  .  .  . 
The  myth,  in  its  true  signification,  exists 
only  in  those  epochs  when  man  believes 
himself  to  live  in  a  divine  world,  without 
any  defined  notion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Now  long  before  the  end  of  Paganism 
this  primitive  simplicity  had  disappeared. 
The  supernatural  had  become  the  miracle 
— that  is  to  say,  an  interruption  by  the 
divine  power  of  the  order  of  nature — a 
conception  radically  different  from  that 
of  our  primitive  man,  for  whom  there  as 
yet  existed  no  established  order,  but  a 
continued  play  of  free  living  forces.  In 
this  antique  age  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  called  dogma. 

"Creuzer  saw  clearly  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ancient  symbols  was  lost  in  a 
remote  epoch ;  that  Homer  indeed  was  a 
very  bad  theologian,  whose  gods  were 
poetic  personages  leading  a  noble  joyous 
life,  like  his  own  heroes,  between  action 
and  pleasure  ;  and  that  in  his  hands  the 
most  respectable  myths  became  trans- 
formed into  piquant  histories.  But  was 
he  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that 
before  this  poetic  age  there  was  a  great 
theological  age,  during  which  Greece  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  a  sacerdotal  coun- 
try, with  a  profound  religion,  _and  vener- 
ated symbols,  and  hierarchical  institu- 
tions, and  a  basis  of  monotheism  derived 
from  the  East  ?  We  think  not. " 

After  a  tribute  of  praise  to  Ott- 
f  ried  Miiller,  who  maybe  said  to  have 
lost  his  life  in  his  pursuit  of  mytho- 
logical knowledge,  for  he  died  of  a 
sunstroke  received  while  exploring 
the  ruins  of  Delphos  (he  had  denied 
that  Apollo  was  originally  the  god 
of  the  sun :  did  Apollo,  says  M. 
Welcker,  thus  revenge  the  slight 
upon  his  godship  ?),  M.  Kenan  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  of  the  later  labours 
of  M.  Preller— 

•  "  M.  Preller  may  be  considered  in 
many  respects  as  the  continuator  of  the 
method  of  Ottfried  Muller.  In  his  eyes 
also  the  mystic  element  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion came  from  the  Thracians  and  the 
Pelasgians.-  The  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Pelasgian  worship  was  the  adoration 
of  nature  contemplated  as  living  and 


divine.  In  opposition  to  the  naturalism 
of  the  Pelasgians,  M.  Preller  places  the 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Hellenes,  re- 
presented by  the  Homeric  age,  in  which 
the  national  and  popular  mythology 
took  a  definite  form.  But  when  the 
spirit  of  this  warlike  epoch  had  evapor- 
ated in  the  age  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus, 
there  was  a  certain  reaction  in  favour  of 
the  more  ancient  worship,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  two  ways — in  Orphism 
and  in  the  Mysteries,  both  mingled  with 
new  elements  and  with  some  charlatan- 
ism, and  both  seized  upon  with  eagerness 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Neo-Platonians. 
"  The  distinction  of  epochs  is  thus  the 
base  of  M.  Preller's  studies.  Gods  have 
their  chronology  as  well  as  their  nation- 
ality. In  general,  antiquity  seems  soon 
to  have  wearied  of  its  chosen  symbols  ; 
a  worship  might  be  reckoned  old  at  a 
hundred  years  :  fashion,  as  even  in  later 
times,  had  much  to  do  with  the  forms  of 
devotion.  Religion,  being  one  of  the  ever- 
living  products  of  humanity,  must  indeed 
change  with  that  humanity.  Greece,  in 
this  respect,  gave  herself  full  liberty, 
and  often  favoured  her  gods,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  merit  or  their  antiquity,  but 
according  to  their  youth  and  befuty. 
Not  that  the  new  worship  altogether 
destroyed  the  old ;  it  threw  it  into  the 
shade,  or  gave  it  some  subordinate  posi- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  Pelasgian  divinities 
suffered  some  affront  of  this  kind.  You 
see  the  venerable  Pan  admitted  into  the 
cortege  of  a  young  and  fashionable  god, 
Dionysos.  Hermes,  a  great  Pelasgic  di- 
vinity, is  reduced  to  keep  guard  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  and  to  show  travellers 
their  way.  The  honest  and  laborious 
Vulcan  is  admitted  into  heaven  only  to 
receive  the  rebuffs  of  Venus,  and  the 
contemptuous  blows  of  Jupiter.  The  old 
gods  of  an  'industrious  people — gods  of 
the  plough,  of  the  forge,  of  the  sheep- 
fold,  sad,  serious,  useful  divinities — be- 
come demi-gods,  satellites,  and  servants 
to  more  noble  and  beautiful  deities." 

Some  excellent  remarks  follow 
on  the  Mysteries;  but  we  must 
withdraw  ourselves  from  this  very 
interesting  paper :  we  must  also  pass 
over  the  essay  on  the  people  of 
Israel,  in  order  that,  before  our 
space  is  exhausted,  we  may  make 
some  quotations  from  a  very  judici- 
ous review  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Strauss's  Life  of  Christ.  Nothing  (so 
far  as  it  goes,  and  considering  from 
what  quarter  it  emanates)  could  be 
more  just  or  more  candid  than  M. 
Kenan's  criticism  on  this  remarkable 
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book ;  and  coming  from  one  who 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same 
camp  as  Strauss,  it  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Acute  and  learned  that 
work  assuredly  is,  but  it  was  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  it  a  Life  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  life  of  Christ  given  or 
attempted;  it  is  merely  an  explan- 
atory criticism,  showing  how  certain 
portions  of  the  narratives  that  have 
descended  to  us  might  have  arisen. 

We  have  heard  persons,  by  no 
means  favourable  to  its  views,  ex- 
press surprise  that  the  work  of 
Strauss  had  made  so  little  impres- 
sion on  the  English  public.  Its 
erudition,  and  its  calm  acute  criti- 
cism, it  was  thought,  would  have 
at  least  called  forth  a  more  stren- 
uous opposition  than  it  did.  But 
there  is  a  certain  common  sense  in 
the  English  mind  that  at  once  re- 
volted from  a  life  of  Christ  which 
made  no  attempt  even  to  represent 
to  us  the  once  living  and  historical 
peracn.  An  impression  went  abroad 
that  Strauss  altogether  denied  the 
reality  of  any  historical  personage, 
and  reduced  even  the  existence  of 
Christ  to  a  myth — a  'most  absurd 
impression,  but  one  likely  enough 
to  arise  from  the  limited  and  exclu- 
sive character  of  his  book. 

Several  causes  conspired  to  ren- 
der this  work  inapplicable  to  our 
countrymen.  1.  In  the  first jplace,  it 
assumes  the  incredibility  of  the 
miraculous.  The  reader  of  Strauss 
is  supposed  already,  from  his  scien- 
tific education  and  a  wide  historical 
survey,  to  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion ;  whereas  a  disciple  of  Paley 
enters  on  the  examination  of  this 
one  history,  asking  himself  whether 
it  does  not  force  upon  him  the  be- 
lief in  the  miraculous.  2.  In  the 
second  place,  a  large  portion  of  the 
work  is  wasted  in  a  tedious  contro- 
versy against  a  certain  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  miraculous  narrative 
which  had  never  taken  any  root  in 
England.  No  one  in  England  cared 
for  Dr  Paulus.  Any  downright 
thinker  would  at  once  dismiss  him 
and  his  interpretations  of  the  mira- 
culous. It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  in  some  cases  a  real  event  may 


become  distorted  or  exaggerated  till 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  miracle. 
But  who  can  say  in  what  cases  this 
has  taken  place  ?  And  even  if  this 
is  determined,  who  can  venture  to 
divine  what  precisely  was  the  real 
nucleus  of  fact  that  had  grown  into 
the  miracle  ?  All  this  controversy 
with  Dr  Paulus  and  his  rationalistic 
interpretation  fell  on  the  English 
ear  as  useless  and  wearisome  in  the 
extreme.  3.  In  the  third  place,  there 
was  a  certain  Hegelian  Christology 
put  forth  by  the  author  himself,  so 
wild  in  its  nature,  that  although  it 
occupied  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
work,  it  gave  a  character  to  it  which 
deterred  many  from  its  perusal.  To 
us  it  seemed  that  this  Christology 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  express 
certain  abstract  philosophical  ideas 
in  the  language  of  Christian  theo- 
logy. M.  Renan,  we  find,  ranks 
Strauss,  on  the  strength  of  it, 
amongst  the  tJieologians.  4.  But  in 
the  fourth  and  last  place,  that  which 
really  condemned  the  book  with  the 
straightforward  Englishman  was, 
as  we  have  intimated,  the  absence 
of  any  strenuous  attempt  to  bring 
before  him  what  was  the  veritable 
history.  He  might  listen  very 
patiently,  if  not  approvingly,  to 
much  of  the  explanatory  criticism 
by  which  Strauss  accounts  for  what 
he  calls  myth  or  legend  ;  but  sup- 
posing that  our  English  reader  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  legendary 
matter  to  be  thus  explained,  the 
explanation  of  this  legendary  mat- 
ter did  not  constitute  a  life  of 
Christ.  There  was  still  to  be  de- 
scribed the  great  living  being — 
prophet — use  what  designation  you 
will — who  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — taught  and  suffered — and 
left  such  trace  of  his  existence  as 
no  other  being  has  done.  Let  us 
hear  what  M.  Renan  says  : — 

"One  objection  not  less  grave,  and 
which  lies  against  the  very  principle  and 
nature  of  the  work,  is,  that  Strauss  has 
too  much  neglected  the  importance  of 
the  individual  action  and  character  of 
Christ.  Whilst  reading  it,  one  almost 
imagines  that  Christianity  was  deve- 
loped without  the  aid  of  Christ.  It  can- 
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not  be  denied  that  the  process  of  thought 
by  which  he  attempts  to  explain  so  many 
of  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  has 
had  a  certain  influence  on  their  forma- 
tion, and  that  some  of  them  owe  their 
existence  to  a  mode  of  reasoning  like 
this  : — The  Messiah  must  be  the  son  of 
David  ;  now  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  ;  there- 
fore Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  and  there 
must  be  some  genealogy  by  which  he  is 
attached  to  the  royal  race.  Or  this  : — 
The  Messiah  wras  to  have  been  born  in 
Bethlehem  ;  now  Jesus  is  the  Messiah ; 
therefore  some  circumstance  there  must 
have  been  to  explain  how  one  who  passed 
all  his  life  in  Galilee  came  to  be  born  in 
Bethlehem.  .  .  . 

"  But  it  would  be  a  poor  estimate  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  human  mind 
that  would  explain  by  this  one  method 
even  all  that  could  be  considered  legend- 
ary in  the  Evangelists.  Sometimes  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  Jesus  modified 
the  ideal  of  the  Messiah.  Many  of  the, 
traits  that  are  given  by  the  Evangelists 
as  Messianic  are  far  from  belonging  to  an 
ideal  of  the  Jews.  In  these  cases,  it  is  a 
veritable  fact  in  the  life  of  Christ  which 
has  prompted  the  application  of  a  bibli- 
cal text,  in  which,  probably,  no  one  had 
before  thought  of  seeing  an  allusion  to 
the  Messiah.  When,  for  example,  a 
circumstance  of  the  Passion  suggests  to 
the  Evangelist  a  verse  of  the  Psalms, 
'  They  have  parted  my  raiment,  and  for 
my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots,'  would 
any  one  argue  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
showing  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro- 
phecy that  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
incident  ?  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
a  veritable  incident  prompted  the  quota- 
tion. 

"And  now,  supposing  even  that  all 
were  constructed  according  to  the  play 
of  these  two  syllogisms — 1.  The  Messiah 
is  prophesied  to  do  this  ;  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah ;  therefore  Jesus  did  this  :  and,  2. 
Jesus  did  this ;  Jesus  is  the  Messiah ;  there- 
fore this  was  prophesied  of  the  Messiah. 
It  is  plain  that  both  these  syllogisms  are 
founded  on  the  same  minor,  Jesiis  is  the 
Messiah,  and  it  still  remains  to  account 
for  this  minor.  When  the  apostles  once 
believed  in  his  Messiahs-hip,  they  might, 
as  M.  Colani  has  observed,  have  added 
to  the  real  portrait  some  traits  borrowed 
from  prophecy.  But  how  came  they  to 
believe  in  his  Messiahship  ?  This  Strauss 
has  nowhere  explained.  It  is  evident 
that  the  personal  character  of  Jesus  must 
have  singularly  surpassed  all  ordinary 
proportions ;  in  other  words,  '  a  great 
and  fundamental  portion  of  the  evange- 
lical narrative  must  be  true.'  " 

We  need  hardly  say  that  believers 
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in  revelation  (amongst  the  staunchest 
of  whom  this  Magazine  will  always 
rank  itself)  would  not  yield  so  much 
as  M.  Renan ;  we  have  here  the  cri- 
ticism of  one  who  accords  to  Strauss 
his  assumption  with  regard  to  the 
miraculous.  But  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve that,  view  the  history  from 
what  light  we  may,  it  is  evident 
that  some  great  personality — a  great 
living  soul — lies  at  the  basis  of  all. 
He  who  would  really  write  the  life 
of  Christ  must  strive  to  present  to 
us  this  great  reality. 

Perhaps  the  essay  which,  above 
all  others  in  this  volume,  will 
most  attract  the  attention  of  the 
English  reader,  is  that  on  "  Chan- 
ning."  Here  we  are  brought  down 
to  our  own  times.  Here,  too,  we 
see  how  the  philosopher  of  a  Ca- 
tholic country  estimates  our  Pro- 
testant movements.  It  has  been 
often  observed  that  such  a  philo- 
sopher rarely  does  justice  to  Protes- 
tantism ;  and  we  cannot  say  that 
M.  Renan,  with  all  his  accustomed 
impartiality,  is  an  exception  to  this 
observation. 

Impatient  with  the  Protestant  for 
retaining  so  much  of  a  system  which 
he  has  discarded,  the  French  philo- 
sopher seldom  shows  a  willingness 
to  recognise  that  measure  of  free- 
dom and  intelligence  which  is  in- 
volved in  Protestantism  itself.  He 
endeavours  to  persuade  himself  that, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  logic, 
the  Protestant  nation  ought  not  to 
be  more  free,  more  responsive  to 
advanced  culture,  than  the  Catho- 
lic country.  But  even  should  he 
succeed  in  this  point,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  may  not  be  a 
quite  illogical  freedom  which  some- 
how or  other  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
Protestant  people.  It  is  an  indis- 
putable fact  that  amongst  such  a 
people  a  free  movement  on  religious 
opinion  exists. 

"I  avow,  for  my  part,"  says  M.  Renan, 
"that  I  accept  more  willingly  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church  than  of  the  Book. 
The  Church  is  more  human,  more  living 
(pliis  humaine,  plusvivante),  and,  though 
proclaimed  immutable,  she  accommo- 
dates herself  better  to  the  wants  of  each 
2  U 
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epoch.  If  I  may  so  express  myself,  it 
is  more  easy  to  bring  her  to  listen  to 
reason  (de  luifaire  entendre  raison)  than 
a  book  which  has  been  finally  closed 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago." 

Reasoning  a  priori,  one  might 
perhaps  have  imagined  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  a 
priesthood,  a  succession  of  living 
men,  would  have  yielded  more 
readily  to  the  intellectual  progress 
of  mankind  than  a  written  book, 
whose  text  must  remain  unaltered. 
But  experience  has  not  shown  it  to 
be  thus.  A  Channing  could  not 
have  arisen  under  the  Catholic 
Church,  could  not  have  speculated 
with  the  same  freedom,  yet  shelter- 
ed himself  constantly  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  A  living 
priesthood  pledged  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  is  a  more  potent 
adversary  for  the  innovating  think- 
er than  a  sacred  volume  which  lies 
passive  in  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
preter. Unless  some  one  interpre- 
tation is  supported  by  a  powerful 
priesthood,  it  may  be  made  slowly 
to  yield  to  some  newer  interpre- 
tation. The  Catholic  Church  was 
no  doubt,  at  one  time,  capable  of 
moulding  itself,  and  did  mould  it- 
self, to  suit  the  temper  of  a  people 
or  of  an  age  ;  but  it  has  now  fixed 
its  dogmas  by  a  series  of  councils — 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  particu- 
lar ;  it  has  all  the  fixity  of  a  written 
book,  and  all  the  power  of  a  living 
organisation. 

M.  Renan  finds  that  such  free- 
dom as  the  Protestant  takes  is  in- 
consistent with  that  intellectual  obe- 
dience which  is  the  very  counter- 
part of  a  belief  in  revelation.  But 
even  with  the  Catholic  this  intel- 
lectual obedience  must  have  some 
limits  ;  it  is,  in  reality,  a  question 
of  degree.  And,  whether  logical  or 
not,  the  position  the  Protestant  oc- 
cupies is  assuredly  most  favourable 
to  a  conservative  progress.  There  is 
progress,  because,  without  a  doubt, 
the  Protestant  does  most  conscien- 
tiously discover  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings a  more  enlightened  interpreta- 
tion as  he  himself  becomes  more 
generally  enlightened  ;  and  that 


progress  is  of  a  most  conservative 
character,  for  he  reasons  under  the 
very  shadow  of  authority ;  he  moves 
under  the  weight  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies ;  he  can  introduce  no  novelty 
unless  he  can  claim  for  it  a  position 
in  the  great  scheme  of  religious 
truth  which  has  long  reigned  over 
all  Europe.  Is  it  some  unconscious 
sacrifice  to  the  popular  prejudices 
of  his  own  country  that  makes  a 
French  philosopher  so  slow  to  recog- 
nise the  advantage  that  accrued  from 
the  great  Protestant  movement  1 

In  other  respects  our  author  makes, 
we  think,  some  admirable  observa- 
tions on  Channing,  and  that  school 
of  divines  to  which  he  belongs.  One 
hint  he,  as  a  student  of  history, 
seems  entitled  to  give  them ;  one 
*  lesson  they  could  draw  (perhaps 
some  of  them  do  not  need  it)  from 
a  writer  like  M.  Renan.  Let  them 
proceed  on  their  way  to  a  perfect 
development  of  Christianity,  but  let 
them  not  be  anxious  to  show  that 
their  development  is  really  a  resus- 
citation of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church.  Not  one  ideal  church,  but, 
from  the  very  commencement,  seve- 
ral churches  were  formed  :  history, 
at  all  events,  will  not  enable  us  to 
go  back  to  the  one  purest  type  of 
Christianity ;  the  Protestant  must 
construct  that  purest  type  out  of 
reason  and  Scripture. 

"  The  Protestant  theory,"  says  M. 
Renan,  "  of  a  golden  age  of  Christianity 
followed  by  an  age  of  iron,  in  which  the 
primitive  thought  became  obscure,  is 
hardly  to  be  accepted.  Christianity 
never  had  at  its  commencement  what 
Protestants  imagine  to  be  its  perfect 
form  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  so  degraded 
as  Protestants  imagine  it  to  have  been 
in  ^its  decline.  There  has  been  no  age 
in  its  long  career  which  could  be  selected 
for  this  ideai,  neither  has  there  been  any 
in  which  it  has  totally  failed  in  its  mis- 
sion. A  historical  criticism  of  the  earli- 
est periods  of  Christianity  would  show 
what  singular  illusions  have  prevailed 
with  respect  to  them,  because,  in  fact, 
they  have  been  generally  studied  for 
some  polemic  purpose,  perhaps  to  find 
arguments  for  certain  dogmas,  the  germ 
of  which  then  hardly  existed." 

We  had  intended  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  essay  on  Channing,  but 
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something  reminds  us  that  we,  in 
our  turn,  may  be  growing  too  po- 
lemical. We  have  said  enough  to 
introduce  M.  Ernest  Renan  to  those 
of  our  readers  to  whom  he  was  not 
previously  known.  He  is  one  of 
those  writers  whom  all  will  like, 
even  though  there  should  be  few 
who  would  entirely  agree  with 
him. 

Reverting  again  to  that  philoso- 
phical temper  we  have  admired  in 
him,  we  do  not  know,  on  second 
thoughts,  whether  he  does  not  carry 
a  little  too  far  his  disposition  to 
stand  aloof  from  the  multitude,  and 
to  wrap  himself  in  his  own  robe  of 
calm  and  philosophic  truth.  He 
underrates  the  power  of  the  class  of 
men  to  whom  he  belongs.  Abstract 
thinkers  do  not  govern  the  world, 
but  they  have  much  to  do  in  mould- 
ing the  men  who  will  one  day  gov- 
ern the  world.  On  some  occasions 
M.  Renan  speaks  as  if  the  philoso- 
pher could  sincerely  hold  some 
truth,  which,  nevertheless,  he  be- 
lieved would  never  be  generally  re- 
ceived. This  appears  to  us  almost 
to  involve  a  contradiction.  Truth, 
from  its  nature,  nrnst  be  that  which 
all  human  minds,  if  properly  train- 
ed, will  perceive.  A  man  cannot 
believe  himself  in  the  possession  of 
truth,  and  not  believe  that,  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  have  its  day  of  tri- 
umph in  the  world.  Patience  to 
bear  with  opposition — a  candid  ap- 
preciation of  those  opinions  which 
are  at  present  in  the  ascendant — 
this  is  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  philosopher.  No- 
Hesse  oblige.  True  tolerance  comes 
always  from  above.  The  lower  in- 


tellect may  be  excused  for  an  angry 
exclusiveness ;   it  can   understand 
no  opinions  but  its  own  ;  in  other 
opinions  it  feels  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  opposition  to  what  it  believes  to 
be  truth.     It  is  for  the  higher  in- 
tellect to  admit  the  merits  of  the 
lower,  for  it  can  embrace  both  its 
own   opinions  and  those  of  other 
minds,  and  can  estimate  what  there 
is   of  truth  and  of  virtue  in  very 
varied  modes  of  thought.     Nobksse 
oblige.     The  philosopher  should  be 
the  most  tolerant  of  men.     But  how 
can  he  hold  a  truth,  and  not  believe 
that  it  will  one  day  prevail  1     He 
must  either  suspect  that  it  is  not  a 
truth  that  he  holds,  or  he  must  take 
the  most  desponding  views  of  the 
progress  of  human  intelligence.  The 
philosopher  would  lead  the  idlest  of 
lives  if  he  were  not  silently  mould- 
ing the  future  ages  of  mankind. 
"  The  government  of  the   earth," 
says  M.  Renan,  "  belongs  to  quite 
other  powers  than  those  of  science 
and  philosophy.     The  thinker  arro- 
gates to  himself  very  little  right  to 
the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  this 
planet,  and,  content  with  the  lot 
which  has  fallen  to  him,  he  accepts 
this  powerlessness  (  Vimpuissance ) 
without  regret."     The  thinker,  as 
he  stands  face  to  face  with  his  own 
generation,  may  accept  his  impuiss- 
ance  with  perfect  calmness.      But 
he  who  belongs  to  the  highest  class 
of  mankind  is  not  therefore  with- 
out his  power,  without  his  task, 
without  his  place  and  function  in 
the  great  scheme  of  humanity;  and 
that  task  and  that  power  is  to  in- 
fluence silently  the  great  stream  of 
opinion. 
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THE  RECANTATION; 
HOR.  Od.  i.  16. 

LOVELY  mother's  lovelier  daughter, 

Those  sharp  verses,  edged  with  blame, 
Hurl  into  the  Adrian  water, 

Cancel,  if  thou  wilt,  with  flame. 
Rhea  from  her  mountain-hollow, 

Liber  at  his  royal  feasts, 
From  his  Delphian  shrine  Apollo, 

Shake  the  spirit  of  their  priests. 
Hark  !  the  votaries  loud  and  often 

Shrilly-clanging  cymbals  ring — 
These  are  savage,  but  may  soften — 

Anger  is  a  sterner  thing. 
Not  the  ship-destroying  ocean, 

Noric  steel,  or  flaming  fire, 
Not  the  storm-god's  mighty  motion, 

Fright  it  from  its  purpose  dire. 
When  Prometheus  first  transmuted 

Atoms  culled  for  human  clay, 
Deep  the  lion's  rage  he  rooted 

In  our  breast,  as  legends  say. 
Anger  with  a  grievous  ruin 

Smote  Thyestes  and  his  line; 
This,  the  fount  of  sheer  undoing, 

Left  of  cities  scarce  a  sign, 
When,  among  the  sworded  nations, 

Armies  flushed  with  pride  and  spoil 
Ploughed  up  many  a  state's  foundations 

Planted  in  imperial  soil. 
Curb  thy  soul  with  juster  measures — 

Me  youth's  sweetness,  prone  to  wrong, 
Heated  into  quick  displeasures, 

And  an  ill-directed  song. 
Now  my  bitterness  would  mellow; 

I  annul  the  trenchant  strain; 
Be  once  more  my  true  love-fellow; 

Take  me  to  thy  heart  again  ! 

P.  S.  WORSLEY. 


THE   SEARCH. 

TRACKING  each  inlet 

Painfully,  well, 
Lonely  she  wanders 

Down  in  the  dell ; 
There,  while  the  night- winds  bleak 
Whiten  her  wasted  cheek, 
Something  she  seems  to  seek, 
In  the  pale  starlight 

Down  in  the  dell. 
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And  there  is  one  who 

Knows  very  well 
Why  she  walks  nightly 

Down  in  the  dell — 
Knows  where  the  maid,  unseen, 
Weeps  like  a  Magdalene, 
And  what  the  searchings  mean, 
In  the  pale  starlight 

Down  in  the  dell. 

Covered  up  somewhere, 

He  knoweth  well, 
Lies  a  rich  treasure 

Down  in  the  dell ; 
She  to  and  fro  doth  flit, 
Thinking  to  find  it  yet 
Where  he  hath  hidden  it, 
Under  the  alders 

Down  in  the  dell. 

Cold  is  the  starlight, 

He  knoweth  well, 
Chill  sweep  the  night-winds 

Down  in  the  dell — 
Ten  times  more  chill  and  cold 
That  which  her  arms  would  fold 
Rests  underneath  the  mould, 
By  the  dank  alders 

Down  in  the  dell. 

Seemeth  too  surely 

Something  not  well, 
Where  blow  the  night-winds 

Down  in  the  dell : 
He,  who  in  cradle  deep 
Laid  there  a  babe  to  sleep, 
Never  once  paused  to  weep, 
Where  the  leaves  whisper 

Down  in  the  dell. 

Hollow-eyed  dreamer, 

God  guard  thee  well 
From  the  dread  secret 

Down  in  the  dell ! 
Better  in  wildered  brain 
Feed  a  false  hope  in  vain, 
Than  by  its  father  slain 
Find  thy  lost  darling 

Down  in  the  dell ! 

P.  S.  WORSLEY. 
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THE  LATE  EAKL  OF  EGLINTON. 

IT  is  with  unfeigned  grief  that  we  record,  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine, 
the  great  loss  which  the  country  has  sustained  by  the  early  death  of  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  the  public  men,  whose  ready 
obedience  to  the  calls  of  duty,  high  rectitude  of  character,  and  rare  admin- 
istrative talent,  have  vindicated  in  this  generation  the  proud  position 
assigned  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  When  an  aged  statesman,  a  vener- 
able relic  of  the  past,  passes  away  from  amongst  us,  full  of  years  and 
honours,  our  mourning  is  tempered  by  the  thought  that,  long  before  his 
summons  arrived,  he  had  reached  the  confines  of  time,  and  looked  forth 
upon  the  ocean  of  eternity.  We  know  that  the  period  of  his  labour  was 
over  before  the  sun  had  set — that  his  work  was  ended,  his  mission  ac- 
complished, and  that  he  had  nothing  further  to  bequeath  than  the  memory 
of  his  good  name,  and  the  example  which  he  has  left  to  posterity.  And 
therefore  our  natural  sorrow  for  the  death  of  such  a  man  is  rather  a  testi- 
mony of  filial  respect  than  a  token  of  deep  affliction ;  and  even  in  the 
hour  of  bereavement  we  may  gratefully  give  thanks  to  God  for  having 
spared  to  us  so  long  the  veteran  whose  deeds  were  the  glory,  and  whose 
thoughts  were  the  inspiration,  of  our  fathers. 

But  far  deeper  is  the  sensation,  and  more  bitter  the  grief,  when,  in  the 
noontide  of  his  life,  and  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  a  man  whom  we  have 
loved  and  honoured,  in  whose  career  we  have  felt  a  proud  and  personal 
interest,  and  whose  noble  qualities  have  seemed  to  us  but  the  earnest  of 
future  achievements,  is  suddenly  struck  down.  It  is  not  for  mortals  to 
repine,  or  for  creatures  of  the  dust  to  challenge  the  will  of  the  Almighty  ; 
but  our  human  weakness  cannot  be  altogether  overcome,  nor  can  we  in 
such  a  case  assume — at  least  instantly  or  readily — that  stoical  indifference 
which  reconciles  itself,  through  the  cold  argument  of  necessity,  to  heavy 
losses  and  sore  calamities  as  inevitable  visitations  from  above.  Mourning 
is  part  of  our  existence ;  and  should  we  mourn  less  sincerely  for  the  great 
and  good,  than  for  the  feeble  and  wayward  of  our  kind  1 

In  the  roll  of  those  who,  dying  ere  the  tale  of  their  years  was  accom- 
plished, have  nevertheless  won  for  themselves  a  high  reputation,  and 
commanded  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries,  Archibald  William 
Montgomerie,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  will  hold  a  conspicuous  place. 
High  ancestral  honours  were  his  inheritance  ;  but  it  was  no  accident  of 
fortune  or  advantage  of  birth  that  raised  him  to  his  proud  position,  and 
won  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Rank  and  wealth  do  undeniably 
afford  many  advantages  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  an  honourable 
ambition,  inasmuch  as  they  remove  out  of  the  upward  path  many  ob- 
stacles which  the  less  fortunate  must  overcome  by  dint  of  personal  exer- 
tion ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  early 
possession  of  these  is  apt  to  engender  a  spirit  of  slothfulness  and  luxury, 
and  by  limiting  the  sphere  of  the  rewards  which  ambition  may  fairly 
contemplate,  to  detract  from  the  necessity  of  patient  and  continuous 
exertion.  In  this  favoured  land  of  ours,  nobility,  unfortified  by  any  other 
pretension  to  the  public  favour,  may  indeed  claim  precedence,  but  will 
not  receive  any  higher  form  of  recognition.  To  station  and  wealth  we 
cheerfully  allow  their  proper  place  and  significance ;  and  he  who  is  their 
owner,  assumes  for  a  time  some  little  adventitious  importance  in  right  of 
that  of  which  he  is  the  representative.  But  to  the  mere  wearer  of  nobility, 
the  lord  of  wide  domains,  or  the  possessor  of  unbounded  riches,  we  accord 
neither  our  admiration  nor  our  esteem.  Such  are  but  the  puppets  of 
pageantry,  and  fade  from  our  recollection,  and  from  the  broad  memories 
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of  mankind,  if  they  have  failed  to  signalise  their  lives  by  any  acts  of 
virtue  or  of  goodness,  or  by  words  and  thoughts  so  gracious  and  so  true 
that  it  would  be  a  calamity  should  they  wholly  perish. 

It  is,  if  rightly  considered,  the  highest  privilege  of  our  nobility  that 
they  may,  if  so  disposed,  devote  their  attention,  with  fewer  chances  of 
interruption  than  can  be  predicted  for  any  other  class,  to  public  affairs, 
so  as  gradually  to  assume,  according  to  their  individual  capacity  and  ex- 
perience, the  position  of  practical  statesmen.  Common  sense,  as  well  as 
observation  and  example,  convince  us  that  we  require  others  besides  suc- 
cessful merchants,  ingenious  lawyers,  or  accomplished  rhetoricians,  to 
watch  over  the  destinies  of  the  State ;  and  to  that  labour,  at  once  the 
highest  and  the  most  useful,  we  expect  that  those  shall  turn  to  whom  the 
Commonwealth  has  given  rank,  and  from  whom  it  may  therefore  demand 
laudable  and  patriotic  service.  It  is  the  glory  of  Britain,  and  has  added 
immensely  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  our  Constitution,  that  the  call 
has  been  nobly  answered ;  and  that  many  of  our  greatest  statesmen,  alive 
and  dead,  have  incontestably  proved,  by  their  devoted  labours  for  their 
country's  welfare,  that  the  gifts  of  fortune  have  not  been  bestowed  on 
them  in  vain ;  that  they  have  exercised  no  Lethean  influence  over  the 
energies  of  their  minds,  but  have  rather  stimulated  them  to  honourable 
action.  Long  may  it  so  continue !  The  democratic  principle  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  achieve  a  triumph,  except  where  the  way  has  been  cleared 
for  its  advance  by  an  effete  and  unworthy  aristocracy. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  anything  resembling  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Lord  Eglinton.  His  was  a  career  so  useful,  yet  so  unobtrusive 
— except  when,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  Sovereign,  he  as- 
sumed the  high  functions  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  exercised  that  office 
in  a  manner  that  conciliated  at  once  the  deep  affections  of  a  people — that 
his  influence  was  rather  felt  among  his  contemporaries  like  an  irresistible 
magnetic  power,  ever  present  and  ever  potent,  than  displayed  in  dazzling 
bursts,  or  flashes  of  extraordinary  brilliancy.  Of  him  it  may  emphati- 
cally be  said  that  honour  was  his  polar  star,  and  no  consideration  what- 
ever could  induce  him  to  swerve  one  step,  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
left,  from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  Deeply  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Scotland,  in  whose  history  the  names  of  some  of  his  an- 
cestors occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place,  he  did  not  commit  the  mistake, 
with  which  others  certainly  were  chargeable,  of  allowing  a  sentimentalism, 
not  purely  national,  but  coloured  with  a  certain  tinge  of  romantic  preju- 
dice, to  obscure  his  vision,  or  lead  him  to  take  a  distorted  view  of  the 
position  which  Scotland  holds  in  relation  to  its  more  powerful  and 
wealthy  sister.  The  agitation — if  that  name  could  be  appropriately  given 
to  the  moderate  remonstrance  against  some  instances  of  Imperial  neglect 
— which  about  eight  years  ago  was  audible  in  the  northern  division  of 
Great  Britain,  terminated  as  quietly  as  it  began ;  and  to  the  judicious 
conduct  of  Lord  Eglinton,  and  the  weight  which  each  successive  Govern- 
ment most  justly  attached  to  his  opinion,  may  be  ascribed  the  increased 
attention  which  has,  since  then,  been  bestowed  on  Scottish  affairs,  and 
some  most  valuable  measures  of  legislation,  among  which  we  may  specify 
the  Act  for  the  better  regulation  and  improvement  of  the  Northern  Uni- 
versities. 

Strong  political  opinions  have,  even  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  in  many  instances  detracted  from  the  popularity  of  individuals, 
high  in  station,  and  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  perform  their  duty, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  without  regard  to  personal  con- 
siderations. The  opinions  of  the  late  Earl  were,  as  is  well  known, 
eminently  Conservative ;  but  such  was  the  high  esteem  in  which  his 
character  was  universally  held,  and  so  sincere  the  admiration  which  his 
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high  qualities  inspired,  that  he  was,  without  exception,  the  most  popular 
nobleman  in  Scotland ;  and  even  those  whose  views  were  most  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  his,  acknowledged  the  justice,  and  ratified  the  decision,  of 
the  general  voice.  To  the  commonalty  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  usually  resided,  he  was  especially  dear ;  and  the  strong 
feeling  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm  created  by  his  first  appearance  as  a 
public  speaker  in  the  year  1844,  when  he  officiated  as  President  of  the 
famous  Burns'  Festival,  never  underwent  any  diminution,  but  rather  grew 
and  increased,  year  by  year,  until  that  manly  heart  ceased  to  beat,  and 
his  spirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it. 

In  his  capacity  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  twice  filled,  he 
exhibited  •the  highest  administrative  talent ;  and  his  rule,  so  firm  and 
yet  so  wise  and  conciliatory,  did  more  to  banish  prejudice  and  to  produce 
harmony,  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  efforts  of  the  most 
experienced  and  indefatigable  statesman.  Hence  his  removal  from  Ire- 
land, when  his  party  left  office,  was  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
national  calamity  ;  and  by  the  whole  bulk  of  the  population,  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant,  the  name  of  EGLINTON  will  long  remain  a  household 
word,  recalling  the  memory  of  a  happy  period,  when  the  angry  passions  of 
strife  and  faction  were  silenced,  and  prosperity  once  more  began  to  shed 
its  blessings  upon  the  land. 

Faint  and  wholly  inadequate  as  is  the  tribute  which  we  can  pay  to  his 
worth,  we  should  do  violence  to  our  feelings  were  we  not  to  add  our 
expression  of  grief  to  the  general  mourning  for  the  loss  of  this  ornament 
to  his  country  and  his  age.  Death  has  indeed  been  busy  in  the  high 
places.  Not  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the  generous  and  tender- 
hearted Lord  Herbert  was  summoned  away,  and  again  the  shadow  of  the 
stern  messenger  has  been  seen,  and  the  high-minded  and  chivalrous 
Eglinton  has  gone  to  his  rest.  Bitter  were  the  tears  that  have  been  shed 
for  both,  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  them ;  but  though  Providence 
has  seen  fit  to  remove  them  before  old  age  had  dimmed  their  vision  or 
impaired  their  intellectual  strength,  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  noble 
example  of  honour,  rectitude,  and  patriotism ;  and  the  virtues  that  adorned 
them  when  living,  will  not  be  forgotten  in  their  graves. 
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CAPTAIN   CLUTTERBUCK  S   CHAMPAGNE. 


A  WEST  INDIAN  KEMINISCENCE. 


PART  HI. — CHAPTER  IX. 


WE  come  now  to  the  day  on 
which  Mr  Arabin  and  his  daughter 
are  to  sail  to  Port  Henderson,  and 
thence  proceed  to  Spanish  Town. 
Mrs  Arabin,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be 
of  the  party.  There  has  been  a 
little  hurricane  blowing  for  a  day 
or  two  at  Crystal  Mount,  and  all 
the  leaves  are  ruffled,  and  the  genius 
of  domestic  harmony  has  fled  before 
it.  Mrs  Arabin  is  in  disgrace — she 
sometimes  is  so  :  Violet  is  scarcely 
able  to  elude  the  storm  ;  it  requires 
all  her  little  management,  and  all  her 
great  affection  and  grace,  to  escape 
its  fury :  Mr  Arabin  is  dreadfully 
out  of  humour;  he  is  the  J^olus 
from  whom  proceeds  the  tempest. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  when  his 
wife  proposed  to  remain  at  home, 
Mr  Arabin  ungraciously  agreed  to 
the  arrangement,  and  thought  with- 
in himself  that  it  was  quite  a  lucky 
whim  !  So  Mr  Arabin  and  Violet 
are  expected  in  Kingston  by  Mel- 
hado  between  ten  and  eleven  in 
the  morning;  Leander  and  Rosy 
are  ordered  to  go  down  on  foot,  and 
rendezvous  at  the  boat -wharf  in 
Port-Royal  Street ;  and  Mrs  Arabin 
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has  numerous  duties  to  attend  to  at 
Crystal  Mount. 

On  a  bright  morning,  before  the 
sea-breeze  has  set  in,  the  city  of 
Kingston  is  anything  but  a  cool 
place.  Spite  of  the  heat,  though, 
it  is  in  a  wondrous  bustle ;  for  all 
of  English  race,  true  to  their  tradi- 
tions and  descent,  persist  in  trans- 
planting every  possible  custom  that 
is  English,  and,  reason  and  climate 
notwithstanding,  adhere  to  the  hours 
of  labour  and  business  which  are 
prescribed  at  the  London  Docks 
and  the  Stock  Exchange.  Only  to 
hint  at  the  grateful  siesta  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  the  other  sim- 
ple adaptations  by  which  a  tropical 
climate  may  be  made  enjoyable,  is 
to  rouse  the  old  Adam  Bull,  and 
bring  down  frightful  comminations 
on  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  espe- 
cially on  Frenchmen.  Better  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  and  take  things 
as  we  find  them — to  sleep  away  the 
delicious  hour  of  daybreak,  bathe 
and  breakfast  in  the  blazing  heat  of 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  swelter  in  the 
streets  or  the  counting-house,  the 
highway  or  the  fields,  till  evening  ; 
2x 
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get  a  hasty  ride  or  drive,  then  dine 
at  sunset,  and  go  to  bed  when  the 
moon  and  stars  distil  their  heavenly 
influence,  and  the  land-breeze  gently 
agitates  the  air  ;  swearing  that  the 
night- wind  is  the  source  of  all  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  only  way  to  thwart 
its  influence  is  to  take  plenty  of  sti- 
mulants before  going  to  rest ! 

Kingston,  then,  is  a  busy  place 
for  at  least  three  hours  before  and 
three  hours  after  noon.  In  the  stores 
and  counting-houses,  or  bustling 
along  the  streets  and  piazzas,  are 
to  be  seen  faces  of  every  shade, 
from  the  fair  tint  in  which  are  set 
the  Saxon  azure  eyes,  to  the  deep 
jet  of  the  African,  all  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Mammon  ;  but,  to  do 
them  justice,  looking  as  if  they  were 
not  always  so  employed,  and  not 
half  so  gaunt  and  careworn  as  we 
see  men  about  the  resorts  of  com- 
merce in  England.  Three  great 
square  dark  holes  under  a  piazza  in 
Harbour  Street  were  the  entrances 
to  the  store  of  Melhado,  Huggins, 
and  Bamboo,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated depots  in  the  island.  Near 
one  of  the  doorways  sat,  in  the 
American  fashion,  with  his  feet 
upon  an  inlaid  cabinet  which  stood 
exposed  for  sale,  a  youth,  descended 
from  both  Abraham  and  Canaan — 
deriving  from  the  former  patriarch 
his  features  and  screwy  ringlets, 
and  from  the  latter  his  smutty  com- 
plexion and  the  woolly  texture  of 
the  curls.  He  was  mastering  the 
leading  article  of  the  Jamaica  De- 
spatch, and  refreshing  himself  with 
a  cigar.  Deeper  in  the  store,  which, 
when  you  got  out  of  the  glare,  you 
found  to  be  stocked  with  merchan- 
dise of  all  imaginable  descriptions 
strangely  huddled  together,  were 
seven  or  eight  other  youths,  white 
and  brown,  supplying  customers  or 
attempting  some  arrangement  of  the 
miscellaneous  wares,  among  which 
could  now  be  distinguished  furni- 
ture, iron  and  tin  utensils,  printed 
calico,  Indian -corn,  cheeses,  wax- 
candles,  watches,  books,  china, 
glazed  ware,  pianofortes,  patent 
medicines,  umbrellas,  saddles,  har- 
ness, salt-fish  —  we  can't  go  on  ! 
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There  were  several  inner  rooms, 
all  stocked  with  goods,  and  one 
of  them  containing  a  dozen  shoe- 
makers working  under  a  white 
foreman.  It  was  observable  that 
the  customers  to  this  establishment 
stood  in  very  humble  relation  to 
the  young  gentlemen  who  dispensed 
its  contents  :  black  and  brown 
people  waited  patiently  until  it 
should  be  the  pleasure  of  these  in- 
genuous youths  to  serve  them,  and 
did  not  dare  to  make  remarks  on 
price  or  quality  :  an  old  lady  who 
was  entitled  to  a  quarter  -  dollar 
as  change  against  a  dollar,  stood 
expecting  for  ten  minutes,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  ventured  to 
ask  for  it ;  whereupon  the  amiable 
attendant  flung  it  with  an  oath 
across  the  store,  and  asked  her  why 
the  devil  she  was  so  troublesome. 

When  any  entered  whom  the 
shopboys  deigned  to  look  upon  as 
equals,  they  shook  hands  with  them, 
and  had  a  little  conversation  con- 
cerning things  in  general  before 
they  transacted  business.  There 
was  a  horse,  or  a  dance,  or  a  lady 
to  be  discussed,  or  a  complimentary 
exchange  of  cigars  to  be  effected,  or 
a  bet  to  be  booked,  or  possibly  a 
bottle  of  porter  to  be  tasted,  with 
much  smacking  of  the  lips  and  cri- 
ticisms on  its  quality.  But  if  such 
glorious  independence  characterised 
the  inferior  officers  of  this  great  es- 
tablishment, what  must  be  the  esti- 
mation in  which  is  held  a  partner 
in  the  grand  concern — a  great,  nay, 
the  greatest  triumvir,  beside  whom 
Huggins  and  Bamboo  hide  their 
diminished  heads !  What  must  the 
effect  have  been  on  this  very  morn- 
ing, when,  from  a  little  den  enclosed 
by  railings,  issued  in  unusual  glory 
and  fashion  the  irresistible  Manuel 
Melhado !  The  coloured  purchasers 
stood  and  stared  in  utter  abasement 
before  the  brilliant  apparition  ;  the 
white  ones  composed  their  features, 
and  watched  from  beneath  their 
eyelids  if  haply  on  them  might  fall 
one  gracious  glance  from  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form  \ 
while  the  gentlemen  vendors  strug- 
gled hard  to  exhibit  a  demeanour 
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which  should  do  proper  honour  to 
their  great  principal  without  sully- 
ing their  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  in- 
ferior beholders.  The  semi-Hebrew 
youth  alone,  who  was  of  a  rash  and 
presumptuous  disposition,  lifted  up 
his  eyes  to  those  of  Manuel  Mel- 
hado,  and  said,  in  pretty  firm  ac- 
cents, that  the  sea-breeze  wasn't 
come,  and  it  would  be  infernally 
hot  outside  ;  and  we  have  the  plea- 
sure of  recording  that  this  act  of 
gallantry  was  followed  by  no  appal- 
ling consequences  to  Aaron  Men- 
doza.  Melhado,  it  is  true,  did  not 
directly  answer  the  remark  of  his 
servant,  but  he  desired  him  to  get 
out  of  the  way  and  mind  his  busi- 
ness— not,  however,  curtly,  but  with 
a  good  many  expletive  and  inten- 
sitive  particles  of  speech.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  apparent  that  this 
venture  of  the  young  Mendoza  was 
considered  a  success,  as  having  been 
answered  by  the  head  of  the  house ; 
and  Aaron's  consideration  in  the 
establishment  increased  from  that 
day  forth. 

Melhado,  meanwhile,  made  his 
way  to  the  wharf  in  Port-Royal 
Street,  where  he  was  to  await  and 
prepare  for  the  arrival -of  the  party 
from  Crystal  Mount.  The  hour 
of  meeting  approaches,  and  already 
at  the  highest  end  of  the  city  the 
fair  fresh  face  of  Violet  Arabin 
breaks  like  the  rosy  dawn  on  watch- 
ers of  the  night.  How  dark  or 
sallow  show  all  visages  when  she 
appears  !  No  lady,  however  suc- 
cessful at  other  seasons,  can  abide 
comparison  with  this  sweet  girl : 
they  withdraw  from  sight  while  they 
cannot  but  look  and  envy;  and  from 
behind  the  jalousies  they  fret  at  the 
approach  of  Superior  Beauty.  Miss 
Vermont,  a  quasi  belle  of  a  de- 
sponding turn,  is  not  seen  in  public 
for  a  week  after;  while  Harriet  Hope, 
stimulated  anew  to  master  the  se- 
crets of  fascination,  returns  once 
again  to  her  oft-spurned  cosmetics, 
and  resolves  to  be  admired  or  perish. 
How  do  men  of  all  ages  gaze  and 
whisper  and  follow  with  their  eyes 
the  rolling  carriage,  occupations  be- 
ing suspended  as  she  passes  !  Thus 


did  Kingston  comport  itself  at  the 
presence  of  Christy  Arabin' s  fair 
daughter.  "  But,"  it  may  be  asked 
of  us  by  lips  whose  questions  we 
love  to  hear,  "  what  were  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  West  Indian  Violet  1 
Was  she  short  or  slender — frank  or 
shy  1  Where  lay  her  particular  at- 
traction ?  Was  it  style  or  features — 
figure  or  complexion  ?  Was  she — 
was  she — at  all,  you  know,  in  my 
way  1 "  By  the  zone  of  Venus,  fair 
querists,  we  cannot  tell.  We  did 
never  tabulate  her  charms.  We 
saw,  and  we  bear  record,  that  Vio- 
let Arabin  was  lovely,  and  that  she 
received  what  she  deserved — to  wit, 
the  homage  of  all  hearts  :  this  is 
the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  One 
hint,  however,  we  will  and  can  give : 
when  you  are  natural  and  gracious, 
when  least  you  seek  for  admiration 
and  triumph,  when  you  are  most 
feminine  and  most  attractive,  you 
are  most  like  the  Beauty  of  the 
Antilles  ! 

They  had  hit  the  time  exactly,  and 
had  not  to  wait.  Canoes  and  wher- 
ries were  rolling  about  and  bump- 
ing against  the  jetty,  showing  that 
the  breeze  had  come.  Sometimes 
the  aforesaid  breeze  breaks  faith 
with  the  islands,  and  does  not  ar- 
rive till  long  after  his  appointed 
time,  ruffling  the  patience  of  intend- 
ing voyagers,  and  wearying  many 
a  poor  delicate  soul  that  is  longing 
for  its  refreshing  influence.  Let 
him  who  has  known  the  prostration 
of  those  climes  recall  the  anxiety 
with  which  he  placed  every  day  his 
pale  thin  lips  and  nostrils  against 
the  jalousie-blades,  and  looked  out 
to  seaward  for  the  Doctor — how  he 
has  watched  every  tint  of  the  hori- 
zon, hoping  to  detect  the  cat's  paw 
which  is  to  harbinger  the  refreshing 
wind.  After  being  again  and  again 
disappointed,  he  has  seen  at  length 
the  unmistakable  sign.  Old  ocean 
rises  now  and  shakes  his  mane.  There 
is  the  line  of  foam,  miles — who  shall 
say  how  many  miles'? — away.  But 
the  health-giver  travels  fast ;  and 
there  has  been  little  more  than  time 
to  secure  papers  and  fasten  doors 
ere  he  is  sweeping  through  the 
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house,  making  everybody  aware  of 
Ms  presence.  In  the  harbour,  too, 
he  creates  a  considerable  revolution. 
The  clear  emerald  surface  which 
looked,  during  the  calm,  not  a  yard 
above  the  bottom,  where  could  be 
seen  the  treasures  of  the  deep  as 
plainly  as  if  it  were  a  large  aquari- 
um, is  corrugated  into  infinite  little 
waves  and  breakers,  and  the  dis- 
torted rays  show  rocks  and  star- 
fish and  polypi  and  sea-weed  mon- 
strously transformed.  The  true 
depth  also  is  now  more  apparent. 
The  little  white  horses  dance  over 
the  expanse,  and  there  is  motion 
everywhere.  He  who  has  never 
seen  a  Jamaica  canoe  can  have  but 
little  notion  of  how  a  small  shell 
can  walk  the  waters.  She  does  not 
sail,  but  fly  with  you,  light  and  airy 
as  a  bird  ;  and  they  to  whom  rapid 
motion  is  a  joy,  may  in  her  luxuriate 
as  they  could  do  in  no  other  craft. 
True  it  is  that  there  is  a  risk  of  her 
being  rotten,  and  of  your  foot  or  the 
boathook  going  through  her  ;  true, 
that  her  mast,  tackle,  blocks,  and 
sails  are  equally  treacherous  with 
her  hull ;  true,  that,  besides  all  this, 
her  mere  lightness  renders  her  li- 
able to  capsize  at  a  sudden  puff; 
and  then  the  harbour  is  full  of 
sharks  !  These  considerations,  how- 
ever, weigh  but  little  with  wilful 
youth  and  health  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure.  Up  gets  the  breeze  and 
away  go  the  canoes,  studding  the 
water  like  nautili,  and  darting  like 
a  glance  of  the  mind.  We  do  well 
remember  our  first  approach  to  the 
island  when  running  down  in  the 
deep  water  outside  the  Palisades, 
over  whose  low  sandy  breadth  from 
the  deck  of  our  ship  we  could  see 
the  inner"  harbour.  From  out  at 
sea  shot  suddenly  athwart  our  gaze 
a  canoe — the  first  we  had  seen — 
with  half-a-dozen  negroes  on  board. 
Before  we  could  collect  our  ideas, 
and  settle  what  this  fleet  object 
might  be,  they  had  run  her  on  shore 
on  the  Palisades  and  leaped  to  the 
land.  There  in  another  moment 
they  lifted  the  light  shallop  on  their 
shoulders,  and  carried  her  rapidly 
across  the  isthmus,  from  whose 
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other  shore  they  launched  her  again 
and  shot  into  distance,  the  whole 
sight  passing  quicker  than  we  can 
relate  it. 

Again,  the  sea-breeze  is  in  Kings- 
ton harbour  a  "  sojer's  wind/'  i.e., 
you  can  sail  both  up  and  down  with 
it.  Jack,  we  fear,  in  bestowing  the 
epithet,  wished  to  evince  profound 
scorn  for  the  character  of  the  land 
forces  as  equivocal  and  shifty,  com- 
pared with  his  own,  which  prompts 
him  to  go  right  in,  and  never  con- 
template coming  out  again,  except 
with  an  enemy's  ship  in  tow. 
Whether  this  etymology  is  just  or 
not,  certain  we  are  that  sailors  as 
well  as  soldiers  acknowledge  here 
the  blessing  of  the  oblique  wind 
which  enables  them  to  pass  with 
the  least  exertion,  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity, and  the  coolest  temperature, 
from  point  to  point  of  the  harbour. 
The  newest  comer  is  aware  that  his 
chance  of  navigating  the  little  bay 
is  dependent  on  the  coming  of  the 
sea-breeze,  but  woe  to  the  yahoo 
or  Johnny  Raw  who,  confiding  in 
his  prudence  and  the  well-conned 
maxims  of  his  friends,  ventures 
among  the  sooty  amphibii  whose 
yells  and  jargon  vex  eternally  that 
sunny  strand.  There  is  a  most  ex- 
citing competition  for  the  possession 
of  the  yahoo,  and  a  free  pulling 
hither  and  thither  of  his  person,  for 
as  yet  he  knows  not  that  the  flourish 
of  a  switch  will  scare  the  rascals  as 
the  crack  of  a  hunting-whip  a  pack 
of  dogs.  Even  when,  after  these 
tribulations,  he  is  fairly  seated  in  a 
canoe,  they  cease  not  to  warn  him 
of  the  demerits  of  the  one  he  has 
selected,  and  the  surpassing  quali- 
ties each  of  his  own  barky.  On 
this  subject  no  two  voices  agree,  but 
when  he  alludes  to  the  sea-breeze, 
there  is  a  sudden  and  miraculous 
unanimity.  "  Him  come,  massa ; 
him  blow  quite  trong  outside ;  him 
bin  dere  dis  hour,"  are  vociferated 
from  all  sides.  The  yahoo  is  satis- 
fied, surrenders  himself  to  his  boat- 
man, and  suffers  himself  to  be  pad- 
dled a  little  way  into  the  harbour, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  his  leap- 
ing on  shore.  Then  he  perceives 
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the  surface  of  the  sea  to  be  like 
glass — not  a  breath  stirring  ;  and  a 
yertical  sun  is  scorching  him  up  as 
he  floats  motionless.  He  upbraids 
the  deceitful  boatman,  and  demands 
where  is  the  sea-breeze,  of  whose 
propinquity  he  has  been  assured. 
In  reply  he  is  told,  "  Me  no  God, 
massa  ;  me  can't  make  de  breeze 
blow."  We  earnestly  hope  that 
every  yahoo  feels  as  properly  as  we 
ourself  did  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  is,  that  he  forgives 
and  yearns  to  embrace  the  man  and 
brother  who  sits  baking  face  to  face, 
to  whom  the  rays  are  not  disagree- 
able, and  who  intends  to  charge  by 
the  hour. 

The  bark  prepared  by  Melhado 
to  carry  fair  Violet  and  her  fortunes 
was  of  the  class  called  "  wherries" 
— very  different  boats  from  those 
which  bear  that  name  on  the  hoary 
Thames.  The  Jamaica  wherry  is 
properly  a  commodious  barge,  and 
this  one  had  been  fitted  with  cush- 
ions and  awnings.  They  sail  well, 
though,  of  course,  not  with  the 
lightning  speed  of  the  canoe.  Af- 
ter a  greeting  on  the  wharf,  the 
embarkation  was  rapidly  effected. 
Leander  and  Rosy  posted  them- 
selves forward  with  the  baggage 
and  commissariat.  The  latter  was 
considered  in  dispensable  by  Christy, 
though  the  voyage  would  not  last 
two  hours :  it  included  a  carefully- 
packed  ice-pail,  that  the  senator 
might  not  lack  a  cool  drink.  Violet, 
her  sire,  and  lover  were  reclined 
.beneath  the  awning ;  Christy  tak- 
ing a  whole  side  to  himself,  that 
he  might  lie  at  length  and  blow 
his  smoke  away  to  leeward.  Mel- 
hado seats  himself  by  Violet's  side 
— takes  carelessly,  and  as  of  right, 
a  place  for  which  any  other  youth 
in  the  island  would  have  fought, 
or  knelt,  or  dared  adventure  peril- 
ous !  Her  presence  alone  would 
have  subdued  a  generous  nature, 
and  a  belief  that  she  regarded 
him  with  favour  should  have  made 
a  man  worship  her  !  Such  are  the 
freaks  of  Hymen.  Loveliness  and 
lovingness,  and  all  the  gentle  ex- 
cellencies of  woman  withered  by  a 
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barbarian  who  knows  not  what  nor 
why  he  blights  !  Well,  Melhado 
intends  to  be  agreeable,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  he  feels 
elegantly  tranquil,  and  politic  per- 
haps, now  that  matrimony  is  so 
near,  to  let  it  be  guessed  that  he 
will  hold  his  own.  The  savage ! 
The  atmosphere,  even  at  a  short 
distance  from  land,  is  by  compari- 
son fresh  enough  to  yield  a  most 
grateful  sensation.  Violet's  tresses 
are  moved  about,  and  she  slightly 
resigns  herself  to  the  pleasant  lan- 
guor, her  eyes  soft  and  downcast, 
and  her  accents  low.  "  By  George, 
she  is  a  dainty  one,  and  no  mis- 
take ! "  thought  the  young  Mel- 
hado :  "  how  she'll  distract  the 
men  with  admiration  and  the  women 
with  envy !  'twill  be  devilish  plea- 
sant to  have  her  spoken  of  and 
addressed  as  Mrs  Melhado  ! "  Then, 
in  the  magnitude  of  his  devotion, 
Manuel  thought  how  he  would 
adorn  this  beauty  to  make  it  shine 
its  brightest:  how  he  would  ran- 
sack earth  to  deck  her  person ;  and 
how  he  would  entertain  sumptu- 
ously the  world  of  fashion,  that 
they  might  view  his  prize  and  envy 
him,  the  possessor.  But,  faithful 
to  his  breeding,  his  mind  began, 
even  now,  amid  the  enthusiasm  of 
admiration  and  the  dreams  of  hap- 
piness, unconsciously,  as  it  were,  to 
consider  the  cost.  "  It's  of  no  use 
desiring  things  that  you've  no 
chance  of  getting;  therefore,  Man- 
uel, before  you  allow  yourself  to 
think  about  'em,  consider  whether 
you're  likely  to  be  able  to  buy  'em, 
or  to  procure  'em  in  any  other 
manner ! "  was  a  maxim  of  old 
Mrs  Melhado,  which  her  son  had  so 
well  drunk  in  that  he  couldn't 
break  it  if  he  would.  His  dreams 
were  always  associated  with  esti- 
mates. The  amazing  splendour 
which  he  had  now  called  up  would 
be  realised,  he  perceived,  only  at  a 
heavy  outlay;  and  yet  the  gene- 
rous fellow  did  not  determine  to 
forego  it.  He  only  thought  how 
much  it  would  assist  such  medita- 
tions if  he  knew  actually  the  ut- 
most that,  in  the  present  or  the 
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future,  he  might  expect  to  get  from 
old  Christy.  Totally  unconscious  of 
the  speculation  he  was  exciting,  that 
old  gentleman  had  fallen  asleep, 
though  he  smoked  still.  People 
breathe,  don't  they,  in  their  sleep  1 
and  to  Christy  smoking  was  ra- 
ther more  necessary  than  breath- 
ing. Christy  slept,  considerate  old 
fellow  !  Now,  then,  what  a  glori- 
ous opportunity  to  whisper  impas- 
sioned nothings,  and  perhaps,  under 
the  guise  of  nothings,  manage  two 
or  three  important  matters  ! 

"Only  that  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,  Violet,  I  could  wish  you  to  go 
to  sleep,  you  look  so  handsome  in 
that  sleepy  humour,"  said  Manuel. 

"I  am  not  inclined  to  sleep/' 
Violet  answered;  "but  this  plea- 
sant languor  makes  one  pensive ; 
don't  you  feel  it  1 "  and  she  sighed 
gently. 

"  Makes  one  sigh  too,  don't  it  ? " 
said  Manuel.  "  I  wonder  now  what 
these  pretty  sad  thoughts  are  about, 
eh?" 

"  There  is  not  the  least  mystery 
about  them  ! "  she  replied.  "  I 
was  thinking  of  my  mother  at 
home,  now  alone,  and  of  what  a 
different  home  it  must  be  to  her, 
poor  dear,  when — when " 

"Yes,  I  know!"  said  Manuel, 
archly ;  "  well,  I  daresay  it  will ; 
but  shall  I  tell  you,  now,  what  I 
was  thinking  of  1  I  was  think- 
ing of  all  the  delightful  things  we 
shall  have  by-and-by,  and  the  style 
we'll  do  'em  in.  I  should  like  you, 
you  know,  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
person  in  the  island — to  have  your 
house,  and  dress,  and  equipage, 
and  entertainments  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnificence  :  won't 
it  be  glorious  ! " 

"  I  thank  you  much,"  answered 
Violet,  "for  proposing  to  gratify 
me  at  such  trouble  and  cost ;  but  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  a  glory  which 
I  should  hardly  appreciate,  and  for 
which,  certainly,  I  do  not  think 
myself  suited." 

"  By  Jove,  I  know  better, 
though,"  said  Melhado,  briskly; 
"  you've  more  of  the  right  stuff  in 
you  than  you  know  of.  You'll 
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come  out  as  a  splendid  woman  of 
fashion.  I'm  sure  of  it." 

"I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  Vio- 
let replied.  "  I  do  not  at  all  mean 
that  I  wish  to  lead  a  life  of  seclu- 
sion or  inertion ;  but  that  may  be 
avoided  by  many  methods  prefer- 
able to  becoming  the  slave  of 
fashion." 

"  Well,"  said  Manuel,  "  I  don't 
know  anything  that  you  could  do 
better  when  you've  got  the  station 
and  the  means.  Poor  devils  mustn't 
try  it,  of  course ;  but  for  you,  who 
may  eclipse  the  whole  of  them,  what 
can  be  more  attractive  1 " 

"  I  should  think  that  some  noble 
or  useful  motive  would  animate 
more  enduringly  than  a  passion  for 
display.  I  can  understand,"  said 
Violet,  fixing  her  gaze  upon  the 
waters  and  thinking,  we  fear,  not 
exclusively  of  Melhado  —  "I  can 
understand  a  woman's  energies 
being  aroused  by  duty  and  affec- 
tion :  I  can  understand  her  devot- 
ing herself  to  the  solace  and  support 
of  a  generous  mind,  enduring  priva- 
tion, partaking  danger,  supporting 
pain,  relinquishing  accustomed  de- 
lights, or  roaming  the  world ;  but 
these  are  not  fashionable  ideas." 

"  All  right,"  Melhado  said.  "  It 
always  takes  a  romantic  turn  at 
first,  and  a  pity  it  shouldn't.  A 
little  enthusiasm  makes  people  look 
so  captivating  sometimes.  But 
then  it  always  ends  in  silks  and 
diamonds  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
You'll  come  all  right  at  last,  and, 
I  say,  won't  we  be  a  stunner  when 
we  do  break  out !  What  lace  and 
satins  we'll  have,  what  parties  we'll 
give,  what  horses  we'll  drive,  and 
how  we'll  astonish  the  world,  our 
little  self  amazing  'em  more  than 
all  the  rest !  By  Jove  ! " 

Manuel  spoke  with  much  enthu- 
siasm, and  poor  Violet,  believing 
that  it  proceeded  from  devotion  to 
her,  upbraided  herself  with  the 
ungrateful  return  which  alone  she 
could  make  for  such  generosity. 
If  Manuel  could  not  win  her  love, 
did  he  not  deserve  something  better 
than  deceit?  She  had  done  him 
injustice. 
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Such  compunctious  reflections 
were  not  long  allowed  to  distress 
her,  for  the  gallant  Manuel,  eager 
to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  persisted  in 
conversing. 

"  The  worst  of  doing  things  in 
this  style/'  said  he,  "  is,  that  it 
takes  such  a  confounded  lot  of 
money  :  and  though  we  shall  be 
pretty  well  off,  I  fancy,  yet  a  trifle 
won't  suffice  for  all  that  I  medi- 
tate." 

"  You  have  stated  an  excellent 
reason  for  leaving  it  undone,  then," 
said  Violet,  smiling. 

"  Well,  that  depends,"  pursued 
Manuel ;  "  when  there  are  expecta- 
tions, you  see,  people  needn't  be 
too  chary  of  their  present  means. 
Everything  will  come  our  way,  I 
suppose,  eh  1  Do  you  happen  to 
know  how  it's  settled  1" 

"  Settled  !  what  ? "  said  Violet. 
"  I  don't  understand." 

Melhado  nodded  at  Christy's 
sleeping  figure  with  a  meaning 
look.  "  Must  come  to  an  end  some 
time,"  he  said  ;  "not  in  any  hurry 
• — hope  it'll  be  a  long  time  first ;  but 
you  ought  to  see  that  it's  all  left 
without  reserve :  no  tying  up.  And 
you  should  be  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  the  figure  too,  eh]" 

His  meaning  struck  upon  the 
affectionate  girl's  heart  like  the 
touch  of  winter  :  it  actually  froze 
her  blood.  She  could  not  reply, 
but  sat  paralysed  with  horror  and 
disgust.  Manuel,  however,  think- 
ing that  some  silly  hesitation  kept 
her  silent,  prepared  his  most  potent 
blandishments  to  follow  up  the  in- 
quiry. Heaven  knows  to  what  in- 
dignant utterance  he  might  have 
driven  poor  Violet,  had  not  the 
subject  of  his  solicitude  suddenly 
stretched  and  turned  himself,  de- 
claring that  it  was  cursedly  hot, 
and  he  must  have  a  drink.  While 
Leander  was  ministering  to  the  old 
gentleman's  wants,  Violet  subdued 
her  feelings,  but  quite  acquitted  her- 
self of  injustice  towards  Manuel. 

They  were  about  midway  between 
Kingston  and  Port  Henderson.  The 
wherry  shot  along  deliciously,  and 
Christy  Arabin,  having  refreshed 
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his  inner  man  with  his  favourite 
drink  of  brandy  and  iced  water, 
thought  he  had  slept  enough.  The 
problem  was  how  to  pass  the  rest 
of  the  voyage.  He  would  continue 
to  smoke,  of  course ;  but  he  didn't 
want  to  meditate,  and  all  the  shores 
of  the  harbour  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  the  pattern  on  his  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  of  which  he  had  a 
liberal  stock  all  alike.  He  took 
credit  for  much  good  taste  and  de- 
licacy of  feeling  in  not  requiring 
Violet  and  Manuel  to  amuse  him, 
and  so  at  last  he  said  he  would  go 
forward  and  have  a  talk  with  the 
Commodore — one  of  the  black  boat- 
men, and  a  personage  of  whom  we 
shall  presently  have  more  to  say. 

Melhado  saw  at  length  that  he 
had  given  offence.  He  did  not 
exactly  know  how,  but  somehow  he 
had  clearly  gone  wrong.  This  must 
be  rectified  immediately.  He  must 
change  the  conversation  forthwith, 
and  strive  doubly  to  be  agreeable. 
Violet's  resentment  subsided  into 
contempt.  She  perceived,  after  a 
short  reflection,  that  the  man's  in- 
tention had  been  harmless,  and  that 
his  nature  only  was  to  blame.  Her 
manner  was  no  longer  what  it  had 
been  before,  yet  it  evinced  a  quiet 
tolerance  which  persuaded  Manuel 
that  he  would  soon  fix  the  loose 
screw,  wherever  it  was,  and  make 
all  go  smooth  again.  He  became 
assiduously  attentive,  pressed  re- 
freshment upon  Violet,  and  was 
certain  that  she  was  faint  and  ill 
from  the  want  of  it.  She  took  a 
little  wine  to  put  an  end  to  his  im- 
portunity —  construing  which  act 
into  a  sign  of  returning  favour,  the 
magnanimous  youth  once  more  gave 
a  loose  to  his  fascinating  conversa- 
tion. 

"  I  ain't  a  bad-tempered  fellow, 
you  see,"  said  Manuel.  "  Can  stand 
caprices  capitally  :  they  never  put 
me  out  :  shall  be  just  the  same 
hereafter,  too,  you'll  see,  however 
whimsical  you  may  be.  By  George ! 
I  rather  like  to  see  you  pettish  ;  it 
becomes  you — does,  'pon  my  soul. 
No,  we  shall  never  disagree  about 
that,  nor  about  any  little  feminine 
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tricks  :  only,  you  know,  you  must 
never  try  to  make  me  jealous — 
couldn't  stand  that  on  any  account. 
Tease  me  in  other  ways  as  much  as 
you  like — in  reason,  that  is — only 
in  return  I  must  have  all  those 
bright  smiles  to  myself — must,  by 
Jove,  you  little  tormentor." 

It  was  such  a  relief  to  Violet  to 
find  how  thoroughly  despicable  this 
man  was,  that  she  felt  disposed  to 
be  merry,  and  she  laughed  at  this 
sally,  to  the  great  delight  of  Mel- 
hado. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  tyrant," 
said  she. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I'm  sure 
I'm  quite  right,  only  ask  your 
mother.  'T would  never  do,  you 
know,  to  have  a  parcel  of  dancing 
and  singing  men  about  the  house, 
paying  you  attentions  after  you  are 
married." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  the  least 
danger  of  that/'  said  Violet,  still 
smiling  and  amused. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  I  don't  know," 
her  lover  replied ;  "  there  are  many 
of  these  military  fellows  whom  it 
won't  do  to  break  with  altogether, 
and  who  are  yet  forward  presuming 
coxcombs  that  require  to  be  kept 
in  order." 

"  Why,"  said  Violet,  "  I  thought 
the  military  officers  were  your  chief 
and  approved  associates  !  " 

"  So  they  are.  I  don't  mean  by 
any  means  to  exclude  them ;  they're 
too  much  in  the  fashion  for  that. 
I  only  want  to  keep  'em  from  get- 
ting saucy,  as  I  know  they  will 
when  they're  allowed.  There  are 
one  or  two  in  particular  that  I 
should  caution  you  against.'' 

"  Indeed !  "  Violet  said ;  "  you 
must  tell  me  their  names." 

"  Well,  in  particular,"  replied 
Manuel,  "there's  that  fellow  Brune ; 
one  of  the  most  conceited,  offensive 
pretenders  among  them." 

"  You  don't  think  well  of  Mr 
Brune,  then  1 " 

"  No  ;  certainly  not.  He  goes 
everywhere,  and  therefore  people 
are  obliged  to  know  him,  till  his 
character  is  better  understood.  But 
I  shall  have  my  eye  particularly 
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on  that  fellow,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  always  keep  him  on  respectful 
terms.  I  shouldn't  at  all  like  to 
have  to  kick  him  out  of  the  house." 

"  No ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not," 
Violet  said. 

There  was  something  real  or  fan- 
cied in  the  last  quiet  observation 
which  disconcerted  Manuel,  and 
brought  the  colour  into  his  cheeks. 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I'm  sure,  when  you  know  my 
opinion  of  him,  there'll  be  no  occa- 
sion for  it.  'Tis  just  as  well  we 
mentioned  the  matter.  You  re- 
member he  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
about  Crystal  Mount,  until  he  saw 
that  his  attentions  were  not  relish- 
ed, and  that  some  of  his  doings 
began  to  be  smoked.  No  doubt 
he  would  be  delighted  to  make  a 
lounge  of  our  house,  if  he  were 
allowed,  for  he's  a  sly,  sneaking 
puppy." 

Violet's  eye  flashed,  and  her  lip 
quivered.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  could  control  her  feelings ; 
but  she  thought  again  of  Manuel's 
utter  baseness,  and  summoned  scorn 
to  her  aid. 

"  I  have  seen  him  do  things,"  she 
said,  "  which  would  entitle  any 
man  to  be  spoken  of  in  different 
terms  from  those  you  have  used. 
'Twould  have  been  more  like  the 
character  you  describe,  if,  instead 
of  acting,  he  had  boasted  of  what 
he  intended  to  do,  and  boasted  to 
tvomen." 

This  was  getting  decidedly  dis- 
agreeable, Manuel  thought.  'Twas 
very  hard  too,  for  he  had  intended 
to  be  unusually  complaisant,  and 
had  expected  a  most  delightful  sen- 
timental voyage.  Well,  he  had  done 
his  best,  and  couldn't  help  it  if 
he  failed.  Women  are  so  full  of 
humours.  "Perhaps,  too,"  mused 
the  profound  Manuel,  "  she  thinks 
it  necessary  to  display  her  power. 
Well,  let  her ;  my  turn  will  come, 
I  promise  her  ! "  And,  thinking 
thus,  he  saw  without  regret  the 
shore  not  far  ahead,  and  old  Christy 
returning  aft,  that  the  boatmen 
might  be  free  to  attend  to  the 
landing.  Christy  had  been  hearing 
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some  nautical  reminiscences  from 
the  Commodore,  who  claimed  to 
have  once  sailed  in  the  British  fleet, 
and  under  Britain's  greatest  admiral. 
When  Christy  went  forward,  the 
Commodore,  who  had  been  holding 
an  animated  conversation  with 
Leander,  turned  to  him  and 
said — 

"I  jis'  tellin'  dis  gentleman  I 
glad  to  find  him  bin  in  England. 
Dat  is  de  way  to  make  a  man  sen- 
sible, trabel  about ;  'top  at  home, 
you  no  sabby  nutting  !  sar." 

"^Very  true,"  said  Christy;  "ex- 
perience like  yours  is  not  to  be 
picked  up  without  going  a  long 
way  to  look  for  it." 

"Yes,  sar,"  replied  the  Commo- 
dore, "  me  hab  plenty  of  experience, 
and  me  is  able  to  'pin  a  yarn  or  two 
widout  telling  lie." 

"  Of  course  you  can,"  said  Christy. 
"  Now  then,  Commodore,  if  you  want 
a  glass  of  rum,  let's  have  one  of  your 
best." 

"  'Top,  massa,  make  me  see,"  said 
the  Commodore.  "  You  ebber  hear 
'bout  de  French  frigate  we  chase  off 
Teneriffe  1 " 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that,"  said 
Christy :  "  the  devil  came  and  took 
her  in  tow,  and  got  her  off  just  as 
you  were  within  range  :  that  won't 
do." 

"  Hei !  well,  me  will  tell  you  ob 
de  fight  me  hab  wid  de  shark  to 
leeward  ob  de  great  Cayman  1 " 

"Heard  that  fifty  times,"  said 
Christy,  "  and  how  you  cut  off  the 
French  admiral's  pigtail,  and  your 
marriage  to  your  twenty-fourth  wife 
at  Havannah,  and  the  loss  of  the 
ship  with  all  your  prize  -  money 
aboard  in  a  hurricane,  which  pre- 
vented your  owning  half  the  island : 
none  of  those  will  do." 

"Chaw, massa  know  ebberyting," 
fretted  the  Commodore,  much  per- 
plexed :  "  what  can  me  tell  him  1 " 

"  Let's  have  some  fighting,"  said 
Christy ;  "  a  good  engagement  now, 
and  the  glass  of  rum  shall  be 
stiff." 

"Dat    de   berry    ting,"    replied 
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the  Commodore,  slapping  his  trou- 
sers; "  me  will  tell  you  ob  a  great 
engagement  between  Nelson  and 
Boney.  You  see,  we  bin  cruisin' 
some  time  'pon  de  coast  of  Tain ; 
nebber  go  into  harbour,  becausin, 
you  see,  Nelson  hab  a  most  lubly 
nyoung  woman  aboord,  dem  call 
Lady  sunting  or  'nother,  me  can't 
rightly  tell  de  name.  Well,  after 
we  keep  de  blue  sea  till  de  water 
stink  faber  jack-fruit,  and  de  bisket 
walk  about  de  table,  we  begin  to 
tink,  '  Dis  here  no  fun.  Why  de 
debil  him  no  take  we  into  port  to 
get  some  fresh  probishun,  and  hab 
a  dance  wid  de  gals  1 '  De  people  be- 
ginnin'  to  get  dam  obstropolous,  I 
can  tell  you,  and  it  impossible  to 
say  what  de  dooce  might  hab  come 
ob  it,  only  one  forenoon  dem  report 
a  French  frigate  in  sight.  One  of 
our  frigates  clear  for  action  directly, 
and  get  under  way  to  go  out  and 
meet  her,  when  it  seem  she  coming 
up  quite  friendly  wid  a  flag  ob  truce. 
De  lads  forget  all  about  de  prog  and 
de  gals,  and  begin  to  wonder  what 
make  de  Frenchman  come  dis  side. 
Berry  soon  we  hear  what  in  de  wind. 
Nelson  pacing  de  quarterdeck, 
'tamping  him  great  foot,  and  raising 
him  great  voice,  and  cussin'  faber 
madman.  My,  how  dat  man  swear ! 
Lad  Gad,  what  you  tink!  de  im- 
pedince  ob  dat  Boney !  Him  send 
for  tell  Nelson  him  mus'  hab  de 
nyoung  woman  and  carry  him  to 
France,  and  Nelson  better  gib  him 
up  quietly,  and  no  gib  Boney  de 
trouble  for  come  and  fatch  him 
away.  Ob  course  Nelson  send  him 
back  a  dam  'pirited  answer,  and  tell 
him  he  quite  ready  whenever  Boney 
like  to  come,  and  he  gib  him  coco 
for  yam.  But  de  passion  dat  man 
in,  me  nebber  see  sich  a  ting  !  him 
flog  half  de  ship's  company,  and 
crack  de  gunner's  cocoa-nut  *  wid  a 
rammer-head.  Nobody  didn't  dare 
to  go  near  him,  and  when  de  signal 
hofficer  go  up  to  do  him  dooty,  and 
report  de  French  fleet  in  sight,  Nel- 
son fly  at  him  faber  wild-cat,  and  he 
say,  says  he  (terrible  'trong  voice 
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Nelson  had),  '  You  infernal  cussed 


(desunt  asperrima  verba)  . 


what  de  debil  make  you  come  'peak 
to  me  dis-a-way  "?  Eh,  sar.'  De  leef- 
tenant  try  again  for  do  him  dooty, 
and  report  de  hennemy's  sail,  when 
Nelson  square  up  to  him  wid  both 
hands,  and  swear  to  Garamity  he 
knock  him  into  next  week  if  him 
no  pull  foot  and  be  off.  'Knock 
away,  admiral,'  saysdebrabe  nyoung 
hofficer,  '  but  I  tell  you  de  French 
fleet  comin'  for  all  dat  1 '  '  Hei,  what ! ' 
Nelson  say ;  '  de  debil,  dat  quite 
anoder  ting.  Ax  for  you  pardon, 
sar ;  glad  to  see  you  to  dinner  and 
grog  after  we  sink  dese  damnable 
French  'coundrels.'  Den  he  pass 
de  word  for  get  all  ready,  an"d  by  de 
time  Boney  come,  we  hab  someting 
warm  waiting  for  him.  You  see  for 
me  dooty  keep  me  down  below,  and 
me  no  see  what  go  on  when  dem 
fust  go  into  axion,  only  me  hear  de 
row  and  see  de  smoke.  After  lilly 
bit  ebbery  ting  quiet,  all  de  noise 
'top,  we  can't  tink  how  dem  make 
sich  dam  short  work  ob  it.  So  me 
run  up  to  see,  and  anoder  gentleman 
ob  color,  who  likewise  come  up  to 
look  about  him,  infarm  me  dat  Nel- 
son bin  and  boarded  Boney  ship, 
an'  all  about  it.  When  de  boarders 
'cramble  on  deck,  he  tell  me  Nelson 
sing  out,  '  Where  dat  lubber  Boney, 
eh1?  Make  me  see  him;  me  'mash 
him  bl  —  y  brains  out.  Hah, 
boy,  you  dere,  eh  1  Come  on.' 
'  How  de  debil  you  know  me  1 ' 
Boney  say ;  '  you  ebber  see  me 
before,  eh  1 '  *  Know  you,  sar,  by 
de  cut  ob  your  infernal  jib,'  says 
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Nelson.  '  No  more  nonsense ;  bear 
a  hand,  now.  Make  me  'mash  you.' 
'Two  can  play  dat  game,'  Boney 
say;  'now den  come  on,  boy.'  When 
dem  see  Nelson  and  Boney  goin' 
fight,  ebberybody  'top  firing  and 
hollering,  and  come  to  deir  ship's 
side  to  see  de  battle  same  as  me 
is  doin'  myself.  In  two  minutes 
Nelson  and  Boney  draw  off  'pon 
de  quarter-deck,  and  down  heads. 
Ebberybody  hold  him  breat',  when 
dey  run  at  one  anoder.  My  fader ! 
cr-r-r-r-r-ack.  What  a  whop  !  * 
Berry  well,  dem  shake  deirself  and 
draw  off  again.  Hei  !  noder  crack, 
terrible  hard !  Boney  'tagger  lilly 
bit  dis  time,  but  him  no  capsized 
yet.  Him  'tand  anoder  knock.  But, 
my  king !  it  a  pounder  f aber  fifty- 
pound  shot.  Nelson's  yeyes  flash 
fire,  and  he  grind  him  teet'  horrid. 
Den  he  rush  'pon  Boney,  and  fell 
him  as  de  cook's  mate  knack  down 
a  bullock.  Boney,  nearly  killed  and 
no  able  for  get  up,  rub  him  head 
and  say,  he  fight  again  anoder  day ; 
dat  he  bin  come  out  widout  him 
breekfiss  dat  morning,  and  sich  kind 
ob  pretence.  But  Nelson  sing  out 
sharp,  '  Belay  dat  jaw ;  me  will 
teach  you  to  sarve  out  sarce  to  a 
better  man  dan  yourself.  Now,  lads, 
seize  up  dat  light-libbered  lubber; 
put  he  in  irons  and  gag  him,  den 
chuck  him  in  a  rum  cask  and  carry 
him  home  to  King  George.'  When 
dem  see  Boney  walloped,  de  French 
fleet  'trike  and  de  English  cheer. 
King  George  send  Boney  to  pick 
oakum  in  Santeleny,  and  he  make 
Nelson  a  prince  ob  de  blood.  What 
you  tink  ob  dat,  sar  1 " 

"Very good  indeed," said  Christy, 
"  and  worth  a  dollar ;  here  it  is.  I 
thought,  though,  that  you  were  on 
quite  familiar  terms  with  Nelson ; 
haven't  I  heard  you  say  so  ? 


*  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  natural  history  of  the 
Commodore's  countrymen,  we  beg  permission  to  explain  that  a  negro  duel,  when  it 
comes  to  blows,  is  conducted  very  much  like  a  contest  between  two  rams,  except 
that  the  excitement  and  clamour  of  the  bystanders  belong  more  properly  to  ghouls 
and  satyrs  than  to  sheep.  The  combatants  lower  their  heads  and  run  at  each  other, 
meeting  with  a  great  shock.  The  heads  are  uncommonly  hard,  and  sometimes  a 
succession  of  encounters  is  required  before  one  of  the  heroes  drops,  or  declines  a 
further  trial.  In  most  cases  the  tongue  is  the  weapon  employed,  and  there  is  a 
prodigal  expenditure  of  words  and  elevating  sentiments. 
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"  Me  couldn't  say  dat,  massa,  be- 
casin  it  was  not  de  f  ack,  and  massa 
know  me  always  'peak  de  trut.'  Me 
hab  berry  little  personal  'quaintance 
wid  Nelson — berry  little.  De  last 
time  me  see  him  was  at  de  Gun  at 
Deal  wid  a  'plendid  nyoting  lady. 
Dem  jist  bin  dancin'  when  me  come 
in,  and  Nelson's  pipe  gone  out  while 
him  dance.  '  Hillo,  messmate,' 
sing  out  Nelson,  *  shibber  my  tim- 
bers, gib  us  a  light  and  be  d to 

you.'  So  ob  course  I  hand  him  a 
light,  and  him  say,  '  What  will  you 
drink,  old  ship — glass  o'  rum  1 ' 
'No,  admiral,'  me  say/ rum  is  a  com- 
mon liquor;  any  low  nigger  can 
drink  rum  :  me  prefers  brandy.' 
'Two  glasses  ob  de  bes'  brandy,' 
sing  out  Nelson.  *  Your  healt',  sar,' 
he  say.  *  Your  good  healt',  admiral/ 
me  say,  and  so  we  pull  foot  and 
part.  '  Who  is  de  coloured  gentle- 
man I  take  brandy  wid  ] '  I  hear 
Nelson  say  jes'  after.  Dat  de  last 
time  I  see  him,  but  I  b'lieve  him  is 
generally  lounging  about  the  Point 
in  de  summer  mont' ;  but  in  winter 
him  shut  up,  becasin  it  cold  deer, 
and  you  see  him  gettin'  dam  elderly ; 
besides  dat,  him  drink  hard  and  bin 
a  debilish  sly  feller." 

After  these  interesting  anecdotes, 
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so  characteristic  of  our  renowned 
sailpr,  the  Commodore's  conversa- 
tionbecame  less  worthy  of  repetition, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  was  obliged 
to  discontinue  it  altogether  as  they 
neared  the  land,  and  to  request 
Christy  to  go  aft,  that  the  lightened 
bows  might  slide  well  on  to  the 
beach,  and  allow  of  a  pleasant  land- 
ing. 

A  few  minutes  saw  Violet  and 
Christy  seated  in  their  carriage, 
and  starting  for  Spanish  Town ; 
while  Manuel,  by  no  means  the 
happier  for  his  long  draught  of  love, 
prepared  to  return  home  in  the 
wfferry. 

We  watch  our  Violet  along  the 
dusty  road,  catch  the  nutter  of  her 
veil,  and  wave  a  sad  adieu  as  the 
carriage  turns  out  of  sight;  then 
away  again  to  ruder  scenes. 

Pause  we  one  moment,  though, 
to  make  a  startling  revelation.  We 
hear  that  on  this  day  a  note  passed 
from  Crystal  Mount  to  Stony  Hill ; 
that  Arthur  Brune  was  again  at  the 
former  place,  and  closeted  with  Mrs 
Arabin  ;  that  Mr  Chitty  was  highly 
scandalised  and  much  disturbed. 
The  report  is  almost  incredible,  and 
yet  subsequent  events  did  not  con- 
tradict it. 


CHAPTER   X. 


One  day,  a  short  time  after  noon, 
a  tandem  was  scientifically  pulled 
up  at  the  door  of  the  same  pavilion 
in  which  Lieutenant  Lorton  lived. 
On  the  box  sat  Tom  Gervaise  in 
great  state,  with  his  luscious  hat  and 
double -thonged  whip ;  beside  him 
was  Arthur  Brune. 

"Mr  Knox  at  home,  bo?"  in- 
quired Brune,  descending. 

"  Yes,  massa ;  he  upstairs  keeping 
de  passover,"  replied  a  spare  pen- 
sive young  negro  who  stood  on  the 
steps. 

"  The  devil  !  "  exclaimed  both 
gentlemen,  who  appeared  to  enter- 
tain a  particular  objection  to  that 
festival. 

Keeping  the  passover  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  phrase  at  that  time  in 


vogue  in  Jamaica,  to  denote  a  very 
simple  domestic  precaution.  It 
meant  spreading  out  one' s  kit  or  stock 
of  clothes  for  the  purpose  of  airing 
them  ;  an  operation  which  requires 
to  be  frequently  performed  in  hot 
climates.  Its  etymology  was  this  : 
Of  yore  the  phrase  had  been,  Hold- 
ing a  Rag  Fair  or  a  Monmouth 
Street,  the  displays  being  much  like 
those  of  the  children  of  Israel.  One 
day,  however,  it  flashed  across  the 
brain  of  an  officer  who  was  a  pro- 
found Orientalist,  that  there  was 
some  historical  connection  between 
the  passover  and  old  clothes.  Where- 
upon, without  waiting  to  refer  to 
his  Josephus  or  Strabo,  he  applied 
the  name  at  hap-hazard  and  on  the 
spot ;  for,  as  Sir  John  says,  a  quick 
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wit  will  make  use  of  anything. 
The  jew  $  esprit  had  a  tremendous 
success,  and  was  immediately  adopt- 
ed into  the  vocabulary  of  men  of 
spirit,  the  discarded  epithet  of  Mon- 
mouth  Street  descending  to  slow 
quartermasters  and  commissaries, 
or  to  subalterns  who  came  in  rear- 
ward of  the  fashion,  and  digested 
wit  like  boas,  taking  six  months  to 
a  bon  mot. 

Lieutenant  Knox,  then,  was  keep- 
ing the  passover,  and  was  discovered 
by  our  two  gentlemen  in  his  veran- 
dah reclining  in  a  rocking  chair,  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  a  volume  of  Tom 
Jones  on  his  knee,  and  a  tumbler 
of  brandy -and -water  beside  him. 
Over  and  about  him  hung  festoons 
of  cord  laden  with  apparel,  and 
open  doors  and  windows  showed 
within  his  apartment  a  continua- 
tion of  the  garlands  exposed  to  a 
thorough  draught.  Flannel  and 
linen  formed  the  bulk  of  the  ward- 
robe, but  there  were  cloth  uniforms 
seldom  used,  and  plain  cloth  clothes 
very  musty,  and  with  traces  of 
moth ;  while  in  a  corner — how  fallen 
from  the  consideration  which  they 
enjoyed  in  England  ! — slunk  some 
greatcoats  and  cloaks,  conveying 
a  bitter  moral  to  those  who  persist 
in  going  where  none  has  need  of 
them.  Some  worsted  stockings  and 
mufflers,  which  had  been  overlooked 
at  the  last  passover,  appeared  now 
in  a  lamentable  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  did  not  outlive  the  present 
feast.  Besides  preventing  the  rav- 
ages of  moth,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  all  sorts  of  grubs  and  insects, 
which,  with  no  evil  intention,  crawl- 
ed among  and  stuck  to  the  clothes  ; 
and  to  dissipate  the  souvenir  which 
cockroaches  leave  behind  them. 

As  old  Tom  came  thumping 
along  the  verandah  with  his  stick, 
"Hollo,"  shouted  he,  to  the  proprie- 
tor of  this  miscellany ;  "what  the 
deuce  are  you  keeping  passover  for  ? 
Why  didn't  you  choose  some  other 
day?" 

"  By  Jove,  old  Tom  !  "  respond- 
ed Knox,  ducking  and  shouldering 
aside  the  pendant  garments,  as 
Roderick  Random  was  wont  to  do 
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among  the  sick  hammocks,  "how 
do,  old  boy  1  And  Brune  too  !  devil- 
ish glad  to  see  you/'  as  the  latter 
gentleman  followed  in  Tom's  wake, 
bearing  the  tandem  whip  as  a  gillie 
carries  the  pipes  when  the  piper  is 
not  performing. 

"  The  devil  take  your  passover!  " 
repeated  Tom  Gervaise. 

"  Amen/'  answered  Knox,  rever- 
ently; "we'll  put  it  off.  Here,  Gon- 
salvo,  down  with  this  rag-shop,  and 
let's  have  some  second  breakfast/' 

"Massa  goin'  to  'top  de  pass- 
over?"  asked  Gonsalvo,  who  had 
had  some  trouble  in  arranging  the 
hangings. 

"  Yes,  and  be  hanged  to  you ! 
we'll  have  it  next  week,"  decreed 
Knox  in  utter  defiance  of  Gregorian 
Calendar  and  Council  of  Nice. 
"  Shut  shop,  do  you  hear  1  Skip, 
jump,  and  make  a  clearance  in  the 
crushing  of  a  mosquito." 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (for  Knox's 
domestic  bore  the  name  of  the  great 
captain),  after  taking  order  for  the 
supply  of  some  food,  proceeded  to 
remove  the  display  of  woollens, 
muttering  as  he  did  so — 

"  Now,  now,  now,  now,  now,  now, 
now !  Did  anybody  ebber  hear  of 
sich  a  ting !  Tree  mortal  hours  me 
bin  preparing  dis  dam  passover  dis 
mornin' ;  massa  mus'  a  mad.  It 
really  too  wort'less.  Wish  dis 
Cap'n  Gerbis  did  dead.  Hei ! " 

"Well,  Knox,  how  do  you  get 
on,  old  fellow?"  inquired  Brune. 
"  How's  old  Clutterbuck?  We  must 
take  care  to  congratulate  him  before 
we  go  back." 

"  We'll  have  him  in  to  second 
breakfast !"  said  Knox,  "  and  pro- 
bably another  well-disposed  person 
or  two.  He's  going  to  give  a  devil 
of  a  dinner.  You  are  coming  down, 
of  course." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Tom  Ger- 
vaise ;  "  what  the  devil  do  you  take 
me  for,  that  you  expect  me  to  join 
your  debauchery  1  I  shall  spend  that 
evening  in  meditation,  with  Blair's 
Sermons,  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

"  If  you  get  drunk  early,  you  will 
probably  enjoy  some  very  heavenly 
imaginings  during  the  entertain- 
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ment,"  replied  Knox.  "  Now  then, 
boys,  what's  brought  you  down 
here — anything  particular  1 " 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  more  of  be- 
fore we  part,"  said  Brune.  "  I  want 
you  to  lend  me  a  hand  in  a  small 
adventure." 

"  You  may  always  command  Ed- 
ward Knox,  you  know,  Arthur." 

"  Sure  of  that,  old  fellow ;  more 
anon.  Here  come  more  company." 

Captain  Clutterbuck,  who  has 
kindly  lent  his  name  to  this  narra- 
tive, now  entered,  and  received  the 
hearty  felicitations  of  Brune  and 
old  Tom.  Poor  old  Glut  was  over- 
joyed, and  could  hardly  believe  in 
his  accession  of  rank.  He  nailed 
them  both  for  his  dinner,  and  de- 
clared he  would  have  every  officer 
in  the  island — the  General  included, 
if  he  could  get  him — and  drown  the 
whole  in  champagne. 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  man  you  won't 
get,"  said  Knox,  "  and  that's  Lor- 
ton.  Got  a  devilish  sharp  fever." 

"  Don't  know  anybody  whose  ab- 
sence I  should  have  less  regretted," 
said  Tom.  "Now,  then,  is  this 
second  breakfast  coming,  or  not?" 

"  Here  in  a  minute,  my  old  file," 
said  Knox.  "  Suppose  you  season 
your  impatience  by  mixing  some 
porter-cup." 

"Ah!"  said  Tom,  "when  I  can 
be  doing  anything  to  benefit  my  fel- 
low-creatures, I'm  never  impatient. 
Hand  us  the  jorum." 

Clutterbuck' s  excitement  had  not 
yet  subsided,  and  it  made  him 
awfully  hot.  This  was  unfortunate, 
as,  being  a  gentlemanly  commonplace 
man,  he  shunned  anything  remark- 
able. If  he  had  a  coxcombry,  how- 
ever, 'twas  an  affectation  of  appear- 
ing cool.  His  wristbands  were 
turned  up,  and  his  collar  turned 
down,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The 
ribbon  round  his  neck  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  thread.  His  face  was 
shaven  almost  bare,  and  his  hair 
cut  very  close.  All  his  clothes  were 
well  made,  and  on  every  other 
occasion  of  his  life  he  looked  cool 
and  placid. 

One  or  two  idle  men  lounged  in, 
and  the  second  breakfast  took  place. 
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This  meal,  which  has  different  names 
in  different  countries,  is  in  England 
denominated  luncheon.  The  second 
breakfast,  though,  is  rather  heavier 
and  wetter  than  the  lunch,  showing 
either  that  physiologists  are  mistaken 
in  their  dietetic  theories  for  warm 
climates,  or  that  Creoles  are  very 
imprudent. 

"  Nobody  '11  dispute  rny  right  to 
the  first  pull  at  the  porter-cup,  I 
suppose,  as  I  mixed  it,"  said  Tom 
Gervaise,  drawing  the  cuff  of  his 
jacket  across  his  lips,  and  grasping 
the  jorum's  stem  with  his  other 
hand. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  a  smart  ensign, 
"  that  would  be  a  useless  dispute ; 
we  only  hope  you'll  let  us  have  a 
little  after  you've  done." 

Gervaise  did  not  allow  the  remark 
to  interrupt  his  draught,  which  was 
on  this  occasion  profound ;  but  after 
he  had  drunk  and  passed  the  glass, 
with  a  river  running  down  its  in- 
side, to  his  neighbour,  his  trusty 
stick  was  heard  to  make  a  spiritual 
noise  against  the  ensign's  shin-bone. 

"  Hillo,  by  Jove,  what's  that ! " 
exclaimed  the  youth. 

"  That  your  leg  V  said  Tom  ; 
"  how  badly  it  rings ! " 

"  Does  it  1  I  don't  like  that  fun, 
though,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  They  come  out  from  England 
so  devilish  thin-skinned ! "  said  Ger- 
.vaise,  addressing  Brune.  "  Just  look 
at  his  hands,  Arthur,  a  mass  of 
mosquito  -  bites  !  his  neck  on  fire 
with  prickly  heat,  and  his  leg,  you 
see,  can't  stand  a  pat;  must  be 
carious." 

"  I  don't  despair  of  him,  though," 
said  Arthur.  "  If  he  listens  to  the 
teachers  who  are  ready  to  form  him, 
he  may  rival  some  friends  of  mine, 
and  sport  a  face  with  bubuckles 
and  whelks  and  knobs  and  flames  of 
fire,  like  Bardolph." 

"  I  pity  you  for  having  such  tender 
shins  though,"  Gervaise  said.  "  When 
I  used  to  suffer  from  that  infirmity, 
the  prescription  I  followed  was, 
extreme  politeness  to  men  who 
carried  thick  sticks." 

"  No  use  to  offer  you  pine-apple, 
Tom  ? "  said  Knox,  half-inquiringly, 
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while  he  wrenched  the  tuft  off  a 
beautiful  Bipley  that  a  duke  would 
have  been  proud  to  produce  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  No,  I  never  eat  Jamaica  tur- 
nip," was  Gervaise's  reply ;  and  the 
same  indifference  seemed  to  be  felt 
by  the  whole  party.  The  delicious 
fruit  became  afterwards  the  per- 
quisite of  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  to 
whose  morbid  mind,  however,  it 
gave  small  satisfaction,  for  he  said, 
as  he  slobbered  it  gloomily,  and  the 
juice  ran  out  at  both  sides  of  his 
mouth,  "  S'pose  now  me  mus'  eat 
dis  pine ;  it  sure  to  make  me  bad. 
Dat  is  de  way  wid  ebberyting  in  dis 
world  ;  if  you  hab  de  pleasure,  you 
hab  de  pain  too.  De  lubliest  mor- 
ninj  end  in  'torm  and  tunder,  and 
de  number  'leven  mango  give  de 
'tummick-ache.  Heigh-ho ! " 

A  heavy  tread  was  now  heard  out- 
side, and  a  voice  sent  before  the  new- 
comer pronounced  in  a  fine  Irish 
brogue,  "  God  save  all  here."  Nearly 
every  man  in  the  party  exclaimed 
"  Pat  Shane,  by  Jove  !  "  as  a  jolly 
bronzed  figure,  the  owner  of  the 
voice,  strode  into  the  room  and  com- 
menced shaking  hands.  "  How  do, 
Knox?  How  do,  Arthur,  me  boy?" 
and  so  on.  When  he  arrived  within 
reach  of  Tom  Gervaise's  stick  he  re- 
ceived a  thrust  under  the  fifth  rib,  ac- 
companied by  the  salutation, "  D 

your  eyes,' '  to  which  attentions  he  did 
not  reply  till  he  had  grappled  with 
the  two  men  who  intervened.  Then 
he  stood  behind  Gervaise,  and,  get- 
ting into  either  hand  the  nether  lock 
of  Tom's  great  whiskers,  playfully 
seesawed  his  head,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  "  Tom,  y'  incorr'g'ble 
ould  sinner,  why  don't  ye  die  ? " 
Refinement  combines  the  closest 
familiarity  with  perfect  decorum. 

"  Now  then,  boys,  where  d'ye  think 
I've  come  from  ?  Walked  up  in 
the  hate  of  the  sun  from  Rock  Fort. 
If  that  doesn't  desarve  a  drink,  let 
no  man  do  well  in  the  hope  <5f  re- 
ward henceforth.  Tom,  rache  the 
jor'm,  me  son.  No  dry  fodder, 
Knox;  couldn't  ate  if  the  loife  de- 
pinded  on  it.  Deloighted  that  I 
hit  the  moment  for  brandy-and- 
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water  and  cigars.  Another  tumbler, 
Julius  Sasar,  or  whatever  name 
belongs  to  that  beatific  countenance 
ye've  got." 

Brune  and  Knox,  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  were  engaged  in  a  dia- 
logue which  appeared  to  become 
more  and  more  interesting.  At  first 
they  occasionally  interrupted  their 
colloquy,  and  joined  in  the  general 
conversation  ;  but  they  became  by 
degrees  more  absorbed  in  their  sub- 
j  ect,  and  would  scarcely  attend,  when 
appealed  to,  to  corroborate  a  story 
of  old  Tom,  who  was  affirming  that 
he  had  one  night  heard  two  parrots 
on  a  tree  conversing  like  human 
beings. 

"  Didn't  I  hear  them,  Arthur,  as 
I  was  riding  home  from  a  dinner  at 
old  Taylor's  ] "  asked  Tom. 

"  I've  often  heard  you  say  so," 
replied  Arthur;  aso  I  suppose  it 
must  be  true/' 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Pat  Shane. 
"  Of  course,  Tom,  ye  were  as  sober 
as  a  church  at  the  toime  ! " 

"  As  sober  as  a  small  cathedral," 
answered  Tom,  modestly  declining 
comparison  with  St  Paul's  or  York 
Minster. 

"  D'ye  mind  what  they  said, 
Tom  ]  "  inquired  Pat  Shane. 

"  One  of  them  remarked  [here 
Tom  tried  his  tongue  at  the  brogue], 
'Isn't  Pat  Shane  a  mortial  ould  rip- 
robate  ? '  to  which  the  other  replied, 
'  True  for  you,  Poll ;  begorra,  ye' re 
roight  this  time.' " 

"  I  persave,"  remarked  Pat,  "  that 
they  were  imps  incited  by  the  divil 
to  slander  virtuous  men.  That  being 
their  mission,  of  coorse  they  didn't 
mention  yerself,  Tom." 

Brune  and  Knox  were  now  so 
earnestly  engaged  that  they  with- 
drew into  Knox's  bedroom  to  avoid 
further  interruptions.  The  eyes  of 
most  of  the  company  followed  them 
to  the  door,  then  there  was  a  slight 
pause  and  an  exchange  of  meaning 
glances,  after  which  Clutterbuck 
observed — 

"  Our  friend  Arthur  is  decidedly 
down  in  the  mouth ;  he  has  hardly 
spoken  during  second  breakfast,  and 
he  ate  next  to  nothing." 
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"  Ye've  not  tould  the  worst  yet," 
Pat  Shane  said  :  "  he  was  very  shy 
of  his  liquor  too,  and  a  man  can't 
neglect  that  with  impunity  any- 
where, more  especially  in  this  wear- 
ing climate." 

Clutterbuck,  who  was  a  very  mo- 
derate man  in  most  things,  ventured 
to  remark  that  he  thought  fellows  in 
general  would  do  better  if  they  had 
a  little  more  of  the  shyness  of  which 
Pat  complained ;  to  which  Pat  re- 
plied— 

"  Then  how  the  divil  is  it  that, 
when  a  man  gets  shaky  and  queer, 
and  stupid  people  begin  nodding 
their  heads  and  saying  he's  gone  it 
too  hard — how  is  it,  I  say,  that  the 
doctors,  who  ought  to  know  best, 
always  order  wine,  and,  if  the  case 
is  bad,  brandy  1  Tell  me  that.  If 
liquor's  the  disase,  how  can  it  be 
the  rimidy  1  In  my  last  rigimint, 
where  they  drank  like  fishes,  we'd 
an  assistant-surgeon  from  the  county 
Kerry,  a  very  lamed  man,  and  a 
beautiful  ecarte  player ;  and  when 
he'd  see  a  man  lying  on  his  bed, 
wake  and  pale  and  narvus,  he'd 
say,  *  Cheer  up,  me  man,  we'll  give 
ye  something  to  support  the  system 
and  corrict  this  deprission.'  Then 
maybe  the  patient  'ud  say,  i  Oh, 
doctor  dear,  but  it's  upsot  entirely 
that  I  am — so  wake  and  spacheless  !' 
And  the  doctor  'ud  ask  him,  '  D'ye 
see  tadpouls  1 '  And  if  he  said  he 
didn't,  he'd  get  a  drink  of  brandy, 
and  soon  be  better.  But  he  was 
sure  to  be  asked,  '  D'ye  see  tad- 
pouls ? '  and  if  he  said  he  did, 
they'd  send  for  the  priest  to  make 
his  sowl,  but  he'd  get  the  brandy 
all  the  same.  Now,  would  a  dying 
man  get  brandy  if  it  wasn't  good  for 
his  health  1  And  could  it  be  good 
for  his  health  if  it  was  the  cause  of 
his  decease,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

And  Pat,  in  triumph,  paused  for 
a  reply.  No  man  ventured  to  ques- 
tion such  an  overwhelming  argu- 
ment, and  Tom  Gervaise's  nod  of 
approval  ought  to  have  quite  re- 
warded Pat  for  his  effort  in  exhi- 
biting it. 

"  Well,"  continued  Clutterbuck, 
"  without  intending  to  prescribe  the 
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quantity  that  any  man  should  take, 
I  should  like  to  see  Brune  a  little 
heartier.  All  the  fun  and  the  energy 
have  left  him.  He  never  thanked 
me  for  the  seal  I  sent  him — not,  I 
am  sure,  from  indifference  to  the 
gift,  but  from  distraction  and  blue- 
devils." 

"I  was  wanst  crossed  in  love," 
said  Pat  Shane,  "  but  it  didn't 
make  me  stroike  off  a  tumbler  j  if 
anything,  the  contrary." 

"  What !  has  Brune  had  a  disap- 
pointment ?  "  screamed  out  one  of 
the  youngsters.  There  was  a  sud- 
den hush.  Arthur  had  managed 
to  make  himself  respected  among 
them ;  and  though  he  was  beyond 
earshot,  his  name  and  affairs  claimed 
the  low  cautious  tone  in  which  men 
speak  of  those  whom  they  look  up 
to.  The  voices  and  manner  of  some 
of  the  party,  and  the  "stick  of  Ger- 
vaise,  admonished  the  last  speaker 
to  be  prudent. 

"  I  wonder  now,"  said  Pat,  think- 
ing aloud — "  I  wonder  whether,  if 
that  hucksterin?  robber  Melhado 
was  to  lave  the  field,  Arthur's  suc- 
cess would  be  certain." 

"  That's  a  useless  speculation," 
Gervaise  said.  "  Melhado' s  young 
and  strong  and  saucy,  and  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  He  might  be  politely  requested 
to  stip  aside,"  responded  Shane, 
"  and  he'd  not  stop  the  road  again 
if  he  got  hit." 

"  I  daresay  Brune  '11  pull  his  nose 
for  him  some  day,"  pursued  Tom, 
mysteriously;  "you  may  all  be  sure 
that,  if  he  doesn't  do  it  now,  he 
knows  'tisn't  the  right  time." 

"I  know  a  man,"  replied  Pat, 
"that'll  think  it  the  right  time 
whenever  he  can  get  a  colourable 
quarr'l  with  the  dirty  daler." 

"  Why,  Pat,  one  would  think  you 
were  his  rival,"  said  Tom. 

"  I'm  no  man's  rival,  the  hea- 
vens be  praised,  but  a  Christian 
gintleman,  at  pace  with  all  man- 
kind, and  the  mortal  inimy  of  this 
presuming  pup,"  answered  Pat. 
"  Ye  don't  know  how  well  he  de- 
sarves  my  distinguished  detestation, 
but  I'll  tell  ye. 
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"Ye  see,  lie's  been  scraping  up 
a  wonderful  acquaintance  wid  that 
disagreeable  fellow  Lorton,  who's 
got  a  bitter  tongue ;  but  thin  he's 
a  gintleman,  and  knows  when  and 
where  to  give  a  taste  of  it.  Be  me 
sowl,  but  it's  made  me  laugh  some- 
times when  I  heard  him  scarifying 
some  poor  unready  divil,  who  could 
feel  the  points  sticking  in  him,  but 
didn't  know  how  to  parry  them — 
ha,  ha !  Well,  then,  this  gineral 
merchant — this  Mister  Melhado — 
thinks  he  must  imitate  Lorton's 
bitin'  impident  humour,  though  he 
hasn't  got  Lorton's  taste  and  dis- 
sarnmint  to  show  him  when  he's 
got  hould  of  a  fair  subject.  He 
tried  it,  I'm  tould,  once  or  twice, 
quite  in  Lorton's  worst  style,  and 
was  pretty  successful  in  his  hits  : 
the  men  were  taken  aback,  and 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
But  what  does  the  thunderin'  oaf 
do  then,  but  think  he's  a  proficient 
in  the  sat'r'cal  line,  and  begin  to 
make  his  thrusts  indiscriminately, 
when,  bedad  !  he  falls  foul  of  a  tar- 
tar, if  there's  one  in  Christendom, 
so  he  does.  If  ye'll  believe  me,  the 
low,  dirty,  money-getting  vagabone 
thinks  proper  to  take  his  fling  at 
an  Irish  gintleman,  of  a  family  that's 
been  calibrated  since  the  building 
of  Babel.  The  Shanes  comminced 
about  that  time.  Yes,  boys,  may  I 
niver  see  glory  if  the  baste  didn't 
try  his  indacent  jistin'  upon  nieself 
— be  the  powers  he  did !  and  this 
was  the  way  of  it.  They'd  the 
Gineral  dining  at  the  mess  at  Fort 
Augusta,  and  I  was  there,  and  so 
was  this  unmannerly  robber.  And, 
sis  the  Gineral,  sis  he,  *  What's  the 
news  that's  come  by  the  packet,  for 
I've  been  so  busy  wid  despatches 
that  I  couldn't  read  it  yet  1,  What 
is  there  stirrin',  Mr  Melhado?' 
Now,  ye  see,  Melhado  and  me  niver 
took  kindly  to  one  another,  and 
we'd  been  sparr'n'  a  little  that  even- 
ing, and  so  he  says  to  the  Gineral, 
takin'  care  that  I  should  hear, 
'  There's  no  news  at  all  of  any  im- 
portance, sir :  two  or  three  Irish 
blackguards  hanged,  that's  all.' 
Presently  I  asked  him,  'Might  I 
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inquire  why  you  applied  the  term 
Irish  blackguards  to  the  persons 
that  ye  said  was  ixicutedT  'I 
called  them  Irish,'  sis  he,  '  because 
they  wor  born  and  hanged  in  Ire- 
land; and  I  called  them  blackguards 
because  they  wor  convicted  of  a 
diabolical  outrage.'  But  I  wasn't 
to  be  put  off  that  way;  and  so  I 
went  on,  'You  coupled  the  words 
together  in  an  objectionable  way, 
sir ;  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  I, 
as  an  Irishman,  don't  fancy  hearing 
you  spake  that  way  of  "Irish  black- 
guards." '  '  You  do  quite  right,' 
sis  he,  '  to  stand  up  for  your  order. 
I  wish  I'd  spoken  more  respectfully 
of  these  unfortunate  men.'  Well, 
I  knew  the  whelp  was  troiflin' 
with  me,  but,  for  the  loife  of  me,  I 
couldn't  tell  how  to  meet  him  at 
the  moment,  his  manner  seemed  so 
quiet  and  sincere.  I  caught  a 
twinkle  in  the  Gineral's  eye,  too, 
as  he  looked  across  the  table  at  one 
of  the  staff.  First  I  thought  of 
sending  a  decanter  at  Melhado' s 
head,  but  that  wouldn't  have  done, 
of  course  ;  and  so  I  said  quietly  to 
meself,  '  Make  much  of  your  joke, 
me  flower  of  the  forest,  for  your 
laugh  won't  last  long.  Pat  Shane 
owes  ye  one,  and  he'll  pay  to  the 
last  pinny  weight ; '  and  so  I  will, 
divil  take  me  if  I  don't." 

"Serve  him  right  too,"  said  in 
concert  two  or  three  of  the  juniors, 
with  whom  Shane  was  an  oracle  in 
matters  of  honour. 

"  Gervaise,"  said  Clutterbuck, 
who  wished  to  change  the  subject, 
"  I  knew  a  brother  of  yours,  called 
James,  many  years  ago.  We  tra- 
velled in  France  together.  Where 
is  he  now?" 

Tom,  when  this  question  was 
asked,  was  transferring  his  cigar, 
which  was  very  dull,  from  between 
his  fingers  to  his  mouth.  As  soon 
as  his  lips  had  a  fast  hold  of  it, 
he  turned  his  forefinger  vertically 
downwards,  looking  at  the  same 
time  at  Clutterbuck,  who  under- 
stood from  the  pantomime  that 
James  Gervaise,  his  quondam  ac- 
quaintance, had  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  that  his  disconso- 
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late  brother  Thomas  was  unable 
to  answer  articulately,  either  from 
emotion  at  the  mention  of  his  name, 
or  from  the  risk  of  letting  his  light 
out.  Then  Clutterbuck,  seeing  that 
Tom  was  for  the  present  silent, 
turned  to  Shane  and  asked  him 
whether  he  was  aware  that  Lorton, 
of  whom  he  had  lately  spoken,  was 
seriously  ill. 

"I  heard,"  said  Pat,  "that  he'd 
a  slight  fever." 

"  Quite  correct,"  answered  Glut ; 
"  the  fever  has  never  been  violent, 
the  doctors  say,  but  it  hangs  upon 
him  and  wears  him  sadly.  He's 
been  in  a  low  nervous  condition  for 
some  time,  and  that  keeps  up  the 
complaint.  They  would  send  him 
home  if  he  could  be  patched  up 
sufficiently  to  be  put  on  board,  but 
he's  too  weak  at  present." 

"He'll  come  to  no  harm,"  said 
one  of  the  party;  "he's  too  disagree- 
able for  that.  It's  only  your  good 
fellows  that  are  taken  off,  like  poor 
Simpson,  and  Hillyer,  and  Drys- 
dale.;' 

"  I  don't  feel  sure  of  that,"  Clut- 
terbuck replied;  "the  doctors  are 
puzzled,  and  shake  their  heads. 
Ordinary  treatment  appears  to  have 
failed,  and  when  it  comes  to  that, 
there's  ground  for  apprehension." 

"  Then,  by  this  and  by  that,  Tom, 
ye  must  pray  for  him  as  ye  did  for 
the  corporal  at  Button's  Lodge. 
You're  the  boy  for  healin'  when  the 
faculty  breaks  down." 

Seeing  a  look  of  great  astonish- 
ment appear,  after  this  observation, 
on  the  countenances  of  the  younger 
guests  who  had  not  been  in  the 
island  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
to  which  Pat  alluded,  he  offered  to 
enlighten  them  concerning  it ;  but 
as  Pat  was  not  remarkable  for  con- 
densation, we  will  tell  his  story  in 
our  own  words  : — 

Tom  once  lay  at  an  outpost  in 
charge  of  a  small  detachment,  one 
of  whom  was,  on  a  sudden,  taken 
alarmingly  ill.  The  nearest  surgeon 
was  sent  for,  and  he  declared  that 
the  patient  could  not  live  two 
hours.  It  was  the  spiritual  physi- 
cian who  was  now  required  in 
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haste  ;  but,  alas  !  the  whole  dreary 
district  boasted  no  such  comforter. 
In  this  extremity,  Tom,  though  all 
unused  to  religious  exercise,  deter- 
mined that  his  dying  brother  should 
not  lack  such  assistance  as  he,  Tom, 
could  afford.  Accordingly  he  ap- 
peared, prayer-book  in  hand,  beside 
the  bed  of  suffering,  and,  opening 
the  volume,  read  impressively  that 
portion  of  our  beautiful  liturgy 
which  supplicates  spiritual  aid  "  as 
for  this  kingdom  in  general,  so 
especially  for  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament."  Whether  the  man's 
almost  miraculous  recovery  was  the 
direct  result  of  Tom's  ministry  (as 
hath  by  some  been  affirmed),  is  a 
point  which  we  presume  not  to  de- 
cide. We  leave  it  to  be  judged  of 
by  every  man  as  his  conscience  shall 
prompt,  believing  that  course  to 
accord  best  with  the  interests  of 
truth  and  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration  for  which  this  realm  hath 
long  been  famous. 

Tom  growled  surlily  when  Pat 
narrated  this  anecdote,  and  shook 
his  stick  at  those  who  laughed.  He 
wouldn't,  however,  be  decoyed  into 
conversation,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany seemed  to  feel  the  effect  of 
their  meal,  and  to  sink  into  a  sleepy, 
smoky  condition.  So,  finding  them 
such  stupid  company,  we  propose  to 
follow  Knox  and  Brune,  and  to  find 
out  what  their  important  conference 
was  about. 

"  Did  I  rightly  understand  your 
hint,  Arthur  1 "  asked  Knox,  when 
they  had  got  clear  of  the  din.  "  Have 
you  really  determined  to  attempt  it 
on  Clutterbuck's  night  1  " 

"  I  have  determined  ! "  said  Ar- 
thur. "  It  must  depend  now  on 
others  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
carry  out  my  scheme.  Gervaise  is 
to  be  charioteer  from  the  mountain's 
foot.  Mr  Grant,  who  considers  that 
matrimony  is,  at  any  price  and  un- 
der any  circumstances,  to  be  en- 
couraged among  the  blacks  and  the 
military,  has  promised  his  assist- 
ance. I  go  this  afternoon  to  get 
the  important  parchment  from  the 
Governor,  and  I  have  taken  means 
for  the  success  of  the  attempt  on 
2  Y 
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the  high  ground.  We  must  now 
see  how  Melhado  and  Mr  Arabin 
can  be  detained  in  camp  till  day- 
light after  Clutterbuck's  entertain- 
ment." 

"Depend  on  me,"  said  Knox, 
"to  aid  in  any  scheme  you  may 
devise.  My  invention's  not  so  good 
as  yours.  How  do  you  propose  to 
manage  it  ? " 

"  I've  thought,"  said  Arthur,  "  of 
making  them  tipsy,  or  of  crippling 
their  chaise,  or  both  1 " 

"  Both  very  uncertain  devices," 
said  Knox ;  "  we  must  do  something 
surer  than  that.  What  think  you 
of  a  quarrel  ? " 

"  I  have  rejected  that  plan,"  said 
Brune,  "because  I  would  allow  no 
man  wantonly  to  endanger  his  own 
life  or  another's  for  my  gratifica- 
tion." 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  then,"  said 
Knox )  "  I  think  I  see  how  to  man- 
age it,  and  we'll  risk  no  lives,  but 
have  some  fun.  We'll  keep  them 
here,  if  we  have  to  lock  them  up. 
In  the  last  resort  I  would  advise 
some  of  our  lads  (who  will  by  that 
time  be  full  of  champagne)  of  what's 
afoot,  and  I  don't  think  they  would 
allow  sport  to  be  spoiled." 

"  One  word  more,  then,  before  I 
disturb  Gervaise  from  his  grog. 
They  tell  me,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
you've  been  playing  deeply  lately. 
For  heaven's  sake  stop  while  it's  not 
too  late.  Anything  that  my  small 
means  can  do  you  may  command. 
Think  of  your  mother — do,  Knox  ; 
and  if  they  have  any  play  after 
Glut's  dinner,  as  they  probably 
will,  refrain." 

"  I  assure  you,  Brune,"  said  Knox, 
"  that  I  am  perfectly  disgusted  with 
play,  and  have  formed  a  resolution, 
which  I  think  will  hold,  to  give  it 
up  entirely." 

This  resolution,  though,  was  form- 
ed with  a  proviso  and  exception 
which  Master  Knox  thought  pro- 
per to  keep  in  reserve.  He  was 
most  sincere  at  that  moment  in  his 
contrition,  and  wished  with  all  his 
soul  that  he  had  never  touched 
card  or  die ;  for  he  had  been  play- 
ing deeply,  as  Arthur  had  heard, 
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and  so  great  was  his  embarrassment 
that  the  sale  of  his  commission  alone 
could  extricate  him.  About  half 
its  value  was  already  lost,  and  he 
had  determined  to  risk  the  other 
half  in  the  attempt  to  retrieve  his 
affairs.  After  Clutterbuck's  dinner, 
he  determined  to  have  cards  or 
hazard  in  his  room,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  plan  that  he 
proposed  to  bring  about  the  deten- 
tion of  Melhado  and  Christy.  He 
was  obliged  to  reserve  himself  for 
the  great  coup  which  he  meditated 
at  play,  but  he  thought  Pat  Shane 
might  be  wrought  into  a  humour 
to  do  the  quarrelling.  Accord- 
ingly, after  Tom  Gervaise  had  been 
got  under  way,  and  the  tandem  en 
route  for  Spanish  Town,  Knox  sued 
for  a  private  interview  with  Pat, 
which  Pat  graciously  accorded, 
merely  guarding  his  honour  by  sti- 
pulating that  he  was  to  hear  no 
proposal  concerning  mutiny,  or 
coining,  or  making  away  with  the 
mess  sherry,  which  was  a  widely 
celebrated  wine. 

Having  reassured  him  on  these 
points,  Knox  proceeded  to  inquire 
if  it  would  give  him  any  pleasure 
to  serve  Arthur  Brune,  to  which 
query  Pat  Shane  replied  by  a  series 
of  questions  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Does  a  game-cock  like  foitin'  ? 
does  a  turtle-dove  love  billin'  and 
cooin'  1  does  a  mortherin'  lawyer 
love  fingerin'  the  fees  *?  They  do  1 
Well  then,  what  they'd  do  for  either 
of  them  deloights,  I'd  do  for  Arthur 
Brune,  d'ye  see  ]  Now  then,  go  on, 
Knox,  me  boy." 

"  Certain  reasons  make  it  desir- 
able that  Melhado  and  his  party 
should  not  leave  this  too  early  after 
Clutterbuck's  dinner.  I  can't  enter 
into  particulars." 

Shane  compressed  his  lips  till  his 
mouth  nearly  disappeared,  and  exe- 
cuted a  series  of  short  double  nods 
indicative  of  entire  comprehension 
of  an  ineffable  mystery;  then  he 
repeated,  in  business-like  tones, 

"  Go  on,  Knox,  me  boy." 

"  We  thought,  perhaps,  that  the 
surest  cause  of  detention  might  be 
the  settlement  of  some  misunder- 
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standing — always  a  longish  affair, 
and  that  if  you  didn't  mind — — " 

"  That's  it ;  be  me  sowl,  you've 
hit  it.  That's  the  card,  Knox. 
Consider  't  settled  from  this  time. 
He'll  not  go  home  till  mornin',  ye 
may  take  your  dying  davy,  and 
perhaps  he'll  not  go  then  ;  he  may 
be  carr'ed.  Ah,  go  to  the  divil  wid 
ye!" 

Saying  which,  he  smote  Knox 
playfully  on  the  ribs  so  as  to  render 
him  inarticulate,  and  was  walking 
off  highly  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  interview,  when  the  other 
seized  his  arm  and  held  him  till  he 
recovered  breath  enough  to  speak 
again. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  Pat — (gasp) — 
you — (gasp) — you — (gasp) — haven't 
quite — (gasp) — understood  me." 

"Haven't  I]  the  divil!  but  I 
have  though  !  I  have  yer  meaning 
as  true  as  gospel,  and  when  that's 
the  case,  the  less  said  the  better. 
There's  censorious  persons  always 
ready  to  pervert  a  gentleman's 
spache,  and  insinuate  that  he 
thought  of  doin'  it  beforehand. 
Oh,  bother,  don't  let's  talk." 

"  But,  Pat,  you  don't  understand, 
I  assure  you.  I  never  thought  of 
anything  serious.  A  little  sham 
sparring  just  to  prevent  their  seeing 
how  time  flies,  and  then  an  ami- 
cable arrangement,  you  know,  and  a 
breakfast  here,  or  something  of  that 
sort " 

"  Mr  Knox,"  said  Pat,  drawing 
himself  up,  "  is  it  me,  of  the  blood 
of  the  Shanes,  that  ye  mane  to  in- 
sult]" 

"Am  I  a  likely  man  to  insult 
you,  Pat  1 " 

"  Maybe  not.  We've  been  ould 
friends  these  seven  years,  but  may 
I  starve  if  I  can  construe  yer  last 
remarks  otherwise  than  dishonour- 
ably !  " 

"  My  dear  Pat,  can't  you  under- 
stand a  bit  of  fun  1 " 

"  Fun  !  on  proper  subjects,  of 
coorse  I  can.  If  it's  cardin'  a  proc- 
tor, or  boultin'  a  turnpike,  or  takin' 
a  funky  rider  over  some  damnable 
raspers,  or  any  other  harmless  di- 
varsion,  I've  not  the  laste  objection. 
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But  to  be  throiflin'  with  matters  of 
honor  !  Is't  a  Shane  ye're  asking  1 
Bathershin  ! " 

"  Why,  what  could  be  the  harm 
of  it?  only  a  little  joke." 

"  Harm  !— joke  !  " 

"  Yes  :  what  harm  ] " 

"  A  purty  commotion  there' d  be 
in  Ballyshane  the  day  they  heard  of 
it !  Can't  I  fancy  Father  O'Eourke, 
with  the  big  hat  on  him,  and  the 
heavy  whip  in  his  hand,  bidding 
them  keep  their  tempers  and  bear 
the  dispensation  with  patience,  and 
foaming  himself  at  the  mouth  with 
rage  and  shame  !  And  Tim  Bralla- 
ghan  and  the  rest  of  them  turning 
up  their  eyes  and  cryin',  '  Who'd 
have  thought  it  of  Pat  Shane — a 
boy  that  would  never  crack  a  joke 
on  a  piper,  because  a  piper  once 
played  before  Moses  1 — and  to  find 
him  making  a  jest  of  serious  things; 
and  Mike  Duffy,  the  villain !  that 
I  bate  out  of  shape  for  rudeness 
to  Mary  Higgins,  with  the  heart's 
black  drop  welling  over  at  the  eyes 
of  him ;  while  he  pretinds  to  be 
tinder  and  sorry  for  poor  Pat's  dis- 
grace— the  desateful  Judas  !  And 
one  says  this  of  me,  and  one  says 
that ;  and  at  last  comes  by  a  little 
black-eyed  divil  with  the  purtiest 
feet  in  the  world,  and  she  says — God 
bless  her  ! — says  she,  *  What's  that 
ye're  saying  about  Misther  Shane]' 
says  she.  'Which  of  ye  is  there 
that  would  dare  to  tell  him  to  his 
face  that  black's  the  white  of  his 
eye,  or  the  smallest  spick  on  it? 
Shane's  sarvinghis  country,'  says  she; 
1  and  I'll  be  bail  for  him  he  never 
done  a  thing  the  likes  o'  yees  should 
dispise  him  for.  Oh,  that  the  Var- 
gin  'ud  give  me  a  man's  strength 
this  hour,  and  I'd  write  Slanderer 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  first  that 
dared  to  slight  him,  ye  calumniating 
villians  ! '  She'd  say  this,  but  she'd 
be  wrong — she'd  have  to  own  after- 
wards that  'twas  heaven's  own 
truth — and  she'd  hide  her  darlin' 
head  for  shame.  And — oh,  blood 
and  turf  ! — can  a  mortial  man  bear 
this  thought  1  Knox,  me  boy,  ye're  an 
old  frind  and  a  true,  but  before  Pat 
Shane'll  troifle  with  his  honor,  or 
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make  a  sport  of  sacr'd  instithusions, 
he'll  be  caught  robbin'  a  church  or 
flinchin'  at  the  second  tumbler ! " 

Thoroughly  overcome  by  this 
burst  of  eloquence,  Pat  allowed  him- 
self to  be  posted  in  a  chair,  and 
wiped  his  face  at  considerable  length 
with  a  cotton  handkerchief,  whose 
home  was  in  the  crown  of  his  hat, 
where  it  performed  the  office  of 
a  sun-screen  when  not  on  active 
duty. 

Knox  began  to  despair  of  obtain- 
ing Pat's  consent  to  a  quarrel  of 
convenience ;  at  any  rate,  he  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  push  the  point 
further  just  now.  He  had  secured 
his  Irish  friend's  co-operation  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  he  would  find  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  or  per- 
haps corrupt  Pat's  second  ;  for  the 
same  love  of  combination  which 
made  him  confident  with  the  paste- 
board and  bones,  made  him  take  a 
pride  in  mastering  this  difficulty. 

So  Knox  sat  down  to  ruminate — 
a  process  to  which  he  was  at  all 
times  prone,  whether  he  had  any 
business  requiring  consideration  or 
not.  With  a  little  more  of  the  ac- 
tive, and  a  little  less  of  the  reflective 
element  in  his  composition,  he  might 
possibly  have  run  a  more  honourable 
career  than  he  has  achieved,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  achieve.  For,  dreamy 
desultory  reflection  is  a  dangerous 
arid  unprofitable,  though  a  seductive 
habit.  Knox,  who  is  still  alive,  does 
not  consider  that  the  pleasures  of 
imagination  have  compensated  him 
for  the  consciousness  that  his  life 
has  hitherto  been  of  little  use  :  he 
has  seen  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams,  but  he  has  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  great  mass  of  human 
work ;  the  next  generation  will  be 
neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for 
his  existence  :  he  fears  that  he  has 
lived  in  vain.  Yet  'tis  a  strong 
mind  that,  having  learned  the  spell, 
can  refrain  from  using  it :  he  who 
possesses  the  golden  key  is  evermore 
drawn  toward  the  enchanted  garden. 
He  will  clothe  the  arid  desert  with 
bubbling  fountains  and  fresh  mossy 
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banks ;  on  the  tented  field  he  hears 
the  voices  of  children  and  the  songs 
of  youth  and  home  ;  he  roams  de- 
lighted through  the  mouldering  Past, 
and  dares  to  frame  a  forethought  of 
the  awful  Future.  But  to  the  striv- 
ing, active  present,  what  does  he  con- 
tribute ]  And  whenever  Knox  thus 
searched  his  own  nature,  he  would 
see  in  envied  contrast  the  character 
of  his  friend  Arthur  Brune.  Arthur 
could  think  too,  but  he  usually 
thought  with  a  purpose  in  view  ; 
he  could  take  a  rapid  survey  and 
form  an  irrevocable  decision  :  then 
his  bodily  energies  took  up  the 
matter  and  wrought  it  to  its  end  ; 
he  realised  and  conformed  to  the 
actual  present,  all  other  thought 
excluded  for  the  time  ;  and  as  it 
was  with  his  gun  or  in  the  race,  so 
was  it  afterwards  amid  the  din  of 
battle ;  he  drew  his  sword  from  its 
scabbard  with  a  determined  arm, 
and  until  it  returned  thither  again 
after  an  eventful  encounter,  his 
mind  was  with  it.  And  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  men  have  been  such  as 
their  dispositions  might  have  led 
one  to  predict. 

This,  however,  is  not  hastening  to 
the  event,  according  to  the  maxim 
of  our  friend  Quintus  Horatius 
Flaccus.*  Wherefore  we  interrupt 
these  reflections,  and  take  up  the 
relation  of  events  from  the  line 
where  we  writ  that  Knox  sat  down 
to  ruminate.  Between  scheming 
and  dreaming,  he  was  very  happy 
in  his  rocking-chair,  but  there  we 
must  leave  him  or  disobey  Horace, 
and  possibly  exhaust  the  patience 
of  the  courteous  reader.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  Knox  thought  will 
appear  by-and-by,  and  we  have  no- 
thing more  at  present  to  say  of  him 
or  his  establishment,  except  that 
Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  after  clearing 
the  tables  of  the  second  breakfast, 
made  a  melancholy  meal  in  the 
verandah,  standing  up  as  he  ate, 
after  the  manner  of  negroes,  and 
mingling  on  his  plate  pork  chops, 
rice  pudding,  lobster  salad,  and 
apple-sauce ;  after  which  sad  repast 
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consisted   of  sitting  on  the  back 
door-step  and  scratching  his  head. 
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he  felt  in  some  degree  prepared  for 
the  duties  of  the  afternoon,  which 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"Yah-i-epp,"  shouted  old  Tom, 
as  he  put  his  team  in  motion,  mak- 
ing his  voice  perform  the  office  of 
the  guard's  horn ;  whereupon  or- 
derlies and  stray  non-commissioned 
officers  faced  inwards  and  saluted 
as  the  tandem  passed,  and  niggers, 
with  broad  grins  on  their  faces, 
scampered  out  of  the  road,  crying, 
with  their  peculiar  chuckle,  "  Hei 
Massa  Gervaise  !  "  and  one  or  two 
of  them  got  tickled  by  Tom's  lash, 
to  the  unbounded  amusement  of 
the  rest.  At  the  sound  of  wheels, 
half-a-dozen  dogs  rushed  frantically 
from  the  different  buildings  to  bark, 
but,  perceiving  the  unerring  hand 
that  wielded  the  whip,  they  sudden- 
ly altered  their  minds  and  retreated, 
many  of  them,  though  unscathed, 
emitting  faint  yelps  from  agreeable 
associations. 

We  have  incidentally  mentioned 
that  Gervaise  and  Brune  were 
bound  for  Spanish  Town.  They 
were  going  to  wait  on  no  less  a 
personage  than  his  Excellency  the 
Governor ;  that  is,  Brune  was  going 
to  beg  an  audience  with  the  great 
man,  and  Tom  Gervaise  went  to 
pass  the  time,  and  on  the  proba- 
bility of  getting  up  a  jollification 
at  a  strange  mess. 

The  Government  was,  in  those 
days,  still  a  very  high  appointment. 
The  importance  of  the  island  was 
waning,  but  she  still  boasted  her- 
self the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  Soon  after,  she  ceased 
to  boast  or  to  give  any  other  sign 
of  self-esteem.  Her  complacency, 
if  she  retained  any,  became  reflec- 
tive and  visionary,  turning  ever- 
more silently  back  to  the  days  of 
her  glory.  It  has  amused  us  some- 
times, while  lounging  listlessly  in  a 
hammock,  and  surveying  through 
the  half-opened  jalousies  the  laugh- 
ing mountains  and  the  teeming 
plain,  to  recall  her  past  history,  and 
conceive  a  parallel  between  her  vi- 


cissitudes and  those  of  the  mother 
country. 

There  have  been  four  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Jamaica  suggestive 
of,  if  not  answering  to,  the  radical 
points  of  English  history. 

It  had  its  savage  aborigines,  a  less 
warlike  race  than  the  Britons,  and 
to  whom  the  fierce  Charaibes,  in- 
habitants of  the  Western  Antilles, 
acted  the  terrific  part  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots. 

Then  came  the  haughty  Spaniard, 
so  far  resembling  the  Eoman  that 
he  introduced  science  and  the  arts 
of  life.  But  in  his  treatment  of 
the  harmless  and  ignorant  natives, 
how  far  did  the  proud  champion  of 
the  Cross  sink  below  the  Pagan !  At 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
the  island  contained  60,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  fifty  years  after,  hardly 
one  representative  remained  of  these 
wretched  Arowauks.  Their  whole- 
sale destruction  was  accomplished 
by  the  invaders  with  circumstances 
of  wanton  cruelty  too  horrible  to 
relate,  or  even  to  reflect  upon.  The 
marvel  is,  how  human  beings  could 
be  guilty  of  such  atrocity ;  and  the 
human  beings  here  upon  the  scene 
professed  to  be  the  most  devout  sons 
of  the  Church — her  missionaries, 
God  save  the  mark ! ! 

Anon,  the  third  race  of  conquer- 
ors not  only  corresponded  to  the 
Saxons,  but  were  the  veritable  sons 
of  Hengist's  and  Horsa's  host.  In 
1655,  Heaven,  by  the  agency  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  answered  the  cry  of 
vengeance  that  had  gone  up  from 
the  slaughtered  Indians.  An  Eng- 
lish force  landed  on  the  island  in 
May,  and  smote  the  cruel  Spaniards 
to  the  uttermost  parts  thereof,  an- 
nexing Jamaica  thenceforth  to  the 
British  empire. 

To  complete  the  historical  paral- 
lel, something  important  is  wanting. 
We  have  matched  our  Britons,  our 
Romans,  and  our  Saxons ;  but  how 
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to  find  an  antitype  to  the  glorious 
Normans  ?  Bare  facts  will  not  do 
it  for  us  ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  those  facts,  we  may  yet  light 
upon  something  that  burns  with 
the  flame  of  chivalry.  It  is  true 
that  no  knights  and  warriors  came 
in  pomp  and  panoply  to  dispossess, 
and  then  unite  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  for  the  next  immigration 
tells  of  chains  and  degradation,  and 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage. 
Soon  after  our  conquest  began  the 
regular  introduction  of  African  ne- 
groes* to  the  West  Indies — a  race 
whose  miserable  beginnings  and 
servile  condition  gave  no  warning 
that  their  weakness  should  one  day 
agitate  nations  and  penetrate  the 
hearts  of  kings.  These  were  not 
Normans ;  no !  but  were  lance  and 
mail  ever  associated  with  a  more 
sublime  enthusiasm  than  that  which 
impelled  Christian  Europe  to  the 
succour  of  the  slave?  Was  the 
rescue  of  His  sepulchre  or  the  deli- 
verance of  His  creatures  the  grander 
achievement  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ  1 
Hermit  and  paladin,  and  most 
Christian  prince,  and  most  holy 
father,  though  their  zeal  was  ardent 
and  their  courage  boiled,  can  vie 
with  crusaders  of  these  latter  days 
only  as  the  host  of  Israel  may  be 
compared  with  the  universal  Church ; 
the  former  but  a  type  of  the  latter. 
Yea,  the  intermingling  of  the  sable 
race  with  the  bright  children  of  the 
Saxon  has  given  rise  to  a  school  of 
chivalry  the  highest  and  the  most 
powerful  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen, — the  highest,  because  its  aims 
and  its  rewards  are  beyond  the 
earth  ;  the  mightiest,  forasmuch  as 
it  has  triumphed  over  nations  and 
governments  and  monarchs  in  the 
Old  World,  and  is  now  about  to 
shake  terribly  the  New  World  of  the 
West! 

At  the  date  of  our  story,  the 
negro  question  was  creating  its 
very  fiercest  contentions.  Jamaica 
was  being  torn  and  ruined  by  ex- 
cited factions.  The  planting  in- 
terest, after  years  of  domination, 
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found  itself  suddenly  overborne  and 
trampled  on,  while  upon  its  fore- 
head were  branded  all  the  sins  of 
oppression  committed  since  the 
world  began.  The  triumphant  abo- 
litionists, as  if  the  sacredness  of 
their  grand  object  absolved  them 
from  all  blame  as  to  the  means  they 
might  use,  conducted  themselves 
with  a  vindictiveness  and  rancour 
which  disgraced  their  profession,  and 
soon  were  blinded  to  the  difference 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  wrong.  The  weak  Government 
at  home,  unable  to  control  the  tor- 
rent, lent  itself  to  the  iniquity  with 
which  emancipation  was  carried  out, 
so  that  every  official  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  from  the  Governor  down- 
wards, was  forced  into  the  position 
of  a  partisan,  instead  of  holding  the 
scales  and  controlling  the  fury  of 
the  factions.  Confounded  by,  and 
indignant  at,  the  injustice  with 
which  they  conceived  themselves 
to  be  treated,  the  planters  neverthe- 
less exhibited  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence, and  showed  once  more 
the  bold  front  which  had  before 
now  successfully  resisted  Imperial 
aggression.  But  this  time  the  op- 
position was  vain  and  ruinous ;  it 
served  only  to  stimulate  the  hatred 
of  their  irresistible  foes.  The  battle 
was  not  yet  fought  out  at  the  date 
of  our  tale :  the  island  legislature 
was  as  yet  vigorous  and  hopeful, 
and  breasted  manfully  the  waves 
that  were  destined  to  overwhelm  it ; 
but  it  often,  in  its  indignation  and 
despair,  lost  sight  of  dignity  and 
prudence.  The  local  government, 
reduced  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  violent 
faction,  appeared  to  no  more  advan- 
tage than  the  legislative  body.  The 
Governor  was  said  to  be  "  a  fine  old 
fellow,  who  would  stand  no  non- 
sense. ' '  The  Council  and  Assembly 
likewise  contained  several  fine  old 
fellows  who  would  stand  no  non- 
sense. Nonsense,  therefore,  seemed 
to  have  but  a  bad  chance,  and  yet 
the  proceedings  on  both  sides  were 
marked  by  the  folly  and  petulance 
of  childhood.  Had  it  been  the  f or- 
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tune  of  the  island  at  this  critical 
time  to  be  governed  by  a  man  of 
temper  and  discretion,  instead  of 
by  a  fine  old  fellow  who  would 
stand  no  nonsense,  or  had  the  col- 
onists appreciated  the  magnitude  of 
the  opposing  force,  and  bent  before 
instead  of  resisting  it,  she  might, 
like  Barbadoes,  have  passed  com- 
paratively uninjured  through  the 
ordeal  of  emancipation.  But  that 
was  not  to  happen. 

The  state  of  dissension  of  course 
afforded  openings  for  loud-mouthed 
agitators  and  demagogues  to  exhibit 
their  stump -oratory,  and  to  grasp 
at  places  and  gains.  Crowds  of 
these  appeared,  all  with  liberal  and 
philanthropic  sentiments  on  their 
lips,  but  the  lives  of  many  of  them 
characterised  by  greed  and  hate. 
Like  Judas,  they  were  eloquent 
concerning  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
not  that  they  cared  for  the  poor. 
And  in  the  very  front  of  the  poli- 
tical agitators  stood  the  religious 
sects,*  the  preachers  acting  as  the 
leaders,  and  instilling  their  secular 
doctrines,  and  inciting  to  deceit  and 
dishonesty  from  their  pulpits.  The 
clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  for 
the  most  part,  sided  with  the  plant- 
ers, and  shared  the  odium  levelled 
at  them.  They  were,  therefore,  of 
little  use.  But  there  were  a  few 
young  and  enthusiastic  ministers, 
like  our  friend  Mr  Grant,  who  en- 
deavoured, amid  the  roar  of  factions, 
to  gain  a  few  ears  for  the  voice  of 
true  religion.  They  were  nearly  all 
young  and  inexperienced;  most  of 
them,  going  right  as  far  as  they 
could  see,  were  unable  to  realise  in 
their  minds  the  state  of  things,  and 
many  of  them  had  a  zeal  which  out- 
ran discretion. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  wreck 
in  which  these  things  resulted ; 
but  many  who  know  the  result  may 
not  know  the  elements  from  which 
it  proceeded.  We  have  ventured, 
therefore,  on  these  few  words  of  ex- 
planation. 

And  now  we  have  to  be  taken 
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rapidly  over  the  thirteen  miles  that 
separate  Up  Park  from  Spanish 
Town.  Old  Tom  is  the  very  per- 
son to  do  us  that  service.  We 
rattle  along,  each  person  absorbed 
in  his  own  reflections,  and  noticing 
nothing — not  even  the  immense  cot- 
ton-tree on  the  right  of  the  road, 
beneath  which  sits  an  elderly  negro 
retailing  the  milk  of  young  cocoa- 
nuts  for  the  refreshment  of  parched 
travellers,  hewing  off  the  outer  husks 
with  a  weapon  that  might,  for  its 
form,  have  hung  by  the  side  of 
Haroun  al  Kaschid,  and  converting 
the  nut  itself  into  a  cup.  ;Tis  a 
simple  draught  rudely  prepared;  but 
if  the  old  tree  be  there,  and  an  old 
vendor  beneath  it  when  you  go  that 
way,  our  life  on  it,  reader,  you  will 
halt  and  drink !  He  found  no  cus- 
tomers in  Arthur  and  Tom  that  day. 
They  passed  silently  along,  first  a 
warm  horse  stepping  smartly  and 
tossing  his  head,  then  another  ditto, 
ditto,  then  two  travellers  abreast  in 
their  chariot,  then  two  little  streams 
of  smoke. 

Now,  it  naturally  enough  hap- 
pened that  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor, being,  as  has  been  said,  a 
fine  old  fellow,  held  a  favourable 
opinion  of  a  fine  young  fellow  like 
Arthur  Brune.  But  fine  old  fellows 
then  had  a  way  of  showing  their 
goodwill  which  we  should  in  this 
day  think  objectionable.  His  Ex- 
cellency gave  Arthur  a  reception, 
whose  warmth,  as  indicated  by  the 
oaths  he  used,  was  intense.  He 
had  just  then  a  little  leisure,  which 
he  kindly  devoted  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  young  friend,  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  sprightly  conversa- 
tion, strongly  spiced  with  doubles 
entendres,  and  illustrated  with  anec- 
dotes, from  which  the  chaste  Maga, 
even  though  approaching  her  fiftieth 
year,  would  avert  her  eyes  with 
indignant  majesty.  That  was  the 
way  in  which  fine  old  fellows  con- 
descended to  those  whom  it  was 
their  pleasure  to  honour.  Arthur 
for  a  long  time  bore  with  his  Ex- 


*  "We  except  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  were  said  strictly  to  confine  them- 
selves to  spiritual  concerns. 
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cellency's  humour,  and  laughed  at 
his  jokes,  longing  to  speak  of  the 
business  which  brought  him  thither, 
but  not  finding  an  opportunity,  so 
continuous  was  the  flow  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's conversation.  At  length 
the  great  man  looked  at  his  watch, 
interrupted  his  discourse,  and  was 
about  to  dismiss  his  young  friend 
graciously,  when  Arthur  besought 
an  extension  of  five  minutes,  saying 
that  he  had  a  favour  to  ask. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  what  can  I  do  for 
you1?"  said  his  Excellency.  "Name 
something  in  reason,  and  you  may 
command  me." 

"  I  want  a  licence  to  marry,"  said 
Arthur,  firmly ;  "  and  I  beg  of  your 
Excellency  the  favour  that  you  will 
for  a  short  time  keep  the  granting 
it  a  profound  secret.'7 

"Licence  to  marry!"  repeated* 
the  Governor  in  amazement.  "  Why, 
what  the  devil !  Marry !  Why,  you 
can't  be  serious." 

"  Quite  serious,  sir,"  Arthur  said. 

"  Why,  I  really  thought  now  you 
were  one  of  the  fellows  that  will 
take  the  places  of  us  old  cocks  when 
we  go  our  ways.  I  took  you  for  a 
soldier,  every  inch  of  you.  Marry ! 
By  Jove!" 

"tl  have  not  the  least  intention, 
sir,"  said  Arthur,  "of  giving  up 
the  service  ;  and  if  I  know  myself 
at  all,  I  shall  not  be  less  worthy  of 
his  Majesty's  commission  after  mar- 
riage than  I  am  now." 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  his  Excel- 
lency; "wait  till  you're  a  field- 
officer  at  least.  Marriage  is  a  mis- 
take in  a  young  officer ;  fellow's 
never  worth  a  farthing  after.  Takes 
all  the  dash  out  of  him.  And  a 
married  subaltern !  damme,  you 
must  be  joking  !  Eh  1  Can't  mean 
it.  All  humbug.  Mustn't  think  of 
such  thing.  Rather  sign  a  death- 
warrant  for  you ! " 

Arthur  made  a  suitable  acknow- 
ledgment for  this  mark  of  regard, 
but  persisted  that  he  was  quite  in 
earnest,  and  had  well  considered 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take. 

"  Then  I  can  only  say  I'm  infer- 
nally sorry,"  said  the  Governor. 
"  Mark  my  words  !  You'll  live  to 
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repent  it.  Fine  young  fellow  like 
you  throwing  yourself  away  !  Be- 
sides, I  thought  you  were  rather  soft 
about  that  girl  Melhado's  going  to 
marry — devilish  delightful  girl  she 
is  too — splendid  bust — cursed  deal 
too  good  for  that  fellow  ; — thought 
you  were  a  little  moonish  in  that 
direction,  which  seemed  a  capital 
thing,  as  it  would  keep  you  single. 
I  say,  Brune,  whoever  it  is,  you 
haven't  got  anything  to  match  old 
Arabin's  daughter,  I'll  take  my 
oath!" 

"Miss  Arabin's,"  said  Brune, 
steadily,  "  is  the  other  name  which 
I  wish  to  be  inserted  in  the  licence." 

His  Excellency  looked  hard  at 
Arthur  to  examine  whether  his  eye 
showed  symptoms  of  insanity ;  fail- 
ing to  perceive  which,  and  at  the 
same  time  recollecting  Arthur's  de- 
mand of  secrecy,  the  representative 
of  majesty  began  to  perceive  how 
matters  stood. 

"The  devil  it  is  !"  then  said  the 
Governor.  "  May  I  ask  what  Mr 
and  Mrs  Arabin  and  Mr  Melhado 
say  to  the  arrangement  T' 

"  I  grieve  to  say,  sir,"  answered 
Arthur,  "  that  the  marriage,  if  you 
give  me  the  means  of  effecting  it, 
will  be  clandestine." 

"  After  which  will  come  duels, 
actions  at  law,  courts-martial,  and 
I  don't  know  what  pleasures  be- 
side1?" said  his  Excellency,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  I  think  not,  sir,"  replied  Arthur. 
"I  have  weighed  well  the  conse- 
quences of  what  I  meditate." 

"  You  think  you  can  do  it  neatly  ? " 
asked  the  great  man. 

"  I  have  every  hope  of  carrying 
out  my  design." 

Here  his  Excellency  was  so  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  that  after  a 
suppressed  chuckle  or  two  he  burst 
into  a  fit  of  hearty  laughter,  which 
brought  tears  out  of  his  eyes. 

"  Capital ! "  said  his  Excellency, 
when  he  regained  command  of  his 
voice  ;  "  only  do  it  well,  and  I'll 
forgive  you  for  marrying." 

"  Don't  you,"  continued  he  again, 
unable  to  control  explosions  of  de- 
light— "  don't  you  feel  great  remorse 
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at  the  trick  you're  going  to  play 
that  excellent  young  man,  Mel- 
hadoT 

"  I  do,"  said  Arthur ;  "  I  wish  I 
could  avoid  it." 

Whereupon  his  Excellency  made 
a  grotesque  face,  which  said,  as 
plainly  as  a  grimace  could  do,  "  I 
see  you're  a  wag  as  well  as  a  sly 
dog ;  but  I  have  some  fun  in  me 
too,  and  we  understand  each  other," 
and  then  he  pursued  his  remarks 
with  intervals  of  laughter. 

"By  ,  it'll  set  the  whole 

island  by  the  ears.  Why,  what  an 
audacious  young  scamp  you  are, 
eh !  Arabin  won't  have  bo  to 
throw  to  a  goose  for  the  next 
twelvemonth ;  and  as  for  Melhado, 
oh,  'pon  my  soul,  it's  too  bad. 
Well,  she  ought  to  marry  a  red- 
coat, I'll  be  if  she  oughtn't ; 

'twould  be  a  slur  upon  the  cloth  to 
let  a  civilian  have  her.  But  the 
sell  it'll  be  for  them  is  best  of  all. 
Oh,  by  Jove,  it's  capital ! " 

In  fine,  so  great  was  the  Gover- 
nor's glee  that  he  promised  to  have 
the  necessary  parchment  prepared 
that  evening  with  great  secrecy, 
and  desired  Arthur  to  dine  at  the 
King's  House  that  he  might  re- 
ceive it.  And  Arthur  having  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  Gervaise 
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had  travelled  with  him,  his  Excel- 
lency graciously  extended  his  in- 
vitation to  that  officer,  who  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  at  receipt  of 
it,  seeing  that  he  had  come  over 
unprovided  with  a  red  jacket, 
without  which  it  was  as  bad  taste 
to  appear  at  King's  House,  as  for  a 
Jew  to  go  to  a  marriage  without  a 
wedding  garment.  The  difficulty 
was  eventually  got  over;  but  as 
Tom  was  both  tall  and  stout,  there 
was  some  trouble  in  fitting  him. 
They  applied  at  last  to  a  captain 
of  the  St  Jago  Militia,  who  was 
sufficiently  stout,  but  who  being  of 
small  stature,  Thomas  presented 
himself  at  the  viceregal  board 
with  six  inches  of  ragged  shirt 
visible  round  his  waist.  The  hiatus 
did  not  spoil  his  dinner,  and  his 
Excellency  was  so  delighted  with 
the  coming  elopement  that  there 
was  little  ceremony.  It  would 
have  given  us  great  pleasure  to 
repeat  some  very  excellent  anec- 
dotes andjeux  d' esprit  to  which  the 
Governor  gave  voice  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  we  have  so  altered  in 
only  a  quarter  of  an  age,  that  the 
conversation  of  men  who  enjoyed 
fame  and  rank,  and  who  were  of 
mature  age  at  that  time,  is  objec- 
tionable in  the  present  day. 
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AUGUSTUS    WELBY    PUGIN. 


IT  is  common  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  personal  individuality  in 
this  age  of  much  action  and  many 
achievements.  The  picturesque  of 
man  and  man  is  bewailed  every- 
where as  all  but  lost  in  the  height 
of  civilisation,  instruction,  and  uni- 
versal refinement  to  which  we  have 
attained.  In  classes,  in  masses, 
in  nations — grandly,  yet  with  an 
abstract  blank  which  touches  no 
heart,  the  story  of  modern  life  has 
to  be  written.  We  say  so  calmly, 
as  a  received  truth ;  and  without  an 
interval,  in  absolute  contradiction 
of  what  we  have  just  said,  put  down 
upon  paper  such  a  name  as  that 
which  heads  this  page — a  name  repre- 
senting one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  characteristic  figures  which  Art 
has  ever  added  to  the  notable  per- 
sons of  the  world  ;  and  introducing 
into  the  common  level  of  social  life 
an  individuality  as  rampant  and 
untamed,  as  distinct  from  every 
other  thing  and  person  round  it,  as 
if  its  possessor  had  inhabited  a 
pristine  forest  or  a  mediaeval  feudal 
castle.  Such  is  the  way  in  which 
special  facts  contradict  the  ordinary 
conception  which,  only  half  seeing 
them  the  while,  we  form  of  the 
times  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
living.  Perhaps  when  the  age  is 
over,  and  orbs  into  its  perfect  sphere, 
these  exceptional  facts  may  bulk 
large  enough  to  impress  upon  the 
gaze  of  our  great-grandchildren,  not 
in  subordination  to  the  mechanical 
progress  we  ourselves  are  so  con- 
scious of,  the  well-developed  out- 
line of  a  generation  of  men. 

The  architect  Pugin,  known  by 
name  to  many,  and  well  known  to 
those  whose  knowledge  is  fame, 
died  nearly  ten  years  ago,  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  and  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  but  amid  disas- 
trous circumstances,  which  gave  a 


sadder  force  than  usual  to  that  going 
down  of  the  sun  at  noon,  which  is 
so  usual  among  artists  and  men  of 
genius.  After  the  lapse  of  years 
he  has  found  a  biographer  in  the 
person  of  a  fellow-craftsman — not  of 
genius,  so  far  at  least  as  literature  is 
concerned  ;  and  in  a  volume  partly 
architectural  and  partly  Catholic, 
not  specially  adapted  to  the  general 
reader  in  either  point  of  view,  all 
the  dim  portrait  that  appears  pos- 
sible of  this  singular  man  is  now 
given  to  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  even  tech- 
nical knowledge,  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  people  to  whom  crock- 
ets and  finials  are  unintelligible, 
who  yet  would  receive  with  interest 
what  can  be  learned  of  an  extremely 
characteristic  and  remarkable  per- 
son, a  man  who  swept  through  life 
with  the  motion  of  a  torrent,  and 
who  worked  and  talked  and  acted 
and  suffered,  during  his  forty  years 
of  existence,  as  much  or  more  than 
most  men  could  in  a  hundred.  On  the 
tame  blood  and  unexcited  pulses  of 
the  general  spectator,  the  spectacle  of 
such  a  life  will  probably  have  an  effect 
something  akin,  to  what  must  have 
been  the  impression  made  on  the 
commonplace  Roman  of  old  by  the 
sight  of  the  gladiator's  agonies.  It 
is  not  the  vulgar  pangs,  and  blood, 
of  the  arena  which  make  that  fierce 
pleasure  attractive ;  it  is  the  sight 
of  the  grand  critical  moment  of  life 
violently  exaggerated,  yet  still  hu- 
man, enacted  before  those  who,  in 
their  tame  fashions,  shall  somehow 
go  through  the  same  dully,  without 
cheer  of  spectators  or  heroic  im- 
pulse, but  with  a  certainty  as  irre- 
vocable and  absolute.  How  a  man 
can  dare  and  undergo  everything 
from  which  flesh  and  blood  shrink 
— how,  safe  one's  self,  one  can  see 
that  tragedy,  with  all  its  thrilling 
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accompaniments  of  pity  and  terror, 
has  always  been  a  sight  inexpressi- 
bly attractive  to  the  primitive  mind. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  most 
highly-gifted  actors,  the  stage  itself 
does  not  supply  this  savage  require- 
ment of  nature  :  and  now  that  life 
and  death  are  no  longer  made  the 
subjects  of  actual  sport,  it  is  only 
literature  that  can  provide  this 
necessary  stimulus  and  excitation. 
There  are  lives,  written  and  un- 
written, in  which  the  visible  agony 
goes  on  before  us  under  conditions 
so  touching  and  splendid,  as  to  make 
us  all  spectators  at  a  martyrdom. 
There  are  other  lives  in  which,  with 
interest  almost  as  tragical,  it  is  the 
gladiator  only,  whom,  with  a  shiver- 
ing sense  of  human  sympathy,  yet 
serenity,  we  survey  at  our  leisure 
in  his  passion  and  death-struggle. 
Both  are  among  the  most  prof  oundly 
interesting  of  human  sights  ;  and 
it  is  to  something  between  the  two 
— not  to  the  sacred  drama  of  a 
saint's  tragedy,  though  religion  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  story ;  nor 
to  the  vulgar  legend  of  a  gladiator's 
sufferings,  though  passion  and  ac- 
tion of  the  rudest  primitive  descrip- 
tion are  in  the  tale — that  we  invite 
our  readers  now. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
how  biography  becomes  the  favour- 
ite study  of  middle  age.  Fiction, 
to  which  the  modesty  of  nature 
puts  a  hundred  impalpable  limits, 
which  it  must  not  transgress  under 
hazard  of  forfeiting  all  its  influence, 
is  emphatically  for  youth.  Most 
people  lose  the  faculty  of  reading 
novels  and  relishing  poetry  in  the 
middle  of  their  days.  Yet  the  per- 
ennial necessity  of  beholding  how 
other  human  creatures  bear  their 
trials  and  overcome  their  difficul- 
ties does  not  on  that  account  for- 
sake the  hard-working  man.  It  is 
here  that  this  art  of  portraiture, 
little  studied,  but  much  practised, 
comes  in  with  an  influence  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  spe- 
cies of  literature.  It  is  a  perennial 
tragedy  to  which,  in  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  our  eyes  turn 
involuntarily.  The  termination  dear 


to  youth  has  been  found  to  be  but 
a  beginning,  on  the  other  side  of 
that  rose-coloured  line ;  and  now 
no  termination  is  possible  but  that 
inevitable  end  of  the  chapter  which 
puts  its  Amen  upon  all  human 
works  and  ways.  Thither  with  a 
thrill  of  fellow-feeling  we  turn  our 
middle-aged  and  sober  eyes.  No- 
thing in  art  or  nature  is  so  touch- 
ing and  close  to  our  hearts  as  that 
real  man,  marching  steadily  or  un- 
steadily, as  we  are  doing,  through 
his  tedious  campaigns — drawing  up, 
unprepared  or  prepared,  for  his  in- 
evitable battles — going  on  painfully 
after  they  are  over-daunted  or  un- 
daunted, as  the  case  may  be — and 
drawing  near,  as  we  also  shall  draw 
near,  to  the  thin-worn  edge  of  life, 
f  rom  w^hich  perhaps  he  may  send  back 
some  message  of  cheer  to  us  against 
our  own  journey  thitherward.  With 
so  distinct  a  place  and  so  large  an 
audience,  nothing  is  more  strange 
than  the  singular  inattention  to  any 
art  in  it  with  which  this  work  of 
biography  is  carried  out.  A  rela- 
tive who  knows  the  bare  facts  of  a 
man's  existence,  but  who,  by  mere 
disability  of  nature,  can  never  get  far 
enough  off  from  him  to  see  his  figure 
rounded  full  against  the  surrounding 
world,  is  calmly  identified  as  the 
"natural"  author  of  the  portrait, 
whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  draw  a 
single  line  ef  it ;  or  failing  a  relative, 
a  professional  friend,  a  man  of  simi- 
lar pursuits, — any  one  who  has  suf- 
ficient command  of  the  facts,  falls 
into  the  vacant  position.  This  so- 
lemn tragic  muse  of  real  life — this 
teacher  from  whose  hands  we  are 
all  more  or  less  prepared  and  con- 
tent to  take  lessons — comes  stum- 
bling upon  her  platform,  with  un- 
certain utterance  and  unaccustomed 
voice,  not  much  aware  of  her  story 
in  her  own  person,  and  still  less 
able  to  communicate  it  to  others. 
This  is  an  equal  mistake  and  in- 
jury to  a  very  important  branch 
of  literature,  and  prepares  a  series 
of  perpetual  disappointments  for 
a  large  and  most  influential  class 
of  readers.  The  slight  and  im- 
perfect biography  at  present  in 
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our  hands  would  be  unfairly  made 
the  subject  of  any  general  stric- 
tures ;  for  its  pretensions  are  small, 
and  its  execution  sufficiently  honest. 
But  while  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  trust  to  the  efforts  of  amateurs, 
or  the  loving  recollections  of  kin- 
dred, for  our  portraits  of  eminent 
men,  it  is  surely  a  great  piece  of 
folly  to  confide  the  fuller  and  larger 
picture  of  themselves  and  their 
lives  to  untrained  and  unfit  hands. 
There  are  men  who  devote  them- 
selves, with  the  severest  study  and 
labour,  to  the  elucidation  of  history; 
there  are  poets  who  live  in  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  that  great  use  of 
genius;  and  these  are  the  historians 
and  the  poets  who  enlighten  the 
annals  of  our  history  and  glorify 
our  national  life.  Philosophers  train 
themselves  to  an  utterance  big 
enough  for  their  thoughts  ;  even 
novelists  give  themselves  up  to  the 
requirements  of  their  craft.  But  all 
the  world  is  agreed  that,  to  write  a 
man's  life,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  have  been  that  man's  son  or 
nephew,  friend  or  professional  col- 
laborateur,  and  to  know  the  facts. 
Biography  is  no  art,  but  an  acci- 
dent. You  put  in  for  an  individual 
history,  and  you  may  get  an  essay, 
pointed  with  bits  of  personal  de- 
tail, or  the  broken  scraps  of  a 
journal,  or  anything  else  like  or 
unlike  what  you  aimed  at.  Such 
is  the  present  theory  of  written 
memoirs  ;  and  nobody  can  be  sur- 
prised that,  in  most  instances,  the 
life  is  not  written,  but  taken — a 
well-intentioned  manslaughter,  not 
to  say  culpable  homicide. 

In  the  present  instance  the  case 
is  different.  A  professional  sketch 
made  by  a  conscientious  member  of 
an  important  and  increasing  profes- 
sion, these  Recollections  are  a  con- 
tribution to  the  recent  history  of 
English  architecture,  and  to  the 
gossip  of  a  class,  more  than  a  se- 
rious attempt  to  delineate  a  man. 
The  "  author  of  these  pages,"  as  the 
architect -writer  describes  himself, 
has  no  vocation  towards  that  kind 
of  portrait  -  painting  which  would 
have  made  his  hero  visible  before 
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the  world.  Such  was  not  his  pur- 
pose nor  special  desire — his  aim  was 
to  trace  the  career  of  an  eminent 
and  somewhat  eccentric  architect, 
very  odd  in  many  of  his  ways,  and 
concerning  whom  everybody  had 
some  stories  to  tell,  and  its  effect 
upon  their  common  craft ;  to  note 
the  churches  he  built,  the  houses 
he  designed,  the  manner  in  which 
he  sometimes  treated  his  patrons — 
all  those  minutiae  of  the  profession 
which  exist  and  are  interesting  in 
every  trade  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  The  immediate  stimulus  to 
the  production  of  the  book  seems 
to  have  been  a  generous  attempt 
now  going  on  to  raise  a  memorial 
to  Pugin,  in  the  very  becoming  form 
of  a  travelling  Scholarship  of  Art. 
The  attempt  is  still  in  progress,  and 
promises  to  be  successful.  For  the 
promotion  of  this  virtuous  end,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  professional  cu- 
riosity, Mr  Ferrey's  Recollections  of 
Pugin  have  been  put  together ;  and 
the  book  will  no  doubt  fully  answer 
its  intention,  and  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  its  writer.  But  through  the 
dim  architectural  lantern  herein  held 
forth,  there  gleam  such  glimpses  of 
a  passionate  human  soul,  hard  dri- 
ven, but  never  overmastered  till  the 
end  of  its  career,  that  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  attempting  to  elucidate 
a  little  more  clearly  this  Agonistes' 
life,  contending  for  forty  years  with 
a  world  of  material  difficulty,  which 
it  could  and  did  overcome,  and  with 
a  spiritual  might  which  repulsed  it 
hopelessly,  and  drove  it  to  its  rest 
through  the  anguish  of  madness  and 
premature  death ; — a  life  not  perfect, 
nor  entirely  noble — a  hasty,  rude, 
peremptory,  unreasonable  existence, 
incapable  of  repose,  in  many  respects 
deficient,  wanting  in  grace,  gentle- 
ness, and  patience;  but  still,  accord- 
ing to  its  arbitrary  and  impatient 
strain,  a  life  worth  noting  —  the 
passion  and  conflict  of  a  full-blood- 
ed and  genuine  man,  through  a 
world  of  phantoms,  and  creatures 
half  alive. 

For  the  information  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  barely  know 
Pugin's  name,  let  us  briefly  sketch, 
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before  entering  into  detail,  who  he 
was.  So  considerable  a  man  in  his 
generation  as  to  be  named  by  the 
Times  the  founder  of  the  new  and 
better  school  of  architecture  now 
existing  among  us,  and  to  be  stig- 
matised by  Mr  Ruskin,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Stones  of  Venice,  with 
complimentary  virulence,  as  "  not  a 
great  architect,  but  one  of  the  small- 
est possible  or  conceivable  of  archi- 
tects"— he  was  the  hereditary  cham- 
pion of  mediaeval  art  while  scarcely 
any  arm  but  his  own  was  raised  in 
its  defence.  Perfectly  lawless  and 
unscrupulous  in  speech,  he  fought 
for  his  beloved  art  not  only  by  de- 
monstrations of  its  own  excellence, 
but  by  assaults  as  vehement  and 
hot  as  if  they  had  been  living  men, 
instead  of  spires  and  cupolas,  at 
which  he  ran  a-tilt — against  the 
calm  classic  opponent,  all  plaster  and 
pretence,  which  already  had  posses- 
sion of  the  field.  An  artist-soul,  in- 
capable of  contenting  itself  even 
with  domestic  surroundings  till  it 
had  conformed  them  to  its  ideal, 
drove  him,  while  young  and  fervent, 
into  the  Church  of  Rome,  where  his 
imagination  ran  riot  in  a  dream  of 
perfection  to  be  procured  by  fault- 
less pointed  churches,  chasubles, 
albs,  and  altar  furniture,  all  de- 
signed by  his  own  restless  fingers, 
and  executed  with  the  carefullest 
graces  of  art.  The  Church  of  Rome, 
however,  could  no  more  gratify  and 
content  this  absolute  spirit  than 
any  other  system  or  corporation. 
Fretted  by  the  restrictions,  the  per- 
petual curb  and  limit  to  which  his 
imagination  and  will  were  com- 
pelled to  yield,  within  as  without 
that  holy  enclosure,  encompassed 
by  the  disgusts  and  fatigues  which 
sooner  or  later  overwhelm  every 
such  arbitrary  and  vehement  organ- 
isation, Pugin  found  in  the  rock 
of  the  Church  only  a  remorseless 
wall  of  obstacle  against  which 
he  dashed  himself ;  and  in  bitter 
disappointment,  and  wild  agony 
of  disenchanted  heart  and  over- 
worked brain,  went  mad  and  died, 
not  without  pathetic  remorseful 
yearnings,  in  the  twilight  of  his 
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troubled  faculties,  towards  a  Chris- 
tian union  and  Catholicity  wider 
than  Roman,  to  which  the  former 
utterances  of  his  life  were  at  dead 
variance.  Before  this  ending  of  his 
career,  however,  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  influence  the  entire 
architecture  of  the  country,  to  lend 
large  assistance  in  changing  public 
sentiment,  and  to  leave  worthy  evi- 
dences of  his  own  genius  before  the 
world — the  chief  of  which,  perhaps, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  splendid  pile 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
are  at  least  as  much  the  creation  of 
Pugin  as  of  Barry — probably  more. 
Such  was  the  wild  and  vehement 
career,  disastrously  closed  in  fiery 
noonday  eclipse,  descending  through 
Bedlam  and  mysterious  neglect  and 
ingratitude  into  a  sudden  grave, 
which  Mr  Ferrey  faintly  memorial- 
ises. The  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  man  who  accom- 
plished it,  we  shall  try  to  follow  at 
greater  length  with  the  guidance  of 
his  biographer.  The  measure  of  his 
genius  we  shall  neither  attempt  to 
discuss  nor  decide.  "  Phidias,"  says 
Mr  Ruskin,  with  that  dignified 
spitefulness  in  which  he  is  always 
so  happy,  "  can  niche  himself  in  the 
corner  of  a  pediment,  Raffaelle  expa- 
tiate within  the  circumference  of  a 
clay  platter ;  but  Pugin  is  inexpres- 
sible in  less  than  a  cathedral." 
Notwithstanding,  but  for  the  extra- 
vagant straightforward  assaults  of 
Pugin,  the  audience  influenced  by 
Ruskin  might  have  been  much  li- 
mited in  extent  and  conviction.  He 
was  the  working  pioneer,  the  miner 
explosive  and  gunpowdery,  of  the 
new  era  of  art.  Before  the  public 
mind  was  prepared  for  the  fasti- 
dious philosophies  and  matchless 
landscape-painting  of  the  art-critic, 
the  art -workman,  vehement  and 
furious,  had  to  dash  his  batter- 
ing-ram at  the  old  stuccoed  crumb- 
ling walls,  and  bring  them  down  in 
tempests  of  dust  and  hurricanes  of 
contemptuous  shouting.  The  two 
encounter  each  other  afterwards 
with  grim  scorn  and  lofty  disdain — 
two  remarkable  figures.  The  one 
fastidiously  refined  and  dainty  in 
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a  rarified  eclectic  atmosphere,  too 
fine  for  common  humanity:  the 
other  flashing  on  in  a  torrent  of 
rude  manhood,  endowing  the  very 
stone  and  lime  opposed  to  him  with 
flesh  and  blood,  and  demolishing 
his  windmills  furiously  with  hearty- 
hatred.  Mr  Kuskin  puts  his  deli- 
cate lancet  pleasantly  into  the  flesh 
of  the  big  Arab,  while  Pugin  stands 
aside  and  growls  contemptuous,  not 
without  a  certain  sense  of  impotence 
to  contend  with  these  dainty  unri- 
valled weapons.  "  Let  the  fellow 
build  something/'  growls  the  vic- 
tim, vainly  thinking  [to  lure  his 
assailant  into  ground  where  he  him- 
self was  the  better  man.  But  de- 
spite this  inevitable  jealousy  and 
conflict  of  the  practical  against  the 
theoretical — of  the  workman  with 
the  philosopher — Ruskin  had  been 
impossible  without  Pugin ;  the  ma- 
terial giant  always  preceding  in  rude 
material  encounter  the  intellectual 
champion  with  his  diamond  blade 
and  touch.  Neither  apparently  re- 
cognised their  natural  succession 
and  connection ;  but  it  is  plain 
enough  to  the  outside  spectator,  who 
sees  both. 

We  have  said  that  Pugin  was  the 
hereditary  champion  of  medieval 
art.  His  father  was  an  emigre — one 
of  those  virtuous,  blameless,  pains- 
taking Frenchmen  whom  the  Re- 
volution drove  into  England,  and 
who,  taking  kindly  to  the  sober  land 
of  his  adoption,  like  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  pursued  thereafter  a 
life  of  diligent  and  worthy  industry, 
in  utter,  contrast  to  the  hideous  tu- 
mult which  had  cast  him  forth.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to 
discover  how  many  such,  so  utterly 
unpolitical  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  driven  to  these  shores 
by  such  a  whirlwind  of  social  agi- 
tation is  almost  unbelievable,  have 
stimulated  and  afforded  new  deve- 
lopments to  English  industry  and 
laboriousness.  Augustus  Pugin  the 
elder,  by  dint  of  a  faculty  of  drawing, 
not  much  cultivated  or  remarkable, 
fell,  in  his  penniless  and  friendless 
estate,  into  the  employment  of  Nash 
the  architect,  and  by  degrees  be- 
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came  himself  a  theoretical  architect 
of  much   eminence   and  influence, 
laying  the  foundation  in  his  careful 
practical  works,  and  in  the  thorough 
training  of  his,  pupils,  for  all  that  has 
been  since  accomplished  in  Gothic 
architecture.     It  was  the  age  of  the 
Brighton  Pavilion  and  other  such 
monstrous  follies,   in  which,  with 
souvenirs  of  Normandy  in  his  heart, 
the  quick-eyed  Frenchman,  with  his 
lively    pencil    and    perception    of 
awakening  public  interest,  took  up 
the  vanguard  in  the  new  movement. 
He    made    the  noble    remains  of 
former  ages  familiar  to  the  eye  and 
clear   to  the   mind  of  the  nation, 
which,  stirred  by  many  influences, 
and  in  the  flush  of  a  new  outburst 
of  national  genius  and  splendour, 
began  to  be   doubtful  of  its  own 
tame  mediocrity  in  point  of  art. 
When  public  taste  has  come  to  the 
length  of  bursting  out  into  insane 
bulbs  and  pinnacles  by  way  of  re- 
lief from  the  dead  flat  of  former 
dulness,   such  an   oracle  close    at 
hand  is    invaluable.     The  French 
draughtsman,  who  loved  his  work, 
and  had  no  other  object  in  life  than 
its  accomplishment,  filled  his  office 
with  pupils,  to  whom  he  opened  a 
new  and  fascinating  world.    Cathe- 
drals and  castles,  not  of  stucco,  all 
noble,  real,  solemn,  rose  out  of  the 
darkness  around  the  fortunate  lads 
who  were  to  reproduce  and  emulate 
what  they  saw.     Their  master  him- 
self reproduced  only  upon  paper, 
in  books  that  stimulated  the  general 
curiosity,  and  helped  to  mend  the 
vitiated  taste  which  had  exhausted 
itself  upon  pediments  and  cornices. 
They  went  into  France   and  over 
England,  sketching   everywhere  — 
making  "  examples"   of    the  half- 
mouldering  fragments  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  lost  to  the 
world,  and  learning  by  what  simple, 
splendid  constructive  art,  edifices 
which  look  like  creations,  grew  into 
being.  Within  the  household,  where 
the  Frenchman  trained  his  pupils 
into  all  the  individualities  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  a  kind  of  Protest- 
ant conventual  rule  existed  under 
his  strong-minded  English  wife,  who 
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"  was  possessed  of  considerable  lite- 
rary accomplishments,  and  frequent- 
ly contributed  articles  to  the  leading 
periodicals,"  as  her  son's  biographer 
informs  us  with  naive  and  admiring 
wonder;  and  who  was  a  griffin,  as 
under  such  circumstances  might  be 
anticipated.  This  curious  menage 
produced  the  younger  Augustus;  an 
only  child,  stimulated  into  produc- 
tion from  his  earliest  moments;  the 
mother's  darling,  despotically  loved 
and  governed ;  the  father's  favour- 
ite pupil  and  precocious  assistant. 
Such  a  position  must  have  acted 
upon  any  temperament.  It  forced 
into  wild  luxuriance  and  premature 
development  a  nature  almost  savage 
in  its  fulness  of  energy  and  life. 

The  boy  was  nursed  upon  "  ex- 
amples "  and  "  details "  of  Gothic 
art,  which,  instead  of  chilling  him 
into  a  Dryasdust,  a  conclusion  not 
improbable,  or  making  him  merely 
an  ecclesiastical  draughtsman  like 
his  father,  had  the  effect  of  com- 
municating very  life  and  breath, 
through  his  vivid  appreciation,  to 
these  stony  remnants  of  another 
age.  At  fifteen,  or  before  it,  he  had 
already  found  a  channel  for  his  in- 
dependent exertions,  and,  striking 
distinctly  off  from  his  father's  his- 
torical and  pictorial  undertakings, 
found  utterance  for  his  own  indivi- 
dual faculty  of  making,  in  design- 
ing plate  for  the  great  silversmiths 
Rundell  and  Bridge,  and  furniture 
for  Windsor  Castle.  Then  the  wild 
life  and  restless  energies  of  the  boy 
surged  out  into  regions  less  satis- 
factory. Though  Mrs  Pugin  was 
Puritan  enough  to  take  her  son  to 
the  Caledonian  Chapel  in  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,  where  such 
a  preacher  as  Edward  Irving  was 
then  addressing  the  world,  her  re- 
ligious doctrines  apparently  did 
not  condemn  the  theatre,  into  the 
service  of  which  the  precocious 
artist  plunged  with  a  zeal  and  aban- 
don worthy  his  years.  With  all  the 
ardour  of  boyhood  and  art,  the 
young  Pugin  betook  himself  to 
scene-painting  and  its  mechanical 
contrivances,  the  results  of  which, 
so  readily  attained,  and  so  entirely 


dependent  upon  his  own  individual 
creative  will,  were  naturally  de- 
lightful to  a  worker  in  his  teens. 
His  parents,  humouring  their  sole 
representative  in  a  fancy  which 
was  doubtless  profitable  as  well  as 
pleasant — since  the  adventurous  lad 
was  commissioned,  shortly  after 
launching  out  in  this  fantastic  ad- 
umbration of  his  after  life,  to  pre- 
pare the  entire  scenery  for  the  new 
opera  of  Kenilworth  —  permitted 
him  to  construct  a  model  theatre  in 
their  own  sober  house  in  the  depths 
of  Bloomsbury,  where  he  went  to 
work  with  a  zest  and  fervour  which 
will  be  very  intelligible  to  most 
youths  of  his  years — "  cutting  away 
roofs,  constructing  cisterns,  remov- 
ing the  attic  ceiling/'  and  convert- 
ing all  the  staid  conveniences  of  an 
upper  floor  in  Great  Russell  Street 
into  a  delightful  chaos  of  stage-car- 
pentry and  contrivances.  "  On  this 
model  stage,"  says  the  book,  "he 
designed  the  most  exquisite  scenery, 
with  fountains,  tricks,  traps,  drop- 
scenes,  wings,  soffites,  hilly  scenes, 
flats,  open  flats,  and  every  magic 
change  of  which  stage  mechanism 
is  capable."  All  this  the  restless 
maker  did  and  tired  of,  while  still 
in  the  years  which  ordinary  youths 
spend  at  school  and  college.  "As 
earlier  in  life  the  duties  of  his 
father's  office  became  utterly  in- 
supportable to  the  active  mind  of 
Welby  Pugin,"  Mr  Ferrey  tells  us, 
"  so  now  [age  seventeen  or  there- 
abouts] his  scene-painting  and  other 
theatrical  engagements  had  no  log- 
ger any  attractions."  In  some  ex- 
uberant lives  the  period  of  boyhood 
disappears.  Here  and  there,  even 
without  any  extraordinary  results, 
from  mere  constitution  or  character, 
one  finds  a  boy  admitted  into  all 
the  privileges  of  manhood,  nobody 
about  him  appearing  to  be  aware  of 
the  practical  anachronism.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  emphatically 
the  case  with  this  odd  Bloomsbury 
boy.  After  he  had  cut  his  father's 
upper  floor  to  pieces,  and  accom- 
plished the  most  exquisite  scenery 
among  its  ruins,  he  left  the  shat- 
tered attics  in  disgust,  and  went  off 
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to  another  fancy — the  entire  anti- 
podes of  his  earlier  predilections  : 
he  went  to  sea. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  the  young 
hero  had  filled  his  youthful  purse 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
whim  which  now  carried  him  capri- 
ciously out  of  his  vocation.  He 
went  to  sea,  possessed  himself  first 
of  a  pleasure-boat,  then  of  a  smack, 
lastly  of  a  schooner,  with  which  he 
cruised  about  the  stormy  Channel, 
carrying  cargoes  of  eggs,  gathering 
archaeological  curiosities  where  he 
could,  not  with  too  much  scrupu- 
lousness or  nicety  as  to  the  means, 
on  the  French  and  Belgian  coasts, 
and  pondering  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  those  familiar  waves,  within 
sound  of  which  most  of  his  life  was 
to  be  passed,  the  stormy  doings 
of  his  future  life.  The  despair  of 
his  precise  and  gentlemanly  parent 
may,  as  the  newspapers  say,  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 
"  Few  things,"  says  Mr  Ferrey,  with 
the  gravest  unconscious  oddity  of 
expression,  "  could  have  so  severely 
shocked  the  finely-poised  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  elder  Pugin."  "  God 
bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  this  dis- 
tressed father,  suddenly  meeting  a 
sympathetic  friend,  "  it  was  but 
this  morning  I  met  my  boy  Au- 
guste  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
sailor,  carrying  on  his  shoulder  a 
tub  of  water  which  he  had  took 
from  the  pomp  of  St  Dunstan ! "  - 
Here  was  certainly  a  son  '''fore- 
doomed his  parents'  souls  to  cross." 
"What  the  opinion  of  his  strong- 
minded  mother  was  on  the  subject, 
we  are  not  informed.  But  Augus- 
te's  biographer  describes  the  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  his  hero  in  a 
curious  and  original  sentence,  con- 
structed upon  architectural  and  not 
grammatical  principles,  which  we 
should  be  sorry  not  to  convey  entire 
to  the  enlightened  reader.  "  It  may 
be  naturally  inferred,"  remarks  our 
author,  "  that  from  the  refined  boy 
and  polished  gentleman,  which  were 
Welby  Pugin's  characteristics  while 
under  his  parents'  care,  his  present 
life  had  led  him  to  assume  the  dress 
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and  habits  of  a  sailor,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  innate  horror  of  to- 
bacco and  beer."  With  this  import- 
ant exception,  he  retained  that  dress 
and  habits  throughout  his  life,  bring- 
ing himself  and  his  friends  often 
into  awkward  positions  enough  in 
consequence.  While  at  the  height 
of  this  fancy  and  of  his  relatives' 
despair,  the  young  mariner  managed 
to  wreck  his  craft  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  and  to  owe  the  rescue  of  his 
penniless  crew  to  an  Edinburgh 
architect,  Mr  Gillespie  Graham, 
who  gave  him  the  best  of  advice, 
and  sent  back  the  boy-captain  into 
civilisation  and  art.  This  whim,  too, 
had  its  day  and  served  its  purpose, 
but  left  likings  and  inclinations 
which,  in  the  wonderfully  different 
class  of  labours  about  to  occupy 
him,  never  forsook  the  exuberant 
energetic  soul.  He  had  exhausted 
this  mood  of  his  youth  when  the 
prudent  Scottish  architect  caught 
him  at  the  turn,  and  sent  the  pro- 
digal home.  By  this  time  he  must 
have  been  felt  to  have  graduated  in 
all  the  recognised  forms  of  mischief 
by  which  wayward  sons  break  the 
hearts  of  indulgent  parents.  The 
last  height  of  independence  and 
waywardness  was,  however,  attain- 
ed when,  after  coming  home,  and 
dashing  with  hot  haste  into  a  busi- 
ness enterprise,  very  successful  so 
far  as  art  was  concerned,  but  an 
entire  failure  in  the  important  ques- 
tion of  profit,  the  youth,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  married  and  took  home 
his  bride  to  the  troubled  house  in 
Bloomsbury,  which  could  not  ap- 
prove, but  dared  not  reject,  this  ad- 
dition to  the  family.  The  business 
in  which  he  had  engaged  was  a 
shadow  of  the  gigantic  undertak- 
ings afterwards  to  flourish  under  his 
restless  superintendence — a  manu- 
factory of  carved  work  and  Gothic 
decorative  "  detail "  of  every  kind, 
to  execute  which  the  young  designer 
trained  and  collected  a  staff  of  art 
workmen,  those  least  manageable 
and  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  oper- 
atives. Naturally,  though  he  could 
teach,  he  could  not  control  nor  keep 
steadily  at  work  these  slippery  and 
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insubordinate  labourers;  and  this 
experiment  came  to  an  end  dole- 
fully, in  loss  and  almost  ruin,  about 
the  same  time  as  his  hapless  essay 
at  married  life  ended  in  premature 
death  and  grief.  The  boy,  sobered 
at  last  by  a  stroke  so  unexpected, 
was  left  at  twenty  a  father  and 
a  widower ;  and,  threatened  with 
early  ruin,  and  steadied  by  early 
suffering,  henceforward  departed  no 
more  from  the  occupation  of  his 
life.  His  mother,  taking  in  the 
most  singular  simple  way  his  own 
estimate  of  his  standing -ground, 
and  calculating  upon  his  precocity 
as  upon  established  manhood,  writes 
of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  words 
which  few  mothers  would  be  dis- 
posed to  use  of  a  youth  of  twenty. 
"  I  frequently  think,"  says  Mrs 
Pugin,  "  how  often  he  used  (before 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age)  to 
say,  'My  own  dear  mother,  how 
happy  I  am  !  nobody  can  be  happier 
than  I ! '  Alas,  alas !  look  over  the 
six  years  which  have  passed  since 
that  period,  and  we  find  a  whole 
life  of  woe,  such  as  is  rarely  expe- 
rienced by  the  generality  of  men, 
huddled  into  it.  From  his  works 
and  his  woes  he  has  already  expe- 
rienced a  long  life ;  and  when  he 
dies,  he  will  not  die  without  some 
dignity,  and  have  his  name  per- 
petuated." Some  men  are  skilful 
in  antedating  their  lives ;  Pugin 
clearly  snatched  five  years  at  least 
from  the  happier  side  of  his,  and 
wrung  its  youthful  days  into  the 
fiery  web  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  estimate  of  life,  was  but 
half  wrought  out  at  its  termination. 
But  mortal  existence  has  to  be  cal- 
culated otherwise  than  by  years. 
He  whose  works  and  woes  can  be 
reckoned  at  twenty,  and  who  by 
that  time  has  come  under  one  of 
the  hardest  disadvantages  to  be 
encountered  in  the  life-struggle,  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  mere 
number  of  his  days. 

After  this  melancholy  pause  in 
his  youthful  career,  the  young  man 
addressed  himself  more  gravely  to 
the  profession  for  which  he  had 
been  educated,  and  with  which  he 
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had  coquetted  during  the  wild  and 
eventful  boyhood  now  concluded. 
He  seems  to  have  leapt  into  archi- 
tectural practice  all  at  once,  as  soon 
as  he  chose  to  devote  himself  seri- 
ously to  his  work,  his  name  and 
promise  and  auxiliary  labours  being 
well  known.  One  of  the  first  steps 
in  his  progress  was  the  erection  of 
a  preposterous  mediaeval  house  for 
his  own  occupancy,  in  which  all 
the  rooms  communicated  with  each 
other  without  any  other  mode  of 
entrance,  and  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  up  in  beauty  for  its 
defects  in  comfort.  This  extra- 
ordinary erection  was  called  by  the 
scarcely  less  preposterous  name  of 
St  Marie's  Grange;  and  was  speedily 
occupied  by  a  new  wife  and  flour- 
ishing nursery,  as  well  as  by  the 
archaeological  museum  for  which  it 
was  primarily  designed.  From  this 
centre  the  young  architect,  plung- 
ing into  work  with  all  the  haste 
and  impatience  of  his  nature,  began 
at  the  same  time  to  make  angry 
excursions  among  the  English  cathe- 
drals, then  deplorably  neglected,  or 
still  more  deplorably  patched  under 
pretence  of  restoration.  His  Pro- 
testant faith  had  been  unsettled 
long  before — very  naturally,  as  Mr 
Ferrey  seems  to  think — by  "the 
miserably  ugly  building  in  Cross 
Street,  Hatton  Garden,"  where  his 
mother  was  in  the  habit  of  leading 
him.  To  expect  that  "such  a  youth 
would  submit  to  be  pent  up  for 
hours  together  without  any  relief, 
in  a  pew  like  a  cattle-pen,"  without 
damage  to  his  principles,  is  mere 
madness  to  the  architectural  mind. 
The  natural  result  followed ;  and 
what  had  been  begun  by  Edward 
Irving's  crowded  chapel  was  com- 
pleted by  the  dread  neglect,  or  re- 
storation still  more  heartrending, 
of  Hereford,  Bristol,  and  Ely,  from 
which  places  the  enraged  architect 
writes  furious  letters  to  his  friends, 
tearing  his  hair  the  while,  and  seeing 
no  refuge  but  in  Home.  The  style 
of  these  invectives,  and  the  kind 
of  emotions  excited  in  artistic  minds 
by  churchwardens'  Gothic  and  the 
parsimony  of  deans  and  chapters, 
2z 
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may  be  faintly  perceived  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : — • 

"  Common  brick  houses,  dull  shops, 
and  empty  streets  are  the  features  of 
Hereford.  Maddened  by  the  sight,  I 
rushed  to  the  Cathedral ;  but,  horror ! 
dismay !  the  villain  Wyatt  had  been 
there ;  the  west  front  was  his.  Need  I 
say  more  ?  No  !  All  that  is  vile,  cunning, 
and  rascally  is  included  in  the  term 
"VYyatt,  and  I  could  hardly  summon 
sufficient  fortitude  to  enter  and  examine 
the  interior.  In  this  church  there  is 
much  to  admire,  a  good  deal  to  learn, 

and  most  to  deplore What  do 

you  think  of  a  regular  Roman  altar- 
screen,  a  modern  window  over  it,  with 
the  'Last  Supper'  from  "West  like  a 
great  transparency  ?  *  What  do  you 
think  of  it  ? '  said  a  canon,  triumphantly, 
when  he  showed  it  me.  '  Think  of  it  ? ' 
said  I  ;  '  why,  I  think  it  is  yet  more 
execrable  than  the  window  of  New  Col- 
lege Chapel.'  The  canon  was  dumb. 
.  .  .  .  All  these  things  raise  emo- 
tions in  the  breast  of  the  real  antiquarian 
not  easily  subdued."  "At  Malvern  the 
church  itself  is  in  dreadful  repair :  fall  it 
must,  and  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  is  that 
in  its  fall  it  may  annihilate  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  restored  it.  ... 
.  .  On  proceeding  to  the  cathedral 
(Lichfield),  which,  from  its  distant  ap- 
pearance, promised  great  things,  what 
was  my  horror  and  astonishment  on  per- 
ceiving the  west  front  to  have  been  re- 
stored with  brown  cement,  cracked  in 
every  direction,  with  heads  worked  with 
the  trowel,  devoid  of  all  expression  or 
feeling,  crockets  as  bad,  and  a  mixture 
of  all  styles.  My  surprise,  however, 
ceased  on  the  verger's  informing  me  that 
the  whole  church  was  improved  and 
beautified  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr  Wyatt.  Yes,  this  monster  of 
architectural  depravity  —  this  pest  of 
cathedral  architecture — has  been  here  : 
need  I  say  more?  I  wound  myself  up 
to  the  pitch  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
havoc  he  had  committed.  Of  course, 
here  his  old  trick  of  throwing  the  Lady 
Chapel  into  the  choir  by  pulling  down 
the  altar-screen;  then  he  has  ^etmZ  the 
choir,  and  walled  up  the  arches  of  the 
choir,  making  the  aisles  nothing  but 
dark  passages.  The  man,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  who  executed  the  repairs  of  the 
building,  Avas  a  pupil  of  the  wretch  him- 
self, and  has  imbibed  all  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  his  accursed  tutor,  without 
one  spark  of  even  practical  ability  to 
atone  for  his  misdeeds.  The  repairs  of 
the  cathedral  are  conducted  in  the  most 
puerile  manner.  What  think  you  of 


the  replacing  finials  and  crockets  upon 
pinnacles,  &c. ,  when  flying  buttresses 
themselves  threaten  to  fall  daily? " 

After  a  series  of  such  atrocities, 
architectural  indignation  concen- 
trates into  religious  conviction.  It 
is  the  state  of  Ely — noble  Ely,  since 
so  fitly  and  gracefully  restored — 
which  carries  this  wonderful  pro- 
cess to  its  climax. 

"  Would  you  believe  it  possible  ? "  asks 
the  indignant  artist ;  "there  is  no  person 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  repairs  of  the 
building,  and  the  only  person  who  has 
been  employed  during  the  last  sixty  years 
is  a  bricklayer.  Not  even  common  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  keep  the  building  dry. 
.  .  .  The  fine  western  tower  is  falling 
into  great  decay,  and  alarming  fissures 
have  taken  place,  and  are  becoming 
menacing  to  various  portions  of  the 
western  end,  which  receive  the  pressure 
of  the  tower.  I  truly  regret  to  say  that 
in  my  travels  I  am  daily  witnessing 
fresh  instances  of  the  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Established 

clergy I  can  assure  you  that, 

after  a  most  close  and  impartial  inves- 
tigation, I  feel  perfectly  convinced  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
one,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  grand 
and  sublime  style  of  church  architecture 
can  be  restored." 

After  this  conclusion,  the  resolve 
which  follows,  with  the  whimsical 
term  assigned  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, is  perfectly  reasonable  and 
characteristic.  "  A  very  good  chapel 
is  now  building  in  the  north,"  con- 
tinues the  almost  convert,  with  the 
utmost  good  faith  and  gravity,  "  and 
when  it  is  complete  I  certainly  think 
I  shall  recant. "  Whether  he  kept 
his  time,  and  recanted  only  when  the 
good  chapel  in  the  north  was  com- 
plete, Mr  Ferrey  singularly  omits  to 
tell  us ;  but  the  amiable  biographer, 
though  not  himself  a  Catholic,  does 
not  neglect  to  afford  his  readers  one 
overpowering  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  change  in  his  hero's  senti- 
ments, equally  professional  and  cha- 
racteristic. "  During  the  earlier 
part  of  his  residence  at  Salisbury, 
Pugin  was  still  in  communion  with 
the  English  Church,  and  regularly 
attended  divine  service  in  the  ca- 
thedral. But  after  his  secession 
he  frequented  the  Roman  Catholic 
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chapel  of  the  town — an  ill-shaped 
room,  having  no  pretensions  what- 
ever to  an  ecclesiastical  character. 
This  change  in  his  attendance  from 
the  glorious  cathedral  to  the  miser- 
able chapel  was  a  sacrifice  of  no 
small  kind  for  a  man  of  Pugin's 
taste  to  make.  It  was  out  of  the 
question  to  alter  the  building,  but 
he  did  his  utmost  to  impart  dignity 
to  the  externals  of  public  worship, 
which  were  at  that  time  sunk  to 
the  lowest  level  of  bad  taste."  This 
triumph  of  faith  raises  the  young 
convert  into  an  altogether  heroic 
position.  Notwithstanding  the  anti- 
climax of  that  ill-shaped  room,  he 
not  only  held  steadily  by  his  new 
faith,  but  blazed  forth  upon  the 
world,  not  long  after,  in  a  book,  in 
which  the  new  regime  of  art  which 
he  was  to  inaugurate  received  its 
first  important  stimulus,  given  with 
all  the  exaggerated  fervour  of  a  re- 
ligious neophyte,  who  could  see  no 
good  possible  anywhere  but  through 
the  medium  of  his  new  faith. 

This  publication  was  entitled  Con- 
trasts, and  was  published  in  1836. 
The  book  has  dropped  out  of  all  liv- 
ing knowledge,  except  among  mem- 
bers of  the  author's  own  profession, 
or  those  architectural  connoisseurs 
whom  his  own  labours  have  in- 
creased so  considerably.  But  it  was, 
when  first  published,  the  most  dar- 
ing assault  upon  the  public  mind, 
imagination,  and  temper,  which  had 
been  made  for  long  enough.  The 
volume  is  a  small  quarto,  very  spar- 
ing in  point  of  text,  and  exuberant 
in  illustrations,  which  it  appears  no 
bookseller  would  undertake  to  pro- 
duce, and  which  was  published  by 
the  daring  author  himself,  at  St 
Marie's  Grange,  in  the  heart  of  dis- 
comfort and  medievalism.  This 
trenchant  publication  sets  forth,  in 
a  style  which,  for  unmistakable  dis- 
tinctness of  meaning,  almost  rivals 
the  naive  letters  quoted  above,  the 
entire  impossibility  of  Christian  ar- 
chitecture in  a  Protestant  commu- 
nity, and  demonstrates  not  only 
that  the  Reformation  has  made  an 
end  of  all  true  art,  and  appreciation 
of  art,  in  England,  but  that  nothing 
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except  increasing  decay,  meanness, 
and  penury  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  human  endeavour  is 
possible  to  us,  until  we  return,  as  a 
nation,  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
This  uncompromising  statement  is 
not  left  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits  or  the  character  of  the  ac- 
cuser, but  is  backed  and  supported 
with  a  satirical  force  much  more 
powerful  than  words  by  a  pencil 
more  graphic  and  eloquent  than  the 
pen.  The  substance  and  force  of  the 
work  are  in  these  pictures.  One  can 
laugh  at  the  new  convert's  blaze  of 
newfangled  fervour,  and  take  his 
contemptuous  estimate  of  Protest- 
antism at  its  true  value,  but  one 
cannot  laugh  at  the  Contrasts  visibly 
presented  before  us.  On  one  page 
it  is  a  splendid  Belgian  Hotel  de 
Ville,  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
meagre  impotence  of  Guildhall.  On 
another,  the  noble  church  of  St 
Mary  Redcliffe  in  dread  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  inhuman  edifice  known 
as  All-Souls,  Langham  Place.  With 
a  similar  savage  scorn  Pugin  pur- 
sues his  century  through  miserable 
parish-chapels,  despoiled  cathedral- 
altars,  vulgar  tombs  and  street- 
crosses,  inns  and  parsonages,  cruelly 
exposing  its  ignoble  devices,  and 
triumphing  over  its  weakness.  The 
examples  are  chosen  cruelly,  Mr 
Ferrey  says,  and  the  contrast  much 
too  perfect.  But  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  comparison  is  fair  to  the 
spirit,  however  it  may  have  been  to 
the  letter.  With  an  entirely  irre- 
sistible force  these  sketches  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  subject.  All-Souls, 
Langham  Place,  is  a  woeful  speci- 
men, but  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  its  "  period ; "  and  nobody  can 
deny  that  the  bald  fronts  and  un- 
meaning ornaments  which  Pugin 
opposes  to  all  the  endless  wealth  of 
Gothic  detail  and  nobility  of  Gothic 
form,  are  quite  true  and  unexagger- 
ated  renderings  both  of  the  indivi- 
dual buildings  represented,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time  that  produced 
them.  The  blow  was  fair  and  down- 
right, and  perfectly  legitimate.  We 
are  not  informed  what  amount  of 
commotion  it  produced  at  the  mo- 
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ment,  but  ere  long  the  singular 
performance  came  to  a  second  edi- 
tion, and  this  time  found  a  pub- 
lisher. Such  subjects  are  generally 
discussed  by  dilettante  voices,  and 
are  not  patent  to  the  multitude; 
but  this  hearty  utterance  of  honest 
discontent  and  scorn  was  distinct 
enough  in  its  broad  exaggeration  to 
reach  even  the  vulgar  understand- 
ing, and  make  its  moral  apparent 
to  the  least-instructed  vision.  Per- 
haps the  fact  of  its  daring  absurdity 
in  point  of  assertion  did  not  make 
it  less  acceptable  to  the  Anglican 
mind,  then  stirring  with  thoughts  of 
Rome.  The  lofty  assumption  with 
which  Pugin  takes  it  for  granted 
that  "in Christian  architecture  alone 
we  find  the  faith  of  Christianity  em- 
bodied, and  its  practices  illustrated," 
must  have  been  deeply  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  to  many  a  wavering 
soul  which  could  at  least  set  to  work 
to  renovate  its  chancel,  and  restore 
its  ecclesiastical  remains,  while  still 
wavering  on  the  Papistical  high- 
road ;  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  this  first  bold  stroke 
must  have  had  infinite  effect  in  di- 
recting the  attention  both  of  artists 
and  spectators  to  the  extraordinary 
failure,  in  everything  that  attracts 
the  eye  and  imagination,  of  modern 
buildings,  in  comparison  with  those 
old  fabrics  which  have  stood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries  without 
losing  any  of  their  pristine  claim 
upon  the  admiration  and  love  of 
men. 

This  book  was  the  characteris- 
tic manifesto  of  the  new  Catholic. 
Though  he  took  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  long  letter  published  at 
the  time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  the 
spiritual  nature  of  those  convictions, 
of  which  he  had  so  triumphantly 
proved  the  sincerity  by  his  attend- 
ance in  the  ill-shaped  room  at  Salis- 
bury, and  was,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  warm  and  thorough  in  his 
new  creed  as  in  everything  else  he 
entered  into,  nothing  can  be  more 
quaint  and  amusing  than  the  archi- 
tectural medium  through  which  Pu- 
gin, and  his  biographer  no  less, 
contemplate  such  a  serious  matter 
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as  a  change  of  creed.  "  Had  he, 
however,  remained  in  the  church  of 
his  birth,"  says  Mr  Ferrey,  with  a 
sigh  of  regret  at  once  professional 
and  friendly,  "  what  a  noble  field 
would  have  been  open  to  him  in 
the  restoration  of  those  ancient 
churches  and  cathedrals  with  whose 
beauty  he  was  so  familiar ! "  It  is 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  a  religious 
crisis,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
honesty  and  simplicity,  which  a  pre- 
tence of  loftier  motives  might  have 
failed  in. 

After  this  new  direction  had  been 
given  to  his  career,  Pugin,  with  all 
the  confidence  of  a  neophyte,  plunged 
into  projects  for  the  reformation  and 
perfection  of  his  new  Church — pro- 
jects which  were  at  the  same  time 
religious  efforts  and  professional 
speculations.  The  lips  that  had 
raved  of  the  desecration  of  cathe- 
drals, now  burst  into  "vehement 
reprobation  of  the  depraved  and 
paltry  character  of  some  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal vestments ; "  and  before  the 
new  Catholic  was  well  settled  in 
his  altered  faith,  he  began  not  only 
to  condemn,  but  arrogantly  to  thrust 
his  ever-restless  hand  into  the  work 
of  emendation.  Nothing  escaped 
his  incessant  activity  of  mind  and 
pencil.  Before  many  years  had 
elapsed  he  had  every  sort  of  work 
on  hand  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Not  only  painted  glass,  a 
not  unfit  adjunct  to  his  architec- 
tural labours,  but  brass  work,  gold- 
smith's work,  embroidery,  and  ec- 
clesiastical millinery  of  all  kinds, 
occupied  his  restless  genius,  and 
were  executed  under  his  superin- 
tendence. As  early  as  1836,  a  re- 
verend Catholic  doctor  compliments 
him  with  "  the  assurance  which  I 
felt  that  your  designs  of  Catholic 
church-plate  would  on  many  occa- 
sions propitiate  the  goodwill  of  the 
man  of  taste  towards  the  olden 
faith,  and  perhaps  induce  some  to 
inquire  into  and  adopt  its  tenets." 
All  went  on  triumphantly  at  this 
early  beginning.  He  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  as 
ardent  a  Catholic  and  anxious  an 
opponent  of  "  depraved  sacerdotal 
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vestments"  as  himself,  and  busi- 
ness flowed  in  upon  him  almost  to 
an  overwhelming  extent.  He  him- 
self describes  the  amount  of  it  as 
"  twice  as  much  as  I  can  do,  though 
I  work  early  and  late."  At  the 
same  time,  however,  this  laborious 
life  was  not  spent  entirely  in  his 
office,  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  have 
such  a  vulgar  appendix.  When  his 
impatient  nature  rebelled  at  the  re- 
straints of  ordinary  life,  he  went  off 
in  his  yacht  to  savage  freedom,  la- 
bour, and  solitude,  refreshing  him- 
self amid  the  salt  spray  and  stormy 
winds  of  the  Channel,  where,  indeed, 
in  a  "stiff  gale  off  Calais,"  he  ma- 
naged to  complete  the  etchings  for 
his  next  book,  to  the  total  incredu- 
lity of  his  publisher.  This  book 
was  the  True  Principles  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  published  in  1841, 
which,  his  biographer  informs  us, 
established  his  fame.  He  was  now 
at  the  height  of  activity  and  success, 
with  such  an  amount  of  schemes 
on  his  hands  as  appear,  though  in  a 
list  drawn  out  by  himself,  scarcely 
more  credible  than  the  careful  etch- 
ings finished  in  the  Channel  did  to 
the  amazed  bookseller.  But  ready 
as  he  was  to  undertake  and  design 
anything,  this  strange  fellow,  wan- 
dering over  the  country  in  rough 
pilot -coat  and  sailor's  equipment, 
warned  out  of  first-class  carriages 
and  left  waiting  in  the  halls  of 
those  who  did  not  know  him,  was 
as  ready  to  take  offence,  and  as  sen- 
sitively determined  not  to  accept 
criticism,  as  any  paladin.  Some  odd 
instances  of  a'  degree  of  artistic 
pride  and  self-will  not  usual  in  this 
age,  when  artists,  like  other  people, 
have  to  put  their  interest  before 
their  temper,  are  recorded  of  him — 
though,  perhaps,  the  calm  disgust 
with  which  Pugin  withdraws  from 
the  field  where  his  efforts  are  not 
appreciated  and  unhesitatingly  ac- 
cepted, is  more  ineffable  in  its  quiet 
arrogance  than  any  effusion  of  tem- 
per. One  noble  lord  sent  for  him 
to  consult  him  about  some  new 
buildings  he  was  erecting.  Pugin 
came,  saw,  understood,  and  made 
sketches  on  the  spot  —  sketches, 


however,  which  necessitated  the 
pulling  down  of  some  heavy  sto^e- 
work  already  completed.  The  noble 
builder  demurred,  but  parted  from 
his  guest  with  the  intention  of  re- 
newing the  discussion  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  the  morning  arrived 
the  refractory  architect  was  gone. 
He  had  quietly  got  up  at  break  of 
day,  shouldered  his  portmanteau, 
and  evacuated  the  field  where  he 
was  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  his 
own  way.  A  similar  incident  oc- 
curred when  the  Catholic  cathedral 
of  St  George's  was  first  projected. 
Pugin  proposed  magnificent  plans, 
and  entered  into  the  idea  with 
warmth  and  fervour ;  till  some  un- 
lucky committeeman  asked  an  inno- 
cent question  about  expense,  upon 
which  the  autocrat  of  the  pencil  and 
compasses  quietly  collected  his  draw- 
ings, put  on  his  hat,  "  wished  the 
gentlemen  good-day,  and  walked 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  com- 
mittee in  perfect  astonishment  at 
his  inexplicable  conduct."  He  was 
prevailed  upon,  however,  to  recon- 
sider this  matter.  Even  his  special 
friend,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  did  not 
escape  his  share  of  the  same.  "  I 
cannot  admit  that  I  am  to  blame 
respecting  the  design  of  the  dining- 
room,"  writes  this  impracticable 
artist  to  his  patron.  "  Of  course,  I 
intended  to  make  a  fine  thing,  suit- 
able to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  and  not  a  common  room, 
fit  only  for  a  hotel.  ...  If  I 
am  not  enabled  to  exercise  my 
judgment,  and  make  use  of  my 
knowledge  and  experience,  I  am 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
drawing-clerk  to  work  out  what  I 
am  ordered,  and  this  I  cannot  bear  : 
and,  so  far  from  knocking  under,  I 
really  must  decline  undertaking  the 
alteration,  unless  your  lordship  will 
consent  to  its  being  made  worthy  of 
your  dignity  and  residence.  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  have  spoilt  the 
dining-room  at  Alton  :  I  would  not 
do  it  for  a  thousand  pounds.  .  .  . 
As  regards  the  hall,  I  have  nailed 
my  colours  to  the  mast — a  bay  win- 
dow, high  open  roof,  lantern,  two 
good  fireplaces,  a  great  sideboard, 
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screen,  minstrel  gallery  —  all  or 
none.  I  will  not  sell  myself  to  do 
a  wretched  thing."  Thus  spoke 
Pugin,  impatient  and  arrogant,  the 
wretclied  thing  being,  of  course,  the 
thing  the  patron  wanted,  but  which 
the  artist  refused  to  compromise 
his  reputation  by,  and,  indeed,  was 
ready  to  cover  with  unscrupulous 
contempt.  Such  acts  of  self-asser- 
tion would  be  simply  ridiculous  in 
most  men ;  but  they  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  this  unreasoning, 
arbitrary  soul.  Arrogance  is  not  an 
estimable  quality,  but  it  is  somehow 
more  forgivable  under  such  circum- 
stances than  any  other.  This  un- 
regulated real  man  conducted  him- 
self like  an  ancient  artist,  and  not 
like  the  mild  modern  type,  which 
suits  itself  to  all  the  exigencies  of 
public  taste,  and  is  complacent  to 
popular  wishes.  He  was  ready  at 
any  time  to  insult  his  best  friend 
on  behalf  of  an  unappreciated  arch 
or  oriel,  and  never  could  separate 
himself  from  his  productions.  His 
professional  tastes  and  instincts 
went  with  him  into  every  particu- 
lar of  his  existence.  Furniture, 
jewellery,  wedding  -  cards,  nothing 
escaped  his  busy  and  insatiable 
faculty  of  decoration.  High  mass 
itself  did  not  impose  more  than  a 
forced  stillness  upon  the  fingers 
which  itched  to  be  at  those  unsa- 
tisfactory vestments  and  defective 
chalices.  Ugliness  was  intolerable, 
and  beauty  (always  under  severely 
pointed  limitations)  a  necessity  to 
his  impatient  and  restless  spirit. 
By  no  other  means,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr  Ferrey's  regrets,  could  so 
large  a  field  have  been  opened  to 
the  enterprising  medisevalist  as  was 
set  before  him  by  his  "conversion;" 
for  the  truth  was,  he  could  let  no- 
thing alone  which  came  within  his 
sphere — and  even  the  most  florid 
Tractarianism  could  not  have  afford- 
ed a  full  outlet  for  the  incalculable 
stores  of  "  detail "  accumulated 
within  his  architectural  breast. 

All  did  not,  however,  continue  to 
go  so  well  with  the  ardent  Catholic. 
Even  within  the  sacred  limits  of 
the  Church,  enemies  rose  against 
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him.  For,  deeply  sad  as  it  may  be, 
it  is  still  true,  that  even  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  unanimous  in 
favour  of  rood-lofts  and  chancel- 
screens — that  there  are  vulgar  souls 
in  that  communion  as  in  others, 
who  press  within  the  privileged 
pale,  and  show  a  profane  desire  to  be 
near  the  altar  and  hear  the  service 
— and  that  a  benighted  section  of 
the  Church  believes  in  St  Peter's, 
and  thinks  that  big  gorgeous  temple 
a  model  for  Christian  churches. 
This  sad  fact  became  slowly  ap- 
parent to  the  great  apostle  of 
pointed  architecture  in  the  very 
blaze  of  his  convert  fervour.  The 
unworthy  sons  of  the  Church  asked 
for  estimates  like  a  set  of  pettifog- 
ging Protestants,  and  clamoured 
for  cheap  churches  to  hold  so  many, 
as  if  they  had  been  vulgar  Inde- 
pendents or  Methodists  instead  of 
bishops  of  the  unalterable  faith. 
He  could  not  turn  upon  his  spirit- 
ual fathers  as  he  did  on  his  secular 
patrons.  They  coaxed  and  remon- 
strated and  humoured  the  exasper- 
ated artist,  with  all  those  priestly 
wiles  which  are  as  effectual  and 
irresistible  as  wiles  of  women,  and 
deluded  him  into  cutting  down  his 
cathedral  elevations  and  "  debas- 
ing" his  darling  fancies,  not  with- 
out a  rage  and  vexation  which  now 
and  then  boiled  over,  but  could  not 
free  him  from  the  toils  in  which 
now,  at  length,  his  intolerant  spirit 
was  caught  fast.  When  he  did  suc- 
ceed in  building  a  church  which 
partially  pleased  him,  they,  not  less 
unworthy  than  the  "  tepid  and 
parsimonious  clergy"  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  against  whom  he  had 
thundered  in  the  Contrasts,  neglect- 
ed and  abused  it.  "I  regret  to  say 
there  seems  little  or  no  appreciation 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  among 
the  clergy,"  he  writes  indignantly. 
"  The  cathedral  I  built  at  Ennis- 
corthy  has  been  completely  ruined. 
The  new  bishop  has  blocked  up  the 
choir,  stuck  the  altars  under  the 
tower  !  !  and  the  whole  building  is 
in  a  most  painful  state  of  filth. 
The  sacrarium  is  full  of  rubbish, 
and  it  could  hardly  have  been  worse 
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treated  if  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Hottentots.  I  see  no  pro- 
gress of  ecclesiastical  ideas  in  Ire- 
land. I  think,  if  possible,  they  get 
worse.  It  is  quite  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  build  true  churches,  for 
the  clergy  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  using  them  properly/' 

Such  was  the  melancholy  reverse 
of  the  picture  which,  contemplated 
under  different  circumstances,  had 
inspired  his  sanguine  soul  with 
such  flattering  hopes.  The  rest  of 
Pugin' s  life  was  spent  in  beating 
against  the  bars  of  the  prison 
which  had  now  closed  its  skilful 
network  round  him ;  in  such  war- 
fare as  was  practicable  against  Ora- 
torians  of  depraved  architectural 
tastes,  and  prying  priests,  and  inane 
Ramblers,  and  in  a  gradually  grow- 
ing disgust  and  discontent  which, 
without  going  the  length  of  any 
theological  change  in  his  senti- 
ments, kept  him  in  hot  water  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  Church, 
and  subjected  him  to  the  perpetual 
coaxings  of  bland  bishops  and  de- 
voted fathers  in  God,  whose  sleek, 
smoothing-down  letters  are  quoted 
by  the  champion  of  poor  Pugin's 
Catholicity  as  proofs  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  that  impracticable 
hero  was  held  by  the  Church.  A 
curious  glimpse  into  the  internal 
economy  of  that  wonderful  ecclesi- 
astical domination  is  afforded  by 
these  letters,  and  by  the  careful 
apologetic  statement  of  Mr  Sheridan 
Purcell,  who  adds  an  Examination 
of  the  Character  and  Writings  of 
Pugin,  considered  in  tlieir  Catholic 
Aspect,  to  Mr  Ferrey's  narrative. 
Through  this  singular  performance 
we  can  perceive  the  multifarious 
cross  wires  and  springs  by  which 
the  human  puppet,  however  un- 
likely to  answer  the  impulse  of  its 
managers,  can  yet  be  kept  in  some 
degree  of  subjection  by  mingled 
censure  and  encouragement.  Such 
a  man  must  have  given  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble  to  his  spiritual  superiors. 
When  he  had  been  aggravated  to 
the  very  verge  of  his  patience,  he 
had  to  be  caressed  and  stroked 
down  and  indulged  in  the  next 


vagary  that  occurred  to  him  ;  and 
when  intrusive  priests  had  driven 
him  half-crazy  on  the  one  side,  af- 
fectionate prelates  had  to  come  in 
on  the  other,  taking  him  into  tlieir 
episcopal  confidence,  and  represent- 
ing how  necessary  such  and  such 
an  amount  of  reticence  and  self- 
control  was  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  So  restless  and  active  a 
genius,  especially  when  engaged  in 
incessant  material  labours,  with 
stone,  iron,  gold,  and  glass  to 
mould  to  his  will  in  the  first  place, 
had  fortunately  little  time  to  think 
or  go  over  again  the  hasty  decision 
of  his  earlier  years  ;  but  the  end- 
less worry  in  which  it  is  evident 
his  fellow -Catholics  and  spiritual 
guides  kept  the  impatient  soul  of 
Pugin,  is  little  encouragement  to  any 
similarly -made  converts  who  may 
come  after  him.  Possibly  it  might 
have  been  less  easy  still  to  keep 
him  within  the  legitimate  limit  of 
his  bonds,  had  he  not  been  able  to 
solace  himself  with  the  erection  of 
a  church  of  his  own  at  Ramsgate, 
where  by  this  time  he  had  deter- 
mined his  habitation  —  a  church 
in  which,  as  he  himself  says,  he 
was  both  paymaster  and  architect. 
When  in  the  depths  of  disappoint- 
ment with  other  undertakings,  he 
could  always  console  himself  at  St 
Augustine's  (a  name  which  he  gave 
at  once  to  the  dwelling-house  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings  erected  near 
the  briny  Foreland,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  which  all  his  after-life 
was  spent)  —  which,  accordingly, 
he  elaborated  with  loving  zeal, 
building  himself  a  house  close  by 
it,  and  observing  in  it,  as  soon  as 
that  was  practicable,  all  the  re- 
peated and  continually  occurring 
offices  of  his  religion — a  kind  of 
half-monastic  devotion  which  it  is 
amazing  to  see  made  entirely  com- 
patible with  the  exigencies  of  a  busy 
and  laborious  life.  This  cherished 
project  carried  off  his  ill-humour, 
and  occupied  the  brief  snatches  of 
leisure  which  his  impatient  soul 
might  otherwise  have  turned  to  mis- 
chief. He  built  this  church  on  his 
cliff  in  flinty  solidness  and  strength. 
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He  decorated  its  little  chancel  with 
alltlie  love  at  once  of  an  enthusiastic 
artist  and  a  votive  sacrificer.  He 
blazoned  its  windows  with  that 
revived  art  which  he  himself  had 
done  so  much  to  bring  to  perfection, 
and  lingered  with  tender  touches 
over  the  enrichment  of  all  its  ac- 
cessories. "  The  altars  and  taber- 
nacle are  elegantly  designed,  and 
executed  in  costly  materials,  the 
latter  being  entirely  lined  with 
plates  of  silver  gilt,"  his  biographer 
tells  us,  "  and  the  rood-screen  and 
stalls  richly  carved  in  oak."  The 
cost  of  the  church  and  land  was  up- 
wards of  £l  5,000.  This  prodigious 
sum  he  spared  from  his  yearly  in- 
come as  the  labour  of  love  progress- 
ed, living  meanwhile  hospitably  and 
well,  but  with  a  primitive  simpli- 
city and  economy  as  unusual  as  his 
other  characteristics.  There  is  some- 
thing affecting  in  this  offering  at 
once  to  his  Church  and  to  his  art 
which  consoled  his  vexed  spirit 
for  many  disappointments,  and  to 
which  not  his  money  only,  but  the 
most  loving  efforts  of  his  genius 
and  personal  exertion,  were  joyfully 
devoted.  One  smiles  at  the  Kev. 
Dr  Rock's  complimentary  devout- 
ness  of  assurance  that  the  great 
architect's  designs  for  church-plate 
would  bring  new  converts  to  Catho- 
licism, and  were  an  "  honour  to 
our  holy  religion,"  but  one  cannot 
smile  at  the  simple-minded  artist's 
offering  to  the  glory  of  God.  St 
Augustine's,  doubtless,  was  a  won- 
derful balance  to  his  troubled 
mind  in  that  noisy  and  toilsome 
battle  of  his  life.  His  laborious 
days  were  timed  by  the  bell 
which  tolled  forth  its  summons 
to  the  holiday  mass,  the  daily 
Angelus,  the  prayers  of  matins  and 
compline.  He  laid  down  his  pen- 
cil and  his  busy  fancies  to  answer 
these  ever-recurring  calls,  and  went 
out  of  the  studio,  where  no  one  dared 
waste  a  moment,  cheerful  and  hasty, 
in  his  sailor  dress,  a  figure  most 
unlike  that  half  -  conventual  rule 
under  which  he  lived,  to  say  his 
hourly  prayers.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  him  in  that  quaint  unusual 
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scene,  so  unlike  the  atmosphere 
around  him,  without  feeling  a  cer- 
tain affection  for  that  sincere  and 
passionate  soul ;  at  one  moment 
making  a  furious  onslaught,  in  tur- 
gid but  effective  print,  upon  some 
hapless  sinner  lost  in  architectural 
depravity ;  at  another,  facing  the 
storm  upon  the  Ramsgate  cliffs,  in 
vehement  conflict  with  every  in- 
fluence which  will  or  can  prevent 
the  salvage  of  some  struggling  ship, 
'  to  which  the  fatal  storm,  or  the  still 
more  fatal  Goodwins,  have  made 
help  impossible.  On  one  such  oc- 
casion, when  a  poor  little  Dutch 
schooner  had  been  dashed  to  pieces 
upon  Ramsgate  pier,  a  friend  met  him 
rushing  to  the  scene  of  the  calamity, 
half  raving  that  he  had  not  been 
called  soon  enough,  and,  in  his  rash 
but  generous  confidence  that  he 
could  have  saved  the  sufferers,  ready 
to  denounce  every  man  and  thing 
that  had  kept  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  his  ears.  Lending  ready  and 
skilful  help  on  Ramsgate  pier,  fight- 
ing a  Bobadilian  battle  with  Main- 
biers,  sneaking  priests,  and  fanatical 
Oratorians,  with  Catholic  commit- 
tees which  coaxed  him  into  working 
for  them,  yet  dwarfed  his  ideas 
with  miserable  limits  of  pounds  and 
pence — with  everybody,  in  short, 
who  did  not  receive  pointed  archi- 
tecture as  another  revelation  from 
heaven  ;  working  with  flying  pencil 
and  crowding  fancies,  yet  stopping 
his  work  at  the  sound  of  the  An- 
gelus ;  with  a  houseful  of  children 
again  motherless  in  the  square- 
towered,  flint-built  house,  and  the 
daintiest  labours  of  love  going  on 
for  his  consolation  in  St  Augustine's, 
close  byj  and  all  the  family  and 
its  hangers-on,  the  ateliers  scattered 
over  the  country,  the  workers  in 
stone,  in  glass,  in  gold,  in  iron,  in 
silken  broideries  and  delicate  carv- 
ings, dependent  upon  his  teeming 
brain  and  laborious  hands  ; — under 
such  circumstances,  it  would  be  a 
hard  heart  which  could  refuse  a 
throb  of  sympathy  and  admiration 
to  this  heavily  burdened,  hard-work- 
ing, indomitable  soul. 
Nor  were  his  struggles  confined 
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to  these.  After  having  had  two 
wives,  Pugin,  still  a  young  man,  and 
with  a  family  of  young  children, 
naturally  had  occasion  to  supply 
himself  with  another  of  these  ne- 
cessary adjuncts  to  a  household — 
and  seems,  oddly  enough  for  a  man 
of  his  experience,  to  have  under- 
gone a  rather  fierce  fit  of  love,  whicli, 
ending  disastrously,  blazed  forth 
into  still  fiercer  rage  and  satire 
against  an  unhappy  lady,  who  seems 
to  have  jilted  him  by  compulsion 
of  her  family,  and  with  the  worst 
will  in  the  world.  When  it  was 
all  over,  the  remorseless  middle- 
aged  lover  published,  or  at  least 
printed,  a  Statement  of  Facts, 
which  Mr  Ferrey  has  reproduced 
at  full  length,  and  which  Pugin 
took  pains  to  distribute  at  the  time 
to  all  his  friends.  It  is  hard  to 
excuse  him  for  such  a  proceeding  ; 
but  he  had  been  deeply  aggravated, 
and  believed  himself  to  have  been 
slandered  ;  though  why  Mr  Ferrey 
should  have  printed  over  again  this 
ebullition  of  the  moment  is  quite 
incomprehensible.  Entirely  charac* 
teristic  as  the  production  is,  we 
will  not  enter  into  those  details 
by  which  the  author  triumphantly 
proves  himself  an  injured  man,  not 
only  in  his  affections,  but  in  more 
vulgar  particulars.  As  soon  as  he 
had  won  the  heart  of  the  lady  — 
which  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
given  without  much  asking — he  had, 
as  usual,  plunged  into  decoration, 
and  immediately  amused  himself 
by  designing  jewellery  for  her,  and 
superintending  the  manufacture  of 
her  wedding-dress.  The  dress  and 
the  ornaments  were  made,  to  the 
very  wedding-ring;  but  glum  fa- 
thers and  brothers  came,  in  and  con- 
strained an  unwilling  rupture  of  the 
secret  vows ;  upon  which,  with  a 
truculent  quotation — 

"  Woman's  faith  and  woman's  trust, 
Write  the  characters  in  dust " — 

for  his  motto,  the  outraged  artist 
blazed  forth  into  pitiless  retaliation. 
Though  it  was  furious  earnest  to 
Pugin,  and  must  have  been  still 
harder  upon  the  unfortunate  lady 
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thus  held  up  to  public  censure,  it 
is  a  most  quaint  and  amusing  epi- 
sode in  modern  domestic  history  ; 
and  is  entirely  out  of  character  with 
the  "period,"  though  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  man.  The  vacant 
place  in  his  affections  was,  however, 
soon  and  happily  filled  up. 

Not  long  after  this  remarkable 
personal  drama,  Pugin  became  ab- 
sorbed into  the  vast  whirlpool  of 
labour  occasioned  by  the  erection 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  How 
much  of  that  sumptuous  erection 
was  his,  and  how  much  Barry's, 
perhaps  nobody  living  is  able  to 
discriminate  with  perfect  justice; 
but  most  competent  authorities  seem 
to  concur  in  giving  the  lion's  share 
of  the  work  to  Pugin.  It  was  he 
who,  within  doors  at  least,  was  the 
soul  of  the  mighty  mass.  It  was 
he  who  poured  forth  all  the  "detail" 
beloved  of  connoisseurs,  which  en- 
riches those  princely  chambers.  The 
regiments  of  manufacturers,  of  work- 
men, and  even  of  artists,  whom  he 
must  have  inspired  or  created  for 
this  purpose,  may  be  faintly  guessed 
at  by  examination  of  all  that  pro- 
digality of  adornment.  Of  this  pro- 
digious amount  of  labour,  almost 
everything  passed  through  his  own 
hands.  The  glass,  though  designed 
by  another  artist,  who  had  for  years 
before  contributed  human  grace  and 
the  interest  of  sacred  story  to  the 
unrivalled  ornamental  framework 
of  the  great  architect,  was  still  in- 
debted to  his  personal  touch  for 
some  of  its  decorative  details, 
though  unhappily,  by  sonle  ex- 
traordinary chance  which  nobody 
seems  able  to  explain,  withdrawn 
from  his  influence  in  the  execution. 
If  Barry  was  monarch  outside,  and 
before  the  eye  of  the  public,  Pugin 
reigned  within — a  busy,  intolerant, 
yet  genial  autocrat,  rejoicing  in  the 
chaos  of  labour  which  few  other  men 
could  have  lived  through.  Perhaps 
the  "  rights  "  of  this  co-partnership 
can  never  now  be  fully  ascertained. 
Mr  Ferrey  remarks  upon  the  strange 
fact  that  only  one  letter  from  Sir 
Charles  Barry  to  Pugin  has  been 
preserved,  or  is  accessible ;  but  that 
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one  letter  is  evidence  sufficient  of 
the  very  large  share  which  the  latter 
had  in  filling  out  the  gigantic  plan. 
He  himself  is  said  to  have  declared 
not  only  that  "  Barry's  grand  plan 
was  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
that  I  could  at  the  time  have  pro- 
duced"— but  a  still  more  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  "  the  commissioners 
would  have  killed  me  in  a  twelve- 
month." With  such  a  statement 
before  us,  imagination  is  apt  to  re- 
call such  an  arrangement  as  that 
which  preferred  the  suave  Lord 
Kaglan  to  the  uncompromising 
Highlandman,  who  might  have 
fought  our  battles  better,  but  cer- 
tainly would  have  set  us  at  logger- 
heads with  our  fastidious  ally.  A 
great  artist,  who  loves  his  work  for 
the  work's  sake,  may  be  pardoned 
even  for  relinquishing  his  due  share 
of  the  fame  of  a  great  national  un- 
dertaking, under  consideration  of 
escaping  at  the  same  time  from  all 
the  official  worry  which  another  man 
might  be  better  able  to  bear. 

We  do  not  linger  upon  Pugin's 
journeys  and  criticisms  during  this 
busy  period.  He  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  utterly  horrified  and 
disgusted,  as  so  Pointed  a  man  was 
likely  to  be.  Though  he  denied  after- 
wards that  he  wished  for  the  down- 
fall of  St  Peter's,  a  story  is  told  of 
him  so  lively  and  characteristic  that 
some  truth  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
tale.  He  was  found  praying  in  one 
of  the  chapels  in  that  vast  centre  of 
Papal  finery  and  "debased' '  grandeur, 
and,  on  leaving  the  church,  disclosed 
confidentially  to  a  friend  the  fact 
that  he  had  found  out  a  crack  in 
the  dome,  and  had  gone  to  his  knees 
forthwith  to  give  thanks  !  "  St 
Peter's  is  far  more  ugly  than  I  ex- 
pected, and  vilely  constructed,  a 
mass  of  imposition,"  he  writes  : 
"  bad  taste  of  every  kind  seems  to 
have  run  riot  in  this  place.  .  .  . 
The  Sistine  Chapel  is  a  melancholy 
room  \  the  *  Last  Judgment '  is  a  pain- 
fully muscular  delineation  of  a  glori- 
ous subject ;  the  Scala  Regia  a  hum- 
bug ;  the  Vatican  a  hideous  mass  ; 
and  St  Peter's  is  the  greatest  failure 
of  all.  It  is  quite  painful  to  walk 
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about.  Italian  architecture  is  a 
mere  system  of  veneering  marble 
slabs ;  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
frantic  to  think  that  these  churches, 
with  their  plaster  pilasters  and  bad 
windows  [here  the  furious  artist  in- 
terposes a  sketch  of  a  round-headed 
iron-barred  window  ludicrouslylike], 
have  not  only  been  the  model  for 
all  larger  churches  erected  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  but  have 
been  the  means  of  spoiling  half  the 
fine  old  buildings,  through  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
assimilate  them  to  this  wretched 
model."  There  were,  however,  grati- 
fying circumstances  in  this  Italian 
journey.  The  Pope  presented  the 
devout  son  of  the  Church  with  a 
gold  medal,  and  out  of  his  own 
country  the  prophet  had  all  due 
honour.  The  crisis  of  his  fate,  how- 
ever, was  now  approaching,  and 
these  momentary  gratifications  per- 
haps only  enhanced  the  pain  and 
annoyance  that  were  to  follow. 

In  1851  came  that  great  Papal 
effort,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
.hierarchy  in  England,  which  caused 
so  much  commotion  at  the  moment, 
and  which  has  now  fallen  into  such 
entire  forgetfulness.  Pugin,  who 
never  could  confine  himself  to  his 
own  trade,  and  whose  restless  eye  and 
spirit  took  cognisance  of  everything 
passing  round  him,  had  of  course  his 
word  to  say  upon  this  exciting 
subject.  He  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  conflict  with  an  Earnest  Ad- 
dress, as  unforeseen  and  embarrass- 
ing as  could  be  imagined,  urging  on 
Catholics,  as  the  practical  end  of 
his  discourse,  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting their  new  episcopate  by 
voluntary  tithes  of  their  substance, 
but  at  the  same  time  reading  that 
hierarchy  an  astounding  historical 
lecture  upon  the  backsliding  of 
other  hierarchies  in  times  past,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  the  sins  and 
schisms  of  the  Anglican  Church 
were  not  so  much  referable  to  Pro- 
testantism as  to  the  treachery  and 
depravity  of  the  last  Catholic  bishops 
who  had  flourished  in  England. 
This  astonishing  performance  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  among  the  new 
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dignitaries.  The  flutter  and  fer- 
ment which  ensued  did  not  end  in 
the  pages  of  the  Rambler,  as  former 
controversies  had  done.  This  time 
the  man  who  had  devoted  his  life 
and  substance  to  the  thankless  task 
of  correcting,  adorning,  and  perfect- 
ing, in  the  externals  which  were  so 
important  in  his  eyes,  and  indeed 
in  her  own  as  well,  his  mother 
Church,  was  denounced  to  the  new- 
made  cardinal  as  a  doubtful  believer, 
if  not  a  heretic ;  and  threats  were 
uttered,  and  proceedings  taken,  to 
place  this  new  production  of  his 
upon  the  fatal  Index  of  Rome. 
What  effect  this  disappointment, 
mortification,  and  sting  of  ingrati- 
tude had  upon  the  vehement  heart 
and  overwrought  brain,  nobody  per- 
haps, but  the  instruments  of  that 
wonderful  ecclesiastical  system,  can 
tell.  But  not  to  enter  into  the 
mysteriously  -  veiled  circumstances, 
to  which,  indeed,  no  means  of  en- 
trance is  afforded  us,  in  less  than 
a  year  thereafter,  mysterious  and 
sudden  downfall  had  come  upon 
the  strong  man  in  the  height  of  his 
days.  The  wondering  public  heard 
by  snatches,  which  did  but  increase 
its  curiosity  and  the  mystery  of  the 
matter,  that  Pugin,  who  but  the 
other  day  had  been  visible  in  the 
full  activity  of  his  restless  career, 
lavishing  toil,  genius,  and  money 
upon  ecclesiastical  offerings,  and 
earning  an  income  which  could 
afford  such  liberality,  was  in  Bed- 
lam, in  one  of  those  cells  so  dismal 
to  the  popular  imagination,  where 
the  pauper  and  the  friendless  find 
sad  refuge  in  their  hour  of  extrem- 
ity. How  he  came  to  be  there — 
he  with  f  riends'in  the  highest  circles 
of  society,  with  an  anxious  family, 
and  with  supporters  throughout  the 
country  who  had  even  a  commercial 
interest  in  his  restoration — nobody 
ventures  to  say.  But  in  Bedlam  he 
was,  when  the  news  burst  upon  the 
astonished  community  which  knew 
Pugin,  and  knew  his  almost  arro- 
gant independence,  his  fastidious 
honour,  his  English  determination 
to  "  pay  his  way."  The  natural 
conclusion  was,  that  ruin  had  over- 
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taken  the  too-liberal  and  generous 
life — and  an  immediate  commotion 
ensued,  such  as,  thank  Heaven,  al- 
ways ensues  in  England,  whenever 
distress  becomes  clamorous  enough 
to  be  spoken  of.  A  thrill  of  immedi- 
ate help  and  tender  kindness  awoke 
in  the  general  heart,  not  unmixed 
with  indignation.  When  that  im- 
pulse found  utterance,  poor  Pugin' s 
guardians,  whoever  they  were,  were 
startled  by  the  sound ;  they  with- 
drew him  noiselessly  from  that  un- 
becoming asylum,  and  put  his  son 
forward  to  assure  the  public  that 
their  help  was  unnecessary.  After 
a  while  they  conveyed  him  home  to 
his  house,  where,  with  extraordinary 
ignorance  or  heartlessness, '  he  was 
suffered  to  see  his  library  stript  of 
the  sketches  with  which  he  had 
embellished  it.  A  few  days  after 
he  died.  Such  is  all  that  appar- 
ently can  be  told  of  this  singular 
tragic  scene  in  the  midst  of  com- 
monplace modern  life.  Perhaps, 
were  this  hidden  story  known, 
its  circumstances  too  might  be 
natural  and  explainable  enough ; 
but  all  the  parties  concerned  seem 
to  agree  in  hushing  up  and  cover- 
ing over  the  melancholy  conclusion. 
Whether  this  reticence  is  caused  by 
personal  feeling,  or  by  the  policy 
of  a  system  which  for  once  has 
made  a  failure,  and  cannot  prove 
itself  otherwise  than  cruelly  in  the 
wrong,  or  by  sheer  folly  and  incom- 
prehension of  the  benefits  of  can- 
dour, it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
But  in  whatever  light  it  is  regarded, 
these  mysteries,  still  kept  up  about 
the  close  of  so  singular  and  well- 
known  a  career,  permit  all  kinds 
of  possibly  groundless  conjectures 
as  to  the  unexplained  causes  of 
Pugin' s  premature  fate. 

Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  par- 
ticular of  all  remains  to  be  told. 
When  his  overworn  mind  was 
trembling  in  its  balance,  and  his 
heart  vexed  by  the  opposition  and 
contradiction  he  met  with  every- 
where among  his  fellow -Catholics 
(and  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  this  opposition  must  have  been 
aggravated  rather  than  lessened  by 
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the  insincere  blandishments  of  those 
priestly  coaxers,  whose  part  seems 
to  have  been  to  keep  him  in  good- 
humour),  Pugin  began,  of  all  extra- 
ordinary things  in  the  world,  to 
write  a  book,  which  he  himself  de- 
scribes as  being  "  on  the  real  cause 
of  the  change  of  religion  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  will  place 
matters  in  an  entirely  new  light, 
overthrow  the  present  opinions  on 
both  sides,  and  may  be  the  means 
of  tending  to  much  mutual  charity 
on  both  sides,  and  a  better  under- 
standing." This  work,  as  described 
by  Mr  Purcell,  his  Catholic  apolo- 
gist, was  intended  to  prove  more 
fully  the  fact  which  he  had  already 
stated  in  his  Earnest  Address,  that 
the  system  of  Catholicism  in  Eng- 
land had  been  overthrown  by  Catho- 
lics, and  that  the  state  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  at  the  time  had  been  such 
as  to  account  for  the  ruin  and  decay 
which  overtook  her.  The  proposed 
title-page  was  as  follows  : — "  An 
Apology  for  the  separated  Church 
of  England  since  the  Reign  of  the 
Eighth  Henry  :  written  with  every 
feeling  of  Christian  charity  for  her 
children,  and  honour  of  the  glorious 
men  she  continued  to  produce  in 
evil  times.  By  A.  W.  Pugin,  many 
years  a  Catholic-minded  son  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  still  an  affec- 
tionate and  loving  brother  and  ser- 
vant of  the  true  sons  of  England's 
Church."  "  In  consequence  of  the 
religious  commotion  of  the  times," 
continues  Mr  Purcell,  "  the  work, 
by  the  advice  of  the  author's  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  was  delayed :  he 
was  admonished,  indeed,  not  to  go 
on  with  this  promised  publication 
without  a  sound  [the  italics  are  the 
writer's  own]  theological  adviser, 
nor  before  he  had  cleared  up  the 
objections  and  scandal  which  was 
feared  to  have  resulted  from  his 
former  work  on  the  hierarchy — a 
work  so  taken  up  by  the  hostile 
papers,  and  by  whom,  certainly,  it 
was  hoped,  Pugin  could  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  a  friend." 

Thus,  without  much  grammar, 
the  last  pathetic  project  of  his 
troubled  but  mellowing  intellect 
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was  peremptorily  put  down  by  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors  to  whose 
sway  in  an  evil  hour  this  ungovern- 
able and  impetuous  but  generous 
soul  had  subjected  itself.  Finding 
out  by  dire  experiment  how  hard 
and  inexorable  was  that  infallible 
mistress  whom  he  now  served,  his 
heart  yearned,  not  with  a  second 
change  of  faith,  but  with  pathetic 
human  affection,  to  that  English 
community,  not  infallible,  not  per- 
fect, yet  reasonable  and  human, 
which  had  shown  him  kindness, 
and  had  not  resented  his  sharp 
words.  He  acknowledges — for  even 
this  last  project  was  architectural — 
that  it  was  the  English  Church 
which  had  preserved  the  monu- 
ments of  Catholic  antiquity }  and 
concludes  his  many  battles  against 
her,  and  virulent  attacks  on  her 
clergy  and  her  principles,  as  well  as 
his  own  laborious  life  and  many 
conflicts,  in  the  following  affecting 
words  : — 

"  Let  us  then  always  speak  and  think 
with  gratitude  of  the  old  bridge  that  has 
brought  us  over,  and  lend  a  pious  help 
to  restore  her  time-worn  piers,  wasted 
by  the  torrents  of  dissent  and  infidelity, 
but  which  God  in  His  mercy,  beyond  our 
human  understanding,  appears  yet  to 
sustain,  and  to  make  it  the  marvel  of 
some  of  the  most  zealous  men  that  have 
appeared  since  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
Church  in  the  pious  early  times.  Pax 
omnibus.  Amen." 

These,  Mr  Purcell  tells  us,  "  were 
the  last  words  which  Pugin  wrote." 
More  pathetic  words  were  never 
spoken  by  any.  soldier  falling  on  the 
field.  His  life  had  been  war  from 
beginning  to  end — sharp,  uncom- 
promising conflict ;  attacks,  often 
virulent,  only  made  tolerable  by 
the  perfect  unhesitating  honesty 
and  single-mindedness  of  the  hearty 
fighter.  But,  struck  to  the  heart  by 
unkindness  and  desertion,  that  last 
and  keenest  blow  of  adversity,  those 
of  his  own  house  lifting  up  their 
heel  against  him,  the  gallant  unfor- 
tunate turns  wistfully  round  to  see 
a  deeper  bond  of  perfectness,  a  more 
universal  catholicity  than  he  had 
dreamed  of.  He  falters  his  Pax 
omnibus  as  he  falls,  defeated,  yet 
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victorious,  escaping  out  of  all  the 
unthought-of  pangs  which  his  pri- 
mitive rude  knight-errantry  was  un- 
prepared to  meet.  Whether  his 
brain  gave  way  under  natural  pres- 
sure, or  whether  he  was  driven  mad, 
into  Bedlam  and  the  grave,  by 
agencies  more  occult  than  toil  and 
excitement,  will  probably  never  be 
known ;  and  whether  known  or  not, 
is  now  deeply  indifferent  to  the 
dead  soldier.  He  has  his  grave  in 
flint -built  St  Augustine's,  within 
sound  of  the  stormy  Channel,  which 
he  loved  almost  as  well,  no  longer 
able  to  interpose  his  desperate 
human  exertions  between  perishing 
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sailors  on  these  angry  straits  and 
the  wide  grave  that  gapes  for  them 
— no  longer  able  to  feel  the  serpent's 
tooth,  the  pang  of  desertion  ;  and 
somebody  has  offered  unlimited 
money  to  complete  what  remains 
unfinished  of  the  Pugin  Chauntry. 
It  is  a  fit  conclusion  to  the  sad 
strange  story.  Those  who  build 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  whom 
their  fathers  have  slain,  may  afford 
a  little  tabernacle-work  and  dainty 
"  detail"  after  his  own  forlorn  heart, 
could  he  but  know  it,  to  this  rude  but 
loyal  mediaeval  vassal,  who  gave  heart 
and  genius,  life  and  fortune,  to  the 
service  of  his  Church  and  his  Art. 
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PAET   III. — CHAPTER  X. 


WHEN  Nettie  opened  the  door 
of  the  sleeping  house,  with  the  great 
key  she  had  carried  with  her  in  her 
early  dreadful  expedition,  there  was 
still  nobody  stirring  in  the  uncon- 
scious cottage.  She  paused  at  the 
door,  with  the  four  men  behind  her 
carrying  shoulder-high  that  terrible 
motionless  burden.  Where  was  she 
to  lay  it  ?  In  her  own  room,  where 
she  had  not  slept  that  night,  little 
Freddy  was  still  sleeping.  In  an- 
other was  the  widow,  overcome  by 
watching  and  fretful  anxiety.  The 
other  fatherless  creatures  lay  in  the 
little  dressing-room.  Nowhere  but 
in  the  parlour,  from  which  Fred 
not  so  very  long  ago  had  driven  his 
disgusted  brother — the  only  place 
she  had  where  Nettie's  own  femin- 
ine niceties  could  find  expression, 
and  where  the  accessories  of  her 
own  daily  life  and  work  were  all 
accumulated.  She  lingered  even  at 
that  dread  moment  with  a  pang  of 
natural  reluctance  to  associate  that 
little  sanctuary  with  the  horror  and 
misery  of  this  bringing-home  ;  but 
when  every  feeling  gave  way  to  the 
pressure  of  necessity,  that  super- 
ficial one  was  not  like  to  resist  it. 
Her  companions  were  not  aware 


that  she  had  hesitated  even  for  that 
moment.  She  seemed  to  them  to 
glide  softly,  steadfastly,  without  any 
faltering,  before  them  into  the  little 
silent  womanly  room,  where  her 
night's  work  was  folded  tidily  upon 
the  table,  and  her  tiny  thimble  and 
scissors  laid  beside  it.  What  a  heart- 
rending contrast  lay  between  those 
domestic  traces  and  that  dreadful 
muffled  figure,  covered  from  the 
light  of  day  with  Nettie's  shawl, 
which  was  now  laid  down  there, 
Nettie  did  not  pause  to  think  of. 
She  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
gazing  at  it  with  a  sob  of  excite- 
ment and  agitation  swelling  into 
her  throat ;  scarcely  grief — perhaps 
that  was  not  possible — but  the  in- 
tensest  remorseful  pity  over  the  lost 
life.  The  rude  fellows  beside  her 
stood  silent,  not  without  a  certain 
pang  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  in 
their  half-savage  hearts.  She  took 
her  little  purse  out  and  emptied  it 
of  its  few  silver  coins  among  them. 
They  trode  softly,  but  their  heavy 
footsteps  were  heard,  notwithstand- 
ing, through  all  the  little  house. 
Nettie  could  already  hear  the  alarm- 
ed stirring  up-stairs  of  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  cottage ;  and, 
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knowing  what  explanations  she  must 
give,  and  all  the  dreadful  business 
before  her,  made  haste  to  get  her 
strange  companions  away  before  Mrs 
Smith  came  down-stairs.  One  of 
them,  however,  as  he  followed  his 
comrades  out  of  the  room,  from 
some  confused  instinct  of  help  and 
pity,  asked  whether  he  should  not 
fetch  a  doctor  1  The  question  struck 
the  resolute  little  girl  with  a  pang 
sharper  than  this  morning's  horror 
had  yet  given  her.  Had  she  per- 
haps neglected  the  first  duty  of  all, 
the  possibility  of  restoration  1  She 
went  back,  without  answering  him, 
to  lift  the  shawl  from  that  dreadful 
face,  and  satisfy  herself  whether 
she  had  done  that  last  irremediable 
wrong  to  Fred.  As  she  met  the 
dreadful  stare  of  those  dead  eyes, 
all  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
comes  to  the  hearts  of  the  living  in 
presence  of  the  dead  overpowered 
Nettie.  She  gave  a  little  cry  of  in- 
articulate momentary  anguish.  The 
soul  of  that  confused  and  tremu- 
lous outcry  was  Pardon  !  pardon  ! 
What  love  was  ever  so  true,  what 
tenderness  so  constant  and  unfail- 
ing, that  did  not  instinctively  utter 
that  cry  when  the  watched  life  had 
ended,  and  pardon  could  no  longer 
come  from  those  sealed  lips  ?  Nettie 
had  not  loved  that  shamed  and 
ruined  man — she  had  done  him  the 
offices  of  affection,  and  endured  and 
sometimes  scorned  him.  She  stood 
remorseful  by  his  side  in  that  first 
dread  hour,  which  had  changed 
Fred's  shabby  presence  into  some- 
thing awful ;  and  her  generous  soul 
burst  forth  in  that  cry  of  penitence 
which  every  human  creature  owes 
its  brother.  The  tender-hearted 
bargeman  who  had  asked  leave  to 
fetch  a  doctor,  drew  near  her  with  a 
kindred  instinct — "  Don't  take  on, 
miss — there's  the  crowner  yet — and 
a  deal  to  look  to,"  said  the  kind 
rough  fellow,  who  knew  Nettie. 
The  words  recalled  her  to  herself — 
but  with  the  softened  feelings  of 
the  moment  a  certain  longing  for 
somebody  to  stand  by  her  in  this 
unlooked-for  extremity  came  over 
the  forlorn  courageous  creature,  who 
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never  yet,  amid  all  her  labours,  had 
encountered  an  emergency  like  this. 
She  laid  the  shawl  reverently  back 
over  that  dead  face,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  doctor  with  lips  that 
trembled  in  spite  of  herself.  "  Tell 
him  what  has  happened,  and  say  he 
is  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can,"  said 
Nettie  ;  "  for  I  do  not  understand 
all  that  has  to  be  done.  Tell  him 
I  sent  you  ;  and  now  go — please  go 
before  they  all  come  down-stairs." 

But  when  Nettie  turned  in  again, 
after  closing  the  door,  into  that 
house  so  entirely  changed  in  char- 
acter by  the  solemn  inmate  who 
had  entered  it,  she  was  confronted 
by  the  amazed  and  troubled  appa- 
rition of  Mrs  Smith,  half-dressed, 
and  full  of  wonder  and  indignation. 
A  gasping  exclamation  of  "  Miss  ! " 
was  all  that  good  woman  could 
utter.  She  had  with  her  own  eyes 
perceived  some  of  the  "  roughs  "  of 
Carlingford  emerging  from  her  re- 
spectable door  under  Nettie's  grave 
supervision,  and  yet  could  not  in 
her  heart,  notwithstanding  appear- 
ances, think  any  harm  of  Nettie ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  hundred 
alarms  for  the  safety  of  her  house- 
hold gods  shook  her  soul.  Nettie 
turned  towards  her  steadily,  with 
her  face  pallid  and  her  brilliant  eyes 
heavy.  "  Hush,"  she  said  ;  "  Susan 
knows  nothing  yet.  Let  her  have 
her  rest  while  she  can.  We  have 
been  watching  for  him  all  night, 
and  poor  Susan  is  sleeping,  and 
does  not  know." 

"  Know  what  1 — what  has  hap- 
pened ? — he's  been  and  killed  him- 
self ^  Oh,  miss,  don't  you  go  for 
to  say  so  ! "  cried  Mrs  Smith,  in 
natural  dismay  and  terror. 

"  No,"  cried  Nettie,  with  a  long 
sigh  that  relieved  her  breast,  "  not 
so  bad  as  that,  thank  Heaven  ;  but 
hush,  hush  !  I  cannot  go  and  tell 
Susan  just  yet — not  just  yet.  Oh, 
give  me  a  moment  to  get  breath  ! 
For  he  is  dead  !  I  tell  you,  hush  !  " 
cried  Nettie,  seizing  the  woman's 
hand,  and  wringing  it,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  terror  for  alarming 
Susan.  "  Don't  you  understand 
me  1  She  is  a  widow,  and  she  does 
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not  know — her  husband  is  dead, 
and  she  does  not  know.  Have  you 
no  pity  for  her  in  your  own  heart  1 " 
"  Lord  ha'  mercy  !  but  wait  till 
I  call  Smith,"  cried  the  alarmed 
landlady,  shrinking,  yet  eager  to 
know  the  horribly  interesting  de- 
tails of  that  tragedy.  She  ran 
breathless  up-stairs  on  that  errand, 
while  Nettie  went  back  to  the  door 
of  the  parlour,  resolutely  locked  it, 
and  took  away  the  key.  "  Nobody 
shall  go  gazing  and  talking  over 
him,  and  making  a  wonder  of  poor 
Fred,"  said  Nettie  to  herself,  shak- 
ing off  from  her  long  eyelashes  the 
tear  which  came  out  of  the  com- 
punction of  her  heart.  "  Poor 
Fred  ! '  She  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  chairs  of  the  little  hall  beside 
that  closed  door.  The  children  and 
their  mother  up-stairs  still  slept  un- 
suspicious ;  and  their  young  guar- 
dian, with  a  world  of  thoughts  ris- 
ing in  her  mind,  sat  still  and  pon- 
dered. The  past  was  suddenly  cut 
off  from  the  future  by  this  dreadful 
unthought-of  event.  She  had  come 
to  a  dead  pause  in  that  life,  which 
to  every  spectator  was  so  strangely 
out  of  accordance  with  her  youth, 
but  which  was  to  herself  such  sim- 
ple and  plain  necessity  as  to  permit 
no  questioning.  She  was  brought 
suddenly  to  a  standstill  at  this  ter- 
rible moment,  and  sat  turning  her 
dauntless  little  face  to  the  new  trial 
before  her,  pale,  but  undismayed. 
Nettie  did  not  deceive  herself  even 
in  her  thoughts.  She  saw,  with  the 
intuitive  foresight  of  a  keen  ob- 
server, her  sister's  violent  momen- 
tary grief,  her  indolent  acceptance 
of  the  position  after  a  while,  the 
selfish  reserve  of  repining  and  dis- 
content which  Susan  would  estab- 
lish in  the  memory  of  poor  Fred  : 
she  saw  how,  with  fuller  certainty 
than  ever,  because  now  more  natur- 
ally, she  herself,  her  mind,  her  la- 
borious hands,  her  little  fortune, 
would  belong  to  the  fatherless  fa- 
mily. She  did  not  sigh  over  the  pro- 
spect, or  falter ;  but  she  exercised 
no  self-delusion  on  the  subject. 
There  was  nobody  but  she  to  do  it 
— nobody  but  she,  in  her  tender 
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maidenhood,  to  manage  all  the  vul- 
gar tragical  business  which  must, 
this  very  day,  confirm  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  little  surrounding  world 
the  event  which  had  happened — no- 
body but  herself  to  tell  the  tale  to 
the  widow,  to  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  the  time.  Nettie  did  not  think 
over  these  particulars  with  self-pity, 
or  wonder  over  her  hard  lot.  She 
did  not  imagine  herself  to  have 
chosen  this  lot  at  all.  There  was 
nobody  else  to  do  it — that  was  the 
simple  secret  of  her  strength. 

But  this  interval  of  forlorn  re- 
pose was  a  very  brief  one.  Smith 
came  down  putting  on  his  coat,  and 
looking  scared  and  bewildered ;  his 
wife,  eager,  curious,  and  excited, 
closely  following.  Nettie  rose  when 
they  approached  her  to  forestall 
their  questions. 

"  My  brother-in-law  is  dead,"  she 
said.  "  He  fell  into  the  canal  last 
night  and  was  drowned.  I  went  out 
to  look  for  him,  and — and  found 
him,  poor  fellow !  Oh  don't  cry 
out  or  make  a  noise :  remember 
Susan  does  not  know  !  Now,  dear 
Mrs  Smith,  I  know  you  are  kind — 
I  know  you  will  not  vex  me  just  at 
this  moment.  I  have  had  him  laid 
tliere  till  his  brother  comes.  Oh 
don't  say  it's  dreadful !  Do  you 
think  I  cannot  see  how  dreadful  it 
is  1  but  we  must  not  think  about 
that,  only  what  has  to  be  done. 
When  Dr  Edward  comes,  I  will 
wake  my  sister;  but  just  for  this 
moment,  oh  have  patience  !  I  had 
no  place  to  put  him  except  there." 

"  But,  Lord  bless  us,  he  mightn't 
be  clean  gone  :  he  might  be  re- 
covered, poor  gentleman !  Smith 
can  run  for  Dr  Marjoribanks ;  he's 
nearer  nor  Dr  Rider,"  cried  the 
curious  excited  landlady,  with  her 
hand  upon  the  locked  door. 

Nettie  made  no  answer.  She  took 
them  into  the  room  in  solemn  si- 
lence, and  showed  them  the  stark 
and  ghastly  figure,  for  which  all 
possibilities  had  been  over  in  the 
dark  midnight  waters  hours  ago. 
The  earliest  gleam  of  sunshine 
came  shining  in  at  that  moment 
through  the  window  which  last 
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night  Nettie  had  opened  that  Fred 
might  see  the  light  in  it  and  be 
guided  home.  It  seemed  to  strike 
like  a  reproach  upon  that  quick- 
throbbing  impatient  heart,  which 
felt  as  a  sin  against  the  dead  its 
own  lack  of  natural  grief  and  affec- 
tion. She  went  hurriedly  to  draw 
down  the  blinds  and  close  out  the 
unwelcome  light.  "  Now  he  is 
gone,  nobody  shall  slight  or  scorn 
him,"  said  Nettie  to  herself,  with 
hot  tears  ;  and  she  turned  the  won- 
dering dismayed  couple — already 
awakening  out  of  their  first  horror 
to  think  of  the  injury  done  to  their 
house  and  "  lodgings/'  and  all  the 
notoriety  of  an  inquest — out  of  the 
room,  and  locked  the  door  upon 
the  unwilling  owners,  whom  no- 
thing but  her  resolute  face  pre- 
vented from  bursting  forth  in  sel- 
fish but  natural  lamentations  over 
their  own  secondary  share  in  so  dis- 
astrous an  event.  Nettie  sat  down 
again,  a  silent  little  sentinel  by  the 
closed  door,  without  her  shawl,  and 
with  her  tiny  chilled  feet  on  the 
cold  tiles.  Nettie  sat  silent,  too 
much  occupied  even  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  her  personal  discom- 
fort. She  had  indeed  enough  to 
think  of ;  and  while  her  little  girl- 
ish figure,  so  dainty,  so  light,  so 
unlike  her  fortunes,  remained  in 
that  unusual  stillness,  her  mind 
and  heart  were  palpitating  with 
thoughts — all  kinds  of  thoughts  ; 
not  only  considerations  worthy  the 
solemnity  and  horror  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  every  kind  of  trivial  and 
secondary  necessity  passed  through 
that  restless  soul,  all  throbbing 
with  life  and  action,  more  self-con- 
scious than  usual  from  the  fact  of 
its  outward  stillness.  A  hundred 
rapid  conclusions  and  calculations 
about  the  funeral,  the  mourning, 
the  change  of  domestic  habits  in- 
volved, darted  through  Nettie's 
mind.  It  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
leap  forward  into  these  after -mat- 
ters. The  immediate  necessity  be- 
fore her — the  dreadful  errand  on 
which  she  must  presently  go  to  her 
sister's  bedside — the  burst  of  wail- 
ing and  reproachful  grief  which  all 
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alone  Nettie  would  have  to  encoun- 
ter and  subdue,  were  not  to  be 
thought  of.  She  bent  down  her 
little  head  into  her  hands,  and  once 
more  shed  back  that  hair  which, 
never  relieved  out  of  its  braids 
through  all  this  long  night,  began 
to  droop  over  her  pale  cheeks ;  and 
a  quick  sigh  of  impatience,  of  en- 
ergy restrained,  of  such  powerless- 
ness  as  her  courageous  capable  soul, 
in  the  very  excess  of  its  courage  and 
capacity,  felt  in  its  approaching 
conflict  with  the  feeble  foolish  crea- 
ture, who  never  could  be  stimulated 
out  of  her  own  narrow  possibilities, 
burst  from  Nettie's  breast.  But  the 
sigh  was  as  much  physical  as  men- 
tal— the  long-drawn  breath  of  min- 
gled weariness  and  restlessness — 
the  instinct  to  be  doing,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  long  labour  and  emo- 
tion, blended  together.  Thus  she 
waited  while  the  cold  spring  morn- 
ing brightened,  and  Mrs  Smith 
went  about  her  early  domestic  busi- 
ness, returning  often  into  the  little 
back -parlour  with  the  mullioned 
window,  of  which  domestic  Gothic 
•treatment  had  made  a  condemned 
cell,  to  re-express  her  anxieties  and 
horrors.  Nettie  had  an  instinctive 
consciousness  even  of  Mrs  Smith's 
grievance.  She  knew  this  dismal 
association  would  ruin  "  the  lodg- 
ings ; "  and  as  she  realised,  in  the 
restless  activity  of  her  thoughts, 
that  bond  upon  her  to  remain  at  St 
Koque's,  felt  at  the  same  time  a 
longing  rise  within  her  to  escape 
and  flee  away. 

All  these  crowding  and  breath- 
less thoughts  were  a  few  minutes 
after  reduced  to  absolute  momen- 
tary stillness.  It  was  by  a  step 
outside  coming  hastily  with  rapid 
purpose  along  the  silent  way.  Net- 
tie rose  up  to  jneet  Edward  Eider ; 
not  as  the  angry  lover  still  fiercely 
resentful  of  that  rejection,  which 
was  no  rejection,  but  only  a  bare 
and  simple  statement  of  necessity; 
not  as  the  suitor  of  Miss  Marjori- 
banks ;  simply  as  the  only  creature 
in  the  world  who  could  help  her,  or 
to  whom  she  would  delegate  any 
portion  of  her  own  hard  but  inevi- 
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table  work.  She  opened  the  door 
before  he  had  time  to  knock,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  him  silently, 
quite  unawares  betraying  her  recog- 
nition of  his  step — her  comfort  in 
his  presence.  That  meeting  flushed 
the  doctor's  anxious  face  with  a 
mingled  shame  and  triumph  not 
expressible  in  words,  but  left  Nettie 
as  pale,  as  preoccupied,  as  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  thoughts  and  duties 
as  before. 

"  Dr  Edward,  I  should  not  have 
sent  for  you  if  I  could  have  done  it 
all  myself,"  said  Nettie  •  "but  I 
knew  you  would  think  it  right  to 
be  here  now.  And  I  have  Susan 
and  the  children  to  look  to.  I 
commit  this  to  you." 

"  Do  they  know  1 "  said  the  doc- 
tor, taking  the  key  she  gave  him, 
and  holding  fast,  with  an  instinct 
of  compassion  almost  more  strong 
than  love,  the  little  hand  which 
never  trembled. 

"  I  will  tell  Susan,  now  that  you 
have  come — I  could  not  before,"  said 
Nettie,  with  another  sigh.  "  Poor 
Susan !  I  was  glad  to  let  her  sleep." 

"  But  there  is  no  one  to  think 
whether  you  sleep  or  not,'v  cried 
Edward  Rider.  "  And  those  eyes 
have  watched  all  night.  Nettie, 
Nettie,  could  not  you  have  sent  for 
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me  sooner?  A  word  would  have 
brought  me  at  any  moment." 

"  You  were  not  wanted  till  now," 
said  Nettie,  not  without  a  touch  of 
womanly  pride.  "  I  have  always 
been  able  to  do  my  own  work,  Dr 
Edward.  But,  now,  don't  let  us 
quarrel  any  more,"  she  said,  after 
a  pause.  "You  were  angry  once, 
and  I  don't  wonder.  Never  mind 
all  that,  but  let  us  be  friends  ;  and 
don't  let  all  the  people,  and  stran- 
gers, and  men  who  don't  belong  to 
us,"  cried  Nettie  once  more,  with 
hot  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  be  hard 
upon  poor  Fred  !  " 

The  next  moment  she  had  van- 
ished up-stairs  and  left  the  doctor 
alone,  standing  in  the  little  cold 
hall  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  and 
Mrs  Smith's  troubled  countenance 
beholding  him  from  far.  Edward 
Rider  paused  before  he  entered 
upon  his  dismal  share  of  this  morn- 
ing's work.  Death  itself  did  not 
suffice  to  endear  Fred  Rider  to  his 
brother.  But  he  stood  still,  with  a 
certain  self-reproach,  to  withdraw 
his  thoughts,  if  he  could,  from  Net- 
tie, and  to  subdue  the  thrill — the 
most  living  touch  of  life — which 
this  meeting  had  stirred  within 
him,  before  he  entered  that  miser- 
able chamber  of  death. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


That  dreadful  day  ebbed  over 
slowly  —  tedious,  yet  so  full  of 
events  and  dismal  business  that  it 
looked  like  a  year  rather  than  a 
day.  The  necessary  investigations 
were  got  through  without  any 
special  call  upon  Nettie.  She 
spent  the  most  of  the  day  up- 
stairs with  Susan,  whose  wild  re- 
fusal to  believe  at  first,  and  sullen 
stupor  afterwards,  were  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  picture  which 
Nettie's  imagination  had  already 
made.  The  children  received  the 
news  with  wondering  stares  and 
questions.  That  they  did  not  un- 
derstand it  was  little,  but  that 
they  scarcely  were  interested  after 
the  first  movement  of  curiosity, 
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disappointed  and  wounded  the  im- 
patient heart,  which  unconsciously 
chafed  at  its  own  total  inability  to 
convey  the  feelings  natural  to  such 
a  terrible  occasion,  into  any  bosom 
but  its  own.  Nettie's  perpetual 
activity  had  hitherto  saved  her 
from  this  disgust  and  disappoint- 
ment. She  had  been  bitterly  in- 
tolerant by  moments  of  Fred's  dis- 
graceful content  and  satisfaction 
with  his  own  indulgences,  but  had 
never  paused  to  fret  over  what  she 
could  not  help,  nor  contrast  her 
own  high  youthful  honour  and 
sense  of  duty  with  the  dull  in- 
sensibility around  her.  But  to-day 
had  rapt  the  heroic  little  girl  into 
a  different  atmosphere  from  that 
3  A 
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she  had  been  breathing  hitherto. 
To-day  she  was  aware  that  her 
work  had  been  so  far  taken  out 
of  her  hands,  and  acknowledged  in 
her  heart  that  it  was  best  it  should 
be  so.  She  heard  the  heavy  feet  of 
men  coming  and  going,  but  was  not 
obliged  to  descend  into  immediate 
conflict  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  so  horrible  a  crisis.  It  was  a 
new  sensation  to  Nettie.  A  year 
ago,  perhaps,  she  would  not  have 
relinquished  even  that  dreadful 
business  to  any  one ; — to-day,  the 
thought  of  having  some  one  else 
who  did  it  for  her,  and  took  com- 
fort in  relieving  her  burdened 
hands,  fell  with  singular  soothing 
power  upon  the  heart  which  had 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own 
weakness  in  these  last  tedious 
months ;  and  as  Nettie  sat  up- 
stairs with  all  the  remorseful 
thoughts  of  nature  in  her  softened 
heart,  the  impossibility  of  impress- 
ing her  own  emotions  upon  those 
around  hei  struck  her  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  impatience,  dis- 
appointment, and  disgust  than 
ever  before.  When  she  went 
softly  into  the  darkened  room 
where  Susan  lay  in  her  gloomy 
bed,  divided  between  wailings  over 
the  injuries  which  poor  Fred  had 
suffered,  the  harshness  that  had 
driven  him  out  of  doors,  and  the 
want  of  his  brother  or  somebody 
to  take  care  of  him,  which  had 
brought  the  poor  fellow  to  such 
an  end — and  complaints  of  the 
wrong  done  to  herself,  the  "  want 
of  feeling"  shown  by  her  sister, 
the  neglect  with  which  she  was 
treated,  Nettie  gazed  at  the  sob- 
bing creature  with  eyes  uncon- 
sciously wondering,  yet  but  half- 
surprised.  She  knew  very  well 
beforehand  that  this  was  how  her 
dreadful  tidings  would  be  received ; 
yet  out  of  her  own  softened,  awed, 
compunctious  heart — her  pity  too 
deep  for  tears  over  that  lost  life — 
Nettie  looked  with  the  unbelief  of 
nature  at  the  widowed  woman,  the 
creature  who  had  loved  him,  and 
been  his  wife — yet  who  could  only 
think  of  somebody  else  to  be 
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blamed,  and  of  herself  injured,  at 
that  terrible  moment  when  the 
companion  of  her  life  was  vio- 
lently withdrawn  from  her.  And 
to  go  out  of  that  obstinately  dark- 
ened refuge  of  fretful  sorrow,  into 
the  room  where  the  blind  had  been 
drawn  up  the  moment  her  back  was 
turned1,  and  where  these  three  tear- 
less children,  totally  unimpressed 
by  the  information  which  they  had 
received  as  a  piece  of  news  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  scepticism, 
occupied  themselves  with  their 
usual  sports,  or  listened  keenly, 
with  sharp  remarks,  to  the  sounds 
below,  which  only  the  utmost 
stretch  of  Nettie's  authority  could 
keep  them  from  descending  to  in- 
vestigate, afforded  a  wonderful  re- 
verse to  the  picture,  which  startled 
her  in  her  momentary  clear-sighted- 
ness. The  contrast  between  her  own 
feelings — she  who  had  no  bonds  of 
natural  affection  to  Fred,  and  to 
whom  he  had  been,  by  times,  a 
very  irksome  burden — and  theirs, 
who  were  his  very  own,  and  be- 
longed to  him,  appeared  to  Nettie 
as  no  such  contrast  had  ever  ap- 
peared before.  Her  heart  alone 
was  heavy  with  regret  over  the 
ruined  man — the  now  for  ever  un- 
redeemable life :  she  only,  to  whom 
his  death  was  no  loss,  but  even,  if 
she  could  have  permitted  that  cruel 
thought  to  intervene,  a  gain  and 
relief,  recognised  with  a  pang  of 
compassion  almost  as  sharp  as 
grief,  that  grievous,  miserable  fate. 
When,  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
noise  of  the  children's  play  rose 
to  an  outburst,  Nettie  flushed  into 
a  momentary  effusion  of  temper, 
and  silenced  the  heartless  imps 
with  a  voice  and  look  which  they 
dared  not  venture  to  resist.  Her 
rebuke  was,  however,  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  call  from  their  mother. 
"  How  can  you  have  the  heart ! — 
Oh,  Nettie,  Nettie  !  I  knew  you 
had  no  feeling! — you  never  had 
any  feeling  since  you  were  a  baby 
— but  how  can  you  speak  so  to  his 
poor  children,  now  that  he's  left 
them  on  the  cold  world?"  cried 
Susan,  sobbing  from  her  bed.  If 
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Nettie  sprang  to  her  feet  in  sudden 
heat  and  disgust,  and  peremptorily 
closed  the  doors  intervening  be- 
tween the  children  and  their 
mother,  nobody  will  much  won- 
der at  that  movement  of  impa- 
tience. Perhaps  Nettie's  eyes  had 
never  been  so  entirely  opened  to 
the  hopeless  character  of  thfe  charge 
she  had  taken  upon  her,  as  in  the 
temporary  seclusion  of  that  day. 

And  meanwhile,  down-stairs,  Ed- 
ward Rider  was  superintending  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  time  for 
Nettie's  sake.  Not  because  it  was 
his  brother  who  lay  there,  no  longer 
a  burden  to  any  man ;  nor  because 
natural  duty  pointed  him  out  as  the 
natural  guardian  of  the  orphaned 
family.  The  doctor,  indeed,  would 
have  done  his  duty  in  such  a  hard 
case,  however  it  had  been  required  of 
him ;  but  the  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent now  :  the  melancholy  bustle, 
the  shame,  the  consciousness  that 
everybody  knew  what  manner  of 
existence  this  lost  life  had  been, 
the  exposure,  the  publicity — all  that 
would  have  wrung  with  a  hundred 
sharp  wounds  a  spirit  so  susceptible 
to  public  comments  —  came  with 
dulled  force  upon  the  doctor's  mind 
to-day.  When  the  people  about 
saw  the  grave  and  seemly  composure 
with  which  he  went  about  this  dis- 
mal business,  without  those  starts 
and  flushes  of  grievous  irritation 
and  shame  which  the  very  mention 
of  his  brother  had  once  brought  upon 
him,  they  believed,  and  honoured 
him  in  the  belief,  that  death  had 
awakened  the  ancient  fraternal  kind- 
ness in  Edward  Rider's  heart.  But 
it  was  not  fraternal  kindness  that 
smoothed  off  the  rude  edges  of  that 
burden  ;  it  was  the  consciousness  of 
doing  Nettie's  work  for  her,  taking 
her  place,  sparing  that  creature,  over 
whom  his  heart  yearned,  the  hard- 
est and  painfulest  business  she  had 
yet  been  involved  in.  We  cannot 
take  credit  for  the  doctor  which  he 
did  not  deserve.  He  forgave  Fred 
when  he  saw  his  motionless  figure, 
never  more  to  do  evil  or  offend  in 
this  world,  laid  in  pitiful  solitude 
in  that  room,  which  still  was  Net- 
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tie's  room,  and  which  even  in  death 
he  grudged  to  his  brother.  But 
Edward's  distinct  apprehension  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  Fred's  deserts 
in  this  world,  were  not  altered  by 
that  diviner  compunction  which  had 
moved  Nettie.  He  forgave,  but  did 
not  forget,  nor  defend  with  remorse- 
ful tenderness  his  brother's  memory. 
Not  for  Fred's  sake,  but  Nettie's,  he 
held  his  place  in  the  troubled  cottage, 
and  assumed  the  position  of  head  of 
the  family.  Hard  certainties  of  ex- 
perience prevented  the  doctor's  un- 
imaginative mind  from  respecting 
here  the  ideal  anguish  of  sudden 
widowhood  and  bereavement.  This 
was  a  conclusion  noways  unnatural 
or  surprising  for  such  a  life  as  Fred's 
— and  Edward  knew,  with  that  con- 
temptuous hardness  into  which  in- 
cessant personal  contact  with  the 
world  drives  most  men,  that  neither 
the  wife  nor  the  children  were  cap- 
able of  deep  or  permanent  feeling. 
"They  will  only  hang  upon  her  all  the 
heavier,"  he  said  to  himself,  bitterly; 
and  for  her,  with  repentant  love,  Ed- 
ward Rider  exerted  himself.  In  all 
the  house  no  heart,  but  Nettie's  alone, 
acknowledged  an  ache  of  pity  for 
Fred  and  his  ruined  life.  "Mrs 
Rider,  to  be  sure,  will  feel  at  first — 
it's  only  natural,"  said  Mrs  Smith ; 
"but  there  wasn't  nothing  else  to 
be  looked  for;  and  if  it  were  not 
hardhearted  to  say  it,  and  him  lying 
in  his  coffin,  they'll  be  a  deal  better 
off  without  him  nor  with  him.  But 
Smith  and  me,  we  have  ourselves 
to  look  to,  and  it's  a  terrible  blow, 
is  this,  to  a  house  as  was  always 
as  respectable  as  ere  a  one  in  Car- 
lingford.  The  lodgings  is  ruined ! 
The  very  marks  of  the  feet,  if  it 
was  nothing  else ! "  cried  the  af- 
flicted landlady,  contemplating  the 
scratched  tiles  in  the  hall  with 
actual  tears  of  vexation  and  regret. 
But  this  was  the  true  state  of  the 
case  to  every  unconcerned  spectator. 
Only  Nettie,  on  whom  the  burden 
had  fallen,  and  was  yet  to  fall 
heaviest,  felt  the  eyes  which  were  hot 
and  heavy  with  watching,  grow  dim 
with  tears  of  unspeakable  compas- 
sion. Fromthe  fulness  of  her  youth 
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and  strength — strength  so  burdened, 
youth  so  dauntless  and  dutiful — Net- 
tie gazed  with  a  pity  too  deep  for 
words  at  the  awful  spectacle  of  that 
existence  lost.  That  the  lifeless 
thing  in  the  room  below  could  have 
been  a  man,  and  yet  have  come  and 
gone  so  disastrously  through  the 
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world,  was  terrible  to  think  of,  to 
that  living  labouring  creature,  in  the 
depth  of  her  own  strange  toils  and 
responsibilities.  Her  heart  ached 
over  that  wretched,  miserable  fate. 
Neither  toil  nor  anguish  was  to  be 
compared  to  the  dread  loss  of  a  life, 
sustained  by  that  departed  soul. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


In  a  few  days  all  this  solemn 
crisis  was  over,  and  life  went  on 
again  in  its  ordinary  tame  current, 
closing  over  the  dishonoured  grave 
where  Fred  found  his  rest,  hence- 
forward nameless  in  the  world  that 
had  suffered  his  existence  as  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  ground  for  so  many 
years.  Had  he  been  the  prop  of 
his  house  and  the  light  of  their 
eyes,  life  would  have  gone  on  again 
after  that  interruption,  all  the  same, 
with  a  persistency  which  nothing  can 
impair.  As  it  was,  the  diminished 
household  resumed  its  ordinary 
course  of  existence,  after  a  very  few 
days,  with  little  more  than  outward 
marks  of  what  had  befallen  them. 
It  is  true  that  Nettie  sat  down  with 
a  repugnance  which  she  scarcely 
could  either  overcome  or  conceal,  to 
dispense  the  domestic  provisions  at 
the  table  which  shortly  before  had 
borne  so  dread  a  burden.  But  no- 
body thought  of  that  except  Nettie ; 
and  but  for  the  black  dresses  and 
Susan's  cap,  Fred  was  as  if  he  had 
never  been. 

About  a  week  after  the  funeral, 
the  doctor  went  solemnly  to  visit 
them  in  one  of  those  lengthening 
spring  afternoons.  Dr  Rider  was 
undeniably  nervous  and  excited 
about  this  interview.  He  had  been 
at  home  under  pretence  of  having 
luncheon,  but  in  reality  to  make  a 
solemn  toilette,  and  wind  himself 
up  to  the  courage  necessary  for  a 
settlement  of  affairs.  As  he  dashed 
with  agitated  haste  down  Grange 
Lane,  he  saw  Miss  Wodehouse  and 
her  sister  Lucy  coming  from  St 
Roque's,  where  very  probably  they 
too  had  been  making  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence to  Nettie ;  and  a  little 


nearer  that  scene  of  all  his  cogita- 
tions and  troubles  appeared,  a  much 
less  welcome  sight,  Miss  Marjori- 
banks,  whom  all  Carlingford,  a 
month  ago,  had  declared  Dr  Rider 
to  be  "paying  his  addresses"  to. 
The  guilty  doctor  took  off  his  hat 
to  that  stout  and  sensible  wayfarer, 
with  a  pang  of  self-disgust  which 
avenged  Nettie.  Along  the  very 
road  where  that  little  Titania,  eager 
and  rapid,  had  gone  upon  her 
dauntless  way  so  often,  to  see  that 
comely  well-dressed  figure,  hand- 
some, sprightly,  clever — but  with 
such  a  world  of  bright  youth,  ten- 
derness, loveliness,  everything  that 
touches  the  heart  of  man,  between 
the  two !  No  harm  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks;  only  shame  to  the  doctor, 
who,  out  of  angry  love,  pique,  and 
mortification,  to  vex  Nettie,  had 
pretended  to  transfer  the  homage 
due  to  the  fairy  princess  to  that 
handsome  and  judicious  woman. 
The  experiment  had  failed  as  en- 
tirely as  it  deserved  to  do ;  and 
here  was  Edward  Rider,  coming 
back  wiser  and  humbler,  content  to 
put  that  question  over  again,  and 
stand  once  more  his  chance  of  what 
his  pride  had  called  a  rejection,  per- 
haps content  to  make  still  greater 
sacrifices,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
and  to  do  anything  Nettie  asked 
him,  if  Nettie  would  but  conde- 
scend to  ask  or  enter  into  terms 
at  all. 

He  drew  up  before  St  Roque's 
with  a  dash,  which  was  much  more 
of  agitation  than  display,  and,  throw- 
ing the  reins  at  the  head  of  his 
little  groom,  leaped  out  like  a  man 
who  did  not  see  where  he  was  going. 
He  saw  Mr  Wentworth,  however, 
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coming  out  of  the  church,  and  turning 
round  amazed  to  look  what  vehicle 
had  come  to  so  sudden  a  standstill 
there.  All  the  world  seemed  to  be 
on  the  road  to  St  Roque's  Cottage 
that  spring  afternoon.  The  doctor 
made  a  surly  gesture  of  recognition 
as  he  passed  the  curate,  who  gazed 
at  him  in  calm  astonishment  from 
the  church  porch.  No  other  intru- 
der appeared  between  him  and  the 
Cottage.  He  hurried  along  past  the 
willow -trees  with  their  drooping 
tassels,  surrounded  by  a  certain 
maze  of  excitement  and  agitation. 
As  he  went  up  to  the  door,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  suddenly  how  Nettie 
had  recognised  his  step  that  dread 
morning  of  Fred's  death.  The 
thought  came  like  a  stimulus  and 
encouragement  to  the  doctor.  He 
went  in  with  a  brighter  look,  a 
heart  more  hopeful.  She  had 
opened  the  door  to  him  before  he 
could  knock,  held  out  to  him  that 
tiny  morsel  of  a  hand  which  labour- 
ed so  hard  and  constantly,  said — 
what  did  Nettie  say  ]  how  many 
times  had  the  doctor  conned  it  over 
as  he  went  between  his  patients'? — 
"You  were  angry  once,  and,  indeed, 
I  don't  wonder."  The  doctor  went 
boldly  in  under  the  cordial  of  these 
simple  words.  If  she  did  not  won- 
der that  he  was  angry  once,  could 
she  think  of  saying  over]  again  that 
same  conclusion  which  had  cast 
him  into  such  wrathful  despair1? 
He  went  in  to  try  his  fortune  a 
second  time,  secure  of  his  temper 
at  least.  That  could  never  fail,  nor 
sin  against  Nettie  again. 

Edward  Eider  went  in,  expec- 
tant somehow,  even  against  his  rea- 
son, to  find  an  altered  world  in  that 
house  from  which  Fred  had  gone. 
He  knew  better,  to  be  sure,  but 
nature  beguiled  the  young  man  out 
of  his  wisdom.  When  he  went  into 
the  parlour  his  eyes  were  opened. 
Upon  the  sofa — that  same  sofa  where 
Fred  had  lain,  all  slovenly  and  mean 
in  his  idleness,  with  his  pipe,  pol- 
luting Nettie's  sole  retirement— -Mrs 
Fred  lay  now  in  her  sombre  black 
dress,  with  the  white  cap  circling 
her  faded  face.  She  had  her  white 
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handkerchief  in  her  hand,  and  was 
carefully  arranged  upon  the  sofa, 
with  a  chair  placed  near  for  sym- 
pathisers. At  the  table,  working 
rapidly  as  usual,  sat  Nettie.  Some- 
times she  turned  a  momentary 
glance  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
wonder  upon  her  sister.  Evidently 
she  did  not  interfere  with  this  de- 
velopment of  sorrow.  Nettie  had 
enough  to  do  besides  with  her  needle- 
work, and  to  enjoin  a  moderate 
amount  of  quietness  upon  Freddy 
and  his  little  sister,  who  were  build- 
ing wooden  bricks  into  houses  and 
castles  on  the  floor  by  her  side. 
When  the  doctor  entered  the  room 
he  saw  how  it  was  with  instanta- 
neous insight.  Mrs  Fred  was  sit- 
ting in  state,  in  the  pomp  of  woe,  to 
receive  all  the  compassionate  peo- 
ple who  might  come  to  condole  with 
her.  Nettie,  half  impatient,  half 
glad  that  her  sister  could  amuse 
herself  so,  sat  in  busy  toleration, 
putting  up  with  it,  carrying  on  her 
own  work  through  it  all — and  still, 
as  always,  those  bonds  of  her  own 
making  closed  hard  and  tenacious 
upon  the  prop  of  the  house.  Even 
the  chance  of  speaking  with  her  by 
herself  died  off  into  extreme  dis- 
tance. Young  Rider,  who  came  in 
with  the  full  conviction  that  anger 
could  never  more  rise  in  his  heart 
against  Nettie,  grew  pale  with  pas- 
sion, resentment,  and  impatience 
before  he  had  been  a  minute  in  the 
room.  Always  the  same  !  Not  re- 
lieved out  of  her  bondage — closer 
bound  and  prisoned  than  ever  !  He 
took,  with  an  impatient  involuntary 
commotion,  the  chair  placed  beside 
the  sofa,  and  sat  down  in  it  abruptly 
with  the  briefest  salutations.  His 
hopes  and  anticipations  all  went 
bitterly  back  upon  his  heart.  The 
very  rustle  of  Nettie's  arm  as  she 
spread  out  that  little  black  frock 
upon  the  table,  and  put  on  its 
melancholy  trimmings,  exasperated 
afresh  the  man  who  five  minutes 
ago  did  not  believe  it  possible  that 
he  ever  could  feel  an  impulse  of 
displeasure  against  her  again. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  expected  to 
see  you,  Mr  Edward,"   said  Mrs 
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Fred,  lifting  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes  ;  "  indeed,  when  I  remem- 
ber the  last  time  you  were  here,  I 
wonder  you  could  think  of  coming 
near  us.  But  now  my  poor  dear 
Fred  is  gone,  we  have  nobody  to 
protect  us — and  of  course  you  don't 
mind  how  you  hurt  my  feelings.  If 
you  had  done  your  duty  by  my  poor 
fellow  when  he  was  living,  he  might 
never — never ' y 

Here  Mrs  Fred  paused,  choked  by 
spiteful  tears. 

"  Dr  Edward,  don't  mind  what 
Susan  says,"  said  Nettie.  "  It  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  come,  after  every- 
thing   If  you  would  only  tell 

the  people  not  to  take  any  notice, 
but  just  to  let  us  go  on  as  usual. 
They  all  want  to  be  kind,  you  know 
— they  keep  coming,  and  asking 
what  they  can  do  ;  and  you  under- 
stand very  well  there  is  nothing  to 
do/'  said  Nettie,  with  a  little  pride. 
"  We  are  just  as  we  were  before — 
nothing  is  changed :  one  does  not 
like  to  be  unkind,  but  nobody  needs 
to  do  anything.  We  shall  get  along 
all  the  same." 

"So  it  seems,  indeed,"  said  Dr 
Rider,  with  irrepressible  bitterness; 
"  all  the  same  !  But,  indeed,  I  came 
specially  to  ask  what  my  sister-in- 
law  meant  to  do,"  continued  the 
doctor,  bent  on  one  last  appeal. 
"  Now  that  you  are  left  to  yourself, 
Mrs  Rider,  what  do  you  think  of 
doing  ?  Of  course  you  must  have 
some  plans  about  the  children  and 
your  future  life?" 

Mrs  Fred  looked  up  at  him  with 
momentary  alarm  and  dismay.  She 
did  not  know  what  the  question 
meant,  but  a  certain  vague  terror 
seized  her.  It  seemed  to  imply 
somehow  that  she  was  now  to  be 
left  to  her  own  resources.  She  gave 
a  certain  gasp  of  appeal  to  "  Net- 
tie!"  and  took  refuge  once  more 
in  her  handkerchief.  The  doctor 
was  desperate — he  had  no  mercy 
in  him. 

"Nettie!  always  Nettie  !"  cried 
the  young  man.  "  And  is  it  true, 
Nettie — is  it  all  the  same1?  Are 
you  always  to  go  on  toiling  for  the 
miserable  comforts  of  other  people  1 
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What  is  to  become  of  us?  Have 
you  sold  yourself  to  this  fate  ?" 

Nettie  laid  down  the  little  black 
frock  out  of  her  laborious  hands. 
"You  have  been  up  all  night,  Dr 
Edward,"  she  said,  with  a  certain 
tenderness,  looking  at  his  agitated 
face ;  "  you  are  tired  out  and  sick 
at  the  heart.  I  know  it  makes 
you  say  things  you  would  not  say ; 
but  after  all,  you  know,  except 
poor  Fred,  whom  none  of  you 
think  of,  everything  is  the  very 
same.  I  cannot  make  it  different 
• — nothing  can  make  it  different. 
There  is  Susan  plain  enough  to  be 
seen — and  there  are  the  children. 
Sometimes  it  has  come  into  my 
mind,"  said  Nettie,  "that  as  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  afford  a  very  good 
education  for  the  children,  it  would 
be  better  to  take  them  out  to  the 
colony  again,  where  they  might  get 
on  better  than  here.  But  it  is  a 
dreadful  long  voyage  ;  and  we  have 
no  near  friends  there,  or  anywhere 
else  :  and,"  concluded  the  steadfast 
creature,  who  had  dropped  these  last 
words  from  her  lips  sentence  by 
sentence,  as  if  eager  to  impress  upon 
her  own  mind  the  arguments  against 
that  proceeding — "  and,"  said  Net- 
tie, with  wistful  pathetic  honesty, 
not  able  to  deny  the  real  cause  of 
the  reluctance  altogether,  "  I  don't 
seem  to  have  the  heart  for  it  now." 

Dr  Rider  started  up  from  his 
chair.  He  went  to  Nettie's  side 
with  a  sudden  thrill  of  agitation 
and  passion.  He  clasped  the  hand 
with  which  Nettie  was  smoothing 
out  that  little  frock,  and  crushed 
the  delicate  fingers  in  his  incon- 
siderate grasp.  "  Nettie  !  if  you 
must  carry  them  always  upon  your 
shoulders,  cannot  we  do  it  together, 
at  least?"  cried  the  doctor,  carried 
away  beyond  every  boundary  of 
sense  or  prudence.  He  got  down 
on  his  knees  beside  the  table,  not 
kneeling  to  her,  but  only  com- 
pelling her  attention — demanding 
to  see  the  answer  of  her  eyes,  the 
quiver  of  her  mouth.  For  that 
moment  Nettie's  defences  too  fell 
before  this  unlooked-for  outburst 
of  a  love  that  had  forgotten  pru- 
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dence.  Her  mouth  quivered,  her 
eyes  filled.  If  it  were  possible — if  it 

were  only  possible  ! They  had 

both  forgotten  the  spectators  who 
gazed  with  curious  eyes,  all  unaware 
how  deeply  their  own  fate  was  in- 
volved ;  and  that  fate  was  still 
trembling  in  the  breathless  inter- 
val, when  a  vulgar  finger  touched 
those  delicate  balances  of  possi- 
bility, and  the  crisis  was  over,  per- 
haps never  to  return. 

"  Nettie!"  cried  Mrs  Fred,  "if 
Edward  Rider  has  no  respect  for 
me,  nor  for  my  poor  Fred — my  poor, 
dear,  injured  husband,  that  helped 
to  bring  him  up,  and  gave  up  his 
practice  to  him,  and  died,  as  I 
might  say,  by  his  neglect — Nettie  ! 
how  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  your  sister] 
How  can  you  go  taking  his  hand,  and 
looking  as  if  he  were  your  lover  ?  You 
never  had  any  feeling  for  me,  though 
everybody  thinks  so  much  of  you. 
And  now  I  know  what  I  have  to 
expect.  The  moment  my  poor  dear 
Fred's  head  is  laid  in  the  grave — 
as  soon  as  ever  you  have  me  in  your 
own  hands,  and  nobody  to  protect 
me  ! — oh,  my  Fred !  my  Fred  ! — as 
soon  as  you  are  gone,  this  is  how 
they  are  using  your  poor  helpless 
family  ! — and  soon,  soon  I  shall  die 
too,  and  you  will  not  be  encumbered 
with  me  /" 

Long  before  this  sobbing  speech 
was  concluded,  Dr  Rider  had  risen 
to  his  feet,  and  was  pacing  through 
the  little  room  with  hasty  steps 
of  disgust  and  rage,  and  an  agita- 
tion which  overwhelmed  all  his 
attempts  to  master  it ;  while  Net- 
tie sat  supporting  her  head  in  her 
hands,  pressing  her  fingers  upon 
her  hot  eyes,  beholding  that  fair 
impossible  vision  break  and  dis- 
appear from  before  her.  Nettie's 
heart  groaned  within  her,  and  beat 
against  the  delicate  bosom  which, 
in  its  tender  weakness,  was  mighty 
as  a  giant's.  She  made  no  answer 
to  her  sister's  outcry,  nor  attempted 
to  comfort  the  hysterical  sobbing 
into  which  Susan  fell.  Nettie  gave 
up  the  hopeless  business  without 
being  deceived  by  those  selfish  de- 
monstrations. She  was  not  even 
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fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
persuade  herself  into  admiring  love 
and  enthusiasm  for  those  to  whom 
necessity  obliged  her  to  give  up  her 
own  life.  She  said  nothing;  she 
knew  the  sobs  would  subside,  the 
end  would  be  gained,  the  insignifi- 
cant soul  lapse  into  comfort,  and 
with  a  sigh  of  compulsory  resigna- 
tion Nettie  yielded  once  more  to 
her  fate. 

"  Dr  Edward,  do  not  think  of  me 
any  more,"  she  said,  resolutely, 
rising  and  going  out  to  the  door 
with  him,  in  her  simplicity  and 
courage.  "  You  see  very  well  it  is 
impossible.  I  know  you  see  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  If  we  could  be  friends 
as  we  once  were,  I  should  be  very, 
very  glad,  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
possible  just  now.  Don't  say  any- 
thing. We  both  know  how  it  is, 
and  neither  of  us  can  help  it.  If 
we  could  get  not  to  think  of  each 
other,  that  would  be  best/'  said 
Nettie,  with  another  sigh ;  "  but  in 
the  mean  time  let  us  say  good-bye, 
and  speak  of  it  no  more." 

If  the  doctor  did  not  take  his 
dismissal  exactly  so — if  Nettie's 
identification  of  her  own  senti- 
ments with  his,  did  lead  to  a 
warmer  tenderness  in  that  farewell, 
which  could  not  be  final  while  such 
a  bond  united  them,  it  was  at  least 
with  an  absolute  conviction  of 
the  impossibility  of  any  closer 
union  that  they  parted.  The  doc- 
tor sprang  into  his  drag  and  dashed 
away  to  his  patients,  plunging  into 
the  work  which  he  had  somewhat 
neglected  during  that  exciting  day. 
He  was  not  without  some  comfort 
as  he  went  about  his  business  with 
Care  behind  him,  but  that  very  com- 
fort embittered  the  pang  of  the 
compulsory  submission.  To  think 
he  must  leave  her  there  with  those 
burdens  upon  her  delicate  shoulders 
— to  believe  her  his,  yet  not  his, 
the  victim  of  an  unnatural  bondage 
— drove  Edward  Rider  desperate 
as  he  devoured  the  way.  A  hun- 
dred times  in  an  hour  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  hasten  back  again  and 
snatch  her  forcibly  out  of  that 
thraldom,  and  yet  a  hundred  times 
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had  to  fall  back  consuming  his  heart 
with  fiery  irritation,  and  chafing  at 
all  that  seemed  duty  and  necessity 
to  Nettie.  As  he  was  proceeding  on 
his  troubled  way  it  occurred  to  him 
to  meet — surely  everybody  in  Car- 
lingford was  out  of  doors  this  par- 
ticular afternoon  ! — that  prosperous 
wife,  Mrs  John  Brown,  who  had 
once  been  Bessie  Christian.  She 
was  a  very  pale  apparition  now 
to  the  doctor,  engrossed  as  he  was 
with  an  influence  much  more  im- 
perious and  enthralling  than  hers 
had  ever  been  ;  but  the  sight  of  her, 
on  this  day  of  all  others,  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  Edward 
Rider.  Had  not  she  too  been  bur- 
dened with  responsibilities  which 
the  doctor  would  not  venture  to 
take  upon  his  shoulders,  but  which 
another  man,  more  daring,  had 
taken,  and  rendered  bearable  1  As 
the  thought  of  that  possibility  oc- 
curred to  him,  a  sudden  vision  of  Mrs 
Fred's  faded  figure  flashed  across  his 
eyes.  In  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment he  touched  too  sharply  with  his 
whip  that  horse  which  had  suffered 
the  penalty  of  most  of  his  vagaries 
of  temper  and  imagination  for  some 
time  past.  The  long-suffering  beast 
was  aggravated  out  of  patience  by 
that  unexpected  irritation.  It  was 
all  the  doctor  could  do  for  the  next 
ten  minutes  to  keep  his  seat  and 
his  command  over  the  exasperated 
animal,  whose  sudden  frenzy  ter- 
rified Mrs  Brown,  and  drove  her  to 
take  refuge  in  the  nearest  shop. 
How  little  the  Carlingford  public, 
who  paused  at  a  respectful  distance 
to  look  on,  guessed  those  emotions 
which  moved  the  doctor  as  they 
watched  him  subduing  his  rebel- 
lious horse  with  vigorous  arm  and 
passionate  looks  !  Bessie,  with  a 
little  palpitation  at  her  heart,  could 
not  refrain  from  a  passing  wonder 
whether  the  sight  of  herself  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  sudden 
conflict.  Mrs  .  Brown  knew  little 
about  St  Roque's  Cottage,  but  had 
heard  of  Miss  Marjoribanks,  who 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  could 
hold  a  very  absolute  sway  over 
the  doctor.  Meanwhile  Dr  Rider 


struggled  with  his  horse  with  all 
the  intensity  of  determination  with 
which  he  would  have  struggled 
against  his  fate  had  that  been 
practicable.  With  set  teeth  and 
eyes  that  blazed  with  sudden  rage 
and  resolution,  he  subdued  the  un- 
ruly brute,  and  forced  it  to  acknow- 
ledge his  mastery.  When  he  drove 
the  vanquished  animal,  all  quiver- 
ing with  pain  and  passion,  on  its 
further  course,  the  struggle  had 
refreshed  his  mind  a  little.  Ah,  if 
life  and  adverse  fortune  could  but 
be  vanquished  so  ! — but  all  Edward 
Rider's  resolution  and  courage  died 
into  hopeless  disgust  before  the  re- 
collection of  Mrs  Fred  upon  that 
sofa.  Even  with  Nettie  at  one 
hand,  that  peevish  phantom  on  the 
other,  those  heartless  imps  in  inso- 
lent possession  of  the  wonderful 
little  guardian  who  would  not  for- 
sake them,  made  up  a  picture  which 
made  the  doctor's  heart  sick.  No  ! 
Nettie  was  right.  It  was  impos- 
sible. Love,  patience,  charity,  after 
all,  are  but  human  qualities,  when 
they  have  to  be  held  against  daily 
disgusts,  irritations,  and  miseries. 
The  doctor  knew  as  well  as  Nettie 
did  that  he  could  not  bear  it.  He 
knew  even,  as  perhaps  Nettie  did 
not  know,  that  her  own  image 
would  suffer  from  the  association  ; 
and  that  a  man  so  faulty  and  im- 
perfect as  himself  could  not  long 
refrain  from  resenting  upon  his 
wife  the  dismal  restraints  of  such  a 
burden.  With  a  self-disgust  which 
was  most  cutting  of  all,  Edward 
Rider  felt  that  he  should  descend 
to  that  injustice;  and  that  not  even 
Nettie  herself  would  be  safe  against 
the  effusions  of  his  impatience  and 
indignation.  All  through  the  course 
of  this  exciting  episode  in  his  life, 
his  own  foresight  and  knowledge  of 
himself  had  been  torture  to  the 
doctor,  and  had  brought  him,  in 
addition  to  all  other  trials,  silent 
agonies  of  self-contempt  which  no- 
body could  guess.  But  he  could 
not  alter  his  nature.  He  went 
through  his  day's  work  very  wretched 
and  dejected,  yet  with  an  ineffable 
touch  of  secret  comfort  behind  all, 
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which  sometimes  would  look  him  in 
the  face  for  a  moment  like  a  passing 
sunbeam,  yet  sometimes  seemed  to 
exasperate  beyond  bearing  the  tanta- 
lising misery  of  his  fate.  A  more 
agitated,  disturbed,  passionate,  and 
self -consuming  man  than  the  doctor 
was  not  in  Carlingford,  nor  within 
a  hundred  miles ;  yet  it  was  not 
perfect  wretchedness  after  all. 

Nettie,  on  her  part,  went  back 
to  Mrs  Fred  in  the  parlour,  after 
she  had  parted  from  Edward 
Rider,  with  feelings  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  doctor's.  Perhaps 
she  too  had  indulged  a  certain 
pang  of  expectation  as  to  what 
might  follow  after  Fred  was  gone, 
in  the  new  world  that  should  be 
after  that  change  ;  for  Nettie,  with 
all  her  wisdom  of  experience,  was 
still  too  young  not  to  believe  that 
circumstances  did  change  everything 
now  and  then,  even  dispositions  and 
hearts.  But  before  Dr  Rider  knew 
it — before  he  had  even  wound  up  his 
courage  to  the  pitch  of  asking  what 
was  now  to  happen  to  them — the 
little  Australian  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  that  which  was  inevitable. 
The  same  Susan  whose  ceaseless  dis- 
contents and  selfish  love  had  driven 
Nettie  across  the  seas  to  look  for 
Fred,  was  now  reposing  on  that  sofa 
in  her  widow's  cap,  altogether  un- 
changed, as  helpless  and  unaban- 
donable,  as  dependent,  as  much  a 
fool  as  ever.  The  superior  wretch- 
edness of  Fred's  presence  and  life 
had  partially  veiled  Susan's  char- 
acter since  they  came  to  Carling- 
ford. Now  she  had  the  field  to 
herself  again,  and  Nettie  recognised 
at  once  the  familiar  picture.  From 
the  moment  when  Susan  in  her 
mourning  came  down-stairs,  Nettie 
acknowledged  the  weakness  of 
circumstances,  the  pertinacity  of 
nature.  What  could  she  do  ? — she 
gave  up  the  scarcely -formed  germ 
of  hope  that  had  begun  to  appear  in 
her  breast.  She  made  up  her  mind 
silently  to  what  must  be.  No 
agonies  of  martyrdom  could  have 
made  Nettie  desert  her  post  and 
abandon  these  helpless  souls.  They 
could  do  nothing  for  themselves, 
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old  or  young  of  them ;  and  who  was 
there  to  do  it  all?  she  asked  her- 
self, with  that  perpetual  reference 
to  necessity  which  was  Nettie's  sole 
process  of  reasoning  on  the  subject. 
Thus  considered,  the  arguments  were 
short  and  telling,  the  conclusion  un- 
mistakable. Here  was  this  visible 
piece  of  business  —  four  helpless 
creatures  to  be  supported  and  pro- 
vided and  thrust  through  life  some- 
how— with  nobody  in  the  world  but 
Nettie  to  do  it ;  to  bring  them  daily 
bread  and  hourly  tendance,  to  keep 
them  alive,  and  shelter  their  help- 
lessness with  refuge  and  protection. 
She  drew  up  her  tiny  Titania  figure, 
and  put  back  her  silken  flood  of 
hair,  and  stood  upright  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  little  stature  when 
she  recognised  the  truth.  Nobody 
could  share  with  her  that  warfare 
which  was  hard  to  flesh  and  blood. 
She  stood  up  to  her  post  all  alone, 
and  saw  how  vain  any  attempt 
would  be  to  share  it  with  another. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  on 
the  subject — no  possibility  of  help. 
She  was  almost  glad  when  that  in- 
terview, which  she  foresaw,  was  over, 
and  when  Edward  had  recognised 
as  well  as  herself  the  necessities  of 
the  matter.  She  went  back  again 
out  of  the  little  hall  where,  for  one 
moment  and  no  more,  the  lights  of 
youth  and  love  had  flushed  over 
Nettie,  suffusing  her  paleness  with 
rose-blushes.  Now  it  was  all  over. 
The  romance  was  ended,  the  hero 
gone,  and  life  had  begun  anew. 

"  I  can't  say  I  ever  liked  this 
place,"  sighed  Mrs  Fred,  when  the 
lamp  was  lit  that  evening,  and 
Nettie  had  come  down-stairs  again 
after  seeing  the  children  in  bed. 
"  It  was  always  dull  and  dreary  to 
me.  If  we  hadn't  been  so  far  out 
of  Carlingford,  things  might  have 
been  very  different.  My  poor  Fred ! 
instead  of  taking  care  of  him,  all 
the  dangers  that  ever  could  be  were 
put  in  his  way." 

This  sentence  was  concluded  by 
some  weeping,  of  which,  however, 
Nettie  did  not  take  any  notice. 
Making  mourning  by  lamp-light  is 
hard  work,  as  all  poor  seamstresses 
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know.  Nettie  had  no  tears  in  the 
eyes  that  were  fixed  intently  upon 
the  little  coat  which  was  to  com- 
plete Freddy's  outfit ;  and  she  did 
not  even  look  up  from  that  urgent 
occupation  to  deprecate  Susan's 
tears. 

"  I  tell  you,  Nettie,  I  never  could 
bear  this  place, ' '  said  Mrs  Fred ;  * '  and 
now,  whenever  I  move,  the  dreadful 
thoughts  that  come  into  iny  mind 
are  enough  to  kill  me.  You  always 
were  strong  from  a  baby,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
you  can  understand  what  my  feel- 
ings are.  And  Mrs  Smith  is  any- 
thing but  kind,  or  indeed  civil, 
sometimes  ;  and  I  don't  think 
I  could  live  through  another  of 
these  cold  English  winters.  I  am 
sure  I  never  could  keep  alive 
through  another  winter,  now  my 
poor  Fred's  gone." 

"Well?"  asked  Nettie,  with  in- 
voluntary harshness  in  her  voice. 

"  I  don't  care  for  myself ,"  sobbed 
Mrs  Fred,  "  but  it's  dreadful  to  see 
you  so  unfeeling,  and  to  think  what 
would  become  of  his  poor  children 
if  anything  were  to  happen  to  me. 
I  do  believe  you  would  marry  Ed- 
ward Rider  if  it  were  not  for  me, 
and  go  and  wrong  the  poor  children, 
and  leave  them  destitute.  Nobody 
has  the  feeling  for  them  that  a 
mother  has ;  but  if  I  live  another 
winter  in  England,  I  know  I  shall 
die." 

"You  have  thought  of  dying  a 
great  many  times,"  said  Nettie, 
"  but  it  has  never  come  to  anything. 
Never  mind  that  just  now.  What 
do  you  want  ?  Do  you  want  me  to 
take  you  back  to  the  colony  all 
these  thousands  of  miles  after  so 
many  expenses  as  there  have  been 
already  ? — or  what  is  it  you  want  me 
to  do?" 

"  You  always  speak  of  expenses, 
Nettie  :  you  are  very  poor-spirited, 
though  people  think  so  much  of 
you,"  said  Susan  ;  "and  don't  you 
think  it  is  natural  I  should  wish 
to  go  home,  now  my  poor  Fred  has 
been  taken  away  from  me1?  And 
you  confessed  it  would  be  best  for 
the  children.  We  know  scarcely 
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anybody  here,  and  the  very  sight  of 
that  Edward  that  was  so  cruel  to 
my  poor  Fred " 

"Susan,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said 
Nettie ;  "  you  know  better  in  your 
heart.  If  you  will  tell  me  plainly 
what  you  want,  I  shall  listen  to 
you ;  but  if  not,  I  will  go  up-stairs 
and  put  away  Freddy's  things. 
Only  one  thing  I  may  tell  you  at 
once ;  you  may  leave  Carlingford  if 
you  please,  but  I  shall  not.  I  can- 
not take  you  back  again  to  have 
you  ill  all  the  way,  and  the  children 
threatening  to  fall  overboard  twenty 
times  in  a  day.  I  did  it  once,  but 
I  will  not  do  it  again." 

"You  will  not?"  cried  Susan. 
"  Ah,  I  know  what  you  mean :  I 
know  very  well  what  you  mean. 
You  think  Edward  Eider " 

Nettie  rose  up  and  faced  her 
sister  with  a  little  gasp  of  resolu- 
tion which  frightened  Mrs  Fred. 
"  I  don't  intend  to  have  anything 
said  about  Edward  Eider,"  said 
Nettie ;  "  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  one  way  or  another.  I  tell  you 
what  I  told  him,  that  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  carry  you  all  back  again ; 
and  I  cannot  afford  it  either ;  and 
if  you  want  anything  more,  Susan," 
added  the  peremptory  creature, 
flashing  forth  into  something  of  her 
old  spirit,  "  I  shan't  go — and  that 
is  surely  enough." 

With  which  words  Nettie  went 
off  like  a  little  sprite  to  put  away 
Freddy's  coat,  newly  completed, 
along  with  the  other  articles  of  his 
wardrobe,  at  which  she  had  been 
working  all  day.  In  that  momen- 
tary impulse  of  decision  and  self- 
will,  a  few  notes  of  a  song  came 
unawares  from  Nettie's  lip,  as  she 
glanced,  light  and  rapid  as  a  fairy, 
up-stairs.  She  stopped  a  minute 
after  with  a  sigh.  Were  Nettie's 
singing  days  over?  She  had  at 
least  come  at  last  to  find  her  life 
hard,  and  to  acknowledge  that  this 
necessity  which  was  laid  upon  her 
was  grievous  by  times  to  flesh  and 
blood ;  but  not  the  less  for  that  did 
she  arrange  Freddy's  little  gar- 
ments daintily  in  the  drawers,  and 
pause,  before  she  went  down-stairs 
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again,  to  cover  Mm  up  in  his  little 
bed. 

Susan  still  sat  pondering  and 
crying  over  the  fire.  Her  tears 
were  a  great  resource  to  Mrs  Fred. 
They  occupied  her  when  she  had 
nothing  else  to  occupy  herself  with ; 
and  when  she  cast  a  weeping  glance 
up  from  her  handkerchief  to  see 
Nettie  draw  her  chair  again  to  the 
table,  and  lay  down  a  little  pile 
of  pinafores  and  tuckers  which 
required  supervision,  Susan  wept 
still  more,  and  said  it  was  well  to 
be  Nettie,  who  never  was  overcome 
by  her  feelings.  Thus  the  evening 
passed  dully  enough.  Just  then, 
perhaps,  Nettie  was  not  a  very  con- 
versable companion.  Such  inter- 
views as  that  of  this  day  linger 
in  the  heads  of  the  interlocutors, 
and  perhaps  produce  more  notable 
effects  afterwards  than  at  the  mo- 
ment. Nettie  was  not  thinking 
about  it.  She  was  simply  going 
over  it  again,  finding  out  the  tones 
and  meanings  which,  in  the  haste 
and  excitement  of  their  occurrence, 
did  not  have  their  full  force.  The 
fulness  of  detail  that  lingers  about 
such  pictures,  which  are  not  half 
apprehended  till  they  have  been 
gone  over  again  and  again,  is  mar- 
vellous. The  pinafores  went  un- 
consciously through  Nettie's  fingers. 
She  was  scarcely  aware  of  Susan 
crying  by  the  fire.  Though  it  had 
been  in  some  degree  a  final  and 
almost  hopeless  parting,  there  was 
comfort  behind  the  cloud  to  Nettie 
as  well  as  to  the  doctor.  She  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  discussion 
with  which  the  evening  began  be- 
fore Susan  spoke  again. 

"  Richard  Chatham  came  home 
with  the  last  mail/'  said  Susan, 
making  a  feeble  effort  to  renew  the 
fight.  "  He  sent  me  a  letter  last 
week,  you  know.  I  daresay  he  will 
come  to  see  us.  Richard  Chatham 
from  Melbourne,  Nettie.  I  daresay 
he  will  not  stay  out  of  the  colony 
long."  i 

Nettie,  who  was  lost  in  her  own 
thoughts,  made  no  reply. 

"  I  daresay,"  repeated  Mrs  Fred, 
"he  will  be  going  out  again  in  a 
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month  or  two.  I  do  not  believe  he 
could  bear  this  dreadful  English 
winter  any  more  than  I  could.  I 
daresay  he'd  be  glad  to  take  care  of 
us  out — if  you  should  change  your 
mind  about  going,  Nettie." 

Nettie  gave  her  sister  a  glance  of 
resolution  and  impatience — a  swift 
glance  upward  from  her  work, 
enough  to  show  she  marked  and 
understood — but  still  did  not  speak. 

"Richard  Chatham  was  always 
very  good-natured  :  it  would  be 
such  a  good  thing  for  us  to  go 
in  the  same  ship — if  you  should 
happen  to  change  your  mind  about 
going,  Nettie,"  said  Mrs  Fred,  ris- 
ing to  retire  to  her  room.  "  I  am 
going  to  bed  to  try  to  get  a  little 
sleep.  Such  wretched  nights  as  I 
have  would  kill  anybody.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  Richard  Chatham 
came  some  of  these  days  to  see  us. 
Poor  fellow !  he  had  always  a  great 
fancy  for  our  family ;  and  it  would 
be  such  a  thing  for  us,  Nettie,  if 
you  should  change  your  mind  about 
going,  to  go  in  the  same  ship  ! " 

With  which  Parthian  shot  Mrs 
Fred  made  her  way  up-stairs  and  re- 
tired from  the  field.  Nettie  woke 
with  a  startled  consciousness  out  of 
her  dreams,  to  perceive  that  here 
was  the  process  of  iteration  begun 
which  drives  the  wisest  to  do  the 
will  of  fools.  She  woke  up  to  it 
for  a  moment,  and,  raising  her 
drooping  head,  watched  her  sister 
make  her  way  with  her  handker- 
chief in  her  hand,  and  the  broad 
white  bands  of  her  cap  streaming 
over  her  shoulders,  to  the  door. 
Susan  stole  a  glance  round  before 
she  disappeared,  to  catch  the  startled 
glance  of  that  resolute  little  face, 
only  half  woke  up,  but  wholly  de- 
termined. Though  Mrs  Fred  dared 
not  say  another  word  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  disappeared  full  of  the 
conviction  that  her  arrow  had  told, 
and  that  the  endless  persistence 
with  which  she  herself,  a  woman 
and  a  fool,  was  gifted,  need  only 
be  duly  exercised  to  win  the  day. 
When  Susan  was  gone,  that  parting 
arrow  did  quiver  for  a  moment  in 
Nettie's  heart ;  but  the  brave  little 
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girl  had,  for  that  one  night,  a  pro- 
tection which  her  sister  wist  not  of. 
After  the  door  closed,  Nettie  fell 
back  once  more  into  that  hour  of  ex- 
istence which  expanded  and  opened 
out  the  more  for  every  new  approach 
which  memory  made  to  it.  Sweet 
nature,  gentle  youth,  and  the  Ma- 
gician greater  than  either,  came 


round  her  in  a  potent  circle  and  de- 
fended Nettie.  The  woman  was 
better  off  than  the  man  in  this  hour 
of  their  separation,  yet  union.  He 
chafed  at  the  consolation  which 
was  but  visionary;  she,  perhaps,  in 
that  visionary,  ineffable  solacement 
found  a  happiness  greater  than  any 
reality  could  ever  give. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


It  was  some  months  after  the 
time  of  this  conversation  when  a 
man,  unlike  the  usual  aspect  of  man 
in  Carlingford,  appeared  at  the  inn 
with  a  carpet-bag,  and  asked  his 
way  to  St  Roque's  Cottage.  Beards 
were  not  common  in  those  days  : 
nobody  grew  one  in  Carlingford 
except  Mr  Lake,  who,  in  his  joint 
capacity  of  portrait  -  painter  and 
drawing-master,  represented  the  er- 
ratic and  lawless  followers  of  Art  to 
the  imagination  of  the  respectable 
town.  But  the  stranger  who  made 
his  sudden  appearance  at  the  George 
wore  such  a  forest  of  hair  on  the 
lower  part  of  his  burly  countenance 
as  obliterated  all  ordinary  land- 
marks in  that  region,  and  by  com- 
parison made  Mr  Lake's  dainty 
little  moustache  and  etceteras  sink 
into  utter  propriety  and  respect- 
ableness.  The  rest  of  the  figure 
corresponded  with  this  luxuriant 
feature  ;  the  man  was  large  and 
burly,  a  trifle  too  stout  for  a  perfect 
athlete,  but  powerful  and  vigorous 
almost  beyond  any  thing  then  known 
in  Carlingford.  It  was  now  sum- 
mer, and  warm  weather,  and  the 
dress  of  the  new-comer  was  as  un- 
usual as  the  other  particulars  of  his 
appearance.  In  his  broad  straw- 
hat  and  linen  coat  he  stood  cool 
and  large  in  the  shady  hall  of  the 
George,  with  glimpses  of  white  Eng- 
lish linen  appearing  under  his  forest 
of  beard,  and  round  his  brown  sun- 
scorched  wrists.  A  very  small  stretch 
of  imagination  was  necessary  to 
thrust  pistols  into  his  belt  and  a 
cutlass  into  his  hand,  and  reveal  him 
as  the  settler-adventurer  of  a  half- 
savage  disturbed  country,  equally 


ready  to  work  or  to  fight,  and  more 
at  home  in  the  shifts  and  expedients 
of  the  wilderness  than  among  the 
bonds  of  civilisation  ;  yet  always 
retaining,  as  English  adventurers 
will,  certain  dainty  personal  parti- 
culars— such,  for  instance,  as  that 
prejudice  in  favour  of  clean  linenf 
which  only  the  highest  civilisation 
can  cultivate  into  perfection.  He 
went  off  down  Grange  Lane  with 
the  swing  and  poise  of  a  Hercules, 
when  the  admiring  waiters  directed 
him  to  the  Cottage.  Miss  Wode- 
house,  who  was  standing  at  the 
door  with  Lucy,  in  the  long  grey 
cloak  and  close  bonnet  lately  adopt- 
ed by  the  sisterhood  of  mercy,  which 
had  timidly,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  perpetual  curate,  set  itself  a- 
going  at  St  Eoque's,  looked  after 
the  salvage  man  with  an  instinct  of 
gentle  curiosity,  wondering  where 
he  was  going  and  where  he  came 
from.  To  tell  the  truth,  that  ten- 
der-hearted soul  could  with  more 
comfort  to  herself  have  stepped 
down  a  little  on  the  road  to  St 
Eoque's,  and  watched  whether  that 
extraordinary  figure  was  in  search 
of  Nettie — a  suspicion  which  imme- 
diately occurred  to  her — than  she 
could  set  out  upon  the  district- 
visiting,  to  which  Lucy  now  led  her 
forth.  But  Miss  Wodehouse  had 
tremulously  taken  example  by  the 
late  rector,  whose  abrupt  retire- 
ment from  the  duties  for  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself  qualified,  the 
good  people  in  Carlingford  had 
scarcely  stopped  discussing.  Miss 
Wodehouse,  deeply  impressed  in 
her  gentle  mind  by  the  incidents 
of  that  time,  had  considered  it  her 
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duty  to  reclaim  if  possible — she  who 
had  no  circle  of  college  dons  to 
retire  into — her  own  life  from  its 
habits  of  quiet  indolence.  She  con- 
sented to  go  with  Lucy  into  all  the 
charitable  affairs  of  Carlingford. 
She  stood  silent  with  a  pitying  face, 
and  believed  in  all  the  pretences  of 
beggary  which  Lucy  saw  through 
by  natural  insight.  But  it  was  no 
more  her  natural  element  than  the 
long  grey  cloak  was  a  natural  gar- 
ment for  that  spotless,  dove-coloured 
woman.  Her  eyes  turned  wistfully 
after  the  stranger  with  suppressed 
impulses  of  gentle  curiosity  and 
gossip.  She  knew  very  well  he  did 
not  belong  to  Carlingford.  She 
knew  nobody  in  Grange  Lane  or  the 
neighbourhood  to  whom  he  could 
belong.  She  wanted  very  much  to 
stop  and  inquire  at  the  stable-boy 
of  the  George,  their  own  gardener's 
son,  who  and  what  this  new-comer 
was,  and  turned  back  to  look  after 
him  before  she  turned  out  of  George 
Street  following  Lucy,  with  lively 
anxiety  to  know  whether  he  was 
going  to  St  Roque's.  Perhaps  the 
labours  of  a  sisterhood  of  mercy  re- 
quire a  special  organisation  even  of 
the  kind  female  soul.  Miss  Wode- 
house,  the  most  tender-hearted  of 
human  creatures,  did  not  rise  to  that 
development  ;  and,  with  a  little 
pang  of  unsatisfied  wonder,  saw  the 
unaccustomed  Hercules  disappear  in 
the  distance  without  being  able  to 
make  out  whither  he  was  bound. 

Nobody,  however,  who  had  been 
privileged  to  share  the  advantages 
of  Mrs  Fred  Rider's  conversation 
for  some  time  back,  could  be  ataloss 
to  guess  who  this  messenger  from 
the  wilderness  was.  It  was  Richard 
Chatham  come  at  last  —  he  with, 
whose  name  Nettie  had  been  bore,d 
and  punctured  through  and  through 
from  the  first  day  of  his  introduc- 
tion into  Susan's  talk  till  now.  Mrs 
Fred  had  used  largely  in  the  interval 
that  all-potent  torture  of  the  "  con- 
tinual dropping ;" — used  it  so  per- 
petually as,  though  without  pro- 
ducing any  visible  effect  upon  Net- 
tie's resolution,  to  introduce  often 
a  certain  sickness  and  disgust  with 
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everything  into  that  steadfast  soul. 
Nor  did  she  content  herself  with 
her  own  exertions,  but  skilfully 
managed  to  introduce  the  idea  into 
the  minds  of  the  children — ready, 
as  all  children  are,  for  change  and 
novelty.  Nettie  had  led  a  hard 
enough  life  for  these  three  months. 
She  could  not  meet  Edward  Rider, 
nor  he  her,  with  a  calm  pretence  of 
friendship  ;  and  Susan,  always  inso- 
lent and  spiteful,  and  now  mistress 
of  the  position,  filled  the  doctor 
with  an  amount  of  angry  irritation 
which  his  longings  for  Nettie's  so- 
ciety could  not  quite  subdue.  That 
perpetual  barrier  between  them  dis- 
mayed both.  Meetings  which  al- 
ways ended  in  pain  were  best  avoid- 
ed, except  at  those  intervals  when 
longing  love  could  not,  even  under 
that  penalty,  refuse  itself  the  grati- 
fication ;  but  the  dismal  life  which 
was  lighted  up  only  by  those  unfre- 
quent,  agitating,  exasperating  en- 
counters, and  which  flowed  on 
through  a  hundred  petty  toilsome 
duties  to  the  fretful  accompaniment 
of  Susan's  iterations  and  the  novel 
persecution  now  carried  on  by  the 
children,  was  naturally  irksome  to 
the  high-spirited  and  impatient  na- 
ture which,  now  no  longer  heart- 
whole  or  fancy-free,  did  not  find  it 
so  easy  to  carry  its  own  way  tri- 
umphantly through  those  heavy 
clogs  of  helplessness  and  folly. 
In  the  days  when  Miss  Wodehouse 
pitied  and  wondered,  Nettie  had  re- 
quired no  sympathy ;  she  had  car- 
ried on  her  course  victorious,  more 
entirely  conscious  of  the  supreme 
gratification  of  having  her  own  way, 
than  of  the  utter  self-sacrifice  which 
she  made  to  Fred  and  his  family. 
But  now  the  time  predicted  by  Miss 
Wodehouse  had  arrived.  Nettie's 
own  personal  happiness  had  come 
to  be  at  stake,  and  had  been  unhesi- 
tatingly given  up.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  that  renunciation  dwelt 
with  Nettie.  Not  all  the  natural 
generosity  of  her  mind — not  that 
still  stronger  argument  which  she 
used  so  often,  the  mere  necessity 
and  inevitableness  of  the  case,  could 
blind  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she 
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had  given  up  her  own  happiness  ; 
and  bitter  flashes  of  thought  would 
intervene,  notwithstanding  even  the 
self  -  contempt  and  reproach  with 
which  she  became  aware  of  them. 
That  doubtful  complicated  matter, 
most  hard  and  difficult  of  mortal 
problems,  pressed  hard  upon  Net- 
tie's mind  and  heart.  In  former 
days,  when  she  scornfully  denied 
it  to  be  self-sacrifice,  and  laboured 
on,  always  indomitable,  unconscious 
that  what  she  did  was  anything 
more  than  the  simplest  duty  and 
necessity,  all  was  well  with  the 
dauntless,  all  -  enterprising  soul ; 
but  growing  knowledge  of  her  own 
heart,  of  other  hearts,  cast  dark  and 
perplexing  shades  upon  Nettie,  as 
upon  all  other  wayfarers  in  these 
complex  paths.  The  effect  upon 
her  mind  was  different  from  the 
effect  to  be  expected  according  to 
modern  sentimental  ethics.  Nettie 
had  never  doubted  of  the  true  duty, 
the  true  necessity,  of  her  position, 
till  she  became  conscious  of  her  vast 
sacrifice.  Then  a  hundred  doubts 
appalled  her.  Was  she  so  entirely 
right  as  she  had  supposed  ?  Was 
it  best  to  relieve  the  helpless  hands 
of  Fred  and  Susan  of  their  natural 
duties,  and  bear  these  burdens  for 
them,  and  disable  herself  when  her 
time  came  from  the  nobler  natural 
yoke  in  which  her  full  womanly  in- 
fluence might  have  told  to  an  extent 
impossible  to  it  now  1  These  ques- 
tions made  Nettie's  head,  which 
knew  no  fanciful  pangs,  ache  with 
painful  thought,  and  confused  her 
heart  and  dimmed  her  lights  when 
she  most  needed  them  to  burn 
brightly.  While,  at  the  very  time 
when  these  doubts  assailed  her,  her 
sister's  repetitions  and  the  rising 
discontent  and  agitations  of  the 
children,  came  in  to  overcloud  the 
whole  business  in  a  mist  of  sick 
impatience  and  disgust.  Eeturn  to 
Australia  was  never  out  of  Susan's 
mind,  never  absent  from  her  perti- 
nacious foolish  lips.  Little  Freddy 
harped  upon  it  all  day  long,  and  so 
did  his  brother  and  sister.  Nettie 
said  nothing,  but  retired  with  exas- 
perated weariness  upon  her  own 
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thoughts  —  sometimes  thinking, 
tired  of  the  conflict,  why  not  give 
in  to  them  1  why  not  complete  the 
offering,  and  remove  once  for  all 
into  the  region  of  impossibility, 
that  contradictory  longing  for  an- 
other life  that  still  stirred  by  times 
in  her  heart  ?  She  had  never  given 
expression  to  this  weary  inclination 
to  make  an  end  of  it,  which  some- 
times assailed  her  fatigued  soul; 
but  this  was  the  condition  in  which 
Bichard  Chatham's  visit  found  her, 
when  that  Bushman,  breathing  of 
the  wilds  and  the  winds,  came  down 
the  quiet  suburban  road  to  St 
Roque's,  and  filling  the  whole  little 
parlour  with  his  beard  and  his  pre- 
sence, came  stumbling  into  the  con- 
fined room,  where  Mrs  Fred  still 
lay  on  the  sofa,  and  Nettie  pursued 
her  endless  work. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  of  the  poor  doc- 
tor's accident/'  said  the  Australian, 
to  whom  Fred  bore  that  title.  "But 
he  always  was  a  bit  of  a  rover ; 
though  it's  sad  when  it  comes  to 
that.  And  so  you  are  thinking  of 
a  return  to  the  old  colony  1  Can't 
do  better,  /  should  say — there  ain't 
room  in  this  blessed  old  country 
for  anything  but  tax-gatherers  and 
gossips.  I  can't  find  enough  air  to 
breathe  for  my  part — and  what  there 
is,  is  taxed — leastways  the  light  is, 
which  is  all  the  same.  Well,  Mrs 
Rider !  say  the  word,  ma'am,  and 
Am  at  your  disposal.  I'm  not  par- 
ticular for  a  month  or  two,  so  as  I 
get  home  before  next  summer;  and 
if  you'll  only  tell  me  your  time,  I'll 
make  mine  suit,  and  do  the  best  I 
can  for  you  all.  Miss  Nettie's  afraid 
of  the  voyage,  is  she?  That's  a 
new  line  for  her,  I  believe.  Some- 
thing taken  her  fancy  in  this  horrid 
old  box  of  a  place,  eh  *?  Ha  !  ha  ! 
but  I'll  be  head-nurse  and  courier 
to  the  party,  Miss  Nettie,  if  you 
trust  yourselves  to  me." 

"We  don't  mean  to  go  back, 
thank  you,"  said  Nettie.  "It  is 
only  a  fancy  of  Susan's.  Nobody 
ever  dreamt  of  going  back.  It  is 
much  too  expensive  and  trouble- 
some to  be  done  so  easily.  Now 
we  are  here,  we  mean  to  stay." 
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The  Bushman  looked  a  little 
startled,  and  his  lips  formed  into 
a  whistle  of  astonishment,  which 
Nettie's  resolute  little  face  kept 
inaudible.  "  Taken  your  fancy  very 
much,  eh,  Miss  Nettie  1 "  said  the 
jocular  savage,  who  fancied  raillery 
of  one  kind  or  other  the  proper 
style  of  conversation  to  address  to 
a  young  lady.  Nettie  gave  that 
big  hero  a  flashing  sudden  glance 
which  silenced  him.  Mr  Chatham 
once  more  formed  an  inaudible 
whew !  with  his  lips,  and  looked 
at  Mrs  Fred. 

"  But  your  heart  inclines  to  the 
old  colony,  Miss  Susan  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon — didn't  remember  what  I 
was  saying  at  that  moment.  Some- 
how you  look  so  much  as  you  used 
to  do,  barring  the  cap,"  said  the  Aus- 
tralian, "that  one  forgets  all  that 
has  happened.  You  incline  to  cross 
the  seas  again,  Mrs  Eider,  without 
thinking  of  the  expense  ? — and  very 
sensible  too.  There  never  was  a 
place  like  this  blessed  old  country 
for  swallowing  up  a  man's  money. 
You'll  save  as  much  in  a  year  in 
the  colony  as  will  take  you  across." 

"That  is  what  I  always  say; — 
but  of  course  my  wishes  are  little 
thought  of,"  said  Mrs  Fred,  with  a 
sigh;  "  of  course  it's  Nettie  we  have 
to  look  to  now.  If  she  does  not 
choose,  to  be  sure,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter what  I  wish.  Ah  !  if  I  don't 
look  different,  I  feel  different  — 
things  are  changed  now." 

The  Bushman  gave  a  puzzled 
glance,  first  at  one  sister  and  then 
at  the  other.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  Fred  had  not  been  so  much  of 
a  strength  and  protection  to  his 
family  as  this  speech  implied,  and 
that  Nettie  had  been  the  person 
whom  Mrs  Eider  had  to  "  look  to  " 
even  before  they  left  that  colony 
for  which  she  now  sighed.  But 
Mrs  Fred,  in  her  sorrow  and  her 
white  cap,  was  an  interesting  figure 
to  the  eyes  which  were  not  much  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  womankind. 
He  had  no  doubt  hers  was  a  hard 
case.  Nettie  sat  opposite,  very  busy, 
silent,  and  resolute,  flashing  dan- 
gerous sudden  glances  occasionally 
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at  her  languid  sister  and  their  big 
visitor.  It  was  confusing  to  meet 
those  brilliant  impatient  wrathful 
eyes;  though  they  were  wonder- 
fully bright,  they  put  out  the  wild 
man  of  the  woods,  and  made  him 
feel  uncomfortable.  He  turned  with 
relief  to  those  milder  orbs  which 
Mrs  Fred  buried  in  her  handker- 
chief. Poor  little  oppressed  woman, 
dependent  upon  that  little  arbitrary 
sister !  The  sincerest  pity  awoke  in 
the  Bushman's  heart. 

"  Well !  "  he  said,  good-humour- 
edly,  "  I  hope  you'll  come  to  be  of 
one  mind  when  Miss  Nettie  thinks 
it  over  again ;  and  you  have  only 
to  drop  me  a  line  to  let  me  know, 
when  your  plans  are  formed ;  and  it 
will  go  hard  with  me,  but  I'll  make 
mine  suit  them  one  way  or  another. 
All  that  I  can  do  for  you  in  the 
way  of  outfit  or  securing  your  pas- 
sages— or  even,  if  you  would  allow 
me " 

Here  the  good  fellow  paused, 
afraid  to  venture  any  further.  Net- 
tie looked  up  in  a  sudden  blaze,  and 
transfixed  him  with  her  eye. 

"  We  have  enough  for  everything 
we  want,  thank  you,"  said  Nettie, 
looking  through  and  through  his 
guilty  benevolent  intentions,  and 
bringing  a  flush  of  confusion  to  his 
honest  cheeks.  "  When  I  say  I 
cannot  afford  anything,  I  don't 
mean  to  ask  anybody's  assistance, 
Mr  Chatham.  We  can  do  very  well 
by  ourselves.  If  it  came  to  be  best 
for  the  children — or  if  Susan  keeps 
on  wishing  it,  and  gets  her  own 
way,  as  she  generally  does,"  said 
Nettie,  with  heightened  colour, 
dropping  her  eyes,  and  going  on  at 
double  speed  with  her  work,  "I 
daresay  we  shall  manage  it  as  we 
did  before.  But  that  is  my  con- 
cern. Nobody  in  the  world  has 
anything  to  do  with  it  but  me." 

"  Oh,  Nettie,  dear,  you're  giving 
in  at  last ! — do  say  you'll  go  !  and 
Mr  Chatham  promises  he'll  take 
care  of  us  on  the  way,"  cried  Mrs 
Fred,  clasping  her  hands.  They 
were  thin  hands,  and  looked  deli- 
cate in  contrast  with  her  black 
dress.  She  was  very  interesting, 
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pathetic,  and  tender  to  the  rough 
eyes  of  the  bushranger.  He  thought 
that  imperative  little  creature  op- 
posite, with  her  brilliant  glances, 
her  small  head  drooping  under  those 
heavy  braids  of  hair,  her  tiny  figure 
and  rapid  fingers,  looked  like  a  lit- 
tle cruel  sprite  oppressing  the  me- 
lancholy soul.  When  Nettie  rose 
from  the  table,  goaded  into  sudden 
intolerance  by  that  appeal,  the 
climax  of  the  "  continual  drop- 
ping," and  threw  her  work  indig- 
nantly on  the  table,  and  called 
Freddy  to  come  directly,  and  get 
dressed  for  his  walk,  the  impres- 
sion made  by  her  supposed  arbi- 
trary and  imperious  behaviour  was 
not  diminished.  She  went  out 
disdainful,  making  no  reply,  and 
left  those  two  to  a  private  confer- 
ence. Then  Mrs  Fred  unbosomed 
her  bereaved  heart  to  that  sym- 
pathetic stranger.  She  told  him 
how  different  everything  was  now 
— how  hard  it  was  to  be  dependent 
even  on  one's  sister — how  far  other- 
wise things  might  have  been,  if 
poor  dear  Fred  had  been  more 
prudent :  one  way  of  other,  all  her 
life  through,  Susan  had  been  an  in- 
jured woman.  All  her  desire  was 
to  take  the  children  back  to  the 
colony  before  she  died.  "If  Nettie 
would  but  yield ! "  sighed  Mrs  Fred, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"  Nettie  must  yield  ! "  cried  the 
Bushranger,  full  of  emotion  ;  and 
Susan  cried  a  little,  and  told  him 
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how  much  the  poor  dear  children 
wished  it ;  and  knew  in  her  fool's 
heart  that  she  had  driven  Nettie 
to'  the  extremest  bounds  of  pa- 
tience, and  that  a  little  more  per- 
sistence and  iteration  would  gain 
the  day. 

In  the  mean  time  Nettie  went  out 
with  Freddy — the  other  two  being 
at  school — and  took  him  across  the 
fields  for  his  afternoon  walk.  The 
little  fellow  talked  of  Australia  all 
the  way,  with  a  childish  treachery 
and  betrayal  of  her  cause  which 
went  to  Nettie's  heart.  She  walked 
by  his  side,  hearing  without  listen- 
ing, throbbing  all  over  with  secret 
disgust,  impatience,  and  despair. 
She  too  perceived  well  enough  the 
approaching  crisis.  She  saw  that 
once  more  all  her  own  resolution 
— the  purpose  of  her  heart — would 
be  overborne  by  the  hopeless  per- 
tinacity of  the  unconvinceable,  un- 
reasoning fool.  She  did  not  call 
her  sister  hard  names — she  recog- 
nised the  quality  without  giving  it 
its  appropriate  title — and  recognised 
also,  with  a  bitterness  of  resistance, 
yet  a  sense  of  the  inevitable,  not 
to  be  described,  the  certain  issue  of 
the  unequal  contest.  What  chance 
had  the  generous  little  heart,  the 
hasty  temper,  the  quick  and  viva- 
cious spirit,  against  that  unweary- 
ing, unreasoning  pertinacity  ]  Once 
more  she  must  arise,  and  go  forth 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  the 
sacrifice  must  be  final  now. 
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WASSAIL  :    A  CHEISTMAS   STOKY. 


PART    I. — CHAPTER   I. 


IT  was  a  cold  night — a  hard,  clear 
Christmas  night.  The  cold  was 
everywhere.  It  was  in  the  sky, 
clear  as  it  was  ;  it  fell  in  the  rays 
of  the  stars,  bright  as  they  were ;  it 
lay  on  the  crisp  frost  which  covered 
the  fields,  a-nd  in  the  rags  and  tat- 
ters of  snow  which  hung  from  the 
bushes,  making  them  look  like  iced 
scarecrows.  It  was  a  cold  which 
you  would  set  your  teeth  against, 
walk  at,  buffet  with,  perhaps  swear 
at ;  but  it  was  a  cold  which  would 
not  make  you  bear  malice,  like  an 
east  wind  or  damp  sou'-wester.  It 
was  a  cold,  too,  which,  when  yield- 
ing to  the  proper  antidotes  of  warm 
fires  and  warm  rooms,  left  rather 
a  crisp,  braced,  pleasant  feeling 
behind. 

It  had  it  all  its  own  way  at  the 
Garland  Ox.  That  famed  public, 
as  it  stood  with  its  bare  stone  walls 
and  unlit  windows  in  the  open  sky, 
sheltered  only  by  an  old  battered 
yew-tree  and  a  hedge  of  blackthorn, 
seemed  to  offer  as  yet  only  a  dogged 
resistance.  The  cold  lay  in  layers 
of  snow  on  the  roof,  meandered  in 
little  fretwork  and  imperfect  cob- 
webs along  the  window-panes,  had 
fallen  in  little  heaps  on  the  top  of 
the  signboard,  and  even  bedabbled 
the  figure  of  the  noble  animal  re- 
presented thereon,  giving  him  the 
appearance  of  having  been  snow- 
balled, and  taking  away  altogether 
the  vernal  and  festive  character 
which  the  garland  of  Lent  lilies 
around  his  neck  was  supposed  to 
impress.  The  fowls  and  animals 
had  all  cowered  under  the  sheds, 
and  the  path  from  the  village  was 
as  yet  silent  and  solitary,  it  being 
too  early  for  the  rustics  to  meet 
the  cold  for  the  sake  of  the  cheer 
and  revelry  within.  Inside,  too, 
the  cold  held  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground.  A  single  dip  flickered  on 
the  table,  showing  dimly  the  out- 
line of  the  large  kitchen,  though  a 
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row  of  brass  candlesticks  on  the 
dresser,  profusely  adorned  with 
holly  and  laurel,  promised  that  by- 
and-by  the  tapers  would  glimmer 
fair.  Christmas  eve  was  only  in 
expectation  at  the  Garland  Ox. 
The  fire  was  banked  up  with  black 
coal,  and  the  embers  beneath  glowed 
only  fitfully  across  the  sanded  floor, 
scarcely  counteracting  the  chill  from 
the  frpsted  windows,  though  now 
and  then  shooting  forth  a  light 
which  revealed  rows  of  pewters, 
clear  and  highly  burnished,  hanging 
from  the  shelves,  and  occasionally 
darted  into  the  depths  of  the  bar, 
where  casks  stood,  already  tapped ; 
and  bottles  of  the  vine-leaf  design, 
bearing  the  labels  rum,  brandy, 
&c.,  and  dangling  nets  of  lemons, 
gave  goodly  promise  of  coming  jovi- 
ality. Two  individuals  sat  in  the 
chimney  -  nook.  One  was  mine 
host — just  such  as  a  host  should  be, 
according  to  the  orthodox  type,  fat, 
ruddy,  short -necked,  short -legged, 
and  wheezy.  He  had  gone  through 
the  grades  of  knife-boy  and  foot- 
man ere  he  attained  the  dignity  of 
landlord;  and  a  skilful  anatomist 
might  perhaps  have  discovered  in 
his  well-fleshed  body  the  different 
strata  belonging  to  each  period. 
The  other  was  a  large  and  appar- 
ently young  man,  who  lay  lolling 
on  a  bench,  and  was  so  disguised 
by  a  loose  dress,  half-sailor,  half- 
navvy,  and  by  a  fur-cap  drawn  well 
over  his  face,  that  it  was  hard  to  see 
what  he  was.  Between  them  the 
hostess — sharp,  thin,  weasel-like — 
bustled  up  and  down,  engaged  in 
what  she  called  righting  the  hearth. 
The  opinion  of  the  good  Sarah 
Battle  relative  to  a  clear  fire  and  a 
clean  hearth  is  doubtless  true  and 
orthodox,  though  the  process  by 
which  these  are  attained  is  as  cer- 
tainly very  disturbing  to  the  do- 
mestic economy.  It  seemed  especi- 
ally so  in  the  present  instance,  as 
3B 
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the  broom  in  its  sweeps  invariably 
came  in  contact  with  mine  host's 
fat  legs,  and  the  poker  or  tongs, 
or  any  other  implement  which  re- 
quired removal,  took  the  same  direc- 
tion, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
constantly  drawing  them  up  or 
hoisting  them  round,  and  sat  in  a 
state  of  harassing  defensive  war- 
fare. He  found  little  consolation 
in  the  stranger,  who  was  silent  and 
unsocial.  The  Garland  Ox  had  made 
many  overtures  without  effect,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  force  his  con- 
versation on  any  guest.  At  length 
the  stranger  began  to  smoke,  and 
the  fragrant  fumes  of  his  pipe  over- 
came even  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
host,  and  forced  him  to  break  into 
colloquy. 

"  That's  fine  baccy  of  yours,  sir." 

The  only  reply  was  an  out- 
stretched arm  with  a  hairy  pouch 
in  it.  The  Garland  Ox  accepted 
the  proffer,  filled  and  lit  his  pipe, 
puffed,  gurgled,  gyrated  on  his  stool, 
choked  and  puffed  again,  but  at 
each  puff  he  seemed  to  abandon  the 
attitude  of  hostile  defence,  and  to 
regard  all  exterior  circumstances, 
including  even  the  eccentric  move- 
ments of  the  broom  and  the  flight 
of  missiles,  with  a  most  benignant 
suavity.  He  was  tasting  cavendish 
for  the  first  time. 

After  a  while  a  loud  shuffling  of 
feet  and  hubbub  of  voices  were 
heard  in  the  passage. 

"  Here's  the  wassailers  at  last," 
said  mine  host,  with  a  loud  chuckle; 
"  all  the  royal  family,  by  Jove." 

"Royal  family!  a  pretty  royal 
family,"  said  his  helpmate,  with 
scorn — "  a  set  of  idle  vagabonds  all 
them  Dibbles  ;  and  a  pretty  mess 
they'll  make  on  my  sanded  floor 
with  their  nasty  dirty  feet." 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and 
in  rushed  twenty  or  more  rough- 
looking  men,  some  blowing  the  cold 
from  them,  some  stamping  it  out 
on  the  floor,  and  some  thrashing  it 
off  by  beating  their  arms  across  their 
chests.  Meantime  their  leader,  with 
a  dark  wooden  bowl  under  his  arm, 
had  pranced  up  playfully  to  the 
landlord  of  the  Ox,  and  was  shout- 
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ing  forth,  in  a  nasal  twang,  "  Was- 
sail, wassail,  a  jolly  wassail !" 

"  I  thought,  Kit,"  said  the  Gar- 
land Ox,  "that  'twas  agin  your 
rules  to  begin  wassail  with  a  dry 
bowl." 

"  Or  with  a  dry  lip  either,"  re- 
plied the  wassailer ;  "  so  we'll  com- 
mence proceedings  with  a  drop  of 
Christmas  ale." 

The  hostess  was  just  in  her  de- 
signation of  "vagabonds."  The 
seal  of  vagabondism  was  set  on  the 
whole  party.  It  bore,  perhaps,  no 
visible  sign,  and  yet  was  as  plain  as 
the  horn  on  a  rhinoceros.  It  was 
common  to  all.  There  were  patri- 
arch Dibbles,  middle-aged  Dibbles, 
and  young  Dibbles — large  Dibbles, 
middle -sized  Dibbles,  and  small 
Dibbles  ;  yet  all  bore  the  same  im- 
press of  vagabondism.  They  breath- 
ed it ;  they  walked  it ;  it  lurked  in 
every  look  and  in  every  turn  of 
their  loose,  shambling  gait;  vaga- 
bondism was  evidently  a  nature 
hereditary  to  the  Dibbles.  There 
was  another  trait  equally  universal 
— that  of  ugliness.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  scowling  low-browed  ugli- 
ness which  looks  out  garotte,  bur- 
glary, and  murder  on  the  world ; 
but  a  grotesque  and  comic  ugliness, 
such  as  is  seen  on  water-spouts  and 
on  the  lion -heads  of  fountains. 
This  ugliness  maintained  a  general 
likeness  throughout,  yet  had  its 
flights  and  fancies,  and  indulged 
here  and  there  in  eccentric  touches 
and  variations.  The  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  Dibble  physiognomy 
was  the  nose.  In  some  it  had  the 
mangold-wurzel  character — coarsely 
red,  warty,  and  pitted ;  in  some  it 
was  slightly  fined  down  to  the  beet- 
root standard  ;  in  others  it  took 
more  after  the  kidney-potato  type  j 
but  however  much  toned  down  or 
modified,  it  was  always  sufficient 
to  identify  a  Dibble.  The  other 
features  were  worthy  of  it.  The 
eyes  were  small  and  piggy ;  the 
mouth  large,  with  loose  blubbery 
lips ;  the  hair  was  of  the  lankest 
and  the  straightest,  tallowy,  and  of 
a  whitey- brown  colour  when  not 
grizzled  by  age. 
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The  costume,  too,  was  based  on 
general  principles,  though  varied  in 
detail.  A  greatcoat  was  the  gar- 
ment aimed  at;  and  there  were 
specimens  exhibited,  illustrative 
not  only  of  different  wardrobes, 
but  of  different  generations.  One 
Dibble  had  an  upper  benjamin  fast- 
ened alternately  by  bows  of  tape 
and  buttons  ;  another  had  adapted 
the  green  plush  shooting-jacket  of 
a  corpulent  squire,  which  still  bore 
one  of  its  original  mother-of-pearl 
buttons,  hanging  in  unworthy  as- 
sociation with  others  of  horn  and 
wood,  assisted  by  an  occasional  pin ; 
a  third  was  happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  braided  coat,  short-waist- 
ed,  long -skirted,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Regency ;  and  as  this  was  the 
most  diminutive  individual  of  the 
party,  the  garment  reached  from 
his  neck  to  his  heels,  giving  him 
the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  in 
his  dressing-gown  who  had  made  a 
hasty  toilet. 

An  article  of  apparel  still  more 
common  to  all  was  the  comforter. 
It  had  its  variations  ;  sometimes  it 
was  white  with  pink  ends,  some- 
times white  with  green  ends,  some- 
times of  an  honest  brown ;  but  a 
comforter  enveloped  every  Dibble 
chin  and  touched  every  Dibble 
nose.  It  was  evidently  either  the 
orthodox  costume  of  a  wassailer,  or 
a  distinctive  badge  of  the  race. 

They  are  vagabonds,  all  these 
Dibbles.  Yet  with  a  vitality  not 
unusual  to  vagabond  races,  they 
had  lived,  thrived  in  their  way,  and 
spread  like  the  horse-radish,  gener- 
ation after  generation,  in  the  same 
locality,  outlasting  and  outliving 
old  Norman  families  and  good  old 
Saxon  houses,  just  as  the  badger 
and  fox  survived  their  mammoth 
contemporaries.  The  Dibbles  had 
appeared  in  the  parish  register  cen- 
tury after  century,  generally  occu- 
pying the  same  place  and  position — 
neither  rising  nor  falling,  hovering 
on  pauperism,  and  coquetting  with 
petty  larceny,  and  only  just  skirt- 
ing the  workhouse  and  bridewell. 

It  was  this  pertinacity  in  multi- 
plying, and  this  adherence  to  place, 
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which  had  gained  them  the  nick- 
name of  the  Royal  Family. 

This  Royal  Family  was  divided 
into  several  branches — there  was 
the  Unicorn,  the  Mermaid,  the 
Beelzebub,  and  the  Giant ;  and 
then  the  Mermaid  had  an  offshoot, 
the  Pretty  Tommy,  which  had 
gained  a  distinctive  appellation  in 
consequence  of  having  carried  the 
Dibble  physiognomy  to  the  highest 
standard  of  development.  These 
titles  were  a  tradition  —  the  unde 
derivatur  was  lost  in  obscurity. 

The  different  houses  acknow- 
ledged kinship,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  oligarchy  or  union  of  royal  tribes, 
equal  and  indivisible,  as  our  friends 
across  the  Channel  would  say.  Some- 
times circumstances  would  give  one 
house  a  temporary  predominance, 
but  the  old  unity  and  equality  was 
generally  very  soon  restored.  Young 
Kit,  a  scion  of  the  Unicorns,  seized 
with  the  ambition  of  becoming  a 
landed  proprietor,  squatted  on  a 
dreary  moor,  known  only  to  the 
snipe  and  the  peeweet,  built  a  cob 
cottage,  surrounded  it  with  a  gar- 
den, then  enclosed  a  field  about  the 
size  of  a  tablecloth,  then  added  an- 
other and  another  tablecloth,  until 
there  had  grown  a  tiny  farm,  which 
looked  like  an  al  fresco  cafe"  with 
its  boxes  and  compartments.  A 
female  member  too,  about  the  same 
time,  had  set  up  in  the  fish,  chow- 
der, and  apple-stall  line,  which  gave 
a  sort  of  commercial  eclat  to  the 
house.  The  Unicorn  was  now  in 
the  ascendant,  but  someway  they 
soon  lapsed  to  the  old  Dibble  stan- 
dard. 

Pretty  Tommy  had  his  turn.  Un^ 
der  the  pressure  of  a  warrant  for 
poaching  or  affiliation,  he  had  en- 
tered on  board  a  man-of-war,  and 
served  as  a  deck-swapper  in  the 
battle  of  Algiers.  On  his  return 
he  was  paraded  by  his  party  as  a 
hero;  and  'twas  considered  doubt- 
ful whether  he  or  Lord  Exmouth 
contributed  most  to  the  victory. 
After  having  appeared,  however, 
several  times  in  the  stocks,  and  suf- 
fered other  indignities  from  the 
hands  of  officials,  the  hero-worship 
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waned,  and  he  fell  back  on  the  usual 
privileges  and  dignities  of  a  Dibble. 

The  Beelzebubs  had  a  distin- 
guished era,  when  their  representa- 
tive man  was  sexton  of  the  parish 
for  several  years. 

The  Giants  enjoyed  the  notoriety 
of  possessing  the  most  terrible  witch 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Royal  Family  had  also  its 
moral  characteristics.  It  was  a  tra- 
dition and  law  with  them  never  to 
work  except  as  the  alternative  of 
starvation  ;  and  then  the  work 
chosen  was  always  of  a  loose,  vaga- 
bond kind,  such  as  holding  horses 
on  fair  and  market  days,  lounging 
after  sportsmen,  carrying  bills,  or 
making  brooms.  Honest  digging 
and  delving  was  an  abomination 
to  them.  Cleanliness  and  sanitary 
regulations  were  things  also  indig- 
nantly repudiated.  A  Dibble  was 
supposed  to  live  and  die  in  utter 
innocence  of  cold  water.  Their 
homes  were  generally  pitched  amid 
gutters  and  dunghills ;  and  there 
the  young  Dibbles  squattered  and 
gambolled  and  grew  strong  in 
defiance  of  typhus  and  boards  of 
health.  To  get  a  sop  from  another 
man's  dish,  and  a  sup  from  another 
man's  cup,  was  also  a  royal  maxim ; 
and  there  was  a  certain  oiliness  of 
tongue  and  wheedling  manner  pe- 
culiar to  the  members  of  all  the 
houses,  which  was  supposed  to  gain 
them  access  to  larder  and  wardrobe, 
and  be  very  effective  in  procuring 
broken  victuals  and  cast-off  rai- 
ment. A  certain  dry  quaint  humour, 
too,  was  known  to  be  rewarded 
often  by  horns  of  ale  and  cider 
when  hard-handed  labour  might  go 
athirst.  It  was  whispered,  how- 
ever, that  the  swains  who  took  the 
daughters  of  the  royal  race  to  their 
hearths  found  that  the  oily  voice 
could  be  pitched  to  a  different  key, 
and  the  wheedling  manner  raised 
to  the  imperiousness  of  a  Zenobia. 

Among  other  privileges,  they 
claimed  that  of  being  the  heredi- 
tary wassailers — the  only  true  and 
orthodox  ministrants  of  the  jolly 
wassail.  Filibusters  had  time  after 
time  attacked  these  rights,  but  had 


always  met  with  signal  discomfit- 
ure. The  Dibbles  were  the  high- 
priests  of  wassail. 

With  the  wassailers  had  entered 
a  thin  wiry  man,  with  a  pinched, 
snipy  face  and  a  keen  twinkling 
eye.  A  stoop  in  the  back  and  a 
bend  in  the  knees  would  have  given 
the  impression  of  decrepitude  to 
those  who  had  not  seen  him  working 
a  cover  or  going  across  a  country. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  grey  frock- 
coat,  corduroy  breeches  and  gaiters, 
and  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
jammed  well  down  over  his  fore- 
head. There  was  a  hunting-whip 
under  his  arm,  and  a  pair  of  couples 
peeped  from  his  pocket.  He  bore 
about  with  him  a  sense  of  dog — 
he  was  of  dogs,  doggy.  This  was 
Jim  Seecombe,  in  turn  kennel- 
keeper,  whip,  huntsman,  dog-trainer, 
dog-breeder,  dog-doctor — in  fact, 
holding  any  office  in  the  dog  ad- 
ministration, and  sometimes,  like 
the  Great  Duke,  concentrating  them 
all  in  his  own  person. 

"  Halloa,  James,",  said  the  Gar- 
land Ox,  "  be  you  turned  wassailer ! 
I  thoft  none  but  the  Eoyal  Family 
had  that  privilege." 

"No,  landlord/'  replied  James, 
"  I  han't  that  honour,  but  perhaps 
when  my  old  missus  goes  I  may 
prowpose  to  one  of  the  princesses, 
and  shall  then  tail  in  somewhere  in 
the  chowrusses." 

"  No,  James,"  said  Kit  the  Uni- 
corn, "  we  doesn't  give  or  be  given 
in  marriage  so  easily.  We  must  see 
the  Peditree  or  the  Jenny-Loggy,  as 
the  passon  calls  it,  of  a  party  before 
we  takes  un  into  our  family." 

"A  queer  Peditree  Jim  would 
show,  I  thinks,"  said  the  Beelzebub, 
who  was  evidently  the  bitter  spirit 
of  the  race  ;  "  for  them  does  say  as 
how  old  Tom  the  huntsman  found 
un  wrapt  up  in  a  'oss-cloth  in  the 
kennel,  and  the  Squire  said  such  a 
com-by-chance  was  a  real  drowit  of 
the  kennel,  and  so  kept  un  there." 

"Well,  William,"  retorted  Jim, 
"  a  kennel  is  as  good  a  place  to  be 
born  in  as  a  garret,  and  good  dowgs 
I  hould  to  be  better  company  than 
bad  umans." 
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"Just  so,"  rejoined  Kit;  "but 
we'rn  an  ould  family,  Jim,  and  can't 
take  no  com-by-chances — we'rn  an 
ould  family." 

"  You  corned  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, I  s'pose ;  all  the  ould  fami- 
lies corned  with  him.  Old  Mrs 
St  Turnup  says  to  me  the  other 
day,  'James,'  says  she,  'them  fel- 
lows ought  to  pay  me  more  respect, 
for  the  first  St  Turnup  came  over 
with  the  Conqueror,  you  know.' 
*  Yes,  ma'am,'  says  I ;  and  thinks  I 
to  myself,  what  a  lot  of  shoeblacks 
and  sich  cattle  corned  over  with 
that  'ere  Conqueror." 

"I  don't  knows  nothing  about 
Conquerors,"  rejoined  Kit,  "  but 
we'rn  an  ould  family — we  haven't 
knowed  many  ups  and  downs — 'tis 
as  we  was  so  we  is,  I  thinks  :  we 
haven't  changed  much  backwards  or 
for'ards,  up'ards  or  down'ards  • 
sometimes  we  hae  a  leek  to  our 
broth  and  sometimes  we  han't  ; 
sometimes  we  hae  no  puddin'  to 
our  flesh,  sometimes  no  flesh  to 
our  puddin',  and  sometimes  neyther 
one  nor  t'other ;  but  here  we've 
been  for  years  upon  years,  and  here 
we  be  still." 

"  Increasing  and  multiplying, 
bless  the  Lord,"  snuffled  old  Beel- 
zebub, who  was  a  rigid  Brianite. 

"  And  you  han't  failed  off  in  the 
breed,  nayther,"  said  Jim,  pointing 
to  the  youngest  scion  of  the  Pretty 
Tommy  branch. 

"Ay,"  said  old  Kit,  patting 
young  Pretty  Tommy  admiringly 
on  the  head,  "  he's  a  pretty  cheeld, 
and  a  raal  Dibble." 

There  was  certainly  little  doubt 
of  the  paternity,  and  no  one  would 
have  questioned  his  legitimacy.  This 
youth,  like  other  rising  characters, 
had  to  contend  with  the  fame  of  a 
great  father.  It  had  always  been 
prophesied  of  him  that  he  never 
could  rival  that  parent  in  personal 
appearance,  but  he  had  falsified  all 
the  predictions  by  achieving  what 
was  allowed  to  be  the  neplus  ultra  of 
Dibble  beauty.  All  the  features  were 
in  him  exaggerated — the  lips  were 
more  blubbery,  the  nose  was  turned 
up,  the  hair  was  more  lank,  and 


whiter,  if  possible,  and  hung  on  his 
head  like  the  thatch  of  a  dishevelled 
beehive.  He  had  evidently,  too, 
come  in  for  the  fag-end  of  the  stage 
properties,  and  instead  of  being 
allotted  a  greatcoat,  was  attired  in  a 
blue  dress-coat  which  came  down 
over  his  hips,  the  tails  hanging  about 
his  heels.  He  seemed  to  be  very 
much  flustered  at  the  public  notice 
he  had  attracted,  and  resented  all 
the  attempts  to  bring  him  forward 
with  pokes  of  the  elbow  and  abor- 
tive kicks. 

"Ah,"  said  old  Kit,  apologeti- 
cally, "  'tis  the  first  time  with  un, 
and  he  is  shy  before  company." 

"And  where  be  you  a-going  to 
spend  your  Christmas,  Jim1?"  said 
the  Garland  Ox  to  the  huntsman. 

"  Well,  I've  been  axed  to  go  to 
Tregarrow  faarm,  and  I  think  one 
might  go  furder  and  fare  wus." 

"  You're  right,  Jim,"  chimed  in 
old  Kit,  "  no  better  than  Tregarrow 
for  Christmas  cheer,  but  I  thoft  you 
was  in  disgrace  there,  and  that  he 
han't  forgive  you  for  being  a  'com- 
plice of  chuck  sheep,  as  he  called  it." 

"What's  that,  Kit1?"  choked  out 
the  Ox,  chuckling  in  anticipation  of 
a  story. 

"  Oh,  you  know,  the  hounds  was 
a-passing  through  Faarmer  Penrice's 
fields,  when  one  of  un,  old  Black- 
cap, was  seed  to  chuck  two  sheep. 
The  faarmer  was  in  a  cruel  way, 
and  stormed  and  cussed,  and  the 
Squire  says  very  quietly,  *  Will  we 
gie  un  a  Halgave  trial?  we'll  hang 
un  first  and  then  try  un  after' ards.' 
So  there  was  a  gallows  rose,  and  Jim 
was  Jack  Ketch,  and  ould  Black- 
cap was  left  a-hanging.  Pursently 
there  was  a  fine  bust,  and  the  pack 
was  going  like  mad  across  the 
thirty  acres,  when  the  Squire  sings 
out,  'Why,  dang  it,  there's  ould 
Blackcap  leading  ! '  and  there  he 
wos,  sartain  enough.  So  the  faarmer 
always  swore  Jim  had  tied  the  rope 
loose,  or  had  gun  back  and  cut  un 
down." 

"  It's  the  missus  favours  James," 
remarked  the  mate  of  the  Garland  Ox, 
"  'cause  of  young  Maister  Tom." 

"I  thoft,  marm,"   observed  old 
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Kit,  "  tliat  the  faarmer  didn't  ap- 
prove of  Maister  Tom's  'sociates,  and 
wouldn't  see  none  of  um." 

"  Yes,  the  faarmer  may  talk  and 
bark,  but  he  loveth  in  his  heart 
anything  that  young  Maister  Tom 
liked,  though  good  to  know  he've  a 
right  to  hate  'em  all — all  them  idle 
scamping  fellows,  who  go  about  the 
country  leading  young  men  astray 
with  their  sporting,  and  their  drink- 
ing, and  their  betting.  There  was 
young  Harry  Rankin — a  pretty  end 
he  come  to,  a-carrying  off  young 
Miss  Emily,  and  then  leaving  her, 
and  nearly  breaking  the  poor  pas- 
son's  heart.  He  were  anither  of 
your  favourites,  James." 

"  I  beg  your  parding,  marm,"  re- 
plied Jim,  indignantly;  "  there  were 
a  great  difference  'twixt  he  and 
Maister  Tom,  A  good  sportsman, 
marm,  may  be  a  good  man,  and  a 
man  may  be  a  bad  un,  marm,  with- 
out sporting.  Men  drink,  marm,  and 
gamble,  marm,  and  run  away  with 
young  garls,  marm,  who  was  never 
sportsman,  and  never  knowed  no- 
thing about  a  oss  or  a  doog.  Mais- 
ter Tom  was  a  true  man,  jist  a 
little  hot  and  full-blooded;  so  he 
and  the  faarmer  quarled,  and  he  tuk 
off  to  try  his  luck;  but  he'll  turn  up 
all  right  yet,  marm." 

"  Well,  but,  James,  you  were  al- 
ways a-praising  that  young  good- 
for-nothing  Bankin." 

"  No,  marm ;  I  said  he  were  a 
pretty  man  in  the  field,  but  I  never 
tuk  to  un  as  I  did  to  Maister  Tom. 
I've  seed  un  kick  his  doogs,  and 
I've  seed  his  osses  shake  when  he 
com'd  into  the  stable,  and  I've  said 
to  myself,  '?A  man  wot  ill-treats  them 
doomb  things  isn't  the  man  for  me.' 
I've  seed  un  after  a  hunt  sit  down 
a-drinking  in  the  publics  with  all 
them  low  fellars,  and  I  never 
'spects  a  gentleman  wot  demeans 
hisself  that  way.  Maister  Tom  never 
did  that — he  were  another  sort. 
The  faarmer  calls  un  a  pordigal. 
Pordigal  or  no  pordigal,  he'll  show 
hisself  a  true  man  yet,  and  we  shall 
see  un  at  Tregarrow  once  more, 
hearty  as  ever,  and  better  p'rhaps 
for  a  little  trial,  marm." 


[Dec. 


Jim  then  took  up  his  can,  and, 
nodding  round  to  the  company,  took 
a  last  sup  with  "  A  merry  Christmas 
when  it  comes,"  then  jammed  his 
hat  more  than  ever  over  his  eyes, 
and  slouched  out. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  con- 
versation the  stranger  turned  once 
or  twice  on  his  bench  so  as  to  hear 
better  without  being  more  seen. 

"Well,  Kit,"  said  the  Ox,  "what's 
your  beat  to-night  ]" 

"  Oh,  landlord,  we  shall  jist  take 
one  or  two  of  the  gintry  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  go  on  "to  the  passon- 
age,  and  finish  up,  you  know,  at  Tre- 
garrow faarm,  as  there's  nobody 
at  the  Hall  now.  The  faarmer 
never  will  have  us,  you  know,  till 
it  strike  twelve.  But  we  must  be 
a-mixing  for  the  bowl,  so  bring  the 
materials,  if  you  please,  landlord." 

These  were  soon  forthcoming — 
ale,  spice,  a  slight  dash  of  cognac,  and 
roasted  apples.  All  of  the  Royal 
Family  now  congregated  round  the 
bowl,  and  were  busy  in  compounding 
the  wassail-cup.  From  the  variety 
of  tastes,  and  the  variety  of  advice 
given,  it  was  evidently  not  an  easy 
matter.  If  too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth,  too  many  advisers  seemed 
more  unfavourable  still  to  the  happy 
production  of  the  wassail  beverage. 
Every  adviser,  too,  was  a  taster; 
and  as  every  opinion  was  tested  by 
a  sip,  the  bowl  soon  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  ceremony  seemed  end- 
less. It  was  like  the  old  story  of 
ladling  out  a  pool  with  a  limpet 
shell  which  had  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom. Whilst  the  committee  of  taste 
were  still  engaged  in  controversy 
and  trials,  the  stranger  had  risen 
from  the  bench,  and,  approaching 
old  Kit,  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  beckoned  him  into  a  corner. 
There  a  very  earnest  conference  took 
place,  and  a  chink  of  money  might 
have  been  heard.  At  last  old  Kit, 
by  sundry  coughs  and  hems,  and 
becks  and  nods,  summoned  the 
other  heads  of  houses  together. 
When  the  conclave  was  duly  form- 
ed, Kit  formally  opened  the  de- 
bate. "  Now  you  see,  brother 
wassailers,  this  'ere  young  man  is 
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very  anxious  to  join  our  company 
to-night." 

"  Is  he  a  Dibble  1 "  said  one  patri- 
arch. The  stranger  confessed  that 
he  was  not  sprung  from  that  distin- 
guished race. 

"Be  he  married  to  a  Dibble?" 
said  another.  The  stranger  also 
disclaimed  this  honour. 

"  No,"  said  Kit,  "  he  ben't  con- 
nected wi'  us  at  all,  but  he've  be- 
have very  handsome  [chinking  the 
coins  in  his  hand  significantly], 
and  says  he  wull  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  boul.  Prhaps  he  be 
a  young  chap  belonging  to  one  of 
them  chowrus  societies,  or  p'rhaps 
[lowering  his  voice]  he  be  some 
young  gemman  out  on  a  spree." 

The  arguments  seemed  to  con- 
vince the  heads  of  houses,  as  they 
gave  their  assent,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  precedent,  or  in  any  way  to  dero- 
gate from  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Dibbles  to  be  the  exclusive 
wassailers. 
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"  Now  then,  comrade,"  says  Eat, 
"  what  shall  we  call  thee  ] " 

"  Oh,  anything,"  responded  the 
stranger;  "Sailor  Dick,  if  you  like." 

"Well  then,  Sailor  Dick,  come 
along — we  must  be  moving  ;  and  be 
that  your  doog  making  so  boukH" 
pointing  to  a  grey  wolfish-looking 
animal  which  lay  at  the  stranger's 
feet. 

"Oh  yes,  he  is  mine;  but  he's 
very  quiet,  is  old  Dingo,  and  will 
obey  orders." 

The  bowl  being  now  satisfactorily 
filled,  and  young  Pretty  Tommy  as 
the  neophyte  being  charged  with 
carrying  a  can  containing  materials 
for  replenishing  it,  the  whole  party 
started  forth  trolling  out  the  bur- 
den of  their  chorus,  "  Wassail,  was- 
sail, a  jolly  wassail ! " 

As  they  moved  on,  a  female  figure 
started  from  behind  the  wall,  but 
so  silently  and  so  stealthily  that  it 
might  have  been  a  spirit;  and  none 
saw,  none  heard  her,  as  she  treaded 
quickly  in  their  track. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  cold,  too,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  vicarage  of  St  Maddock, 
fenced  in  as  it  was  by  a  quadrangle 
of  wall,  hedge,  and  trees.  The  row 
of  poplars  in  front  looked  like  the 
white  plumes  of  a  hearse  in  their 
snowy  drapery,  but  the  laurel  and 
their  kin  had  made  an  effort  to  cast 
it  off  and  assert  a  Christmas  green- 
.ness.  The  walks  were  hidden,  but 
there  were  evidences  of  attempts  at 
prettiness  in  flower-beds  and  in 
creepers  trellissed  on  the  wall  and 
over  the  porch.  Neglect,  however, 
was  apparent  everywhere.  Shrub- 
beries had  become  wildernesses — 
luxuriance  had  grown  into  rankness 
— the  training  hand  was  evidently 
absent.  The  house  was  of  that 
square  kind  which  seemed  to  have 
been  selected  as  the  model  of  par- 
sonage architecture  at  that  time. 
There  was  a  porch  in  the  middle, 
and  a  square  small  sitting-room  on 
either  side.  This  style  could  have 
been  invented  only  with  the  malig- 


nant intent,  that  the  man  who  was 
doomed  to  meet  everything  that 
was  mean  and  repulsive  in  his  visits 
and  daily  ministrations,  should  not 
have  the  power  of  refreshing  him- 
self by  the  presence  of  beauty  in 
his  own  home.  We  enter  one  of 
these  square  parlours  ;  it  is  perhaps 
sparely  furnished,  but  the  furniture 
had  been  costly,  though  dingy  now 
rather  from  neglect  than  use.  There 
was  here  also  a  general  look  of  ne- 
glect, a  general  want  of  neatness 
and  order.  Books  lay  about  in 
every  direction  on  the  table,  on 
chairs,  on  the  hair  sofa,  and  lay 
against  one  another  in  a  degagee 
manner  on  the  shelves.  There  is 
one  only  ornament — a  picture  over 
the  chimney-piece  of  a  female  face, 
almost  angelic  in  its  beauty. 

In  a  large  leathern  chair  by  the 
fire  sits  Arthur  V ersturme,  vicar.  He 
may  be  middle-aged,  but  there  is  a 
worn  look,  which  perhaps  makes 
him  older.  The  chest  is  narrowed 
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and  the  shoulders  stoop — the  deli- 
cate finely-cut  features  are  wan  and 
shrunken' — the  eyes  and  cheeks 
sunk — the  forehead,  high  and  nar- 
row, is  clear  and  smooth,  though 
very  bare  now,  and  the  few  silky 
locks  which  fall  over  it  are  fast 
turning  grey.  There  is  a  shadow 
lying  on  the  face  and  on  the  whole 
man — the  shadow  of  a  sorrow ;  and 
there  is  an  expression  which  speaks 
of  a  man  who  is  enduring  an  afflic- 
tion which  he  knows  to  be  a  chas- 
tisement, and  recognises  in  his  trial 
the  hand  of  God. 

On  the  hearth  stand  two  other 
persons — the  one  near  him  is  the 
very  opposite  of  himself.  It  is  Guy 
Penrice,  Yeoman.  He  is  very  fond 
of  that  title  Yeoman — as  proud  of 
it  as  any  earl-marshal  would  be  of 
his,  and  as  particular  in  writing 
it  after  his  name  as  any  offshoot 
of  nobility  could  be  in  prefixing 
Hon.  to  his.  It  would  have  figured 
largely  on  his  visiting-cards,  if  he 
had  descended  to  such  things.  It 
always  appeared  in  large  firm  let- 
ters in  public  documents  and  sig- 
natures ;  was  very  patent  in  all 
the  entries  in  parish  registers  ; 
showed  out  in  vivid  paint  on  all 
his  carts,  waggons,  and  carriages ; 
and  was,  in  fact,  written  and  posted 
wherever  he  could  do  it.  It  was 
his  pride,  too,  to  stamp  "Yeoman" 
on  his  life,  manners,  habits,  and 
dress.  There  were  certain  things 
which  he  believed  incumbent  on  a 
yeoman,  and  he  always  acted  in 
character.  He  insisted  on  very  pri- 
meval hours  for  his  meals,  and 
would  always  take  them  in  the  kit- 
chen or  hall,  at  the  same  table  with 
his  servants  and  farm  -  labourers. 
For  retirement  he  went  to  the 
hearth,  where  a  large  chair  was 
always  reserved  for  him.  He  had 
always  an  open  house  and  a  table 
spread,  so  that  any  wayfarer  might 
get  his  horn  of  cider  and  crust  of 
bread-and-cheese.  Tramps  and  vaga- 
bonds wouldn't  come  for  such  small 
matters,  he  used  to  say,  but  some 
poor  footsore  fellow  might  be  glad  of 
a  rest,  and  a  bellyful  to  set  him  on. 

He  could  rarely  be  induced  to 


[Dec. 


enter  the  parlour  or  his  dame's 
bowdayoire,  as  he  called  it,  and  had 
a  strong  objection  to  all  exclusive 
parties.  His  idea  of  sociality  was 
best  represented  in  harvest-homes, 
and  all  the  regular  farm-feasts.  He 
had  a  maxim,  too,  that  a  farmer 
should  work  with  his  men,  and  not 
come  now  and  then  to  look  on  like 
a  gentleman.  Guy  Penrice  had  a 
strong  objection  to  learning,  or 
rather  to  the  classics,  or  Latten,  as 
he  called  it,  which  he  believed  had 
been  the  ruin  of  many  a  good  far- 
mer ;  and  was  very  dogged,  too,  in 
recognising  improvements,  or  any 
of  the  experiments  in  model  farm- 
ing. He  didn't  take  to  newfangled 
ideas,  not  he ;  he  liked  to  farm  as 
his  fathers  had  done,  and  he  didn't 
see  how  Tregarrow  could  be  made  to 
yield  more  than  it  did.  His  ideas  of 
dress  were  peculiar,  and  he  plagued 
his  dame  so  much  on  this  subject, 
that,  had  they  Irwed  in  these  days 
of  crinoline,  his  conduct  would 
have  constituted  a  charge  of  cruelty 
and  tyranny  before  Cresswell  Cress- 
well  ,  Knight.  It  was  his  maxim  gen- 
erally that  yeomen  should  keep  dis- 
tinct from  the  gentry,  and  shouldn't 
try  to  ape  their  fashions  and  ways. 
He  carried  this  into  exaggeration — 
so  far,  indeed,  as  to  affect  the  patois 
or  dialect  of  the  peasant  in  his  talk. 
A  stout,  sturdy,  large  man  was 
Guy  Penrice.  He  stood  five  feet 
ten,  by  how  much  across  'twere 
hard  to  say.  Bloated  and  corpulent 
he  might  have  been,  for  good  living 
and  prosperity  had  told  upon  him, 
except  that  constant  exercise  and 
exposure  had  toned  down  what 
would  have  been  redness  to  a  bright 
healthy  brown  ruddiness,  whole- 
some and  pleasant  to  look  at,  and 
had  hardened  his  bulk  into  a  robust- 
ness and  firmness  quite  free  from 
the  offence  of  obesity.  As  Guy 
Penrice  was  dressed  now,  so  was 
he  always  dressed  —  morning  and 
evening,  Sunday  and  workday,  a- 
field  and  at  home,  at  church  and  at 
market,  at  fair  or  at  festival.  He 
may  have  relaxed  from  the  rigour  of 
his  costume  and  descended  to  a  des- 
habille in  the  privacy  of  his  hearth, 
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but  no  one  beyond  the  privileged 
circle  ever  knew  that  he  yielded 
such  a  small  point  as  his  boots  even 
to  the  amenities  of  life. 

These  invariable  habiliments  were 
a  blue  coat  of  the  stoutest  Saxony, 
very  broad  in  the  skirts,  and  very 
full  everywhere ;  the  buttons  always 
metal,  more  or  less  bright  accord- 
ing to  the  wear;  a  waistcoat  of 
the  same  pattern ;  brown  corduroy 
breeches,  and  brown-topped  boots. 
There  was  always  a  lucid  interval 
of  shirt  betwixt  the  waistcoat  and 
breeches ;  whether  this  was  to  suit 
the  convenience  or  taste  of  the 
wearer,  or  whether  there  was  a  sort 
of  border  feud  between  these  gar- 
ments which  prevented  their  meet- 
ing on  an  amicable  footing,  was  a 
secret  of  the  toilet.  The  breeches 
and  boots  were  on  the  same  distant 
terms,  and  had  a  good  neutral 
ground  of  calf  and  grey  stocking. 

Such  was  Guy  Penrice,  Yeoman, 
a  man  who  farmed  more  acres,  and 
represented  more  cubic  inches,  than 
any  one  of  his  class  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. His  compeers  looked 
upon  him  as  a  magnate,  and  the 
squirearchy  as  a  good  type  of  a  good 
class.  He  was  a  character  even  in 
those  times.  He  had  many  virtues 
and  many  prejudices,  and  they  were 
so  oddly  mixed  that  the  virtues  ran 
into  the  prejudices,  and  the  preju- 
dices into  the  virtues;  and  when  you 
lighted  on  one,  you  found  yourself 
treading  close  on  the  other.  The 
virtues,  however,  had  the  best  of  it, 
and  a  warm  heart  shed  a  halo  even 
over  the  prejudices. 

His  manliness,  independence,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  extent  of  his  farms, 
gained  him  the  name  of  King  of  the 
Farmers — a  title  .of  which  he  was 
very  proud  ;  and  he  used  to  say 
triumphantly,  "  Better  to  be  King 
of  the  Farmers  than  to  come  in  at 
the  tail-end  of  the  squires." 

He  was  a  character  then,  he  would 
be  a  curiosity  now.  Men  would 
discuss  him — speculate,  perhaps  lec- 
ture on  him.  His  species  just 
lived  into  the  utilitarian  period,  and 
left  a  few  skeletons  to  prove  their 
existence,  and  then  passed  away. 
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The  other  visitor  was  the  curate, 
Jones:  tall,  stout,  and  ruddy,  he 
seemed  a  disciple  of  the  muscular 
Christianity.  He  was,  however, 
evidently  raw  and  new — strange  es- 
pecially to  the  life  and  people  amid 
whom  he  had  been  cast.  As  far  as 
general  sympathies  and  knowledge 
of  characteristics  went,  with  his 
Cockney  breeding,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Ashantees  or  Caffres.  He  was,  how- 
ever, going  manfully  and  heartfully 
at  his  work,  and  was  making  way. 

Guy  Penrice  was  standing,  hav- 
ing received  preliminary  warning 
from  several  chairs  that  they  were 
not  up  to  his  weight — standing,  as 
he  always  stood,  as  though  he  were 
standing  up  against  a  stiff  wind,  a 
wrong,  a  newfangled  idea,  or  some 
antagonist  of  that  kind.  He  had 
evidently  been  enforcing  some  pro- 
position, and  the  vicar  was  answer- 
ing now  in  a  quiet,  melancholy  tone. 
As  he  spoke,  the  shade  of  his  sor- 
row seemed  to  close  and  deepen 
over  him. 

"  No,  Penrice,  no,  my  friend,  it 
cannot  be.  ;Tis  kindly  meant,  but 
I  could  not  join  your  merrymaking. 
A  man  so  stricken  is  not  fit  for  the 
house  of  feasting.  I  am  better  alone 
with  myself  and  my  sorrow.  This, 
too,  is  the  day  when  my  affliction 
fell  on  me,  when  she  left  my  hearth — 
she,  the  daughter  of  my  love  and  my 
life-long  care — and  I  always  keep  it 
as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer." 

"  Well,  passon,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
The  dame  would  be  cruel  glad  to 
see  you  at  our  merrymaking. — so 
would  Lily,  and  everybody ;  and 
'twould  do  ye  good,  I  think.  Merry 
hearts  lighten  a  heavy  one,  they  say, 
and  I  don't  see  no  use  myself  in 
putting  one's  skeleton  in  a  cupboard 
— it  does  good  to  air  'em  sometimes. 
I've  had  my  trouble,  you  know — that 
pordigal  Tom  going  away  and  leav- 
ing me  in  my  old  age,  just  as  he 
was  getting  such  a  capital  faarruer. 
It  broke  my  heart  almost" — (judg- 
ing from  the  yeoman's  appearance, 
heart-breaking  did  not  seem  a  very 
wasting  disease) — "  but  it  eases  me 
to  talk  it  over  sometimes." 
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"  Yes,  Penrice,  men  are  differ- 
ently constituted ;  it  may  do  you 
good,  'and  doubtless  does,  to  pub- 
lish your  wrong,  and  discuss  it,  and 
gather  sympathies  on  it,  but  such 
things  would  kill  me.  God  knows 
that  I  do  not  hide  my  skeleton, 
but  I  cannot  parade  it  before  men. 
I  place  it  fairly  before  me  on  the 
hearth,  and  face  it  manfully,  though 
humbly.  Ever  and  anon  I  look  up 
to  the  angelic  face  above,  and  think 
what  light  and  joy  she  once  cast 
on  this  hearth,  and  then  feel  that  I 
ought,  hard  as  it  is,  to  bear  sub- 
missively the  darkness  which  has 
now  been  cast  upon  it.  Besides, 
our  cases  are  different.  Yours  is 
a  trial,  but  it  bears  no  disgrace. 
Your  home  is  left  desolate — mine 
is  both  desolate  and  disgraced." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  dis- 
grace," mumbled  the  yeoman,  evi- 
dently half-ashamed  of  his  doubt. 
"  Who  knows  what  that  pordigal 
may  be  doing  in  they  furrin  parts, 
or  what  ill  ways  he  may  be  led  to  1 " 

"  That's  forecasting  evil.  I  don't 
think  your  apprehensions  are  just, 
and  I  trust  the  days  may  be  few 
ere  I  see  your  hand  joined  in  your 
son's  in  happy  reconciliation.  I 
cannot  be  with  you  to-night.  I 
must  keep  solemn  tryst  here — my 
soul  with  my  God.  But  perhaps," 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  Jones 
would  like  to  join  your  merry- 
making ;  it  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  him  to  see  something 


of  the  people  among  whom  he  at 
present  labours." 

"  Well,  Mr  Jones  shall  be  wel- 
come," replied  the  yeoman.  "  We'll 
gie  un  a  hearty  welcome  ;  but  you 
know  my  rule  on  wassail  night — 
open  house,  open  doors  to  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  we  don't 
send  out  to  the  highways  and  by- 
ways, but  all  come  who'wish  to  come, 
and  all  for  that  night  are  alike." 

"  Our  mission,  my  friend,"  said 
the  vicar,  "is  to  all — high  or  low, 
without  distinction  of  class ;  and  it 
will  do  Jones  good  to  see  such  a 
gathering — it  will  give  him  an  in- 
sight into  the  habits  of  his  flock, 
and  perhaps  give  him  also  a  lesson 
or  two  how  to  appeal  to  their  hearts 
and  heads." 

"  Well,  then,  come  along,  Mr 
Jones,  and  we'll  show  you  what  we 
calls  a  jolly  wassail." 

The  curate  assented  noway  re- 
luctant, and  seemed  rather  eager  in 
his  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

As  they  left  the  house  the  yeo- 
man turned  and  said — 

"  No  offence,  passon — no  offence 
at  what  I  have  said." 

"  Offence  ! — from  you,  too,  at 
whose  hands  I  have  received  so 
many  benefits  :  no,  no,  my  friend  ; 
God's  blessing  rest  on  you  and  on 
your  hearth  this  night,  and  ever." 

The  vicar  watched  their  retreat- 
ing figures  for  a  while,  and  then 
turned  to  keep  his  sad  tryst  by  his 
own  lone  hearth. 


CHAPTER  III. 


It  was  a  common  sorrow  which 
had  stricken  Arthur  Versturme — a 
very  common  sorrow — one  of  the 
commonest  which  befalls  humanity. 
It  was  a  sorrow  which  had  scar- 
red hearts  and  darkened  hearths 
throughout  all  the  generations  of 
men.  Yet  this  commonness  took 
not  froin  its  terribleness.  It  is  not 
catastrophes  only  which  crush  and 
deaden.  Every  great  sorrow  is  a 
catastrophe  to  him  on  whom  it  falls. 

When  Arthur  Versturme  arose 
one  Christmas  morn  and  found 


that  the  daughter  of  his  love  had 
flown  and  left  his  hearth  desolate 
and  dishonoured,  it  was  as  much  a 
catastrophe  as  though  a  thunder- 
bolt had  struck,  or  a  lightning  flash 
scathed  him — as  though  a  flood  had 
swept  through  his  house,  or  an 
earthquake  shaken  it  into  ruins. 
Oh !  he  must  bear  up,  and  not  give 
way  so.  Had  not  Lord  Highmount 
and  poor  John  Smith  suffered  the 
same?  What  was  this  to  him? 
Was  his  heart  to  be  healed  because 
another  was  sorely  smitten  1  Was 
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his  hearth  to  be  brighter  because 
another's  was  dark  and  clouded  1 
He  could  not  accept  such  common- 
place consolations,  nor  could  he  find 
relief  in  publishing  his  grief.  He 
could  not  wear  his  sackcloth  out- 
side, nor  could  he  sit  at  the  corners 
of  streets  with  ashes  on  his  head. 
So  the  sorrow  ate  into  his  life — 
made  his  bread  bitter,  took  the  sa- 
vour from  his  salt,  and  shaded  even 
the  pages  of  nature  and  mind  which 
he  had  so  loved  to  read.  He  knew 
this  sorrow  was  a  sin,  and  it  was 
only  when,  standing  the  smitten  be- 
fore the  smiter,he  could  say,  "  Lord, 
thy  will  be  done,"  that  his  burden 
grew  lighter  and  his  soul  less  dark. 
Four  -  and  -  twenty  years  before 
Arthur  Versturme  had  come  to  St 
Maddoc's  as  the  new  vicar,  bringing 
with  him  a  young  wife,  very  lovely, 
very  graceful,  but  so  delicate  and 
fragile  that  she  seemed  quite  out 
of  place  in  the  rough  home  and 
strange  world  in  which  her  lot  was 
cast.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  new 
world  to  both — new  in  the  ideas, 
habits,  and  feelings  which  belonged 
to  its  life.  He  had  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  college,  and  then  tra- 
velled as  tutor  to  a  young  noble- 
man— had  returned  with  him,  and 
had  met,  during  his  visits  at  the 
family  mansion,  a  young  lady,  whose 
beauty  and  gentleness  had  at  once 
won  his  heart,  and,  without  much 
thought  or  consideration  for  the 
future,  had  married  her.  She  was 
a  relation — a  poor  relation,  indeed 
— of  the  noble  family,  but  still  had 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  luxury 
and  refinement  of  a  lordly  home, 
and  knew  of  poverty  only  as  an  ab- 
stract thing  which  she  must  some 
day  encounter.  The  vicarage  of  St 
Maddoc's  was  her  dowry.  Hither 
they  had  come  these  two,  to  live 
and  labour  among  people  and 
things  so  ungenial,  so  different 
from  all  their  former  experiences 
and  associations.  It  was  hard  up- 
hill work  at  first,  but  they  had 
much  faith  in  the  future,  much 
love  for  one  another.  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  position  in 
which  they  could  have  been  placed. 
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The  parishioners  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  yeomen  and  sturdy  well- 
to-do  farmers,  who  are  always  a 
class  jealous  of  condescending,  and 
fearful  of  appearing  to  court  notice 
from  those  who  may  claim  to  be 
above  them,  and  will  keep  aloof 
from  a  feeling  of  sturdy  indepen- 
dence, which  has,  however,  often 
the  appearance  of  churlishness  or 
discourtesy.  There  were  few  rich 
in  his  congregation,  and  very  few 
poor.  With  the  rich  he  might  have 
been  at  home — with  the  poor  he 
might  have  used  conciliation  ;  but 
conciliation  with  these  yeomen 
would  have  been  resented  as  con- 
descension, and  any  attempt  at  so- 
ciability have  been  suspected  as 
contraband  patronage.  After  a 
time,  however,  passages  of  mutual 
kindness  and  sympathy  brought  the 
pastor  and  his  flock  more  together. 
Sick-beds,  death-beds,  suffering,  pas- 
toral ministrations,  made  them  feel 
more  akin.  The  devotion  of  the 
vicar,  too,  in  attending  on  the  sick 
poor  during  a  severe  typhus,  won 
him  the  championship  of  Guy  Pen- 
rice,  and  where  he  led,  others  were 
sure  to  follow.  The  yeoman  class 
are  very  much  given  to  extremes ; 
and  they  were  as  warm  now  in  their 
friendship,  and  as  earnest  in  their 
kind  offices,  as  they  had  before  been 
cold  and  distant.  The  vicar  and 
his  family  were  flooded  now  with 
hospitalities  of  every  kind.  Milk 
and  cream  came  in  such  quantities 
that  he  might  have  set  up  as  retail 
dairyman;  and  there  were  ever 
chickens,  home-made  cakes,  honey, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers  coming  from 
the  different  farms  for  the  delicate 
lady.  Arthur  Versturme  would 
have  been  happy  enough :  he  was 
getting  well  harnessed  to  his  work ; 
the  magnates  of  the  congregation 
gave  him  cordial  help  ;  the  people 
were  beginning  to  understand  him, 
or  rather  he  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  people  better ;  his  home, 
too,  wore  an  aspect  of  beauty  under 
the  auspices  of  the  young  wife  and 
her  society ;  the  fireside  talks  and 
readings,  the  summer  rambles  with 
her,  gave  the  all  of  recreation  or  re- 
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finement  which  lie  cared  for.  She, 
too,  was  happy — content,  very  con- 
tent ;  never  complained,  and  per- 
haps never  felt  sensible  of  com- 
plaint ;  yet  it  was  evident  that,  like 
a  transplanted  exotic,  she  was  un- 
consciously feeling  the  external  in- 
fluences, and  pining  for  native  air 
and  native  life. 

She  did  not  knowingly  crave  for 
the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  a 
former  time,  but  her  nature  missed 
them  :  they  had  become  accessories 
of  being  to  her.  And  so,  day  after 
day,  the  strange  life  and  the  harsh 
cold  climate  began  to  shed  a  change 
over  her — very  slow  it  was,  but  to 
the  practised  eye  it  was  also  very 
sure ;  and  then  a  child,  a  daughter, 
was  born  unto  them,  and  she  would 
fain  have  lived  on  in  that  young 
life;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
silver  cord  was  too  much  loosed; 
the  spring  of  life  was  broken. 
For  some  months  she  lingered,  but 
each  day  was  a  stage  towards  the 
end.  She  was 

"  Wearing  awa1  like  a  snaw-wreath  in  the 
thaw"— 

melting  away  gently  and  softly ; 
and  one  morn — a  summer  morn — 
her  spirit  glided  away  without  a 
sign,  without  a  sigh.  When  the 
sun  had  arisen,  Arthur  Versturme 
had  lost  a  wife,  and  the  angels  had 
gained  a  sister.  A  stricken  man 
was  Arthur  Versturme.  Sympa- 
thy was  poured  upon  him,  but  he 
refused  to  be  comforted.  Then  old 
Guy  Penrice  said,  "  Leave  un  alone ; 
leave  un  to  hisself,  and  he'll  come 
round  quicker,  and  the  dame  will 
take  the  cheild."  So  they  left 
him  to  himself,  and  the  dame  took 
the  child  under  her  kindly  nurture. 
When  she  thought  that  the  fit  time 
for  his  mourning  was  over,  she 
brought  his  daughter,  and,  placing 
her  on  the  hearth  before  him,  bade 
him  rise  up  and  see  that  there  were 
other  duties  before  him.  And  he 
did  rise  up,  washed,  ate  bread,  was 
comforted,  and  entered  again  on  the 
path  of  life,  a  sadder  perhaps,  but 
not  an  unhappy  mail. 

The  child  was  now  all  in  all  to 
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him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  her 
care  and  training.  Of  course  he 
made  many  mistakes,  as  all  theo- 
rists and  book-men  do  when  they 
undertake  the  culture  of  real  flesh 
and  blood,  mind  and  passions  ;  yet 
still  the  young  nature  grew  sweetly 
beside  his  own.  As  years  went  on, 
and  he  began  to  enter  on  the  teach- 
ing, Dame  Penrice  often,  when  she 
saw  the  child  grow  thin  or  pale, 
knew  that  learning  was  going  too 
far,  would  rush  in,  seize  the  young 
Emily,  and  carry  her  off  to  the  farm, 
there  to  undergo  the  discipline  of 
new  milk,  brown  bread,  early  hours, 
no  lessons,  and  romps  in  the  hay- 
field.  He  was  the  teacher,  the 
trainer,  but  was  glad  and  eager  to 
accept  the  aid  offered  by  the  squire's 
governess  in  the  accomplishments 
and  lighter  branches.  Thus,  in 
this  triune  pupillage,  young  Emily 
grew  up  healthy,  cheerful,  and  in- 
telligent, inheriting  much  of  her 
mother's  beauty,  though  hers  was 
less  delicate,  less  spiritual — not  in- 
heriting the  mother's  softness,  for 
there  were  often  symptoms  of 
waywardness  and  a  strong  will, 
which  would  cast  a  shade  over  the 
father's  face.  She  was  an  only 
child,  however,  and  it  was  natural 
to  expect  this  ;  but  it  would  grow 
out  of  her  as  the  nature  developed 
itself.  So  he  comforted  himself. 

Just  as  she  had  entered  on  her 
maidenhood,  and  was  standing 

"  Where  the  brook  and  river  meet 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet/' 

the  idea  seems  to  fix  itself  upon 
him  that  this  child  was  utterly  un- 
provided for,  and  that,  should  he  be 
stricken  of  God — be  carried  off  by 
one  of  those  virulent  fevers  amid 
which  he  was  constantly  moving — 
she  would  be  left  poor  and  friend- 
less to  battle  with  the  world.  This 
idea  grew  within  him  until  it  be- 
came a  trouble.  Ever  was  he  de- 
bating with  himself  how  this  pro- 
vision might  be  made.  Had  he 
not  gifts — large  gifts — God-bestow- 
ed gifts '?  and  might  they  not  now 
be  turned  to  account  1  Surely  it 
was  a  sin  not  to  use  them  !  First 
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his  thoughts  turned  to  literature ; 
but  a  short  trial  soon  proved  to 
him  that  his  talents  and  studies 
had  not  fitted  him  for  popular  lite- 
rature, and  none  other  he  knew 
would  be  remunerative.  A  treatise 
on  the  Greek  drama,  or  the  root  of 
a  Greek  verb,  would  not  win  a 
dower  for  the  child  of  his  love. 
Then  he  bethought  him  of  the  initi- 
atory work  of  his  life,  tutorship. 
Plenty  of  leisure,  plenty  of  room 
were  his,  and  here  too  he  would  be 
at  home,  working  with  congenial 
elements ;  and  his  spirit  lighted  up 
at  the  thought  of  once  more  entering 
on  the  fields  of  the  classics.  His  pur- 
pose, once  made  known,  met  with 
eager  encouragement  ;  his  well- 
known  scholarship  and  character 
made  the  opportunity  too  desirable 
to  be  overlooked.  He  had  soon 
pupils  enough.  Even  old  yeoman 
Penrice  was  induced  to  send  his 
boy,  "jist,"  as  he  said,  "to  give 
the  passon  a  lift,  tho'  he  misdoubted 
that  Latten,  and  knowed  no  good 
would  ever  come  of  it.J> 

These  were  happy  times  now  with 
Arthur  Versturme.  His  vocation 
was  congenial ;  he  felt,  too,  that  his 
talent  was  not  buried  in  a  napkin, 
but  brought  forth  to  make  other 
talents.  The  child  of  his  love,  too, 
was  by  his  side  sharing  his  studies. 
The  days  were  fair  then — fair  in- 
deed; for  now  that  the  old  tastes 
were  resumed,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  bringing  the 
young  mind  on  with  his,  initiating 
it  into  the  beauties  which  had  once 
been  the  charm  of  his  life  ;  and  it 
was  seen  how  his  eye  brightened, 
and  what  an  unction  there  was  in 
his  tone,  as  he  read  the  favourite 
passages  to  her.  She  too  entered 
into  the  readings  with  zest,  though 
it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were 
good  or  not,  as  they  brought  her 
so  much  into  contact  with  the  boy- 
classes,  and  that  gave  a  masculine 
and  independent  tone  to  her  char- 
acter, which  perhaps  had  much  to 
do  with  the  future. 

The  chief  among  the  scholars — 
chief  in  years  as  well  as  in  promin- 
ence— was  young  Harry  Rankin.  He 
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was  an  orphan,  and  had  just  suc- 
ceeded as  heir  to  an  old  uncle. 
His  family  stood  in  that  debatable 
ground  when  it  rests  with  the  man 
himself  whether  he  will  rise  up 
higher  or  descend  to  the  lower  place. 
This  lad  was  the  sort  of  fellow  who 
is  always  popular.  His  popularity 
was  what  the  philosophers  would 
call  nowadays  muscular  popularity. 
His  character  had  that  manly  strong 
cast,  overlaid  with  bright,  brilliant 
colouring,  which  always  attracts 
those  who  care  not  to  seek  the 
effects  of  tints  and  shades.  His 
beauty  was  of  the  same  manly  tone 
— bright  eyes,  bright  colour,  rich 
bright  hair,  a  strong  but  musical 
voice,  a  figure  large  and  muscular, 
yet  elastic,  all  made  up  a  beauty 
which  is  sure  to  please  the  eye  of 
man  and  woman.  He  had,  too,  a 
certain  frankness  of  manner  and  an 
apparently  reckless  generosity ;  and 
when  are  these  things  not  popular  ] 
Selfishness  will  often  find  this 
frankness  and  this  generosity  a 
good  investment,  and  use  them  ac- 
cordingly. Whether  real  or  feigned, 
they  were  certainly  with  him  a  good 
investment,  and  brought  in  fine 
returns  in  popularity  and  influ- 
ence. He  had  a  certain  courage 
too,  though  it  was  more  the  cour- 
age which  springs  from  the  assur- 
ance of  strength  and  power,  than 
that  high-bred,  high-souled  courage 
which  is  a  nature,  and  depends  not 
on  muscularity.  His  abilities,  too, 
were  fair,  and  his  taste  was  vivid 
and  warm,  though  perhaps  not  over- 
refined.  He  had,  above  all  things, 
the  faculty  of  making  the  most  of 
his  gifts,  and  poor  old  Tom  Pen- 
rice,  with  all  his  pluck  and  strength, 
never  came  in  anything  more  than 
a  bad  second.  Such  as  he  was,  he 
exercised  a  wondrous  fascination  on 
all  around  him.  Two  only  seemed 
proof  against  it.  The  vicar  and  the 
yeoman.  The  vicar,  spite  of  him- 
self, felt  repelled  from  him,  and 
shrank  from  his  attraction  as  from 
the  rattle  of  a  snake. 

The  yeoman  was  more  open  and 
pronounced  in  his  impressions. 
"  He's  faalse,  that  youngster,  de- 
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pend  on  it — he's  faalse,  and  there 
is  nothing  foreright  about  un." 

Over  none  was  this  fascination 
greater  than  over  Emily.  She  did 
not  conceal  her  partiality,  but  would 
always  refer  to  him  in  her  studies, 
keep  by  him  in  their  walks  and 
rambles,  sing  with  him  at  night, 
and  sit  beside  him  in  the  evenings 
when  the  vicar  read  to  them,  from 
the  English  classics,  extracts  which 
his  fine  taste  had  selected.  The 
father  saw  this  growing  feeling — 
saw  it  with  a  vague  apprehension 
of  evil,  and  yet  knew  not  how  to 
check  it.  Thus  the  years  passed  on, 
and  the  boys  were  advancing  into 
manhood.  The  guardians  of  young 
Rankin  now  recommended  that  he 
should  travel,  go  forth  and  see  the 
world  before  entering  on  his  inheri- 
tance. So  farewells  were  to  be 
said.  No  word  was  spoken — no  en- 
gagement made — no  troth  plighted  ; 
and  yet  Harry  and  Emily  parted 
with  the  silent  understanding  of 
lovers.  The  separation  was  a  relief 
to  the  vicar,  though  he  saw  with  re- 
gret that  the  influence  of  the  lover 
seemed  not  to  wane  with  absence. 

The  time  for  his  return  came  ;  he 
was  of  age  ;  was  to  take  possession ; 
and  the  event  was  to  be  celebrated 
with  great  eclat.  Many  thought  him 
improved,  others  declared  that  he 
had  been  only  vulgarised  and  made 
more  knowing  by  his  contact  with 
the  world.  Emily  would  see  nought 
but  increased  attraction  in  her  lover. 
The  intimacy  between  them  was  re- 
newed with  all  or  perhaps  more  of 
the  old  warmth,  and  at  last  the 
vicar,  wrought  upon  by  their  impor- 
tunity and  by  his  tenderness  for  his 
child,  reluctantly  consented  to  their 
betrothal.  So  things  stood.  Young 
Harry  now  started  forth  into  life 
with  a  great  dash,  playing  the  part 
of  the  young  heir,  though  perhaps 
not  going  beyond  what  might  be 
allowed  to  young  blood  and  strong 
healthful  impulses.  After  a  while, 
however,  it  was  seen  that  the  gentle- 
men and  the  better  class  of  his  as- 
sociates began  to  keep  aloof,  repelled 
by  his  braggart  manner  and  osten- 
tatious style  of  life.  Still  he  was  a 
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popular  man,  kept  a  liberal  estab- 
lishment, setup  tandem  and  hounds, 
and  startled  the  neighbourhood  by 
his  daring  driving,  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, and  profuse  hospitality.  Then 
rumours  floated  about  of  midnight 
riot  and  excess  at  Lawton  House. 
The  vicar  remonstrated;  his  remon- 
strance was  met  with  respect — defer- 
ence. A  change  was  promised,  and 
a  change  was  made.  There  was 
more  decorum  at  Lawton,  and  no 
more  stories  of  riot  were  heard.  To 
be  sure,  Rankin  was  often  absent  for 
days  together,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  he  then  carried  on  his  orgies  in 
a  distant  town.  This,  however,  was 
surmise,  and  the  vicar  was  too 
guileless  to  suspect  such  things.  The 
year  of  probation  which  he  had  in- 
sisted upon  was  drawing  to  its  close, 
and  his  heart  grew  sorrowful  as  he 
saw  months  melting  into  weeks. 
The  day  was  now  very  near,  when 
one  afternoon  Arthur  Versturine 
was  summoned  to  attend  a  young 
girl  in  the  village  who  was  dying, 
and  there  by  that  death-bed  the 
name  of  Harry  Rankin  fell  on  his 
ear  with  such  a  revelation  of  false- 
hood, treachery,  and  betrayal,  as 
curdled  his  blood,  and  made  his  soul 
shrink  within  him.  As  he  left  that 
death-scene,  his  anger  was  still  hot, 
though  softened  by  thanksgiving  at 
his  own  escape. 

"  And  this  man  was  to  have  been 
my  daughter's  husband !  thank  God 
for  the  deliverance — thank  God,"  he 
uttered  again  and  again,  as  he  wend- 
ed his  way  homewards.  He  had 
reached  his  gate,  and  .there,  stand- 
ing by  the  open  window,  with  his 
arm  around  his  daughter's  waist  and 
his  hand  playing  with  her  curls, 
was  he,  the  liar,  the  traitor,  the 
seducer.  His  wrath  was  again  kin- 
dled at  the  sight.  He  stepped  forth, 
and  there  and  then  denounced  him 
with  a  vehemence  and  an  indig- 
nation which  cowed  even  Emily. 
Her  lover  cowered  beneath  his 
words,  and  slunk,  without  protest 
or  vindication,  over  the  threshold 
which  he  had  been  forbidden  again 
to  cross. 

When  the  first  agitation  was  over, 
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the  vicar  sought  by  every  means, 
by  reasoning  and  by  tenderness, 
to  soften  the  blow  to  Emily.  She 
seemed  to  bear  it  with  a  passive  and 
rather  sullen  resignation.  She  nei- 
ther accepted  nor  rejected  the  con- 
solations offered.  Months  even  had 
passed,  and  no  symptoms  of  com- 
munication betwixt  them  was  seen ; 
so  the  vicar  thought  fondly  that  in 
time  all  would  be  well.  A  fearful 
contradiction  met  him  on  the  Christ- 
mas morn. 

He  came  down  expecting  to  re- 
ceive his  Christmas  greeting,  and 
give  his  Christmas  blessing.  There 
was  no  greeting  for  him,  and  in- 
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stead  of  blessing  was  a  curse.  He 
came  down  to  find  his  hearth  deso- 
late, and  darkened  by  the  spot  of 
shame. 

The  child  of  his  love  had  left  her 
home,  and  fled  without  word  or 
line — none  knew  whither — all,  how- 
ever, guessed  with  whom.  Rankin 
disappeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  known  that  for  some  time  he 
had  been  realising  his  property  and 
preparing  for  flight. 

This  was  Arthur  Versturme's  sor- 
row*— it  was  a  common  sorrow.  It 
was  an  old  story,  yet  terribly  new 
to  those  who  had  to  act  the  old 
parts  in  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"  And  that  was  how  Tom  and  I 
corned  to  quarl,"  said  old  yeoman 
Penrice,  who  had  been  telling  the 
story  in  his  own  circumlocutory 
way  to  his  companion,  and  had  now 
brought  down  the  narrative  to  his 
own  wrongs. 

"  Your  son  did  not  assist  in  the 
abduction,  surely1?"  said  the  curate. 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  yeoman, 
vehemently;  "he  was  too  honest  for 
that,  was  Tom.  If  he  had  done  such 
a  thing,  I  wud  have  disinherited  un 
then  and  there,  if  there  hadn't  been 
another  creature  of  the  name  of 
Penrice  on  the  face  of  the  arth.  He 
was  too  honourable  for  that,  was 
Tom.  No,  'twas  all  along  of  that 
'ere  Harry  Kankin.  That  fellow  had 
such  power  over  un  that  he  could 
wheedle  un  into  anything,  and 
slock  un  anywhere  ;  and  they  wus 
allays  a-coosing  about  the  country, 
hunting  and  shooting  and  badger- 
baiting,  and  all  kinds  of  sport  and 
frolic.  Tom,  to  be  sure,  didn't  join 
in  any  of  the  racketing,  and  riot- 
ing, and  chorowsing.  He  hadn't 
no  turn  for  that.  But  he  was 
a-getting  oncommon  onsettled  and 
onsteady  ;  and  there  wus  many  an 
ill  word  spoke  betwixt  us  then.  In 
coose  things  got  worse.  He  said  I 
was  al'ays  a-nagging  at  un,  and  I 
said  he  wus  al'ays  a-aggravating 
me  by  his  doings.  I  was  very  on- 


happy,  and  so  was  Tom.  But  he 
wus  cruel,  wilfil,  and  wouldn't  gie 
up  that  Rankin,  and  I  wus  so 
angered  by  the  goings-on  that  I 
couldn't  bear  the  sight  ov  un,  and 
wouldn't  allow  un  a-nist  my  doors. 
So  hot  blood  got  ill  blood,  and  Tom 
and  me  never  meet  but  to  quarl. 
And  then  come  that  elopement  and 
throwed  all  the  fat  in  th'  fire.  I 
couldn't  help  a-taunting  un  wi'  his 
friend,  and  he  wus  ashamed  to  up- 
hould  un  any  longer,  and  so  used 
to  get  cruel  vexed  with  hisself,  and 
almost  wild  wi'  me. 

"  At  last  he  corned  up  to  me  one 
day,  in  his  manly,  foreright  way, 
and  says,  '  Fayther,'  says  he, '  we'rn 
going  on  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  no 
good  '11  come  of  it.  I  shall  be  drove 
to  do  something  desperate,  or  take 
to  bad  courses,  and  then  we  shall 
repent  it  all  our  lives.  So  I've 
been  thinking,  fayther,  that  we  had 
better  part  for  a  bit.  I'm  of  age, 
and  can  take  up  that  money  old 
granf aar  left  me,  and  go  out  to  see 
something  of  the  world,  and  when 
I  come  back,  things  will  have  been 
forgotten,  and  we  shall  go  on  as 
hearty  as  we  used  to.  So,  give  me 
your  blessing,  fayther,  and  I'll  go/ 
*  No,'  says  I,  for  I  was  awful  cussed 
in  heart  that  day,  '  I  won't  give  no 
blessing  to  any  pordigal  who  goeth 
from  his  fayther's  house  to  spend 
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liis  substance  in  riotous  living.' 
*  There  will  be  no  rioting,'  says  he  ; 
'so  shake  hands  then,  and  let  us 
part  friends.'  So  we  shook  hands 
and  parted ;  but  I  didn't  think  he 
was  meaning  it  really.  However, 
he  wasn't  at  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, but  I  wus  too  proud  to  ask  for 
tin  ;  and  he  didn't  come  to  dinner, 
and  I  saw  the  dame's  eyes  wus  red, 
and  then  I  knowed  he  was  gone. 
Many  a  night  have  I  wished  that  I 
had  gived  un  the  blessing." 

"  And  have  you  not  heard  from 
him  since? "  said  the  curate. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  heard  from  un,  or 
ovun.  He  went  to 'Stralia, — they 
all  goes  there;  and  had  took  to 
sheep-farming,  and  was  doing  brave, 
and  had  a  very  fine  prospect.  But 
who  knows  in  that  outlandish  place 
what  may  come  1  He  may  go  to  the 
bad  any  day,  or  catch  the  fever,  or 
be  murdered  by  them  blackamoor 
fellows,  and  I  shall  be  left  in  my 
old  age  without  chick  or  chield." 

"  Not  childless,  surely/'  said  the 
curate ;  "  I  saw  a  young  lady  in  your 
pew  who  I  thought  was  your  daugh- 
ter." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  yeoman,  with 
a  chuckle,  "that  wus  Lily,  as  we 
call  her.  She  don't  belong  to  our 
breed,  and  don't  favour  our  people 
a  bit,  do  she  1 " 

The  curate  thought,  as  he  called 
up  the  memory  of  the  sweet  delicate 
face  which  had  made  him  read  the 
wrong  lesson  and  stammer  in  his 
text,  and  then  looked  down  on  the 
hard,  rough  countenance  of  the 
old  yeoman,  that  kinship  would 
scarcely  be  established  by  a  family 
likeness. 

"  No,  she  was  a  com-by-chance — 
a  godsend,  my  dame  says.  I  call 
her  my  legacy  —  a  pretty  legacy, 
wosn't  it  1 " 

The  curate  thought  that  one  might 
have  worse  bequests  made  him. 
.    "  'Tis  a  curous  story  how  we  com 
by  her ;  my  dame  says  that  I  tell  it 
to  everybody." 

The  curate  suggested  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  an 
exception. 

"  It  wos  the  romance  of  my  life," 
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continued  the  yeoman.  "  The  pas- 
son  used  to  say  that  every  life  had 
a  bit  of  romance  some  time  or  other 
— his  was  a  dark  bit,  poor  dear !  " 

"Yours,"  remarked  the  curate. 
"  seems  to  have  brought  happier 
consequences." 

"  Yes,  mine  have  done  me  good — 
have  made  life  more  pleasant  and 
more  lightsome  like.  The  legacy 
have  sartainly  give  a  sort  of  colour 
and  a  movement  to  it.  But  for  her, 
I  should  have  gone  on  in  the  regular 
faarmer  way,  sowing  and  reaping, 
and  garnering,  toiling,  and  eating, 
and  sleeping ;  but  she  have  took  us 
out  of  that,  and  made  us  shake  hands 
with  the  world  outside  the  church 
town.  'Tis  a  good  long  story  too, 
and  I  al'ays  like  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  go  right  through ; 
but  'tis  a  brave  step  to  the  faarm 
yet — so  this  is  my  romance. 

"  About  the  time  I  was  married, 
and  fust  corned  into  the  faarm,  there 
was  a  young  fellow  called  George 
Carthew,  who  used  to  come  and  go 
at  the  Hall.  He  was  a  nephy  or 
ward  of  the  squire's,  as  fine-hearted 
and  merry  a  lad  as  ever  I  seed — with 
sich  a  spirit,  too,  and  as  gay  as  a  lark. 
I  was  a  smartish  chap  then,  and  on- 
common  fond  of  sporting,  though  I 
was  never  such  a  good  sportsman  as 
that  pordigal  Tom.  Well,  George 
used  to  come  over  to  the  faarm  for 
the  pathridge  -  shooting,  and  took 
wonderful  to  me;  and  if  the  squire's 
family  wos  away,  he  wud  come  and 
spend  his  holidays  with  me  ;  and 
how  he  did  enjoy  hisself,  and  how 
he  wud  work  at  har'est,  and  how 
he  wud  sing  and  dance  with  the 
maidens  at  har'est-home  !  We  wos 
cruel  fond  ov  un,  the  dame  espe- 
cially, and  he  was  al'ays  oncommon 
welcome  at  Tregafrow.  After  a  year 
or  two  he  went  to  larn  to  be  a 
lawyer  or  councillor  at  a  place  they 
call  the  Temple,  but  used  still  com 
now  and  then  to  get  a  breath  of  the 
country,  and  blow  the  smell  of  the 
Thames  out  ov  his  nostrils,  as  he 
said. 

"  One  day,  when  'twos  wet,  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  look  over  my 
deeds  and  papers,  and  thoft  that 
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there  was  something  wrong  about 
one  ov  'em.  This  made  me  very  on- 
easy,  and  Icudn't  get  it  off  my  mind; 
so  I  says  to  the  dame  that  I  shud  go 
to  a  lawyer.  *  Well,'  the  dame  says 
• — says  she,  'if  you  go  to  the  lawyers, 
'twill  cost  a  purty  passel  of  money, 
and  there'll  be  no  satisfaction  after 
all ;  why  don't  ye  write  to  Master 
George  about  it]' — and  so  I  did, 
and  he  writes  back,  *  Come  up  to 
me,  old  boy,  and  bring  your  papers.' 
So,  after  some  thought,  up  I  goes, 
for  'twas  a  brave  step  to  Lunnun, 
and  I  felt  oncommon  tired  and 
strange-like  when  I  got  there.  But 
I  sets  off  at  once  for  the  Temple, 
and  there  I  found  un  in  his  cham- 
bers, as  he  called  it,  awaiting  break- 
fast for  me.  He  was  hearty  as  ever, 
and  there  was  two  or  three  friends 
with  un,  as  free  and  hearty  as  his- 
self ;  for  they  corned  up  at  once,  and 
shook  hands,  and  called  me  old  fel- 
low. Arter  breakfast,  George  says, 
*  Now,  then,  old  Guy,  for  business, 
and  I  must  take  you  and  your  papers 
to  our  great  conveyancing-man.'  So 
off  we  went,  and  I  wos  'specting  to 
be  showed  into  some  fine  place  sure, 
and  was  quite  throwed  back  to  find 
us  in  a  little  dark  dingy  room,  so 
close  and  stuiHing  that  I  could  hardly 
breathe.  There  was  a  dingy,  shabby 
old  gentleman,  too,  sitting  in  a 
shabby  chair,  with  a  heap  of  papers 
afore  un  on  the  table.  *  This,  sir,' 
said  George,  a-going  up  to  un,  *  is 
my  friend  that  I  spoke  about,  with 
the  title-deeds.'  *  Ah, '  says  he, 
putting  the  glass  to  his  eye,  '  a  cha- 
racter, eh  !  Ganus  rustycus  I '  I 
never  knowed  what  he  meant,  for  I 
was  never  supposed  to  be  a  ganius 
in  any  way.  However,  as  he  looked 
up  I  saw  that  'twas  Sergeant  Thun- 
derston,  the  great  councillor  at  our 
'sizes.  '  How  be,  sir  1 '  says  I;  '  you 
don't  know  me,  but  I  wos  foreman 
of  the  jury  in  the  great  Trevean 
mine  case.  Lor',  how  you  did  a 
turn  and  twist  us  which  way  you 
liked  then  !  I  wos  never  easy  in  my 
conscience  quite  about  that  verdict 
since.'  '  Ah,'  says  he,  smiling  in  a 
gashly  sort  of  way,  '  as  I  made  a 
hole  in  your  conscience  then,  I  must 
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try  and  mend  all  the  holes  in  your 
deeds  now  in  return.'  So  then  he 
nodded  to  us,  and  out  we  goes, 
George  telling  me  that  I  made  a 
capital  hit  about  the  verdict. 

"  Well,  I  stayed  three  or  four  days 
with  un,  and  we  saw  all  the  lions, 
and  had  a  very  jolly  time;  but  I  thoft 
I  must  be  going  back  to  the  old 
dame  and  the  faarm;  so  George  gives 
me  the  deeds,  and  says,  *  There,  old 
boy,  'twould  be  as  hard  to  find  a 
speck  of  dust  in  the  missus's  milk- 
pans  as  a  flaw  in  these.'  So  I  says, 
*  George,  if  ever  you  wants  a  friend, 
you  knows  where  to  find  un ;  one 
good  turn  deserves  another.'  '  Yes,' 
says  he,  l  I  may  want  one,  God 
knows,  bad  enough  some  day,  and 
I'll  claim  your  promise,  old  Guy.' 
So  we  parted. 

"  'Twas  a  bravish  long  time  afore 
we  saw  un  again ;  when,  one  after- 
noon, as  the  missus  was  a-knitting, 
and  I  a-smoking  my  after-dinner 
pipe,  in  he  walks,  a-leading  by  the 
hand  what  I  thoft  was  a  chield  at 
first,  until  he  says,  *  Here,  old  Guy, 
I've  brought  my  little  wife  to  see 
you ; '  and  she  was  little,  sure.  Such 
a  tiny  thing,  but  with  such  a  sweet 
purty  face,  with  long  fair  curls  fall- 
ing over  it.  She  was  shy  at  first, 
but  soon  got  at  home  with  the  mis- 
sus, and  smiled  and  larfed  so  purty 
like,  'twas  quite  a  treat  to  look  upon 
her.  '  Now,'  says  George,  '  if  you 
can  give  this  giantess  of  mine  house- 
room,  I  will  leave  her  with  you.  I 
brought  the  little  woman  to  the 
Hall  to  get  a  few  roses  in  her  pale 
cheek  from  the  country  air,  but  the 
squire  and  all  his  belongings  are  off 
for  the  Continent  to-morrow ;  so  I 
came  to  see  if  you  could  take  the 
little  mumper  in.;  In  coose  we  was 
agreeable  enough,  and  so  she  stayed 
wi'  us.  I  thoft  at  first  that  she 
wud  be  too  delicate  for  our  coose 
living  and  rough  ways,  but  in  a 
little  bit  she  got  used  to  'em,  and 
was  then  as  happy  and  merry  as  a 
bird.  The  dame  fitted  up  a  little 
chamber  in  the  turret  for  her.  We 
used  to  call  it  the  Owletry,  'cause 
two  old  white  owls  had  took  up 
their  quarters  in  the  thatch  above  ; 
3c 
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but  they  had  multiplied  so,  that  I 
was  obligated  to  make  'em  immi- 
grate to  the  barn.  Well,  this  cham- 
ber was  made  all  white  and  tidy 
and  purty,  and  she  was  put  there. 
Arterwards  we  al'ays  called  it  the 
Dove's  Nest.  The  dame,  too,  thoft 
our  fare  was  too  coose  for  her,  and 
wanted  to  coodle  her  with  her  kick- 
shaws, and  pomps,  and  vanities,  as  I 
call  'em.  But  she  took  to  the  brown 
bread  and  the  milk  quite  hearty, 
and  the  roast  beef,  and  sometimes 
even  a  bit  of  straiky  bacon  and 
greens.  But  milk  was  her  parti- 
cular fancy.  Lor'-a-massy,  how  she 
wud  drink  the  milk  and  cream  !  She 
al'ays  had  her  mouth  in  the  milk- 
pan  a'most,  and  I  used  to  say  she 
was  like  the  caalves,  and  had  al'ays 
a  white  spot  of  milk  on  her  nose. 
So  she  growed  quite  blooming  and 
hearty,  and  so  frolicsome.  She  was 
al'ays  coosing  about  the  house  or 
garden.  The  dame  said  she  would 
com  shooting  in  like  the  sunshine, 
dance  around  one,  and  then  shoot 
out  again.  You  could  hear  her,  too, 
all  over  the  place,  singing  like  a  bird, 
and  larfing ;  Lor'-a-massy,  what  a 
larf  it  was  ! — the  purtiest  moosic  I 
ever  heard." 

The  curate  muttered  beneath  his 
breath — 

"  Through  the  very  heart  it  thrilleth, 
When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth." 

"  Just  so,"  said  old  Penrice,  "that 
was  just  the  very  way  it  was  with 
us.  So  we  felt  cruel  grieved  when 
George  corned  to  take  her  away ; 
and  when  she  was  gone,  the  place 
seemed  duller  and  darker,  and  I 
said  to  the  dame  that  I  thoft  the 
autumn  weather  had  shut  in  very 
early. 

"  We  never  saw  them  again. 
Soon  arter  Georgey  got  a  fine  place 
in  Ingy,  and  took  the  little  woman 
out  with  un.  We  had  one  letter 
from  'em  there,  but  'twere  wrote  so 
close,  and  so  cut  and  smoked,  that 
we  cudn't  make  much  ov  it.  There 
was  a  box  too  corned  from  Lunnun, 
with  a  drinking-cup  made  out  of 
buffalo's  horn  for  me,  and  some 
cheny  and  knick-knacks  for  the 


dame,  and  bow  and  arrows  for  Tom. 
And  now  com  my  bit  of  romance. 
One  market-day  the  Boots  comes  up 
and  says  that  a  gentleman  wonts 
to  speak  to  me  in  the  inn.  So  up 
I  goes ;  and  there  wos  a  stiff,  prim 
man  in  rusty  black,  and  there  wos 
a  little  maid  a-lying  half  asleep  on 
the  sofy.  '  Mr  Penrice,  I  believe,' 
says  he.  f  Yeoman  Penrice/  says  I, 
1  at  your  service.'  '  The  same,  I 
suppose,'  he  saith.  '  I  have  to  de- 
liver to  you  a  charge  and  a  letter 
from  your  late  friend  George  Car- 
thew.J  '  My  late  friend ;  why,  sure, 
George  ben't  dead  1 '  The  grim  man 
nodded.  'And  his  little  wife?' 
'  Dead  too/  he  says.  I  never  had 
such  a  turn  in  my  life;  my  heart 
went  quite  cold,  and  my  limbs  went 
all  of  a  tremble.  I  was  never  good 
at  crying,  but  I  cud  have  cried  right 
out  like  a  woman  then,  except  for 
the  grim  man.  '  Perhaps,  Mr  Pen- 
rice/  says  he,  '  you  had  better  read 
this  letter/  "Twas  from  George, 
very  short,  but  I  knows  it  by  heart. 
It  went  thus — 

" '  DEAK  OLD  GUY, — I  am  dying, 
and  the  dear  little  woman  is  gone 
before  me.  We  leave  one  little 
orphan  girl,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world.  Will  you  give  her  a  shelter 
and  bread  1  I  know  old  Guy  will 
do  this  for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
and  this  quiets  my  last  hours.  God 
bless  you,  dear  old  boy. — Yours, 
'GEORGE  CAKTHEW.' 

And  then  there  was  a  P.S. —  'I 
send  with  the  child  the  only  thing 
I  have  of  any  value.' 

" '  Is  this  the  little  maid  then  1 ' 
says  I,  going  up  to  her,  and  taking 
her  on  my  lap  ;  '  and  will  she  com 
and  live  with  the  old  f  aarmer  ? '  She 
put  her  little  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  looked  up,  just  like  her  mother. 
'  Do  you  accept  the  trust  then  1 ' 
says  the  grim  man.  '  In  coose  I 
do,'  says  I.  '  Where  should  George's 
orfling  find  a  home  'cept  under  my 
roof-tree  1 '  '  And  you  agree  to 
keep  her  until  claimed  by  her 
friends  1 '  '  Yes/  says  I ;  '  and  I 
hope  'twill  be  long  enough  afore 
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that  time  com.'  'It  is  my  duty, 
then,  to  give  yoiTthis  also,'  he  says, 
giving  me  a  box,  with  something  in 
it,  tho'  I  didn't  take  much  note  of 
it,  '  and  p'rhaps  you  will  sign  this 
paper/  I  thoft  it  oncommon  queer 
to  sign  for  the  little  maid,  as  tho' 
she'd  been  a  head  of  cattle  or  a 
pack  of  wool,  but  I  did — and  I  was 
oncommon  glad  when  the  grim  man 
refused  to  go  back  to  Tregarrow. 
So  when  the  little  maid  had  took 
somewhat  to  eat,  I  orders  a  po-shay, 
puts  in  her  little  chist,  and  away 
we  drove.  Lor'-a-massy,  how  the 
people  did  stare  to  see  me  in  a  po- 
shay  !  They  thoft  I  was  canvassing 
the  country;  and  the  dame,  too, 
she  rins  out  in  a  flurry  as  we  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  looked  quite 
startled  and  'mazed  like,  when  I 
said,  'Here,  dame — here's  a  found- 
ling and  orfling  for  to  nus. '  But  when 
she  knowed  the  rights,  she  took  the 
little  maid  in  her  arms,  and  hugged 
and  kissed  her.  So  she  wos  put  at 
once  into  the  Dove's  Nest,  and  from 
that  time  we  took  her  to  our  home, 
and  she  was  to  us  as  a  daughter. 
And  that's  how  I  com  by  my  legacy." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great 
charge/'  remarked  the  curate,  "  to 
bring  up  a  young  lady  like  that  1 " 

"  Oh,  no !  my  dame  can  rear  any- 
thing, from  a  kitten  or  a  calf  to  a 
chield.  She  brings  up  everything 
hearty  and  keenly.  Everything 
thrives  under  the  dame." 

"  But  you  must  have  found  some 
difficulty  about  education  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  Edication  !  oh,  there  be  some 
things  which  edicate  theirselves, 
and  she  wos  one.  Lily  wos  al'ays 
out  in  the  fields  and  the  wodds,  and 
in  the  sunshine  among  the  flowers, 
and  with  the  birds,  and  the  beasts, 
and  the  bees ;  and  I'm  sure  that  she 
larnt  more  thus  than  from  all  the 
old  books,  especially  the  old  Latten. 
Then  the  missus  was  a  bewtiful 
needlewoman,  and  taught  her  to 
hem  and  sew,  to  spin,  and  to  make 
cream  and  cheeses,  and  seed-cakes, 
to  cure  hams  and  pickle  onions,  and 
presarve  plums,  and  suchlike." 

The  yeoman  poured  forth  this 


programme  of  instruction,  ore  ro- 
tundo,  as  though  he  felt  rather  proud 
of  it.  The  curate,  however,  heaved 
a  sigh,  which  might  have  done  duty 
as  a  groan,  at  hearing  this  role  of 
accomplishments  for  a  young  lady. 

"  Then,"  continued  he,  "  the  por- 
digal  taught  her  to  be  a  beautiful 
hosswoman,  and  bought  a  filly  for 
her.  Lor'-a-massy !  how  I  stared 
when  I  looked  in  my  banker's  book 
and  saw  the  price  of  that  filly. 
'Twould  have  bought  I  don't  know 
how  many  steers." 

"  But,  p'rhaps,"  hinted  the  cu- 
rate, "  the  young  lady's  friends,  if 
they  reclaimed  her,  might  expect 
to  find  her  versed  in  the  more 
modern  accomplishments." 

"  Then  they  should  have  looked 
out  for  that  theirselves ;  but  I  don't 
think  they  would  have  much  right 
to  complain  even  about  all  that 
fal-lal  laming,  for  Lily  used  to  go 
with  Miss  Emily  to  the  squire's 
governess  for  all  that,  only  I  for- 
bid the  Latten.  No,  thank  God,  I 
wudn't  hear  of  that.  There  was  a 
lady  too  come  to  the  Hall,  a  sister 
of  the  squire's,  and  she  brought 
her  little  daughter  with  her  :  the 
little  maid  was  in  a  very  bad  way — 
a-dying  of  consumption — and  they 
did  everything  to  indulge  her.  So 
she  took  a  fancy  to  Lily,  and  wud 
have  her  there  for  hours,  sometimes 
days  with  her ;  and  the  mother, 
for  a  return  like,  taught  her  parley- 
vous-ing  and  'talianosing,  not  with 
my  knowledge,  tho'  no  bad  have 
com  ov  it,  nor  no  good  either  that 
I  knows  ov." 

"t'Oh,"  said  the  curate,  "it  must 
be  a  great  advantage  to  have  ac- 
quired the  languages  under  such 
circumstances." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  ad- 
vantages ;  she  can  never  find  any- 
body to  speak  'em  here.  To  be 
sure,  she  had  once  a  chance  with 
her  Italiane ;  a  poor  little  'Talian 
boy  com  to  the  faarm  one  day  all 
footsore  and  worn  out  wi'  hunger 
and  travel.  Lily  went  up  and 
spoke  to'm,  and  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  tongue  his  eye  brightened,  and 
he  jumped  up  for  joy.  It  seemed 
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to  hearten 'm  more  than  the  beef 
and  beer.  He  stayed  three  days 
to  talk  with  Lily,  and  then  the 
tramp  fit  took  'm  again. 

"  However,  the  lady  too  was  a 
beautiful  moosician,  and  she  taught 
Lily  to  sing  and  play  oncommon 
fine.  Then  the  little  maid  died 
away  one  spring,  and  she  had  or- 
dered all  her  things — her  boxes, 
her  paint-tools,  her  guytar,  and  her 
grand  piany — to  be  sent  to  Lily. 
Lor'- a -massy!  When  that  grand 
piany  com,  what  a  quandary  it  put 
me  in  !  I  ctidn't  put  un  in  the 
hall,  for  that  wudn't  be  fitty,  and 
'twos  too  big  for  the  dame's  bowd- 
yoire,  so  we  wos  obligated  to  clear 
out  the  great  parlor  and  put  it  to 
rights,  and  the  women  used  to  slock 
me  in  ov  nights  to  hear  Lily  sing. 

"  So  you  see  my  legacy  han't  been 
neglected  or  brought  up  quite  like 
a  faarmer's  wench,  and  sheVe  paid 
us  back,  she've  paid  us  back,  she 
have.  'Twos  jest  the  mother  over 
again,  dancing  and  singing  about 
the  house.  She  wud  put  a  new 
spirit  into  our  life,  and  give  us  a 
new  nature,  like,  at  times.  Then 
she  brought  some  books  from  the 
Hall  about  old  English  characters, 
and  the  verses  of  a  fine  old  passon, 
and  some  old  ballads,  which  she 
wud  read  by  the  hour  in  the  nights, 
and  draw  me  away  from  thinking 
too  much  of  the  crops  and  the 
cattle  and  the  price  of  wool.  I 
don't  know  what  wud  have  com  of 
me  but  for  Lily,  'specially  arter  the 
pordigal  went  away  ;  I  shud  have 
took  to  saving,  or  to  drinking,  or 
growed  melancholy,  perhaps. 

"  It  used  to  be  so  cozy  thus 
after  work  -  hours,  and  then  her 
singing  of  the  evening  hymn  is  the 
finest  prayer  I  ever  heard,  and  sends 
one  to  bed  so  calm  and  comfortable 
like. 

"  Yes,  she've  been  a  very  blessed 
legacy  to  me." 

"  But  you  said  something,"  re- 
marked the  curate,  pausing  some 
time  after  the  yeoman's  narrative, 
"  about  a  box  which  came  with  the 
legacy." 

"  Oh,   yes,   'twas    the    queerest 


thing  you  ever  seed,  a  bone  cup 
with  tinsel  trade  all  round  the  rim."' 

"  'Twas  curious  that  such  a  thing 
should  be  sent  so  far — it  must  be- 
more  valuable  than  you  think.  I 
have  been  bred  in  cities,  and  among- 
merchants,  and  have  seen  and  heard 
somewhat  of  gems  and  precious 
stones.  I  should  like  to  see  this; 
cup." 

"  Shalt  see  un — shalt  see  un  anon. 
Here  we  be  now  at  the  barton." 

As  he  spoke  they  came  in  front  of 
a  large  gate  which  stood  wide  open, 
seemingly  inviting  all  comers,  and 
rendering  rather  superfluous  the 
offices  of  the  great  bell  which  swung^ 
over  it.  There  little  needs  a  sum- 
mons where  the  doors  are  open,  and 
the  boards  plenteous.  Opposite 
stood  the  house.  The  space  be- 
tween was  a  quadrangle — a  large 
paved  court  with  a  circle  of  green 
in  the  centre,  and  diamond-shaped 
plots  of  grass  at  the  corners.  On 
one  side  rose  a  high  wall,  along- 
which  was  raised  a  garden-terrace, 
planted  with  the  old -fashioned 
sweet  flowers — sweet-williams  and 
gilliflower — and  beds  of  old  sweet- 
herbs,  marjoram,  thyme  —  all  for 
the  especial  delectation  of  the  bees. 
These  were  their  summer  delights. 
Poor  bees !  Christmas  seemed  any- 
thing but  a  jovial  time  for  them. 
Their  homes  looked  very  forlorn 
and  dreary  with  the  snow  weighing 
down  their  thatch,  and  the  icicles 
hanging  from  their  eaves,  chilling 
all  ideas  of  pleasant  hummings,  and 
the  sweetness  of  honey  and  the 
honeycomb. 

"  They'm  profitless  things,  rather, 
the  bees,"  said  the  yeoman,  "  but  I 
like  to  hear  and  see  'em  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, and  I  love  too  the  old- 
fashioned  flowers  and  the  yarbs, 
which  they  loves.  The  dame,  too, 
likes  her  jars  of  honey  and  her  bits 
of  comb,  and  a  glass  of  methegelin." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle was  a  broad  walk,  bordered 
by  a  low  hedge  of  privet  and  thorn, 
which  seemed  intended  rather  as  a 
boundary  than  a  fence,  and  from 
it  a  succession  of  garden  -  slopes, 
stretched  down  to  the  valley  below. 
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At  the  end  of  this  walk,  near  the 
•entrance-gate,  rose  a  grassy  knoll, 
crowned  by  a  clump  of  trees,  which 
formed  in  themselves  a  natural 
arbour.  An  old  yew-tree — a  lusty 
old  fellow,  some  centuries  old,  yet 
so  vigorous  and  green  and  hale,  that 
he  seemed  only  yet  in  the  prime  of 
manhood — was  the  magnate  of  the 
.group,  and  rather  overlooked  and 
overbore  his  vis-a-vis,  a  green  bay- 
tree,  which  seemed,  however,  flour- 
ishing enough  to  offer  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  most  prosperous  sinner; 
between,  a  tall  poplar  rose  like  a 
banner-staff.  Beside  the  knoll  a  fine 
horse-chestnut  threw  his  branches 
far  and  wide,  stretching  them  partly 
over  the  wall  out  into  the  world, 
and  partly  in  kindly  tender  towards 
the  neighbour  clump.  Below,  on  a 
plateau  which  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  as  a  pedestal  for  it,  stood  a 
glorious  old  pink  hawthorn.  The 
snow-flakes  lay  on  it  now  like  icy 
buds,  and  ever  and  anon  a  gust  of 
wind  would  scatter  them  in  a  sleety 
storm,  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  shower 
of  sweet  buds  with  which  the  sweet 
south  would  sprinkle  the  grass  in 
the  beauteous  summer-time. 

In  the  midst  of  the  clump  a 
summer-house  had  been  erected — 
not  such  an  atrocity  as  these  things 
generally  are,  but  still  a  standing 
insult  to  the  natural  screen  be- 
hind. This  was  a  favourite  spot, 
with  old  Penrice ;  from  hence  he 
could  command  the  prospect  of  his 
goodly  domain  of  the  open  fields, 
stretching  from  a  broad  belt  of  up- 
land down  to  the  meadows,  through 
which  gurgled  and  rippled  a  tiny 
brook,  struggling  now  with  an  in- 
vading border  of  ice — of  the  large 
pond  into  which  it  flowed,  sheeted 
now  with  ice,  though  the  glint  of  a 
starbeam  here  and  there  marked 
breaks  and  fissures  in  the  cold  sur- 
face— of  the  substantial  home,  with 
its  cold  outside  and  its  reeking 
chimneys — of  the  great  masses  of 
outbuildings,  barns,  and  stacks, 
which,  with  their  white  tops  and 
their  irregular  shapes,  and  in  the 
shadowyness  of  distance,  looked  like 
a  field  of  icebergs — of  the  broad 
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lands  stretching  far  and  far  beyond, 
shaded  here  and  there  by  darker 
spots  where  the  copses  and  planta- 
tions lay. 

Old  Penrice  insensibly  led  his 
guest  to  this  point  of  view.  The 
scene,  even  under  its  present  dreary 
aspect,  was  a  pleasant  one  to  him. 

"Bless  me !"  ejaculated  the  curate, 
as  he  looked  down  over  the  home- 
stead, "  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  a  village  hereabout." 

"  No  more  there  ben't,"  answered 
yeoman  Penrice. 

"  No !  then  what  are  all  those 
houses  T'  asked  he,  pointing  to  the 
outbuildings. 

"  They — why,  they're  the  town- 
place — the  faarm-yard — the  hag- 
gard, as  you  calls  it  up  the  country ;" 
and  the  old  fellow  chuckled  long  and 
loud,  half  with  humour,  half  with 
pride  at  the  indirect  compliment 
paid  to  the  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions. 

"  I  had  no  idea,"  said  the  curate, 
"  that  it  would  have  been  so  exten- 
sive." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  continued  the 
yeoman,  "  Trigarrow  is  a  bravish 
large  faarm,  and  there  be  one  or 
two  small  outlying  ones  ;  so,  as  we 
brings  all  the  crops  to  one  stead,  it 
makes  a  very  keenly  show." 

"  Yes, "  murmured  the  curate  ; 
"  it  is  a  goodly  heritage." 

"  Why,  yes,  so  it  be,  thank  God ; 
and  I  sits  here  for  hours  some- 
times in  the  summer,  a-looking  at 
the  crops  as  they  are  ripening  for 
the  har'est,  and  then  to  the  last 
year's  ones  stacked  all  snug  in  the 
mowey;  and  I  do  rejoice  in  the 
abundance." 

"  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years  ;  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 
The  curate  delivered  this  text  al- 
most involuntarily,  as  though  he 
were  speaking  aloud ;  but  old  Pen- 
rice  started  at  it,  as  a  man  does 
when  he  thinks  that  he  hears  his 
conscience  speak  with  the  tongue 
of  another  man.  The  text  was  one 
which  had  evidently  obtruded  itself 
many  a  time  ;  it  was  one  which  he 
had  tussled  with  and  evaded — which 
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lie  had  protested  against,  and  set 
aside,  and  argued  down  time  after 
time,  without  actually  overcoming  it. 

"  No,  no,"  remonstrated  the 
yeoman ;  "  'tis  not  exactly  like 
that  —  no,  not  so  bad  as  that 
neither :  I  al'ays  gives  of  my 
abundance.  If  I  don't  squander, 
I  don't  hoard;  and  nobody  ever 
goeth  from  my  doors  a-hungered 
or  athirst." 

"  Yes,  very  likely/'  replied  the 
curate  ;  "  but  there  is,  my  friend — 
but  there  is  a  pride  of  giving  as 
well  as  of  saving,  and  both  belong 
to  the  pride  of  prosperity." 

"  'Tis  true  enough.  I  daresay 
all  you  say  is  gospel ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  the  trial  of  that  pordigal 
was  sent  as  a  judgment  for  my  fat- 
ness of  heart :  and  God  knows  it 
have  done  much  ;  for  what  pleasure 
can  it  be  to  look  out  on  all  these 
possessions,  and  feel  perhaps  that  I 
may  have  no  child  to  inherit  it? 
But  come  along ;  let  us  go  and  see 
the  dame." 

"  A  good,  solid,  substantial  old 
place,  ben't  it?"  said  Penrice,  as 
they  stood  in  front  of  the  house. 

'Twas  in  reality  a  substantial 
place.  It  had  evidently,  in  former 
times,  been  part  of  a  small  manor- 
house,  and  had  then  become  the 
residence  for  the  barton.  The  front 
was  of  plain  grey  stone,  and  at  each 
angle  was  a  square  turret.  The 
windows  were  large  and  mullioned 
with  stone  mouldings.  The  top  had 
been  battlemented  once,  but  the 


heavy  thatched  roof  had  either  ob- 
scured or  destroyed  all  trace  of 
this.  That  thatch  was  certainly 
an  incongruity  :  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  train  ivy  along  the 
walls,  but  the  stone  was  too  cold 
and  hard  even  for  it  to  gain  a  hold- 
ing, and  it  hung  down  in  hungry- 
looking  branches,  beaten  and  de- 
jected. On  the  side  of  one  turret 
some  roses  arid  clematis  had  been 
trained,  by  means  of  a  trellis-work,, 
to  cluster  around  the  windows  of 
the  chamber.  This  was  the  Dove's 
Nest. 

"  'Tis  a  brave  substantial  old 
place,"  reiterated  the  yeoman. 

"  Yes,"  assented  the  curate  ;  "  it 
certainly  is,  and,  spite  of  its  plain- 
ness, is  somewhat  picturesque  too  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
thatch  incongruous." 

"  I  knowed  you  would  say  so ; 
that's  what  they  all  say — the  pas- 
son,  the  squire,  Tom,  and  all ; 
incongruous — incongruous.  'Twas 
al'ays  the  same  cry  with  'em.  But 
the  thatch  was  put  there  by  my 
grandfa'r,  and  repaired  by  my  fay- 
ther,  and  it  shall  stand  there  for  all 
my  day." 

"  Thou  fool !  how  knowest  thou 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth?"  was 
on  the  curate's  tongue  for  utter- 
ance, but  he  would  not  venture  on 
another  text  that  night;  and  he 
saw,  besides,  that  this  prejudice  of 
the  thatch,  from  long  assertion  and 
contradiction,  had  grown  to  the- 
strength  of  a  principle. 
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A  WORD  FEOM  A  NEW  DICTIONAEY- 


WHAT  with  rationalists  who  try 
to  explain  away  our  old  beliefs, 
and  materialists  who  sneer  at  them, 
and  spiritualists  who  offer  to  supply 
us  with  the  most  startling  new  ones 
in  their  stead,  and  laughing  cynics 
who  excoriate  our  social  system, 
and  show  us  that  "  all  is  vanity  " 
except  shilling  serials — the  ordinary 
public  of  stupid  easy-going  people 
has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  well 
known,  however  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  the  world  does  not 
altogether  consist  of  philosophers 
of  any  school.  The  popular  eye 
sees  a  very  little  way  into  the  mill- 
stone. There  is  a  heavy  majority 
which  acts  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  disproportionate  bread  does 
to  the  ham  in  a  railway  sandwich  ; 
holding  this  thin  layer  of  pungent 
genius  cribbed  and  confined  in  its 
grasp,  concealing  much  of  it  from 
public  observation,  and  neutralis- 
ing to  a  great  extent  the  salt  and 
the  smoke-essence  (if  the  compari- 
son is  uncomplimentary,  it  is  the 
metaphor's  fault,  not  mine)  whose 
racy  combination  might  otherwise 
be  too  strong  for  weak  digestions. 
In  the  case  of  the  aforementioned 
sandwich,  the  travelling  public 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  pro- 
portion of  bread — dry  and  tasteless 
though  it  be — is  a  merciful  dispen- 
sation of  the  purveyor's  providence ; 
that  the  internal  and  more  precious 
stratum,  whose  flavour  and  quality, 
though  potent,  is  not  always  readily 
comprehensible,  is  none  the  worse 
for  being  modified  by  the  simpler 
element  which  surrounds  it.  So 
also  in  the  great  human  sandwich 
of  which  society  is  made  up,  it  is 
probably  quite  as  well  that  there 
should  be  an  immense  proportion 
of  innocent  and  insipid  material  in 
the  composition. 

This  predominating  and  common 
element  is,  of  course,  held  rather 
cheap  by  the  more  piquant  article 
with  which  it  is  associated.  The 


clever  people  who  analyse  every- 
thing from  conscience  down  to 
cocoa,  and  find  humiliating  revela- 
tions in  both,  are  very  hard  upon 
their  duller  brethren,  who  swallow 
a  good  many  things  as  they  come. 
They  have  a  set  of  terms,  half  com- 
passionate and  half  contemptuous, 
by  which  they  designate  the  vast 
majority  of  the  uninitiated ;  just  as 
the  Chinese  (who  do  know  a  good 
many  things)  express  their  own  su- 
periority over  Europeans  by  calling 
them  "outer  barbarians."  "The 
British  public,"  "  the  ordinary  ob- 
server," "  country  gentlemen/'  "  the 
majority  of  our  readers" — all  inno- 
cent -  looking  expressions  enough, 
as  they  stand  here — take  to  them- 
selves, as  used  by  certain  speakers 
and  writers,  a  peculiar  non-parlia- 
mentary sense,  which  conveys  a  sort 
of  quiet  insult.  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  very  foolish  things  the 
"  British  public "  is  supposed  to 
believe,  and  how  many  patent  facts 
the  "majority  of  our  readers"  is 
supposed  not  to  know.  And  the 
unfortunate  "  ordinary  observer," 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  be- 
lief that  black  is  black,  is  handled 
in  the  savagest  manner  by  the  scien- 
tific theorist  who  has  made  the  dis- 
covery that  black  is  white,  and  has 
vials  of  contempt  poured  out  upon 
him  as  the  most  despicable  of  all 
created  intelligences  —  excepting 
only  the  rival  teacher  who  has 
made  the  counter  -  discovery  that 
black  is  blue. 

Happily,  this  lower  order  of  be- 
ings— these  "  ordinary  observers," 
"  British  public,"  or  what  you  will 
— are  a  hardy  and  much-enduring 
race.  Nature  has  been  said  by 
very  high  authority  (probably  Paley) 
to  have  provided  for  those  animals 
who  are  the  natural  prey  of  cleverer 
and  fiercer  enemies  a  special  organ- 
isation ;  they  have  immense  vitality, 
strange  powers  of  reproduction,  and 
thick  skins  or  thick  heads  as  the 
case  may  require.  When  so  many 
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boys  are  so  very  "  fond  of  animals 
— that  is,  fond  of  throwing  stones 
at  them,"  like  Tom  Tulliver,  and 
while  field-sports  continue  the  de- 
light of  English  gentlemen,  it  is 
clear  that  unless  cats  had  nine  lives, 
and  a  fox  rather  enjoyed  being- 
hunted  (for  both  which  facts  we  are 
indebted  to  a  scientific  friend),  those 
persecuted  races  must  have  died 
out  under  their  miseries  long  ago. 
The  slow  coaches  of  nature  beat  the 
fast  ones  occasionally.  The  present 
deponent  (an  "  ordinary  observer") 
was  once  acquainted  with  a  pet 
eagle  who  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  day  in  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
tortoise,  his  companion  in  confine- 
ment, and  making  vain  attempts  to 
eat  him ;  but  a  tortoise  (as  may  be 
known  even  to  the  "majority  of 
readers  "),  if  he  have  only  the  sense 
to  keep  his  head  inside  his  shell, 
takes  a  great  deal  of  eating ;  and 
though  said  deponent  cannot  now 
trace  the  relative  fate  of  the  two 
parties  in  question,  he  thinks  it 
most  probable  (remembering  that 
the  old  Peterborough  tortoise  out- 
lived seven  bishops  of  that  see,  and 
must  have  seen  with  calm  indiffer- 
ence the  rise  and  fall  of  more  than 
one  system  of  theology)  that  the 
hard -shelled  old  gentleman  just 
mentioned  lived  to  see  his  enemy 
stuffed  and  shelved,  after  all.  So 
you  and  I,  my  reader,  may  live  yet 
to  see  a  dozen  vagaries  of  science 
exploded,  and  a  good  many  clever 
and  popular  theories,  with  which 
people  now  torment  and  perplex 
us,  safely  shelved. 

The  hidden  wisdom  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  seems  to  lie  in  un- 
dermining— in  all  questions,  from 
the  highest  to  the  most  trivial — 
established  creeds  and  canons ; 
teaching  us  that  there  is  an  esoteric 
view  of  human  life  which  lies  fully 
open  only  to  the  initiated,  but  of 
which  they  are  willing  to  reveal  to 
us  such  glimpses  as  we  can  bear; 
not  enough  to  give  us  much  de- 
finite idea  of  what  ought  to  be,  but 
enough  to  make  us  comfortably  dis- 
satisfied and  suspicious  about  what 
is.  We  all  laugh,  in  these  days,  at 


that  once  fashionable  romantic 
school  of  sentiment  which  saw 
gloom  and  hollowness  in  all  things, 
love  and  friendship  included ;  which 
was  sick  of  the  world  at  twenty- 
five,  and  could  only  relish  its  wine 
out  of  a  skull.  That  was  a  false 
view  of  life,  on  the  whole,  we  now 
admit;  young  England  at  present 
does  not  much  affect  sentimental 
misanthropy ;  it  chews  a  short  pipe 
instead  of  "  the  cud  of  bitter  fan- 
cies," and  drinks  its  beer  out  of  a 
pewter  like  a  bargee.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  explode  the  affectations 
of  a  past  generation.  Modern  cyni- 
cism, which  affects  also  that  discern- 
ing of  spirits  which  sees  through 
the  hollowness  of  society,  takes  a 
different  view  of  social  life ;  it  finds 
it  not  a  thing  to  frown  and  stamp 
at,  but  rather  to  smile  at  with  a 
sort  of  superior  pity,  or  shrewd  con- 
tempt. 

It  has  invented  a  great  number  of 
highly  philosophical  terms,  which 
form  the  vocabulary  of  this  new 
science.  There  is  one  set  especially 
which  serve  to  express  the  relation- 
ship supposed  to  exist  between  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  English 
society.  Flunkeyism  —  plush  — 
beadledom  —  lordolatry —  Mumbo- 
jumbo  —  phantasms  —  these  are  a 
small  selection  out  of  many  phrases 
which  express,  we  are  told,  the  cha- 
racteristic elements  of  English  so- 
cial life  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

The  words  are  not  pretty  ones, 
whether  you  look  at  them  as  a  phi- 
lologist or  as  a  civil-spoken  English 
gentleman.  It  is  the  sort  of  lan- 
guage which,  if  suddenly  applied  to 
you  in  the  street  by  a  stranger,  your 
instinctive  natural  delicacy  would 
prompt  you  to  answer  with  your 
fist ;  you  would  resent  it  as  deci- 
dedly insulting,  though  not  wholly 
intelligible — like  the  poor  fishwo- 
man  when  she  was  called  "  a  paral- 
lelogram." The  words  are  indeed 
very  ugly  words ;  but  by  dint  of 
incessant  loud  repetition  they  have 
carried  a  certain  weight  with  them. 
Poor  human  nature  has  had  these 
unpleasant  vocables  thrown  in  her 
teeth  so  often,  that  she  has  in  a 
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tacit  way  accepted  them,  or  at  least 
has  seldom  found  courage  to  protest 
against  such  a  voluble  battery  of 
abuse.  It  is  like  the  case  of  the  un- 
fortunate gentleman,  upon  whom, 
when  in  perfect  health,  his  friends 
practised  the  cruel  jest  of  exclaim- 
ing, as  they  met  him  one  by  one  in 
the  street—"  Good  heavens,  how 
ill  you  are  looking ! "  and  who 
went  home,  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died — in  deference  to  his  friends' 
opinion.  No  man  or  woman  likes 
to  be  called  a  "  flunkey,"  or  a  "  bea- 
dle " — parochial  or  extra-parochial; 
but,  like  delicate  reputations  under 
a  loud  slander,  they  often  submit 
in  shrinking  silence  rather  than 
moot  the  question.  "  Am  I  a  flun- 
key 1  do  I  look,  speak,  act,  think 
like  a  flunkey  1  why  does  this  man 
and  that  man  assume  that  I  am  a 
flunkey  ? ' '  Such  must  be  the  sort  of 
catechetical  lecture  which  many  an 
alarmed  "  ordinary  reader  "  inflicts 
upon  himself,  fresh  from  the  enjoy- 
ment (?)  of  the  last  paper  of  a  clever 
essayist,  or  the  last  chapter  of  a 
satirical  novel.  For  even  profes- 
sional flunkeys  and  valets,  be  it  re- 
membered, are  not  proud  of  the 
title  ;  they  prefer  to  call  themselves, 
and  to  be  called  by  others,  some- 
body's "man" — or  even  somebody's 
"  gentleman."  No  wonder  that,  as 
an  amateur  profession,  we  are  all 
shy  of  confessing  to  it. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  this  term 
"  flunkeyism,"  so  largely  and  reck- 
lessly used  of  late.  It  was  from 
Mr  Carlyle's  mint,  or  at  least  a  child 
of  his  adoption.  But  the  word  and 
the  idea  have  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  have  been  adopted  by 
writers  who  address  a  larger  circle ; 
for  Mr  Carlyle,  however  piquant,  is 
hardly  reading  for  the  million.  A 
very  able  and  popular  writer — who 
€an  do  better  things — gave  to  the 
world  some  time  ago  a  series  which 
he  entitled  the  Snob  Papers.  Their 
apparent  aim  was  to  show  up  'the 
universal  tendency  in  English  so- 
ciety to  toady  the  great,  to  worship 
rank,  and  especially  to  "ignore 
Arts  and  Letters."  These  papers 
described  scenes  in  various  grades 
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of  English  society,  which,  if  there 
was  the  faintest  shadow  of  life- 
resemblance  in  them,  only  showed 
into  what  peculiar  circles  the  author 
enjoyed  an  exclusive  ticket  of  ad- 
mission. They  appeared  originally 
in  the  pages  of  Punch;  and  would 
not  be  worth  referring  to  at  all,  if 
they  had  not  been  republished,  and 
thereby  received,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, an  imprimatur  from  the  au- 
thor's maturer  judgment.  Some  of 
them — the  sketches  of  "  political 
snobs  "  —  were  withdrawn  ;  the 
writer  shall  give  his  own  reason — 
"  because  they  were  so  stupid, — so 
snobbish,  in  a  word."  It  would 
have  been  wiser,  and  more  worthy 
of  his  well-won  position  in  the 
ranks  of  literature,  if  this  self- 
sacrifice  had  been  extended  to  the 
whole.  But  unfortunately  there 
was  a  temptation  to  retain  them  ; 
their  key-note  was  one  which  the 
writers  of  this  school  think  can 
never  be  sounded  too  wide  or  too 
loudly,  and  which  is  always  sure 
to  call  down  popular  applause — of 
some  sort. 

"  Rank  and  precedence,  forsooth  ! — 
the  table  of  ranks  and  degrees  is  a  lie, 
and  should  be  flung  into  the  fire.  Or- 
ganise rank  and  precedence  !  that  was 
well  for  the  masters  of  ceremonies  of 
former  ages.  Come  forward  some  great 
marshal,  and  organise  Equality  in  society, 
and  your  rod  shall  swallow  up  all  the 
juggling  old  court  gold-sticks.  If  this 
is  not  gospel-truth — if  the  world  does 
not  tend  to  this — if  hereditary  great-man 
worship  is  not  a  humbug  and  an  idolatry 
— let  us  have  the  Stuarts  back  again, 
and  crop  the  Free  Press's  ears  in  the 
pillory." 

Now  such  a  piece  of  mouthing 
as  this  might  be  all  very  well  for 
Punch.  Even  that  amusing  perio- 
dical cannot  always  find  the  supply 
of  wit  or  novelty  equal  to  the  week- 
ly demand,  and  probably  finds  its 
interest,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  in  giving  a  "column  for  the 
pot-house "  occasionally.  There 
appeared,  in  one  of  its  late  num- 
bers, a  woodcut  (apropos  to  no- 
thing), representing  a  huge  mush- 
room with  a  coronet  on  the  top ; 
round  which  several  stout  gentlemen 
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in  white  waistcoats  (happy  emblems 
of  a  British  public)  were  bowing  in 
adoration  ;  intended,  no  doubt,  to 
teach  a  certain  class  of  readers,  to 
whom  pictures  are  more  intelligible 
than  small  pica,  the  same  great  mo- 
ral lesson.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
such  a  paragraph  as  the  above  cov- 
ered with  honourable  scars  from 
black  and  beery  fingers,  and  quoted 
as  a  burst  of  genuine  eloquence — 
"  That's  your  sort  for  touching  up 
the  haristocracy  !  "  But  really,  for 
an  English  gentleman  to  include  it 
deliberately  in  a  collected  edition 
of  his  works,  is  a  humiliating  fact 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  day. 
"  Gospel  -  truth/'  forsooth  !  —  one 
shrinks  from  dealing  with  such 
questions  here  ;  but  if  one  were  to 
answer  such  declaimers  in  their  own 
spirit,  "according  to  their  folly" — 
if  one  were  not  willing  always  to 
remember  that  the  author  of  these 
papers  has  written  in  a  Christian 
spirit  elsewhere — one  would  be  jus- 
tified in  asking  whether  they  had 
ever  really  studied  this  "  Gospel " 
which  is  so  often  in  their  mouths. 
Bank  and  Precedence,  indeed,  are 
not  "  Gospel"  words,  any  more  than 
Liberty  and  Equality  and  a  Free 
Press ;  but  the  One  Authority,  to 
whom  we  all  sometimes  so  rashly 
appeal,  as  surely  recognises  the 
"  upper  rooms "  of  society,  and 
"  honour  amongst  them  that  sit  at 
meat," — as  decidedly  admits  what 
we  call  position  as  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject in  social  life,  provided  it  be 
sought  without  obtrusiveness, — in 
short,  sanctions  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  inequality  in  men's  earthly 
relationships  as  distinctly  as  it  pro- 
claims their  equality  in  the  "  larger 
and  other  eyes ;J  of  Heaven. 

The  peculiarity  about  this  charge 
of  flunkeyism  is  that  it  is  launched 
indiscriminately  at  the  heads  of  all 
her  Majesty's  subjects;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  Majesty  itself  is 
only  exempted  by  the  hardship  of 
its  position;  that  it  would  be  de- 
lighted to  take  a  part  in  the  gene- 
ral bowing  and  scraping,  if  it  could 
find  somebody  to  receive  the  hom- 
age; and  that  it  is  almost  tempted 
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to  make  the  voyage  to  China  for  the 
sake  of  the  opportunity  to  perform 
the  kotoo.  "  It  is  impossible,"  we  are 
told,  "  for  any  Briton,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  a  snob  in  some  degree."  The 
British  public,  it  is  true,  takes  all 
this  in  the  quietest  way  possible; 
perhaps  it  believes  it;  perhaps  it 
doesn't  care  about  it ;  perhaps  such 
is  its  snobbish  nature  that  it  "  likes 
to  be  despised." 

Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  all? 
what  are  the  grounds  for  this  sweep- 
ing assertion,  that  "  all  English  so- 
ciety is  cursed  by  this  superstition" 
— that  we  are  all  "sneaking  and 
bowing  and  cringing  on  the  one 
hand,  or  bullying  and  scorning  on 
the  other,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  1 "  A  very  unpleasant  '  *  gos- 
pel" this;  not  to  be  embraced  hasti- 
ly, though  it  be  proclaimed  ever  so 
loudly  in  the  marketplace.  A  man 
is  not  a  flunkey  because  two  or  three 
clever  gentlemen  call  him  so.  I 
suspect  that  under  this  term  of  re- 
proach is  comprehended  a  good  deal 
of  what  used  to  be  called  respect 
for  one's  betters — recognition  of  the 
legitimate  claims  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion; in  short,  to  go  back  to  an  old- 
fashioned  formula,  still  taught  in 
some  benighted  districts  as  a  rule  of 
life  to  children, — "  behaving  one's 
self  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  one's 
betters."  But  the  school  of  which 
I  am  speaking  does  not  confess  to 
any  betters;  and  as  to  reverence,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  such  feeling,  it  is 
rather  the  worsers  of  society  who 
are  to  be  reverenced;  their  compan- 
ionship is  to  be  cultivated,  their  na- 
tural weaknesses  condoned,  their 
prejudices  respected.  What  is  vice 
in  May-Fair  becomes  a  kind  of  un- 
licensed virtue  in  St  Giles's. 

There  is  an  old  chivalrous  senti- 
ment known  to  us  and  to  our  fore- 
fathers by  the  name  of  loyalty.  It 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  it  has 
given  birth  to  some  of  the  most 
gallant  deeds  in  history.  It  has 
been  hitherto  the  pride  and  honest 
boast  of  every  Englishman.  But 
now,  in  some  quarters,  if  confessed 
at  all,  it  is  under  apologies  and  dis- 
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guises.  We  are  continually  invited 
to  respect  and  admire  the  highest 
Lady  in  the  land  on  grounds  which 
are  carefully  limited  to  personal 
and  private  character ;  because  she 
has  set  an  admirable  example  as 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother;  because 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  her  Court 
is  pure ;  because  she  rises  early, 
walks  about,  and  goes  to  church 
like  other  excellent  women;  all 
which  facts  are  happily  true,  and 
are  national  blessings,  for  which  we 
may  very  well  be  thankful.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  implica- 
tion, that  if  she  were  less  than  all 
this,  the  claim  on  the  nation;s  re- 
spect would  be  reduced  to  an  al- 
most nominal  term ;  "  quamdiu  se 
bene  gesserit"  is  the  tenure  by  which 
modern  loyalty  limits  its  devotion. 
Surely  there  is  a  principle,  besides 
and  beyond  this,  upon  which  men 
are  bound  to  "honour  the  Queen;" 
if  to  attach  the  allegiance  to  the 
personal  character,  and  not  to  the 
office,  be  one  of  the  precepts  of  this 
new  "gospel,"  assuredly  it  is  the 
very  contradiction  of  the  old. 

Modern  loyalty  is  content,  how- 
ever, for  the  present — always  with 
these  apologies  and  reservations — 
to  recognise  the  Throne.  A  man 
is  not  to  be  included  in  the  charge 
of  Flunkeyism  because  he  takes  off 
his  hat  to  the  Queen.  I  am  by  no 
means  so  confident  as  to  the  Prince 
Consort.  I  feel  it  would  require 
a  certain  amount  of  moral  courage 
— which  I  trust  would*  be  forth- 
coming— for  me  to  pay  him  that 
mark  of  ordinary  civility  in  Hyde 
Park,  if  I  felt  that  the  awful  eyes 
of  Punch  or  "  the  Snob"  were  upon 
me.  But  as  for  allowing  this  modi- 
cum of  respect  to  descend  an  inch 
lower  in  the  social  scale  —  as  for 
feeling  or  showing  any  kind  of  defe- 
rence to  a  man  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  Duke,  or  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  or  a  Prime  Minister, — that 
sort  of  thing,  we  all  now  under- 
stand (if  we  don't,  it  is  from  no  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  our  teachers)  is 
"  plush,"  "flunkeyism,"  and  all  those 
other  pretty  names  we  find  in  this 
new  philosophical  dictionary.  It  is 
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still  allowable,  I  conclude,  for  a 
clergyman  (at  all  events  for  a  curate) 
to  perform  a  mild  kotooto  his  bishop, 
and  a  middy  may  still  be  expected 
to  touch  his  cap  to  the  captain  on 
the  quarterdeck;  but  both  these 
classes  can  only  be  considered  as 
sucking  Britons,  not  yet  admitted 
to  their  full  national  privileges. 

It  is  wonderful  indeed  that  if 
such  plain-speaking  "gospel-truths" 
are  truths  at  all,  so  many  of  us 
should  still  refuse  to  see  the  error  of 
their  ways.  Human  nature  in  Eng- 
land must  be,  as  Mrs  Stowe's  niggers 
say,  "  drefful  wicked."  How  other- 
wise could  people  still  be  found  so 
lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety  as  to  go 
to  Court  at  all,  still  less  to  desire 
stars  and  garters,  and  suchlike  tin- 
sel1? It  is  astonishing  that  when 
her  Majesty  holds  a  Chapter  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Bath,  or 
Thistle,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
natural  good -sense  and  propriety, 
which  we  are  taught  entitles  that 
Koyal  Lady  to  our  allegiance,  does 
not  lead  her,  instead  of  giving  the 
accolade  to  the  noble  knight -ex- 
pectant, to  box  his  ears,  and  bid  him 
begone  for  a  goose.  The  "  yeomen 
of  the  guard  on  duty"  cannot  be 
real  English  yeomen,  or  they  would 
certainly  drive  York  or  Lancaster 
herald,  whichever  it  might  be,  wear- 
ing his  "collar  and  chain  and  badge" 
(as  though  he  were  the  very  genius 
of  flunkeyism),  out  of  the  royal  pre- 
sence in  disgust.  How  any  duke, 
since  the  eyes  of  the  public  were 
thus  at  last  opened,  can  get  any  one 
to  dine  with  him — except  another 
duke — and  where  those  people  who 
still  persist  in  dining  with  dukes 
(when  they  are  asked)  expect  to  go 
to,  are  questions  which  lead  us  into 
the  very  depths  of  social  depravity. 

The  only  comfortable  refuge  from 
such  preaching  lies  in  blank  infi- 
delity ;  a  distinct  denial  of  the  doc- 
trine that  Eank  and  Precedence  are 
not  good  things — legitimate  objects 
of  ambition  for  ourselves,  and  of 
respect  in  the  person  of  others  ;  and 
of  the  assertion  that  a  mean  cring- 
ing to  them  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  mass  of  English  society.  One 
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need  not  wonder  how  this  cry  against 
artificial  social  distinctions  survives 
from  age  to  age,  and  borrows  a 
freshness  of  tone  every  now  and 
then  when  taken  up  by  a  clever 
performer.  These  externals  of 
society  always  present  an  admir- 
able field  to  the  satirist;  there  is 
always  an  absurd  point  from  which 
they  may  be  viewed,  which  com- 
mands an  amused  and  attentive 
audience  (for  there  are  few  whom 
some  social  line  does  not  exclude) ; 
and  carries  with  it  the  semblance  of 
an  independent  spirit  which  charms 
the  self-love  of  both  writer  and 
reader.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  dull  and  stupid  work  to  call  into 
court  all  the  old  witnesses  in  favour 
of  hereditary  rank  and  titular  no- 
bility ;  they  have  been  heard  long 
ago,  and  have  little  to  say  that  is 
new ;  the  case  has  really  been  de- 
cided often  already  upon  their  evi- 
dence, and  will  be  so  again.  After 
all,  the  best  evidence  in  favour  of 
such  social  distinctions  is  of  the 
strict  legal  kind  —  adverse  posses- 
sion ;  they  have  held  their  ground, 
identical  in  the  main,  from  such 
time  as  "  the  memory  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary."  If  these 
new  teachers  of  ours  were  genuine 
philosophers,  they  would  know  that 
"  shams  "  do  not  last  so  long. 

Deference  to  rank  and  station  is 
a  principle  which  lies  deep  in  man's 
social  nature,  and  develops  itself 
as  society  develops.  It  is  liable, 
of  course,  to  run  into  extremes  and 
abuses,  like  everything  else.  But 
the  feeling  itself  is  one  of  the  props 
of  social  life.  The  wheels  on  which 
the  great  machine  works  cannot  be 
all  of  the  finest  gold ;  you  must  put 
in  some  mechanism  of  coarser  metal 
— inferior  motives  (meaner  motives, 
if  you  will),  in  order  to  keep  all 
going.  What  the  acquisition  of 
real  power  is  to  the  higher  spirits, 
that  the  semblance  of  power  is  to 
lower  ambitions  ;  influence  over 
others,  distinction  above  others,  of 
some  kind  or  other,  is  as  natural  to 
us  all  as  any  other  appetite,  and 
serves,  like  other  motives,  to  keep 
us  all  up  to  our  work.  It  is  all 
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very  well  for  Pleasure  to  go  about 
in  the  very  decided  neglige  in 
which  Mr  Noel  Paton's  picture  re- 
presents her,  secure  of  drawing 
votaries  enough  in  her  pursuit;  but 
Duty,  or  Virtue,  by  whatever  name 
she  calls  herself,  is  so  very  common- 
place and  uninteresting,  that  she 
needs  to  have  her  drawing-room 
dress  on  in  order  to  attract  a  follow- 
ing. Even  when  she  made  that 
little  tour  in  Ireland,  under  Tommy 
Moore's  auspices,  relying  upon 
"  Erin's  honour  and  Erin's  pride," 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  she  travelled, 
as  we  all  remember,  in  full  court- 
dress  ; 

(<  Rich    and    rare  were    the    gems    she 
wore  " — 

and  she  even  carried  a  "  gold  stick." 
Paddy  himself  might  have  failed  to 
recognise  her,  if  she  had  adopted 
Pleasure's  costume.  Human  ener- 
gies require  some  other  stimulant, 
unfortunately,  besides  the  approval 
of  a  good  conscience. 

"  Honour,    love,    obedience,    troops    of 
friends," 

are  the  prizes  which  all  grown-up 
children,  who  are  good  for  anything, 
like  to  carry  off.  If  wealth  con- 
ferred nothing  upon  a  successful 
man  except  plenty  of  beef  and  pud- 
ding, it  would  be  a  meaner  thing 
than  it  is.  It  was  well  pointed  out 
some  time  ago,  that  the  nation  had 
a  store  of  coveted  wealth  that  would 
cost  it  nothing,  and  yet  satisfy  many 
an  honest* craving,  in  "bits  of  rib- 
bon"— judiciously  bestowed. 

But  here  I  can  understand  that  I 
should  be  interrupted  at  once  by 
the  reply,  that  it  is  quite  right  to 
bestow  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  a  modicum 
of  deference,  for  any  service  actu- 
ally done  the  commonwealth.  But 
that  to  hand  down  the  bit  of  rib- 
bon from  generation  to  generation 
— to  expect  deference  to  be  paid  by 
individuals  or  honours  reserved  by 
the  State  for  Alexander  the  Little 
because  Alexander  the  Great  was 
his  father,  —  this  is  the  outrage 
against  which  the  finer  sense  of 
Equal  Right  rebels.  Or,  as  a  witty 
French  writer  pleasantly  puts  it,  if 
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some  consideration  be  due  to  the 
son  of  Bacine,  you  can  scarcely  spin 
out  the  great  tragedian's  merit  to 
cover  the  shortcomings  of  the  next 
generation  ;  "  the  grandson  is  bound 
to  write  tragedies  for  himself."  The 
best  answer  is,  that  perhaps  Bacine 
himself  would  hardly  have  said  so. 
Neither  men  of  letters,  nor  men  of 
action,  work  in  this  world  merely 
for  their  place  and  pay.  They  de- 
sire— and  often  the  more  earnestly 
if  they  themselves  have  risen  from 
the  ranks — to  leave  a  name  behind 
them  which  shall  secure  a  definite 
rank  and  station  for  their  children, 
and  their  children's  children.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  not 
one  of  the  worst,  motives  to  human 
exertion  ;  and  there  is  not  one  that 
can  be  spared.  It  is  surely  one  of 
the  least  selfish.  We  shall  not  live 
to  see  it ;  but,  none  the  less,  we 
like  to  think  our  children  shall  in- 
herit, not  the  mere  dross  of  gold 
and  silver  that  we  may  have  stored 
for  them,  but  such  poor  honour  and 
respect  as  the  world  has  seen  fit 
to  accord  to  us.  Burke,  in  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons,  touched  a 
chord  that  thrilled  even  in  the  cold 
breasts  of  politicians,  when  he  said 
that  he  had  hoped  to  have  been, 
''according  to  his  mediocrity,  and 
the  mediocrity  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,"  in  some  sort  "  the  founder  of  a 
family;"  but  that,  since  he  had  lost 
his  son,  he  would  not  give  "  a  peck 
of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called 
fame  and  honour  in  the  world." 
"A  peerage — or  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ! "  was  the  hope  with  which 
Nelson  went  into  action  at  the  Nile. 
There  was  truth  enough  in  the 
apology  offered  by  the  Minister  of 
the  day  for  making  him  only  a 
baron — that  no  man  would  think 
of  measuring  the  pattern  of  Nelson's 
coronet;  but  the  explanation  nei- 
ther excused  the  meanness  of  the 
Government,  nor  soothed  the  hero's 
natural  mortification.  Sir  Walter 
Scott — as  noble  and  kindly  a  spirit 
as  was  ever  given  to  this  lower 
world — took  more  pride  and  plea- 
sure in  the  smallest  link  that  he 
could  recover  of  his  old  family  his- 


tory, than  in  the  most  successful  of 
his  romances ;  and  as  his  pride  was 
in  the  past,  so  his  hopes  were  for 
the  future.  "His  first  and  last 
worldly  ambition  "  (not,  alas  !  to  be 
gratified)  was,  his  biographer  tells 
us,  "  to  be  the  founder  of  a  distinct 
branch  ;  "  he  "  dreamt  not  of  per- 
sonal fame,  but  of  long  distant 
generations  rejoicing  in  the  name, 
of  '  Scott  of  Abbotsford.' "  « It  is 
easy  enough,"  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  "  to  smile  at  all  this ;  many 
will  not  understand  it,  and  some 
who  do  may  pity  it.  But  it  was 
at  least  a  different  thing  from  the 
modern  vulgar  ambition  of  amass- 
ing a  fortune  and  investing  it  in 
land."  There  is  no  need  to  multi- 
ply instances.  If  the  shadow  of 
flunkeyism  rests  upon  Scott  and 
Nelson,  because  they  had  set  their 
hearts  upon  winning  for  their  de- 
scendants a  certain  position  and  pre- 
cedence in  society,  and  went  to  their 
rest  in  the  hope  that  posterity  would 
recognise  the  claim,  then  you  and 
I,  good  reader,  will  not  be  over 
careful  to  answer  for  ourselves  in 
this  matter. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  in  this 
question  of  hereditary  claims  of 
place  and  worship,  we  must  give  and 
take.  If  the  successful  general  or 
the  distinguished  statesman  looks 
to  a  peerage  as  the  fitting  reward  of 
his  own  services,  and  sees  in  the 
future  descent  of  his  honours  the 
testimony  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
outliving  his  own  frail  tenure  of 
life,  he  must  have  been  content  to 
recognise  the  same  claim  in  the 
inheritors  of  the  honours  of  past 
generations.  If  you  or  I  would  wish 
that  poor  little  Naboth's  vineyard 
of  ours  to  descend  in  security  to  our 
children's  children,  we  must  be  con- 
tent not  to  remove  our  neighbour's 
landmarks,  however  inconveniently 
some  coveted  corner  may  interfere 
with  our  own.  And  the  law  of 
honours  ought  to  be  the  same  in 
principle  as  the  law  of  property. 
Territorial  possessions,  or  even  mo- 
ney in  its  baldest  shape,  are  the 
warrants  of  successful  exertion  or 
industry  in  some  time  past ;  for  even 
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successful  speculation  is  a  perverted 
industry  of  some  kind.  So,  titular 
rank  and  precedence  are,  in  most 
cases — and  exceptions  are  no  argu- 
ment— the  acknowledgment  of  some 
sendee  done  to  the  Crown  and  State. 
If  we  insist  upon  revising  these 
grants  occasionally,  and  withdraw- 
ing them,  upon  proof  (as  we  fancy) 
of  the  unworthiness  of  the  present 
holder,  all  we  are  doing  is  to  lessen 
the  value  of  similar  privileges  grant- 
ed to  ourselves  or  our  contempora- 
ries, and  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
hereditary  rights  of  all  or  any  kind. 
When  we  succeed  in  this — when  we 
cease  to  aim  at  social  distinction  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children,  and 
refuse  to  recognise  it  in  others — 
then  we  may  have  inaugurated  a 
model  commonwealth,  exceedingly 
pure  and  beautiful  (in  theory),  but 
we  have  done  with  this  busy,  enter- 
prising, hardworking,  and,  for  that 
reason,  in  the  main  powerful  and 
happy,  England. 

The  artificial  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety always  will  be.  as  they  always 
have  been,  tempting  subjects  for 
ridicule.  But  they  have  their  sound 
and  wholesome  .point  of  view  as 
well.  Equality  is  not  a  law  of  hu- 
man nature,  let  its  advocates  and 
admirers  say  what  they  will.  Re- 
verence— by  which  I  mean  the  look- 
ing up  to  something  above  us — is 
one  of  its  laws.  It  ought  to  be  felt 
and  applied  always,  no  doubt,  to  the 
right  objects — the  good,  the  true, 
the  beautiful;  but  these  abstracts 
are  hard  to  find  in  this  workday 
world.  We  are  not  altogether  to  be 
blamed,  then,  when  we  exercise  this 
feeling  towards  the  objects  in  which 
we  ought  to  find  these  qualities.  We 
do  ourselves  no  harm  in  imagining 
all  the  noblest  and  grandest  quali- 
ties in  the  sovereign  whom  we  obey. 
They  should  be  there ;  our  love  and 
loyalty  are  worthily  due  to  that 
grand  abstraction  which  "  can  do  no 
wrong."  So  far  as  the  reality  may 
correspond  with  our  ideal,  the  ho- 
mage rests  where  it  is  paid.  So  far 
as  the  actual  sovereign  falls  short  of 
this,  the  offering  has  not  run  to 
waste;  it  returns  to  us  again.  It  is 
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the  same,  in  less  degree,  in  all  the 
lower  relations  of  society.  There  is 
a  respect  due  to  the  individual  him- 
self, to  his  personal  character,  his 
own  proper  deeds  and  actions.  This 
all  are  agreed  to  give,  cheerfully  and 
without  grudging,  and  it  does  us 
good  to  give  it.  But  there  is  also  a 
respect  due  to  the  position  a  man 
holds  in  the  State,  in  his  county,  in 
his  village ;  and  it  is  very  good  for 
us  to  give  it.  If  those  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  in  positions  of 
honour  are  not  in  themselves  hon- 
ourable, it  is  one  of  the  loose  joints 
in  this  world's  arrangements  which 
we  were  never  born  to  set  right. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  man  is  to 
be  laughed  at  because  he  likes  the 
acquaintance  of  a  "lord,"  unless  he 
has  done  something  mean  to  secure 
it.  Carry  such  a  principle  out 
through  the  lower  grades  of  society, 
and.  see  what  you  come  to.  Is 
every  man  a  "flunkey"  that  hangs 
himself  on  by  some  little  innocent 
hook  to  the  grade  above  him  1  Take 
that  little  child — your  gardener's 
daughter,  who  was  watching  for 
your  look  as  you  passed  out  of  your 
gate  just  now — so  careful  to  make 
you  her  best  curtsy,  poor  little 
soul!  so  pleased  because  "the lady" 
stopped  to  speak  to  her,  and  patted 
her  little^curly  head — who  sets  such 
value  upon  that  little  trumpery 
book  or  pin-cushion  your  daughter 
gave  her  at  Christmas,  because  it 
came  from  her  betters, — has  she, 
too,  learned  the  wicked  ways  of  the 
world  above  her  thus  early  in  life, 
and  is  she  merely  cringing,  crawling, 
toadying  those  whom  she  thinks 
greater  people  than  herself  1  Have 
you  the  heart  to  see  infantile  flunk- 
eyism  sucked  in  with  mother's  milk 
in  that  poor  child  ?  No.  You  walk 
a  hundred  yards  farther,  and  you 
see  Stubbs*  the  weaver  standing  at 
his  door.  He  touches  his  cap  to 
you,  as  he  may  have  done  twenty 
times  in  the  last  month.  You  stop 
a  moment,  and  ask  him  how  trade 
goes,  and  when  he  heard  last  from 
that  scapegrace  of  his  in  Australia ; 
and  as  you  turn  away  with  a  plea- 
sant "good-morning,"  Stubbs  dabs 
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his  hand  up  again  at  that  remark- 
able head-dress  (the  exuvice  of  a 
favourite  cat)  and  goes  back  to  his 
loom  with  an  indefinable  but  posi- 
tive sensation  of  pleasure.  Is  he 
cringing  to  you  for  your  custom  ? 
He  works  for  a  wholesale  house, 
and  is  as  independent  of  you  as  you 
are  of  him.  Is  it  because  he  thinks 
you  a  better  man  than  himself,  if 
one  comes  to  look  at  the  make  of 
the  article,  as  he  might  express  it  ? 
Not  at  all :  in  the  first  place,  you 
are  a  Whig- Radical,  and  Stubbs 
"  has  always  voted  blue,  and  always 
will "  (though  his  political  princi- 
ples do  not  go  much  beyond  that 
formula) ;  and  if  you  walk  into  his 
house,  about  election  time,  and  try 
to  tempt  him  to  change  his  colours, 
he  would  give  you  to  understand 
that  the  sooner  you  walked  out  of 
it  the  better.  But  he  respects  your 
position  as  a  gentleman,  and  he  is 
pleased  that  a  gentleman  should 
stop  to  talk  with  him,  and  remem- 
ber his  boy  Jack.  You  take  your 
ride  into  your  market-town  ;  and 
there,  lounging  with  a  friend  along 
the  pavement,  you  meet  an  acquain- 
tance of  what  is  called  rather 
"  doubtful"  position — not  stand- 
ing quite  upon  your  level  in  society 
— the  cashier  of  your  Branch  Bank, 
let  us  say,  or  a  small  surgeon  who 
has  married  into  a  family  that  you 
used  to  know ;  and  you  ask  him,  in 
your  friend's  hearing,  to  bring  his 
daughters  (I  am  supposing  you  to 
be  good-natured,  for  the  girls  are  no 
beauties)  to  that  luncheon  you  are 
going  to  give  next  week  to  the  Rifle 
Corps  j  and  the  doubtful  individual 
goes  home  to  his  dinner  a  pleased 
and  happy  man  ;  for,  if  he  were  to 
confess  the  truth,  the  poor  girls  have 
been  speculating  for  some  days  as 
to  the  possibility  of  an  invitation 
which  gives  them  a  little  lift  in  the 
social  scale.  And  now  you  may  go 
with  a  safe  conscience  and  take 
your  seat  in  the  committee-room  of 
that  Philanthropic  Society  (which- 
ever it  may  be  that  you  especially 
patronise) ;  and,  whatever  good  you 
may  or  may  not  do  there,  I  will 
allow  that  you  have  not  entirely 


wasted  your  morning  ;  and  though, 
as  you  walk  away,  I  can  see  that 
you  are  trying  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  coming 
down  the  other  side  of  the  street 
(and  who  really  does  not  see  you,  he 
is  talking  so  busily  with  that  farmer 
about  turnips),  still,  I  will  not  call 
you  a  "flunkey,"  because  there  is  a 
shade  of  vexed  inquiry  in  your  face 
as  to  whether  he  turned  away  his 
head  on  purpose  ;  and  when,  a  little 
after,  he  meets  you  as  you  are  leav- 
ing town,  and  declares  that  he  has 
been  looking  for  you  all  the  morn- 
ing (a  slightly  figurative  assertion 
on  his  lordship's  part,  which  we 
will  not  criticise),  and  asks  you  to 
shoot  pheasants,  and  dine  and  sleep 
on  Monday  —  I  sympathise  with 
your  pleasure  in  accepting  the  invi- 
tation, although  it  is  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  you  don't  care  for  that  sort 
of  shooting.  I  do  not  believe  in  my 
heart  that  his  lordship  is  particular- 
ly enchanted  with  your  society,  any 
more  than  I  believe  you  are  a  personal 
admirer  of  either  of  the  two  stumpy 
young  ladies  who  are  to  grace  your 
luncheon-table,  and  fire  their  unsuc- 
cessful shots  at  the  gentlemen  Volun- 
teers ;  but  I  fancy  that  I  see  brought 
into  play  some  of  those  smaller 
charities  of  social  life,  which  rather 
exalt  than  degrade  both  giver  and 
receiver ;  which  it  is  natural,  and  not 
undignified,  for  us  to  expect  one 
from  another  in  our  several  degrees ; 
and  which,  perhaps  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  suppose,  go  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
all  of  us  this  tendency — call  it  what 
you  will  ]  we  all  like  to  be  noticed 
by  those  above  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
lower  springs  of  action  with  which 
the  large  wisdom  of  Providence  has 
supplied  us.  Its  effect  upon  our 
own  character  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  we  keep  it  subor- 
dinate to  higher  and  nobler  prin- 
ciples. Its  effect  upon  others  de- 
pends upon  how  far  its  action  is 
judiciously  veiled,  or  awkwardly 
and  unbecomingly  exposed.  In  this 
point,  it  is  like  a  woman's  conscious- 
ness of  her  beauty ;  it  is  a  very  na- 
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tural  feeling ;  we  know  that  it  must 
exist ;  it  may  even  give,  impercep- 
tibly, an  additional  nameless  charm 
to  her  tone  and  manner ;  it  only  be- 
comes an  offensive  weakness,  when 
she.  continually  forces  upon  us  the 
impression  that  she  thinks  herself 
beautiful.  So,  if  our  friend  Thomp- 
son boasts  to  us,  either  openly  or 
under  some  flimsy  disguise,  of  his 
numerous  acquaintances  in  the  peer- 
age, the  man  is  a  fool — that  is  all ; 
as  foolish  as  if  he  were  to  boast  of 
his  new  coat,  or  his  new  book  that 
he  has  written,  or  anything  else  con- 
nected with  him,  except  his  horse 
or  his  love — subjects  upon  which 
every  man  claims  a  right  to  be 
egotistic,  and  is  allowed  an  exceed- 
ingly wide  licence  of  imagination. 
[Let  my  fair  readers  here  under- 
stand, that  if  it  is  voted  bad  taste 
to  boast  of  one's  wife,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  value  of  that  possession 
va  sans  dire.]  Our  friend  may  feel 
a  gratification  at  having  acquain- 
tances in  the  higher  walks  of  life, 
quite  as  innocent  and  as  natural  as 
he  feels  in  his  new  hat,  or  his  last 
popular  article.  If  he  boasts  to  me 
that  he  dined  with  the  Duke  last 
week,  or  obtrudes  that  fact  upon 
my  notice  (who  did  not  dine  there) 
in  any  disagreeable  manner,  I  set 
him  down  in  my  own  mind  as  a 
man  of  very  bad  taste,  inferior  breed- 
ing, and  probably  of  rather  weak 
understanding.  I  form  much  the 
same  conclusion  if  he  dilates  to  me 
upon  his  literary  success,  and  points 
out  with  a  grin  the  words  "  Tenth 
Edition"  on  his  title-page — (to  me, 
whose  writings,  much  more  meri- 
torious in  my  own  opinion,  fall 
dead  upon  a  senseless  public).  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  always 
labouring  to  impress  upon  me  that 
he  doesn't  want  to  dine  with  the 
Duke  —  that  he  considers  Brown, 
who  dines  there  once  a-fortnight,  a 
toady  and  a  snob  for  so  doing — that 
he  never  did  and  never  would  dine 
with  a  duke,  unless  it  had  been  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then  only 
as  a  compliment  to  an  illustrious 
soldier  in  that  unfortunate  position, 
— why,  in  that  case,  I  come  to  much 
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the  same  conclusion  still  as  to  his 
taste ;  and  even  if  I  give  him  credit 
for  a  trifle  more  brains,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  another  valuable  quality 
— his  veracity.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  dining  with  dukes  myself 
(simply,  I  must  explain,  because 
the  dukes  don't  ask  me — from  no 
higher  motive  whatever),  but  if  a 
peer  of  even  lower  degree  invites  me, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  I  am  rather 
pleased  to  go.  I  scarcely  flatter 
myself  that  I  am  asked  because  I 
am  supposed  to  contribute  much 
additional  brilliancy  to  the  dinner- 
circle,  but  simply  as  a  piece  of 
neighbourly  politeness.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  that,  being  his  guest,  his 
lordship  will  treat  me  as  a  gentle- 
man, even  if  I  were  his  valet's  son. 
If  he  treated  me  in  any  other  way, 
I  should  take  care  to  let  him  know 
I  was  aware  of  it.  And  though  I 
appreciate  his  lordship's  civilities, 
and  am  willing  cheerfully  to  yield 
him  every  inch  of  precedence  and 
worldly  honour  to  which  his  position 
entitles  him,  I  should  stand  out 
perhaps  rather  more  stiffly  for  my 
rights  and  my  position,  in  a  ques- 
tion in  which  he  was  concerned, 
than  as  against  any  commoner  of 
my  own  calibre.  Nor  do  I  imagine 
that  I  am  any  remarkable  exception 
in  this  particular.  There  are  cer- 
tain concessions  freely  made  to  rank 
and  local  influence  here  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  let  their  holders  advance 
but  an  inch  beyond  their  recognised 
limits,  and  the  British  public  sets 
its  back  up  pretty  stiffly.  Those 
who  talk  of  subserviency  as  the 
characteristic  of  any  large  class  of 
Englishmen,  high  or  low,  take  a 
very  shallow  view  of  English  life. 

Whenever  we  hear  this  doctrine 
of  social  equality  proclaimed  very 
loudly,  and  a  profound  contempt 
expressed  for  the  Court  Circular, 
and  the  Peerage,  and  Tables  of  Pre- 
cedence, it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  suspicion  that  the  preacher  has 
in  his  heart  a  hankering  after  the 
vanities  he  denounces.  None  are 
more  emphatic  upon  this  subject 
than  our  cousins  the  Americans  ; 
and  none,  as  others  besides  English 
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travellers  have  told  us,  have  more 
respect  for  a  lord.  Those  who  value 
social  distinctions  at  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  they  are  worth, 
are  not  given  to  make. themselves 
unhappy  about  them  one  way  or 
another.  Every  one  remembers  the 
story  of  the  little  marquess  at  Eton, 
who  being  seized  by  a  big  com- 
moner, with  the  usual  interrogatory 
put  to  new  boys  as  to  their  name 
and  parentage,  answered  that  his 
father  was  " a  duke;"  and  received 
forthwith  from  that  independent 
Briton  four  kicks  ;  one  for  himself, 
and  "  three  for  the  duke."  It  is 
commonly  told  with  great  gusto  as 
an  instance  of  the  levelling  discip- 
line of  our  public  schools.  So  far 
as  this — that  to  be  kicked  early  in 
life  was  very  wholesome  for  the 
little  marquess — I  concur  in  the 
moral ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  so 
sure  as  to  the  young  gentleman 
who  is  usually  regarded  as  the  hero 
in  the  transaction.  According  to 
my  lights  in  the  science  of  flunkey- 
ism,  to  kick  a  duke  (even  by  deputy) 
must  be,  to  the  genuine  flunkey 
mind,  even  more  delightful  than  to 
toady  him. 

For  this  reason  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find,  in  these  very 
Snob  Papers,  a  lament  which  might 
otherwise  have  appeared  rather 
out  of  place.  Literary  claims,  it 
appears,  are  not  recognised  in  the 
present  code  of  precedence.  Suc- 
cessful authors  and  editors  are  not 
admitted,  by  virtue  of  their  intel- 
lectual peerage,  into  such  intimate 
communication  with  dukes  as 
might  be  desired.  Especially,  there 
is  no  recognised  place  for  them  at 
Court.  We  are  told,  with  a  bitter 
irony,  that  "  two  of  them  have 
actually  been  invited  to  Court  dur- 
ing the  present  reign,"  and  that 
probably  "  towards  the  end  of  the 
season  one  or  two  will  be  asked  to 
dinner"  by  the  Premier  of  the  day. 
In  short,  in  this  literary  century  we 
have  "  a  Court  system  which  sends 
men  of  genius  to  the  second  table." 

Now,  when  we  come  upon  such 
passages  as  these  in  pages  which  pro- 
fess to  anathematise  all  the  tinsel  of 
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Court  etiquette,  and  the  influences 
of  aristocratic  dinner-parties,  as  de- 
grading to  the  very  soul  of  man, 
what  is  a  bewildered  ordinary  reader 
to  think  1  It  may  be  an  unchari- 
table query,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
natural  one,  which  forces  itself  upon 
his  mind — Hinc  illce  lachrymce  ?  Is 
this  where  the  shoe  pinches  ?  Does 
all  this  magnificent  protest  against 
the  "exclusiveness"  of  social  bar- 
riers, this  noble  scorn  of  the  yoke 
of  fashion,  this  proclamation  of  the 
common  dignity  of  human  nature, 
resolve  itself  into  this — that  we, 
the  said  scorners  and  protesters, 
have  had  no  "command"  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  no  cards  for 
my  Lord  Tinsel's  fashionable  par- 
ties ?  Has  Diogenes  taken  to  his 
tub  merely  because  he  was  not 
asked  to  Alexander's  feast  1 

I  must  say  that  if  I  were  a 
preacher  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
total  depravity  of  human  nature  in 
the  matter  of  Flunkeyism,  and  were 
in  search  of  illustrations  for  my 
sermon,  I  should  assuredly  mark 
this  down  for  future  improvement. 
All  the  little  jealousies  which  are 
supposed  to  agitate  half -bred  society, 
all  the  moral  indignation  expressed 
by  Mrs  A.  because  Mrs  B.  allows 
her  daughters  to  visit  such  a  woman 
as  Lady  C.  (who  has  struck  the  A.'s 
off  her  list)  —  all  these  fungoid 
growths  of  society  which  form  the 
study  of  some  approved  modern 
novelists,  surely  present  no  idea  so 
ridiculous  as  Genius  snivelling  be- 
cause it  is  not  asked  to  dinner. 

I  almost  think  that,  if  I  were 
Genius,  I  would  be  above  that.  It 
seems  very  natural,  and  very  allow- 
able, for  us  dull  mediocrities  to 
have  our  little  social  ambitions,  and 
to  value  such  recognition  on  the 
part  of  society ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing better,  too.  Titular  rank  may 
be  desired  and  accepted  by  ordinary 
commoners ;  but  one  can  well  un- 
derstand that  "Coke  of  Norfolk" 
did  not  care  to  be  made  a  lord. 
The  painter  who  allowed  the  mon- 
arch to  pick  up  his  maul -stick 
would  not  have  cried  about  a  seat 
at  table. 

3D 
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Such  a  complaint  does  dishonour 
to  the  true  claims  of  intellect. 
"  There  is  a  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king;"  and  it  is  right  for 
us  all  to  acknowledge  it.  But 
Genius  is  untrue  to  itself,  if  it  vails 
its  own  divine  right  before  any 
king  that  reigns.  The  poet  or 
the  philosopher  has  an  empire 
wider  than  Caesar's.  He  has  his 
court,  his  audience  -  chamber,  his 
subjects  whom  he  sways  with  a 
word.  He  is  himself  a  king  of 
men;  his  "rank  and  precedence" 
is  not  within  the  cognisance  of  stars 
and  ribbons.  Consign  Genius  to 
the  "  second  table  ! "  Its  seat  is 
amongst  the  gods — "beside  their 
nectar — careless  of  mankind." 

But  when  men  of  letters  con- 
descend from  their  heroic  status  to 
mix  in  the  battle  of  life  with  mor- 
tals, they  are  not  the  foremost  men 
in  the  fray,  in  any  State  or  in  any 
generation.  They  have  often  been 
said  to  be  so,  in  all  sorts  of 
languages ;  but  then  it  was  them- 
selves who  said  it :  and  they  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  the 
world  of  it,  though  they  have  had 
its  ear  so  long.  A  shrewd  observer, 
himself  a  half-brother  of  the  craft 
— Lord  Shaftesbury — has  placed 
them,  justly  enough,  "  in  the  second 
rank  of  men."  A  commonwealth 
officered  entirely  by  an  aristocracy 
of  genius  would  probably  take  no 
very  high  place  among  nations.  In 
spite  of  the  brilliant  example  of 
some  modern  English  politicians,  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  it  is  not  in 
so  far  as  they  are  clever  writers, 
but  in  so  far  as  they  are  practical 
men,  that  they  have  been  useful  in 
the  State.  The  public  would  rather 
have  the  reduction  of  a  penny  in 
the  income-tax  from  the  hands  of 
its  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
than  a  new  Paradise  Lost.  The 
aristocracy  of  letters  complains 
that  it  has  no  recognised  place  in 
the  Court  Circular;  would  it  be 
better  satisfied,  if  authors  were  pri- 
vileged to  bear  the  titles  of  their 
•works  as  designations  of  honour, 
and  had  assigned  them  heraldic 
bearings  derived  from  their  literary 
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achievements,  as  Mr  D'Israeli  (the 
elder)  once  fancifully  suggested1? 
Be  it  remembered  that  certain  clever 
men  have  complained  before  now 
of  being  received  in  society  merely 
as  clever  men — to  figure  as  the  lion 
of  the  evening,  and  "make  sport," 
as  it  were,  for  the  Philistines.  JSTo 
doubt,  to  any  but  a  very  vain  man, 
such  a  position  must  often  be  dis- 
agreeable. Yet  they  have  been  re- 
minded that  the  complaint  against 
society  was  hardly  just ;  that  Mr 
Jones  and  Mr  Smith,  if  they  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  minus  their 
authorship,  might  often  have  no 
claim  to  be  there  at  all. 

But  Genius  has  always  been  com- 
plaining of  neglect.  It  is  the  crying 
child  of  the  human  family.  It  was 
rather  ill-used  by  cross  nurses  some 
years  ago,  and  has  been  ailing  and 
fretful  ever  since.  And  it  has  the 
advantage  which  the  loudest  crying 
child  in  a  family  always  has — the 
public  ear.  The  groans  of  the 
practical  workers  of  this  world  are 
seldom  heard — the  martyrs  of  un- 
requited labour  die  mute.  But 
Genius,  even  if  it  starves,  seldom 
starves  in  silence.  It  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  but  it  has  seldom  been 
too  respectable  to  beg,  in  some  form 
or  other.  It  is  quite  true  that  it 
cannot  live  upon  praise ;  but  in 
these  days  it  commonly  gets  its 
pudding  too  —  probably  quite  as 
much  as  is  good  for  it.  In  fact,  it 
is  rather  the  pet  of  the]  family  just 
at  present,  and  for  that  reason  seems 
to  cry  louder  than  ever  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Flunkey- 
ism  does  exist,  and  that  the  term 
may  have  a  wider  application  than 
our  particular  school  assigns  to  it. 
There  are  mean  and  grovelling 
natures  to  be  found  under  all 

fovemrnents  and  all  states  of  society, 
f  they  cannot  toady  rank,  they  will 
toady  wealth  and  political  power. 
They  will  do  even  worse  ;  they  will 
toady  a  popular  opinion,  and  pro- 
stitute a  "  Free  Press"  to  the  most 
mischievous  public  mania  of  the 
day.  And  it  is  far  better  for  na- 
tional character,  a  far  less  wrong  to 
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the  cause  of  universal  truth  and 
honesty,  that  a  man  should  fall  down 
and  worship  even  a  coroneted  mush- 
room than  a  false  and  base  princi- 
ple. Any  form  of  Mumbo-Jumbo 
were  better  than  that. 

For  my  own  part,  I  believe  Duke- 
dom to  be  as  useful  and  wholesome 
an  institution,  in  its  way,  as  author- 
craft.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  such 
"  worship  "  as  has  been  assigned  it 
from  the  national  fountain  of  honour. 
I  honestly  respect  a  good  duke,  as  I 
do  a  good  writer.  Taking  the  class 
as  members  of  society,  I  believe 
them  to  be  quite  as  desirable  ac- 
quaintances, their  characters  quite 
as  good,  their  domestic  relations 
quite  as  respectable,  and  if  their 
dinners  are  better  (as  I  daresay  they 
are),  that  need  not  be  a  fatal  objec- 
tion. If  there  are  some  indifferent 
specimens,  I  am  not  responsible  for 
their  manufacture.  The  reasons  for 
some  men  being  born  in  that  station 
of  life  are  to  me  as  inscrutable  as  the 
reasons  for  some  men  being  popular 
authors.  But,  for  all  that  I  can 
see,  I  am  so  far  content  with  heredi- 
tary Eight  Honourables  that  I  have 


no  desire  to  have  them  replaced  by 
extempore  coronets,  conferred  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  upon  those 
whom  they  consider  the  great  men 
of  the  day.  Popular  suffrage  of  this 
kind  does  not  always  proceed  upon 
the  same  safe  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple as  that  which  the  soldiers  of  a 
certain  Crimean  regiment  adopted, 
when  they  unanimously  elected  for 
the  Victoria  Cross  the  sergeant  who 
served  out  the  grog.  There  is  a 
kind  of  "great -man  worship  "  (to 
borrow  one  of  these  new  terms) 
against  which  even  my  flunkey  spirit 
rebels.  I  cannot  accept  Mr  Tup- 
per  for  a  philosopher,  or  either  Mr 
Bellew,  Dr  Gumming,  or  Mr  Spur- 
geon  (let  me  be  unsectarian  in  my 
selection),  for  a  prophet.  Every 
superstition  has  its  limit ;  and  these 
happen  to  be  the  particular  form  of 
Mumbo-Jumbo  before  which  I  can- 
not fall  down.  I  will  be  content  with 
the  hereditary  teraphim  to  which  I 
have"  been  accustomed.  Surely  it 
was  an  unfair  reproach  against  idols 
that  they  were  "  dumb;"  the  most 
ghastly  of  all  impositions  are  the 
idols  which  talk. 
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FECHTEE   IN  HAMLET  AND   OTHELLO. 


IN  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  the  drama  and  the  stage,  every 
lover  of  the  art  must  rejoice  at  the 
surprising  success  achieved  by  the 
remarkable  Frenchman  who  has 
undertaken  to  give  a  new  aspect  to 
Shakespearian  tragedy,  and  who  has 
drawn  all  London  to  witness  two 
of  the  greatest  dramatic  works  ever 
written.  No  man  ever  before  played 
Hamlet  for  seventy  consecutive 
nights ;  no  man,  since  the  great 
Kean,  ever  excited  so  much  discus- 
sion. That  much  of  this  success  is 
owing  to  the  curiosity  of  seeing  a 
Frenchman  play  Shakespeare  in 
English,  no  one  will  doubt.  But 
whatever  the  cause,  the  success  is  a 
fact  which  must  have  its  influence ; 
and  now  that  a  second  part  has 
been  added  to  Fechter's  Shakespea- 
rian repertory,  the  discussion  be- 
comes more  animated,  and  the  ques- 
tions involved  become  more  capable 
of  solution. 

To  express  my  own  opinion  in  a 
sentence — I  think  his  Hamlet  one 
of  the  very  best,  and  his  Othello 
one  of  the  very  worst  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  and  I  have  seen  all  the  good 
actors,  and  many  of  the  bad  actors, 
from  Kean  downwards.  On  leav- 
ing the  theatre  after  Hamlet,  I  felt 
once  more  what  a  great  play  it  was, 
with  all  its  faults,  and  they  are 
gross  and  numerous.  On  leaving 
the  theatre  after  Othello,  I  felt  as  if 
my  old  admiration  for  this  supreme 
masterpiece  of  the  art  had  been  an 
exaggeration  ;  all  the  faults  of  the 
play  stood  out  so  glaringly,  all  its 
beauties  were  so  dimmed  and  dis- 
torted by  the  acting  of  every  one 
concerned.  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
cur to  Shakespeare's  pages  to  re- 
cover the  old  feeling. 

Reflecting  on  the  contrast  offer- 
ed by  these  two  performances,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  good  lesson  on 
the  philosophy  of  acting  was  to  be 
read  there.  Two  cardinal  points 
were  illustrated  by  it.  First,  the 
very  general  confusion  which  exists 


in  men's  minds  respecting  natural- 
ism and  idealism  in  art ;  secondly, 
the  essential  limitation  of  an  actor's 
sphere,  as  determined  by  his  per- 
sonality. Both  in  Hamlet  and 
Othello,  Fechter  attempts  to  be  na- 
tural, and  keeps  as  far  away  as  pos- 
sible from  the  conventional  decla- 
matory style,  which  is  by  many 
mistaken  for  idealism  only  because 
it  is  unlike  reality.  His  physique 
enabled  him  to  represent  Hamlet, 
and  his  naturalism  was  artistic. 
His  physique  wholly  incapacitated 
him  from  representing  Othello ;  and 
his  naturalism,  being  mainly  deter- 
mined by  his  personality,  became 
utter  feebleness.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  whole  cause  of  his  failure 
rests  with  his  physical  incapacity, 
for,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  his 
intellectual  conception  of  the  part 
is  as  false  as  his  execution  is  feeble ; 
but  he  might  have  had  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  part,  and  yet  have 
been  ten  times  more  effective,  had 
nature  endowed  him  with  a  phy- 
sique of  more  weight  and  intensity. 
Twenty  Othellos  I  have  seen,  with 
far  less  intelligence,  but  with  more 
effective  representative  qualities, 
whose  performances  have  stirred  the 
very  depths  of  the  soul ;  whereas 
I  cannot  imagine  any  amount  of 
intelligence  enabling  Fechter's  per- 
sonality to  make  the  performance 
satisfactory. 

His  Hamlet  was  "  natural ; "  but 
this  was  not  owing,  as  many  seem 
to  think,  to  the  simple  fact  of  its 
being  more  conversational  and  less 
stilted  than  usual.  If  Shakespeare's 
grandest  language  seemed  to  issue 
naturally  from  Fechter's  lips,  and 
did  not  strike  you  as  out  of  place, 
which  it  so  often  does  when  mouthed 
on  the  stage,  the  reason  was  that  he 
formed  a  tolerably  true  conception 
of  Hamlet's  nature,  and  could  re- 
present that  conception.  It  was  his 
personality  which  enabled  him  to 
represent  this  conception.  Many  of 
the  spectators  had  a  conception  as 
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true,  or  truer,  but  they  could  not 
have  represented  it.  This  is  self- 
evident.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  natural  in  art  ?  On  this 
point  great  confusion  prevails.  By 
naturalism  and  realism,  men  com- 
monly, and  falsely,  suppose  that  an 
imitation  of  ordinary  life  is  meant: 
a  reproduction  of  such  details  as 
may  be  recognised  among  our  daily 
experiences.  Whereas  naturalism 
truly  means  the  reproduction  of 
those  details  which  characterise  the 
nature  of  tJie  thing  represented. 
Realism  means  truth,  not  vulgarity. 
Truth  of  the  higher  as  of  the  lower 
forms  :  truth  of  passion,  and  truth 
of  manners.  The  nature  of  a  Mac- 
beth is  not  the  nature  of  an  Othello ; 
the  speech  of  Achilles  is  not  the 
speech  of  Thersites.  The  truth  of  the 
"  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  "  is  not  the 
truth  of  Murillo's  "  Beggar  Girl." 
But  artists  and  critics  of  ten  overlook 
this  obvious  fact.  Actors  are  espe- 
cially prone  to  overlook  it,  and,  in 
trying  to  be  natural,  sink  into  the 
familiar  ;  though  that  is  as  unnatu- 
ral as  if  they  were  to  attempt  to 
heighten  the  reality  of  the  Apollo 
by  flinging  a  paletot  over  his  naked 
shoulders.  It  is  this  error  into 
which  Fechter  falls  in  Othello ;  he 
vulgarises  the  part  in  the  attempt 
to  make  it  natural.  Instead  of  the 
heroic,  grave,  impassioned  Moor, 
he  represents  an  excitable  Creole  of 
our  own  day. 

Intellectually  and  physically  his 
Hamlet  so  satisfies  the  audience, 
that  they  exclaim,  "  How  natural ! " 
Hamlet  is  fat,  according  to  his 
mother's  testimony;  but  he  is  also 
— at  least  in  Ophelia's  eyes — very 
handsome — 

"The  courtier's,  soldier* s,  scholar's  eye, 

tongue,  sword, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 

form, 
The  observed  of  all  observers." 

Fechter  is  lymphatic,  delicate, 
handsome,  and  with  his  long  flaxen 


curls,  quivering  sensitive  nostrils, 
fine  eye,  and  sympathetic  voice, 
perfectly  represents  the  graceful 
prince.  His  aspect  and  bearing 
are  such  that  the  eye  rests  on  him 
with  delight.  Our  sympathies  are 
completely  secured.  And  as  he 
endeavours  to  act,  not  to  declaim 
the  part,  we  feel  that  we  have 
Hamlet  the  Dane  before  us.  All 
those  scenes  which  demand  the 
qualities  of  an  accomplished  co- 
median, he  plays  to  perfection. 
Never  before  have  the  scenes  with 
the  players,  with  Polonius,  with 
Horatio,  with  Rosenkranz  and 
Guildenstern,  or  the  quieter  mono- 
logues, been  better  played ;  they 
are  touched  with  so  cunning  a  grace, 
and  a  manner  so  natural,  that  our 
delight  is  extreme.  We  not  only 
feel  in  the  presence  of  an  individual, 
a  character,  but  feel  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  strictly  consonant  with 
our  previous  conception  of  Hamlet, 
and  with  the  part  assigned  him  in  the 
play.  The  passages  of  emotion  also 
are  rendered  with  real  sensibility. 
His  delightful  and  sympathetic 
voice,  and  the  unforced  fervour  of 
his  expression,  triumph  over  the 
foreigner's  accent  and  the  foreigner's 
mistakes  in  emphasis.  This  is  real- 
ly a  considerable  triumph;  for  al- 
though Fechter  pronounces  English 
very  well  for  a  Frenchman,*  it  is 
certain  that  his  accent  greatly  in- 
terferes with  the  due  effect  of  the 
speeches.  But  the  foreign  accent 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
perpetual  error  of  emphasis;  and 
this  surely  he  might  overcome  by 
diligent  study,  if  he  would  consent 
to  submit  to  the  rigorous  criticism 
of  some  English  friend,  who  would 
correct  him  every  time  he  errs. 
The  sense  is  constantly  perturbed, 
and  sometimes  violated,  by  this 
fault.  Yet  so  great  is  the  power 
of  true  emotion,  that  even  this  is 
forgotten  directly  he  touches  the 
feelings  of  the  audience ;  and  in  his 


*  An  idle  attempt  has  been  made  to  juggle  away  the  objection  to  his  foreign  ac- 
cent on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  having  been  born  in  London.  But 
these  biographical  facts  cannot  weigh  with  an  audience.  His  accent  is  a  French 
accent ;  and  if  he  is  an  Englishman,  the  accent  is  unpardonable. 
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great  speech,  "  O  what  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave  am  I!"  no  one  hears 
the  foreigner. 

Physically  then,  we  may  say  that 
his  Hamlet  is  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
nor  is  it  intellectually  open  to  more 
criticism  than  must  always  arise  in 
the  case  of  a  character  which  admits 
of  so  many  readings.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  fine  conception,  consonant  in 
general  with  what  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  indicates.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  I  have  seen  to  the 
realisation  of  Goethe's  idea,  ex- 
pounded in  the  celebrated  critique 
in  WilJielm  Meister,  that  there  is  a 
burden  laid  on  Hamlet  too  heavy 
for  his  soul  to  bear.  The  refine- 
ment, the  feminine  delicacy,  the 
vacillation  of  Hamlet,  are  admirably 
represented ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
more  tragic  scenes  that  we  feel  any 
shortcoming.  For  these  scenes  he 
wants  the  tragedian's  personality; 
and  once  for  all  let  me  say  that  by 
personality  I  do  not  simply  mean 
the  physical  qualities  of  voice  and 
person,  but  the  physicological  quali- 
ties which  give  the  force  of  animal 
passion  demanded  by  tragedy,  and 
which  cannot  be  represented  except 
by  a  certain  animal  power. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
his  reading  of  the  part  which  seems 
to  me  manifestly  incorrect.  The 
error,  if  error  it  be,  is  not  peculiar 
to  him,  but  has  been  shared  by  all 
ihe  other  Hamlets,  probably  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  how  to 
^represent  what  Shakespeare  has 
indicated  rather  than  expressly  set 
down.  And  as  there  is  nothing  in 
his  physique  which  would  prevent 
the  proper  representation  of  a  dif- 
ferent conception,  I  must  assume 
that  the  error  is  an  intellectual 
one.  On  this  account  I  submit  to 
his  consideration  the  following  sug- 
gestions. 

Much  discussion  has  turned  on 
the  question  of  Hamlet's  madness, 
whether  it  be  real  or  assumed.  It 
is  not  possible  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion. Arguments  are  strong  on 
both  sides.  He  may  be  really  mad, 
and  yet,  with  that  terrible  con- 
-  sciousness  of  the  fact  which  often 


visits  the  insane,  he  may  "  put  an 
antic  disposition  on,"  as  a  sort  of 
relief  to  his  feelings.  Or  he  may 
merely  assume  madness  as  a  means 
of  accounting  for  any  extravagance 
of  demeanour  into  which  the  know- 
ledge of  his  father's  murder  may 
betray  him.  Shakespeare  has  com- 
mitted the  serious  fault  of  not 
making  this  point  clear ;  a  modern 
writer  who  should  commit  such  a 
fault  would  get  no  pardon.  Now 
the  actor  is  by  no  means  called 
upon  to  settle  such  points.  One 
thing,  however,  he  is  called  upon 
to  do,  and  that  is,  not  to  depart 
widely  from  the  text,  not  to  mis- 
represent what  stands  plainly  writ- 
ten. Yet  this  the  actors  do  in 
Hamlet.  They  may  believe  that 
Shakespeare  never  meant  Hamlet 
to  be  really  mad ;  but  they  cannot 
deny,  and  should  not  disregard,  the 
plain  language  of  the  text — namely, 
that  Shakespeare  meant  Hamlet  to 
be  in  a  state  of  intense  cerebral  ex- 
citement, bordering  on  madness. 
His  sorrowing  nature  has  been  sud- 
denly ploughed  to  its  depths  by  a 
horror  so  great  as  to  make  him  re- 
coil every  moment  from  the  belief 
in  its  reality.  The  shock,  if  it  has 
not  destroyed  his  sanity,  has  cer- 
tainly unsettled  him.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  this.  Every  line 
speaks  it.  We  see  it  in  the  ram- 
bling incoherence  of  his  "  wild  and 
whirling  words"  to  his  fellow- 
watchers  and  fellow-witnesses ;  but 
as  this  may  be  said  to  be  assumed 
by  him  (although  the  motive  for 
such  an  assumption  is  not  clear,  as 
he  might  have  "  put  them  off,"  and 
yet  retained  his  coherence),  I  will 
appeal  to  the  impressive  fact  of  the 
irreverence  with  which  in  this  scene 
he  speaks  of  his  father  and  to  his 
father  —  language  which  Shake- 
speare surely  never  meant  to  be  in- 
significant, and  which  the  actors 
always  omit.  Here  is  the  scene 
after  the  exit  of  the  ghost : — 
Enter  HORATIO  and  MARCELLUS. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  0,  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 
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No; 


Ham. 
You'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then  ;  would  heart 

of  man  once  think  it  ? 
But  you'll  be  secret, — 
Hor.,  Mar.        Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 
Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in 

all  Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 
Hor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord, 

come  from  the  grave, 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right;  you  are  in  the  right ; 
And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part; 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point 

you— 

For  every  man  has  business  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is, — and  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  hurling 

words,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I'm  sorry  they  offend  you,  heart- 
ily: 

Yes,  'faith,  heartily. 
Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my 

lord. 
Ham.  Yes,  by  St  Patrick,  but  there  is, 

my  lord. 
And  much  offence  too,  touching  this  vision 

here. 

It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you ; 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between 

us, 
O'ermaster  it  as  you  may.    And  now,  good 

friends, 

As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord? 

We  will. 

Ham.  Never  make  known  what  you  have 

seen  to-night. 

Hor.,  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 
Ham.  Nay,  but  swear' t. 

Hor.  In  faith, 

My  lord,  not  I.  » 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 
Mar.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord, 

already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 
Ghost.  [Beneath.}  Swear. 
Ham.  Ha,  ha,  loy  I  say'st  tkou  so  ?  art 

thou  there,  truepenny  ? 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellar- 
age,— 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you 

have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.}  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  et  ubiquet    then  we'll  shift 

our  ground : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  my  sword, 
Ghost.  [Beneath.}  Swear. 
Ham.    Well  said,  old  mole  !  canst  work 
•C  the  ground  so  fast  I 


A  worthy  pioneer  I — Once  more  remove, 
good  friends. 

Now,  why  are  these  irreverent 
words  omitted ?  Because  the  actors 
feel  them  to  be  irreverent,  incon- 
gruous ]  If  spoken  as  Shakespeare 
meant  them  to  be — as  Hamlet  in 
his  excited  and  bewildered  state 
must  have  uttered  them  —  they 
would  be  eminently  significant.  It 
is  evading  the  difficulty  to  omit 
them ;  and  it  is  a  departure  from 
Shakespeare's  obvious  intention. 
Let  but  the  actor  enter  into  the 
excitement  of  the  situation,  and 
make  visible  the  hurrying  agitation 
which  prompts  these  wild  and  whirl- 
ing words,  he  will  then  find  them 
expressive,  and  will  throw  the  audi- 
ence into  corresponding  emotion. 

But  this  scene  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. From  the  moment  of  the 
Ghost's  departure,  Hamlet  is  a 
changed  man.  All  the  subsequent 
scenes  should  be  impregnated  with 
vague  horror,  and  an  agitation  com- 
pounded of  feverish  desire  for  ven- 
geance with  the  perplexities  of 
thwarting  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  story  which  has  been  heard. 
This  alternation  of  wrath  and  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  has  not  been 
the  victim  of  an  hallucination, 
should  be  represented  by  the  fever- 
ish agitation  of  an  unquiet  mind, 
visible  even  under  all  the  outward 
calmness  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  put  on ;  whereas  the  Hamlets  I 
have  seen  are  perfectly  calm  and 
self-possessed  when  they  are  not  in 
a  tempest  of  rage,  or  not  feigning 
madness  to  deceive  the  King.  It 
is  part  and  parcel  of  this  erroneous 
conception  as  to  the  state  of  Ham- 
let's mind  (unless  it  be  the  mistake 
of  substituting  declamation  for  act- 
ing) which,  as  I  believe,  entirely 
misrepresents  the  purport  of  the 
famous  soliloquy — "To  be  or  not 
to  be."  This  is  not  a  set  speech  to 
be  declaimed  to  pit,  boxes,  and  gal- 
lery, nor  is  it  a  moral  thesis  debated 
by  Hamlet  in  intellectual  freedom ; 
yet  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
mistakes  is  committed  by  all  actors. 
Because  it  is -a  fine  speech,  pregnant 
with  thought,  it  has  been  mistaken 
for  an  oratorical  display;  but  I 
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think  Shakespeare's  genius  was  too 
eminently  dramatic  to  have  com- 
mitted so  great  an  error  as  to  sub- 
stitute an  oration  for  an  exhibition 
of  Hamlet's  state  of  mind.     The 
speech  is  passionate,  not  reflective  j 
and  it  should  be  so  spoken  as  if 
the  thoughts  were  wrung  from  the 
agonies  of  a  soul  hankering  after 
suicide  as  an  escape  from  evils,  yet 
terrified  at  the  dim  sense  of  greater 
evils  after  death.     Not  only  would 
such  a  reading  of  the  speech  give  it 
tenfold  dramatic  force,  but  it  would 
be  the  fitting  introduction  to  the 
wildness  of  the  scene,  which  im- 
mediately succeeds,  with  Ophelia. 
This  scene  has  also  been  much  dis- 
cussed.    To  render  its  strange  vio- 
lence intelligible,  actors  are  wont 
to  indicate,  by  their  looking  towards 
the  door,  that  they  suspect  the  King, 
or  some  one  else,  to  be  watching ; 
and  the  wildness  then  takes  its  place 
among  the  assumed  extravagances 
of  Hamlet.     Fechter  also  conceives 
it  thus.     I  cannot  find  any  warrant 
in  Shakespeare  for  such  a  reading ; 
and  it  is  adopted  solely  to  evade  a 
difficulty  which  no   longer  exists 
when  we   consider  Hamlet's  state 
of  feverish  excitement.     I  believe, 
therefore,  that  Hamlet  is  not  dis- 
guising   his   real  feelings  in  this 
scene,  but  is  terribly  in   earnest. 
If  his  wildness  seem  unnatural,  I 
would  ask  the  actors  what  they 
make   of  the   far  greater  extrava- 
gance with  which  he  receives  the 
confirmation  of  his  doubts  by  the 
effect  of  the  play  upon  the  King  ? 
Here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  there  is 
no  pretext  for  assuming  an  extrava- 
gant demeanour ;  no  one  is  watch- 
ing now ;  he  is  alone  with  his  dear 
friend  and  confidant,  Horatio  ;  and 
yet  note  his  conduct.     Seeing  the 
King's  guilt,  he  exclaims — 
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Ham.  Why,  let  the  strucken  deer  go 

weep, 

The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must 

sleep ; 

So  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  fea- 
thers (if  the  rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk 
with  me),  with  two  Provencal  roses  on  my 
razed  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry 
of  players,  sir? 
Hor.  Half  a  share. 
Ham.  A  whole  one,  ay. 

For  thou  dost  know,  0  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 

A  very,  very  peacock. 
Hor.  You  might  have  rhymed. 
Ham.    0  good    Horatio,   I'll  take  the 
ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pound.    Didst 
perceive  ? 

Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham.   Ah,  ha !  —  Come,   some  music  ; 
come,  the  recorders. — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 
Why,  then,  belike,  he  likes  it  not,  perdy. 


His  name's  Gonzago  ;  the  story  is  extant, 
and  writ  in  choice  Italian :  You  shall  see 
anon,  how  the  murtherer  gets  the  love  of 
Gonzago' s  wife. 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire ! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light : — away ! 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  HAM.  and  HOR. 


Of  course  the  actors  omit  the 
most  significant  of  these  passages, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  being 
comic ;  but,  if  given  with  the  re- 
quisite wildness,  these  passages 
would  be  terrible  in  their  grotesque- 
ness.  It  is  true  that  such  wildness 
and  grotesqueness  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  any  representation  of 
Hamlet  which  made  him  calm,  and 
only  assuming  madness  at  intervals. 
But  is  such  a  conception  Shake- 
spearian 1 

Fechter  is  not  specially  to  be 
blamed  for  not  having  made  Ham- 
let's state  of  excitement  visible 
throughout;  but  although  his  per- 
sonality debars  him  from  due  repre- 
sentation of  the  more  tragic  scenes, 
it  would  not  debar  him  from  repre- 
senting Hamlet's  agitation  if  he  con- 
ceived it  truly.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, I  repeat  that  his  performance 
is  very  charming,  because  very  na- 
tural. 

In  direct  contrast  was  the  per- 
formance of  Othello.  It  had  no  one 
quality  which  could  arrest  our  con- 
demnation. Bad  and  false  in  con- 
ception, it  was  feeble  in  execution. 
He  attempted  to  make  the  character 
natural,  and  made  it  vulgar.  His 
idea  of  the  character  and  of  the  play 
from  first  to  last  showed  utter  mis- 
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conception.  He  departs  openly  from 
the  plain  language  of  the  text,  on 
points  where  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  departure  save  his  own  will. 
Thus,  Othello  tells  us  he  is  "declined 
into  the  vale  of  years,"  Fechter 
makes  him  young.  Othello  is  black 
— the  very  tragedy  lies  there  ;  the 
whole  force  of  the  contrast,  the 
whole  pathos  and  extenuation  of 
his  doubts  of  Desdemona,  depend 
on  this  blackness.  Fechter  makes 
him  a  half-caste,  whose  mere  ap- 
pearance would  excite  no  repulsion 
in  any  woman  out  of  America. 
Othello  is  grave,  dignified,  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  weight  of  great 
responsibilities,  and  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies ;  Fechter  is  unplea- 
santly familiar,  paws  lago  about 
like  an  over-demonstrative  school- 
boy, shakes  hands  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  bears  himself  like 
the  hero  of  French  drame,  but  not 
like  a  hero  of  tragedy. 

In  his  edition  of  the  play,  Fechter 
urges  two  considerations.  First, 
that  Shakespeare  is  to  be  acted,  not 
recited ;  secondly,  that  tradition 
ought  to  be  set  aside.  In  both 
points  he  will  find  most  people 
agreeing  with  him,  but  no  one  will- 
ing to  see  any  novelty  in  his  posi- 
tions. We,  who  have  seen  Kean 
in  Othello,  may  surely  be  excused 
if  we  believe  that  we  have  seen 
Othello  acted,  and  so  acted  as  there 
is  little  chance  of  our  seeing  it  acted 
again  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  we  look  upon  Fechter' s  repre- 
sentation as  acting,  indeed,  but  as 
very  bad  acting.  Then  as  to  tradition, 
we  are  willing  enough,  nowadays, 
to  give  up  all  conventional  business 
which  does  not  justify  itself ;  but 
we  are  very  far  from  supposing  that, 
because  Fechter' s  arrangement  of 
the  business  is  new,  therefore  it  is 
justifiable  or  acceptable.  In  some 
respects  it  is  good ;  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  scene  in  the  senate  there 
was  a  very  striking  improvement, 
which  gave  a  really  natural  air  to 
the  scene  ;  and  some  other  scenical 
details  show  a  decided  faculty  for 
stage  arrangement.  But  in  many 
others  there  is  a  blundering  perver- 


sity and  disregard  of  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  text,  which  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Fechter  wished  to  make 
Othello  a  drame  such  as  would  suit 
the  Porte  St  Martin. 

The  principle  has  doubtless  been 
the  same  as  that  which,  in  a  less 
degree,  and  under  happier  inspira- 
tion, made  the  success  of  Hamlet : 
the  desire  to  be  natural — the  aim  at 
realism.  But  here  the  confusion  be- 
tween realism  and  vulgarism  works 
like  poison.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  tragedy  to  ob- 
trude the  details  of  daily  life.  All 
that  lounging  on  tables  and  lolling 
against  chairs,  &c.,  which  help  to 
convey  a  sense  of  reality  in  the 
drame,  are  as  unnatural  in  tragedy 
as  it  would  be  to  place  the  "  Sleeping 
Fawn  "  of  Phidias  on  a  comfortable 
feather-bed.  When  Fechter  takes 
out  his  door-key  to  let  himself  into 
his  house,  and,  on  coming  back,  re- 
locks  the  door  and  pockets  the  key, 
the  intention  is  doubtless  to  give  an 
air  of  reality ;  the  effect  is  to  make 
us  forget  the  "  noble  Moor,"  and  to 
think  of  a  sepoy.  When  he  appears 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  lago  (the 
great  general  and  his  ensign  !),  when 
he  salutes  the  personages  with  grace- 
ful prettinesses,  when  he  kisses  the 
hand  of  Desdemona,  and  when  he 
employs  that  favourite  gesticula- 
tion which  reminds  us  but  too 
forcibly  of  a  gamin  threatening  to 
throw  a  stone,  he  is  certainly  natu- 
ral,— but  according  to  whose  nature  1 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that, 
accomplished  an  actor  as  Fechter 
certainly  is,  he  has  allowed  the 
acting -manager  to  gain  the  upper 
hand.  In  his  desire  to  be  effective 
by  means  of  small  details  of  "  busi- 
ness," he  has  entirely  frittered  away 
the  great  effects  of  the  drama.  He 
has  yet  to  learn  the  virtue  of  sim- 
plicity; he  has  yet  to  learn  that 
tragedy  acts  through  the  emotions, 
and  not  through  the  'eye ;  whatever 
distracts  attention  from  the  passion 
of  the  scene  is  fatal. 

Thus,  while  his  Hamlet  satisfied 
the  audience  by  being  at  once  natu- 
rally conceived  and  effectively  re- 
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presented,  his  Othello  left  the  au- 
dience perfectly  cold,  or  interested 
only  as  by  a  curiosity,  because  it 
was  unnaturally  conceived  andf  eebly 
executed.  Had  the  execution  been 
fine,  the  false  conception  would 
have  been  forgotten,  or  pardoned. 
Many  a  ranting  Othello  contrives 
to  interest  and  to  move  his  audience 
without  any  conception  at  all,  sim- 
ply uttering  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare with  force,  and  following  the 
traditional  business.  Shakespeare, 
if  the  personality  of  the  actor  be 
not  too  violently  in  contradiction 
with  the  text,  carries  effect  in  every 
scene ;  we  listen  and  are  moved. 
But  unhappily  Fechter's  personality 
is  one  wholly  unsuited  to  such  a 
character  as  Othello.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  first.  My  doubts  be- 
gan with  the  first  act.  In  it  Othello 
has  little  to  do,  but  much  to  be.  In 
this  masterpiece  of  dramatic  expo- 
sition the  groundwork  of  the  play 
is  grandly  laid  out.  It  presents  the 
hero  as  a  great  and  trusted  warrior, 
a  simple,  calm,  open,  reliant  nature 
— a  man  admirable  not  only  in  his 
deeds,  but  in  his  lofty  and  heroic 
soul.  Unless  you  get  a  sense  of 
this,  you  are  as  puzzled  at  Desde- 
mona's  choice  as  Brabantio  is.  But 
it  is  inevitable  that  with  such  a  per- 
sonality as  Fechter's  you  should 
feel  none  of  this.  He  represents 
an  affectionate  but  feeble  young 
gentleman,  whose  position  in  the 
army  must  surely  have  been  gained 
by  "purchase."  This  is  not  the 
actor's  fault.  Even  had  he  been 
calm  and  simple  in  his  gestures,  he 
could  not  have  been  dignified  and 
impressive ;  nature  had  emphatical- 
ly said  No  to  such  an  effect.  Voice 
and  bearing  would  have  failed  him 
had  his  conception  been  just.  An  un- 
intelligent actor  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  superb  animal,  will  be  impres- 
sive in  this  act  if  he  is  simply  quiet. 
If,  for  example,  you  compare  Gusta- 
vus  Brooke  with  Fechter,  you  will  see 
this  at  once.  Still  more  strikingly 
is  this  seen  on  a  comparison  of  Ed- 
mund Kean  with  Fechter.  Kean 
was  undersized — very  much  smaller 
than  Fechter ;  and  yet  what  a  grand 


bearing  he  had !  what  an  impressive 
personality !  He  affected  you  like 
a  lion. 

In  the  second  act  my  doubts  in- 
creased. The  entrance  of  Othello, 
with  the  flame  of  victory  in  his 
eye,  eager  to  clasp  his  young  wife 
to  his  breast,  and  share  with  her 
his  triumph  and  his  joy,  was  an 
opportunity  for  being  natural  which 
Fechter  wholly  missed.  Never  was 
there  a  tamer  meeting.  Kean's 
tones,  "  O  my  fair  warrior ! "  are 
still  ringing  in  my  ears,  though  a 
quarter  of  a  century  must  have 
elapsed  since  I  heard  them ;  but  I 
cannot  recall  Fechter's  tones,  heard 
only  the  other  night.  I  only  recall 
a  vision  of  him  holding  his  wife 
at  most  "  proper  "  distance,  kissing 
her  hand,  his  tone  free  from  all 
tremulous  emotion,  though  he  has 
to  say — 

"  0  my  soul's  joy ! 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened 
death ! 

If  it  were  now  to  die 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy  ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate." 

And  from  Desdemona  he  turns  to 
the  gentlemen  of  Cyprus,  as  affable 
and  calm  as  if  he  had  but  just  come 
home  from  a  morning  stroll. ,  There 
was  none  of  the  emotion  of  the 
situation. 

In  the  scene  of  the  brawl  we  have 
the  first  indication  of  Othello's  tre- 
mendous vehemence  when  roused. 
Fechter  was  loud,  but  he  was  not 
fierce.  It  is  characteristic  of  his 
whole  performance  in  the  pas- 
sionate parts,  that  he  goes  up  the 
stage  and  bids  them 

"  Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frights  the 

isle 
From  her  propriety," 

with  an  accent  of  impatient  irrita- 
bility, as  if  he  were  angry  at  the 
bell's  preventing  his  hearing  what 
was  to  be  said. 

But  little  as  the  performance  in 
these  two  acts  came  up  to  even  my 
moderate  expectations  of  Fechter's 
power  to  represent  Othello,  it  was 
not  until  the  third  act  that  I  finally 
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pronounced  judgment.  That  act  is 
the  test  of  a  tragedian.  If  he  can- 
not produce  a  great  effect  there,  he 
need  never  seek  elsewhere  for  an 
opportunity  ;  the  greatest  will  find 
in  it  occasion  for  all  his  powers, 
and  the  worst  will  hardly  miss 
some  effects.  To  think  of  what 
Edmund  Kean  was  in  this  act ! 
When  shall  we  see  again  that  lion- 
like  power  and  lion-like  grace — that 
dreadful  culmination  of  wrath,  al- 
ternating with  bursts  of  agony — that 
Oriental  and  yet  most  natural  ges- 
ture, which  even  in  its  naturalness 
preserved  a  grand  ideal  propriety 
(for  example,  when  his  joined  up- 
lifted hands,  the  palms  being  up- 
wards, were  lowered  upon  his  head, 
as  if  to  keep  his  poor  brain  from 
bursting) — that  exquisitely  touching 
pathos,  and  that  lurid  flame  of  ven- 
geance flashing  from  his  eye  ?  When 
shall  we  hear  again  those  tones : 
"  not  a  jot,  not  a  jot" — "  blood, 
lago,  blood" — "  but  oh,  the  pity  of 
it,  lago  !  the  pity  of  it "  1  Certainly 
no  one  ever  expected  that  Fechter, 
with  his  sympathetic  temperament 
and  soft  voice,  could  approach  the 
tragic  grandeur  of  the  elder  Kean  ; 
but  neither  could  any  one  who  had 
heard  that  his  Othello  was  "  the 
talk  of  the  town"  have  supposed 
that  this  third  act  would  fail  even 
to  move  the  applause  of  an  audience 
very  ready  to  applaud.  In  say- 
ing that  he  failed  to  arouse  the 
audience,  I  am  saying  simply  what 
I  observed  and  felt.  The  causes  of 
that  failure  may  be  open  to  discus- 
sion :  the  fact  is  irresistible  \  and 
the  causes  seem  to  me  clear  enough. 
He  is  incapable  of  representing  the 
groundswell  of  passion,  wiiich  by 
him  is  broken  up  into  numerous 
petty  waves  :  we  see  the  glancing 
foam,  breaking  along  many  lines,  in- 
stead of  one  omnipotent  and  roaring 
surf.  He  is  loud — and  weak ;  irri- 
table, not  passionate.  The  wrath 
escapes  in  spirts,  instead  of  flow- 
ing in  one  mighty  tide ;  and  after 
each  spirt  he  is  calm,  not  shaken 
by  the  tremulous  subsidence  of  pas- 
sion. This  lapse  from  the  wildness 
of  rage  to  the  calmness  of  logical 


consideration  or  argumentative  ex- 
postulation, this  absence  of  grada- 
tion and  after-gloio  of  passion,  is  the 
error  always  committed  by  Charles 
Kean  and  other  bad  tragedians, 
and  arises  from  their  not  identify- 
ing themselves  with  the  feeling  of 
the  part.  I  expected  something 
better  from  Fechter.  To  give  what 
Bacon  calls  an  "  ostensive  instance," 
let  me  refer  to  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  act.  Othello,  worked  upon 
by  lago's  horrible  suggestions,  is  so 
shaken  by  wrath  and  grief  that  he 
falls  down  in  a  fit.  Fechter,  proba- 
bly because  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  render  the  passion  so  as  to 
make  this  natural,  omits  the  scene, 
and  opens  the  act  with  lago  solilo- 
quising over  his  senseless  victim. 
In  spite  of  the  awkward  attitude  in 
which  Fechter  is  lying,  those  of  the 
audience  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  play  imagine  that  Othello  is 
sleeping;  and  when  he  rises  from 
the  couch  and  begins  to  speak,  he 
is  indeed  as  calm  and  unaffected  by 
the  fit  as  if  he  had  only  been  asleep. 

Another  source  of  weakness  is  the 
redundancy  of  gesture  and  the  de- 
sire to  make  a  number  of  points,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  attention  on 
the  general  effect.  Thus,  when  he 
is  roused  to  catch  lago  by  the  throat, 
instead  of  an  accumulation  of 
threats,  he  jerks  out  a  succession  of 
various  threats,  looking  away  from 
lago  every  now  and  then,  and  vary- 
ing his  gestures,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  sense  of  climax. 

If  it  is  a  fact— and  I  appeal  to 
the  audience  as  witnesses-— that  we 
do  not  feel  deep  pity  for  the  noble 
Moor,  and  do  not  sympathise  with 
his  irrational  yet  natural  wrath, 
when  Fechter  plays  the  part,  surely 
the  reason  can  only  be  that  the  part 
is  not  represented  naturally?  Now 
much  of  this,  I  repeat,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  personality. 
He  could  not  represent  it  naturally 
even  if  he  conceived  the  part  truly ; 
and,  as  already  intimated,  the  con- 
ception is  not  true.  Certain  points 
of  the  conception  have  been  touched 
on  ;  I  will  now  specify  two  others. 
The  unideal  (consequently  unnatu- 
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ral)  representation  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which 
he  jwoposes,  instead  of  ordering, 
Cassio's  death.  Shakespeare's  lan- 
guage is  peremptory : — 

"  Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee 

say 
That  Cassio's  not  alive." 

The  idea  in  his  mind  is  simply  that 
Cassio  has  deserved  death.  He 
does  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
means  ;  and  surely  never  thinks  of 
murder.  A  general  who  orders  a 
soldier  to  be  hung,  or  shot,  without 
trial,  is  not  a  murderer.  Yet 
Fechter  proposes  a  murder,  and  pro- 
poses it  with  a  sort  of  subdued  hesi- 
tation, as  if  conscious  of  the  crime. 
He  thus  completely  bears  out 
Rymer's  sarcasm :  "  He  sets  lago 
to  the  fighting  part,  to  kill  Cassio ; 
and  chuses  himself  to  murder  the 
silly  woman,  his  wife,  that  was  like 
to  make  no  resistance."  * 

The  second  illustration  which 
may  be  noticed,  is  the  perverse  de- 
parture from  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  text,  which,  in  his  desire  for 
originality  and  naturalness  in  the 
business,  makes  him  destroy  the 
whole  art  of  Shakespeare's  prepara- 
tion, and  makes  the  jealousy  of 
Othello  seem  preposterous.  One 
defect  in  the  play  which  has  been 
felt  by  all  critics,  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  Othello  is  made  to  be- 
lieve in  his  wife's  guilt.  Now, 
allowing  for  the  rapidity  which  the 
compression  necessary  to  dramatic 
art  renders  almost  inevitable,  I 
think  Shakespeare  has  so  exhibited 
the  growth  of  the  jealousy,  that  it 
is  only  on  reflection  that  the  audi- 
ence becomes  aware  of  the  slight 
grounds  on  which  the  Moor  is  con- 
vinced. It  is  the  actor's  part  to 
make  the  audience  feel  this  growth 
— to  make  them  go  along  with 
Othello,  sympathising  with  him, 
and  believing  with  him.  Fechter 
deliberately  disregards  all  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  makes  the 
conviction  sudden  and  preposterous. 


It  is  one  of  his  new  arrangements 
that  Othello,  when  the  tempter  be- 
gins his  diabolical  insinuation,  shall 
be  seated  at  a  table,  reading  and 
signing  papers.  When  first  I  heard 
of  this  bit  of  "  business,"  it  struck 
me  as  admirable;  and  indeed  I 
think  so  still ;  although  the  manner 
in  which  Fechter  executes  it  is  one 
of  those  lamentable  examples  in 
which  the  dramatic  art  is  subordi- 
nated to  serve  theatrical  effect. 
That  Othello  should  be  seated  over 
his  papers,  and  should  reply  to 
lago's  questions  while  continuing 
his  examination,  and  affixing  his 
signature,  is  natural;  but  it  is  not 
natural — that  is,  not  true  to  the 
nature  of  Othello  and  the  situation 
• — for  him  to  be  dead  to  the  dread- 
ful import  of  lago's  artful  sugges- 
tions. Let  us  hear  Shakespeare. 

Othello  and  lago  enter  as  Cassio 
takes  leave  of  Desdemona  \  where- 
upon lago  says,  meaning  to  be 
heard,  "Ha!  I  like  not  that !" 

Othello.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

lago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :    or  if — I  know 

not  what. 
Othello.  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from 

my  wife  ? 

lago.  Cassio,  my  lord  ?  no  sure,  I  can- 
not think  it, 

That  he  would  steal  away,  so  guilty  like 
Seeing  your  coming. 

Othello.  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 
Desdem.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displea- 
sure. 

Othello.  Who  is't  you  mean  ? 
Des.  Why  your  lieutenant  Cassio ;   good 

my  lord, 

If  I  have  any  grace  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  present  reconciliation  take. 
I  prithee  call  him  back. 

Othello.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 
Des.  Ay  sooth  ;  so  humbled 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with 

me 
To  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him 

back. 
Othello.   Not    now,   sweet    Desdemon ; 

some  other  time. 
Des.  But  shall't  be  shortly  ? 
Othello.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 
Des.  Shall't  be  to-night  at  supper? 
Othello.  No,  not  to-night. 
Des.  To-morrow,  dinner,  then? 
Othello.   I  shall  not  dine  at  home. 


*  KYMER  :  A  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  its  original  excellency  and  corruption.  1693. 
P.  93.  This  most  amusing  attack  on  Othello  reads  very  often  like  sound  criticism, 
•when  one  has  just  witnessed  the  performances  at  the  Princess's  Theatre. 
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These  short  evasive  sentences  are 
subtly  expressive  of  the  state  of 
Othello's  mind ;  but  Fechter  mis- 
represents them  by  making  Othello 
free  from  all  misgiving.  He  "  toys 
with  her  curls,"  and  treats  her  as  a 
father  might  treat  a  child  who  was 
asking  some  favour  which  could  not 
be  granted,  yet  which  called  for  no 
explicit  refusal.  If  the  scene  stood 
alone,  I  should  read  it  differently  ; 
but  standing  as  it  does  between  the 
two  attempts  of  lago  to  fill  Othello's 
mind  with  suspicion,  the  meaning 
is  plain  enough.  He  has  been  made 
uneasy  by  lago's  remarks ;  very 
naturally,  his  bearing  towards  his 
wife  reveals  that  uneasiness.  A 
vague  feeling,  which  he  dares  not 
shape  into  a  suspicion,  disturbs 
him.  She  conquers  him  at  last  by 
her  winning  ways ;  and  he  vows 
that  he  will  deny  her  nothing. 

If  this  be  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  great  scene  begins,  it 
is  obviously  a  serious  mistake  in 
Feehter  to  sit  down  to  his  papers, 
perfectly  calm,  free  from  all  idea 
whatever  of  what  lago  has  suggest- 
ed ;  and  answering  lago's  insidious 
questions  as  if  he  did  not  divine 
their  import.  So  clearly  does  Othello 
divine  their  import,  that  it  is  he, 
and  not  lago,  who  expresses  in 
words  their  meaning.  It  is  one  of 
the  artifices  of  lago  to  make  his 
victim  draw  every  conclusion  from 
premises  which  are  put  before  him, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  detection, 
he  can  say, "  I  said  nothing,  I  made 
no  accusation."  All  he  does  is  to 
lead  the  thoughts  of  Othello  to  the 
conclusion  desired.  The  scene  thus 
begins : — 

lago.  My  noble  lord — 

Othello.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did   Michael    Cassio,    when  you 

wooed  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Now  lago  perfectly  well  knew  this, 
for  he  had  heard  Desdemona  say  so 
just  the  minute  before. 

OtMlo.  He  did  from  first  to  last :  Why 

dost  thou  ask  ? 
lago.  But  for  the   satisfaction   of  my 

thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Properly,  lago's  answer  should  end 


at  the  word  thought ;  that  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  ;  but  he  art- 
fully adds  the  suggestion  of  harm, 
which  falls  like  a  spark  on  the  in- 
flammable mind  of  his  victim,  who 
eagerly  asks,  "  Why  of  thy  thought, 
lago  ] " 

lago.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  her. 

Othello.  Oh  yes ;  and  went  between  us 
very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed  ? 

Othello.    Indeed  ?    Ay,    Indeed  :     Dis- 
cern'st  thou  aught  in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Othello.  Honest  ?  ay,  honest  ? 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Othello.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
any  one  should  fail  to  interpret  this 
dialogue,  every  word  of  which  is  an 
increase  of  the  slowly  growing  sus- 
picion. If  the  scene  ended  here, 
there  might  indeed  be  a  defence  set 
up  for  Fechter's  notion  that  Othello 
should  reply  to  the  insinuation  in  a 
careless  manner,  "  playing  with  his 
pen  as  he  speaks  ; "  but  no  defence 
is  permissible  for  one  moment  when, 
we  know  how  the  scene  proceeds. 

Othello.  Think,  my  lord  ?    By  heaven  he 

echoes  me  ! 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown.  Thou  dost  mean, 

something  ; 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now,  thou  lik'dst  not 

that 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife:  what  didst 

not  like  ? 

And  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst, 

Indeed  ? 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  Irota 

together, 

As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.    If  thou  dost  love  me 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

Fechter  will  perhaps  reply  that  this 
language  is  not  to  be  understood 
seriously,  but  as  the  banter  of 
Othello  at  seeing  lago  purse  his 
brow  and  look  mysterious  about 
trifles.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  he 
plays  the  part.  But  how  widely  he 
errs,  and  how  seriously  Othello  is 
disturbed,  may  be  read  in  his  next 
speech  : — 

"  I  know  thou'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh' st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st 
them  breath, 
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Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the 

more  ; 

For  such  things  in  &  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom;  but  inaman  that's  just 
They're  close  denotments,  working  from 

the  heart 
That  passion  cannot  rule." 

Is  this  banter?  and  when  he  bids  lago 
"Speak  to  me,  as  to  thy  thinkings, 

As  thou  dost  ruminate  ;  and  give  thy  worst 
of  thoughts 

The  worst  of  words" 

it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  his 
mind  has  not  already  shaped  the 
worst  suspicions,  which  he  wishes 
lago  to  confirm. 

Here,  I  affirm,  the  plain  sense  of 
Shakespeare  is  not  only  too  clearly 
indicated  to  admit  of  the  most  in- 
genious reading  in  another  sense, 
but  any  other  reading  would  destroy 
the  dramatic  art  with  which  the 
scene  is  conducted,  because  it  would 
destroy  those  indications  of  the 
growth  of  the  feeling,  which  feel- 
ing, being  really  founded  on  lago's 
suggestions  and  the  smallest  pos- 
sible external  evidence,  becomes 
preposterous  when  the  evidence 
alone  is  appealed  to.  Now,  Fech- 
ter so  little  understands  this  play, 
after  his  twenty  years'  study,  as  not 
only  to  miss  such  broadly  marked 
indications,  but  commits  the  ab- 
surdity of  making  Othello  suddenly 
convinced,  and  by  what?  by  the 
argument  of  lago,  that  Desdemona 
deceived  her  father,  and  may  there- 
fore deceive  her  husband  !  But 
that  argument  (setting  aside  the 
notion  of  a  character  like  Othello 
being  moved  by  merely  intellectual 
considerations)  had  already  been 
forcibly  presented  to  his  mind  by 
her  father : — 
"  Look  to  her,  Moor,  have  a  quick  eye  to 

see : 
She  did  deceive  her  father,  and  may  thee." 


Whereupon  he  replies,  "My  life 
upon  her  faith."  And  so  he  would 
reply  to  lago,  had  not  his  mind  al- 
ready been  filled  with  distrust. 
Fechter  makes  him  careless,  confi- 
dent, unsuspicious,  until  lago  sug- 
gests her  deception  of  her  father, 
and  then  at  once  credulous  and 
overcome.  This  may  be  the  art 
of  the  Porte  St  Martin,  or  the 
Variete"s;  it  is  not  the  art  of 
Shakespeare. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
subject,  or  to  adduce  other  illus- 
trations of  misconception,  for  I 
have  already  declared  my  convic- 
tion that  with  the  most  perfect 
conception  Fechter  could  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  character  of 
Othello  ',  and  for  his  own  sake,  no 
less  than  for  ours,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  take  warning  in  time, 
and  not  attempt  tragic  parts  again. 
So  accomplished  an  actor,  with  so 
charming  a  physique,  will  be  a 
great  gain  to  our  stage,  if  a  mis- 
guided ambition,  similar  to  that 
which  makes  all  baritones  try  to 
be  tenors,  does  not  lead  him  into 
such  mistakes  as  this  of  Othello. 
Let  him  be  assured  of  one  thing, 
that  the  success  of  his  Othello  is 
due  entirely  to  the  reputation  creat- 
ed by  his  Hamlet,  and  to  the 
scenery,  dresses,  and  novelty  of  the 
"business,"  which  excite  a  tem- 
porary curiosity.  If  he  suffer 
panegyrists  and  flatterers  to  delude 
him  into  the  idea  that  his  acting  of 
Othello  moved  the  , audience,  or  sa- 
tisfied the  judgment  of  those  whose 
judgment  finally  determines  an 
actor's  reputation,  he  will  rapidly 
lose  the  high  position  he  has  won. 
This  is  the  language  of  a  sincere 
admirer. 
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A  MONTH  WITH   "  THE  KEBELS." 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  last  Sep- 
tember we  found  ourselves  at  New 
York,  with  a  few  weeks'  holiday  in 
hand.  To  stay  there  was  impos- 
sible. We  had  "  done"  the  Hud- 
son, visited  the  theatres  (at  all  of 
which,  by  the  by,  the  English  char- 
acter was  vulgarised  and  held  up 
to  ridicule),  society  was  "  out  of 
town,"  Broadway  given  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  "  irregulars, " 
dressed  in  every  variety  of  costume, 
suggestive  rather  of  the  army  in  a 
transpontine  melodrama,  than  of 
one  enlisted  to  serve  under  the  ban- 
ner that  '''makes  tyranny  tremble." 

The  New  York  Herald,  a  paper 
which  all  Americans  read,  most 
abuse,  and  none  believe,  daily  re- 
counted, in  glowing  terms,  exciting 
details  of  great  battles  fought, 
where  generally  one  man  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed,  and 
two  slightly  wounded,  on  the  side 
of  the  Federalists ;  while  large 
bodies  of  the  Confederates  were 
daily  made  to  bite  the  dust. 

Another  newspaper  depicted  the 
miseries  which  the  Southern  army 
was  encountering  from  pestilence, 
famine,  and  rags.  A  third  assured 
its  readers  that  a  strong  Union  feel- 
ing was  growing  up  in  the  South. 
A  fourth  was  authorised  to  state, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  "  reliable 
gentleman,"  that  the  "  arch  traitor," 
Jeff.  Davis,  had  "  really  been  dead  " 
some  weeks ;  while  a  friend  of  ours 
informed  us  one  morning  after 
breakfast,  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  counting  the  number  of 
the  enemy  killed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  found 
it  to  be,  according  to  a  leading 
journal,  1,200,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  learnt 
that  Lexington  had  fallen ;  that  the 
Rebel  army  was  nearer  to  the  capi- 
tal than  it  was  two  months  pre- 
viously ;  that  Kentucky  was  almost 
lost;  that  Missouri  had  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession;  and  that 
President  Davis  was  in  excellent 


health.  We  therefore  determined 
to  judge  for  ourselves  what  the  con- 
dition of  things  really  was  in  "  the 
land  of  Dixie." 

Having  been  informed  that  cross- 
ing the  lines  at  Washington  was  out 
of  bthe  question,  we  applied  for  a 
passport  to  go  west, 

"  Where  roll  Missouri  and  Ohio's  flood 
Beneath  the  umbrage  of  eternal  wood," 

hoping  we  should  obtain  access  to 
the  South  through  Kentucky.  To 
our  dismay,  when  the  precious  pass- 
ports arrived,  we  found  upon  them 
the  following  endorsement,  strongly 
smelling  of  Fort  Lafayette  : — 

"  DEPAKTMENT  OF  ST^TE, 
WASHINGTON,  IStJi  Sept.  1861. 

It  is  expected  the  bearer  will  not 
enter  any  insurrectionary  State. 

"W.  H.  SEWAED, 

Secretary  of  State. 

WINGFIELD  SCOTT." 

We  therefore  returned  the  docu- 
ments whence  they  came. 

How  we  passed  the  Federal  out- 
posts, it  is  unnecessary  to  mention; 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  first  indica- 
tion we  had  of  our  approach  to  the 
Secessionist  army  was  finding  a 
bridge,  by  which  we  had  hoped  to 
cross  the  Green  River  in  Kentucky, 
burnt  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  the  debris  still  smouldering  on 
the  banks. 

The  country-people  informed  us 
that  a  detachment  of  Southern 
troops  had  been  encamped  here  for 
some  days,  and  had  "  done  the  job 
at  the  bridge  yesterday."  From 
the  way  in  which  these  good  folks 
spoke  of  the  soldiers,  assuring  us 
that  they  did  no  harm,  but  paid 
for  what  they  wanted  in  gold  and 
silver,  it  was  quite  plain  that  the 
allegiance  of  our  informants  was 
not  given  to  Mr  Lincoln's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  we  had  fairly  enter- 
ed the  forbidden  "insurrectionary 
States.7'  Moreover,  we  were  re- 
minded by  a  slight  incident  that 
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liere  "property"  has  another  mean- 
ing beside  that  to  which  Blackstone 
has  applied  it. 

Being  obliged  to  stop  for  the 
night  at  the  cottage  of  a  simple- 
minded  primitive  old  couple,  we 
were  sitting  round  a  log-fire  in  the 
room,  which  formed  our  kitchen, 
parlour,  and  host's  bedroom,  when 
a  little  black  woolly-headed  urchin 
made  his  appearance,  and  began 
diligent  preparations  for  our  supper. 
"  Smart  lad  that,  ma'am,"  we  remark- 
ed to  our  hostess.  "Yes,  siree," 
replied  the  old  lady.  "Wouldn't 
take  700  dollars  for  my  boy.  There's 
not  such  another  in  all  the  country 
round.  A  gentleman  offered  me 
600  for  him  last  week ;  but  dear 
me,  'twould  break  my  heart  to  part 
with  my  boy.  He  goes  with  me  to 
meetin'  every  Sunday — to  mind  my 
horse  and  waggon." 

Having  reached  a  station  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  line,  we 
found  the  regular  trains  stopped, 
and  the  "track"  altogether  devoted 
to  soldiers  and  munitions  of  war. 
A  delay,  therefore,  of  several  hours 
ensued,  which  we  passed  most  agree- 
ably at  a  small  hotel  in  the  com- 
pany of  several  gentlemen  of  Ken- 
tucky, whose  opinions  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  proceed  south 
in  order  to  avoid  arrest,  and  who 
for  some  days  previously  had  suf- 
fered considerable  privations  in 
eluding  the  grasp  of  the  Federal 
authorities. 

This  State,  "  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Virginia,"  presented  to  the  stran- 
ger an  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  painful  spectacle.  Her  people, 
generally  esteemed  the  bravest  in 
the  Union,  strongly  attached  to  the 
national  flag,  refused  at  first  to 
secede,  although  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  her  most  distinguished  states- 
men openly  avowed  their  sympathy 
for  the  Confederate  Government. 
Subsequently  her  neutrality  was 
recognised  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  which  the  Confede- 
rates say  was  afterwards  violated  by 
the  North — and  the  North  declare 
was  broken  by  the  Confederates. 
However  that  may  be,  she  is  now 


armed  to  the  teeth  ;  forts  crown 
her  pleasant  hills,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  camp-fire  curls  over  her  dense 
oak-forests.  In  and  around  Louis- 
ville a  large  army  of  Union  soldiers 
are  quartered.  Freedom  of  speech 
there  is  at  an  end,  and  arrests  are 
reported  in  the  newspapers  every 
morning. 

At  Bowling  Green,  a  little  to  the 
south,  there  is  a  great  Confederate 
camp,  commanded  by  a  gallant 
General,  who  certainly  possesses 
the  undivided  affection  of  his  sol- 
diers. In  the  west,  another  large 
corps  threatens  Peducat ;  while 
General  Zollicoffer,  in  the  east, 
is  organising  an  army  to  oppose 
any  movement  that  may  be  made 
from  Frankfort.  The  forces  of  these 
three  commanders  are  daily  increas- 
ing, and  the  arbitrary  acts  done 
at  Louisville,  Elizabeth  Town,  and 
elsewhere,  have  served  greatly  to 
swell  the  ranks. 

Yet  Kentucky  is  not  altogether 
Secessionist.  Her  legislature  is 
still  strong  for  the  Union.  Wh°^e 
counties  are  the  same.  Distin- 
guished men,  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, still  adhere  to  the  stars 
and  stripes.  The  mature  and  hon- 
oured judgment  of  the  venerable 
Crittenden  is  yet  against  "  the  re- 
bels ; "  but  where  are  Morehead, 
Buchner,  Preston,  Breckenridge  ] 

Our  party  at  the  little  inn  broke 
up  on  the  arrival  of  a  train,  and  we 
found  standing-room  in  a  car  crowd- 
ed with  soldiers.  Few  were  dressed 
in  uniform,  but  all  were  well  armed  : 
one  beside  us,  not  a  bad  sample  of 
the  rest,  had  a  breech-loading  car- 
bine slung  over  his  shoulder,  two 
revolvers  in  one  side  of  his  belt, 
and  a  bowie-knife  in  the  other. 
What  a  contrast  these  men  presented 
to  the  soldiers  we  had  hitherto 
seen  !  Determination  and  reckless 
daring  marked  every  feature  and 
gesture. 

"  Do  you  think  the  Yankees  are 
going  to  whip  us,  sir]"  inquired 
our  friend,  looking  like  a  walking 
infernal  machine. 

"  Well,  they  have  a  fine  army, 
and  will  do  their  best,  I  think." 
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"  Don't  care,  sir ;  they  can't  do  it. 
If  they  beat  us  in  the  field,  we'll 
take  to  the  woods,  and  shoot  them 
down  like  squirrels."  "  Look  here, 
sir ;  see  what  they  have  done  to  me. 
I  am  a  shoemaker  by  trade.  They 
tried  to  arrest  me  in  Elizabeth  Town; 
I  got  away,  but  they  took  my  wife  ; 

so,  by I'll  take  five-and-twenty 

Yankee  scalps,  or  they  shall  have 
mine  "  ! ! 

Being  disappointed  in  finding  any 
of  that  Union  feeling  in  the  south 
of  Kentucky  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much  in  New  York,  we  proceed- 
ed to  Nashville  in  Tennessee.  More 
camps,  more  soldiers,  more  drilling. 
Men,  women,  and  children  think 
of  nothing  but  the  war.  Fathers 
of  large  families  are  frequently 
seen  serving  in  the  ranks  as  pri- 
vates, side  by  side  with  their 
sons.  Ladies  make  soldiers'  coats 
and  trousers,  while  children  knit 
their  stockings.  Trade  is  in  a  great 
measure  at  a  stand-still ;  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  people, 
hitherto  dependent  upon  the  North 
for  every  manufactured  article,  how- 
ever simple,  are  beginning  to  supply 
their  wants  for  themselves,  receives 
at  Nashville  a  curious  exemplifica- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago  a  boy  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  percus- 
sion-caps, which  the  army  was  then 
much  in  need  of.  A  factory  was 
forthwith  established,  that  now 
turns  out  some  millions  per  week. 

Amongst  the  dangers  which  we  had 
heard  at  New  York  threatened  the 
South,  a  revolt  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  said  to  be  the  most  im- 
minent. Let  us  take,  then,  a  peep 
at  a  cotton-field,  and  see  what  like- 
lihood there  is  of  such  a  contin- 
gency. 

On  the  bant  of  the  Alabama 
river,  which  winds  its  yellow  course 
through  dense  woods  of  oak,  ash, 
maple,  and  pine,  thickened  with 
tangled  copse  of  varied  evergreens, 
lie  some  of  the  most  fertile  planta- 
tions of  the  State.  One  of  these 
we  had  the  advantage  of  visiting. 
Its  owner  received  us  with  all  that 
hospitality  and  unaffected  bonhom- 
mie  which  invariably  distinguish 
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a  Southern  gentleman.  Having 
mounted  a  couple  of  hacks,  we  start- 
ed off  through  a  large  pine-wood,  and 
soon  arrived  at  a  "clearing"  of  about 
200  acres  in  extent,  on  most  of 
which  was  growing  an  average 
cotton-crop.  This  was  a  fair  sample 
of  the  rest  of  the  plantation,  which 
consisted  altogether  of  7000  acres. 
Hiding  into  the  middle  of  the  field, 
we  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
about  forty  slaves,  men,  women, 
and  children,  engaged  in  "  picking." 
They  were  all  well  dressed,  and 
seemed  happy  and  cheerful.  Wish- 
ing to  know  what  time  of  day  it 

was,  I  asked  Mr the  hour, 

whereupon  one  of  the  darkies  by 
my  side  took  out  a  gold  watch  and 
informed  me. 

"  Do  your  labourers  generally 
wear  gold  watches,  sir? "  I  inquired. 

"  A  great  many  of  them  have. 
Why,  sir,  my  negroes  all  have  their 
cotton-plots  and  gardens,  and  most 
of  them  little  orchards." 

We  found  from  their  own  testi- 
mony that  they  are  fed  well,  chiefly 
upon  pork,  corn,  potatoes,  and  rice, 
carefully  attended  to  when  sick, 
and  on  Sundays  dress  better  than 
their  masters. 

Many  of  them  had  six  or  seven 
hundred  dollars  of  their  own,  which 
they  either  lend  to  the  banks  or 
hide  in  the  ground.  In  the  hot 
weather  they  begin  work  at  six  in 
the  morning,  and  go  on  till  ten; 
they  then  go  home  till  about  three, 
and  when  the  sun  declines,  return 
to  their  work  till  six  or  seven.  In 
the  cool  weather  they  begin  soon 
after  daylight,  and  rest  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

We  next  visited  the  "  Station," 
a  street  of  cottages  in  a  pine-wood, 

where  Mr 's  "  family  "  reside. 

These  we  found  clean  and  comfort- 
able. Two  of  the  men  were  sick, 
and  had  been  visited  that  morning 
by  a  doctor ;  in  the  mean  time 
they  were  looked  after  by  the  nurses 
of  the  establishment,  of  whom  there 
were  three  to  take  care  of  the  child- 
ren and  invalids. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  fearlessly  be 
said,  if  this  is  a  true  type  of  the 
3E 
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mode  in  which  slaves  are  treated  in 
the  South,  that  their  physical  con- 
dition is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
that  of  any  labouring  population  in 
the  world.  The  masters  ridicule 
the  idea  of  disloyalty.  They  live 
amongst  them  in  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  and  never  bestow  a  seri- 
ous thought  upon  what  they  consider 
such  an  impossibility  as  a  "  negro 
insurrection. ' '  Having  visited  other 
plantations  in  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  we  cannot  resist 
the  belief  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
slaves  in  the  South  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  well  cared  for  and 
contented  ;  and  although  there  are 
necessarily  a  thousand  things  con- 
nected with  "  the  institution "  of 
which  no  Englishman  can  approve, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  not- 
withstanding the  strenuous  efforts 
of  abolitionists,  the  negroes  bear 
the  yoke  cheerfully,  and  heartily 
join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  their 
masters  in  the  great  struggle  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged. 

Many  plantations  may  now  be 
seen  without  a  white  man  upon 
them,  except  the  overseers ;  and 
instances  occur  daily  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  "servants"  who  have 
accompanied  their  masters  to  the 
war  serve  them  in  the  camp  and 
field.  Further,  the  generals  em- 
ploy the  negroes  in  the  commis- 
sariat, and  upon  earthworks  in  si- 
tuations where  desertion  and  con- 
sequent freedom  would  be  perfectly 
easy,  thereby  showing  in  the  slaves 
a  confidence  which  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  the  Northern  army, 
now  on  Arlington  Heights,  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  correct 
information  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Confederate  camp,  two  miles 
distant  from  the  Union  outposts. 

The  perfect  unanimity  through- 
out the  whole  South  in  the  belief 
that  their  cause  is  just,  strikes  the 
stranger  as  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able symptoms  which  the  Union  ha3 
to  fear.  Without  pretending  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  uni- 
versal conviction  is  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly arrived  at,  we  simply  assert  the 
fact.  The  same  story  is  told  in  the 


trains,  in  the  hotels,  on  the  planta- 
tions, in  the  drawing-rooms,  in  the 
camps,  and  in  the  newspapers,  by 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  men 
and  women,  with  a  uniformity  that 
would  be  monotonous,  were  it  not 
for  the  fire  generally  thrown  into 
its  narration. 

They  say  that  the  North  began 
the  conflict  years  ago,  in  the  irritat- 
ing and  unprovoked  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question,  and  have  continu- 
ed it  from  the  time  of  the  Missouri 
controversy  to  the  4th  of  last  March, 
when  the  President  announced  that 
the  platform  of  his  party  was  "  a 
law  unto  him,"  and  that  party  had 
declared  there  was  an  "  irrepress- 
ible conflict"  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  If  we  remarked 
that  slavery  was  an  evil  about  which 
we  considered  all  American  states- 
men must  feel  anxiety,  they  replied, 
The  President  was  sworn  to  defend 
it.  It  is  an  institution  which  feeds 
and  clothes  the  world,  which  pro- 
tects the  negro  against  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  old  age,  sickness,  and  in- 
fancy, and  keeps  him  in  the  only 
position  where  he  can  be  useful  to 
society,  and  harmless  to  himself. 
That  the  sun  fixed  the  boundaries 
between  white  and  black  labour,  in 
spite  of  arms  and  laws  ;  and  so  sure 
as  one  flourished  in  Massachusetts, 
the  other  would  prosper  in  Georgia. 
That  when  the  North  abolished 
slavery,  and  sold  their  slaves  to 
the  South,  they  then  turned  round, 
broke  faith,  and  endeavoured  to 
disquiet  a  title  emanating  from 
themselves. 

That  the  tariff  laws  were  ruinous 
to  the  South.  That  in  raising  their 
revenue  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign 
goods,  which  came  back  in  return 
for  Southern  produce,  the  North 
were  making  the  South  pay  the 
great  bulk  of  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment. 

That  by  prohibiting  trade  in  fo- 
reign ships,  the  South  were  obliged 
to  take  Northern  to  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  goods. 

That,  by  monopolising  the  Euro- 
pean trade,  the  North  obtained 
great  profits  in  brokerage  and  in 
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freights  upon  Southern  produce  to 
Europe,  as  well  as  upon  European 
goods  brought  back  in  return  for 
that  produce,  from  all  of  which  the 
South  reaped  little  benefit. 

If  we  remarked  that  the  political 
power  of  the  United  States  had 
been  for  many  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  Southern  party,  who  ought 
therefore  to  have  remedied  these 
evils,  we  were  told,  True ;  many 
Northern  men — the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  fact  —  disagreeing 
with  the  extreme  Republicans, 
would  vote  with  the  South  on 
general  subjects,  and  in  the  choice 
of  statesmen  ;  but  when  it  became 
a  question  between  the  two  great 
sections  into  which  the  country  is 
divided,  the  North  would  unite  and 
outvote  the  South.  That  Southern 
statesmen  acquiesced  in  a  financial 
policy  of  which  they  disapproved, 
because  they  feared  that,  if  the 
management  of  affairs  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  evils  complained  of  would 
be  immediately  aggravated,  and  the 
condition  of  their  country  rendered 
altogether  desperate.  That  divi- 
sion among  the  Democrats  had  led 
to  the  return  of  Mr  Lincoln,  and 
the  triumph  of  a  party  purely  sec- 
tional, but  pledged  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  peculiar  institutions  and 
material  interests  of  the  South. 

The  women  of  all  classes  seemed 
not  less  unanimous  and  devoted 
than  the  men.  Along  the  line  of 
railway  crowds  waved  flowers  and 
handkerchiefs  as  the  train  bore  to- 
wards the  seat  of  war  those  who 
were  nearest  to  their  affections. 
Mothers,  sisters,  wives,  flocked  to 
the  railway  stations  to  bid  farewell 
to  those  for  whom  they  would 
willingly  give  their  lives.  Yet  few 
shed  tears  at  these  partings.  All 
the  weaker  feelings  of  their  nature 
seemed  sealed  up  or  banished ;  and 
a  conviction  that  each  was  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  in  a  holy  cause  was 
stamped  on  every  countenance. 

In  passing  along  the  line  of  rail- 
way, between  Montgomery  arid 
Charleston,  we  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  the 


soldiers  in  the  trains ;  these  were 
representatives  of  every  class  in  the 
country — planters,  lawyers,  shop- 
keepers, and  even  clergymen.  Our 
conversation  was  generally  quickly 
courted,  and  questions  eagerly  ask- 
ed as  to  our  opinion  upon  the  war. 

B.ut  "  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence "  were  the  farmer-boys — a 
body  from  which  the  best  of  the 
Northern  army  are  recruited.  In 
the  South,  of  course,  this  class  does 
not  exist,  the  whole  of  the  field- 
labour  being  carried  on  by  slaves. 
This  industrial  peculiarity,  which 
was  considered  by  foreigners  as  the 
great  weakness  of  the  Confederates, 
has  hitherto  proved  to  them  a 
tower  of  strength.  We  found  in 
all  the  States  which  we  visited, 
agricultural  operations  progressing 
with  as  much  vigour  and  regularity 
as  in  times  of  profound  peace. 
Indeed,  tracts  of  land  hitherto 
allowed  to  run  waste  will  this 
year  be  sown  in  corn  to  counteract 
as  much  as  possible  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  blockade. 

But  the  slaves  are  not  employ- 
ed exclusively  in  out  -  door  labour. 
Necessity  has  taught  the  South  that 
she  must  rely  upon  herself  for  many 
things  which  she  cannot  do  without, 
and  which,  in  former  times,  it  was 
cheaper  to  import  than  to  manufac- 
ture. Large  numbers  of  hand-looms 
and  spinning-wheels  are  seen  in  the 
country  districts,  which  the  popula- 
tion are  rapidly  learning  to  make 
good  use  of ;  and  we  met  one  plan- 
ter who  showed  us  enough  cloth  for 
the  uniforms  of  fifty  men,  that  had 
been  entirely  made  on  his  own  pro- 
perty. 

Again,  before  the  war,  leather  was 
so  little  manufactured  in  the  South, 
that  hides  were  seldom  saved,  and 
tan -yards  were  almost  unknown. 
Shoemaking,  saddlery,  and  many 
other  industrial  employments,  are 
now  being  quickly  brought  into 
operation ;  and  all  the  country  ap- 
pears to  want  is  the  machinery  to 
adapt  its  boundless  natural  pro- 
ductions to  the  wants  of  man. 
The  blockade  has  undoubtedly  been 
productive  of  great  individual  in- 
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convenience.  All  communication 
by  letter  has  been  cut  off.  Friends 
are  unable  to  correspond.  Painful 
instances  are  met  with  every  day 
of  the  anxiety  to  hear  tidings  of 
relatives  abroad.  But  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  has  at  all 
materially  crippled  the  South,  while 
nothing  has  more  served  to  effect 
that  social  separation  which  the 
people  take  pleasure  in,  declaring  it 
is  as  complete  now  as  if  the  Con- 
federacy had  been  established  for 
fifty  years. 

Charleston  being  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  South  Carolina, 
which  was  the  first  State  to  "go 
out "  of  the  Union,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  metropolis  of  Secession.  Her 
harbour,  a  shallow  bay  with  low 
marshy  woods  on  each  side,  which  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  racoons, 
squirrels,  rattlesnakes,  and  malaria, 
contains  the  famous  Sumter.  The 
town,  built  on  a  promontory  jut- 
ting out  into  the  harbour,  looks 
straight  upon  the  sea,  and  the  "  bat- 
tery," from  which  the  ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  during  the  siege, 
lies  along  the  water's  edge,  and  forms 
the  favourite  promenade  of  the  fair 
and  gallant  citizens. 

The  "  Fort"  is  situated  about  five 
miles  from  'the  "  Battery,"  nearly 
half-way  between  it  and  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  and  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  northern  and  southern 
shores.  It  is  a  brick  pentagon 
building,  built  upon  an  artificial 
island,  and  contains  three  tiers  of 
guns,  the  two  lower  being  in  case- 
mates, and  the  higher  one  in  em- 
brasures. The  former  are  protected 
by  arched  bomb-proof  coverings, 
the  latter  by  a  parapet  eight  feet 
high.  The  number  of  guns  alto- 
gether is  about  140.  Round  the 
parade  are  the  men's  quarters,  and 
in  the  centre  stand  two  furnaces  for 
heating  shot.  The  magazines  are 
capable  of  containing  40,000  pounds 
of  powder,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  shot  and  shell. 

During  the  siege  the  garrison 
consisted  only  of  1  major,  3  cap- 
tains, 4  lieutenants,  1  sergeant, 
15  bandsmen,  and  55  gunners — 


making  a  total  of  79 ;  or  about 
sufficient  to  fight  ten  guns.  Upon 
this  work  were  brought  to  bear 
fifty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  from 
batteries  erected  on  both  sides 
of  the  harbour  and  from  Fort 
Moutrie,  situated  on  the  northern 
shore. 

It  is  here  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe the  siege  minutely ;  but  we 
may  mention  that,  on  Thursday  the 
llth  of  April,  General  Beauregard 
made  a  demand  on  Major  Anderson 
to  surrender,  which,  the  latter  re- 

Elied,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
is  duty  to  comply  with ;  that  un- 
der the  direction  of  President 
Davis  General  Beauregard  in- 
formed the  Major  that  if  he  would 
evacuate  the  fort  when  his  provi- 
sions were  exhausted,  there  would 
be  no  appeal  to  arms.  This  offer 
was  refused,  and  the  first  Con- 
federate gun  opened  fire  on  Friday 
morning  the  12th,  marking  the 
commencement  of  civil  war  in  the 
United  States. 

The  bombardment  lasted  during 
the  whole  day  and  following  night, 
when,  about  nine  o' clock  on  Satur- 
day morning,  a  column  of  smoke 
rising  above  the  battlements  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  "  Sumter  was 
on  fire."  About  this  time  Colonel 
Wigfall,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Gene- 
ral, and  Private  Young,  embarked 
in  a  small  boat,  and,  entering 
the  fort  through  a  porthole,  de- 
manded a  surrender.  Major  An- 
derson replied,  "  They  are  still 
firing  on  me  ! "  "  Then  take  down 
your  flag,"  said  Colonel  Wigfall; 
"  they  will  continue  to  fire  on  you 
so  long  as  that  is  up."  After 
some  explanations,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  appeared  that  the  small 
garrison  were  fast  suffocating  in  the 
casemates,  the  gallant  commander 
agreed  to  an  unconditional  surren- 
der to  General  Beauregard,  who,  as 
Colonel  Wigfall  remarked,  "is  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  knows 
how  to  treat  a  brave  enemy."  A 
horse  was  the  only  living  thing 
killed  during  the  bombardment. 
This  is  explained,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  guns  in  the  embrasures  hav- 
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ing  been  scarcely  worked  at  all ; 
while  those  in  the  lowest  tier, 
the  only  ones  used,  were  covered 
with  two  strong  bomb-proof  arches ; 
and  on  the  other,  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  gunners  in  the 
works  on  shore,  and  from  the  long 
range  at  which  the  combatants  en- 
gaged. 

Few  persons  are  now  admitted  to 
the  fortress,  but  we  were  allowed 
to  walk  over  the  whole  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
must  therefore  speak  of  its  present 
condition  with  reserve,  particularly 
as  at  the  time  we  are  writing  some 
of  the  enemy's  largest  vessels  of  war 
are  off  the  harbour,  and,  for  all  we 
know,  may  be  meditating  a  descent 
upon  Charleston.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  fort  had  suffered 
considerably,  both  inside  and  out, 
from  the  Confederate  guns ;  but 
by  great  labour  and  energy  it  has 
since  been  placed  in  a  complete 
state  of  defence,  and  is  now  garri- 
soned by  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as 
South  Carolina  can  produce. 

At  Charleston  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  one  of  those  so- 
cieties which  are  organised  through- 
out the  whole  South  for  supplying 
the  army  with  clothes.  The  cen- 
tral depot  is  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town.  In  the  base- 
ment floor  we  found  large  pack- 
ages marked  for  different  regiments 
then  at  the  seat  of  war.  Up-stairs 
several  ladies  were  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging in  "  lots"  different  kinds  of 
uniform,  and  measuring  out  cloth, 
flannel,  linen,  cotton,  to  be  made 
up  by  the  hands  of  the  fairest  in 
the  land. 

We  learnt  from  those  who  have 
the  superintendence  of  this  vast  es- 
tablishment, that  about  a  thousand 
ladies  are  daily  employed  at  their 
sewing  machines  making  different 
articles  of  military  attire.  The  work 
of  the  week  which  had  then  just 
elapsed  consisted  of  200  coats,  300 
pairs  of  trousers,  300  shirts,  besides 
worsted  gloves  for  the  winter,  stock- 
ings, old  linen,  and  many  fancy 
articles  which  were  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society's  funds. 


These  establishments  save  the 
Government  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  appear  to  be  increas- 
ing in  numbers  and  efficiency  every 
day. 

The  army,  being  composed  in  a 
great  measure  of  volunteers,  pos- 
sesses the  hearty  sympathy  and 
affection  of  the  whole  population : 
and  as  most  families  have  more 
than  one  of  its  members  at  the  war, 
the  comfort  of  the  soldier  is  not 
only  universally  considered  a  sub- 
ject of  patriotic  interest,  but  also 
one  which  excites  the  anxiety  and 
stimulates  the  energy  of  every  house- 
hold. When  we  met  ladies  who 
spoke  with  evident  pride  of  the 
number  of  coats,  trousers,  shirts, 
stockings,  which  they  had  com- 
pleted, we  could  not  help  hoping 
that  this  useful  education  that  the 
war  had  given  them  would  not  in 
happier  times  be  thrown  away,  and 
that,  being  independent  of  tailors, 
dressmakers,  and  haberdashers,  they 
would  be  able  to  avoid  many  of 
those  mundane  difficulties  which 
usually  beset  "frugal  marriages" 
and  interrupt  "the  course  of  true 
love."  We  may,  perhaps,  have  also 
expressed  our  conviction  that  no 
"  Mother  of  Seven "  south  of  the 
Ohio  would  ever  have  reason  to 
"lament,"  but  that  the  daughters  of 
the  South,  having  emulated  the  vir- 
tues and  Spartan  fortitude  of  Pene- 
lope, would  each  be  rewarded  with 
as  many  suitors  and  as  brave  a  hus- 
band. 

During  our  tour  we  had  many  op- 
portunities of  discussing  a  question 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  rock  ahead  of  the  Confederates 
— namely,  the  means  of  providing 
the  "sinews"  for  carrying  on  the 
war. 

The  Government  loan  simply  con- 
sists in  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  lenders  to  subscribe  specie,  any 
circulating  medium,  military  stores, 
raw  produce,  or  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, for  which  the  borrowers  give 
in  return  treasury  bonds  bearing 
interest  at  eight  per  cent  per  an- 
num, payable  half-yearly,  and  for 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  which 
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the  honour  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
are  pledged.  Very  large  quantities 
of  produce  have  already  been  offered, 
and  the  most  complete  confidence 
seems  to  pervade  the  minds  of  all 
investors  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
security.  The  general  determination 
to  succeed,  and  the  importance  of  the 
issue  involved,  is  of  course  the  main 
foundation  for  this  feeling.  A  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  Tennessee, 
in  expressing  his  own  opinion  of 
these  treasury  bonds,  conveyed  to 
us  pretty  correctly  what  we  found 
to  be  the  general  opinion  through- 
out the  country.  He  said,  "  There 
is  but  one  contingency  that  can  be 
thought  of,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
which  these  bonds  may  not  be  paid, 
or  may  decline  in  marketable  value. 
That  contingency  is  our  defeat  in 
the  pending  'struggle  for  indepen- 
dence ;  in  which  event  every  man 
must  perceive  that  we  shall  all  be 
irrevocably  ruined,  and  be  alike 
stripped  of  freedom,  property,  and 
worldly  respectability."  What  may 
be  the  ultimate  result  of  this  finan- 
cial policy  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict ;  but  we  could  perceive  in  the 
minds  of  those  most  interested  no 
mistrust  in  its  soundness.  The 
banks  have,  of  course,  suspended 
specie  payments.  In  this  they 
are  supported  by  the  different 
State  authorities,  who  naturally  are 
unwilling  that  anything  should 
come  in  competition  with  the 
Government  securities.  In  some 
States  solvent  bodies  have  also 
been  allowed  to  issue  notes.  Paper 
money  is,  therefore,  almost  the  only 
medium  of  exchange ;  and  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  which  it  consists 
has  led  to  much  inconvenience,  for 
it  soon  gets  destroyed  and  useless 
in  the  pockets  of  the  bearers.  Here, 
again,  vigour  and  energy  have 
met  the  difficulty,  for  we  found 
that  machinery  had  been  imported 
into  many  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  strong  notes,  in- 
stead of  the  villanous  scraps  hitherto 
in  common  use,  designated  by  the 
inelegant  name  of  "  Shin  Plasters.'7 
The  Government  have  not  pro- 


hibited the  export  of  cotton,  except 
to  the  Northern  States ;  but  self- 
constituted  authorities  have,  in 
more  than  one  instance  that  we 
know  of,  made  it  impossible  for 
ships  to  load  which  had  run  the 
blockade,  and  whose  owners  were 
desirous  of  doing  so  again.  The 
popular  feeling  which  has  dictated 
these  violent  acts  is  caused,  first, 
by  the  desire  that  the  North  should 
be  made  to  suffer  for  enforcing  the 
blockade,  and  the  apprehension  that, 
if  any  cotton  were  to  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  country,  Massachusetts 
would  manage  to  obtain  it ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  impression  that  in 
laying  on  a  general  embargo  they 
would  incline  European  govern- 
ments to  recognise  the  Confederacy. 
Amongst  the  enlightened  this  latter 
motive  was  always  repudiated ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
prevalent  conviction  throughout 
the  South  is  that  England  can- 
not do  without  the  "  king  ; "  that 
all  cotton,  except  American,  is 
either  too  short  or  too  long;  and 
that  the  medium  is  the  only  staple 
which  Manchester  cares  to  have. 
In  vain  we  would  tell  them  that 
our  manufacturers  would  soon 
change  their  machinery,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  necessities  of  the  times ; 
that  our  "Government  was  making 
great  exertions  to  procure  cotton 
from  India  and  Africa ;  that  it  was 
our  interest  to  foster  our  own 
colonies,  and  to  produce  it  there  if 
possible ;  and  that  the  longer  we 
were  deprived  of  America  as  a  mar- 
ket, the  more  strenuous  would  our 
efforts  be  to  render  ourselves  inde- 
pendent of  it.  But  it  was  no  use  ; 
they  were  ineradicably  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  they  can 
command  the  market  at  any  time ; 
and  that  the  distance  from  England 
at  which  its  rivals  are  placed  must 
always  give  the  Confederacy  a  great 
advantage. 

The  possibility  of  the  North  suc- 
ceeding in  obtaining  any  important 
success  by  "  opening  a  port"  was 
universally  ridiculed.  If  they  were 
to  succeed  in  making  a  descent  on 
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Florida  or  South  Carolina,  an  event 
which  appeared  to  be  earnestly 
hoped  for,  we  were  told  that  no 
material  result  would  ensue  ;  the 
produce  of  the  country  would  be 
removed  to  the  interior,  where  it 
would  lie  safely  in  the  bosom  of 
trackless  forests  ;  and  sooner  than 
allow  it  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  the  people  would  burn  or 
destroy  every  pound.  No  such  ex- 
treme measure  as  this,  however,  ap- 
peared to  be  anticipated,  for  the 
crop  of  this  year  being  still  on 
the  plantations,  no  great  quantity 
is  accumulated  in  any  one  locality. 

Being  now  desirous  of  pushing 
on  to  the  army,  we  spent  but  a  short 
time  in  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  were  happy  to  find,  on  our 
arrival  at  Kichmond,  that  President 
Davis  was  none  the  worse  for  the  nu- 
merous deaths,  violent,  sudden,  and 
natural,  which  had  lately  overtaken 
him,  according  to  the  various  Tri- 
bunes, Times,  and  Heralds  of  the 
North.  His  popularity  throughout 
the  country  is  undoubted  ;  and  al- 
though there  are  some  ardent  spirits 
to  be  found  who  freely  criticise  the 
caution  hitherto  displayed  in  the 
strategy  of  the  South,  and  are  for 
marching  at  once  on  Washington 
and  finishing  the  war  "right  away," 
the  heart  of  the  people  is  neverthe- 
less entirely  his,  and  all  acknow- 
ledge the  master-mind  that  directs 
the  great  plan  of  the  campaign,  and 
every  important  affair  of  state,  for- 
eign and  domestic. 

Having  been  kindly  provided 
with  a  pass  to  the  headquarters  of 
one  of  the  generals  near  Manassas, 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Richmond,  we  were  allowed 
to  go  up  in  a  soldiers'  train.  All 
along  the  line  we  found  flags  wav- 
ing from  the  houses,  and  crowds 
assembled  at  the  stations  to  bid 
God-speed  to  those  who  were  leaving 
home,  family,  and  profession  for  the 
rough  realities  of  active  warfare. 

General  Johnston,  the  "  chief  "  of 
the  army  in  Virginia,  is  a  man  who 
appears  to  be  about  the  age  of  forty- 
five  or  fifty.  In  stature  he  is  mid- 


dle size,  and  possesses  a  powerful 
upright  form,  a  quick  intelligent 
eye,  while  his  manner  is  indicative 
of  that  resolute  determination  for 
which  he  has  always  been  distin- 
guished. General  Beauregard,  the 
second  in  command,  looks  two  or 
three  years  younger,  and  bears  in 
his  face  strong  marks  of  French 
origin ;  while  his  features  are  those 
which  generally  characterise  the 
gentleman  of  Louisiana,  his  native 
State.  Small,  active,  and  wiry,  he 
struck  us  as  a  man  capable  of  do- 
ing much  hard  work  and  enduring 
great  fatigue.  General  Gustavus 
Smith,  late  Street  Commissioner  at 
New  York,  the  schoolfellow  and  in- 
timate friend  of  General  M'Clellan, 
is  third  in  rank.  He  is  taller  than 
the  other  two,  broad  -  shouldered, 
slightly  inclined  to  flesh,  with  as 
honest  and  straightforward  a  coun- 
tenance as  is  possible  to  see.  All 
three  were  distinguished  at  West 
Point  Academy,  and  served  after- 
wards with  credit  in  the  Mexican 
war.  Undoubted  bravery,  scientific 
attainments,  unimpeached  integrity, 
kind  disposition,  and  lofty  patriot- 
ism, are  qualities  which  the  army 
believe  their  three  great  command- 
ers to  be  endowed  with.  This  con- 
viction, added  to  the  surprising  suc- 
cess that  has  hitherto  crowned  the 
Southern  cause,  inspires  in  the 
ranks  a  confidence  seldom  to  be 
found  in  newly-raised  battalions. 

We  must,  of  course,  speak  with 
reserve  just  now  of  our  visit  to  the 
great  force  which  is  defending  the 
north-east  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
take  care  that  we  do  not  abuse  the 
confidence  with  which,  as  guests 
of  a  distinguished  officer,  we  were 
favoured. 

The  country  for  many  miles 
around  Manassas  is  hill  and  dale, 
covered  naturally  with  dense  hard- 
wood of  various  kinds,  which  is 
cleared  away  from  time  to  time, 
leaving  patches  of  open  ground, 
varying  in  size  from  two  to  a  hun- 
dred acres ;  but  few  of  these  spaces 
are  greater  in  extent  than  the  Green 
Park  in  London,  whilst  some  of 
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them  are  much  less.  Altogether 
the  character  of  the  district  would 
not  be  unlike  that  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bromley  in  Kent,  if 
the  latter  were  more  extensively 
wooded,  and  less  generally  culti- 
vated. Through  the  valleys  run 
numerous  streams,  the  largest  be- 
ing Bull's  Run,  a  winding  but 
somewhat  sluggish  river,  about 
forty  feet  wide,  vaiying  in  depth 
from  two  to  eight  feet,  with  rocky 
banks  on  each  side,  which  in  some 
places  are  quite  perpendicular. 
The  different  camps  are  scattered 
about  through  this  great  wooded 
tract  in  strong  positions,  but  so 
little  seen  are  they,  that  frequently, 
when  galloping  down  a  narrow  path- 
way, we  would  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  tents  and  soldiers  almost 
before  we  could  pull  up  our  horses. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  in 
riding  through  the  country  was  the 
respect  which  is  everywhere  shown 
for  the  rights  of  property.  Gentle- 
men's villas  lie  along  roads  over 
which  many  thousand  soldiers  daily 
pass,  and  we  never  saw  even  a 
piece  of  paling  hurt  or  a  garden 
intruded  upon  ;  and  in  the  villages 
the  poultry  and  pigs  are  running 
about  as  in  times  of  profound  peace. 

The  appearance  which  a  regiment 
presents  on  parade  is  remarkable  to 
the  eye  of  a  European.  Many  are 
composed  of  companies  who  have 
uniforms  of  different,  colours  ;  but 
in  these  cases  there  is  always  some 
distinctive  badge  by  which  their 
particular  corps  can  be  easily  told. 
This  defect,  consequent  upon  the 
companies  being  raised  in  different 
neighbourhoods,  is  being  quickly 
remedied,  and  we  saw  numerous 
regiments  which  had  lately  arrived, 
whose  dress  was  all  that  the  Horse 
Guards  could  desire. 

The  personnel  of  the  army  is 
very  varied.  For  instance,  in  the 
Louisiana  regiments  are  seen  the 
bronzed  and  fiery-eyed  French  Cre- 
oles mingled  with  many  Irish  and 
native  Americans  from  New  Orleans. 
The  Alabamans,  proud  of  their  gal- 
lant 4th,  their  flying  artillery,  and 


other  regiments,  may  be  known  by 
their  strong  frames,  gay  manners, 
and  devil-may-care  air.  The  South 
Carolinians,  sallow  in  complexion, 
tall  in  stature,  seldom  need  the 
Palmetto  to  tell  the  stranger  the 
State  from  which  they  come  ;  but 
in  all  regiments  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive differences  in  manner  and 
bearing,  indicative  of  the  various 
classes  of  which  the  army  is  com- 
posed. 

Numbers  of  wealthy  planters 
serve  as  privates  side  by  side  with 
the  professional  man,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  clerk,  the  labourer; 
and  all  go  through  the  ordinary 
fatigue  duties  incident  to  camp- 
life.  We  saw  a  poor  negro  servant 
actually  shedding  tears  because  his 
master,  on  being  told  off  to  dig  a 
trench  round  a  battery,  would  not 
allow  him  "  to  lend  a  hand." 

"'Twill  nebber  do,  massa,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  go  'tarnal  mad  wid  dem 
darn'd  Yankees." 

One  day  we  heard  a  lad  boasting 
to  one  of  a  different  regiment  of  the 
number  of  gentlemen  in  his  com- 
pany who  had  thousands  of  dollars 
at  their  command.  The  latter  re- 
plied, "  Oh,  of  course  they  fight ; 
but  we  have  some  in  ours  who 
have  not  got  a  cent !"  The  Wash- 
ington artillery,  comprising  many 
batteries,  is  composed  of  the  best 
blood  in  New  Orleans.  The  gun- 
ners, dressed  in  light -blue  uni- 
forms, are  all  men  of  independent 
means.  General  Beauregard's  son, 
for  instance,  left  his  father's  staff, 
and  entered  as  a  private.  The 
drivers  are  regularly  enlisted  into 
the  army,  and  paid  by  the  regi- 
ment ;  so  here  is  a  force  which 
does  not  cost  the  country  a  single 
farthing.  Their  efficiency  is  un- 
doubted, and  the  execution  which 
they  did  at  Bull's  Run  has  led  to 
their  material  augmentation,  and 
the  formation  of  others  on  similar 
principles.  From  the  same  city 
comes  a  very  different  regiment, 
called  the  New  Orleans  "Zouaves," 
dressed  in  red  caps,  blue  braided 
jackets,  and  trousers  striped  with 
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light  grey  and  red.  These  men  look 
like  pirates — bearded,  fierce-looking 
fellows — 

"  Theirs  to   believe  no  prey,  no   plan 
amiss." 

Apparently  at  least;  for  as  they 
marched  past  the  General  with  a 
long  swinging  step,  singing  a  wild 
martial  air,  we  thought  they  were 
as  formidable  a  body  of  men  as  we 
should  care  to  see. 

The  drill  of  the  army  is  the  same 
as  the  French,  the  step  even  quicker 
than  the  Zouaves,  and  a  good  deal 
longer  than  that  of  the  English  in- 
fantry. Movements  are  executed 
with  considerable  precision,  and  as 
rapidly  as  in  English  light-infantry 
battalions. 

From  the  reports  we  had  heard 
in  the  North,  we  expected  to  find 
ragged  and  half-clad  regiments ;  in- 
stead of  which  we  failed,  during 
many  rides  through  the  various 
camps,  to  see  one  man  who  was  not 
clad  in  serviceable  attire.  It  was 
expected  that  winter  clothing  would 
be  served  out  before  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, and  that  dress  would  then 
become  more  uniform. 

But  the  point  to  which  the  chief 
attention  of  officers  and  men  is  di- 
rected is  the  arms.  Besides  the 
Enfield  rifle,  most  of  the  privates 
in  the  army  carry  at  least  one 
revolver  and  a  bowie-knife:  these 
are  invariably  kept  bright  and 
in  good  condition  ;  and  the  early 
training  which  all  Southerners  un- 
dergo in  shooting  squirrels  aa 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  handle  a 
gun,  gives  them  a  facility  of  using 
their  weapons  and  a  correctness  of 
aim  that  renders  their  fire  unusu- 
ally formidable. 

The  commissariat  seemed  to  be 
most  efficiently  administered. 

A  large  depot  of  bread-stuffs  is 
placed  in  convenient  position, 
whence  the  different  corps  are  sup- 
plied in  waggons  drawn  by  four 
horses,  one  of  which  a  negro  gener- 
ally rides.  The  resources  of  the 
country  produce  the  fresh  meat 
necessary  for  the  enormous  daily 


consumption  ;  and  we  frequently 
saw  scores  of  cattle  and  sheep  driven 
along  the  roads,  from  the  condition 
of  which  it  was  evident  that  their 
journey  had  not  been  long.  In- 
deed, a  country  gentleman  informed 
us  that  there  were  animals  enough 
in  two  counties  of  Virginia  adjacent 
to  the  seat  of  war  to  last  the  army 
for  two  years. 

We  were  naturally  anxious  to 
inspect  the  ground  upon  which 
was  fought  the  great  battle,  called 
in  England  "  Bull's  Eun,"  but  in 
"  Secessia "  that  of  "  Manassaa 
Plains  ; "  the  former  name  being 
in  America  applied  to  the  engage- 
ment which  took  place  on  the  18th 
of  July,  three  days  previous  to  the 
great  "  stampede." 

The  open  space  which  formed  the 
battle-field  is  scarcely  a  mile  in 
length,  and  considerably  less  in 
breadth.  Undulating  ground  de- 
clines to  the  centre  of  this  clearing, 
through  which  runs  the  Warrenton 
high-road.  Upon  these  slopes  the 
great  struggle  took  place. 

The  object  of  the  Federal  gene- 
ral was  to  cross  the  valley  and 
fall  upon '  the  flank  and  rear  of 
the  Confederates,  who  were  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  along  Bull's 
Run,  at  right  angles  to  the  road. 

General  Johnston  had  therefore 
to  change  his  front  when  he  found 
that  a  powerful  attack  was  being 
made  upon  his  left,  and  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  liad 
already  overlapped  it,  and  was  de- 
scending the  hill  to  the  Warrenton 
road. 

General  M'Dowell  skilfully  avoid- 
ed the  defences  of  the  Confederates, 
and  with  great  ability  succeeded  in 
conducting  his  troops  to  a  point 
from  which  success  seemed  inevit- 
able. He  reached  the  road  with- 
out much  opposition,  and  began 
ascending  the  broken  ground  in 
front.  There  the  battle  really  be- 
gan. Again  and  again  the  Southern 
brigades,  as  they  came  up  in  suc- 
cession, were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  overpowering  numbers,  and 
forced  to  retreat  into  the  woods  at 
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the  summit  of  the  hill.  Generals 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  came  to 
the  front  at  this  crisis,  rallied  the 
wavering  troops,  and  turned  the 
tide  in  favour  of  the  South.  Gene- 
ral Kirly  Smith,  who  happened  to 
be  passing  along  the  railway  with 
troops  for  Manassas,  hearing  the 
engagement  going  on,  stopped  the 
train  and  brought  at  this  seasonable 
moment  four  regiments  into  action. 
In  another  hour  all  was  over,  and 
then  took  place  that  remarkable 
"  tall  walk "  so  graphically  and 
truthfully  described  by  Mr  Kussell. 

More  than  four  thousand  small- 
arms  and  twenty-eight  field-pieces, 
belonging  to  the  United  States 
army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates. 

The  Southern  official  account  has 
not  yet  been  published,  but  when  it 
is,  we  think  the  public  will  read  with 
surprise  the  list  of  articles  actually 
"  carried  over "  to  General  John- 
ston's stores  after  the  21st  of  July. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  celebrated 
masked  batteries  must  have  been 
altogether  a  myth,  the  battle  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  least  two  miles 
from  where  the  nearest  Confederate 
gun  was  situate  on  the  morning, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  position 
at  which  the  attack  was  anticipated. 

Several  wounded  soldiers  were 
walking  about  the  ground  the  day 
we  visited  it,  who  took  great  pleasure 
in  showing  us  the  places  where  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  contest  took 
place.  One  of  them,  an  Irishman, 
belonged  to  that  gallant  band  of  800 
who  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
enemy's  left  for  the  first  two  hours 
in  the  morning.  He  told  us  that 
this  force  consisted  of  two  com- 
panies from  New  Orleans,  called 
respectively  "Tigers"  and  "Wild 
Cats,"  the  4th  Alabama,  and  some 
companies  of  the  6th  and  7th 
Georgian  regiments.  He  said  he 
himself  was  "  bate  up  wid  foitin," 
and  when  "  Gineral  Bewregard  kern 
up  wid  rayinforcements  in  the  after- 
noon and  tould  the  *  Wild  Cats'  the^ 
had  done  enough — Bedad,  they  wint 
to  the  rear  and  got  a  few  glasses  of 


whisky,  and  kem  back  to  the  '  f oit ' 
as  fresh  as  the  flowers  of  May ! " 
On  our  remarking  that  we  had 
heard  that  the  69th  Irish  New  York 
regiment  had  fought  very  bravely 
on  the  side  of  the  North,  he  re- 
plied, "  Indeed  they  did,  sir ;  divil 
a  bitter.  Troth,  the  Irish  did  the 
best  part  of  the  foitin  a  both  sides, 
and  no  mistake."  ! ! 

A  small  pillar,  in  all  respects  like 
a  milestone,  has  been  erected  on 
the  spot  where  General  Bartow 
fell.  His  last  words  are  engraved 
upon  it — "  They've  killed  me,  boys; 
but  don't  give  up  the  fight."  This 
is  the  only  monument  as  yet  erect- 
ed ;  but  numbers  of  graves  are  to 
be  seen  around  the  brow  of  the 
hill  where  the  final  struggle  took 
place. 

We  have  heard  it  frequently  re- 
marked that  the  volunteer  system 
was  tried  and  found  wanting  at 
the  battle  of  "  Manassas  ; "  but 
surely  the  best  reply  that  can  be 
given  to  such  a  statement  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  army  is 
composed  of  volunteers ;  and  we 
saw  many  regiments  which  arrived 
in  Virginia  only  four  days  before 
the  action. 

The  time  which  we  had  allowed 
ourselves  for  our  American  •  tour 
being  now  nearly  spent,  we  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  we 
found  most  persons  altogether  in 
ignorance  of  the  feelings  and  inten- 
tions of  the  South ;  and  so  strong 
is  the  confidence  generally  reposed 
in  the  numerical  strength  of  their 
vast  army,  the  alleged  efficiency  of 
the  navy,  and  the  great  wealth  of 
the  New  England  States,  that  few 
persons  are  to  be  met  with  who 
think  gloomily  of  the  future.  The 
hundreds  of  contractors,  who  are 
making  large  fortunes  by  the  war, 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
public.  The  taxation  consequent 
upon  the  State  spending  nearly 
.£300,000  a-day  has  not  yet  fallen 
upon'  the  people,  while  their  worst 
passions  are  excited  by  an  unscru- 
pulous and  one-sided  press.  Better 
men,  and  far  more  true  to  the  Con- 
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stitution,  than  the  Government, 
would  then  be  heard.  Genius,  vir- 
tue, integrity,  now  languishing  in 
Fort  Lafayette,  if  too  late  to  save 
the  Union,  will  then  at  least  be  ex- 
erted to  bind  together  what  remains. 
But,  alas !  a  raging  democracy 
now  supports  a  Ministry  which 
bears  no  reproof,  and  will  endure 
no  criticism;  and  signs  pregnant 
with  those  consequences  eloquently 
predicted  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
are  rising  in  the  political  horizon. 
General  Fremont  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  an 
army  over  which  he  possessed  un- 
doubted influence,  and  although  no 
success  has  hitherto  attended  its 
efforts,  the  supporters  of  the  Union 
in  the  West  are  ardent  admirers  of 
its  late  chief.  Whether  he  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  head  of  an 
Abolition  Cabinet  at  Washington, 
or  the  dictator  of  a  North- We  stern 
Kepublic,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
foretell ;  but  we  mistake  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  if  he  be  contented 
long  to  remain  in  a  subordinate 
position.  One  thing  is,  however, 
certain ;  his  removal  will  not  af- 
fect Southern  politics.  By  this 


measure,  of  course,  Mr  Lincoln 
wishes  to  impress  upon  the  seceded 
States  that  it  is  his  intention  now 
to  preserve  the  "  institution ;'  in  all 
its  integrity ;  but  such  a  policy 
is  too  late.  The  South  cannot 
believe  in  men  who,  merely  catch- 
ing at  a  straw,  repudiate  in  the 
hour  of  peril  the  doctrines  which 
they  have  hitherto  held,  and  to 
which  alone  they  owe  their  ad- 
vancement. 

In  these  islands,  of  course,  we 
all  pray  for  universal  emancipa- 
tion. We  have  made  enormous 
sacrifices  in  the  cause  ourselves  j 
but  we  cannot  help  sympathising 
with  ten  millions  of  people  strug- 
gling for  independence ;  nor  can  we 
think  that  the  condition  of  the  negro 
in  the  Southern  States  will  remain 
long  what  it  now  is,  but  that,  if 
European  intercourse  be  established 
with  the  Confederacy,  and  she  be 
admitted  into  the  family  of  nations, 
commerce,  always  favourable  to 
freedom,  will  then  gradually  but 
surely  effect  far  more  humane  re- 
sults than  those  which  the  most 
sincere  Abolitionists  can  ever  at- 
tain. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT   OF  BOTH   SIDES   OF   THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 


IF  there  be  one  characteristic 
which,  more  than  another,  distin- 
guishes the  intelligent  portion  of 
the  British  public,  it  is  the  desire  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions.  It  loves 
to  be  furnished  with  full  and  constant 
information  of  current  events,  but  is 
suspicious  of  such  accounts  as  bear 
the  evident  impress  of  partisanship. 
There  is  probably  no  newspaper 
writer  whose  letters  have  become 
so  popular  and  so  generally  read  as 
Mr  Russell's ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
they  owe  their  popularity  as  much 
to  the  spirit  of  close  criticism  which 
pervades  them,  as  to  the  remark- 
able powers  of  graphic  description 
for  which  their  author  is  famous. 
His  exposure  of  pretensions  and 
fallacies  alike  in  his  letters  from 
the  South  at  the  outset,  and  in 
those  from  the  North  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  of  Secession, 
have  rendered  him  unpopular  with 
both  parties  engaged,  but  have 
gained  for  his  statements  a  degree 
of  reliance;  while  the  strong  North- 
ern bias  of  the  Times'  New  York 
correspondent  deprives  his  repre- 
sentations of  that  effect  which  their 
ability  would  deserve. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
that  in  no  respect  is  the  contrast 
more  strongly  marked  between  Eng- 
lish and  "  American"  manners 
than  in  the  different  style  and  tone 
of  the'  newspaper  press  of  the  re- 
spective countries.  For,  however 
eagerly  educated  and  refined  per- 
sons on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
may  disclaim  the  tone  of  their  Press 
as  a  true  indication  of  public  opin- 
ion, the  record  of  events  would  not 
be  uniformly  garbled  and  inflated 
did  simplicity  and  accuracy  suit  the 
appetites  of  those  for  whom  the 
journalists  cater.  They  read  con- 
tentedly every  day  accounts  of 
victories  and  successes  gained  by 
the  Northern  forces,  by  which  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  they  can  be 
misled.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
Us  at  present  the  complaint  is  com- 


mon that  we  are  excluded  from  all 
reliable  intelligence  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  "rebels;" 
and  we  cannot  help  rejecting  the 
marvellous  tales,  derived  from  North- 
ern sources,  of  hard-won  victories 
against  heavy  odds,  and  of  the  daily 
slaughter  of  the  enemy  in  hand-to- 
hand  conflicts,  which  never  lead  to 
any  appreciable  results. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  state- 
ment, comparative  of  both  sides  of 
the  position,  and  derived  from  re- 
cent personal  observation,  which 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  mili- 
tary commanders  enabled  the  writer 
to  make,  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers,  at  a  time  when  the 
impressions  of  writers  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  war,  all  along  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating,  appear  to  be 
affected  by  recent  accounts  of  the 
imposing  preparations  of  the  North. 
The  disparity  of  the  resources  of  the 
contending  communities  appears  to 
be  assumed,  and  a  deduction  is 
made  that,  as  the  Times  not  long 
since  said,  "the  tide  may  be  too 
strong  even  for  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Southern  race  to  resist." 

It  is  not  indeed  surprising,  if,  as 
the  correspondent  of  the  Times  has 
owned,  Englishmen  at  Washington 
and  New  York  be  led  insensibly,  by 
the  boastful  language  of  the  news- 
papers and  of  public  men,  almost  to 
a  conviction  of  the  strength  of  the 
community  amongst  which  they  are 
living.  Every  one  must  be  con- 
scious of  having  received  such  im- 
pressions under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  it  is  surprising  to  find 
existing  a  gross  misapprehension, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  might  be 
presumed  to  be  well  informed,  of 
the  distribution  and  numbers  as 
well  as  of  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
federate forces.  From  the  blind- 
ness with  which,  in  the  few  en- 
gagements of  the  war,  Federal 
generals  have  fallen  into  well-laid 
traps,  and,  if  their  despatches  can 
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be  believed,  have  uniformly  found 
themselves  confronted  by  superior 
numbers,  when  the  disparity  of 
force  between  their  army  and  that 
opposed  to  them  is  their  daily 
boast  and  demonstration, — it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  Federal 
generals  are  much  worse  served 
in  respect  of  information  than  the 
Confederates,  and  that  the  latter 
must  possess  some  means  more 
reliable  than  the  statements  of 
deserters  or  spies.  If,  then,  the 
want  of  intelligence  suffered,  by 
those  in  authority  be  so  great,  that 
each  advance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
into  a  country  quite  familiar  to 
them  exposes  them  to  damaging 
and  demoralising  defeat,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  ignorance  of  the 
general  public,  dependent  for  South- 
ern news  on  what  filters  through 
these  clouded  sources.  It  maybe 
useful  to  present  to  our  readers 
some  facts  as  to  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  Southern  Confede- 
racy which,  though  they  may  be  at 
variance  with  received  notions,  we 
give  either  from  personal  observa- 
tion, or  on  the  authority  of  those  we 
consider  most  trustworthy;  and  our 
facts  are  at  least,  we  hope,  untinged 
by  what  is  called  in  America  "  sec- 
tional "  spirit.  We  must,  however, 
premise,  that  while  we  endeavour 
to  give  a  correct  statement  of  facts, 
we  abstain  altogether  from  pro- 
phecy. He  would  be  a  bold  specu- 
lator who  risked  an  opinion  upon 
the  result  of  a  war  of  conquest,  de- 
pendent for  its  prosecution  upon 
the  resolution  of  a  most  versatile 
people,  and  upon  the  achievements 
of  armies  as  yet  newly  organised, 
which  are  operating  over  a  vast 
area,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
country  so  wooded  and  impassable, 
except  by  infrequent  roads,  as  to 
be  unsuited  to  extended  military 
movements. 

With  regard,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  main  Federal  army  of  the 
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Potomac,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  for  its  size,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  which  any  nation 
has  set  on  foot.  Its  transport  is 
superb  ;  its  artillery  numerous,  well 
appointed,  and  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion ;  *  the  j)hysique  of  its  men  un- 
surpassed. It  is,  moreover,  at  the 
disposal  of  a  Government  virtually 
drawing  at  will  upon  the  accumu- 
lated capital  and  the  entire  credit 
of  the  nation.  For  practical  pur- 
poses, the  President  and  his  minis- 
ters are  all-powerful.  Such  as  the 
army  is,  and  in  so  far  as  they  can 
depend  upon  its  good  conduct,  it  is 
at  their  absolute  disposal ;  and  upon 
the  use  they  are  able  to  make  of  it 
depends  the  solution  of  the  great 
question  at  issue.  We  have  enu- 
merated, as  belonging  to  it,  elements 
most  valuable  to  its  efficiency,  and 
highly  creditable  to  those  who  have 
employed  so  judiciously  the  resour- 
ces at  their  command.  We  shall 
presently  refer  to  its  value  in  re- 
spect of  certain  military  qualities, 
which  neither  the  most  competent 
war  minister  nor  the  most  overflow- 
ing treasury  can  so  quickly  infuse 
into  its  character. 

But  before  doing  so,  we  cannot 
leave  unnoticed  the  action  of  causes 
of  weakness  to  the  North,  of  which 
the  effects,  though  not  yet  fully  ex- 
perienced, can  hardly  be  averted 
but  by  some  signal  military  success. 

1.  The  strife  of  parties  in  the 
North  is  reviving.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  are  charging  each 
other  with  culpability  in  the  origin 
of  the  war,  and  differ  widely  as 
to  its  objects  and  limits.  The  for- 
mer, avowedly  or  secretly,  desire 
the  subjugation,  or  at  least  the 
permanent  restraint,  of  the  Slave 
States;  the  latter,  that  the  war  shall 
be  prosecuted  only  so  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  induce  the  seceded 
States  to  accept  of  terms  of  compro- 
mise ;  and  they  would  gladly  give 
terms  vastly  more  favourable  to 


*  Military  men  may  be  interested  to  hear  that  great  inconvenience  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  to  the  Northern  army  at  the  battle  of  Manassas  by  the  field  batteries  being 
composed  entirely  of  rilled  guns — superb  for  long  range,  but  useless  for  shrapnel  at 
close  quarters.  The  Confederates  avoided  this  error. 
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the  South  than  those  proposed 
by  Mr  Crittenden  with  their  con- 
sent, but  contemptuously  refused 
by  Mr  Lincoln.* 

It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  re- 
mark that,  in  the  elections  to  the 
State  legislatures  now  going  on,  the 
results,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
indicate  a  great  gain  to  the  Demo- 
crats, even  in  the  New  England 
States  ;  and  though  Congress  itself 
will  not  be  actually  affected  thereby, 
we  may  fairly  anticipate  the  growth 
of  a  feeling  averse  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  a  conflict  inevitably  crippling 
to  the  whole  community. 

2.  The  unpopularity  of  some  of 
the  leading  Ministers  is   extreme 
with  the  moneyed  men  of  the  North, 
on  whose  support  its  power  so  much 
depends.     In  spite  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in 
which  the   constituted  authorities 
and  the  mob  have  vied  with  each 
other,t  and  the   establishment  of 
the  "American  Bastille,"  I  a  very 
general  feeling  seems  to  be  making 
itself  apparent,  that  great  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Cabinet 
are  necessary,  and  will  be  forced 
upon  the  President. 

3.  The  immense  advances  made 
by  the  banks  of  New  York  have 
bound  up  the  fortunes  of  their  pro- 
prietary in  the  war,  but  do  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  prove  the  confi- 
dence of  their  heads  in  its  success. 
It  is  commonly  believed,  and  was 
understood  by  the  parties  concerned, 
that  had  the  banks  not  afforded  to 
the  Government  the  supplies  neces- 
sary for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 


the  Treasury  would,  on  its  part,  have 
opened  a  war  loan  to  the  public  on 
terms  which  would  have  diverted 
from  the  banks  the  investments  es- 
sential to  their  stability ;  while  an 
appropriation  of  their  bullion  for 
the  necessities  of  the  Union  would 
hardly  have  been  a  difficulty  to  the 
Government  which  has  found  the 
United  States'  constitution  so  elas- 
tic, and  would  certainly  not  have 
been  cavilled  at  by  the  despotic 
majority.  The  bank  directors  pro- 
bably thought  that,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  of  two  great  dan- 
gers, the  chances  of  war  were,  on  the 
whole,  the  lesser  and  more  remote. 
4.  But  plainly  impending  are  the 
consequences  of  the  present  system. 
The  safeguards  ordained  by  the 
authors  of  the  constitution  have 
long  been  withdrawn.  Federal 
Republicanism  has  become  De- 
mocratic Absolutism,  which  has 
borne  its  natural  fruits  —  the  ex- 
tinction of  personal  liberty,  a  fet- 
tered press,  a  reckless  expenditure. 
An  inconvertible  currency  cannot 
be  remote ;  and  meanwhile  the 
proved  and  alleged  dishonesty  of  the 
departments  produce  general  dis- 
trust, which  goes  the  length  of  a  belief 
that  some  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  plunge  the  country  in- 
to foreign  war  from  personal  and 
selfish  considerations.  Worst  of 
all,  the  widespread  distress  which 
must  attend  upon  the  collapse  of 
all  foreign  trade,  if  we  except  the 
export  of  corn  from  the  West  — 
the  stagnation  of  manufactures,  ex- 
cept such  as  serve  the  devouring 


*  Mr  Crittenden,  a  venerable  and  honoured  citizen  of  Kentucky,  which  he  has 
during  many  years  represented  in  Congress,  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  avert  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  proposing  that  the  Constitution  should  revert  from  the 
law  that  a  new  State  shall  be  Slave  or  Free  according  to  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
the  residents  in  its  "  Territory,"  to  one  resembling  that  of  the  "Missouri  Compro- 
mise," by  which  all  new  States  were  to  be  Slave  or  Free  as  they  were  formed  north 
or  south  of  the  Southern  line  of  Missouri  prolonged  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. ^  This  pro- 
posal, made  by  a  Republican,  appears  very  honourable  to  him,  as  involving,  for  the 
common  good,  a  large  sacrifice  of  the  "platform"  of  his  party.  He  has  since 
proved  that  his  willingness  to  concede  so  much  arose  from  no  lack  of  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  having  cast  in  his  lot  with  it  when  his  fine  State  became  at  last  involved  in 
the  war,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  its  divided  opinions. 

t  Up  to  the  end  of  last  month,  eighty-nine  newspapers  are  said  to  have  been 
suppressed  in  the  Northern  States  since  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 

£  Vide  a  pamphlet  under  this  title,  lately  published  by  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly, 
London. 
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jaws  of  war — the  rapid  absorption 
by  the  war  of  capital  withdrawn 
from  investments — the  additional 
liability  of  the  North,  in  the  event 
of  Southern  independence  being 
maintained,  for  those  portions  of 
the  war  debt  which  the  Government 
pretend  to  allocate  to  the  seceded 
States, — must  give  the  governing, 
because  the  most  numerous  class,  a 
motive  terribly  forcible  for  pressing 
on  their  delegates  financial  mea- 
sures the  most  unscrupulous  and 
most  ruinous  to  their  country. 

Such  are  some  of  the  elements  of 
early  difficulty  which  beset  America; 
but  for  the  present  the  question  is 
one  of  war,  and  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  new  Confederacy 
may  be  expected  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion as  a  de facto  Government,  against 
the  great  armaments  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Government  has 
drawn  without  stint  upon  the  na- 
tional resources,  and  the  news- 
papers are  never  tired  of  declaring 
that  the  country  possesses  a  "  mag- 
nificent" and  overwhelming  army, 
the  onset  of  which  we  continue  to 
await. 

But  we  must  not,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  their  sanguine  anticipations, 
forget  that  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
this  grand  army  the  chief  part  is 
little  more  experienced  than  it  was 
at  the  battle  of  the  21st  July— that 
its  officers  are  taken  from  the  same 
class  as  they  were  on  that  day,  and 
elected  in  the  same  manner — and  that 
of  all  the  causes  to  which  the  rout  of 
Manassas  has  been  attributed,  none 
is  better  proved  than  the  incapacity 
of  the  regimental  officers.  The  un- 
fitness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  gene- 
ral officers  for  their  position  is  a  ne- 
cessity. Moreover,  a  large,  and  we 
believe  the  most  trustworthy  part 
of  the  Federal  army  is  composed  of 
foreigners  ;  and  although  the  Ger- 
mans are  valuable  for  their  apti- 
tude for  drill,  and  the  Irish  for  their 
courage,  their  services  cannot  be  the 
offspring  of  a  patriotic  spirit,  which 
might  compensate  for  a  defective 
discipline.  They  are  just  such 
troops  as  high  pay  will  attract  to 
any  service  in  the  world  j  but  the 


time  essential  to  their  military  edu- 
cation has  been  wanting.  Of  the 
soldiers  who  can  properly  be  called 
American,  we  believe  that  many 
joined  their  regiments  from  a  be- 
lief that  Washington  was  threaten- 
ed with  capture,  and  their  native 
States  with  invasion.  It  is  curious 
that  in  the  North  by  many  the 
awakening  of  the  military  spirit  is 
ascribed  to  the  ill-judged  speech  of 
Mr  Walker,  then  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  War,  who  promised  to  the 
seceding  States  that  "  their  banner 
should  wave  over  the  Capitol ; " 
while  in  the  South,  men  who  for- 
merly, and  up  to  a  late  date,  were 
stout  Unionists,  declare  that  Mr 
Lincoln's  proclamation,  in  which 
he  called  for  war  upon  the  South, 
alone  alienated  their  loyalty.  It  is 
much  to  be  doubted  whether  many 
of  the  American-born  soldiers  cal- 
culated on  or  desire  the  invasion  of 
the  Southern  States. 

It  is  evident  too,  that,  though 
the  confidence  expressed  by  the 
Northern  newspapers  in  the  invin- 
cible character  of  the  army  is  un- 
abated, it  is  hardly  shared  by  the 
commanders.  Their  measures  with- 
in their  lines  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Potomac  are  rather  calculated 
for  defence,  or  for  a  secure  retreat, 
than  for  the  advance  of  an  eager 
and  u  imposing  army."  Every  road 
is  commanded  by  powerful  batteries 
and  breastworks  —  every  hillock 
crowned  with  a  redoubt — every 
mile  to  which  the  retreating  enemy 
encourages  the  advance  of  their 
outposts  is  marked  by  fresh  field- 
works  of  the  strongest  description. 

The  Northern  army  may  probably 
consist,  according  to  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial statements,  of  about 
360,000  men,  for  the  larger  esti- 
mates evidently  include,  among 
those  raised  by  the  various  States, 
the  "three months'  men,"  afterwards 
disbanded.  Frequent  complaints 
reach  us  as  to  the  slackness  of  the 
recruiting  in  New  York  and  other 
eastern  States.  Many  of  the  360,000 
must  be  as  yet  very  little  drilled, 
and  few  have  seen  four  months' 
service.  There  must  be  also  a  con- 
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siderable  daily  diminution  by  casu- 
alties. A  gentleman  who  professed 
to  be  well  informed,  but  who  was 
himself  bound  by  no  official  reserve, 
stated  that  he  had  an  exact  account 
of  the  arrival  of  troops  at  Washing- 
ton from  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Manassas  to  the  middle  of  October, 
and  that  their  numbers  did  not  ex- 
ceed 60,000.  It  is  likely,  therefore, 
that  Mr  Russell's  recent  estimate 
of  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac  "  at 
100,000  is  not  much  below  the  mark, 
including  probably  about  150  pieces 
of  artillery.  Yet,  if  the  Federal 
general  has  such  a  force  at  his 
command  on  the  line  of  the  Poto- 
mac, we  should  fall  into  a  grave 
mistake  were  we  to  conclude  from 
experience  of  European  or  of  any 
regular  troops  that  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  advance  far  into  a  difficult 
and  hostile  country,  held  by  a  wary 
and  resolute  enemy. 

We  have  seen  it  assumed  by  the 
Times  in  one  of  its  speculative  mo- 
ments, that  "  without  sending  a 
man  from  the  army  destined  to 
protect  Washington  and  to  advance 
into  Virginia,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  direct  expeditions  upon 
other  points  which  they  may  judge 
assailable."  It  is  true  that,  as  they 
have  just  done,  the  Government  can, 
with  the  command  of  the  sea,  direct 
expeditions  to  any  point,  and  that 
they  have  in  other  quarters  large 
forces  in  the  field ;  but,  besides 
having  to  leave  some  30,000  men 
to  maintain  the  quasi-Venetian 
occupation  of  Maryland,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  their  forces  have 
as  yet  failed  to  gain  one  real  suc- 
cess (in  the  European  sense),  if  we 
except  the  capture  of  Cape  Hatteras 
under  the  guns  of  men-of-war,  and 
from  thence  they  have  failed  to 
advance  ;  that  they  have  sustained 
several  serious  defeats,  one  of 
which  resulted  in  a  three  months' 
suspension  of  hostilities  at  the 
most  important  point;  that  they 
helplessly  see  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac  closed;  that  from  Ken- 
tucky the  most  sanguine  bulletin 
announces  that  "  Louisville  may 
now  be  considered  safe ; "  that  in 


Missouri,  Fremont  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  a  town,  im- 
portant because  held  by  a  compe- 
tent garrison,  and  containing  large 
stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
treasure  ;  -and  that  since  he  took 
the  field  he  has  been  unable  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  Price  and 
M'Culloch.  It  may  indeed  happen 
that  Kentucky  and  Missouri  will 
be  lost  to  the  North.  And  if  the 
statements  of  the  generals,  who 
almost  uniformly  report  that  they 
have  been  opposed  by  vastly  supe- 
rior forces,  are  to  be  relied  on,  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  either 
the  numbers  of  the  Northern  army 
are  grossly  exaggerated,  or  that  its 
generals  are  woefully  inferior  to 
their  enemy  in  the  important  art 
of  bringing  their  troops  to  the  points 
at  which  they  are  required. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest  will 
appear  still  more  altered  if  the  state 
of  the  South  be  understood.  That 
its  army  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
North  in  equipment,  in  military 
material,  in  the  command  of  Euro- 
pean supplies,  has  been  correctly 
assumed.  It  is  not  uniformly  clad; 
its  train  is  less  regular  and  splendid; 
its  field  artillery  probably  less  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  supply  of  rifled  ord- 
nance and  gunpowder  must  neces- 
sarily be  difficult. 

But  the  spirit  which  has  created 
and  maintained  hitherto  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  has  also  found 
means  to  supply  many  of  its  wants. 
Formerly  neglectful  of  manufac- 
tures, even  of  the  simplest  kind,  the 
blockade  has  called  forth  many 
which  were  before  hardly  known  in 
the  South.  At  Nashville  a  factory 
has  been  established,  from  which 
half  a  million  of  copper  caps  are 
turned  out  daily.  The  Navy  Yard 
at  Norfolk  furnished  numerous 
heavy  guns,  which  are  supplemented 
by  factories  at  Richmond  and  else- 
where. It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Federal  officers  failed  to  destroy 
the  valuable  machinery  at  Norfolk 
before  they  retreated,  though  they 
dealt  fire  and  destruction  upon  the 
wooden  sheds.  The  arms  found  in 
the  Federal  arsenals,  or  purchased 
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by  the  several  States,  amounted,  by 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  July,  to  707,000  stand;  since 
which  large  quantities  of  the  supe- 
rior kinds  of  rifles  have  been  intro- 
duced through  Kentucky,  or  by 
running  the  blockade.  The  Ber- 
muda alone,  which  arrived  at  Sa- 
vannah about  the  end  of  September, 
brought,  among  other  valuable 
stores,  25,000  rifles.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  South 
almost  every  man  was  possessed  of 
arms,  generally  of  a  rifle — that  skill 
as  a  marksman  was  highly  esteemed 
— and  that  in  a  war  ivJierein  bayonets 
are  never  crossed,  and  a  "  battle  "  is 
a  volley  in  the  bush,  such  arms  can- 
not be  ignored  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  national  armament. 

The  New  York  papers  credit  the 
South  with  nearly  300,000  men  in 
arms.  Mr  Yancey  said,  the  other 
day,  it  had  raised  250,000.  Ameri- 
can numbers  seem  fated  to  be  vague, 
but  in  July  last  the  report  of  the 
Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  al- 
ready quoted,  reported  "  190  regi- 
ments and  32  battalions"  (the  latter 
probably  artillery)  as  having  been 
accepted  into  the  service,  which  im- 
plied that  they  were  complete  ;  so 
that,  subject  to  the  casualties  of 
war,  at  least  200,000  of  their  troops 
have  had  the  advantage  of  service 
since  that  time.  The  battle  of 
Manassas  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
July ;  and  while  a  large  portion  of 
the  Federal  army  was  disbanded 
after  that  date,  and  of  course  but 
slowly  replaced,  the  Confederate 
troops  who  fought  there  and  at 
"  Big  Bethel"  as  raw  recruits  have 
been  constantly  drilled,  have  been 
performing  all  the  duties  of  an  army 
before  the  enemy,  and  are  still  ani- 
mated by  the  memories  of  those 
victories.  How  raw  some  of  them 
were  at  Manassas  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  one  battery  which 
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was  hotly  engaged,  and  is  said  to 
have  done  good  service,  had  never 
before  fired  ball,  and  that  one  bat- 
talion (of  Louisiana)  stood  its  ground 
for  hours  against  repeated  attacks, 
though  it  had  only  been  a  few  days 
organised. 

Further,  the  Southern  force  is 
possessed  of  elements  of  strength 
which  might  compensate  for  greater 
numerical  disparity.  It  is  com- 
manded beyond  all  question  by  the 
most  talented  officers  of  the  late 
United  States  army.  Few  without 
actual  military  experience  hold  the 
command  even  of  brigades, — and 
very  young  "  West  Point  officers  " 
hold  considerable  commands  which, 
but  for  the  jealousy  of  the  Southern 
public  of  civilian  commanders,  might 
have  been  given,  as  in  the  North,  to 
influential  politicians.  While  Gene- 
ral M'Clellan  himself,  great  as  his 
abilities  are  admitted  to  be,  never 
held  a  command,  and  had,  before 
the  separation  of  the  States,  retired  to 
a  civil  appointment,  at  least  twenty 
of  the  Confederate  generals  were 
brigadiers  or  field-officers  of  the 
little  United  States'  army,  and  eight 
or  ten  others  commanded  brigades 
in  the  Mexican  war.  Hitherto  their 
tactics  have  hardly  been  chargeable 
with  a  blunder,  while  in  many  in- 
stances their  plans  have  been  emi- 
nently well  laid  and  successful. 

Nothing  is  more  conspicuous 
than  the  confidence  displayed  by 
the  army  in  its  generals.  When 
every  soldier  is  something  of  a  poli- 
tician, seems  to  understand  the 
features  of  the  Southern  case,  and 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy and  objects  of  the  campaign, 
it  is  remarkable  to  find  a  univer- 
sal belief  in  the  prudence  and  fore- 
sight of  the  commanders.  In  all 
the  great  commands  on  the  Poto- 
mac, where  are  Johnston  as  com- 
mander-in- chief,  Beauregard*  and 


*  General  Beauregard,  formerly  an  engineer  officer,  seems  to  be  the  admiration 
and  favourite  of  the  army,  while  General  Johnston's  military  qualifications  and 
coolness  under  fire  are  acknowledged. 

Buckner,  within  three  weeks  after  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  force  in 
Kentucky,  had  all  his  departments  thoroughly  organised. 
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Smith  at  the  head  of  corps  d'armee 
under  him — in  Kentucky,  where 
are  another  Johnston,  Buckner,  and 
in  another  quarter  Zollicoffer — at 
Norfolk,  where  is  Huger — at  York- 
town,  where  is  M'Gruder — in  Mis- 
souri,where  are  Price  and  M'Culloch, 
such  a  feeling  is  constantly  express- 
ed ;  and  this  confidence  appears  to 
be  mutual,  the  generals  relying  on 
their  men.  There  seems  among 
the  superiors  to  be  a  calm  assur- 
ance, resting  upon  preparations 
completed,  on  troops  willing,  order- 
ly, and  improving — on  past  suc- 
cesses, and  on  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  patriotic  cause. 

The  army  itself,  to  be  under- 
stood, must  be  seen  and  inspected. 
Roughly,  irregularly,  often  quaint- 
ly clothed,  not  unlike  a  certain 
British  army  whose  clothing  was  a 
little  long  delayed,  but  with  some- 
thing like  a  soldierly  appearance — 
with  bright  and  generally  well-car- 
ried arms,  alert  on  duty,  very  rapid 
on  the  march — they  do  not  look 
like  men  to  be  readily  subdued. 
The  cavalry  consists  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  constant  horsemanship; 
they  generally  bring  their  own 
horses  into  the  service,  and  their 
aptitude  is  proved  by  the  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  movements  of 
strong  squadrons  quite  lately  form- 
ed. Even  Northerners  admit  the 
superior  discipline  of  the  Confede- 
rates, as  shown  in  respecting  the 
property  near  which  they  are  quar- 
tered. We  ourselves  saw  how  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  camps  bore  no  mark  of  spo- 
liation ;  and  some  instances,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  in  which,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  other 
side,  the  most  wanton  and  cruel 
destruction  ensued. 

The  army  certainly  in  Virginia, 
and,  we  believe,  everywhere,  is 
plentifully  fed ;  the  difficulties  of 
provisioning  reported  by  Northern 
papers  are  visionary.  Two  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  alone  have  meat 
enough  to  supply  the  armies  for  two 
years;  and  even  during  October, 
when  it  had  occupied  the  same  dis- 
trict for  four  months,  the  animals 


destined  for  its  supply  were  driven 
into  camp  from  no  great  distance. 
The  harvest  has  been  plentiful ;  the 
price  of  corn  in  Richmond  is  but 
two-thirds  of  that  of  last  year ;  and 
the  gifts  of  food  which  are  sent  to 
soldiers  from  their  friends  are  of- 
ten so  numerous  as  to  exceed  the 
power  of  the  railways  to  convey 
them. 

Inaction  is  the  bete  noir  of  the 
Confederate  soldier,  who  has  come 
very  often  from  the  far  south  and 
west  with  the  idea  of  an  early  con- 
flict with  the  invader.  He  wel- 
comes the  comparative  excitement 
of  the  three  days'  outpost  duty,  per- 
formed in  turn  by  regiments  de- 
tailed one  from  each  of  a  certain 
number  of  brigades,  and  petitions 
are  often  made  to  have  the  period 
extended.  Their  inaction  has  caused 
much  sickness,  chiefly  measles, 
which  attacked  especially  men  ac- 
customed to  wholesome  country 
life — the  mauvais  sujets  of  New 
Orleans  being  the  healthiest.  These 
attacks  usually  left  the  convalescent 
weak,  and  predisposed  to  low  and 
sometimes  typhoid  fevers.  During 
the  early  autumn  the  Confederate 
hospitals  were  crowded;  but  now  the 
epidemics  have  ceased,  and  every 
report  of  an  expected  engagement 
brings  hundreds  of  convalescents 
to  the  front.  As  the  probability  of 
renewed  fighting  becomes  greater, 
even  the  sick  go  reluctantly  to  the 
rear  by  the  railway. 

The  moveability  of  the  army  de- 
serves notice.  Each  brigade  can 
strike  its  camp  and  pack  its  bag- 
gage on  its  carts  in  twenty  minutes  ; 
change  of  camp  by  some  of  the 
brigades  is  often  made — so  that, 
concealed  by  the  partially -cleared 
forest,  its  enemy  knows  not  from 
day  to  day  how  far  its  flanks  ex- 
tend. Though  less  numerous  pro- 
bably than  the  Federal  army  op- 
posed to  it,  the  Confederate  com- 
manders, as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, have  the  faculty  of  direct- 
ing certainly  a  sufficient,  or,  as  the 
Federals  say,  a  superior  force  to 
every  point  attacked. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature 
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in  this  army  is  its  composition.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  Americans.  In 
its  ranks,  as  subalterns  and  even  as 
privates,  are  to  be  found  many  men 
of  wealth  and  good  social  position 
serving  from  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity for  united  national  exertion,  and 
cheerfully  performing  every  duty. 
A  rough-looking  sentry,  or  an  or- 
derly with  an  officer's  horse,  often 
proves  to  be  a  man  with  land  and 
property  of  his  own,  whom  you 
might  have  met  a  few  months  since 
in  the  ball-room  or  opera. 

There  are  many  companies,  troops, 
and  batteries,  in  whose  ranks  stand 
the  men  at  whose  expense  they  have 
been  formed,  and  horsed,  and  arm- 
ed— free  gifts  to  the  State — men  of 
great  wealth,  whose  life  has  been  of 
ease,  accepting  the  lowest  posts  in 
the  service  of  their  State.  Mothers 
sending  every  son  whose  age  enables 
him  to  bear  arms,  to  the  war,  with- 
out regret  or  a  pang — whole  families 
side  by  side.  A  mother  at  Rich- 
mond, whose  son  had  gone  west  for 
employment,  had  never  ceased  to 
lament  his  absence ;  but  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  returned  to 
enlist  in  the  Virginian  Contingent, 
she  saw  him  go  without  a  tear.  Al- 
most every  one  has  a  son  at  least, 
or  a  brother  in  the  army,  but  one 
does  not  hear  of  anxieties  or  fears  : 
it  is,  "if  the  enemy  beat  them  we 
must  go  too."  There  was  a  battery 
covering  the  railway  bridge  at 
Mumfordsville,  Kentucky,  in  which 
the  captain  is  the  poorest  man,  and 
many  of  the  cannoniers  wealthy 
planters.  They  have  mounted  their 
battery  with  eight  rifled  guns, 
horsed  it,  and  serve  without  cost 
to  the  State.  Similar  is  the  origin 
of  the  "Washington"  battalion  (four 
batteries)  of  artillery,  forming  part 
of  the  "  Army  of  the  Potomac."  So 

W of  New  Orleans  raised  one 

in  which  he  serves  as   a  private. 

Major  Y of  Louisiana  raised  a 

company  at  his  own  expense,  and 
is  major  in  the  regiment  into 
which  it  was  mustered.  He  owns 
six  plantations,  and  near  1000  ne- 
groes, and  leaves  them  all.  These 


are  not  thought  extraordinary  in- 
stances here.  Men  subscribe  10,000, 
20,000,  30,000  dollars  to  the  State 
loan.  General  C of  the  Con- 
federate army,  reputed  to  be  worth 
2,500,000  dollars,  and  to  possess 
1500  slaves,  has  handed  over  his 
whole  income  to  the  service  of  the 
Confederacy,  retaining  but  a  mo- 
dest subsistence  for  himself.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
case  of  the  conquest  of  the  South, 
not  only  is  the  loan  worthless,  but 
the  South  are  made  liable,  by  the 
laws  of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  for  a 
share  in  the  Northern  debt  —  the 
cost  of  their  own  defeat. 

Again,  the  clothing  of  the  army 
causes  but  a  slight  drain  upon  the 
treasury.  States,  counties,  cities,  as- 
sociations, individuals,  clothe  their 
own  brigades,  regiments,  and  com- 
panies. Everywhere  ladies  are  work- 
ing in  the  common  cause.  Those  who 
last  year  were  crowding  the  Northern 
watering-places  and  scattering  their 
gold  broadcast,  have  this  summer 
and  autumn  been  working  in  vast 
establishments,  spinning  thread, 
weaving  cloth,  cutting  out  and 
fashioning  rough  soldiers'  clothing, 
organising  hospitals,  and  tending 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

As  to  money  matters,  there  is 
more  gold  in  the  treasury  and  in 
the  banks  than  when  the  struggle 
commenced  ;  the  latter  are  within 
their  issues  of  paper,  although  cash 
payments  are  suspended,  as  this 
year  no  money  is  going  abroad. 
Though  in  all  transactions  pay- 
ment is  made  in  paper,  all  are 
agreed  to  take  "  Confederate  notes  " 
at  par.  When  life,  home,  and  pro- 
perty are  at  stake,  to  take  on  trust 
the  value  of  the  currency  is  but  a 
slight  addition.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  anxiety  for  the  sale  of 
the  cotton  crop,  its  export  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  States,  or  by  the 
order  of  the  governors,  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  public. 

We  have  seen  an  attempt  to 
throw  doubt  on  this  statement,  on 
the  ground  that  some  cotton  has 
found  its  way  to  Europe,  and  more 
was  known  to  be  in  the  ports ;  but 
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such  supplies  must  have  been  ship- 
ped or  come  into  the  seaport  towns, 
for  it  was  only,  in  most  cases,  a  day 
in  October  that  was  named  as  the 
last  on  which  cotton  might  be  held 
there  ;  and  in  New  Orleans  alone 
10,800  bales  were  in  store  on  the 
28th  September. 

The  insurance  companies  will  in- 
sure cotton  if  stored  on  the  planta- 
tions, but  not  in  the  seaports.  Such, 
however,  is  the  resolution  of  the 
people,  that  we  are  convinced  a  vast 
majority  would  rather  burn  the  cot- 
ton on  their  estates  than  ship  it 
through  a  port  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federals.  At  Savannah  the  "Ber- 
muda" began  to  load  cotton  for 
her  return  voyage;  but  when  she 
had  loaded  some  400  bales,  the  peo- 
ple interfered  and  would  allow  no 
more  to  be  taken  on  board ;  so  that 
she  was  compelled  to  fill  up  with 
rice.  Cotton  is  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  wealth  and  currency.  Southerns 
cannot  see,  that  inasmuch  as  we  are 
laying  our  account  to  receive  no 
American  cotton  during  the  present 
winter,  and  taking  precautions  for 
the  future,  we  shall  next  year  de- 
pend still  less  on  their  supply.  The 
Government  loan  is  subscribed  in 
it.  The  State  bonds  are  issued  as 
its  security ;  and  no  Southern  citi- 
zen will  believe  that  such  security 
is  not  ample,  or  that,  come  when 
it  may,  reviving  trade  will  not 
bring  an  undeteriorated  market. 
The  cotton  crop  this  year,  by  the 
by,  owing  to  rains  in  August,  is 
not  expected  to  exceed  three  and  a 
half  millions  of  bales. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  Treasury  notes  thrown  into  cir- 
culation. These  are  partly  in  antici- 
pation of  the  loan,  partly  in  consi- 
deration of  advances  in  money,  or, 
as  is  usual,  in  kind,  particularly  in 
supplies  to  the  army.  They  are 
taken  at  par  by  the  banks — that  is, 
in  the  currency  of  the  country,  small 
notes  (Americe",  "  shin  -plasters"). 
Gold  already  commands  15  per 
cent  premium ;  but  our  informants 
(intelligent  gentlemen)  say  "the 
faith  and  patriotism  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  security.  We  are 


all  agreed  to  take  this  paper,  and 
when  we  are  so  resolved,  its  credit 
will  be  maintained."  Doubts  in 
the  security  of  their  credit  system 
do  not  appear  to  trouble  folks  in 
general.  It  is  a  neck -or -nothing 
game — they  confide  in  their  ulti- 
mate success  "when  all  will  come 
right" — say  "they  WILL  win,"  and 
remark  j  ustly  enough  that  when  they 
are  fighting  for  existence,  if  they  lose 
the  game,  contingent  and  financial 
losses  are  secondary  matters ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  win,  they  say 
that  their  internal  resources  are  so 
boundless  that  they  will  at  once  re- 
cover their  present  sacrifices.  It  is  a 
favourite  calculation  in  conversa- 
tion, and  in  the  newspapers,  that 
the  South,  producing  five-sixths  of 
the  exports  of  the  entire  Union, 
consuming  at  least  its  share  of  the 
imports,  and  paying  the  enhanced 
price  caused  by  the  protective  duty 
on  manufactured  goods,  either  in 
the  shape  of  duty,  or  the  artificial 
price  charged  by  the  Northern  ma- 
nufacturer, is  taxed  by  the  North 
to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
of  such  duty,  while  its  consump- 
tive power  is  proportionably  re- 
duced. Great  expectations  were 
aroused  in  October  last  by  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  on  a  large  scale,  on 
account  of  the  French  Government, 
and  by  the  rumoured  demand  for 
cotton  at  New  Orleans.  An  agent 
in  Louisiana  reported  to  his  prin- 
cipal extensive  sales  at  the  high 
price  of  20  cents  per  Ib. 

Allowing  for  the  difficulty  of 
general  observation,  we  can  yet 
confidently  speak  of  the  earnestness 
manifested  on  both  sides  in  the 
present  contest.  In  the  North  there 
is  earnestness.  Congress,  only  se- 
conding the  popular  desire,  has 
voted  500,000  men,  500,000,000 
dollars.  Unheard-of  pay  is  offered 
to  soldiers ;  liberal  rations  punctu- 
ally delivered  ;  and  to  the  standards 
have  flocked  a  volunteer  army  rival- 
ling in  numbers  that  which  is  raised 
by  any  European  conscription.  For 
the  service  of  the  war,  the  citizens, 
unmoved,  are  contemplating  an  ex- 
penditure so  tremendous,  that  in  less 
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than  four  years,  even  at  the  rate  of 
its  growth  in  this  the  first  year  of 
the  war  (proverbially  the  least  cost- 
ly), its  interest  will  equal  that  of 
the  debt  which  Great  Britain  has 
accumulated  in  two  centuries  ; 
which  has  borne  the  cost  of  the 
campaigns  of  six  generations — by 
means  of  which  were  kept  alive  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  that  otherwise 
had  been  crushed  out  by  the  iron 
heel  of  military  despotism.  For  this 
war,  the  North  is  content  to  see 
extinguished  that  freedom  which 
was  her  boast,  and  for  which  she 
claimed  to  be  born — for  this,  to  the 
sword  has  been  committed  the  rule 
of  the  disposing  majority.  There 
is  no  place  for  the  man  who  writes 
or  speaks  aught  distasteful  to  the 
many-headed  tyrant ;  nay,  in  some 
cities,  even  to  be  reserved  and  mo- 
derate, is  to  be  suspected  and  watch- 
ed. Mob  rule  and  anarchy  are  ter- 
rible, but  their  duration  is  common- 
ly brief  ;  far  worse  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  ambitious  men  who  are 
content  to  be  dragged  at  the  heels 
of  popular  passion,  and  reign  but  to 
execute  the  wild  will  of  the  blinded 
multitude.  So  for  this  war  in  the 
boasted  seat  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, a  secret  police,  night- 
ly arrests,  without  cause  assigned, 
suspension  of  writs  of  "  habeas 
corpus,"  warnings,  suspension,  and 
suppression  of  newspapers,  are  com- 
mon and  acknowledged.  The  seiz- 
ure of  the  property  of  Southern 
States  men,  unreasoning  cries  for 
foreign  aid — which  would  pass  un- 
noticed if  the  offspring  of  news- 
papers or  pot-house  politicians — 
are  significant  when  in  the  mouths 
of  ministers  of  state.  There  is, 
too,  in  many  States  of  the  Northern 
Union,  a  strong  and  resolute  senti- 
ment, which  is  certainly  patriotic 
and  worthy.  If  the  levies  which 
have  been  raised  in  some  eastern 
towns  are  composed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  band  which  fol- 
lowed David  to  the  wilderness,  far 
different  are  the  soldiers  of  the 
regiments  which  have  mustered  in 
the  agricultural  States.  Fine  coun- 
try-bred fellows  are  many  of  these 


— resembling  our  young  yeomen — 
men  who  have  made  great  and  real 
sacrifices  to  join  the  army,  but  who 
believe  in  their  duty  to  the  Union, 
and  are  willing  to  strike  a  blow  for 
it.  Such  are  the  men  of  Illinois, 
of  Eastern  Missouri,  of  Indiana,  of 
Ohio,  of  Northern  Kentucky — who 
will  surely  prove  stouter  foes  to  the 
brave  Southerners  than  the  loose 
levies  they  scattered  so  easily  in 
July.  Their  tone  is  earnest;  for, 
whether  it  will  stand  the  test  of  the 
battle-field  or  not,  there  is,  without 
doubt,  both  in  the  camp  and  the 
city,  a  stern  resolve  to  avenge  past 
reverses  and  defeats,  and,  cost  what 
it  may,  to  compel  the  seceding 
States  to  submit  again  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign  Federation. 

And  the  South  is  in  earnest.  We 
do  not  take  as  proof  of  this  the  vote  of 
its  Congress  which  echoed  the  unli- 
mited grants  of  its  rival  to  the  execu- 
tive, because  that  might  be  an  empty 
boast — or  the  bitter  and  loud  defi- 
ance on  the  lips  of  the  wealthy  and 
nr  alike,  because  that  is  common  to 
h  sides,  and  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  constancy  and  fulfilment;  but 
it  is  proved  by  the  out-pouring  which 
only  nations  in  their  agony  know ; 
it  is  shown  in  the  one  heart  which 
seems  to  animate  these  millions  like 
one  man  in  the  surrender  of  indivi- 
duality, in  the  abnegation  of  self, 
that  strikes  the  stranger  with  as- 
tonishment— in  the  abandonment 
of  habits  and  peculiarities — in  the 
boundless  confidence  which  this 
sensitive  people  repose  in  the  public 
men  to  whom  they  have  intrusted 
their  safety — in  the  softer  virtues 
which  national  trial  calls  forth,  and 
which  mitigate  the  horrors  and 
curse  of  civil  war. 

Here  is  an  army  not  much  in- 
ferior in  numbers  to  the  hosts  of 
the  North,  furnished  from  a  popu- 
lation far  smaller  and  less  inclined 
actively  by  habit  and  climate,  and 
from  such  classes  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  full 
confidence  in  the  public  men  ;  and, 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear  Ame- 
rican statesmen  reviled  by  the  party 
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out  of  power,  while  the  Lincoln 
Cabinet  is  censured  for  inaction, 
precipitation,  or  both — while  "  old 
Scott"  is  said  to  be  "done" — while 
Fremont  is  called  incapable,  deaf 
to  counsel,  corrupt,  and  inaccessible 
to  citizens,  &c.* — these  people  have 
entire  confidence  in  the  prudence 
and  ability  of  the  men  to  whom 
they  have  committed  their  desti- 
nies, though  no  citizen  not  on  busi- 
ness is  allowed  to  go  to  the  army — 
though  the  ministers  have  ante- 
rooms, hateful  to  the  American  Re- 
publican mind,  and  secretaries,  to 
be  passed — though  no  one  knows 
the  numbers  or  the  mortality  of 
the  army,  and  the  plans  of  the 
generals  are  hardly  surmised  by 
"our  own  correspondents" — though 
they  stand  on  the  defensive,  in  it- 
self most  trying  to  the  morale  of  a 
proud  people  and  a  volunteer  army. 
Loud  and  general,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  utterance  of  the  resolu- 
tion never  to  yield  :  "  rather," 
say  they,  "  we  will  burn  every 
house,  every  bale  of  cotton,  and  lay 
our  country  waste."  Deep  and  bit- 
ter is  the  resentment  against  the 
North;  and  firm,  at  present  at  least, 
the  declaration  that  their  dealings 
shall  be  with  any  country  in  the 
world  rather  than  with  her.  Add 
that  in  the  presence  of  actual 
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war,  beleaguered,  threatened  with 
the  fate  of  conquered  nations,  the 
Government  has  had  recourse  to  no 
exceptional  proceedings— that  the 
liberty  of  individuals  is  respected — 
that  the  press  is  free — that  news- 
papers (e.g.  the  Charleston  Mercury] 
publish  without  molestation  the 
sharpest  diatribes  on  the  author- 
ities and  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  though  it  should  be  noted  that 
their  complaints  are  generally  to 
the  effect  that  the  policy  adopted  is 
defensive,  and  not  aggressive.  Crime 
and  violence  were  never  so  rare.  The 
cities  on  Sundays  present  an  ap- 
pearance almost  of  Scottish  tran- 
quillity —  though  in  most  cases 
large  bodies  of  troops  are  cantoned 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  vast  slave  population,  so  far 
from  proving  the  cause  of  embar- 
rassment or  weakness,  have  enabled 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  pro- 
ceed :  while  so  many  of  the  white 
population  have  joined  the  army, 
the  women  live  with  unlocked 
doors  on  the  plantations.  In  all 
ranks  of  civil  and  military  life 
there  reigns,  with  the  sternest  re- 
solution, an  absolute  confidence  of 
their  ultimate  success.  The  conclu- 
sion we  conceive  to  be  irresistible, 
that  although,  with  constancy  and 
perseverance,  the  North  may  mould 


*  So  much  has  been  said  of  General  Fremont's  magnificence  in  St  Louis  that  it 
may  be  worth  mentioning  in  what  state  he  was  living  when  the  writer  was  there 
in  September  last.  He  was  occupying  a  substantial  house  in  a  good  quarter,  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  a  friend.  Most  of  the  sunk  and  basement  floors  were  taken  up 
"by  busy  secretaries  and  clerks.  The  general  was  incessantly  engaged  in  organising 
and  providing  transport  for  a  force  which  should  subjugate  Missouri — a  State  half 
as  large  as  Ireland — the  Legislature  and  most  of  the  people  of  which  were  hostile  to 
the  Union,  and  of  which  he  had  been  less  than  a  month  in  nominal  military  com- 
mand. Regiments  were  pouring  in  to  him  from  the  neighbouring  States  in  various 
degrees  of  rawness,  generally  without  arms,  and  unacquainted  with  their  use.  He 
had  no  rifles  in  store.  His  troops  were  being  drawn  away  to  reinforce  points  further 
East.  The  insanity  of  plunging  into  such  a  country  when  so  unprepared  needs  no 
remark,  but  was  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  the  garrison  of  Lexington. 

The  "body  guard"  which  has  so  stunk  in  the  Republican  nostrils  consisted  of  a 
troop  of  volunteer  cavalry,  the  members  of  which  had  enrolled  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  so  serving.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  a  raw  and  shabby  squad  of 
yeomanry,  but  it  furnished  the  sentries  at  the  General's  gate,  who  only  admitted 
persons  on  business,  and  so  prevented  his  house  from  becoming  what  in  America  is 
called  levee,  but  in  England  a  bear-garden.  "We  need  not  try  to  strike  the  balance 
of  truth  between  the  charges  of  peculation  brought  against  officers  about  General 
Fremont's  staff,  and  the  counter  charges  of  backstairs  cabals  against  the  General 
at  Washington.  But  the  measure  of  forbearance  accorded  by  the  Executive  to 
Federal  commanders  would  appear  to  be  uneven  ;  for  if  those  on  the  west  have  gained 
no  more  than  those  in  the  east,  yet  they  have  not  lost  so  much. 
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its  heterogeneous  army  into  effi- 
ciency, and  though  the  lessons  of 
war  may  gradually  supply  that 
military  character  in  which  for  the 
present  it  is  deficient,  her  gros 
bataillons  and  her  outpoured  trea- 
sures will  fail,  like  other  armies  and 
more  ancient  powers,  to  crush  the 
newly-won  independence  of  a  reso- 
lute and  united  people. 

The  war,  perhaps,  is  not  one  to 
awaken  our  warm  sympathies  for 
either  party.  The  unfriendly  tone 
of  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in 
the  North,  when  in  recent  years 
the  military  prestige  of  England 
seemed  for  a  space  to  wane,  excited 
not  resentment  among  us,  but  sur- 
prise that  an  honourable  rivalry 
should  have  degenerated  into  jeal- 
ousy, and  that  despotic  Russia, 
rather  than  free  England,  should 
possess  the  sympathies  of  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  Republic.  Their  im- 
portunate demands  for  our  partisan- 
ship, at  the  same  moment  that  they 
flouted  our  offers  of  mediation — 
their  insolent  threats  of  finding 
compensation  for  Southern  losses 
in  aggression  upon  the  peaceful 
British  provinces — their  loud  boast- 
ings and  ignominious  defeat — would 
have  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 


weaker  party  the  generous  British 
love  of  freedom  and  jealousy  of 
despotism,  whether  wielded  by 
an  emperor  or  by  a  triumpant  fac- 
tion. 

But  that  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  which  has  led  us 
already  to  make  so  many  sacrifices, 
has  barred  the  way  to  our  giving 
to  the  South  that  moral  encourage- 
ment accorded  so  often  to  com- 
munities engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  independence  and  self-govern- 
ment. Recognition  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  close  commercial  re- 
lations with  England,  without  re- 
strictions upon  trade,  are  earnestly 
desired  by  the  people  of  the  South  ; 
and  there  may  be  a  little  impatience 
that  their  nationality  is  as  yet 
ignored  by  the  civilised  world.  A 
more  correct  view  appears, .  how- 
ever, to  be  taken  by  the  heads  of 
the  Government.  "  Our  separation 
from  the  North,"  said  President 
Davis  lately,  "is  as  complete  as  if 
it  had  been  accomplished  fifty  years. 
But  I  am  far  from  complaining  of 
the  tardy  recognition  of  European 
governments.  It  is  better  for  us 
that  we  should  work  out  our  own 
independence,  and  the  rest  will 
come  in  good  time/' 
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